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Never before has so much been written with so little 
consequence.? 


John Dunn 


These words, uttered in an unguarded moment, convey the 
frustration shared by serious students of the American founding. 
Few subjects in the history of political ideas have received more 
attention. Yet despite all of the research, debate on the 
meaning of the founding rages, and it appears that scholars are 
further from consensus now than following World War II. 

Until 1960, the American Revolution and founding were 
understood as primarily a liberal event.” Progressive 


historians such as Charles Beard’? disputed this claim in the 


early portion of the twentieth century,‘ nevertheless a refined 


1John Dunn, in response to a question concerning the 
scholarly debate on the political meaning of the American 
founding. Interview by author, 27 May 1992, Cambridge, England, 
notes by author. 


See, Joyce Appleby, Liberalism and The Republican 
Imagination (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1992), 11-17; 
Garrett Ward Sheldon, The Political Philosophy of Thomas 
Jefferson, (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1991) 3. 


3See especially, Charles A. Beard, An Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1949). 


‘The progressives argued that the American revolution cannot 
primarily be explained by the primacy of ideas. "The American 
revolution, they insisted, could not be described as the 
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version of the liberal thesis, focused primarily on "the British 


liberalism of John Locke and related French Enlightenment 


5 remained dominant. 


ideas," 
This argument was based primarily on the scholarship of 
Carl Becker and Louis Hartz.’ Becker, when analyzing the 


founding, discovered that "so far as the ‘Fathers’ were, before 


1776, directly influenced by particular writers, the writers were 


patriotic response of an undifferentiated people, because the 
colonists had been differentiated by class and region. Nor could 
their motives be taken at face value. ‘Man as a political animal 
acting upon political as distinguished from more vital and 
powerful motives is the most insubstantial of all abstractions,’ 
Charles Beard announced. Making interest-group conflicts the 
pistons in the engine of change, the Progressives described the 
Revolution as the culmination of a two-stage conflict: first 
between the capitalist ruling classes in Great Britain and the 
colonies, and subsequently between the merchant princes and 
landed magnates of the colonial elite and the disenfranchised 
masses." (Appleby, Liberalism and Republicanism, 13.) 


5Sheldon, The Political Philosophy, 3. 


®See for example, Robert E. Brown, Charles Beard and the 
Constitution: A Critical Analysis of "An Economic Interpretation 
of the Constitution" (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1956); and, Forrest McDonald, We the People: The Economic 
Interpretation Origins of the Constitution (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1962). It should be noted that while 
progressive or Marxist historians have not recaptured the 
scholarly world to the extent which Beard did, Neo-Marxists 
continue to offer an economic interpretation of America today. 
John Diggins offers the writings of Eugene D. Genovese, Staughton 
Lynd, and Jackson Lears as evidence. John Diggins, The Lost Soul 
of American Politics: Virtue, Self-Interest, and the Foundations 
of Liberalism (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1984) 11. 


7Carl Becker, The Declaration of Independence: A Study in 
the History of Political Ideas (New York: Random House, Vintage 
Books, 1942); and Louis Hartz, The Liberal Tradition in America: 
An Interpretation of American Political Thought since the 
Revolution (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1955). 
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English, and notably Locke. "® 

If the philosophy of Locke seemed to Jefferson and his 
compatriots just ‘the common sense of the matter,’ it was not 
because Locke’s argument was so lucid and cogent that it 
could be neither misunderstood nor refuted. ... It was 
Locke’s conclusion that seemed to the colonists sheer common 
sense, needing no argument at all. Locke did not need to 
convince the colonists because they were already convinced; 
and they were already convinced because they had been living 
under governments which did, in a rough and ready way, 
conform to the kind of government for which Locke furnished a 
reasoned foundation.’ 

Hartz concurs with Becker’s Lockean thesis and believes 
that it is the explanation for why, contrary to the expectation 
of Marxist scholars, America never developed a viable socialist 
movement. He finds that America is a nation "which begins with 
Locke, and thus transforms him, stays with Locke, by virtue of an 
absolute and irrational attachment it develops for him, and 
becomes as indifferent to the challenge of socialism in the later 
era as it was unfamiliar with the heritage of feudalism in the 
earlier one."*° "There has never been," he contends, "a liberal 
movement or a real ‘liberal party’ in America: we have only had 
the American Way of Life, a nationalist articulation of Locke 
which usually does not know that Locke himself is involved."* 
In the 1960’s, however, the Lockean reading of the 


American founding was challenged by a number of scholars. What 


united those opposed to Becker and Hartz was the conviction that, 


®Recker, The Declaration, 27. 


"Ibid... 27, 


Hartz, The Liberal Tradition, 6. 
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the Locke thesis is too simplistic, and at 


at the very least, 


most, wholly inaccurate. John Dunn symbolically, if not 


causally, inaugurated this new round of revisionism with an essay 


that remains one of the most devastating critiques of the 


importance of Locke to the founding.’ Dunn was far from 


persuaded that the colonists derived their politics directly from 


Locke and his Second Treatise. In this connection he points out 


that "the book was of no great popularity before 1750 and the 


tradition of political behaviour within which the colonists 


conceived their relationship with England was already highly 


articulated by this date in its most general values, though not 


of course in its specific understanding of the constitutional 


relationship."** Moreover, Dunn cast considerable doubt on the 


frequently advanced arguments that Locke’s "ideas were absorbed 


by a sort of intellectual osmosis, so that Americans could be of 


rather as men earlier in the 


Locke’s party without knowing it, 


century, could be Newtonians without having read a word of the 


See John Dunn, "The Politics of Locke in England and 
America in the Eighteenth Century," in John Locke: Problems and 
Perspectives: A Collection of New Essays, ed. John W. Yolton 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1969), 45-80. Dunn’s 
essay, while not published until 1969, was initially given to the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts in 1964 and at a Locke 
conference in 1966. Dunn was a Harvard graduate student and 
actively involved in the historiographical debates during this 
period, and his scholarship predates the significant revisionist 
scholarship of Bailyn, Wood, and Pocock. For confirmation of the 
importance of his essay see Garry Wills, Inventing America: 
Jefferson’s Declaration of Independence, (New York: Random House, 
Vintage Books, 1979) 170-80. 


Dunn, "The Politics," 79. 
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Principia."** "Tempting" though the analogy is, he regarded it 
as "spurious." 


The Principia achieved an immediate European pre-eminence. 
The Two Treatises never enjoyed such an unchallenged 
European reputation. It was not even particularly well known 
outside the English speaking world for eighty years after its 
composition and it became known then only because of the huge 
influence of Locke’s epistemology. . . . Above all it was 

only one work among a large group of other works which 
expounded the Whig theory of the revolution, and its 
prominence within this group is not noticeable until well 
after the general outlines of the interpretation had become 
consolidated.* 


Dunn concluded that the reason scholars overrated Locke’s 
influence was "at least in part a product of the fact that they 
have read so little else of the English political writing 
contemporary with it."*® 

Researchers responded to Dunn’s challenge by fully re- 
examining the intellectual roots of the American founding. Over 


the course of the last quarter-century, there has been an 


explosion of revisionist scholarship with several different 


paradigms being argued as providing a better understanding of the 
intellectual roots of the founding. Among these paradigms are 
classical republicanism, Scottish common-sense philosophy, and 


various forms of Calvinist Christianity.”’ 


MTbid. 
Thid., 79-80. 
16Thid., 80. 


For exponents of classical republicanism see, J. G. A. 
Pocock, The Machiavellian Moment: Florentine Political Thought 
and the Atlantic Republican Tradition (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1975); Gordon S. Wood, The Creation of the 
American Republic 1776-1787 (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1969); 
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Not all scholars, however, are persuaded that these 
alternative paradigms are more influential than Locke and 
liberalism. While they acknowledge that the old orthodoxy was 
uncritical in its acceptance of liberalism and simplistic in its 
disregard for other influences, they assert that of all the ideas 
that impacted the founding, liberalism is primary, and of all the 
liberals, Locke is dominant .*® 

Unfortunately, this renewed attention to the founding has 
resulted in an intractable, and even hostile debate over its 
meaning. The literature is filled with scholarly disputes and 
assaults on character and integrity, masked in scholarly 


9 


terms.*® As Robert Shalhope points out, 


and Bernard Bailyn, The Ideological Origins of the American 
Revolution (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, Belknap Press, 
1967). Gary Wills argues for the importance of Scottish common 
sense philosophy. See his Explaining America: The Federalist 
(New York: Penguin Books, 1981); and, Inventing America. John 
Diggins argues for the primacy of Calvinism in The Lost Soul. 


®See for example Stephen M. Dworetz, The Unvarnished 
Doctrine: Locke, Liberalism, and the American Revolution (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1990); Thomas L. Pangle, The Spirit of 
Modern Republicanism: The Moral Vision of the American Founders 
and the Philosophy of Locke (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1988); Isaac Kramnick, Republicanism and Bourgeois 
Radicalism: Political Ideology in Late Eighteenth-Century England 
and America (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1990); and, Ronald 
Hamowy, "Jefferson and the Scottish Enlightenment: A Critique of 
Garry Wills’s Inventing America: Jefferson’s Declaration of 
Independence," William & Mary Quarterly 36 (Oct. 1979): 503-523. 
Note: I agree with Bernard Bailyn in his contention that the 
division between republicanism and liberalism is ultimately 
false. Nevertheless, since it is a division that, false or nor, 
divides the discipline, for the purposes of our discussion the 
Givision is assumed. 


For an example see the Kramnick-Pocock debate. Kramnick, 
Republicanism, 37; J. G. A. Pocock, Virtue, Commerce, and 
History: Essays on Political Thought and History, Chiefly in the 
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the extraordinary promise of recent research on republicanism 

for furthering our understanding of early America has not 

been fully realized. By exaggerating differences and 

obscuring potentially common ground, constant bickering 

between "ideological" historians and "social" historians has 

proven counterproductive. . . . Constant sniping between the 

two camps has prevented useful questions regarding 

republicanism’s role in early American society from being 

asked, much less being answered.?° 

What has been lost in the debate is the progress which 
has been made in our understanding of the founding. While we may 
not yet be able to identify the paradigm which best explains the 
founding, we certainly better understand the potpourri of ideas 
which together comprise American political thought at this time. 
One cause of the intellectual stalemate appears to be 

methodological. In our haste to resolve the ultimate question of 
influence, scholars have focused their attention on those groups 
and individuals understood to be of "national" importance. 
Clearly the assumption has been made that when the ideas of these 
figures are fully understood, we will understand American 
political thought. Yet if scholars such as Donald Lutz and Mel 
Bradford are right, the cause of the stalemate is inadequate 
supporting evidence. They argue that a full picture of American 
political thought cannot be gleamed from the study of a few 


"national" figures, but only from a broader and deeper study of 


American politics which includes individuals and groups important 


Eighteenth Century (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988). 


7°Robert E. Shalhope, "Republicanism and Early American 
Historiography," William and Mary Quarterly 39 (Apr. 1982): 354- 
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primarily on the local and state levels.” 


This does not mean, however, that we must discard the 
paradigms or the search for meaning. What is necessary is that 
scholars expand their examination of the founding to include 
individuals and groups of local or state importance which have 
been largely overlooked. While such studies may not yield new 
paradigms, they will provide new insights and the intellectual 
depth necessary to more satisfactorily evaluate the proposed 
paradigms. 

One of these locally important, but often overlooked 
groups is the Massachusetts Congregationalist clergy. In 
Massachusetts no group was more politically influential than the 
Congregationalists. Congregationalism was the established 
religion in revolutionary Massachusetts, the Congregational 
church functioned as the spiritual and political center of each 
parish, and its clergy was the single most educated and respected 
group in the colony. 

As Donald M. Scott states, 
What gave this ministerial presence and office such 
importance .. . was the minister’s role as the mainstay of 
communal order. .. . The most distinctive feature of 
eighteenth-century New England Society and culture was its 
communalism, a social structure and ideology in which order, 
harmony, and obedience to all authority were the highest 
public and social values. This communalism, moreover, can be 


said to have centered as much in the figure of the settled 
minister as it did in any other figure or institution, for 


71Mel Bradford, Against the Barbarians, and Other 
Reflections on Familiar Themes (Columbia, Mo.: University of 
Missouri Press, 1992); and, Donald S. Lutz, The Origins of 
American Constitutionalism (Baton Rouge: Louisiana University 
Press, 1988). 
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the clergyman was both the keeper and purveyor of the public 
culture, the body of fundamental precepts and values that 
defined the social community, and an enforcer of the personal 
values and decorum that sustained it.” 

In no area did the minister have greater influence than 
in the Sunday worship services. They were the central means of 
public communication throughout New England at this time. 
Newspapers and publishing were growing, but since access to the 


press was limited, particularly in rural areas, the worship 


services held a central place in the socialization and education 


of Massachusetts citizens.?? For instance, one 


Maine villager recalled that his minister’s ‘long prayer was 
always interesting. For in it he told the congregation, 
through his address to the Almighty, the village news with 
great particularity. That prayer served all the purposes of 
a local newspaper. From it we learned of those who during 
the preceding week had been married, who were sick, who had 
died, who had gone on a journey, who had gone to college or 
come back from college.’ 


In keeping with Reformed tradition, the sermon was the 
central feature of the worship service and clearly the minister’s 
single most influential activity.” 


The average weekly churchgoer in New England (and there were 


22Donald M. Scott, From Office to Profession:The New England 
Ministry, 1750-1850 (n.p.: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1978) 12. 


23Richard Brown, "Spreading the Word," Massachusetts 
Historical Society Proceedings, 94 (1982), 2-4; Alice M. Baldwin, 
The New England Clergy and the American Revolution (Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 1928) 4. 


*4Brown, "Spreading," 8. (It should be noted that Maine is a 
part of Massachusetts until 1820) 


*5Patricia U. Bonomi, Under the Cope of Heaven: Religion, 
Society and Politics in Colonial America (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1986) 68. 
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far more churchgoers than church members) listened to 
something like seven thousand sermons in a lifetime, totaling 
somewhere around fifteen thousand hours of concentrated 
listening. These striking statistics become even more 
significant when it is recalled that until the last decade of 
the colonial era there were at the local level few, if any, 
competing public speakers offering alternative messages. For 
all intents and purposes, the sermon was the only regular 
voice of authority. "”® 


The ministers held a position of considerable power, and 
were not afraid to use it for political ends. Massachusetts was 
consistently a focal point of revolutionary activity and the 
Congregationalist clergy were active participants in it. As 
Harry S. Stout discovered, 


From the repeal of the Stamp Act on, New England’s 
Congregationalist ministers played a leading role in 
fomenting sentiments of resistance and, after 1774, open 

_ rebellion. Historians who minimize the clergy’s 
determinative role in shaping New England’s revolutionary 
mentality, pointing out that they drafted no official 
resolutions in their associations, miss the points at which 
the ministers made their vital contributions. Ministers’ 
names pepper local records in a bewildering array of 
contexts: as town clerks, committee advisors, newspaper 
contributors, militia chaplains, and even militia 
commanders. ?’ 


Samuel Cooper, for instance, a Boston Congregationalist minister, 
was regarded during the founding era as the political equal of 
John Hancock and John and Samuel Adams.”® 


Not only did the ministers participate in the revolution, 


Harry S. Stout, The New England Soul: Preaching and 
Religious Culture in Colonial New England (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1986) 4. 


263. 


*8Charles W. Akers, The Divine Politician: Samuel Cooper and 
the American Revolution in Boston (Boston: Northeastern 
University Press, 1982), 1. 
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they also engaged in the formation of revolutionary political 


thought. Congregationalist ministers were expected to instruct 
their parishioners in topics ranging from the interpretation of 
current events to the meaning of life. When events required 
political thought and action, the ministers responded with an 
explosion of political sermons issued from pulpit and press. "By 
1776, Congregationalist ministers in New England were delivering 
over two thousand discourses a week and publishing them at an 
unprecedented rate that outnumbered secular pamphlets (from all 
the colonies) by a ratio of more than four to one."?”® 

While it is important not to overstate the influence of 
these ministers, neither must their influence be minimized. As 
Diggins, McWilliams, and others have emphasized, religion was an 
important factor in the American founding.*° The Massachusetts 
Congregationalist clergy are one group of local actors whose 
voice carried significant weight during the founding, and it is 
clearly one of the groups that scholars must more fully examine 


in order to test the validity of the various paradigms and 


understand adequately the full meaning of American political 


79Stout, The New England Soul, 6. 


This point is echoed by a number of writers throughout the 
literature including: Carl Briedenbaugh, Mitre and Scepter: 
Transatlantic Faiths, Ideas, Personalities, and Politics, 1689- 
1775 (New York: Oxford University Press, 1962); and, Seymour 
Martin Lipset, The First New Nation: The United States in 
Historical and Comparative Perspective (New York: Basic Books, 
Inc., 1963), 159-60. 
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12 
thought at the founding.** Such an examination was attempted in 


my dissertation, and it is the purpose of this paper to summarize 


my findings as they relate to the scholarly debate on the meaning 


of the American founding.** This will be done by examining the 
changes in the political thought of the ministers which occurred 
from 1763-1776, and analyzing the nature and source of that 


change. 


Massachusetts Congregationalist Political Thought: 1763-1776 


1763 was a year of great optimism in Massachusetts. 
There was peace with England, confidence in the English 
government, and a time of millennial hope.** Millennialism had 
been a theme in Massachusetts Congregationalist thought since its 
inception, but to the Congregationalists on the eve of the Sugar 


Act, the dawn of the millennium was at hand. They believed that 


Existing studies of this group are either dated or 
incomplete. The primary work on this subject, Alice M. Baldwin, 
The New England Clergy and the American Revolution, is over 65 
years old. Other works which have touched on the politics of the 
clergy are Martha Louise Counts’ 1956 Columbia University 
doctoral dissertation, "The Political Views of Eighteenth-Century 
New England Clergy, as Expressed in Their Election Sermons;" 
Nathan Hatch’s fine study of republicanism and millennial themes 
in revolutionary New England, The Sacred Cause of Liberty: 
Republican Thought and the Millennium in Revolutionary New 
England (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1977); and more 
recently ch. 5 of Dworetz, The Unvarnished Doctrine. 


32Dale S. Kuehne, "The Design of Heaven: Massachusetts 
Congregationalist Political Thought, 1760-1790" (Ph.D. diss., 
Georgetown University, 1993). For a full explanation and 
documentation of the methodology and approach taken to the study 
please see my dissertation. 


Ruth Bloch, Visionary Republic: Millennial Themes in 
American Thought, 1756-1800 (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1985), xi- 
50. 
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the political reformation of England had finally been achieved 


through the Glorious Revolution and the establishment of the 


English Constitution.** Surely the full reformation of the 


Church of England and the millennium could not be far behind. 

The Sugar Act of 1764 and the Stamp Act of 1765 initiated 
a chain of events that confounded this vision. While the 
Congregationalists did not lose their millennial hope,* they 
redefined their expectations, their relationship with England, 
and their political thought. 1763-1776 is the period in which 
the bulk of this redefinition took place. To illustrate these 
changes we will focus our attention on the election sermons of 
Andrew Eliot in 1765 and Samuel West in 1776. 

Eliot’s sermon is very much in line with previous 
eighteenth-century Congregationalist preaching. Indeed, Bernard 
Bailyn finds it to be a prototypical pre-revolutionary 
Congregationalist sermon. 

Eliot’s purpose in addressing the assembled magistrates on 
the occasion of the annual election was not to probe or 
extend the received tradition but to transmit it intact, with 
only the most modest embellishments. In structure the sermon 
could scarcely have been a more rigid embodiment of the 
inherited formulas: discussion, first, following presentation 
of the Biblical text, of "the character of a good ruler"; 
second, of "the duty of subjects to their rulers." 

Its chief importance lies in precisely that fact: in its fine 
articulation of a tradition of thought familiar to every New 


Englander, if not to every American, exemplifying at the 
outset of the Revolutionary era the substratum of belief that 


**Hatch, The Sacred, 21-54 passim. 


35Hatch, The Sacred, and Bloch, Visionary Republic. 
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underlay the developing rebellion.*® 


As Bailyn points out, the form of Eliot’s sermon is true 
to well-established Congregationalist protocol. The sermon opens 
with a section of Biblical exposition, in which Congregationalist 
political theology is laid out. 

In keeping with the Congregationalist preaching of the 
day, Eliot uses both the Old and New Testament to argue that 
while God has intentions for political life, scripture lays out 
only the contours, leaving reason to work out the details. 

Reason we say dictates that there should be government; 
and the voice of reason is the voice of God. But what form 
of government they will be under is left to the choice of 
those who are to be governed. God has never determin’d 
this.’ 

Eliot foreshadows a trend characteristic of this period 
by shifting Old Testament political hermeneutics from the Davidic 
mixed monarchy to the Jewish republic, emphasizing the republican 
and consensual nature of Hebrew politics. 

According to the original constitution of the Hebrew 
polity, "each tribe was under it’s own proper and distinct 
government; and order’d it’s affairs by it’s own princes, 
heads of families, elders and courts". At the same time, 
there was a union of all the tribes, the whole congregation 
had a right to meet together, either personally or by their 


representatives, to consult the common good and the 
prosperity of the whole.*® 


Bernard Bailyn, "Religion and Revolution: Three 
Biographical Studies," Perspectives in American History 
(Cambridge: Charles Warren Center for Studies in American 
History, Harvard University, 1970) 96, 97. 


7Andrew Eliot, A Sermon Preached Before His Excellency 
Francis Bernard, Esq. .. . (Boston: Green & Russell, 1765) 17. 


*“rhid., 5. 


In terms of New Testament hermeneutics, Eliot continues the 


practice of interpreting the teachings of Christ and the apostles 
to mean that Christians ought to submit to those rulers placed 
over them, provided they govern in accordance with Christian 
liberty. He recognizes the difficulty in discerning the line 
between submission vs. resistance, but he does not believe Romans 
chapter thirteen requires unlimited submission.” 

Eliot argues that "the necessity of government arises 
wholly from the disadvantages, which, in the present imperfect 
state of human nature, would be the natural consequence of 
unlimited freedom."*° All government is formed by the "compact 
and mutual consent" of the citizens,** and that 

it is the undoubted right of the community to say who will 
govern them; and to make what limitations or conditions they 
think proper. * 
Eliot further argues that "there are certain constitutions, which 
are the basis and foundation of the state, and which are 
obligatory on those who govern, as well as those who are 


governed. "*? 


Like the ministers who preceded him, Eliot is a 
fierce defender of these liberties or "constitutions," but does 
not say explicitly what they are. He clearly believes in the 


rights of compact and consent, as well as of conscience. 


Tbid., 41-44. 
“Thid., 
“Tris... 18. 


“Thid., 19. 
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Individual religious liberty continues to be important, but 
beyond compact, consent, and conscience, Eliot is not precise. 

Clearly, this opening section contains the "substratum of 
belief" to which Bailyn refers. This substratum, like sermons of 
the preceding decades, argues that requirements of compact, 
consent, reason, and conscience are most perfectly realized in 
the English Constitution, even in spite of the present 
circumstances. 

The attachment of the Congregationalists to England was 


not easily broken. Like so many of the colonists, revolution was 


unthinkable for the clergy until late in 1774.‘* For most of 


the period, their emphasis was clearly upon reconciliation.* 
Eliot’s sermon, published only two months after passage of the 
Stamp Act, with the colony in an uproar, profoundly illustrates 
this. We find it to be very measured, as he unapologetically 
defends the English Constitution and affirming the monarchy. 
In GREAT BRITAIN there is a happy mixture of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy. This is perhaps the most perfect 
form of civil government. It is the glory of Britons and the 


envy of foreigners. *® 


It is the safety of the British nation that it’s monarchy 


““Edmund S. Morgan,"Equal Rights, 1774-76," chap. in The 
Birth of the Republic, 1763-89, 3rd ed. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1977), 61-76. 


“unfortunately, their reaction to the Sugar Act is unknown 
because of a smallpox epidemic. No election sermon was given in 
1764, and the only published occasional sermon of the year was 
given by Edward Barnard before word of the act reached the 
colonies. Edward Barnard, A Sermon preached April 12, 1764 on 
the Public Fast (Portsmouth: Daniel and Robert Fowle, 1764). 


18. 
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is hereditary, as that right is now understood. It is a 
favor of heaven, that our lawful Sovereign is posses’d of 
virtues, which ensure him the love and obedience of his 
subjects. ‘*’ 


/ 
Eliot does acknowledge the unrest of the present time but passes 


it off as a misunderstanding. 
Such a critical season, if I mistake not, is the present and 
I cannot easily be mistaken, when all orders of men are so 
generally alarmed, in this and the other colonies, and 
apprehend their most valuable privileges in danger. 

I am far from impeaching the justice of the British 
Parliament. If any acts have pass’d that seem hard on the 
colonies, we ought to suppose, they are not owing to any 
design formed against-.them, but to mistakes and 
misrepresentations.* 

Even in the midst of turmoil, Eliot is not afraid to 
proclaim the British Constitution to be the best form of 
government. He praises the way it mixes monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy, and expresses appreciation for both the monarchy 
and Parliament, using Burlemaqui and Montesquieu to support his 
argument. He does not believe that every man is fit to govern or 
that citizens can always be trusted to elect the best 
magistrates. Eliot is suspicious of the electoral process 
because of the possibility that a campaign might encourage 
charlatans to seek office and discourage people of merit.*’ 


Consequently, he appreciates the fact that a constitutional 


monarchy reduces this danger by not giving citizens too much 


“Thid., 48. 
“thid., 51-2. 


“Thid., 36-39. 
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freedom in appointing their rulers.*° He does not, however, 


offer further explanation or elaboration of the English 
Constitution’s components or merits. 

The truest indication that Eliot’s sermon falls in line 
with those preceding it is his extended discussion of the 
character of a good ruler. While his opening section contains 
material of great theoretical significance when compared to the 
following sections on the character of a good ruler and what a 
ruler owes citizens, it is clearly of secondary importance. 
Eliot, like his predecessors, believes that the most important 
single component of good government is having a good ruler. 


Rulers cannot come up to the character of the text, unless 
they are men of religion and virtue. Every condition has its 
temptations, none are exposed to more or greater, than those 
who are advanced to stations of power and eminence; none have 
greater need of a settled principle of action, and the 
assistance of divine grace. If there is no regard to God or 
the rules of virtue, wisdom degenerates into cunning, and 
rulers instead of endeavoring to know what Israel ought to 
do, only consider what they have to do themselves; instead of 
aiming at the public good, they consult only what is like to 
promote their own private interest, support their 
administration, and continue them in power. .. . Vice 
contracts the mind, and quenches every spark of public 
spirit; it fills the soul with criminal prejudices, and the 
higher it is exalted, the mischief is so much the more 
extensive.* 


In addition to moral virtue, a ruler should possess 


a good degree of wisdom and knowlege--that they are 
particularly acquainted with the constitution of the country 
they are called to govern .. . And that they have prudence 
to conduct affairs in seasons that are critical and 


Tbhid., 16, 39-40. 


*Tbid., 23-4. 
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alarming.* 
He advises rulers to proceed with caution when levying taxes, to 


watch out for neighbors who may encroach, and to consult the good 


of distant generations when evaluating the implication of every 


measure.*? 

Rulers must also promote religion and virtue among their 
citizens. Just as it is of preeminent importance that men of 
religion and virtue are selected as magistrates, so must citizens 
grow in their own knowledge and practice of true religion and 
virtue. For Eliot, the chief problem facing Massachusetts is not 
England, its Constitution, or the Stamp Act, but rather its own 
iniquity. Such a conclusion is fully consistent with Puritan and 
Congregationalist tradition that argues that the key to the 
success of Massachusetts is keeping their covenant with God, 
which in essence meant being pious and virtuous. He is confident 
that if God looked favorably upon Massachusetts, it would 
prosper. In a passage reminiscent of Increase Mather railing on 
the moral condition of Massachusetts in 1679, Eliot argues 

he must have but little understanding of the times, who does 
not see that we are in more danger from our internal vices, 
than from any external impositions. Our luxury, extravagance 
and intemperance threaten our ruin. We live above ourselves, 
we have forsaken the simplicity of our fathers in our dress, 
our furniture and our tables. We import much that is 


absolutely superfluous, that tends only to feed our pride and 
vanity.* 


10. 
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He goes on to discuss the problem of alcoholism in Massachusetts 
and discusses the study of Dr. Stephen Hales on the danger 
alcohol presented to children aged five and under.* 

While Eliot stands firmly for toleration and the freedom 
of conscience in religious matters, he believes that due to the 
public moral benefits of Christianity, rulers must promote the 
outward observance of its laws and moral teachings. 

There is one course, which if it will not be a certain 
cure, will yet be a great relief in the most dangerous state 
we can be in; and that is the practice of piety and universal 
virtue. Virtue does in itself tend to promote public 
happiness. Frugality, temperance, industry will extricate us 
out of most difficulties that can arise; and if we are 
actuated by religion, God will be our God, our protector, and 
friend; “it will be well with us and our children for ever." 
Whatever he does else, if a ruler has understanding in the 
times, he will promote the fear of God and obedience to his 
laws 

Eliot’s use of sources is typical of the preceding 
decade. Reflecting a familiarity with the political climate of 
his day, his sermon shows a heavy Whig influence, demonstrating 
familiarity with classical sources. Indeed, Eliot cites 
Burlemaqui, Montesquieu, Livy, and Horace. 

Eliot’s sermon is consistent with past Congregationalist 
teaching, but as the Revolutionary period progresses the 
Congregationalists are forced to reconsider their attitude toward 


England, and with it their political theory. Since Eliot’s 


sermon was the only published occasional sermon of 1765 it is not 


possible to discern whether other Congregationalists responded 


56. 
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publicly in such a measured way to the Stamp Act, but in 1766 
clergy support for Britain was unwavering. Jonathan Mayhew 
preached an unpublished sermon on August 25, 1765 relating to the 
Stamp Act, and it apparently incited a riot which resulted in the 
destruction of Governor Hutchinson’s home.*’ Nevertheless, 
Mayhew backed away from the radical implications of that sermon 


in his 1766 thanksgiving sermon, The Snare Broken. Bernard 


Bailyn finds in his analysis of this sermon that Mayhew falls in 
line with Eliot and strongly endorses the authority of England, 
the English Constitution, and condemns the riots 


which had so recently and grievously been associated with his 
name, and to disassociate any such action from his well-known 
libertarian views that he devotes the central passages of the 
sermon. Political freedom, he writes, ... is in no way a 
natural progenitor of civil upheaval. Its natural compliment 
is not defiance but obedience to constituted authority, to 
King, Parliament, and the laws of Britain’s free 
Constitution. Parliament’s right to superintend the 
colonies, "to direct, check, or control them," is universally 
conceded “whatever we may think of the particular right of 
taxation, " = 


Nathaniel Appleton’s 1766 Thanksgiving sermon also 


Supports the monarch, the Parliament, and the Constitution. 


All that I have further to add here is, that in our praises 
and thanksgivings to God for this present merciful 
deliverance, we join our humble fervent prayers that this our 
tranquility may be lengthened out to future generations . . 
And indeed considering, how fully this affair was debated 
in parliament, and the judgment of some eminently learned in 
the law, of both houses of parliament relative to 
constitutional right, and taking many other things into 
consideration, we have no ground to fear any thing of this 
sort, so long as we approve ourselves loyal subjects of king 
George, and his successors in the British throne; and yield 


7Bailyn, "Religion and Revolution," 114. 
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all due subjection to the British Parliament.*® 


While some other ministers may have expressed their opposition to 
the Stamp Act more forcefully than did Eliot, at its heart 
Eliot’s sermon is a good measure of the ongoing support the 
clergy had for England and the Constitution. 

As the decade progressed, however, the relationship 
between England and the colonies became strained and the 
ministers began to put some distance between themselves and 
Britain. Sermons in the latter half of the 1760’s emphasized 
commitment to the English Constitution but are conspicuous in 
that they no longer expressed blanket confidence in the monarch 
and Parliament. Instead, they emphasized the government’s 
intrinsic responsibility to protect the citizen’s liberty. 

Daniel Shute expresses this sentiment and demonstrates 
the maturing constitutional thought of the Congregationalists in 
his 1768 election sermon. 

A compact for civil government in any community implies 
the stipulation of certain rules of government. These rules 
or laws more properly make the civil constitution. How 
various these rules are in different nations is not the 
present enquiry; but that they ought in every nation to 
coincide with the moral fitness of things, by which alone the 
natural rights of mankind can be secured, and their happiness 
promoted, is very certain. And such are the laws of the 


constitution of civil government that we, and all British 
subjects are so happy as to live under. 


Nathaniel Appleton, A Thanksgiving Sermon on the Total 
Repeal of the Stamp-Act (Boston: Edes & Gill, 1766), 29-30. 


®Daniel Shute, An Election Sermon [1768], in American 
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The Boston Massacre of March 5, 1770, was the watershed 


event of this era. While the ministers still longed for 
reconciliation with Britain, their sermons became more self- 
righteous and defiant in tone. The moral fitness of Britain to 
rule was called into question, and the possibility of revolution 
was raised. 


In a rare (though not unprecedented) departure from usual 
custom, Boston’s ministers interrupted regular sermon series 
on the first Sunday following the massacre to comment 
directly on the shootings. From his Old North pulpit John 
Lathrop thundered forth God’s condemnation. ... If Britain 
did not change its policy of government by force and 
violence, it did not deserve to rule: "that government which, 
rejecting the foundation of law, would establish itself by 
the sword, the sooner it falls to the ground the better." 
Nor, Lathrop concluded, could any doubt the righteousness of 
resistance to such a government: "If the essential parts of 
any system of civil government are found to be inconsistent 
with the general good, the end of government requires that 
such bad systems should be demolished, and a new one formed, 
by which the public weal shall be more effectually 
secured. 


Other ministers, like Ebenezer Gay, refrained from invoking 
revolutionary imagery but agreed with the sentiment by equating 
British occupation of Boston with the Babylonian captivity.” 
He, along with other ministers, called on the people to repent so 
they might be released from this great oppression that had 
overtaken them. 

Despite the horror of the massacre, the ministers still 


affirmed England and its Constitution but became more explicit 


Slstout, The New England Soul, 272-73. 


SFbenezer Gay, The Devotions of God’s People adjusted to 
the Dispensations of his Providence (Boston: Richard Draper, 
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24 
and selective about what they were affirming. No longer was the 
English Constitution viewed in vague and almost mystical terms; 
rather, the ministers rapidly began to develop a more precise 
understanding of the nature of good government. As A. W. 
Plumstead argues, Samuel Cooke’s election sermon of 1770 
symbolizes this shift. 


Cooke’s sermon has few Biblical quotations and references; it 
is more disinterested, more philosophical than the earlier 
Biblical sermons. It blends a presentation of ideas because 
they come from God with a presentation of ideas because they 
are true and reasonable in themselves. Many of the 
principles on which the declaration of Independence rest are 
already here: Civil government is an ordinance of God; only 
the people have the right to choose who will rule them; 
government must contain a balance of power with built-in 
checks (a subject he returns to for special emphasis); people 
have a "right" to good government; a rulex will not forget 
that his subjects are "by nature equal" to himself; the 
people will be subjected to no restrictions not founded on 
reason; laws must be clear and explicit; the constitution of 
a government must not be supported by a standing army (as 
with the present King’s directives to Massachusetts); freedom 
of speech is a "right inherent in the people." Although he 
hopes for a reconciliation of the differences with Britain, 
his review of colonial history . . . is clear in intent; 
America has a right to enjoy and direct her own domain--a 
right sanctioned not only by God (the chosen people motif 
takes on new political meaning), but now by almost one 
hundred and fifty years of history.” 


During the next seven years the clergy, as well as their 
compatriots, grew more precise and confident in their 
constitutional demands. Upon receiving no favorable response 
from Britain, they did not back down but preached resistance, 
even armed resistance. In 1771, Eli Forbes preached the annual 


election sermon for the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 


A.W. Plumstead, ed., The Wall and the Garden 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1968) 324-25. 
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He emphasized the dignity and importance of the military 


character, as well as the necessity of Christian citizens to 
prepare to defend themselves and their liberties.** Elisha Fish 
applied this teaching specifically to Massachusetts in his sermon 
entitled, "The Art of War Lawful, and Necessary for a Christian 
People." In the forward, written in 1774, Fish explains his 
purpose in printing this sermon. 

It is now submitted to the publick Eye, with his earnest Wish 

and Prayer, that it may serve the Purpose designed, by 

exciting the young Men to whom it was first delivered, in 

their commendable Exercises, and stir up others to the like 

Exercises; and be also an Occasion of moving some more able 

Pen to spread this martial fire through our happy Land.® 

1774 was a year of revolutionary significance in 

Congregationalist sermons, and the significance can be seen in 
the proliferation of published sermons. Of the 70 published 
between 1764 and 1776, half came out between 1774 and 1776. By 
1774 the sense of doubt raised by the Boston Massacre had grown 
Significantly. Congregationalists were sensing that 
reconciliation might be hopeless, and there was talk of 
nationalism and revolution. In December of 1774 Isaac Story was 
the first Massachusetts Congregationalist of this period to refer 


to the citizens of Massachusetts as Americans in a published 


sermon, ®* and William Gordon joined the numbers of 


SFli Forbes, The Diqnity and Importance of the Military 
Character illustrated (Boston: Richard Draper, 1771)... 
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Congregationalists who were asking what citizens of Massachusetts 


should do if they could not be reconciled with Great Britain. 


The important day is now arrived, that must de[ter]mine 
whether we shall remain free; or, alas! be brought into 
bondage, after having long enjoyed the sweets of liberty. 

The event will probably be such as is our own conduct. 

Will we make our appeal to heaven against the intended 
oppression; venture all, upon the noble principles that 
brought the house of Hanover, into the possession of the 
British diadem; and not fear to bleed freely in the cause, 
not of a particular people, but of mankind in general; we 
shall be likely to transmit to future generations, though the 
country should be wasted by the sword, the most essential 
part of the fair patrimony received from our brave and hardy 
progenitors, the right of possessing, and of disposing of, at 
our own option, the honest fruits of our industry.” 


Oliver Noble in March of 1775 answered the question affirmatively 
and confidently proclaimed that "the Cause of AMERICA .. . is 
the cause of GOD, never did Man struggle in a greater, or more 
gloricus CAUSE." 

By 1776, the revolution had begun, and the ministers were 
in firm support of it. They now had a clear and deep sense of 
the Constitutional liberties and privileges to which they were 
entitled. Because Britain refused to act honorably, they saw 
revolution as the only course open to ‘. Christian people. Later, 
Peter Whitney, making great use of the Declaration of 
Independence, sums up the attitude of the ministers. 

The necessity therefore, we have been under, of throwing off 


our connection with Great-Britain, renouncing king George, 
and his evil counsellors; and setting up as independent 


“William Gordon, A Discourse Preached December 15th, 1774 
(Boston: Thomas Leverett, 1775) 11-12. 
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states, plainly appears. We could get no relief: if we had 
submitted to their usurped jurisdiction, we must have been in 
a state of the most abject slavery and wretchedness; and 
because we could not submit, we are threatened to be devoured 
with the sword. We have not been rash and hasty in declaring 
ourselves independent; as the ten tribes were in their revolt 
from Rehoboam; but we have waited even unto long suffering. 
These thirteen years have we been suffering from the cruel 
hands of tyrants, and merciless oppressors; "in every stage 
of these oppressions we have petitioned," entreated, cried 
for relief, but they have made their hearts as an adamant 
stone, that they might not hear us. When such a long train 
of abuses, and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
object evinces a design to reduce us under absolute 
despotism, it is our right, it is our duty to throw off such 
government, and provide new guards for our future 
security. 

Whitney’s sermon illustrates the change which has taken 
place in Congregationalist political thought since the Stamp Act. 
It has grown, matured, and become more confident. Samuel West’s 
Election Sermon of 1776 reveals the depth and nature of the 
change. 

In form, West’s sermon looks similar to that of Eliot and 
his predecessors. The sermon employs the same outline as before 
and utilizes the same themes: an opening Biblical exposition 
which discusses foundational and theoretical elements, the 
character of a good ruler, and concludes with a discussion of the 
duties of the good ruler. What differs, however, is the 
emphasis. While constitutional structure and foundational theory 
is rather undeveloped before this period, it now takes on new 


prominence. Forced by circumstances to reconsider their 


relationship to England and the English Constitution, West, along 


Peter Whitney, American Independence Vindicated (Boston: 
E. Draper, 1777), 29-30. 
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with the other ministers, developed in considerable detail a new 


constitutional theory and emphasize it at the expense of the 
character and duty of rulers. 

West’s sermon begins with a section on Biblical 
exposition and political theology that forms the heart of the 
sermon. Like his Congregationalist predecessors, West asserts 
that Christian revelation yields the same conclusions as reason. 
The Bible, 

being rescued from the absurd interpretations which the 
favorers of arbitrary government have put upon it, turns out 
to be a noble confirmation of that free and generous plan of 
government which the law of nature and reason points out to 
70 
us. 
In a familiar reading of the New Testament, West finds that 
Christ and the apostles do not endorse any specific form of 
government and maintain that obedience is only owed magistrates 
who govern for the public good.” 

West, however, uses this introduction to quickly move 
away from a political theology based on scripture to one based on 
natural law and liberal state of nature theory. 

The Deity has .. . invested us with moral powers and 
faculties, by which we are enabled to discern the difference 
between right and wrong, truth and falsehood, good and evil: 
hence the approbation of mind that arises upon doing a good 
action, and the remorse of conscience which we experience 
when we counteract the moral sense and do that which is evil. 


This proves that, in what is commonly called a state of 
nature, we are the subjects of the divine law and government; 


Samuel West, On the Right to Rebel Against Governors. In 
American Political Writing during the Founding Era, 1760-1805, 
ed., Charles S. Hyneman and Donald S. Lutz (Indianapolis: Liberty 
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that the Deity is our supreme magistrate, who has written his 
law in our hearts, and will reward or punish us according as 
we obey or disobey his commands.” 


West defends the legitimacy of this move by defending the 


priority of reason and natural law over revelation, using an 


argument reminiscent of that exhibited in Locke’s Letter 


Concerning Toleration. 


A revelation, pretending to be from God, that contradicts any 
part of natural law, ought immediately to be rejected as an 
imposture; for the Deity cannot make a law contrary to the 
law of nature without acting contrary to himself,--a thing in 
the strictest sense impossible.” 


Having more closely identified himself with rationalism 
than Eliot, West develops his theoretical basis with a discussion 
of human nature. He asserts that men are by nature social 
creatures interested in seeking the public good. In contrast to 
orthodox Congregationalist teaching on human depravity, West 
contends like David Hume and Francis Hutcheson, 

that we may be the more firmly engaged to promote each 
other’s welfare, the Deity has endowed us with tender and 
social affections, with generous and benevolent principles: 
hence the pain that we feel in seeing an object of distress; 
hence the satisfaction that arises in relieving the 
afflictions, and the superior pleasure which we experience in 
communicating happiness to the miserable.” 

West further develops his political theory by employing a 


state of nature thought experiment which resembles in both 


language and content that found in Locke’s Second Treatise of 


Government. West depicts a State of Nature, that 
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though it be a state of perfect freedom, yet is very far from 
a state of licentiousness. The law of nature gives men no 
right to do anything that is immoral, or contrary to the will 
of God ™ 


Among the lessons the state of nature yields is that all humans 

are by nature equal. What sets West’s conception apart from his 
contemporaries is the extent of equality. He asserts that many, 
if not most, of the differences that can be detected between men 
are not attributable to nature but to education. 


The great difference that we may observe among several 
classes of mankind arises chiefly from their education and 
their laws: hence men become virtuous or vicious, good 
commonwealthsmen or the contrary, generous, noble, and 
courageous, or base, mean-spirited, and cowardly, according 
to the impression that they have received from the 
government that they are under, together with their education 
and the methods that have been practised by their leaders to 
form their minds early in life.” 


In spite of his high view of reason, West does not 


believe that humans can live responsibly in the state of nature. 


Due to the degenerate state into which the human race has fallen, 
the law of nature does not have sufficient rational force to 
persuade enough fallen human beings to live in peace. 


The law of nature is a perfect standard and measure of 
action for beings that persevere in a state of moral 
rectitude; but the case is far different with us, who are in 
a fallen and degenerate estate. We have a law in our members 
which is continually warring against the law of the mind, by 
which we often become enslaved to the basest lusts, and are 
brought into bondage to the vilest passions. The strong 
propensities of our animal nature often overcome the sober 
dictates of reason and conscience, and betray us into actions 
injurious to the public and destructive of the safety and 
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happiness of society.” 
As a consequence, men in the state of nature 


form themselves into politic bodies, that they may enact laws 
for the public safety, and appoint particular penalties for 
the violation of their laws, and invest a suitable number of 
persons with authority to put in execution and enforce the 
laws of the state, in order that wicked men may be restrained 
from doing mischief to their fellow-creatures, that the 
injured may have their rights restored to them, that the 
virtuous may be encouraged in doing good, and that every 
member of society may be protected and secured in the 
peaceable, quiet possession and enjoyment of all those 
liberties and privileges which the Deity has bestowed upon 
him; i.e., that he may safely enjoy and pursue whatever he 
chooses, that is consistent with the public good. This shows 
that the end and design of civil government cannot be to 
deprive men of their liberty or take away their freedom; but, 
on the contrary, the true design of civil government is to 
protect men in the enjoyment of liberty.” 


As in earlier Congregationalist thought, an ideal form of 
government is not stipulated. 
The modes of administration may be very different, and the 
forms of government may vary from each other in different 
ages and nations; but, under every form, the end of civil 
government is the same, and cannot vary: it is like the laws 
of the Medes and the Persians--it altereth not.” 
Unlike earlier sermons, however, West articulates a very detailed 
and coherent account of the political condition of any just 
society: what a government owes its citizens, and what citizens 
owe a government. 
To begin with, all government must be based on the 


consent of the governed. 


All the members of a community have a natural right to 
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assemble themselves together, and act and vote for such 
regulations as they judge are necessary for the good of the 
whole. 


In addition, when 


a community is become very numerous, it is very difficult, 
and in many cases impossible, for all to meet together to 
regulate the affairs of the state; hence comes the necessity 
of appointing delegates to represent the people in a general 
assembly. And this ought to be looked upon as a sacred and 
inalienable right, of which a people cannot justly divest 
themselves 


West further argues that since it is so important for the 
representatives to reflect the will of the people, it is 
essential that the deliberative meeting place not be 
geographically distant from the people, such as in a foreign 
land. * 

Majority rule should govern the political decision-making 
of the society, whether through the assembly of the people or 
their representatives. 

It is also necessary that the minor part should submit to 
the major; e.g., when legislators have enacted a set of laws 
which are highly approved by a large majority of the 
community as tending to promote the public good, in this 
case, if a small number of persons are so unhappy as to view 
the matter in a very different point of light from the 
public, though they have an undoubted right to show the 
reasons of their dissent from the judgment of the public ‘ 

it is the duty of those few that dissent peaceably and for 
conscience’s sake to submit to the public judgment. * 


As long as rulers are qualified and govern competently 


and morally, people owe them support and loyalty. 
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While . . . they rule in the fear of God, and while they 
promote the welfare of the state .. . it is the 
indispensable duty of all to submit to them, and to oppose a 
turbulent, factious, and libertine spirit, whenever and 
wherever it discovers itself. When a people have by their 
free consent conferred upon a number of men a power to rule 
and govern them, they are bound to obey them. Hence 
disobedience becomes a breach of faith; it is violating a 
constitution of their own appointing, and breaking a compact 
for which they ought to have the most sacred regard.® 


West is careful to emphasize the importance of obedience under 
normal conditions. 

When rulers do not observe and protect the rights of the 
people, however, then revolution, even violent revolution, is 
justified. 


When a people find themselves cruelly oppressed by the parent 
state, they have an undoubted right to throw off the yoke, 
and to assert their liberty, .. . for, in this case, by the 
law of self-preservation, which is the first law of nature, 
they have not only an undoubted right, but it is their 
indispensable duty, if they cannot be redressed any other 
way, to renounce all submission to the government that has 
oppressed them, and set up an independent state of their 

own. 


Using this basis, West evaluates the legitimacy of 
British government and finds, unlike Eliot, that the undeclared 
revolution in which the colonists were engaged is entirely 
warranted. 


It would be highly criminal not to feel a due resentment 
against such tyrannical monsters. It is an indispensable 
duty, my brethren, which we owe to God and our country, to 
rouse up and bestir ourselves, and, being animated with a 
noble zeal for the sacred cause of liberty, to defend our 
lives and fortunes, even to the shedding the last drop of 
blood. The love of our country, the tender affection that we 
have for our wives and children, the regard we ought to have 
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34 
for unborn posterity, yea, everything that is dear and 
sacred, do now loudly call upon us to use our best endeavors 
to save our country.*® 
While West places primary emphasis on these foundational 
and theoretical issues, he did not, however, wholly ignore the 
responsibility and character of rulers. He argues that the 
function of rulers is to promote the social good by protecting 
the liberties of all people. This is best accomplished by 
enacting 
good laws to encourage every noble and virtuous sentiment, to 
suppress vice and immorality, to promote industry, and to 
punish idleness, that parent of innumerable evils; to promote 
arts and sciences, and to banish ignorance from among 
mankind. 
The role of the magistrate in promoting virtue and 
punishing vice, though not emphasized as heavily as before, 


continued to be advocated. While government exists to protect 


the liberty of citizens, the magistrate is not prohibited from 


punishing vice and preventing action harmful to society. 


If we consult our happiness and real good, we can never wish 
for an unreasonable liberty, viz., a freedom to do evil, 
which . . . is the only thing that the magistrate is to 
refrain us from.® 
Not only must magistrates promote virtue, but they must 
be virtuous themselves. While the character of the magistrate is 


not emphasized to the extent it had been, probably due to the 


fact that a magistrate is seen to be much more of a servant of 
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the people than before, character and qualifications are 


nonetheless important to West. 

From this account of civil government we learn that the 
business of magistrates is weighty and important. It 
requires both wisdom and integrity. When either are wanting, 
government will be poorly administered; more especially if 
our governors are men of loose morals and abandoned 
principles.*® 

Since religion is still regarded to be the surest 

promoter of good citizenship and societal felicity, the good 
magistrate can do no better than to see that the dictates of 
religion are taught and obeyed 
As nothing tends like religion and the fear of God to make 
men good members of the commonwealth, it is the duty of 
Magistrates to become the patrons and promoters of religion 
and piety, and to make suitable laws for the maintaining 
public worship, and decently supporting the teachers of 
religion. 
Though the magistrate should encourage adherence to the outward 
dictates of religion, he must not violate an individual’s liberty 
of conscience, a right which continues to be held sacred by the 
clergy. West goes further than many of his Congregationalist 
brethren, however, by arguing that the politically favored status 
of Congregationalism be extended to all denominations. This is 
to be done by allowing citizens to designate their parish taxes 
go to the church of their choice, rather than the parish 


(Congregational) church, as the law stipulates.” 


West finds his conclusions not only to be supported by 
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reason and revelation, but also by providence. In keeping with 


the emphasis that the Puritans and Congregationalists both placed 
on providential history, West reexamines New England history and 
argues that if the citizens of Massachusetts keep the covenant, a 
concept of ongoing importance to the ministers throughout the 
period, victory would be guaranteed. 


Our fathers fled from the rage of prelatical tyranny and 
persecution, and came into this land in order to enjoy 
liberty of conscience, and they have increased to a great 
people. Many have been the interpositions of Divine 
Providence cn our behalf, both in our fathers’ days and ours; 
and, though we are now engaged in a war with Great Britain, 
yet we have been prospered in a most wonderful manner. And 
can we think that he who has thus far helped us will give us 
up into the hands of our enemies? Certainly he that has 
begun to deliver us will continue to show his mercy toward 
us, in saving us from the hands of our enemies: he will not 
forsake us if we do not forsake him. Our cause is so just 
and good that nothing can prevent our success but only our 
sins. 


The Roots of Congregationalist Political Thought 
at the Revolution 


As we have seen, the major difference between West’s 
sermon and those of preceding periods is the extent to which he 
has further developed the "substratum of belief," and made it, 
and not the character and role of rulers, the foundation of 
Congregationalist political thought. Attention is given to the 
latter, but emphasis is placed on the former, a reversal of the 
previous style exhibited by Eliot and others. 

Throughout the eighteenth century, Congregationalist 


ministers used the English Constitution as their source of 


*Ibid., 440. 
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political thinking, but West and the other ministers found this 


framework to be inadequate when exposed to the stress of the 
1760’‘s and 1770’s, and found in liberal state-of-nature thinking 
a more satisfactory way to think politically. While West’s 
political philosophy is not necessarily inconsistent with that 
expressed by Eliot or others earlier, he has considerably 
developed the political theology in a more liberal direction. 

West’s sermon betrays Unitarian and rationalist leanings, 
which not all the Congregationalists shared. Nevertheless, while 
some ministers would nuance their discussion of human nature and 
the fall differently and emphasize different components, such as 
the character of a good ruler, after 1773 there is near total 
agreement in the conclusions drawn from state-of-nature thinking, 
the political interpretation of the Bible, and the use of 
Enlightenment political thought. 

Without question, trinitarian Congregationalists disagree 
with much of West’s theology. On political matters, however, the 
agreement among Congregationalists is virtually unanimous. 

Samuel Langdon, President of Harvard and a trinitarian, utilizes 
state-of-nature thinking in his 1775 election sermon and comes to 
political conclusions almost identical to West’s. 
By the law of nature, any body of people, destitute of order 
and government, may form themselves into a civil society, 
according to their best prudence, and so provide for their 
common safety and advantage. When one form is found by the 


majority not to answer the grand purpose in any tolerable 
degree, they may, by common consent put and end to it, and 
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set up another.” 


The 1775 Thanksgiving sermon of Samuel Baldwin further 
illustrates the commitment of the clergy to liberal political 
conceptions. Coming from a more rural parish and apparently 
affiliating with the trinitarian camp, Baldwin builds his 
political teaching using the same state-of-nature logic employed 
by West and Langdon. 

What are called natural rights, are in part surrendered, 
whenever mankind voluntarily enter into society and form into 
bodies-politick;--which surrender, ought ever to be with this 
express, or at least tacit view and design--the promoting the 
greater security and advantage of every individual, and the 
more extensive happiness of the collective body--the sole 
true end of all government. 

The rights of.conscience are unalienable. , 

Life, liberty and property are an inheritance secured by 
the immutable laws of nature.” 

Two phrases in Baldwin’s sermon are frequently used in 
other Congregationalist sermons but not by either Eliot or West. 
Frequently, ministers argue that the purpose of government is to 
promote the "happiness" of the people, or "life, liberty, and 
property." These phrases abound in the sermons of this era and 
represent the importance of these rights to the ministers. While 
not using the same language, Eliot and West affirm the same ideas 


by emphasizing that the central concern of government is the 


promotion of liberty. 


Samuel Langdon, Government Corrupted by Vice, and 
recovered by Righteousness. In The Pulpit of the American 
Revolution: or, the Political Sermons of the Period of 1776, ed., 
John Wingate Thornton (Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1860) 250. 


Samuel Baldwin, A Sermon Preached at Plymouth, December 
22, 1775 . . . (Boston: Powars & Willis, 1776), 14, 26. 
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Neither Langdon nor Baldwin’s sermons possessed any 
extra-Biblical citations, but as we have seen they, like most of 
the sermons, demonstrate a familiarity with the liberal political 
discourse of the day. Lack of citations does not mean lack of 
influence and familiarity, since referencing sources was not 
customary for sermons, and citations were used infrequently. 
Nevertheless, taken on the whole, the sermons do contain an 
abundance of classical and Enlightenment references. The 
ministers’ use of the classics is on the whole peripheral. 
Examples of classical figures or quotes from classical writers 
are illustrative and do not constitute a central portion of the 
arguments expressed. Among figures quoted or referenced during 
this time include Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar, Aristides, 
Livy, Cicero, Herodotus, Xenophon, Plutarch, and several 
anonymous Latin verses. 

As before, the Bible is the most referenced source in the 
sermons of this era. Yet it is not the most important 


theoretical source. The re-interpretation given by Eliot, West 


and others to support the primacy of reason in political life 


gives the Enlightenment intellectual primacy. The Enlightenment 
sources are referenced more frequently and appear to play a large 
role in the sermons. Hume, Burlemaqui, Montesquieu, Hoadley, 
Milton, Trenchard, Hutcheson, Pope, and Bacon are all referenced 
at one time or another, but by far the most frequent extra- 
biblical reference employed during this period is John Locke. 


Locke’s political writing is first cited during this period by 
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William Patten in 1766,°* and is referenced numerous times in 


sermons during the following decade. 


One major change in sermons that illustrates the extent 


to which liberalism has captured the minds of the ministers is 


the way they have redefined the meaning of the Massachusetts 


founding. At the outset of the period, the founders are either 


portrayed as champions of religious liberty and the English 


Constitution, or as an unenlightened people whose true goals were 


realized in the establishment of religious toleration and the 


This latter 


English Constitution in the second charter of 1691. 


vision is illustrated in Amos Adams’ Thanksgiving sermon of 1769. 


The views on which this land was settled were singular and 
noble. . . . They were indeed, in general a very serious 
consciencious set of people. In some things they appear to 
us, at this day, to have been narrow in their principles, 
but, if we reflect, we shall find nothing singular in them on 
that account. The age they lived in was dark, compared with 
ours. . . . Time and enquiry, experience and observation for 
more than an hundred years have increased the light, and 


“william Patten, A Discourse Delivered at Hallifax. .. 
(Boston: D. Kneeland, 1766), 17. "Sentiments very different from 
these, were entertained by the great Mr. Lock, which he has very 
clearly expressed, in his essay on government, particularly, 
Essay 2, chap. 18,19, one paragraph from the latter I shall 
transcribe. After consulting the doctrine of passive obedience, 
he proceeds thus: ‘Here ’tis like, the common question will be 
made, who shall be judge, whether the prince or legislature act 
contrary to their trust? This perhaps, ill-affected and factious 
men may spread among the people, when the prince only makes use 
of his just prerogative.’ To this I reply, the people shall be 
judge; who shall be judge whether his trustee or deputy acts 
well, and according to the trust reposed in him, but he who 
deputes him, and must, by having deputed him, have still a power 
to discard him, when he fails in his trust? If this be 
reasonable in particular cases of private men, why should it be 
otherwise in that of the greatest moment, where the welfare of 
millions is concerned; and also, where the evil, if not 
prevented, is greater, and the redress very difficult, dear, and 
dangerous." 
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taught the more sensible part of christians moderation, 
candor, and forbearance. ... 

The sacred thirst for liberty brought our fathers hither. 
They endured the yoke of slavery with great uneasiness. The 
first hints that William and Mary had ascended the throne, 
aroused them to spirited measures ... . After three or 
four years the present charter was obtained. ... It’s 
priviledges we wish, and pray may be transmitted a fair 
inheritance to our children after us.--Only I would observe, 
that one of our ministers, the Rev. Dr. Increase Mather was a 
principal agent in obtaining the present charter. His praise 
is in all the churches: His name will be remembered thro’ 
many generations.” 


In Samuel Baldwin's 1775 Thanksgiving sermon, however, 
the founders are now held up as champions and models of a 
republican government based on liberal principles. Increase 
Mather, the second charter, and the English Constitution are no 
longer regarded as highlights of providential history. 
Our forefathers in the infancy of Plymouth colony, disclaimed 
all authority of parliament over them, that in their 
corporate capacity, being legally assembled, did ordain, 
constitute and enact, that no act, imposition, law or 
ordinance should be made, or imposed upon them, then, or in 
time to come, but such as should be made or imposed by 
consent of the associates or their representatives legally 
assembled.*® 
As Samuel Baldwin’s sermon intimates, a change has 
occurred in the outlook of the ministers since 1764. At the 
outset of this period, they possess an undeveloped constitutional 
thought based on the English Constitution that emphasizes 
liberty, separated powers, the character of rulers, and the 


virtue of society. By the end of the period they have 


undergirded their political thought with an Enlightened 


amos Adams, A Concise, Historical View... (Boston: 
Kneeland & Adams, 1769), 63-64, 27. 


Baldwin, A Sermon Preached, 25. 
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foundation. 


Conclusion 


The question remains: What is the nature of that 
Enlightened foundation? To what extent does the story of the 
Massachusetts Congregationalists validate the judgments of the 
Classical Republican, Scottish Common Sense philosophy, the 


Calvinist, and/or the Liberal paradigms of the American founding? 


In short, all paradigms are represented in the sermons of 


this era. For instance, liberalism, understood as "a political 
tradition of lawful, limited government, the consent of the 
governed, religious toleration and the separation of church and 
state, the sovereign judgment of the people"*’ based on state- 
of-nature thinking, is clearly reflected in Congregationalist 
political theory. Its influence, however, is not monolithic. 
Scottish common-sense philosophy is evident in the clergy’s 
thinking about human nature and morality. As we have seen, the 
clergy did not hold a Calvinist or even Puritan understanding of 
human depravity, nor did they embrace Locke’s epistemology. 
Instead they held a view of human nature and moral understanding 
Similar to Francis Hutcheson, who asserted, contrary to Locke, 
"that man’s moral sense was innate rather than the product of 


reason, and that this inborn proclivity ultimately inclined men 


*7Dworetz, The Unvarnished Doctrine, 186. 
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to sociable and public-regarding behavior."** Though the fall 
accounted for human moral failure and conflict, the ministers, 
due to the influence of Hutcheson, were more optimistic than 
their Puritan fathers about the ability of education and reason 
to transform the human condition. Because of the existence of 
conscience, humans need only to be reminded of morality and 
educated about their true interests to behave in a way supportive 
of themselves and the community. 

Classical republicanism is also evident in the sermons. 
The deep commitment of ministers to England and the English 
Constitution represents not only the influence of liberal 
thought, but also the republican thought of the English Country 
party.*? The ideas of these Whigs were in such currency in New 
England that the concern of ministers about commerce, luxury, 
corruption, and selfish individualism must be taken as evidence 
that classical republican thought played an important role in 
their thinking. 

Neither can the influences of reformed thought be 
overlooked. As Ruth Bloch argues, the interpenetration of 


religious and ideological themes is so evident in the ministers’ 


%Donald S. Lutz, "The Intellectual Background to the 
American Founding." Texas Tech Law Review 21 (1950) 2337. Norman 
Fiering would not be surprised at this finding. He argued that 
the "most significant development in the history of ethics 
between 1675 and 1725" at Harvard was "the rise of sentimentalist 
ethical theory." Norman Fiering, Moral Philosophy at Seventeenth- 
Century Harvard: A Discipline in Transition (Chapel Hill, N.C.: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1981) 5. 


%Appleby, Liberalism, 22. 
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thinking that it is wrong to minimize the influence of Calvinist 


° Their emphasis on covenant, the millennium, the 


theology.?° 
jeremiad, and righteousness demonstrates the continuing 
significance of the Puritan tradition, albeit in a modified way. 
Just as it was not possible for Puritans "to segregate a man’s 


wi101 


spiritual life from his communal life, neither was it 


possible for Congregationalists. 


Although there is clearly a mixture of ideas traceable to 


different intellectual paradigms, the question of predominance is 
important. Here we run into considerable difficulty because of 
the lack of knowledge concerning the intellectual formation and 
political education of the ministers. The sermons suggest the 
existence of all these paradigms; unfortunately, the supporting 
research necessary to resolve the question of primacy is 
inconclusive. 

Citations and use of language suggest places to look but 
do not themselves constitutute proof of influence. To make 
judgments concerning intellectual influence we need to understand 
the intellectual life of the ministers. This can be done by 
looking at their college curriculum, letters, reading material, 
as weJl as the intellectual paradigms on which these are based. 


Unfortunately, we have little knowledge of these aspects of their 


Ruth Bloch, "Religion and Ideological Change in the 
American Revolution," in Religion & American Politics: From the 
Colonial Period to the 1980s ed. Mark A. Noll (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1990), 44-61. 


berry Miller, Errand into the Wilderness (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1984) 142. 
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intellectual life. For instance, Thomas Siegel and David Robson 


have given us some sense of the eighteenth-century Harvard 
curriculum, but the political nature of curriculum is largely 


unknown. 


Moreover, due to the Harvard Library fire of 1763, 
records that could have answered many of these questions are 
forever lost. 

Another source of potential help is the libraries and 
papers of the ministers. Unfortunately, we have the papers and 
records of only a few ministers, and of those, only a few diaries 
and letters are politically relevant. While the materials that 
do exist are not inconsequential, they are hardly sufficient to 
resolve the debate concerning the intellectual roots of the group 
as a whole. Though we do not have the knowledge necessary to 
discuss intellectual roots in a definitive way, existing evidence 
Suggests that liberalism forms the intellectual foundation of 
their political thought, and that reformed thought, through its 
emphasis on virtue, supplies the conscience. 

As we have seen, the Congregationalists came to employ 
state-of-nature theory to construct a political edifice that 
embraced the major tenets of liberal thought. Scottish moral 
thought and classical republicanism can also be found in their 
thinking, but neither paradigm is used to contradict these 


liberal assumptions in any politically fundamental way. Nor do 


12rhomas Jay Siegel, "Governance and Curriculum at Harvard 
College in the 18th Century," (Ph.D. diss: Harvard University, 
1990); and, David W. Robson, Educating Republicans: the College 
in the Era of the Revolution, 1750-1800 (Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Press, 1985) 
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these paradigms come nearly as close to liberalism in accounting 


for the particular political constitution the Congregationalists 
establish. 

The evidence for the priority of liberalism goes beyond 
just analogy. While political ideas were undoubtedly transmitted 
to ministers in a variety of ways, the primary source of 
political guidance for ministers was the political thought of 
John Locke. This assertion is confirmed both textually and by an 
examination of the historical and intellectual context of the 
period. Textually, we find that Locke’s vision of the law of 
nature, his formulation of the social contract and its 
constitutional implications consistently resonate in the sermons 
of the ministers. Moreover, except for the Bible, Locke’s Second 
Treatise is referenced more often than any other work. 

The importance of Locke is also highlighted by the 
intellectual environment of the ministers. The fact is that for 
the better part of the eighteenth century, politics was a hobby 
for the Massachusetts clergy. They were not formally trained in 
politics, and as the simplistic commitment of the clergy to the 
English Constitution through the first half of the eighteenth 
century demonstrates, they were not forced, nor did they feel 
compelled to do much political thinking until after the Stamp 
Act. Congregationalist political thought under the second 
charter is notable primarily for its stability, not its 
creativity. The election sermon of Edward Holyoke in 1736 is 


very similar to Andrew Eliot’s of 1765. Clearly, the ministers 


47 
were not intellectually prepared to respond effectively to the 
turn of events that followed the Stamp Act, and it is not 
surprising that they would turn to John Locke for insight in 
their moment of need or would find his political philosophy 
compelling. 
The ministers were already familiar with Locke and had 


faith in him. Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding was a work 


which all had undoubtedly read at Harvard, and as John Dunn 
points out, it was extremely significant in eighteenth-century 
New England.**? More importantly, Locke was understood to be a 
Christian thinker’ and was trusted by the clergy. When we 
consider that Locke was known and trusted by these ministers, 
that his political writing was available in Massachusetts, that 
he was being read at Harvard,*® that ideas strikingly similar 

to his are evidenced in sermon after sermon, and that he and his 


Second Treatise are referenced much more than any other 


103John Dunn, "The Politics of Locke", 79-80. It should be 
noted that Norman Fiering debates the influence of the Essay. He 
does not deny that it was widely read in the eighteenth century, 
just that its ideas were directly influential of the thought of 
the day. Even if Fiering is technically correct, this does not 
undercut Dunn’s argument. The fact remains that even if they 
misunderstood Locke, they read Locke, trusted Locke, and regarded 
him as important. 


1%7ohn Dunn, "What is Living and What is Dead in the 
Political Theory of John Locke?" chap. in Interpreting Political 
Responsibility: Essays 1981-1989 (Cambridge, England: Polity 
Press, 1990), 9-25; John Dunn, The Political Thought of John 
Locke: An Historical Account of the Argument of the "Two 
Treatises of Government," (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1969). 


105See Siegel, Governance. 
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contemporary political thinker or work, the importance of Locke 


is unmistakable. When overnight the Stamp Act forced ministers 
to think politically, they turned to the ideas of someone they 
trusted, someone whose intellectual framework they had already 
assimilated. Not surprisingly they found in Locke’s work a 
political framework that cohered with their world-view, and they 
embraced it. 

Even though Locke is important, his influence was not 
all-encompassing, and not-all the liberal ideas of the clergy can 
be attributed to him. Liberal ideas were communicated in a 
multitude of ways through a variety of mediums during this 
period. John Dunn, for instance, emphasizes the importance of 
not only examining citations and accolades, but also the content 
of the thought.*°© Several ideas asserted by the clergy cannot 
be found in Locke, such as checks and balances and opposition to 
standing armies. In addition, the sermons cite other liberal 
thinkers such as Sidney and Montesquieu. Hence, while Locke is 


important, he is not the sole source of liberal ideas.?”’ 


Dunn, "“Politics,"; and Dunn, "What is Living and What is 
Dead in the Political Theory of John Locke?" chap in Interpreting 
Political Responsibility, (Cambridge: Polity Press, 1990), 9-25. 


70ther thinkers, such as Dunn, Laslett, and Strauss may 
dispute the primacy of Locke by arguing that the thought of the 
ministers does not truly reflect Lockean thought. This may in 
fact be true, but what is important for our purposes was not 
whether ministers properly understood Locke, but whether they 
believed they understood him and regarded him as most important. 
See Dunn, The Political Thought of John Locke; Peter Laslett, 
John Locke’s Two Treatises on Government (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1960); Leo Strauss, "Modern Natural Right," 
chap in Natural Right and History (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1953), 165-251. 
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While Locke and liberalism can account for the essence of 
Congregationalist political thought, it cannot satisfactorily 
account for their emphasis on virtue. Locke does address the 


relationship between religion and virtue in a manner consistent 


with the Congregationalists, but it does not appear that he is 


the source of their position. Since we can trace the 
Puritan/Congregationalist clergy’s concern about the importance 
of virtue and religion for politics to writing prior to the birth 
of Locke, it becomes apparent that Locke is not the proper place 
to look for influence in this regard. 

Clearly, classical republicans will claim influence at 
this juncture, but it is the reformation tradition that takes 
precedence here. The virtue promoted in these sermons is neither 
Machiavellian public virtue nor an understanding of virtue unique 
to Locke, but rather Christian virtue as taught by the reformed 
tradition. 

Classical republicanism teaches that "human beings are 
political animals who realize themselves only through 
participation in public life, through active citizenship in a 
republic."*** Proponents of this position assert that the 
"exercise of civic virtue enabled men to realize their human 
potential at the same time it imposed form on the flotsam and 
jetsam of human events. Only men secure in their property could 


be virtuous, and only through the exertions of such men could 


108kKramnick, Republicanism, 164. 
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property be made secure." This position implies that 


property is a prerequisite to virtue, that public life is the 
means through which men become virtuous, and that virtue is 
associated "with self-assertion, and self-realization, not with 
self abnegation."?°. 

Congregationalists staunchly oppose such an understanding 
of virtue. While there is no question that the clergy on the 
whole could be described as federalist and often supported 
property interests, their. understanding of virtue was rooted in 
the Christian tradition, not the classical tradition. The 
ministers taught that knowledge of virtue is not culturally 
derived but is obtained by an understanding of the mind of God 
consistent with Scripture, 

The Congregationalist understanding of virtue, while not 
completely faithful to Calvin, is rooted in the Calvinist 
tradition. Calvin, along with the Congregationalists, flatly 
rejected the classical republican notion that virtue is rooted in 
a self-interest attached to public activity. 

Calvin’s account is more inward than the accounts of 
philosophers because it demands a holiness absolutely 
detached from man’s natural self-interest, a "life of 
righteousness to which we are not at all inclined by nature." 
And since this holiness is alien to our nature we can never 
achieve our union with God . .. by virtue of our holiness. . 


To become a vessel of this divine holiness, the believer 
must be emptied of all attachment to human goods; as far as 


1Mappleby, Liberalism, 283. 


°Christopher Lasch, The True and Only Heaven: Progress and 
Its Critics (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1991), 173. 
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possible he must forget himself and all natural virtue.™ 


Like Calvin, Congregationalists did not believe that "true 
righteousness can be enforced."** Nevertheless, they "took it 
for granted that it was entirely appropriate to urge on 
magistrates their duty to see to the piety and virtue of the 
citizenry by means of laws and directives." 

In contrast to classical republicanism, virtue was not 
understood as a creation of the society or the self, but of God. 
While virtue certainly benefits society, its prime purpose and 
benefit is the satisfaction it gives God. Their ongoing embrace 
of the Puritan covenant demonstrates that Congregationalists held 
to this understanding of virtue. For Massachusetts to avoid 
God’s wrath and flourish, it must have a polity that honored 
liberty by promoting the freedom of conscience and virtuous 
living as understood by the reformers. Because Christianity 
continued to lie at the heart of the ministers’ understanding of 
virtue, the Congregationalist clergy’s condemnation of sin and 
ungodliness in 1679 could have been reproduced verbatim in 1790 
with no loss of comprehension or coherence. 

Indeed, classical republicanism cannot be the source of 
the Congregationalist understanding of virtue because its 


understanding of virtue is incompatible with Congregationalist 


111Ralph C. Hancock, Calvin and the Foundations of Modern 
Politics (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1989), 93. 


M2Harro Hépfl, The Christian Polity of John Calvin 
(Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1982), 189. 
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thought. As Christopher Lasch puts the matter. 


Recent scholarship, much of it inspired by the hope of 
reviving a sense of civic obligation and of countering the 
acquisitive individualism fostered by liberalism, has 
overlooked the more vigorous concept of virtue that was 
articulated in certain varieties of radical Protestantism. 
For a Puritan like John Milton, "virtue" referred not to the 
disinterested service of the public good but to the courage, 
vitality, and life-giving force emanating, in the last 
analysis, from the creator of the universe. Milton 
associated virtue both with the blessings conferred on 
mankind by God and with the grateful recognition of life as a 
gift rather than a challenge to our power to shape it to our 
Own purposes. Jonathan Edwards likewise understood that 
gratitude implied a recognition of man’s dependence on a 
higher power. For Edwards, ingratitude--the refusal to 
acknowledge limits on human powers, the wish to achieve 
godlike knowledge and capacities--became the antithesis of 
virtue and original sin.* 


Clearly, the Massachusetts Congregationalists of this era stand 


with Milton, Edwards, and possess a Reformed political 


conscience. Their political mind, however, has been captured by 


liberalism. 


4Tasch, The True and Only Heaven, 15. 
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Free Lancers and Fogmeisters: Party Control and White 
House Communications Activities ' 


Martha Joynt Kumar 


Three months into President Clinton's term, the headline on the 
front page of the Washington Post declared: "Panetta: President 
in Trouble on the Hill." The subheading declared: "Agenda at 
Risk, Trade Pact Dead."’ This was a disappointing start for the 
week during which the White House had hoped to highlight the 
accomplishments of its first hundred days and reinforce the 
possibilities that lay ahead. Budget Director Leon Panetta, 
speaking on the record to a group of reporters, expressed his 
doubts about the directions the administration was taking not 
only on the economy, but on health care, aid to Russia, and the 
North American Free Trade Agreement as well. 


Meanwhile over at the Office of Media Affairs, director Jeff 
Eller, and his crew were preparing for distribution thousands of 


‘This is a draft of a chapter for my forthcoming book, Wired 
for Sound and Pictures: The President and White House 
Communications Policies (Johns Hopkins University Press). The 
book analyzes the press activities of the Carter, Reagan, Bush, 
and Clinton administrations in order to understand the variations 
found among them. The explanations studied are: party control of 
the White House, the personal style of the President, and the 
goals of an administration. Your comments on the draft are 
welcome. Please address them to me at: Department of Political 
Science, Towson State University, Baltimore, Md. 21204. 


? The Washington Post, April 27, 1993, p.1. 
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copies of a publication lauding the President's feats. 3 "What 
will come from what we accomplished here -- more economic growth, 
comprehensive health and welfare reform, a new system of national 
service, and the like -- is new opportunities for achievement, 
empowerment and progress for middle-class Americans, and a new 
direction for us all. It is indeed America's season of renewal," 
declared the White House analysis of the administration's first 
100 days.‘ For all its zeal, the Media Affairs assessment went 
unnoticed in the press, except as an effort to put fresh shingles 
on a leaky roof. Instead the Panetta interview was fodder for two 
days of front page stories that served as lead-ins for 
traditional one hundred day pieces. 


Initially President Clinton was said to be "unhappy and 
exasperated" when first confronted with the story.’ However, once 
he went on the record, he supported his budget director. "I need 
for him to get his spirits up," said the President. "He had a 
bad day yesterday because he got his spirits down. I want to buck 
him up. I don't want to take him to the woodshed."® With this 
seeming about face President Clinton and his White House staff 
were dramatizing a time-honored Democratic organizational habit: 
staff free-lancing with little or no coordination among the crew 
or, more importantly, exercise of Presidential discipline. 


By May the President's frustration was close to the boiling 
point. He complained openly about the difficulty of getting what 
he considered to be good and reasonable plans for government 
programs through to the public. He expressed the need for help in 
circumventing Washington's political potholes. "We've done a 
lousy job of cutting through the fog that surrounds this town," 
he told a late spring Rose Garden audience assembled for a 
televised question and answer session.’ For a solution to his 
communications problems, the President turned to acknowledged 
masters of the craft: the Republicans. David Gergen, the most 
proficient of the 1970s and 1980s Republican White House 


> "Clinton Administration Accomplishments and Actions: First 
100 Days", April, 1993. Distributed by the Office of Media 
Liaison through its White House computer network and accessed, in 
my case, through CompuServe: (100days.txt]. 


‘ "The First 100 Days, Administration of President Bill 
Clinton, January 20 - April 30, 1993, [dys100.txt]. 


° "President Discounts Panetta's Doubts," Ann Devroy, The 
Washington Post, April 28, 1993, p.1. 


Ibid. 


"*Remarks by the President during CBS This Morning Town Hall 
Meeting", May 27, 1993, [cbs.txt]. 
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communications officials, signed on with the Clinton team to 
provide some Republican magic. Hired as the President's 
"fogmeister", he was an expert who could not only cut through the 
murk when that was required but could also disperse some when 
such need arose. 


The historical difficulties Democrats have faced in organizing 
their own has not escaped the notice of the White House press 
corps. Dennis Farney, a Wall Street Journal reporter who covered 
the White House during both the Ford and Carter years, points out 
the difficulty that Democrats get into when they seek to make 
friends with the press. "Democrats get into trouble with us 
because they assume we're their pals and won't report some of the 
juicy things they've told us," states Farney.® Farney 
underscores the partisan patterns of behavior he found during his 
years of observation. Republicans are less inclined to stray into 
the same troubled waters as Democrats he suggests. Yet they have 
their own problems with reporters. "Republicans get into trouble 
with us [reporters] because they're so suspicious. They often act 
as if they've something to hide," Farney differentiates.’ 


In many areas, party control is a critical element in determining 
how a White House chooses to interact with the news media and, in 
turn, how reporters cover the building and its people. A ripple 
effect moves out from the organizational patterns that each party 
employs. From the White House these stylistic dissimilarities 
flow outward to the reporters covering the President. As Dennis 
Farney suggests, the partisan difference led to a variation in 
the types of stories he came to expect in each administration. 
"With Republicans, as a reporter, you pay more attention to the 
formal structure," he said.’® "In Democratic administrations, the 
whole organization is a lot more flexible and personality plays 
more of a role, including the President," Farney commented. 


Party difference, in fact, influences two primary administrative 
areas. First is the concept a President and his operatives have 
of the White House staff structure and the President's place in 
it. Second is the way each party creates the units charged with 
publicizing the President and his administration and thereby its 
definition of communications. Democrats and Republicans place 
different values on the concept of staff structure and view 
communications from different vantage points. For our purposes, 
an inquiry into the influence of party control in communications 
involves an examination of two areas: the organization of the 


8 Interview with Dennis Farney (April 16, 1981), Washington, 
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White House staff and the impact of party control on White House 
communications patterns. Before tackling these issues, however, 
we need to examine the interest that the President and news 
organizations have in each other. At the same time, we need to 
look also at the basic communications services provided to news 
organizations by both Democratic and Republican administrations. 


The President: The Straw That Stirs The Drink 


The President and reporters are both drawn to the White House for 
the same reason: the levers of power located there. The President 
wants to use the authority of the office to enact the programs he 
spent at least a year talking to the public about as he ran for 
office. Reporters are there to chronicle authority, its use, and 
those executing it. Helen Thomas, the senior corespondent for 
United Press International, is drawn to the White House as a 
"flash point where news can occur at any time."’! The stakes 
involved in a President's performance are high, giving the 
correspondent's who follow him and his actions a special role. "I 
believe the greatest contribution a White House reporter can 
make," said Thomas, "is to keep an eye on the President, to help 


keep democracy alive." 


For reporters and presidents as well, the chief executive 
represents energy in the political system. He is by dint of his 
position what Reggie Jackson promised he would be when he came to 
the New York Yankees: the straw that stirs the drink. Presidents 
wish that their first four years in the White House would yield 
the kind of results that Jackson had in his first four New York 
years. But they view a Washington laden with George 
Steinbrenners, each waiting to ruin a President's dream. One of 
the villains most presidents single out as thwarting their best 
efforts is the news media. 


Presidents view news organizations as occupying a central 
position between the chief executive and the public. When they 
run for the presidency, candidates view news organizations as 
their life line to the public. The staff advance book used 
internally by those working for Ronald Reagan's campaign in 1980 
pointed up the stakes involved in press coverage: 


The traveling press provides the vital communications link 
between the candidate and the people of the country. 


‘Helen Thomas, Dateline: White House (New York: Macmillan 
Publishing Company, 1975), p.xviii. 
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Timely reports filed by the traveling press are paramount to the 
overall mission and effectiveness of a candidate's trip.... 

Your advance work will determine how the world sees the 
candidate. Without press coverage which accurately reflects 

what the campaign is trying to communicate, the positive 


aspects of the trip are diminished - if not destroyed. ” 


Once he gets into office the President retains the image of the 
place of the press in politics, but often sees it as more 
difficult to control than he found it to be as a successful 
candidate. "When you're not in a campaign, when you have to stay 
there and go to work," Clinton told a group representing the 
Newspaper Association of America, "you are at the mercy of press 
coverage."’‘ He complained that the defeat of his $16 billion 
economic stimulus package received "50 times the press coverage" 
that was given the successful budget resolution involving much 
greater sums. "I'm not being critical," he said,"that's just the 
way this whole deal works."’? No President is going to ignore the 
media, even if individually the chief executives have not been 
pleased with the coverage they have received. All recent 
presidents, Republicans and Democrats alike, have sought to 
satisfy what each has believed was a news organization's 
insatiable appetite for information, but each has sought to do so 
only on his own terms. 


Democrats and Republicans: Basic Communications Services 


The day Bill Clinton became President reporters covering the 
White House were barred from the office of the Press Secretary. 
Jeff Eller, director of the Office of Media Affairs, informed 
reporters that the corridor linking the press area to the section 
housing the Press Secretary and the Communications Director would 
henceforth be a "no-fly zone."’® Reporters would not be allowed 
access to the office that traditionally housed the Press 
Secretary, the official spokesperson for a President and, as 
such, a key link in the Presidential information chain. 


Staff Advance Book, Chapter XVIII, "Press Advance". [pages 
not numbered]. Underlining included in the text. 


4 Remarks by the President in Question and Answer Session 
during 1993 Newspaper Association of American Annual Convention, 
Marriott Copley Place Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts, April 25, 
1993, [Boston.txt]. 


reed. 

16 Interview with Karen Hosler, correspondent for the 
Baltimore Sun and President of the White House Correspondents 
Association (June 1, 1993), Annapolis, Md. 
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Four months later, George Stephanopoulos, the guiding hand of 
White House communications policies, paid the price for cutting 
back on the access traditionally extended to the White House 
press corps. He relinquished his role as Communications Director 
and took over a job as a senior assistant to the President. David 
Gergen, the Presidential assistant responsible for communications 
in the Ford and Reagan administrations, became the major-domo of 
publicity for President Clinton. His first day on staff was one 
for a ribbon cutting ceremony. With a snip of the scissors, 
reporters were again allowed access to the upper Press Office 
area to meet press aides in the intimacy of their own offices 
rather than the formal expanse of the briefing room. Gergen was 
fully aware of a principle that Stephanopoulos learned only in 
the breach: don't interfere with the delivery of the basic 
services sacrosanct to reporters. 


Republican and Democratic administrations alike have sought to 
satisfy the needs of news organizations as they cover what is for 
them the most important single story in American politics: the 
President. All administrations learn that the quality of press 
coverage is dependent upon the information given out by the 
President, his staff, and members of his administration. There is 
some information over which the White House has little control, 
such as leaks from within and outside of their White House. 
Basically, however, that information which forms the bulk of news 
stories comes from official administration sources in on-the- 
record sessions or from documents given out by officials as a 
part of their work. 


Both Democratic and Republican administrations also supply news 
organizations with a basic set of services. First, they provide 
reporters with the official documentary records of Presidential 
and White House statements. In addition, they arrange daily 
briefings with a press officer and also regular questioning of 
the President, including almost daily responses to a handful of 
questions from a pool of reporters, as well as formal press 
conferences on a more irregular basis. Last but not least, they 
establish conditions and supply support services that makes 
possible the close physical coverage of the President. 


White House Releases of Presidential Statements and Announcements. 

On a full day at the White House, reporters are given a 
continuous supply of announcements/* statements, and transcripts. 
These may be both what the White House wants reporters to have 
and what journalists themselves seek. The items left for 
reporters on a particular day in May included President Clinton's 
schedule for that day, together with his official statements from 
the day before. The latter varied from a three sentence statement 
of condolences to the families of four Marine servicemen, 
assigned to Presidential support duties, whose helicopter crashed 
killing all aboard, to a transcript of President Clinton's 


| 


remarks at the signing of the National Voter Registration Act. 

Also available was the President's response to 

questions asked by reporters about the efforts by Senator David 
Boren to scuttle the administration's energy tax proposal then 

under consideration in the Senate. 


Reporters accept as news the official record put out by the White 
House. For them it represents what people want to know about 
their President, what actions he is taking, and what his plans 
are. Reporters and officials rarely bargain officially over what 
information will be given to news organizations. Yet there is an 
understanding, shared by both sides, as to what materials, on the 
one hand, will be made available to reporters on a regular basis 
and what opportunities the press will have to question those 
handling information for the President on the other. News 
organizations anticipate that the bulk of information provided by 
the White House will serve the President's interest, but 
recognize it serves their purposes as well. 


Official Information Exchanges. Reporters will take the information 
handed out by officials, but they will use it in ways that fit in 
with their own news needs and not necessarily those of the White 
House. In addition, the White House, through the Press Secretary 
and the President, is expected to answer questions and furnish 
additional information, both about the materials provided to 
reporters and also concerning other matters that news 
organizations deem relevant to the conduct of the presidency. 


Presidential press conferences. Of all of the official settings where 
information is exchanged between officials and reporters, the 
Presidential press conference is the most irregular in its 
scheduling. While they were held on a regular basis twice a week 
during most of Franklin Roosevelt's presidency and once a week 
during the terms of Harry Truman and Dwight Eisenhower, their 
frequency since the 1950s has been less settled. Only Presidents 
Johnson and Bush have held to a standard of press conferences at 
least twice a month. The remainder have varied from one every 
other month for Presidents Nixon and Reagan to the George Bush 
pattern of three a month. 


The Presidential press conference is the most important of the 
official information exchanges. Foremost, it puts the President 
on record as he responds to the queries of others rather than 
simply discussing subjects of his choosing on his terms. Both 
reporters and White House officials find advantages in this form 
of information forum. For reporters, it is a newsworthy event in 
which they play a significant role. For a President and his White 
House staff, it represents an opportunity to go directly into the 
living rooms of the American public in a setting where the people 
are likely to be attentive. The down-side is that as a forum 
which they do not control, presidents may experience press 


conferences as political mine fields. While most of the terrain 
represents no threat, if they do come in contact with an 
unexpected hazard, the harm done is greater than the advantages 
gained by undertaking the walk in the first place. For that 
reason, presidents and their staffs do not prefer the press 
conference as the most regular contact between the President and 
reporters. 


Reporters question the President: using photo opportunities to pose 
questions. On a daily basis, the White House press corps sees and 
sometimes poses queries to the President, through the 
correspondents who act as their representatives. A total of 
approximately a half dozen reporters representing the two wire 
services and one person for each newspapers, news magazines, 
radio, and television accompany the photographers at the start of 
meetings or events and ask questions while the photographers take 
pictures. These six reporters may be allowed approximately three 
minutes once or twice a day on a routine day. The pool, as it is 
known because the news organizations are pooling their resources, 
also will be allowed into more exclusive Presidential meetings, 
such as a Cabinet meeting, a visit with a head of state who is 
being welcomed by the President in the Oval Office, or with a 
group of prize winners in the Roosevelt Room. The full contingent 
of Presidential reporters will be allowed into larger areas like 
the Rose Garden when he addresses a group at the White House for 
a special occasion, such as a conference of small business 
people, and for press conferences where some correspondents will 


have the opportunity to question him. But on a daily basis, when 
the spaces are small, only a few reporters are allowed in. 


The Press Secretary's daily briefing. Also on a regular basis, White 
House reporters question the President indirectly through his 
press representative. Since the administration of Herbert Hoover, 
the Press Secretary has been the official most often addressing 
reporters' questions. Tradition has held that the Press Secretary 
hold at least one briefing a day and this pattern has been 
adhered to in all modern presidencies. In the Clinton 
Administration, however, Dee Dee Myers, the Press Secretary, 
briefed in the morning and George Stephanopoulos, the 
communications director, in the afternoon. Having two regular 
daily briefers is a practice without precedent and one that was 
short lived. When George Stephanopoulos left the position of 
Communications Director, the administration reduced the number of 
briefings to one formal one conducted in the afternoon by Ms. 
Myers. In another change, she meets reporters in her office in 
the mornings at the same time that she once conducted formal 
briefings in the Press Room. 


The briefing has proved durable especially because of its 


efficacy for both news organizations and White House officials. 
Depending upon the occasion, each side can use this format to its 
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own advantage. For the White House it is an excellent opportunity 
to disseminate the information officials think the public should 
have about the President, his program, and his actions. The 
briefing is generally opened by the Press Secretary with a 
statement scripted by those, including the Press Secretary, who 
are responsible for directing Presidential communications with 
the public. For the journalists covering the White House, the 
briefing represents an opportunity to get "the President's public 
stance on an issue," said Mike McKee, White House correspondent 
for Conus Communications.’ "You look for nuance as to whether it 
has moved. Rarely do they come out and say the President has 
changed his mind," he commented. Reporters can use the briefing 
to uncover otherwise elusive information and sometimes even 
effect the system. In late May, for example, Stephanopoulos and 
Myers were repeatedly presented with daily questions about the 
firings of the employees in the Travel Office. When their answers 
came up short, personnel changes were made. 


Special briefings: defining policy and tracking the tick-tock. Special briefings 
are given by Cabinet and other administration officials to 
introduce and explain policy initiatives. Republican and 
Democratic White Houses use policy briefers to present the 
details of special legislative initiatives, executive orders, 
foreign policy actions, and the President's budget. The 
presentation of the budget, for example, involves providing 
reporters, including economic reporters who do not cover the 
White House on a regular basis, with a full account of projected 
spending and revenues. The briefings are carried out in 
sufficient time for news organizations to analyze the material 
prior to writing their stories. A budget briefing would likely 
include the Budget Director as well as the head of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, the Secretary of the Treasury, and other White 
House economic advisers the President may rely upon for advice. 


It is not unusual for the Press Secretary to talk informally in 
his or her office to one reporter or even a group of 
correspondents. Such a briefing is targeted to a specific 
audience the Press Office is interested in reaching. Reporters 
from regional news organizations, for example, regularly meet in 
groups of five or six with the Press Secretary and with other 
White House officials. There are approximately a half dozen of 
these artificially created groups of reporters often referred to 
individually as "tongs". The Baltimore Sun, for example, is in a 
tong that includes as its members the Dallas Morning-News, the 
Houston Chronicle, the Chicago Tribune, and Newsday. Their 
creation has made it possible for reporters from news 
organizations at the second tier to meet officials who would not 


17 Interview with Mike McKee (May 13, 1993), Washington, 
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often find time to meet with them individually, preferring to 
save their time for the major national news organizations, such 
as The New York Times and The Washington Post, as well as the 
news magazines and television networks. Having several reporters 
together makes it worthwhile for officials to brief them even if 
they are regional newspapers not regularly read in Washington.’® 


If there is a breaking event, the Press Secretary can quickly 
update reporters without waiting for a formal briefing. During 
the Persian Gulf War, Marlin Fitzwater called reporters into his 
office and gave them the latest information he had immediately 
after coming from a Presidential meeting in the Oval Office. 
"Twenty to 30 of us camped in his office waiting for him to come 
out," said Marshall Ingwerson, correspondent for the Christian 
Science Monitor.’ "We were there in the West Wing, closer to the 
action." Fitzwater provided them a special window on the Oval 
Office and the actions taking place there as the President made 
decisions. Reporters had the opportunity to question Fitzwater 
about the persons present, their stated positions, the atmosphere 
in the room, where people were, and how did they look as they 
spoke. This is known as the tick-tock, a recounting of an event 
that captures the atmosphere and the sequence of actions in the 
Presidential decision. 


News magazines, dealing in information that has usually already 
been presented by the time publications get to the news stands, 
must provide something different from newspapers and television 
coverage. What they are so good at doing is capturing a feeling 
of what it was like to be there when the President made his 
decisions. Time magazine provides an example of the tick-tock 
involved in getting President Clinton's deficit reduction plan 
through the House of Representatives at the time the vote was 
underway in the chamber. 


McLarty told his boss the news[that they had lost two votes they thought 
they hadj, and in the next moment, Clinton saw his presidency pass 
before his eyes. His margin was evaporating, and with it faded his plans 
for cutting the deficit, reordering public priorities and overhauling 
the nation's health-care system. For a moment Clinton looked utterly 
defeated. ‘I know the look in his eyes,' said McLarty later. 'It looked 
like 1980[when as Arkansas Governor he lost his first re-election 

bid]. It was a look of sadness and disappointment and anxiousness. '”° 


18 Interview with Karen Hosler. 


Interview with Marshall Ingwerson (May 13, 1993), 
Washington, D.C. 


Michael Duffy, "That Sinking Feeling", Time, vol. 141, no. 
23, June 7, 1993, p.23. 
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While the tick-tock of Presidential decisions can come from any 
one of the senior level aides to a President, the Press Secretary 
is consistently important in relating to reporters the details of 
life in the Oval Office. For this reason in particular, the early 
Clinton administration decision to cut off access to the Press 
Secretary's office meant to reporters the end of the fresh news 
they had grown accustomed to during Fitzwater's tenure. 


Prerogatives of the Press. A modest area that once accommodated a 
swimming pool for presidents, their families, and friends, today 
is headquarters for the press corps. Located between the White 
House residence and the adjoining West Wing, this space houses a 
briefing room and reporters' cubicles with enclosed booths for 
representatives of wire services and television networks. All the 
major news organizations have their own work space and, most 
importantly, their own telephones. Such facilities allow each to 
call in stories immediately after briefings with no time lost in 
disputes over phone usage. Downstairs more space is provided for 
radio and television reporters including those representing CNN 
and Conus Communications. 


Additional technical facilities allow reporters to tape a 
President as he gives a speech anywhere in the White House or in 
other parts of town. Reporters can edit their own or other tapes 
and put their pieces together right at their desks in the White 
House. For their further convenience, an impressive stage is 
provided. Outside the Press Room under a group of elm trees near 
the West Wing with the residence in the background, the perfect 
backdrop for television reporters stand-up pieces is in place. 
Electrical connections are hidden in the grass to facilitate use 
by the crews and correspondents for the three networks, CNN, and 
Conus. 


Wherever the President is located for that matter, reporters are 
given assistance by the Press Office. If he is on the road, they 
are provided with information on the event and full 
communications technology, including the obligatory telephones 
set up for the occasion, as well as the necessary services to 
facilitate story transmittal. Before they leave Washington, 
reporters receive a detailed account of where the reporters' and 
photographers' platform will be relative to the President's 
location. Photographers can plan beforehand what cameras and 
lenses to take and know what the lighting conditions will be. 
When a President is speaking outside of the White House, the 
reporters and photographers covering him can, in fact, rely on 
the best seats in the house. 


The President Takes Office: Creating a Staff 
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The Friday before the Thursday Bill Clinton became President, the 
White House staff working in the Executive Office Building was 
busy taking pictures down from the walls, clearing off their 
desks, and carting boxes home. Near the top of the building three 
young men working in the News Summary office collected their 
final clippings from 45 country-wide newspapers combed daily for 
a summary sent to offices throughout the White House.*’ That work 
finished, they then put a tape of selections from a speech by 
George Bush on the recording system. Their office was responsible 
for regularly providing radio stations around the country with 
two or three short cuts from Presidential speeches. And they, 
like just about everyone else in the building, then left their 
offices for the last time as employees of President Bush. The 
offices would remain vacant and untenanted until the President 
selected a new team. Since the Carter administration when all of 
its present functions were put together, the incoming President 
has had the option of choosing whether or not to even continue 
this office. Basically, the new President can decide whether this 
is a function that he values in his White House. 


When President Clinton took office in January 1993, he inherited 
a White House staffing system that allowed him to employ 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 1,000 people as aides.** These 
individuais are hired at his pleasure and can be fired ina 
similar manner. He need explain to no one, if he so chooses, why 
he has chosen to employ or to terminate these people. No Senate 
confirmations are held and rarely would a White House staff 
member testify before a congressional committee, other than at 
the request of the White House itself. There are no published 
criteria for who can serve and no published description of what 
functions must be performed by staff members. All questions 
concerning the appropriateness of people for particular jobs and 
what they will be doing once hired are resolved by one person, 
the President of the United States. 


In an arrangement, where there is complete freedom to choose both 
staff structure and personnel, presidents have followed 
remarkably predictable patterns in putting together their White 


*1TInterview with Bruce Wilmot, director of the News Summary 
Office (January 14, 1993), Washington, D.C.. 


22 The difficulty of tabulating the number of people in the 
White House is legend. For a recent account of White House 
personnel numbers and budget figures see: Ann Devroy, "Counting 
Noses at the White House," The Washington Post National Weekly 
Edition, April 26 - May 2, 1993, p. 34. She states that the 
Clinton White House declared it would have a White House staff of 
1,044 on October 1, 1993. The Clinton figures indicate that 
represents a cut from the top Bush White House figure of 1,394 at 
its peak. 
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House staffs. Of all the factors predictive of the structure's 
shape and the organizational values to be emphasized, the key 
determinant is the party of the President. It is, in fact, by far 
the most accurate predictor of the shape of the White House staff 
we have. In reviewing the presidencies since the inception of a 
modern White House staff during the Franklin Roosevelt 
Administration, there are clear differences between the 
configurations preferred by Republican and Democratic presidents. 


Republican Staff Structure: Strong Central Control. 


When Ronald Reagan was elected President, he did two things all 
Republican presidents in the modern era have done: made the 
creation of the White House staff a real priority during the 
transition period and established a staff system that was similar 
to those of his two Republican predecessors, Richard Nixon and 
Dwight Eisenhower. Policy development was discussed within the 
context of a particular staff structure and after the key aides 
were selected. 


The systems created by Presidents Dwight Eisenhower, Richard 
Nixon, and Ronald Reagan are closer together in style than they 
are with any of those established by Democratic presidents since 
Franklin Roosevelt became President. What makes them similar is a 
conscious decision to look to the past Republican presidents for 
a staff model. "The Reagan White House was patterned alot - not 
in substance but in style - on the Nixon White House structure ," 
observed Mari Maseng Will, who served in the Reagan White House 
as the director of the Office of Public Liaison and the Office of 
Communications.*? What makes them alike is their emphasis on 
similar values. Uniting the Republican White Houses are, 
according to Will: "Structure, attention to detail... line 
authority, centralized management, control of access, hierarchy, 
and emphasis on communications."*‘ All management values prized 
in the business community, a key element in the Republican 
coalition. 


Nexus of Information and Action: the Chief of Staff. In a Republican White 
House, the Chief of Staff sits at the nexus of information and 
action. From that position, he is responsible for guaranteeing 
the continuity of decision-making. He, as much as anyone, makes 
certain that the President has the right information at the right 
time to make the right decisions that are required at that 
moment. When no one is responsible for the continuity of the dual 


*3Tnterview with Mari Maseng Will (May 18, 1993), 
Washington, D.C. 
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information-and-action threads, the President can be the sure 
loser. An occasion arose in Gerald Ford's presidency that 
demonstrated the problems inherent when no one monitors the 
decision-making process. In this case the Secretary of Labor, 
John Dunlop, met with the President to discuss "common situs" 
picketing legislation.”° Only the two men who agreed on the 
policy that Dunlop was to implement were present at the meeting. 
The President failed to tell any of his aides about the meeting 
and nothing was discussed about the policy they had talked about. 
Later when business interests within the Republican party opposed 
the position that Secretary Dunlop outlined in testimony before 
Congress, President Ford backed away from it. The result was that 
Dunlop conceded his position, not an outcome that either he or 
President Ford wished. Without someone at the top carefully 
monitoring what happens in the Oval Office, such problems arise. 


Each Republican Administration, with the exception of Gerald 
Ford's, has begun with a Chief of Staff who is a strong 
individual with his own political clout. That clout may accrue 
either through a leadership role in the victorious campaign, as 
in the case of H.R. Haldeman, or through the special standing his 
elected position has given the person in the political community, 
as was the case with former New Hampshire Governors Sherman Adams 
and John Sununu in the Eisenhower and Bush Administrations. With 
successors it is another matter. The chiefs of staff who ended 
each Republican administration, except that of Gerald Ford, over 
time did not exercise the same kind of strong authority and tight 
control as did the original occupant. Not surprisingly, a strong 
chief builds a substantial number of enemies within the Congress 
and the White House as well. Such was the case with the chiefs of 
staff appointed at the start of the five Republican 
administrations since the Roosevelt years. All of the chiefs, 
except James Baker, were forced to leave their position before 
they were planning to do so and under circumstances they would 
have preferred to avoid. 


The Glue of the System: Discipline. Rules have been established governing 
the process of Presidential decision-making. As in any systen, 
including a staff system, there needs to be an institution 
enforcing the rules. The Chief of Staff is the primary 
administrative agent responsible for maintaining discipline. He 
begins generally with the regulation of the time, energy, and 
person of the President. 


President Reagan used his time in his first year to focus on two 
issues: budget and tax cuts. Through his Chief of Staff, he made 


29 Samuel Kernell and Samuel Popkin, editors, Chief of 


Staff: Twenty-Five Years of Managing the Presidency (Berkeley: 
University of California Press), 1986, pp. 74-75. 
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sure, as well, that the energies of others in his administration 
were equally as focused. Cabinet secretaries were told by the 
White House staff when they could appear on particular shows and 
provided with information prior to their appearances. They would 
be discussing and given statistics demonstrating the strong 
points of the administration at that particular point.” To 
accomplish such a disciplined regimen requires a disciplined 
staff, something that seems to come only with a strong Chief of 
Staff. 


A strong Chief of Staff serves as the gatekeeper to the 
President. General Persons, who was the Chief of Staff in the 
latter part of the Eisenhower Administration, told Theodore 
Sorenson: "Not a piece of paper goes into President Eisenhower's 
desk unless I have initialed it, and other than the Press 
Secretary and the secretary of state, no one goes in unless they 
have come through me first."”’ 


The same authority to watch over the paper and people going into 
the Oval Office was exercised by the Chief of Staff in the Nixon 
Administration. H.R. Haldeman, Chief of Staff for President 
Richard Nixon, recalled what Nixon expected of him. 


During the transition period, Nixon told me a story that explained his 
decision to choose me for the job. In 1960, before running for 
President, Nixon had visited Eisenhower in the Oval Office. Eisenhower 
had told him that every President has to have ‘his S.0.B.' Nixon had 
looked over everyone in his entourage and decided that Haldeman was a 
pluperfect S.O.B. And because of that somewhat unflattering appraisal, 
my career took a rise.*® 


As Nixon's s.o.b., Haldeman was at the center of the staff system 
gathering information, directing traffic, creating timetables for 
decisions, and taking the heat. 


A tight management style can protect information in a way that a 
loose one cannot. When there is a hierarchy of staff with 
controlled access to information, material can be held closer to 
the vest than it can in an open White House where there are few 
efforts to control what then becomes public knowledge. In a 
Republican White House, there are consequences for bypassing the 
system, something that makes it easier to enforce information 
controls. David Stockman, for example, had public sanctions 
imposed for the interview he gave William Greider of the 


26 Interview with Marion Blakey, Director, Office of Public 
Affairs (January 17, 1989), Washington, D.C. 


28 H.R. Haldeman with Joseph Domina, The Ends of Power( New 
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Washington Post, an action that is described later ina 
discussion of the synchronization of public and private messages. 


Controlling Presidential communications: the fogmeisters.. Republicans believe 
that the President's communications with the public are too 
important to be left to reporters to control. Instead the White 
House must direct how a President will be portrayed. For that 
reason Republican White Houses expend a great deal of attention 
on how a President can favorably be presented to the public. 
Their central strategy has been to put in place a structure that 
will generate the kinds of stories the staff believes to be in 
the President's interest. They do so through a staff structure 
that favors long-range planning. The first White House 
communications officer to understand and implement a policy of 
directing news coverage rather than simply using his office to 
respond to current press demands was President Eisenhower's Press 
Secretary, James Hagerty. "It was Hagerty's achievement, during 
his eight years as Press Secretary, to manage the news to an 
unprecedented degree, and still maintain the confidence and good 
will of the regular White House correspondents," noted Patrick 
Anderson in his analysis of the White House staffs from Roosevelt 
through Johnson.’’ 


The Hagerty example. James Hagerty was the original fogmeister. 
No murk was too thick for him to understand its dynamics or 
penetrate its barriers. He knew the routines of news 
organizations and used them to his and the President's advantage. 
His strategy was to centralize good news and space it out in such 
a way that the President was continually in the spot light with 
favorable publicity. "The primary reason he was able to do this 
[manage the news and maintain the support of reporters] was his 
unsurpassed mastery of detail'" observed Anderson.*® He gave 
reporters a steady stream of details from the White House that 
led one to believe that the President was constantly at work. 
Having the White House release favorable statistics from the 
departments and agencies, such as unemployment figures or cost- 
of-living figures, gave an impression of a successful presidency. 
"Over the years, the effect of Hagerty's woodworking [digging 
into the wood work to find favorable governmental details] was to 
give the casual newspaper reader an impression of ceaseless 
activity by the President," said Anderson.*! His techniques 


29 Patrick Anderson, The President's Men: White House 
Assistants to Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S Truman, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson (Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday and Company, 1968), p. 182. 
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became formalized and institutionalized by succeeding Republican 
administrations. 


In his reorganization of the White House staff structure, 
President Nixon institutionalized what James Hagerty had done 
personally as a routine procedure. An Office of Communications 
was established to present the administration in the way the 
President and his staff believed he should be to news 
organizations around the country.* Involved in planning were 
staff people from related areas as well, such as Charles Colson, 
whose work included orchestrating events to demonstrate 
Presidential points. Over time, the Office of Communications and 
the person who heads it have become the core of the long-range 
planning operation that Republican administrations have become 
known for. In the Reagan administration, half of the people 
working in the press and communications areas worked under the 
communications director. By then the Office of Communications had 
a unit dealing with television networks (Media And Broadcast 
Relations), one devoted to coordinating administrative 
departments and agencies (Office of Public Affairs), and the 
speechwriters. In some administrations the news summary and radio 
actuality operation also have served under the communications 
umbrella. 


The Nixon and Reagan administrations learned from the Hagerty 
example that reporters appreciate having their coverage made 
easier by having a physical setting that is convenient for 
reporting. The two major renovations of the quarters used by the 
press corps occurred under two Republican administrations. The 
Nixon administration established the current Press Room by 
covering over the swimming pool built by President Franklin 
Roosevelt and creating individual work spaces for the reporters 
regularly covering the President. The Reagan Administration 
further enhanced the work space and formalized the Press Room 
itself. Both administrations angered reporters with their control 
of the flow of information, but the White House made sure to 
satisfy reporters in another area of importance to them, their 
physical surroundings. They also provided reporters with a steady 
stream of information that communications and press officials 
believed could enhance the image of the President and aid him in 
achieving his stated goals. 


Selling the nomination of Robert Bork. A Supreme Court nomination is 
the type of event that allows for White House planning and serves 


32 For an excellent examination of the development of the 
Office of Communications and the duties performed there, see: 
John Maltese, Spin Control: The White House Office of 
Communications and the Management of Presidential News (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1992). 
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as a demonstration of what long-range planning involves. It was a 
typical campaign in many ways even though Robert Bork was not 
confirmed as a Supreme Court Justice. The various media to be 
targeted were coordinated through the Office of Media Liaison 

and Broadcast Relations, a division within the Office of 
Communications. Since the campaign to generate support for Bork's 
nomination was aimed outside of Washington, a variety of media 
were used. "On the Bork nomination, there was a five week plan," 
said Elizabeth Board, who headed the office.* 


There were six different aspects to their plan. First, were 
opinion pieces, which were generally published as op-ed articles 
in newspapers around the country. They placed 20 of them under 
the signature of administration officials during the five weeks 
they pushed for his nomination. Second, were the radio 
interviews. They averaged 15 a week for five weeks, Board 
indicated. Together with Communications Director Tom Griscon, 
Board worked on selecting media markets to target. "We chose the 
major markets and the areas where we thought we would have a 
chance," she said.*‘ The South was one of the areas they chose 
for their television interviews, their third strategy. They 
contacted local bureaus and arranged for them to do live 
satellite interviews with White House staff members. 


For the Bork nomination, the two staff members who conducted the 
interviews were Chief of Staff Howard Baker and Assistant to the 
President for Political and Intergovernmental Affairs Frank 
Donatelli. They were interviewed from their offices, usually by 
several stations in a row. The President did only one live 
satellite interview during his two terms and that was early in 
his term before the technology was made easy to use. When Baker 
and Donatelli were doing the interviews, however, they were 
noticeably easy to accomplished. A card is put up for the staff 
member to see indicating the names of the anchors, the station 
they work for, and the city where they are located. "We can do 
five live anchor interviews in a half hour," she said. "Local 
anchors love it," Board indicated. 


Print media were also not forgotten in the Bork campaign. "We 
have 200 different lists," she said. "Ethnic lists, editorial 
writers, labor issues, business writers, blacks, women; many 
special interests," she continued. "On Bork, we mailed to law 
enforcement, crime, aging, and youth," she said. In addition to 
mailing information to groups, they brought in groups through the 


33 Interview with Elizabeth Board (January 12, 1989), 
Washington, D.C. 
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Office of Public Liaison.* "We did constituent groups through 
the Office of Public Liaison discussing the importance of the 
judiciary," Blakey pointed out. Talking points for the staff and 
Cabinet members who were to speak on the nomination were issued 
through the Office of Public Affairs headed by Marion Blakey. Her 
operation regularly provided administration officials with the 
background information they needed to answer media questions and 
material the White House wanted to highlight in their interviews. 


The President's weekly Saturday radio address was a final 
strategy. "Radio stations are not as responsive on it as you 
would expect," said another aide indicating surprise that many 
stations did not use his address on a regular basis.* But its 
advantages are many all the same. "He can say whatever he wants," 
the staff member said. "And it makes the Saturday evening news 
and hits Sunday newspapers. It gives him a chance to control his 
message." The aide pointed out an additional advantage to the 
radio program: they turned it into a newspaper column sent to 
weekly newspapers. "It has proven to be a worthwhile effort," the 
person said. "1,100 are interested in using it out of the 1,300 
sent the column." *’ Robert Bork did not get confirmed but it was 
not because the White House did not make a substantial effort to 
build the necessary support. There are limitations in what can be 
achieved even by a well-oiled publicity mechanism. But an option 
such as the Reagan planning operation gives an administration as 
much of an advantage in presenting their ideas and actions as any 
administration has had in decades. 


Characteristics of the staff. Republican presidents make staff selection a 
priority and include as a basic strategy reaching out to those 
who worked in earlier White Houses. That was true of Richard 
Nixon, Gerald Ford, Ronald Reagan, and George Bush. While Ronald 
Reagan was the President who was most willing to recruit from the 
ranks of those who had already served in middle level positions 
in earlier years, other presidents also saw the value in tapping 
the experience of those who had been there. Most of the top level 
people in Republican as well as in Democratic administrations, 
however, still come predominantly from a President's earlier days 
in office and from a leadership position in his campaign 
organization. 


In the Reagan White House the communications operations and the 
Press Office did recruit heavily from the ranks of those with 
White House experience. James Baker chose David Gergen to be the 


35 Blakey interview. 
36 Interview (1989). 
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staff assistant for communications. The two of them had worked 
together during the 1976 campaign when James Baker headed the 
President Ford Committee and Gergen headed the Office of 
Communications in the Ford White House. Later Patrick Buchanan 
from the Nixon White House years took over the communications 
position. Old hands also served in the Press Office. For 
example, the deputy director, Larry Speakes, served in that 
position in the Ford White House. Speechwriters from earlier 
years also came in. Ken Kachigian, who served in the Nixon White 
House, headed up the group as they started off their tern. 


Republican presidents have sought people with White House service 
for the lessons learned there. "There is a cumulative quality to 
working in the White House," observed David Gergen.*® "You learn 
a great deal about the rhythms of the press, you learn a great 
deal about the nature of White House reporting - the kinds of 
events that are likely to be communicated clearly to the public 
and events that are likely to incur criticism." White House 
experience gives one an edge in knowing each administration's 
currents and the degree to which given patterns repeat themselves 
from one White House to the next no matter who is President. One 
learns a certain humility from years of White House service and a 
respect for the permanent nature of problems that surface at the 
President's desk. “If you don't bring in earlier people, you make 
it harder for yourself," said Mari Maseng Will.*? "You don't want 
to fight yesterday's battles, but you do want to have that 
institutional memory and be with people who share your beliefs." 
Ronald Reagan was able to find those with both assets. 


People from an earlier administration and a centralized staff, 
however, does not necessarily guarantee success for a President. 
George Bush served in the House of Representatives, worked in top 
administrative posts in the Nixon and Ford administrations, and 
served as vice-President under Ronald Reagan. Yet all of his 
White House experience and the governmental service of those 
serving as his aides did not insure him a successful presidency. 
It simply gave him a better opportunity to develop themes and 
deliver them to the public than he would have had without such 
experience. 


*Interview with David Gergen, Michael Grossman and Martha 
Kumar (June 16, 1981), Washington, D.C.. 


°° Will interview, May 18, 1993. 
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Democrats: A Loose Management Style. 


"Democrats are looser, have more fun, and don't go in for rigid 
structures," observed James Perry, national political 
correspondent for the Wall Street Journal, about the Democratic 
party.‘° "Look at Democratic conventions - they are always wild 
and wooly." And the same could be said about their approach to 
structuring a White House. Presidential decision-making often has 
a relaxed quality about it that is reflected in the staff 
structure. Bruce Lindsey, one of the senior aides closest to 
President Clinton, discussed the process through which the 
President traveled to reach a decision. It "is not a real 
structured sort of deal," he said.‘ 


Democrats act in a manner opposite to Republicans in the priority 
they give to setting up a White House staff. First of all, for 
Democrats, the White House staff is something you run against in 
your campaign and use as an example of government waste, not a 
resource in governing. That was true of the Presidential 
campaigns waged by John Kennedy, Jimmy Carter, and Bill Clinton. 
Having run against the staff, their priority once elected is on 
making good on their promise to reduce its numbers. Both Carter 
and Clinton pledged to cut the White House staff by 25%.*° 


Democratic presidents are eclectic in designing their White House 
staff structure. Their personal style becomes the signature of 
their staff system. The structure mirrors the President's degree 
of interest in personally handling the decisions and situations 
that land in the Oval Office and in doing so in ways that are 
comfortable for him. "You can't understand this place if you 
don't understand Bill Clinton," observed a senior economic 
adviser, Gene Sperling. ‘? "The principal economic and domestic 
policy adviser in this administration is Bill Clinton," noted 
another.‘* For Clinton organizing a system that works involves 
setting up one where he deals personally with many staff members, 


‘“Tnterview with James Perry (July 24, 1993), Washington, 
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‘2 For a discussion of President Clinton's prospective cuts 
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often at the same time. In mid-February as he prepared for an 
Oval Office address, for example, a photographer captured the 
scene of him together with 13 aides reworking his speech.‘ 


Lyndon Johnson's style was a secretive way of dealing with a 
substantial number of staff members. Often he kept information 
close to his vest not telling staff members what others were 
doing unless it suited his interests. This meant continual face- 
to-face contact with individual staff people. For Jimmy Carter, 
on the other hand, the printed memorandum was his way to gather 
information rather than assembling a group of staff people around 
his desk. Rather than depending on a wide range of staff people, 
he relied heavily on, Hamilton Jordan and Jody Powell, two 
people who helped bring him to the White House. Carter called 
upon them to do a variety of jobs with the full knowledge of what 


each was doing. 


One chief: the President. If Republican presidents establish White 
Houses that are process oriented, Democratic presidents establish 
ones that are President centered. The position of Chief of Staff 
demonstrates the difference in structure signaled by a change in 
party control. "Jack Kennedy was his own “Chief of Staff," 
commented Theodore Sorenson about the President he worked for as 
a close assistant.‘® That could be said of all of the other 
Democratic presidents in the post-World War II period as they 
came into office. Only Bill Clinton came into office with a 
person designated as a Chief of Staff. There were clear limits, 
however, on the actual role played by that man. "The President 
really likes to see a wide range of people," observed Mack 
McLarty, Chief of Staff to President Bill Clinton. "He likes to 
meet face to face, so I see my role much more as a support role, 
a facilitator, a coordinator, than a gatekeeper."‘’ McLarty's 
observations about his role in the Clinton White House follows 
the pattern of Democratic presidents who set up staff systems 
that fit their particular personal needs. A Democratic White 
House remains President centered with the Chief of Staff, if 
there is one, simply one of several staff members taking 
direction from hin. 


‘° Dan Balz and Ruth Marcus, "The Windup for the Pitch," The 
Washington Post, March 7, 1993, p. Al6. 


‘© Samuel Kernell and Samuel Popkin, editors, Chief of 
Staff: Twenty-Five Years of Managing the Presidency (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1986),p. 27. 


‘7 Thomas "Mack" McLarty, White House Chief of Staff, March 
7, 1993, with Brian Lamb, C-Span, p. 14. 
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In the Carter Administration as it progressed, the need for a 
Chief of Staff became clear. Hamilton Jordan was the first to 
assume this role. He, however, did not perform the task in the 
same process sense as have Republicans who have occupied the same 
position. Instead he used the appointment more to manage crises, 
including political ones, than to establish and handle daily 
routines. Jack Watson, who succeeded when Jordan took over the 
campaign operation, fit in more nearly as the traditional chief 
with an eye to process. 


No chief, no interpreter-in-chief. Each pattern involves its own important 
communications implications. Without a Chief of Staff, for 
example, there is no one on a continuing basis, other than the 
President who already has his hands full with more important 
matters, to encourage the White House staff as well as the 
administration to sing the same song. Conflicting messages have 
been a plague in most Democratic administrations. One key reason 
is the lack of central direction inevitable without one 
individual in charge. Moreover, this critical lack brings with it 
the absence of a planning structure; no one person looks ahead to 
scheduled events for opportunities to present the general themes 
of the administration. 


It also means that there is no one at the summit to explain to 
reporters the administration's version of events. Such an 
individual is a necessary resource in explaining the President to 
the public. One of James Baker's services as Chief of Staff for 
Ronald Reagan was his ability to present the President to 
correspondents who came to trust Baker's judgement and opinions. 
A man with a light touch, "candor and gentle persuasion are the 
fish Baker peddles," observed Michael Deaver, who worked as one 
part of the troika that ran the Reagan White House in the first 
term.‘® A coterie of friendly reporters made Baker's job 
considerably easier, and Reagan's press better, than it would 
have been had Baker not spent time in Washington and been without 
established contacts among the media. 


Democratic constituency groups: they want what they want when they want it. 

Democrats carry a special burden in having constituent groups 
that insist upon using the news media as a primary vehicle 
through which they conduct their relations with the President and 
his team. The opinions expressed by group leaders generally range 
from alarm to anger. Support for a President is not the usual 
subject of a press conference conducted by their leaders. When 
compromises are reached and deals cut, it is done in private. 
Without a planning operation in place to contain the damage, the 


48 Michael K. Deaver with Mickey Herskowitz, Behind the 
Scenes New York: William Morrow and Company, 1987), p. 128. 
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impact of the criticism of groups can be corrosive on the overall 
support a Democratic President enjoys. 


The coalitions which bring a Democrat to power are both extremely 
diverse and at the same time extremely demanding. David 
Rubenstein, who served as deputy director of the Domestic Policy 
council in the Carter White House, observed that Democratic 
interest groups "want 100% of what they want."*’ If the President 
does not deliver immediately, and fully, the leadership of the 
groups take to the news media to complain about the President's 
shortcomings. 


Most recently, in the early months of the Clinton Administration, 
groups associated with the President's electoral coalition were 
noticeably quick to complain about his tardiness in supporting 
their program or people. Patricia Ireland, President of the 
National Organization of Women, and Pat Reilly, spokeswoman for 
the National Womens Political Caucus, for example, called a news 
conference to buck up the President's resolve after the two women 
he nominated for Attorney General were withdrawn. The President 
had better not back away from appointing a woman to the position, 
they indicated. "The same reasons exist to get a woman," said 
Reilly.°*° They ignored acknowledgement of his efforts in securing 
passage of the Family Leave Bill, an act that the President had 
just signed. Gay rights organizations also expressed reservations 
about the timing and substance of the administration's new policy 
initiatives. More criticisms followed in the grumblings of 
environmental groups. Jay Hair, President of the National 
Wildlife Federation, complained about the relationship between 
environmental groups and the Clinton White House: "what started 
out as a love affair ... is turning out now to be more like date 
rape".°! 


In the Carter Administration, interest groups were quick to 
inform the administration of the urgency of their demands the 
week following Carter's victory. Through public statements 
published in the news media, groups supporting the demands of 
civil rights, urban interests, labor, and Democratic congressmen 
individually informed the President and his advisers that they 
had provided the margin for his win. Each reminded the President 
of his debts and made it clear that he was expected to deliver on 
them. The insistence on complete delivery of demands, the 
immediacy of the response required, and the public nature of 
those demands all serve to publicly weaken a Democratic President 


‘° Interview with David Rubenstein, Michael Grossman and 
Martha Kumar (January 6, 1981), Washington, D.C.. 


°° The Washington Post, February 7, 1993, p. Al16. 


°1 The Washington Post, April 2, 1993, p. A8. 
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at a time when he should be developing public support for his 
programs. 


Administration and White House officials: free lance or fealty. Rarely is a 
Democratic White House concerned with discipline as an 
administrative priority. In the Carter Administration, for 
example, Cabinet officers were inadvertently encouraged to go 
their own way. Allowed to pick their own staff members, they 
tended to stack their decks in their own favor rather building up 
the President. Brock Adams, the Secretary of Transportation, 
brought along his former congressional staff to his new post and 
his friends never forgot their old boss. Joseph Califano at 
Health, Education, and Welfare, also hired his own staff without 
any White House input and ran his programs as he wished. Most 
notably, without consulting or even informing the White House, 
Califano launched an independent anti-smoking program. His first 
contact with the President about the issue came from Carter 
himself. Carter suggested the difficulties that such a campaign 
presented for tobacco state Governor Jim Hunt(D-North Carolina), 
particularly at a time when HEW had filed a desegregation suit 
against the university system in North Carolina.” Undeterred, 
Califano plunged ahead with his crusade and Carter did nothing to 
stop him. Eventually both Adams and Califano paid the price for 
following their own wishes at the expense of the President. In 
1979 both were fired, almost two years after the administration 
had begun and the two men had struck out on their own. in the 
interim, their continued presence without a Presidential 
governor, sent an unwanted message to all serving in the 
administration that there was no penalty for failing to pay 
fealty to the President. 


In addition to lacking real disciplinary procedures, Democratic 
administrations labor under the added weight of hiring White 
House staff people who hold strong policy views. Often such 
individuals are recruited through the same interest groups who 
supported the President during his Presidential campaign. Once at 
the White House, such incestuous relationships often test the 
loyalties of staff members. Without discipline, staff members can 
lead the administration into embarrassing situations. In the 
Carter administration, for example, a member of the staff 
criticized a Presidential program in testimony on Capital Hill. 
Nelson Cruikshank, a domestic policy aide, testified that the 
planned cuts in Social Security benefits would be "ill advised" 


Joseph A. Califano, Governing America: An Insider's Report 
from the White House and the Cabinet (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1981), p. 188. 
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and "trumped up."°* Cruikshank was not the only aide to publicly 
criticize the President. So too did Mark Siegal, who worked for 
Hamilton Jordan and served as the liaison to the Jewish 
community. When staff assistants are dissatisfied, one of the 
first places they go is to the President himself. 


Since a powerful Chief of Staff dedicated to controlling entry 
and the flow of information to the President has not been a 
pattern of any Democratic administration, there are always ways 
to reach him. With no effective entry or paper control, the 
incentives to bypass the normal route are quite challenging. In 
the Johnson White House any materials that might have difficulty 
getting to him through normal channels was often interspersed 
into his night reading. Waiting until the last minute to do so, 
they handed it to the Secret Service people just as he was ready 
to go into the residence for the evening. No watch dog was 
present to intervene. 


In the Carter Administration, James Fallows, the chief 
speechwriter, wrote to Jody Powell, the Press Secretary, about 
the views of one of the speechwriters on Rhodesia. They were at 
odds with those espoused by both the State Department and the 
National Security Council. 


He has written this memo in an attempt to lodge his view with the 
President. You--and the President--may well ask what Griffin is doing 
arguing these subjects, but I do believe the issue is fundamentally 
important, and that Griffin's view is one the President should see. 

I would send this routinely through Hutchinson[staff secretary] but 
somehow I think it would never get through. I will send it that way 

if you think it best, but if you agree with me that the President should 
have a chance to read this, would you give it to him??4 


Each administration faces similar efforts to bypass the normal 
channels, but with Democrats there is little attempt to either 
discipline the parties or raise the cost for going outside of the 
system. Once the staff assistants, or the Cabinet officers, fail 
to get the support from the President they believe their policy 
position deserves, they often go directly to the news media. In 
Fallows's case, he quit the administration and wrote two articles 
that had a devastating impact on the President within the 


*~imothy B. Clark, "'The Power Vacuums Outside the Oval 
Office," National Journal, February 24, 1979, 296. As quoted in 
"The Presidency and Interest Groups," Martha Joynt Kumar and 
Michael Baruch Grossman, in The Presidency and the Political 
System, edited by Michael Nelson (Washington, D.C.: Congressional 
Quarterly Inc.,1984)p.307. 


Letter Jim Fallows to Jody Powell, April 14, 1978, Press/ 
Powell, Box 42, Memoranda, Fallows, Jim. 1/10/78-10/6/78, Jimny 
Carter Library. 
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Washington community.*? Charged by Fallows as having no 
commitment to policies, there were few in Washington who knew the 
President well enough to come to his defense. While building 
support for themselves and their own views, such free lancers can 
do real damage to the President they serve. 


Circumnavigation without compass or cognitive map. Our two most recent 
Democratic administrations have chosen to come to office with 
staffs deficient in White House experience at all levels and with 
little use made of the Washington experience members did bring. 
This route has proved a costly decision for both teams. A modest 
example demonstrates the pothole that one can fall into. For both 
the Carter and Clinton White Houses, skirmishes with the chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee highlighted the perils of having 
an uninitiated staff. In the early days of the Carter 
Administration, a large group of Congressmen was invited to a 
meeting with White House officials to air their fast-building 
list of grievances. "My name is Russell Long and I am chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee," declared the senior Senator from 
Louisiana to the assembled White House group. While the Carter 
aides no doubt were aware who Russell Long was, the chairman had 
taken umbrage and believed that they were not acting as if they 
did. Like most administrations limited in their respect for the 
lessons of the past, the Clinton White House made the very same 
mistake. Speaking of Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, an anonymous White House aide said 
"He's not one of us, and he can't control Finance like Bentsen 


did."°* "He's cantankerous, but he couldn't obstruct us even if 
he wanted to," he observed, adding fuel to the fire. And last he 
added: "we'll roll right over him if we have to." In addition to 
being grossly incorrect, such bravado made life more difficult 
for the new administration. 


When you enter the presidency with a staff absent prior White 
House experience, you lack a cognitive map of the power centers 
of Washington as they relate to your man. Such ignorance can 
prove especially costly in the early stages of one's 
administration, traditionally a time when both the Congress and 
the public is focused on the new President's agenda. Both the 
Carter and Clinton White Houses tried to graft experience onto 
the staff structure they brought. In some cases, such as with 
Anne Wexler, director of the Office of Public Liaison in the 
Carter years, the graft takes, but it requires time to knit, if 
it ever does. Hedrick Hertzberg, chief speechwriter in the final 


55 James Fallows, "The Passionless Presidency," Atlantic 
Monthly 243, no. 5 (May, 1979) and no. 6 (June, 1979). 


6 "A Beautiful Friendship," Sidney Blumenthal, The New 
Yorker, July 5, 1993, p.35. 
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years of the Carter administration, discussed the problem that 
Carter had in bringing new people into his administration in a 
substantive way. 


There was a pretty sharp line between the people that were with him 
when there was nothing apparently to be gained by being with him, and 
people who joined as a way of their getting big government jobs. He was 
unlike Reagan, who was able to take somebody like Jim Baker for 
example, and make Jim Baker part of him. Because Reagan has 
incorporated Jim Baker, Reagan is bigger. Carter really only thought of 
that small group that he brought with him as being part of himself, and 
he had a very hard time making new people part of himself.°’ 


If you don't have the experience yourself, it becomes critically 
important for a President to find it early and successfully use 
it. Clearly Carter had difficulty doing so. It was not because 
such people did not exist, there were such people available. 
Instead the President chose not to do so until at the time of the 
Bert Lance affair it became a necessity. 


As far as the campaign in Washington is concerned, I won't buy the part 
of not having the experience in government available to be used and 
understanding the company town techniques. It was there. The failure to 
put into the inner circle of the White House somebody like, for example, 
Sol Linowitz, who Carter came to respect and know and depend on very 
early on. It deprived Carter of the opportunity to have a different 
perspective and it deprived Carter of the opportunity to have advice and 
knowledge of the roadworks around the White House and around town.*® 


In the Clinton White House, the decision not to employ people 
with past experience was a deliberate effort to avoid being 
linked with the Carter White House, the only recent Democratic 
administration. "It was a calculated decision to employ as few 
people [from the Carter White House] as they could," noted James 
Perry.°? "They knew the Carter record was so unpopular that they 
didn't want to have people from it." When cracks appeared early 
on, President Clinton reached to the Republican administrations' 
David Gergen for help. He has grafted well with the President, 
but how well he fits in with those who have been with Clinton 
from the early campaign days is not yet clear. 


Inexperience in the communications area resulted in two similar 
errors in the early days of both the Carter and Clinton 
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°" Hedrick Hertzberg, Project on the Carter Presidency, 
interview with speechwriters, December 3 - 4, 1982, White Burkett 
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°° Interview with Robert Beckel, Carter Presidency Project, 
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administrations. The first was choosing one communications staff 
member responsible for both long-range planning and daily press 
operations. This decision grew out having no one in the 
communications area that had White House experience. Jody Powell 
in the Carter administration and George Stephanopoulos in the 
Clinton White House had responsibility in the beginning for both 
long-range planning operations and also daily press routines. In 
both of their cases, this proved to be an impossible mixture. 
Initially, Press Secretary Jody Powell was responsible for the 
direction of the Press Office and at the same time handled 
speechwriters, the Photographers Office, the News Summary, Media 
Liaison, and the public information officers in the executive 
departments. This proved to be an impossible combination with 
some areas, the public information officers, for example, left to 
their own devices. In the Clinton White House, Communications 
Director George Stephanopoulos tried to serve both as a daily 
briefer and as the person responsible for long-range planning. 
For both Powell and Stephanopoulos, the demands of the daily 
press briefing dominated their day. A conundrum is why the 
Washington experience of Stephanopoulos and Jeff Eller was not 
put to productive use early in Clinton's term. Both had worked on 
Capital Hill, Stephanopoulos for Representatives Edward 
Feighan(D-Ohio) and Richard Gephardt(D-Mo.) and Eller for 
Representative William Bonner(D-Tenn.). Having the experience in 
Congress was not enough; how it was used was the important point. 


Both the Carter and Clinton administrations also reached out to 
news organizations located outside of Washington. But there were 
major differences in the manner in which they did so and the 
emphasis of their strategies. "Clinton had a great theory that he 
didn't need us," said James Perry. "He would do e mail."° 
Neither e mail nor MTV, are traditional reeds that former 
politicians have had to lean upon. Clinton employed a 
communications first in an effort to publicize his National 
Service corps program. His first television interview was with 
Tabitha Soren on MTV.°’ President Bush reluctantly appeared on 
MTV during the campaign, but only after Clinton and Ross Perot 
had done so. 


In another first, Clinton also held a question and answer session 
in the White House with a group of children before he had one 
with the White House press corps. Two months of his term would 
elapse before he turned to the more traditional media for an 
exchange. Town meetings were also held around the country as he 
looked for another audience to whom to respond. In large part it 
is understandable considering the nature of the relaxed questions 
he received. It is not easy being bored in on by reporters who 


6° Perry interview. 
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structure questions to get specific answers and who allow as 
little wiggle room as possible to elicit the response they want. 
Any President would rather receive and reply as Clinton did at a 
town hall meeting. 


Q. Hello, Mr. President-President Clinton. My question 

is, my birthday is tomorrow and I'm twelve years old tomorrow, 
and my question is, what kind of future am I 

going to have in store for me and the country? 


The President: That's a neat question, isn't it?(Laughter) 
I think you've got a very bright future. The world you will 
live in will be freer of the threat of total destruction 
than any world we've ever known....” 


Imitating Cecil Fielder, he stepped up to the question and hit it 
approximately 450 feet into the upper deck. Press conferences 
with the White House press corps do not present a President with 
such opportunities. Inevitably, however, the President must come 
back to the traditional press corps. Whether your newspaper is 
the Wilmington New Journal or the Providence Journal, your White 
House coverage comes from the wire services, Associated Press and 
United Press International, and the wires of the New York Times 
and the Washington Post. The Presidential news on your doorstep 
in the morning in New Castle, Delaware, is delivered by Ann 
Devroy, Terence Hunt, and Thomas Friedman, all White House 
correspondents whose articles are circulated on the wires and 
printed in the Wilmington News Journal. 


The press operation in the Carter White House, in contrast to the 
Clinton one, never lost sight of the importance of the White 
House press reporters. They too reached out to the out-of-town 
news organizations but at the same time they maintained a 
satisfied at home press corps. Throughout most of the Carter 
presidency, press conferences were alternated with meetings with 
out-of-town newspaper editors, regular mailings were sent to out- 
of-town news outlets, and the radio actuality operation was 
established for out-of-town radio stations. The Carter brand of 
reaching out to news organizations around the country did not 
detract in any substantive way from the quality of information 
the White House press corps received. While Jody Powell did not 
have experience in Washington, nor did his deputies, his access 
to the President and understanding of his mind and views were 
unaccustomed assets in a novice Press Secretary. There was no 
attempt to reach the country through local outlets as a 
substitute for dealing with the press corps in Washington. As a 
result, they did not raise the ire of White House reporters and 
were able to expand their base without raising any hackles. 


* Remarks by the President in 'A Town Hall Meeting with 
Bill Clinton', KGTV Studio, San Diego, California, May 17, 1993, 
{townhl.txt]. 
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The Impact of Party Differences on White House 
Communications Patterns 


The Presidential staff structure is highly significant in terms 
of the White House's relationship to news organizations and the 
President's own communications policies. Coordination of messages 
to deliver, long-range planning, the amount of time devoted to 
daily press operations are all outgrowths of the staff structure 
and the type of Presidential thinking it represents. 
Communications as it is practiced in Democratic and Republican 
administrations has had a different meaning. 


Integrated Policy and Planning: Scheduling Events and Damage Control. 


The organization of the White House is a true demonstration of 
the adage that procedure is substance. A White House 

structure that reflects integration of its units and demonstrates 
a considerable share of its resources towards planning, results 
in an institution that normally can get ahead of events and shape 
how it is portrayed. 


Getting ahead on the release of information: the Republicans. One of the reasons 
that a Republican White House devotes attention to organization 
is to create a structure strong enough to allow for and encourage 
integrated planning. How things are done, what units are set up, 
and how they behave towards one another is paramount. The Reagan 
White House, where integration was both a reason to establish 
certain units and an approach within the remaining ones, is a 
good example. Behind it lies the view that people, events, and 
institutions have specific places. Each needs to be coordinated 
with the other in such a way so as to highlight the value of 
each. Their operation for the coordination of information among 
governmental units provides an example. "This office's most basic 
role is to coordinate our spokesmen all over the government and 
to provide them with information on our policies and 
achievements," said Marion Blakey who headed the Office of Public 
Affairs.** "From the Ambassador in Mozambique to the Under 
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Secretary of Commerce, we make sure they have the same 
information and are all singing from the same choir book." 


The programs the President wants and his timing for them are more 
important than the wishes or interests of any one of his 
department secretaries. Both the organization and the product of 
an administration is designed to reflect that fact. "One of the 
things you learn in an agency is you avoid running into White 
House stories. White House stories are on page 1," said a White 
House staff member with departmental experience.®* "You only want 
the A section." In the Nixon Administration department planning 
meant releasing your news on Wednesdays, something of a down day. 
Such a schedule meant that the departments and White House did 
not step on one another's stories. Clearing speeches and press 
releases also insured that there would be a message consistent 
with the President's program and statements. 


The Reagan Administration had the additional benefit of having in 
the Congress a Republican leadership in both houses willing to 
coordinate with the White House and an unorganized Democratic 
opposition. There was some opposition to his programs within 
Republican ranks, but in the early years it consisted mostly of 
rhetoric rather than demonstrated in votes against Reagan 
proposals. The "C-Span Boys", with Representatives Newt 
Gingrich(R-Ga.), Robert Walker (R-Pa.), and Robert Dornan (R- 
Calif.) at its core, took to the House floor during the special 
orders period to talk to their conservative loyalists 

through C-Span, the newly established network covering floor 
debate.°° While they would carp at the President for not being 
adequately conservative from time to time, there was little 
complaint from the center and the left of the Republican party. 
In the first term, the Democratic party was unable to mount 
effective opposition. This was due to severe splits within the 
party on how to deal with the Reagan policies and how to present 
alternative proposals that represented a consensus of the 
Democratic party. There were none. 


Holding up the walls and ceilings: the Democrats. For better or for worse the 
Democrats are not so structured. As in the case mentioned 
earlier, President Carter was neither consulted nor accommodated 
in the strategies adopted by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Joseph Califano. Instead the Secretary went his own 
way, seeking media attention seven days a week rather than on one 
designated day. Cabinet secretaries were generally more discreet 
in the Kennedy and Johnson era. Nonetheless, in neither case did 
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they coordinate with the White House to the degree that was so 
during the Reagan years. 


If a White House fails through its planning mechanisms to get 
ahead of situations, then it is forced backward by the motion of 
events. A senior staff member who served in a Democratic 
administration described its impact: 


There is such a tendency to become a reactive force in the 

White House. There are so many issues bubbling up and among 

in through the windows from all directions that need to be 

dealt with urgently that there is little time and no resources 

to look ahead and try to anticipate and do the necessary 
planning....I guess you'd have to be in the White House to 

feel the dynamic of it. You just feel the walls and ceilings 

caving in on you daily. It's something that's always got to be 
done today or tomorrow or next week. I mean next week is long range 
planning in the White House. 


When people join an administration they cannot imagine such a 
scenario. They arrive believing they have a clean slate to govern 
as they promised they would, on a timetable of their choosing, 
and with an agenda that they draft. Not even a month passes 
before they find their calendar full of events, particularly 
congressional dates, requiring their response. They are in a 
reactive mode before they know it. 


Being in a reactive mode can involve not understanding the forces 
at play on an issue and mishandling it, as was the case in the 
handling of the proposed cuts in water projects early in the 
Carter Administration. The proposed cuts were released without 
the proper ground work having been done within the departments, 
as well as with members of Congress whose districts would lose 
projects. As a result, there was nothing but criticism from those 
talking with the news media about the cuts. There was no effort 
to rally the supporters before the information was publicly 
released. A lack of preparation for events can lead the President 
into territory where he should not find himself. An example 
presented itself during a period that President Clinton found 
himself under heavy fire for having lost his focus. The staff 
arranged for a town hall meeting to be held in the White House 
Rose Garden. The hosts of the "This Morning" show on CBS, Harry 
Smith and Paula Zahn, appeared with 200 tourists rounded up 
outside of the White House who served as their audience. It was 
an operation that had the earmarks of a serious lack of advance 
work. Early in the program, with President Clinton standing in 
tow, Harry Smith discussed with the President the results of 


6° Interview not yet released for attribution, Carter 
Presidency Project, White Burkett Miller Center of Public 
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recent public opinion polls and then asked the audience 
respond to a question he posed. Smith took liberties: 


I know you don't pay attention to this sort of stuff--polls. 
You never pay attention probably, right? The negatives are 
now higher than the positives in the polls. And I want to 
tap into something here, because there's a feeling in the 
country and I think the people here reflect it. I think people 
in America want to see you succeed, but I just want to see a 
raise of hands this morning--and don't be intimidated just 
because you're in the Rose Garden-~-(laughter)--do you feel 
like he could be doing a better job? Raise your hand if you 
think so. Don't be intimidated. Don't be intimidated. There's 
a lot of folks who feel that way. Do you feel like there's a 
gap between the promises of the campaign and the performance 
thus far? If you think so, raise your hands. A lot of folks 
feel that way. What went wrong?®’ 


The President was asked to stand in his garden while a television 
host encouraged invited guests to raise their hands as an 
expression of criticism of the President. He must have wondered 
how he got himself into such a situation. And who did the advance 
work for the event. No Republican communications operation would 
have allowed such a fiasco. 


The masters of damage control: the Reagan White House. An organized and 
disciplined White House has a far better chance of limiting the 
damage to the President resulting from its own actions or those 
of others. Not surprisingly, an effective damage control 
operation reduces the fall out and protects a White House far 
better than with no such operation. The Reagan Administration was 
particularly adept; the Carter Administration was not. "It 
occurred to me when I watched Mr. Watt [James Watt-Secretary of 
the Interior] beaten around the head by Morris Udall [chairman of 
the House Interior Committee] that Carter stood there and took 
the blow by blow by blow to the body and head for every one of 
those water projects that he announced and that he could have let 
somebody else do that," observed Robert Beckel.*®® "We could have 
let Cecil Andrus [Secretary of the Interior in the Carter 
Administration] do that or somebody else." But they did not. The 
President took the heat for the water projects, dropping the 
projected tax rebates, and a myriad of other actions taken by the 
administration. 


The Reagan White House had procedures in place to minimize the 
impact of actions and events that likely would generate criticism 
of the President. "You have to be strongly proactive and not let 
it wash over you in a big wave," said a White House staff member 
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in the Reagan years about their response to bad news.°*’ The Press 
Office dealt with immediate news, and the long-range planning 
operations kept up with stories that had the potential for 
generating criticism of the President. Actions such as a possible 
veto of an ethics in government bill were items that had to be 
considered. "We met with Legislative Affairs on the question of 
legislation coming in and a veto was a dynamic issue while the 
Presidential campaign was on," the aide said. On the issue of his 
veto of the legislation that would have required plants to give a 
three month advance notice to its employees before closing down 
its operations, there was a communications plan to implement.” 
"That was a case of minimizing press coverage," the aide said. "A 
straight case." 


The staff member indicated their response had three basic parts 
to it: timing, argumentation, and spokesmen. In the plant closing 
case timing meant "release it after everyone's deadline so you 
force it to a second day story." You make sure it is a day "when 
the readership is not strong", such as a Saturday. Then you 
consider "what else you are offering at the same time. If you 
know, you can pair it with something to offset it," the staff 
person suggested. Then you work on putting forward spokespeople 
to argue the issue. "Develop your strongest argument with your 
strongest people," the aide recommended. But sometimes it is best 
to say little. "Some part of it is not to say anything," the 
person said. "It is harder to keep it going if no one speaks, if 
no one is available for talk shows." 


The Place of the Press Secretary: Spokesperson or Funnel? 


The Press Secretary as the chief spokesperson: the Democrats. Opposing management 
styles offer the Press Secretary different roles in a Democratic 
management structure than in a Republican one. A Democratic White 
House has two main characteristics that impact his place on the 
staff: loose management style and an operation that is driven by 
daily events and plans. The opportunities and demands arising out 
of such a structure result in a system that first and foremost 
responds to those making demands on it. Most often, the emphasis 
in an administration is on the here and now. Accordingly, like 
other White House officials, the Press Secretary is wrapped up 
with the demands of the moment. For him, that means answering 
questions posed about the President's activities, goals, and 


6° Interview (1989). 


7 The legislation became law without President Reagan's 
signature in the fall of 1988. In May, he vetoed a similar 
provision that was included in the Omnibus Trade Bill. The 
discussion here refers to the May, 1988, veto action. 
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person. His job revolves primarily around daily routines. The 
press is the particular group whose demands he must be sure to 
satisfy. 


Traditionally the Press Secretary is a pivotal figure ina 
Democratic White House. Central to information policy, he or she 
advises on the release of information, including the form it 
should take and the forums to be used. Democratic administrations 
going back to Franklin Roosevelt's tenure have had a person as 
Press Secretary who was as knowledgeable as, and generally more 
so, than any other senior level staff member in the White House. 
Since that time there has been no doubt that the Press Secretary 
is one of the key presidential aides. Traditionally, the Press 
Secretary has enjoyed walk-in access to the President. 


Access is important to the press also, and the Press Secretary is 
available on a daily basis. Quite naturally, it is he whom 
reporters seek out for the unfolding story. "There was. only one 
source [of information] when Carter was here," Sam Donaldson 
noted about the Carter Administration.’' "As long as you talked 
with Jody, you knew you weren't going to get beaten and if he 
didn't know, he would find out," he commented. For those trying 
to understand the current status of policy and events, the 
person with information on current activities was the most sought 
by reporters and other officials. Thus Powell was at the center 
of information. 


Such, however, is not the case in the Clinton White House. In an 
article in The New York Times Magazine, William Safire identified 
the 30 most influential people in the Clinton administration in 
terms of their access to the President's ear. Dee Dee Myers, the 
Press Secretary, did not figure among them. Few would argue with 
his assessment. "She is often left out of what is going on," said 
one reporter.’ "She came out and said she didn't know anything 
about a staff shakeup and five minutes later the President in the 
Oval Office said they had been discussing it for five weeks." 
Another journalist pointed to the quality of information lost 
when George Stephanopoulos moved off the Press Room podium. 
"Stephanopoulos was then and is now still a member of the inner 
circle of which there are only several: Hillary Clinton, McLarty, 
Gergen, Gore. We had access to one of them on a regular basis and 
now we only have access to the deputy of one," commented a 
correspondent who has followed several administrations. ’*"We are 
the losers." 


7. Interview with Sam Donaldson (March 27, 1981) Washington, 


D.C. 
72 Interview (1993). 


73 Interview (1993). 
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The Press Secretary as a funnel of information: the Republicans. “Through Jody 


Powell you had a direct pipeline to the President of the United 
States," said Walter Rodgers, who worked for Associated Press 
radio in the 1970s and ABC television for the past ten years.” 
"In both the Ford and Reagan Administrations you have a direct 
pipeline one step up the chain of command, but not in any case to 
the President," he continued. The contrasting positions in the 
information chain of Jody Powell and Larry Speakes reflect the 
general patterns to be found in Democratic and Republican 
administrations. 


The Press Secretary in a Democratic administration is the 
information stand-in for the President. In a Republican 
administration, on the other hand, the Press Secretary serves 
only to channel whatever the White House wishes released. He is 
not the source of information as much as he is the one who 
delivers it. "There is a message of the day," said Mari Maseng 
Will, then the director of the Office of Communications.” "This 
office is tasked with the message." She met early each morning in 
Reagan's last year with the Chief of Staff and the deputy Chief 
of Staff. There the message was developed as they went over the 
schedule and looked at what was coming up. 


A person working in the Press Office commented on the situation 
that Larry Speakes was placed in as the principal spokesperson: 


The senior staff called all of the shots. Baker set the tone on 

what we were going to say. Deaver handled the scheduling and was 
responsible for the body. The Press Office was the front operation 
during the Baker White House. There were times we were caught by 
surprise by leaks. Baker was masterful in dealing with the press and did 
it himself. During Regan, Larry came into his own. Larry was more 
involved in advising Regan. Under Baker Larry was the spokesman who was 
not plugged in.”® 


In a tightly managed Republican structure, the material given to 
the press encompasses much more than what the President is doing 
today. A significant emphasis is placed on what the President is 
planning to do. In a Republican White House, the exposition of 
Presidential actions and policy are key ingredients in their 
long-range planning agenda. Information is coordinated among the 
various White House units with the Chief of Staff, not the Press 
Secretary, holding the baton. 


™ Interview with Walter Rodgers (April 24, 1981) Michael 
Grossman and Martha Kumar, Washington, D.C. 


” Interview with Mari Maseng Will (January 17, 1989), 
Washington, D.C. 


76 Interview (1989). 
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In a Republican White House information is generated. It is not 
presented in response to requests unless that is the strategy 
specifically chosen to disseminate information. The primary role 
of the Press Office in a Republican White House is to help 
organize the operation that is planned elsewhere. An example 
would be the process of developing press strategies for the 
presentation of budget cuts which evolved early in the Reagan 
administration. Larry Speakes explained: "Ten days before the 
speech was up, we started to work on the press plan. I convened 
representatives of Treasury, OMB, CEA. My job was to see what was 
needed and get it," he explained.”’ 


In setting up the press plan for the Reagan budget cuts speech, 
the Press Office took pains with staging. They held briefings for 
reporters and for columnists and scheduled special breakfasts for 
economic reporters with the budget director, David Stockman. 
Prior to the speech they also had planned events for the wires 
and for television. After the actual speech, there were five days 
of presentations. Three Cabinet secretaries, their policy 
representatives in the White House, and Stockman all discussed 
the cuts affecting their departments. "We produced every Cabinet 
secretary and each elaborated on his program and cuts," said 
Speakes.’® "We had five days of that for cameras. The role of his 
office was "to run the mechanics of it," he explained. 


While the Reagan Administration stressed the controlled release 
of information, the Bush Administration provides a different 
example. First, their Press Secretary was regarded by reporters 
to be very knowledgeable. "Fitzwater was very well informed," 
said Mike McKee who covered the Bush White House.’*"You knew when 
he knew but wasn't telling you...he was pretty much in the loop," 
he continued. Of all of the Republican administrations since 
World War II, the Bush Administration was the only one with 
little interest in guiding news organizations toward what the 
White House considered to be the important stories. David 
Demarest, the head of the Office of Communications for three 
years of the administration and head of the Office of Public 
Liaison for the last, discussed the differences in communications 
between the Reagan and Bush White Houses and why that was so. * 


The differences in what we did here go back to the election 


77 


Interview with Larry Speakes (March 6, 1981), Martha 
Kumar and Michael Grossman, Washington, D.C. 


77 Mike McKee interview. 


8° Interview with David Demarest (January 14, 1993) 
Washington, D.C. 
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of 1988. It was not about change. It was about continuity. 
About smoothing out the rough edges of conservatism. Therefore 
our communications operation reflected that. The way it was 
arranged was not to do a line of the day and use time and 
energy to distribute to the media what they were to do that day. 
We told them, you must decide what the lead is. 


There has not been another Republican administration, except for 
the early Ford Administration that eschewed the role of deciding 
the lead for reporters, whether or not it was used. The Bush 
pattern was established more because of the administration's 
goals than it was because of party control. 


Synchronization of Public and Private Messages. 


A major difference is found in the ability of Democratic and 
Republican administrations to synchronize public and private 
messages. Frankly put, the Republicans are very successful at it 
and the Democrats almost universally fail at doing so. 


Republicans: propping up the image in private and in public. The patterns 
exhibited by the Carter administration were actually similar to 
problems that Democrats historically have had. "The Democrats 
tended to let their hair down, roll up their sleeves, and cut 
through the bullshit. Republicans would be more able to give the 
same line in private as in public even though they know, the 


reporters know, and they know that the reporters know it is 
bullshit," observed Pat Sloyan, White House correspondent for 
Newsday.*' Such was the case of the budget deficit estimates 
during the 1984 election. During the fall unrealistically low 
estimates for the budget deficit were released from the Office of 
Management and Budget even though all - reporters and officials - 
knew that the estimates were not realistic and were being kept so 
until after the election. The figures released before the 
election projected a deficit of $170 billion for fiscal 1985. 
After the election, the projected figure rose to $210 billion. As 
the new year came, David Stockman informed Republican members of 
Congress that the deficit would probably be more in the 
neighborhood of $225 billion. 


Ronald Reagan drew a lot of criticism for his inattentiveness to 
what was happening in his presidency. Yet during his 
administration when staff members were on the payroll, there was 
not anywhere near as much information about his disengaged 
behavior as there was once people left office. While they worked 
for him, staff members were expected to be loyal. Loyalty meant 
keeping unfavorable information close to the vest. That was done. 


81 Interview with Patrick Sloyan (March 29, 1981), interview 
conducted by Michael Grossman, Washington, D.C.. 
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Michael Deaver, the person in the administration closest to 
President and Mrs. Reagan, was the first to provide an account of 
the first term that varied substantially from that provided daily 
to reporters from the podium of the Press Room. Corroboration of 
his portraits came also in subsequent books written by chief 
Presidential spokesperson, Larry Speakes, speechwriter Peggy 
Noonan, Budget Director David Stockman, and Chief of Staff 
Donald Regan.®* Their descriptions of Presidential detachment 
hurt less than they might because they were published in the last 
two years of Reagan's term, well after his 1984 reelection. 


While Stockman did not write a book until the second term, he did 
conduct a devastating series of interviews with Washington Post 
editor William Greider, who wrote an article published in 
Atlantic Monthly that gave a portrayal of the administration 
gravely at odds with what had been published about it.** Up to 
November, 1981, when the article appeared, press portraits of the 
administration were unabashed in their praise of Reagan's brand 
of leadership. While there were critics of what policy decisions 
were being made, there was almost no criticism of how they were 
being done. But the Stockman interviews raised questions about 
the nature of the budgetary process in the Reagan Administration, 
a process at the heart of the Reagan agenda. 


‘None of us really understands what's going on with all these 

numbers,' Stockman confessed at one point. ‘You've got so many 
different budgets out and so many different baselines and such 
complexity now in the interactive parts of the budget between 

policy action and the economic environment and all the internal 
mysteries of the budget, and there are a lot of them. People are 
getting from A to B and it's not clear how they are getting there. 

It's not clear how we got there, and it's not clear how Jones [Jim 
Jones, chairman of the House Budget Committee] is going to get there.”' 


Michael K. Deaver with Mickey Herskowitz, Behind the 
Scenes (New York: William Morrow and Company, 1987); Larry 
Speakes with Robert Pack, Speaking Out: The Reagan Presidency 
from Inside the White House (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1988); Donald T. Regan, For the Record: From Wall street to 
Washington (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers, 
1988); David Stockman, The Triumph of Politics: Why the Reagan 
Revolution Failed (New York: Avon, 1986). 


83 William Greider, "The Education of David Stockman and 
Other Americans," Atlantic Monthly, November, 1981. The article 
has been included in book form: William Greider, The Education of 
David Stockman and Other Americans (New York: E.P.Dutton, 1986). 


84 William Greider, The Education of David Stockman and 
Other Americans (New York: E.P. Dutton, 1986) p. 33. 
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In reality, the budgetary process appeared to be an uncertain one 
with the Budget Director himself having little faith in the 
numbers he was presenting to the public and to the Congress. 


Democrats: private messages overriding public statements. 


The Carter Administration's particular problem was with the way 
their private, pessimistic messages pushed the upbeat public 
message out of the headlines. "The Democrats are more disposed to 
send out two different messages. The Republicans are more 
disciplined with a message-of-the-day, the official viewpoint," 
noted Dennis Farney.*® "It is harder to get them to admit 
differences." 


The Carter White House was quite different from the Reagan 
people. The Carter people often hurt themselves by promoting both 
a public and a private message within the same story. On 
legislation being proffered by the administration to Congress, 
for example, White House officials would often openly discuss the 
difficulty of the passage of the legislation that they had just 
put forward. Such was the case with their energy program. "The 
public message was overtaken by the private one sometimes in the 
same day," commented Farney. "They would shoot down their own 
message in private." 


The Clinton Administration has demonstrated the same tendencies. 
On the day that President Clinton signed his major legislative 
initiative, the budget and tax package, the front page was taken 


up by the report released the day before on the suicide of White 
House counsel, Vincent Foster, and by the swearing-in ceremony 
for Supreme Court Justice Ruth Bader Ginsburg. Rather than use 
the bill signing as an occasion to educate the public about the 
contents of the legislation, the President took the ceremony off 
the front page with the Ginsburg swearing-in. 


Democrats cannot enforce a one-message-a-day policy because they 
do not set up the institutional structure to create the message 
and choose no one to enforce it. Robert Beckel, who worked in the 
Carter Administration on the passage of the Panama Canal Treaty, 
discussed the problem and its source. "One day we could have Jody 
[Powell] saying something in the White House and Hodding [Carter- 
the press spokesperson at the State Department] would be over in 
the State Department saying something else," he said.** "There 
was a lack of communication. I think it was a real lack of 


85 Interview with Dennis Farney (April 16, 1981) Washington, 
Bees 


8° Robert Beckel, Carter Presidency Project, White Burkett 
Miller Center of Public Affairs, November 13, 1981. 
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discipline and that the fault may well have been with the 
President." 


In fact, Democrats create White House organizational structures 
that cause coordination problems, not alleviate them. Since they 
have many access points to the President, there is often 
competition between staff members for reaching the Presidential 
ear. One way of getting there is to go through the media. One 
person tries to sabotage the program of another by killing it in 
the media, sometimes at the time it is being announced. Such was 
the battle between the State Department and National Security 
Council hierarchies during the Carter Administration. With very 
different views on major foreign policy questions, such as our 
treatment of the Soviet Union and how we should free our hostages 
in Iran, both sides were trying to demolish the other through the 
vehicle of the press. Unfortunately for Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance, National Security adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski had both a 
taste and a talent for the public presentation of ideas. Robert 
Beckel discussed Brzezinski's talent: 


Brzezinski got much more press and much more attention 

than he deserved simply because he was a better orator and 
he was very good at it. He's spent years at Columbia 
[University] getting that style down. He's given that 
lecture twenty years in a row and you couldn't miss 

when he gave it again, but this time he had the White House 
as backdrop.®’ 


President Carter brought both Secretary of State Vance and 
National Security Adviser Brzezinski into the Oval Office and 
pointed out to them how destructive their conduct was to the 
image of the administration. The skirmish finally resulted in the 
resignation of the Secretary of State, who had little taste for 
battles waged by newsprint. 


The Carter White House was a porous one. It was not just the 
administration itself but the White House as well. Public and 
private messages were frequently at variance. "Take 

the competence issue," said Dennis Farney. "I was always amazed 
at the extent to which I could get people to talk about it. We 
would have our "Washington Wire" items on Friday and at a Tuesday 
meeting, it would be decided that they wanted an incompetence 
piece. It was amazing that while they disputed it, they did 

admit that they screwed up on a particular things." Always 
wanting to oblige the press, the Carter White House would provide 
the negative details to give the story its heart. The Clinton 
White House is honoring the tradition. Consider the following 


®? Robert Beckel interview, Carter Presidency Project, White 
Burkett Miller Center of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, 
November 13, 1981. 
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information that White House staff members provided a reporter 
for his story: 


‘I don't know what mistakes are out there that we haven’t made,' a 
Presidential aide says. A second one breaks into uncontrollable laughter 
during conversations. A third doesn't read the newspapers. Still another 
is described by friends as 'homicidal.'And another describes himself as 
‘seething’ one day and saying ‘What can I say?' the next. ‘It's true, we 
have no political strategy,’ someone with direct, regular access to the 
President said.” 


Communications Strategies and Groups in the Governing Process: 
To Lead or Be Led? 


The Republicans: Using institutional resources to galvanize support. In the 

Reagan Administration, the President relied heavily on long-range 
communications strategies to deal with constituent groups, 
especially those with heavy social demands. He kept in touch with 
these groups through specialized mailings to groups handled 
through the Office of Media Liaison and also through meetings 
arranged by the Office of Public Liaison. To deal with 
conservative religious groups, he would have OPL bring them in to 
consult on a problem. This was the strategy used with the 
question of a constitutional amendment to allow prayer in 
schools. To deal directly with group members, he often chose to 
speak to them through videos presented at their annual convention 
meetings. On the anniversary of Roe v. Wade, for example, he 
always spoke via video to group members assembled in Washington. 
As a result they extended their support to him even though he 
failed to get through an amendment outlawing abortion. His 
mention of support for the causes of the social and religious 
right in large forums, such as the State of the Union addresses, 
satisfied their members as long as Reagan was President. George 
Bush, however, could not muster the same measure of support. He 
was unable to convince the members of the conservative coalition, 
particularly social and religious groups, of his support for 
their cause. "They didn't believe the revolution was going to be 
led by an Episcopalian from Greenwich," one observer commented. *° 


The Reagan White House was always attuned to the constituency 
that brought the President to Washington. Through careful 
attention to the policies he promoted, he was able to maintain 
very strong support from his base coalition even though it 
prevented him from reaching the temporary higher points of 
President Bush. "Reagan never achieved the skyscraper highs of 


8° Sidney Blumenthal, "Dave," The New Yorker, June 28, 1993, 
p. 36. 
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Bush after Dessert Storm," observed Mari Maseng Will.” "But he 
was spending chits to consolidate his conservative base." His 
efforts to aid the Contras may have offended a sizeable segment 
of the political elite, but it served to keep his base together. 
It proved to be a base that he could call on when the weather got 
heavy. 


Through the efforts of the various White House support units, his 
coalition supporters could easily be activated. His quick 
response effort gave him an ability to defend itself in a way 
that diminished the ability of critics to make contact. He was 
able to quickly field supporters to persuade their critics, or 
those in the middle, that a Presidential undertaking was 
reasonable. When he was attacked by his critics, he could count 
on newspapers editorial support, the Wall street Journal, for 
example, and columnists such as Robert Novak, William Safire, 
James Kilpatrick, and Patrick Buchanan. All were favorites of the 
groups in the Reagan electoral coalition whose words in print or 
on the air activated the coalition members when their President 
needed then. 


The Democrats: A target of hostile and friendly communications fire. The news media 
is used by Republicans as a resource in galvanizing group 
support. For Democrats, however, groups use the media as a weapon 
against an administration. Communications strategies are 
something wielded by the groups making demands of the President 
rather than by the White House seeking to tame group actions. One 
of the reasons that a Democratic President has such as difficult 
time as he begins his term in office comes from the demands laid 
at his door by the groups in the Democratic coalition. 


Democratic groups must appeal to a broader base than is the case 
for Republicans. That results in different media strategies for 
the groups and a different impact on the White House. "Democratic 
interest groups tend to be more broadly based, more popularly 
based than Republican ones," observed Jody Powell, Press 
Secretary to President Carter and a Washington public relations 
expert in the years following that administration.” "Their 
leadership has to communicate through the media." For 
Republicans, however, many groups can be brought together to work 
out compromises on issues. "If you are trying to work something 
out on trade, for example, you can with the traditional 
Republican groups, business groups," Powell noted. 

"You can sit them down and work something out," he said. "Make 
private accommodations." But Democratic groups, such as labor 


°° Will interview (1993). 


°1 Interview with Jody Powell (July 6, 1993) Washington, 
DiS. 
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with its large membership organizations, represents far greater 
numbers. With these greater numbers lies greater difficulties in 
communicating with them. The news media is their chosen route. 


With a history in recent years of no Democrat in the White House 
and at least one house of the Congress controlled by the 
Democrats since 1959, Democratic interest groups have more 
experience in pressuring a Democratic Congress than they with a 
Democratic President. When they hit hard at the Congress and 
complain about its failure to enact what each group considers to 
be good and reasonable legislation, the blame attached to no one 
individual member of Congress. When the President is chosen as 
the target of criticism, however, as was the case with President 
Carter and now with President Clinton, the criticism sticks and 
does damage. An example noted by Powell was the timber 
compromise, dealing with the old growth forests and the criticism 
that came from environmental and labor interests. "Their public 
trashing of it is damaging to a Democratic President [in a way] 
that [it] would not be to a Democratic Congress," Powell 
explains. "With Congress, they can get away with publicly tearing 
their hair and then quietly going along with the best deal they 
can get," he says. "It is harder to do that with a Democratic 
President." Public criticism by the leadership of interest groups 
erodes public support. Instead it provides a view of an 
ineffective official unable to meet the demands of those who 
brought him into office. 


Ironically, the party that is in the greatest need of resources 
to deflect criticism is the party least likely to have the 
organization to do so. Critics abound in a Democratic 
administration. Interest groups, as we have discussed, pose a 
considerable problem. In addition, a Democratic White House faces 
open criticism from fellow Democrats in the Congress. The divided 
nature of the Democratic coalition crystallizes when the votes 
are taken. Carter faced divisions from both the right and the 
left of the Democratic party in Congress as has Bill Clinton. In 
both cases, the President's opponents have used communications to 
reinforce their position. Representative Charles Stenholm (D- 
Texas), Representative Kweisi Mfume (D-Maryland), the chairman of 
the Congressional Black Caucus, and Senator David Boren (D- 
Oklahoma) were all familiar figures from the regular press 
conferences they held on Capital Hill to explain their opposition 
to President Clinton's budget and tax plans. 


Republicans in the Congress are adept at using the resources of 
that institution to insinuate themselves into the Presidential 
story. Senator Robert Dole (R-Kansas) in particular has been most 
successful on a national scale. When the Travel Office story was 
building, for example, Dole regularly took to the Senate floor in 
early afternoon. Such exquisite timing meant that his charges of 
criminal misconduct on the part of White House staff members and 
his calls for an official inquiry made first the afternoon news 
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on CNN and then were featured again on all the major evening news 
programs. 


While President Carter faced Republican criticism, he did not 
have to deal with the added impact of a Senate that was 
televised. Today televised floor proceedings have made it far 
easier for members to get into the Presidential story. With the 
cameras close at hand any politician can count on being part of 
each day's top news. Even in his less technological time, Carter 
did face a discouragingly united group during the 1980 campaign. 
These partisans were committed to making sure that no surprise 
near the campaign's end would provide an iota of increased 
popularity. Alfred Friendly, who worked as the press aide to the 
National Security adviser, Zbigniew Brzezinski, described the 
effort by Republican staff on the Hill: 


There really was what I call the Committee to Discount the October 
surprise...There were several very able Republican staff people on the 
Hill with access to all kinds of valid and not valid intelligence 
information, who constituted themselves formally or informally as an 
advance hit squad to make sure that the administration didn't get away 
with anything on Iran or on any other subjects in the national security 
field in the last two months of the campaign. They'd been working from 
before and they had a lot of volunteer help in the bureaucracy.” 


Neither Presidents Carter nor Clinton have had the benefit of 
influential figures within the Washington community to come 
forward on their behalf in print, on the air, and on the floors 
of the Congress. Jody Powell spoke of the problem that presented 
for them: 


I have always felt that President Carter lacked much in the way of elbow 
room...,He came to that office without any personal relationship to 
speak of with permanent Washington, with the press or with the Hill or 
with the party. And he didn't have that sort of personal commitment from 
people built up over long years of association and going through the 
victories together, that leads to an almost automatic inclination to 
support the President or to support the person. There were no columnists 
to speak of who had that sort of thing. There were few people on the 
Hill that had that sort of relationship with him.” 


Combined with the ability of the opposition to organize against 
the President, Carter had a difficult time dominating a story on 
his terms. 


* Alfred Friendly, Carter Presidency Project, White Burkett 
Miller Center of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, December 
17-18, 1981. 


°3 Session with Jody Powell and the Press Office staff, 


Carter Presidency Project, White Burkett Miller Center of Public 
Affairs, University of Virginia, December 17-18, 1981. 
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Social Relations between Reporters and White House Staff. 


Republican administrations are generally more likely to seek a 
structured relationship with reporters and to allow their 
publicity goals to shape the relationship in their own way. 
Democrats are more likely to establish genuinely personal 
relationships with reporters on a person-to-person basis. 


Republicans: reporters as running dogs. Republican Presidents , Richard 
Nixon, for example, have often viewed reporters as the opposition 
on government programs. Political reporting in the 1960s and 
1970s focused on the issues of the moment, such as civil rights, 
poverty, the war in Vietnam. "There is a basic mistrust among 
Republicans for the press because the press for twenty years has 
concentrated and focused on issues that they consider are 
Democratic ones," commented Pat Sloyan.™ "They figure you are 
running dogs for the social issues, like the anti-war issue," he 
said. In some ways, reporters find the expectations of staff 
members for favorable coverage to be less of a pressure under 
Republicans. "Republicans think that you are a Democrat in your 
heart of hearts," observed former White House correspondent for 
the Baltimore Sun Karen Hosler.*® "So they come to it [the 
relationship with reporters] to find other ways to communicate. 
There are levels of ways that you can come to terms." Some 
reporters, for example, establish a rapport based on a shared 
interest, such as sports. They don't end up disappointed with 
articles they consider to be critical as Democrats are apt to. 


The suspicion found in a Republican White House is not universal. 
Those at the senior level, who have previously served in the 
White House, are more likely to establish cooperative 
relationships with reporters than newcomers. At the beginning of 
the Reagan Administration, Sam Donaldson, ABC White House 
correspondent noted the difference among the senior level staff 
in their attitude towards reporters. He found himself dealing 
with two factions. First, there is the "faction who look at the 
press as composed of individuals not on the same level - even 
social level - a mind set of “who are these people anyway?'" said 
Donaldson.*® These are the people who are likely to refuse to see 
reporters and who establish a person to turn down press requests. 
Edwin Meese, the counselor to President Reagan and one of his 
three key aides in the first term, had a person who acted as a 


*4 Sloyan interview. 


* Interview with Karen Hosler (June 1, 1993), Annapolis, 


% Donaldson interview. 
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gatekeeper for reporters wanting to talk with him. The former 
Navy officer was viewed with both suspicion and hostility by 
those who encountered him. "Admiral Asshole," said one reporter, 
"lies constantly."*’ Yet he served well as a wall keeping 
reporters and other unwanteds away from Meese and, it appears, 
taking some heat for it. 


The second faction was those who believed it to be in Reagan's 
interest to meet with reporters. Those wanting to release 
information, such as David Gergen, won battles early in the 
administration. Later, they lost a very big one in the their 
handling of the Grenada affair. At that time White House 
officials deliberately misled reporters about the 
administration's actions. Gradually those who were known for 
cooperating with reporters, including the Chief of Staff James 
Baker, left the White House and their places were taken by less 
cooperative people. Donald Regan, who followed Baker as Chief of 
Staff, was considerably less cooperative with reporters than his 
predecessor. When Regan left and Howard Baker assumed the top 
staff opposition, he again established an open relationship with 
reporters. 


While there may be those at the senior level who are suspicious 
of reporters, it is at the lower tier that resistance is 
generally most common in a Republican administration. "The view 
of Republicans mistrusting the press applies mostly at the coat 
holder level" noted Pat Sloyan.** The middle level staff people 
in a Republican White House are less likely to provide answers to 
the questions presented by reporters. Generally, drawn 

from a business environment these people have had little 
experience dealing with the press on a routine basis. Staff in 
the White House policy offices and in other units there 

are often completely reluctant to talk with journalists. 


Democrats: familiarity breeds confusion. “We tended to have the same kinds 
of problems," commented Jody Powell about White House staff 
members and reporters during the Carter years.*’? "Most of the 
White House staff were in the same age range and financial 
situation as the press." Their backgrounds were often similar 
even if their professions were not. Dennis Farney explored the 
similarities in backgrounds between himself and Jody Powell. 


He came from Vienna [Georgia] and I came from the wheat area 
from outside of Wilson, Kansas. Both of us had no connection 


Interview (1981). 


*® Sloyan interview. 


°° Interview with Jody Powell (May 21, 1981), Martha Kumar 
and Michael Grossman, Washington, D.C. 
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with big money. Both of us were seeking to make something of 
ourselves. He by working for Carter for those years and I : 
by being a reporter. I always felt that we had a great deal in common.’” 


Farney traced his similarities with Powell to the kinds of people 
who are attracted to the Democratic party and to journalism. 

"The Democratic party has been a vehicle for the scrambling, 
quick witted entrepreneur-of-ideas type, many of whom come from 
humble beginnings," he commented. "Journalism is wide open as a. 
profession, not many blue bloods among journalists," he said. 


Social contact between reporters and White House officials is one 
of the reasons Democrats have trouble synchronizing their public 
and private messages. Maintaining the party-line with 
acquaintances or friends is often difficult, especially for those 
people connected with policy issues. The informal nature of 
social events during the Carter administration only served to 
exacerbate the problem. With the Reagan administration, social 
functions were generally more formal dinners. In contrast, while 
a barbecue could be a pleasant relaxing event for White House 
staff members it could be a Press Secretary's nightmare. "If you 
are at a more formal, structured event, or a dinner party with 
six tables of ten each, then it is much easier to preach the 
party-line," observed Jody Powell. "If it is more informal, 
twelve to sixteen people on the spur of the moment for steaks and 
beer, the sort of conversations that take place at a gathering 
like this is at a different level from the more formal type of 
party. And it is a lot harder to take the party-line."’" This is 
especially true for those not used to dealing with the press 
routinely as part of their normal job. "If there is someone three 
levels down on the Domestic Policy staff and he worked on a 
policy and someone asks him about it, it is harder for him to 
maintain the party-line," Powell noted. "Republicans are less 
likely to be in situations where that kind of thing happens, 
where there is the opportunity and the pressure." 


In the Clinton Administration, White House staff members took 
quite personally the stories on the Travel Office and the 
constant and probing questions asked at the daily press briefings 
held by Stephanopoulos and Myers. When Stephanopoulos met with 
the White House Correspondents Association officers to discuss 
the Travel Office firings and respond to unanswered questions 
that reporters had, he asked: "why are you doing this to us?", 
reports one of those attending. "We tried to address your 
concerns, we have tried to answer your phone calls. Why are you 


100 Farney interview. 
101 Powell interview (1981). 
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doing this to us?"'* Stephanopoulos took personally normal 
coverage that was driven by institutional forces. Reportorial 
aggression would have been the same no matter whether a Democrat 
or a Republican was in the White House. 


Stories Reporters Are Likely to Write 


The organization of press relations makes a difference in the 
story's nature in two important ways: the information reporters 
can get and the natural interest of the stories to reporters. 


Available information. Partisan control of the White House can restrict 
or release the amount of information available and directly 
affect how a story is shaped. At the beginning of an 
administration particularly when reporters have not yet built up 
a stable of sources among unfamiliar faces, the White House can 
be especially effective in leading reporters to and away from 
stories. As it works out, however, this is a period during which 
most White Houses are least conscious of this opportunity. The 
Reagan administration is clearly an exception, as was the 

Nixon one. 


Conversely, campaign reporters have the greatest chance of 
developing the best inside coverage early in an administration. 
Democrats may give different kinds of information than do 
Republicans. Most reporters indicate that access to staff people 


at the top level is pretty much the same in any administration. 
"Personally, I didn't find it was a whole lot easier to get 
appointments from Democrats than Republicans. Democrats when you 
get them, gave a richer picture of things. More of how the troops 
under the President really felt," Farney said.’°? "Republicans 
give a more Rotarian, can-do kind of reaction." 


The story. Partisan control of the White House can affect what the 
story is. Newsman Dennis Farney discusses the point: 


With Republicans, as a reporter, you pay more attention to 
formal structure and in the Democratic ones you look more to 
personality. This is true of the Reagan and Ford 
administrations. Reagan is a delegator. It almost doesn't 
matter what the personality of Mike Deaver, Jim Baker are. 
They translate the general values of Reagan into specifics. 
In Democratic administrations the whole organization 

is a lot more flexible and personality there plays more 


102 Interview (1993). 
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of a role, including that of the President.'™ 


In the Reagan administration the President's ideas are "stark and 
simple" and you are quite familiar with them. The reporter, 
therefore, puts his attention towards "those responsible for 
translation and find out what information they are giving hin," 
Farney observed. Since the Democrats are less interested in 
formal organizational hierarchies and chains-of-command, the 
President is involved in a broad variety of decisions and those 
involved in policy can find that their influence varies with 
factors such as their personality. 


What Difference Does Party Control Make to A 
Presidential Communications Program? 


There are patterns established by administrations that serve as 
predictors of what an incoming administration will face and how 
they will respond. They represent the continuities between 
administrations resulting from the similarities in events they 
deal with and the forces they must respond to. Yet there are 
variations and, it turns out, they are also predictable. A new 
group of government officials takes over the White House every 
few years and with that take-over you have a group that thinks it 
has a clean slate and can do what the President and they as his 
aides believe is proper policy for the nation to adopt. But such 
is not the case. No one has a clean slate when he or she comes 
into the White House. Perhaps it is the hubris produced by the 
success of a long Presidential campaign, but most of those coming 
into the White House do so thinking Washington is their oyster 
and that they have the expertise to peal off the shell. 


A review of the administrations from Franklin Roosevelt to Bill 
Clinton demonstrates a pattern of ad hoc staff organization with 
the President conducting the group in a style comfortable for 
him. Generally there is little interest in how such staffs were 
formed in the past. Republicans, however, have managed to stress 
continuity in staff organization. They have settled on process 
centered systems where others share the Presidential load with 
fairly clear divisions of authority. There may be disagreements 
over why that has been so, but the evidence suggests that 
differences in party patterns of staff structure are clear. 


Different opportunities to communicate a President's actions, 
goals, and person arise out of distinctive party staff 
structures. The patterns, too, as we have seen, are fairly clear. 
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Basically, the Republicans, with a strong belief in organization, 
hierarchy, planning, and coordination, have established systems 
that benefit their leaders in the early days. That period proves 
critical to the future success of a President. The early months, 
including the transition, are especially important because during 
this initial leadership exposure a Presidential reputation is 
formed. "You are on display for a very short period of time 
before your reputation is established," commented Eugene 
Eidenberg, a veteran of the Carter White House.’ "You spend the 
rest of the administration swimming upstream." This situation 
worked to the advantage of Ronald Reagan and to the distinct 
disadvantage of Jimmy Carter. The first established a solid 
reputation for leadership, while the second gathered a reputation 
as a good guy who was competent. Not the desired sparkling start. 
Not all who have spent time in the political milieu of Washington 
believe that the first few months determine the contours of an 
administration. In speaking of President Clinton, George Watson, 
former bureau chief of ABC, did not think that the future had 
been shaped: " The press and the public like the comeback-kid 
story. The next three and a half years haven't been indelibly 
etched in the past six months," he commented. 


Developing a reputation is particularly important because often 
the appearance of strength helps to increase it. Carter Press 
Secretary Jody Powell agreed that the Republicans have some 
pluses to their style of hierarchies and scenarios. "If you are 
successful in gaining the initiative early in an administration, 
it gives you a better chance of sustaining it later on when 
events over which one has no control come up," he 
commented.’°°’Reagan did not suffer the damage he might have from 
the portrait presented by David Stockman of an administration not 
knowing what it was doing. This was largely thanks to the strong 
demonstrations of Presidential leadership spread across the daily 
news papers and the television news programs in the preceding ten 
months. 


Yet for all the benefits that can accrue to a President from a 
communications operation that is well organized and directed, 
there are clear limitations. You can have a sophisticated 
publicity operation but it will get no where if it does not have 
a message to sell and one the public is willing to buy. George 
Bush was wonderful at mingling with reporters and accommodating 
their needs for frequent opportun’ ties to question him. But his 
personal relationships with reporters were no substitute for a 
clearly defined message. Once the Persian Gulf War was completed, 


10° Interview with Eugene Eidenberg, cabinet secretary in the 
Carter White House, Martha Kumar and Michael Grossman (January 
13, 1981), Washington, D.C. 
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he had no vision for what he wanted to do, a situation that 
reflected itself in an inability of even his aides to articulate 
a clear message. "You could have [Richard] Darman [Director of 
Office and Management and Budget] in for breakfast or interview 
Roger Porter [Director of Office of Policy Development] and ask 
them to step back and say what it all means," recounted one 
reporter.’°’ But in their responses, they would mention a few 
specific programs. "They would talk about adjusting the levers. 
There was an inability to put it in terms the ordinary person 
could understand."’* At the same time, reporters and officials 
from recent administrations agree that the public was very aware 
of what Ronald Reagan stood for. There was no confusion there 
because he had a simple message and repeated it often ina 
variety of forms and settings. 


The kind of message a President develops is strongly dependent 
upon the goals of an administration and how he delivers it 
depends in no small measure on his personal style. In response, 
the place of the media depends equally upon the objectives of the 
President. If a President is mobilizing for change, for example, 
he will be more likely to give attention to the role the news 
media can play in getting his programs through the Congress than 
if his main interest is in consolidating a coalition. Thus while 
both Ronald Reagan and George Bush were Republicans, their 
differences in goals determined to a great extent the type of 
media relations and communications strategies they adopted. 
President Bush was more interested in consolidating coalitions 
than he was in enacting a clear legislative program. Without a 
message, however, he was unable to capitalize on his Persian Gulf 
popularity or to consolidate support for himself when the 
election came around. 


107 Interview (1993). 
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Introduction 


Liberalism has traditionally aspired to advance the dignity and autonomy 


of the individual while simultaneously protecting personal property rights. 
In fact, the latter aspiration is usually portrayed as part and parcel of 
the former, since property is essential for liberty in 

classical and contemporary liberals. These claims are 

ancillary argument that property is essential f 


personality and personal autonomy The first line of argument is 


characteristi yhat is usually rmed British (and North American) 


liberalism, especially its Germanic varieties. 
private property is perceived a enabling 
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The argument advanced here is that transfer of property by way of 
inheritance jeopardizes the autonomy of the recipient of that property in 
a manner in which contractual transfer does not. Put simply, the legator's 
will and testament, though an exercise which confirms his or her autonomy, 
in no small measure restricts the autonomy of the legatee. I shall employ 
the term 'intergenerational self' to signify the end result of the ‘blending’ 
ties and wills that transpires when inheritance transfers occur 
cio-economic systems. The paradox of the intergenerational 
examined primarily with reference to the Lockean and Hegelian 
property because they are most representative of the British 
strains of liberal property theory and, as I hope to illustrate, 
mentary in a number of fundamental ways. Hegel enters into our 
Section Four, after the essentials of Lockean property theory 
expounded sufficiently. The exercise concludes with a critical 
of Locke's theory of personal autonomy and personal identity 


hat Locke cannot accomodate the notion of an interpersonal 
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John Locke's itique of Robert Filmer's Patriarcha is justly famous because 


it successfully demolished Filmer's rather unique defense of royal absolutism, 
given the weakness of Filmer's attempt to ground an analogical theory 


in Biblical references and the considerable distance 


OS 
self while Hegel can. 
of patriarchal kingship 
between Filmer’s justification of arbitrary government and popular sentiment 


at the time, Locke's triumph should not be overrated. In fact, Filmer's 
reputation as a political thinker has been exaggerated by virtue of his 


association with the Two Treatises. Filmer's royalism was the polar opposite 


of the growing Republican and Whig sentiment of the time, and the very fact 


that the post-restoration royalists felt the need to pull Filmer's Patriarcha 


out of the cupboard, dust 
decades after Filmer's passing is indicative of the weakness of 
he desperateness of their position. 


Filmer must share credit posthumously for the 
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it by Right descends to all the sons equally, and then every Father of a 


Family will have it' [1T.142]. He does not stop here; nearly the entire 


text of the lengthy First Treatise engages Filmer as Locke leaves no stone 


unturned in his thorough refutation of Filmerism. The First Treatise is 


from an exercise in overkill however. Filmer is the perfect foil for 
Locke not because the illogic of his Biblical defense of the divine right 
of kings is so obvious, but rather because his extremism affords Locke with 


excellent opportunity to set his own normative theory of political society 


s difficulties arise, Locke contends, because he has misconstrued 
between the politics of the family and the politics of a 
More fundamentally, Filmer has misinterpreted the essential function 


noral life of a Christian community. Locke is insistent 


of death, although he may inherit his property. How absurd it 
Locke contends, to argue as Filmer does that a man may ‘become a Subject 
not beget him' upon the death of his father [1T.74]. 
, the true standard for the political life of a society as dictated 
or 'civil' rule -- rule among equals patterned 
-- and not ‘paternal’ rule which Locke, like 
Aristotle, considers appropriate only when we are dealing with a relationship 
between a moral superior and moral inferiors. 
is an instance of the latter form of political association, 


its function is only temporary in Locke's opinion. The paternalism Filmer 


0 
into relief. 
Film 

nation 

of the family in the ee 

that a child cannot rightfully inherit any political dominion a father has 
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identifies as the essence of family structure and, by analogy, the source 
of royal absolutism is only necessary in the first instance to provide for 


the moral education of the children before they attain the age of reason. 


Children who reach that threshold become ‘rational’ adults (in greater or 


lesser degree depending upon a number of factors including the quality of 

familial education) and simultaneously are held responsible for their own 

actions in t ; of God. They are enjoined at that time to live their 
with the Law of Natur2 as dictated by God, not in 
arbitrary wills of their fathers or their kings. 

The power of the father and the fear it engenders in the child are 
useful, Locke contends, first because they are essential for the surviv 
of the dependent young child, but also because they provide th 
authority which, when properly manipulated, serves as the founda 


the inculcation in the child of a sense of reason. In Some Thoughts 


D4 


Concerning Education, Locke explains that the 'fear and awe' upon which 


establish their dominion over children is necessary to counter the 


willfulness of the child who has no concept of the dictates of Natural 


uperior power. The means to this end is an exercise in moral education 
education in the use of reason, Locke asserts in the Second 
Law of Nature enjoins fathers to school their progeny 
in the art of using their own rational faculties to fend for themselves in 


the w d Crucial to this project are the development of virtuous habits 


fathers 
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and a concern for one's reputation, for as Locke observes, the adult must 
remain continually attentive to the incentives of esteem and disgrace. Also 
important, however, is the first instance of adulthood, that moment when 

the child first exercises its rational, independent will by choosing to accept 
or reject the promise of the father's estate and all the political obligations 


adhering to it. 


[Inheritance and Natural Right 


Locke explains the legitimacy of property inheritance in terms of humans' 
instincts of self-preservation and 'of propogating their Kind, and continuing 
themselves in their Posterity' [1T.88]. He also rests his case upon the 
nature of the father's property as family property earmarked for the 
preservation of the family unit [ibid.]. However, confusion often surrounds 

nation of inheritance as a 'right'. If Locke's references to 
the right of inheritance are intended to establish this right as a natural 
something is amiss in Locke's general theory of property. Locke 
property in labor and imposes other Natural Law limitations on the 
process of unilateral approriation, most notably the ‘same quality' and 
"spoilage' side-constraints which Locke himself overrides when he introduces 


money into the mix in Chapter Five of the Second Treatise. For where is 


the labor-title to property that has been inherited rather than created by 


the child's own hand? 


So asked many advocates and critics of natural rights theory including 


Thomas Jefferson and Thomas Paine, the 'Utopian', Marxian, and Ricardian 
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socialists, and utilitarians as diverse as Paley, Bentham, Hume, and Godwin. 


Jefferson's oft-quoted proclamation asserting the rights of the living over 


the presumed rights of the dead best conveys the general sentiment of the 
natural rights position. ‘Earth belongs in usufruct to the living,’ he 
contends, ‘the dead have neither powers nor rights over it.' The utilitarians 
rejected all pretensions to a natural right of property and, by extension, 
of inheritance, but generally supported inheritance in the 
interests of utility. Of course, Godwin's specifications of the requirements 
of utility in the matters of property and inheritance is a far cry from 
Paley's or Hume's interpretation of the same. 
of the utilitarian critiques was 
conventional rather than natural in origin, could b imi by government 
in the interest of utility. Socialists continued to insist on the integrity 
of the labor-title to property and they found any form of personal inheritance 
to be in violation of that standard. 
for their radical agenda in the pages 
especially in those passages that spoke of property as 
inclusionary right to property and the 
responsibilities of Christian charity, and of God's bequest of the earth 
to the entire Christian community past, present, and future. However, a 
careful reading of Locke's theory of inheritance indicates that Locke did 
not envision the right to inherit as a natural right at all. 


First Treatise, Locke dismisses ‘common consen 


ossible source of inheritance rights. Instead, 
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rights to ‘common practice’ and he employs a curious turn in logic which 


is best appreciated by quoting from section 88 at length: 


[Property] being personally the parents, when they die, without 
actually transferring their right to another, why does it not return 
again to the common stock of mankind? It will perhaps be answered, 
that common consent hath disposed of it, to the children. Common 
practice, we see indeed does so dispose of it but we cannot say, 
that it is the common consent of mankind; for that hath never been 
asked, nor actually given: and if a common tacit consent hath 
established it, it would make but a positive and not natural right 
children to inherit the goods of their parents: But where the 
actice is universal, it is reasonable to think the cause is natural. 
can only presume that the right of inheritance is grounded in 
he cannot establish it on the same ground as the natural right to 
in the pre-political State of Nature. The best he can do 
strong desire...of propogating their kind, and continuing 
hemselves in their posterity’ to the ‘first and strongest desire God planted 
men,...that of self-preservation' [ibid.]. Locke declares that this 
children a title, to share in the property of 
to inherit their possessions’, however it is 
rights are similarly 'natural' and not. dependent 
upon convention. It is not difficult to agree with Locke that children who 
orn weak, and unable to provide for themselves' should have a natural 
nourished and maintained by their parents' [89]. This makes 
se if the parents die while the child is still young and unable 
to provide for itself. However, it is more difficult to see why the natural 


right of ‘nourishment and maintenance’ as a dependent child should extend 


into a ‘natural right of inheritance to their father's goods, which the rest 
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of mankind cannot pretend to' even if the child has advanced well beyond 


the age where he or she needs to be looked after and maintained out of the 
store of family property. 

It appears therefore that what is being acted upon in Locke's theory 
of inheritance i natural injunction to look after dependent, 
non-rational, minor children as he would have us believe, but rather the 
volitions of the legator himself. Locke must resort to reading a tenuou 
connexion between the care of immature children and the enrichment of 
adults into the Law of Nature because he does not have the capacity t 
inheritance as an exercise of the autonomous will, as Kant and Hegel 
later to do by building upon the insights of Rousseau, without deviatin 
substantially from his preferred natural rights framework. This deficiency 
will be examined in the concluding section of this essay; at 
will suffice to illustrate that Locke's alleged natural ri 
inheritance relies quite heavily on both consensus and utility, and not on 
natural rights or our natural inclinations alone. 

Given that testamentary disposition requires executors wh 

eceased, Locke must concede that inheritance does 
component that is not required in an ordinary bequest. 


institutionalization of procedures for the execution of wills, al 
additional procedures for dispensing with the property of 
intestate or chi also reveal the conventional and consensual side 


the right of inheritance and frustrate further Locke's attempt to maintain 


the consistency of his labor theory of property. imilarly, his attack on 
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primogeniture in sections 92 and 93 of the First Treatise parallels 
utilitarian defenses of inheritance, in the sense that Locke's assertion 
that ‘the first born has not a sole or peculiar right by any law of god and 
nature' reflects the utilitarian position that no system of inheritance can 
be grounded independently of consensus, custom, and convention. Moreover, 
for Locke and the utilitarians no such system can be operationalized without 


first being effectively guaranteed in positive law. 


Tit. Encumbered Property and the Lockean Right of Refusal 


There is yet another aspect of Locke's theory of property that weakens 
that inheritance is to be considered a natural right on par with 
the natural right to property. I refer here to the need to obtain the consent 
legator before the transfer of estate can be completed. 


pains to establish the necessity of inheritance in accordance 


of the family property. Ordinarily, this aspect of Lockean 
has been examined with reference to the specific 


consent and political obligation found in the Second 


Acceptance of one's inheritance is indicative of one's acceptance 


the sundry obligations attached to that estate, including the rights and 

igations of full citizenship in civil society. Refusal of the estate, 
Locke specifies in section 121, constitutes a political as well as proprietal 
quitclaim which leaves the son or daughter ‘at liberty to go and incorporate 


himself [or herself] into any other Commonwealth, or to agree with others 


\ 
with the Law of Nature, Locke provides the child with the option of rejecting 
its rightful share 
inheritance theory 
prounouncements on 
Treatise. 
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to begin a new one'. 

Locke's reasoning here is faulty or, at best, incomplete because he 
fails to take into account the circumstance in which a young adult accedes 
o the age of reason with the immediate prospects of independent property. 
One could conceive of a son or daughter marrying into property at such an 
early age, or even children who through their own industriousness have 
accumulated a re of wealth which may be converted. into real property 

trust. A young adult might also come by 

plot of land in a manner other than direct inheritance from his or her 
parents, perhaps by way of a bequest from someone other than his parents 


or from the inheritance of the estate of a childless relative. Locke's 


opinion ptab strategies of inheritance are liberal enough to warrant 


the many ways in which a person can become a property 
closer examination of the nature of the 
to inherited property in comparison with those at 


through bequest, marrié and extra-familial 


Locke asserts in section 12C of the Second Treatise that land must be 


it is under’ and, furthermore, 


by inheritance, purchase, permission’ or any other 


always confers political obligation. However, Locke's establishment of 


inheritance o amilia perty upon a natural impulse to preserve the 


implies an acceptance of ili ligations as well as allegiance to 
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government at hand. It was not uncommon in Locke's era to find estates 


encumbered with customary and legal obligations to provide for the surviving 
spouse, siblings, and even the Church, and an unlucky heir often inherited 
an estate burdened by debt. Far more extreme encumbrances were the norm 
before Locke's time, given that primogeniture and entail were standard 
features of feudal property relations. 

Locke himself holds fairly liberal views on the subject of inheritance, 
views considerably more progressive than those of his contemporaries. In 

rejection of primogeniture, one may list Locke's expressed 


gainst unigeniture and the attendant suggestion that all children, 


preference a 
including daughters, have a legitimate claim on a share of their family's 
Locke stops short of advocating that each child should receive 
al share of this property essentially because he defends the right 
ather to select a favorite from among the siblings [2T.72]. While 
law and convention to step in te prevent capriciousness and 
in testamentary disposition, Locke's general interest is in 
the expansion of opportunities for the legator to exercise his will as he 
sees fit, provided that he honors the Natural Law injunction against 
disinheritance or unfair treatment of his progeny and his spouse. 

There is an unresolved tension here between the right of the legator 
tailor his disposition to suit his personal preferences and the right 
the children to inherit family property. On balance, Locke favors the 

he legator to will his property as he wishes and even suggests 


at while the father is still alive, his volitions continue to significantly 


\ 
| 
th 
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effect the behavior of his children, provided of course that they have 


declared their intention to accede to their father's estate upon his death. 


In chapter six of the Second Treatise, on paternal power, Locke elaborates 


upon the implications of the fathers' right to 'bestow their estate, on those 
who please them best’ for the fairly common cases where the father is 
alive at the time his children attain the age of reason. Here Locke 
characterizes the power of bequest as a vehicle for maintaining 'a tie on 
the obedience of his children', and 'no small tie' at that: 

The possession of the father being the expectation and inheritance 

of the children ordinarily in certain proportions, according to 

the law and custom of each country; yet it is commonly in the father's 

power to bestow it with a more sparing or liberal hand, according as 

the behaviour of this or that child hath comported with his will and 

humour’ [§72] 

What Locke is attempting to do here is to deploy the desire remain 

father's good graces as an additional instrument for eliciting rational 
behavior from adult children for as long as the father lives. 
concern for ou ublic reputation and the desire for social esteem are 
identified by Locke as useful for reinforcing our rational predispositions 
once we become adults, so too can the need to curry favor with one's parents 
in the interest of gaining a fair or possibly generous inheritance lends 
additional support to the development and maintenance of appropriate 
dispositions and conduct. However, it is clear that this particular aspect 
of the father's right to bequeath also limits the personal autonomy of the 
prospective heirs since they must act in a manner which satisfies the ‘will 


and humour' of another if they hope to avoid being disinherited by their 


- 
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fathers and having to seek redress from probate courts. 
The limitation of the will of the child by the imposition of a 


requirement of obedience to the father beyond the age of reason and in the 


expectation of inheritance provides us with an example of a restriction of 


the will associated with the intergenerational transfer of property. At 
this level we are still dealing with a relationship between the wills of 
wo living beings, the father and the child. However, once the father has 
-he relation changes dramatically as the restrictions now reside 

in the lifeless property itself. Quite literally, the will of the father 
survives after his death and conditions the extent to which an heir can become 
an autonomous volitional being himself. Moreover, the phenomenon of the 

generational transfer of the father's will to his heirs through the 
vehicle of his property frustrates Locke's own aspirations towards a 


theory of liberal individualism. 


to Property and the Transfer of the Will 


rological predicament outlined above poses some significant 
for Lockean individualism, it is not necessarily debilitating 
individualism in all its varieties. Liberal property theory in 
‘continental' form has far fewer difficulties reconciling 
eritance and autonomy, for example, than its Lockean rival because the 
grounds the right to property in the autonomous will and not in the 
labor. We have already alluded to the deficiencies of the labor theory 


of property when applied to inherited transfers, most notably the inability 
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of establishing for the heir a title to the inherited estate which satisfies 
ocke's labor criterion for appropriation. The alternative approach dispenses 
with the labor requirement entirely and instead conceptualizes appropriation 
as an act of the will and, moreover, an act which confirms the autonomy of 
the volitional agent. 
The volitional theory of property bears the influence of Rousseau and 
specially Kant who formalized the notion that appropriation need not depend 


but it is in Hegel's Philosophy of Right that this perspective 


on property reaches full flower. For Hegel, the theory of property is 


only comprehensible in the context of the theory of personal autonomy: 


person has as his substantive end the right of putting his 
and every thing and thereby making it his, because 
in itself and derives its destiny and soul from 
absolute right of appropriation which man has over 
emphasis is placed on my needs, then the possession o 
J appears as a means to their satisfaction, but the true 
om the standpoint of freedom, property is the 
freedom and so is in itself a substantive end. 


embodiment o 
4,45] 


An addendum to paragraph 44 clarifies the nature of the process of 
in which human subjects figuratively breathe 
into objective, finite things while simultaneously confirming their ow! 


subjectivity and the infinity of their will: 


All things may become man's property, because man is free will 

and consequently is absolute, while what stands over against him 
lacks this quality...Only the will is the infinite, absolute in 
contrast with everything other than itself, while that other is 

on its side only relative. Thus 'to appropriate’ means at bottom 
only to manifest the pre-eminence of my will over the thing and 

to prove that it is not absolute, is not an end in itself. This is 
made manifest when I endow the thing with some purpose not directly 
its own. 
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Thus the volitional theory of property conceives of property as an 
externalization or objectification of the will, a process necessary for 
individuals to confront themselves as actual wills, i.e. as objective beings 
[§45]. Given the close ontological connexion between persons and their 


property assumed here, it is not surprising that Hegel champions private 


property no less so than Locke because it is ‘more rational’ than common 
p J 


property and more suitable for human autonomy [§46]: 


my will, as the will of the person, and so as a single will, 
becomes objective to me in property, property acquires the character 
of private property...In property my will is the will of the person; 
but a person is an unit and so property becomes the personality of 
this unitary will. Since property is the means whereby I give my will 
an embodiment, property must also have the character of being 'this' 
. This is the important doctrine of the necessity of private 


Hegel does allow for common property, provided that the ownership relation 
is seen as contractual and every party to that contract reserves the right 
to withdraw at any time. However, he also speaks of ‘family capital' as 
non-contractual form of common property [§170ff]. Like Locke, Hegel 
asserts that '[c]hildren have the right to maintenance and education at the 
expense of the family's common capital' [§174] and, furthermore, that 
is a legitimate form of property transfer [{§178ff]. And also 


considers primogeniture to be anachronistic in the modern 


Hegel claims that in the worst case, that where no political function 


is served by this archaic institution, 'primogeniture is nothing but a chain 


reo, 
property. [§46; §46A] 
like Locke, he [ee 
world. 
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on the freedom of private rights' [§181A]. In a sense, property owns the 


person under such conditions rather than the opposite since the members of 
the class encumbered by primogeniture and entail ‘are not entitled, as other 
citizens are, either to dispose of their entire property at will, or to the 
assurance that it will pass to their children, whom they love equally, in 
similarly equal divisions' [§199]. Put simply, Hegel believes that more 
rational approaches to inheritance are now available, largely because of 
the growing respect in the modern era for the integrity and autonomy of the 
person. Concomitantly, the property of that person is also protected by 
guards not present in earlier ages. 
Where Hegel and Locke part company is over the matter of the right 
to refuse one's inheritance. Hegel considers such a notion to be rather 
urd. In his opinion, acceptance of one's inheritance is a duty mandated 
the naturalness of the family unit. Moreover, given the transhistorical 
the evolution cf human freedom which lies at the heart of Hegelian 
philosophy, it is clear that the family unit and its capital are at bottom 
transhistorical or intergenerational property. The duty of conserving our 
familial and broader cultural heritage while simultaneously advancing our 
and cultural institutions ever onward towards the realization of 
full human autonomy compels us to perceive inherited property as moral 
capital. In this regard it is intended for the purpose of maintaining 
continuity in our cultural lives by building on the past and preparing for 
the future, and not simply to serve as a vehicle for the actualization of 


our personal autonomous wills. Hence Hegel grants that '[t]he principle 


ae 
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that the members of the family grow up to be self-subsistent persons in the 
eyes of the law lets into the circle of the family something of the same 
arbitrariness and discrimination among the natural heirs’, but hastens to 


add that the exercise of such latitude ‘must be restricted to a minimum in 


order to prevent injury to the basic family relationship’ [§180]. It also 


is clear that the rejection of one's inheritance, regardless of the extent 
or severity of the encumbrances attached to it, goes beyond the purview of 
acceptable options because of the injury it would do not only to a particular 
but to the family as an ethical institution. 
The rejection of one's inheritence and the political allegiance 
it is, from the Hegelian perspective, as absurd as rejecting 
ender, one's nationality, or one's hair and eye color. 
the latter can be and frequently are changed in modern 
far more often than inherited property is refused. 
judgement against such renunciations is ethical rather than 
practical in tone: one should not reject all these identifying features 
because they are constitutive of our personality. Moreover, they reflect 
dictum that the essence of personality is social -- it lies 
the relation of person to person and not in the fiction of a solitary, 
lated individual. Personal identity and personal autonomy are only 


meaningful when engaged in social intercourse where they are challenged and 


j 


nized and retained. 
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For Hegel, one's property and the recognition of such property are 


the hallmarks of personality because they confirm the person as a free being 
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whose will has been actualized in the spiritless world of animate and 
inanimate nature. However, our property -—- including our inherited property 
-- is also indicative of who we are as persons. This includes who we are 
associated with, not only in the Hegelian corporations and estates, but also 
in the many taxinomic categories (race, nationality, gender, creed, 
occupation, for example) apply to us. Needless to say, our property and 
our personalities also reveal our family lineage which for Hegel, as for 
traditional conservatives such as Burke, is constitutive of our personal 
identity and inextricably linked to our prospects for personal autonomy. 
Both Locke and Hegel recognize the fundamental character of the family 
agent of socialization and moral education, but Hegel's approach to 
the family and inheritance better appreciates the transfers of personality 
that inevitably accompany the inheritance of family property. For an heir 


not cnly inherits stat he or she also inherits: (1) the physical and 


genetic characteristics of one’s parents and their progenitors, (2) the 


reputation of one's family, whether sparkling or sullied, and any social 
influence that may accrue to it, and (3) what might be called a proclivity 
for productivity in the sense that children of successful parents tend to 
e successful themselves, perhaps because of the inheritance of items one 

and two above and in no small measure because of the inheritance of materi 

property as well. Nevertheless, the sons and daughters of the successful 
tend to exhibit a knack for rivalling and superseding the success 


f their parents. Hegel's of personality can explain 


intergenerational accumulation of such intangibles as easily 


‘ 
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and justifies the intergenerational accumulation of property. In fact, his 
concept of the person and of personal autonomy considers such transfers to 

be constitutive of the self. While Locke has some room in his theory of 
family property for an intergenerational self conceived in terms of the 
inheritance of encumbered property, he has a much more difficult time with 

the inheritance of the intangibles enumerated above because of the limitations 


of his concept of the person. 


oral Appropriation and the Concerned Consciousness: Locke's Concept 


of Personal Identity 


shares Hegel's notion of the family as a moral agency whose property 
ributes to the intergenerational transfer of ethical and social norms. 
he hesitates to characterize rationality as an inherited attribute, as 
jegel does in his philosophy of history. Curiously, Locke has been accused 
precisely such a notion in the form of a theory of 'differential 
(Macpherson 1962). Still, he is unwilling to conceive of the 
in intergenerational terms rather than in terms of the strict 
psychological and ontological integrity of the individual, and unconcerned 
with the objectification of the self and its will in property because he 
fast to a metaphysical concept of the self which lays emphasis not 
on the appropriation of material property but rather on the process of moral 


appropriation which, in the final analysis, is truly determinant of the 


a 
person. 
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The theory of personal identity present in chapter twenty-seven of 


the second book of Locke's Essay Concerning Human Understanding, added to 


the second edition on the recommendation of his friend William Molyneux, 
has always been considered problematic. Critics frequently invoke Thomas 
Reid's parable of the gallant officer to illustrate why. Reid relates the 
tale of the old officer who remembers capturing an enemy standard as a young 
officer, but has no recollection of a whipping he received as a child. Given 
young officer did remember that beating, the young officer and his 
older self are technically two different people according to the Lockean 
criteria for personal identity. This is because Locke places great stock 


in the memory as the source of the psychological integrity of 
The emphasis here is on psychological identity rather than physiological 
identity because Locke is quite emphatic that he does not 'take these two 


sounds, man and body, to stand for the same thing; nor the identity of the 


man to be the same with the identity of the body'. However, it is the 


relationship between consciousness and memory that is crucial to Locke's 


versonal identity. That relationship is summarized by Paul Helm 


..-{|W]hen Locke introduces memory, with the words ‘as far as this 
consciousness can be extended backwards to any past action or thought, 
so far reaches the identity of that person' (Essay II, 27, ix), 

memory is being used to retrace the previous spatio-temporal 

history of that individual consciousness. Memory is a test (and in 
this sense a criterion) of personal identity whereas personal identity 
consists in consciousness [Helm 1979, 173] 


a 

theory of 

as follows: 
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It has also been suggested that the fixation on memory in the literature 
on Locke's theory of personal identity is misguided because memory alone 
does not contain the volitional dimension to personality that is crucial 
for Locke's notion of a moral person. David Behan, for example, suggests 
that our emphasis shift to Locke's notion of the ‘concerned consciousness", 
a concept derived from Book II, chapter 1, sections xi-xii [1979, 64]. The 
distinction between the memory and the concerned consciousness is put forward 
by Behan in the following terms: 
While memory allows one access to past perceptions, it is through 
concerned consciousness that they are appropriated as one's own. 
Memory is necessary if a person is to have a history, for remembering 
supplies past perceptions as perceiving supplies present ones. Yet 
the supplying was conceived of by Locke as different from the 
appropriate action taken upon the perceptions, and remembering is 
for Locke no more appropriating than was perceiving. [66] 
Hence what matters to Locke is not whether or not one remembers a crime or 
shment for that crime which occurred in the near or distant past, but 
whether or not the former criminal still holds the volitional dispositions 
that were held at the time of the crime. 
ke associates the notion of the concerned consciousness with the 


process of moral appropriation since it is concerned consciousness that 


enables a moral person to become ‘concerned and accountable’ and able to 


‘own and impute’ thoughts and action to himself [Bk II, ch. 27, §26]. The 


opposite also holds true: 


For whatsoever any substance has thought or done, which I cannot 
recollect and by my consciousness make my own thought and action, 
it will no more belong to me, whether a part of me thought it or 
did it, than it had been thought or done by any other immaterial 
being anywhere existing. [ibid., §24] 


‘appropriate’ thoughts and actions are 


The moral choices we make as 
essential to the Lockean concept of the person, hence this moral property 
takes precedence over our material possessions. The latter are only 
instrumental to the moral ends of the person, on this view, and therefore 
not essential to confirm or objectify personality as they are in Hegel. 
Similarly, the family is only instrumental in Locke's theory of 

personality. Although the family is a moralizing agent it is only charged 
with this function up to the point when the child attains status as an adult. 
At that point, adult begins his or her volitional life, indebted to or 
family for the moral, genetic, and material capital afforded him. While 
the promise of an inheritance later in life or the presence of encumbrances 
attached to an inheritance received upon accession to adulthood may set the 
parameters within wnich moral appropriation shall occur for the remainder 
of one's adult life, Locke insists that rationality and moral appropriation 
are aspects of the autonomous individual who must answer to God, not to one's 
family or one's society, for the choices that are made. On the day of 

t, Locke believes, people will rise from the dead to stand before 

submit to an accounting of their lives as moral appropriatiors. 
At that time, what one has owned in a lifetime will be far less important 
than how that material property was used. Neither God nor man will care 
very much about Hegel's theory of the self externalized in property. 

Locke's adherence to an overly metaphysical concept of the self -- 


far more metaphysical than that of Hegel, the grand wizard of modern 


metaphysics -- allows him to devalue the importance of one's personal back- 


ground, one's property, and one's connexions with past and future generations. 


God's judgement will be based on whether each autonomous individual met the 


expectations of Natural Law, Locke maintains, and accession to the afterlife 
will occur cn a person-by-person basis. For Hegel, on the other hand, it 

is precisely the qualities enumerated above that provide us with some 
semblance of life after death here on earth, for just as we each carry within 
us the lineage of all that came before us, all that we are will influence 


all that is yet to come in the history of the human species. 


» 
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Introduction 


One of the most widely held explanations of international conflict is that it is caused by the search 
for security. Because of the lack of an international sovereign (anarchy), nations must provide for their 
own security and their attempt to do so leads them into conflict with others. States seek security by 
increasing their power, but the relative nature of power means that an increase in the power and security 
of one state reduces that of others. States are said to be in a "security dilemma." Two states may by 
simultaneously trying to increase their power, not only fail to increase their security but actually lessen it 
by generating suspicion and hostility. Most important conflicts of the 19th and 20th century have been 
explained as resulting from the security dilemma, including WWI!, WWIL, and the Cold War. Indeed 
the perspective has achieved such status, at least among political scientists, that the study of war, arms 
races, arms control, alliances, balance of power theory, etc. are classified together under the rubric of 
"security studies." 


The precise logic behind the security dilemma however, has remained somewhat obscure. The 
connections between the search for security and arms races and war are often glossed over with such 
metaphors as "competitions for security" producing "increasing tensions” which in turn produce 
"explosions." Given that the security dilemma is at heart a rationalist account of conflict it is essential 
for the theory to succeed on its own terms that its logic be more carefully spelled out than it has been.4 
It is unclear whether the search for security should drive agents to engage in arms races or to make arms 
limitation treaties, to compete for colonies or to enforce an open door regime, to forge competing 
alliances or set up a collective security system. It is unclear when escalation in an arms race should be 
taken as a sign of aggression, or fear or both, and what reaction is best under what conditions. Without 
such an understanding we cannot claim to have a fully developed rationalist account of conflict as a 
product of the search for security. 


Perhaps because we lack such an understanding, empirical applications of the security dilemma 
have been somewhat superficial and unconvincing. Though many conflicts and many moves within 
particular conflicts have been explained in passing as being produced by security concerns, there are few 
full bore case studies which attempt to apply the security dilemma in a careful way to explain a conflict in 
its entirety. It is of course easy to find statesmen claiming that their chosen policy increases the security 
of their nation. Sometimes these claims are plausible, sometimes they seem to be window dressing for 
policies chosen for other reasons. It is much harder to show that all parties to a particular crisis, say, 
were motivated primarily by security and were rational in their pursuit of security. Far more often it is 
the case that at least one party to a conflict has substantial non-security motivations for expansion, or 
departs significantly from rationality, and other powers are attempting to defend their security against 
this state. The existence of one such power, if its non-security motivations or departures from 
rationality are necessary to the explanation of the conflict, undercuts the security dilemma explanation of 
the case. 


ISome post-Fischer German historians view WWI as arising from the security interests of the two alliance blocs, see in 
particular Egmont Zechlin, "July 1914. Reply to a Polemic" p. 383, and Karl Dietrich Erdmann, "War Guilt Reconsidered: 
A Balance of New Research", both in H. W. Koch, ed. The Origins of the First World War (London: MacMillan, 1984) 
2Though few are willing to argue explicitly and at length that Hitler's policy was motivated by a desire for security, many 
authors mention approvingly in passing the notion that the invasion of the Soviet Union was preventive in character, for 
instance: Jack Snyder, "Russian Backwardness and the Future of Europe" manuscript presented at the PIPES Workshop, 
University of Chicago, May 20, 1993, p. 18. 

3The "post-revisionist" school of Cold War historiography is heavily imbued with security dilemma arguments. See John 
Lewis Gaddis, "The Emerging Post-Revisionist Synthesis on the Origins of the Cold War" Diplomatic History Summer, 
1983. 

4The security dilemma, as part of Realism, shares the Realist assumption of the state as rational actor. See Robert O. 
Keohane, "Realism, Neorealism, and the Study of World Politics" in Robert O. Keohane, ed. is iti 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1986) p. 7. 
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In this paper I will argue that this pattern is not accidental. In what follows I will make two 
claims, 1) rational security seeking actors are able to avoid conflict with each other under most 
conditions, 2) one of the most intensely studied cases to which the security dilemma has been applied, 
World War I, cannot plausibly be interpreted as a result of the security dilemma. Using a formal model 
of the security dilemma I will show that the severity of the security dilemma has been exaggerated by 
scholars of international relations. Security seeking states, contrary to current belief, are able to avoid 
mutual conflict even without a defensive advantage, with an advantage to striking first, and with pre- 
existing mutual suspicion. Indeed they are able to reduce mutual suspicion through the use of "costly 
signals" that reveal their pacific intentions. As a result, actual conflict is far more likely to be a result of 
the presence of non-security related drives for expansion and war and such motivations were in fact 
necessary to generate the outbreak of World War I. German non-security motivations determined its 
policy in the Anglo-German naval race, and led it to chose war as a response to the threat of future 
Russian expansion in the Balkans, itself motivated in part by non-security concerns. I conclude that on 
both theoretical and empirical grounds, the security dilemma has been overrated as a source of conflict. 


This paper has four sections. First I will review the current understanding of the security 
dilemma and address some important theoretical shortcomings. Second I will outline an alternative game 
theoretic approach. Third, I will present a formal model that attempts to capture the logic of the security 
dilemma in a simple arms race context. This model departs from previous models of the security 
dilemma and previous treatments of uncertainty in international relations by incorporating two levels of 
uncertainty, uncertainty over preferences and over beliefs about preferences. Finally, insights from the 
model and historical materials will be used to examine the validity of the common assertion that WWI 
can be understood as a product of the security dilemma. 


1. The Secunty Dilemma 


Before any analysis of the security dilemma a clarification of what will be meant by security is in 
order. In international relations security is usually understood as national security, or the maintenance of 
a State's control over the resources it possesses. These resources include territory, population and 
wealth. The primary threat to national security is seen to be the possibility that a state will be defeated in 
a war by another state and so lose its resources. Security can be conceived of as the probability that this 
will not happen, namely, the probability that there will either be no war, or that if there is a war, it will 
not be lost. This can be expressed as 


1 - Prob(War)*Prob(losing) 


or one minus the probability of fighting and losing a war. If the probability of losing is zero then 
a State is secure even if there is a war. If there is no chance of a war, then the state is also secure, even if 
it would lose. In order to increase its security then, a state wants to increase its chance of winning wars 
and decrease its chance of having to fight them. According to the Latin maxim, si vis pacem, para 
bellum, these two things go together. If you increase your power, you are more likely to win a war and 
less likely to be attacked. An opposing view holds that sometimes war preparations can be 
"provocative" and make war more likely. If this were true then it might be worth while to sacrifice some 
power in the interest of making war less likely. The tension between these views is at the heart of the 
debate over the security dilemma. 


The security dilemma) in the broadest sense can be identified as a set of beliefs at the core of 


structural Realist thought, particularly that of Kenneth Waltz®. The lack of an international sovereign 
means that states have to provide for their own security. Their security is threatened primarily by other 


5The term first appears in John Herz, “Idealist Internationalism and the Security Dilemma" World Politics Volume 2, No. 
2. (1950). 


6Kenneth Waltz, Theory of International Politics (New York, Random House, 1979). 
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States, and their ability to meet these threats is determined by their power relative to those other states. 
Since power is relative, a gain for one state is a loss for all other states. Hence conflicts over power, 
driven by security interests, are especially acute. In the most extreme case they may end up in war. 
These conflicts are unavoidable consequences of the structure of the system, namely the lack of an 
international sovereign. This theme is further developed by theorists who stress the negative role of 
anarchy in international relations. In response to scholars who emphasize that cooperation under 
anarchy is feasible under certain conditions, Joseph Grieco argues that anarchy leads states to focus on 
relative gains, and that this makes economic cooperation difficult.’ Robert Jervis also investigates when 
cooperation is possible given the security dilemma and focuses on the effect of the offense/defense 
balance of military technology on the severity of the dilemma’. When defensive strategies are 
distinguishable from offensive ones and not inferior to them, he argues, the dilemma is weak because 
states can increase their security through pursuing defensive means. In this case power is not strictly 
relative, both sides can simultaneously increase their ability to defend themselves. 


Jervis' most important contribution to the understanding of the security dilemma, however, is the 
introduction of the concept of uncertainty and the spiral model?. The spiral model is a story of how 
States can come to fear that their opponents have non-security drives for expansion and how these fears 
can produce arms races and other forms of competition. Jervis posits that states are uncertain over each 
other's preferences. While they know that they are motivated by a desire to be secure, the motivations 
of other states are not easily observed. They may just want security or they may have non-security 
related expansionist drives, stemming from nationalism, racism, xenophobia or other sources. Jervis 
calls such states aggressive, but Charles Glaser's!0 term "greedy" more closely reflects the notion that it 
is a question of different preferences rather than different behavior. A state with non-security drives for 
expansion is especially to be feared, they are more likely to take advantage of weakness than a security 
seeking state that just wants to be left alone. 


In the spiral model story, because a state fears that another state may be greedy, it is driven to 
take steps to improve its power by building weapons. This causes the other side to become more 
fearful, making it prudent to respond with arms increases of its own. This process echoes back and 
forth with each side becoming more and more fearful while spending more and more on arms. 
Offensive weapons are considered especially provocative, because they facilitate invasion and 
aggression more than defense. This process is supposedly entirely rational, states are said to be trapped 
in a dilemma that even the most clear sighted among them cannot avoid. If on top of this there are 
misperceptions, the spiral is aggravated and becomes even less curable.!! Because this paper is focused 
on the security dilemma as a rational explanation of conflict I will leave aside the large literature on how 
psychological and bureaucratic biases can aggravate the spiral model. Hence in this paper, unlike in 
much of the literature, "spiral" and "spiral model" will refer to the rational process produced by the 


security dilemma, not to the non-rational process produced by misperception!2. 


7For the cooperation theorists see Robert Axelrod, The Evolution of Cooperation (New York: Basic Books, 1984) and 
Kenneth A. Oye, ed. Cooperation Under Anarchy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1986), For the responses see 
Joanne Gowa, "Anarchy, Egoism and Third Images" /nternational Organization Vol. 40, No. 1 (Winter 1986) and Joseph 
Grieco, Cooperation Among Nations: Europe, America and Non-Tariff Barriers to Trade (Ithaca: Comell University Press, 
1990) 

8Robert Jervis, "Cooperation Under the Security Dilemma" World Politics, Volume 30, No. 2. January 1978). 

Robert Jervis, Perception and Misperception in International Politics (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1976) Ch. 
3 p. 62. 

10Charles Glaser, "Political Consequences of Military Strategy: Expanding the Spiral and Deterrence Models" World 
Politics, (July 1992) p. 501. 

11}pid. p. 67. 

12Giaser also focuses on the spiral model as a rational story, closely allied with the security dilemma. Charles Glaser, 
"Political Consequences of Military Strategy: Expanding the Spiral and Deterrence Models" 
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While the spiral model in its rational and non-rational forms is the most common story about 
how mutual fears arise, there are others. A country which experiences a revolution may be looked upon 
with increased fear if the ideology of the new regime is at variance with that of the surrounding 
countries.!13_ How a regime treats internal dissidents, political opponents, ethnic or religious groups or 
other minorities may also be taken as an indicator of its underlying motivations. States which persecute 
internal minorities may be looked upon with suspicion, particularly by states who's population shares 
characteristics of the persecuted minority. 


While the spiral model links uncertainty over preferences with arms competition, it does not 
make the further link from competition to war initiation. The connection between fear, competition, and 
war initiation is made via the theories of preventive and preemptive war. From the definition of security 
given above, it would seem that increasing the likelihood of war to one by initiating a war could only 
lower a states' security. This move can only make sense if the state is comparing a war initiated now by 
itself with a possible war initiated later by an opposing state. If a state believes that it will be attacked in 
the future by another state and that it will be less prepared for war then than it is now, then attacking 
now could maximize security. Hence all wars launched for security reasons are preventive or 
preemptive in character and require two conditions to be rational, a belief in the likelihood of being 
attacked in the future and better chance of winning in the present. In preemptive wars, a state attacks 
because it believes it will be attacked in the near future and the existence of first strike advantages gives 
them an incentive to move before the enemy does. In the case of a preventive war, longer term trends 
such as economic decline lead a state to believe that in the future it will no longer be able to deter an 
adversary and hence it must strike while it has a better chance of winning. 


It should be noted that a war can be preemptive or preventive without being a result of the 
security dilemma, or preceded by arms races. For instance if a power which is rising economically is 
known to be greedy, a preventive war might be launched against it by the declining power which might 
have been avoided if the rising power was known to be only interested in security. Such a war would 
not be a result of the security dilemma alone because the rising power's greed was a necessary condition 
for its origin. Or, a declining power might attack a politically unstable rising power even though both 
sides know each other to be currently security seekers because it fears that the rising power may become 
more aggressive in the future. Such a war would be a result of the security dilemma but would not 
necessarily be preceded by a spiral of tension or an arms race.!4 Finally, a preventive war might be 
launched to prevent future economic exploitation short of actual war, if the rising power is thought to be 
greedy enough to exploit power imbalances over economic issues but unlikely to actually invade. 


Together, the spiral model and preventive/preemptive war theories provide a powerful security 
based theory of arms competition and war initiation. Arms racing and other competition generates 
mutual suspicion, further worsening the competition in a vicious cycle. Eventually, one state becomes 
so fearful that it decides it is better to attack now rather than wait to be attacked later, either because of 
first strike advantages (preemption) or because its power is declining (prevention). 


While the theory of the security dilemma has received much attention, empirical applications have 
lagged behind.!5 There are some historical works imbued with the security dilemma perspective but not 
explicitly influenced by the modern political science literature. Examples include A.J.P. Taylor!6, recent 


13Steven Walt agues that post-revolutionary wars are due to the security dilemma. See Steven Walt, "Revolution and 
War" World Politics, Vol. 44, No. 3 (April 1992). 

147This scenario, a security dilemma caused by political instability, is not dealt with here but will be treated in a subsequent 
paper. See Dale Copeland, Dynamic Realism and Great Power War, (Dissertation, University of Chicago, 1993) Chapters 
3 and 4, for an application to WWI. 

15Gienn Snyder calls the security dilemma "one of the most under-studied" concepts empirically. Glenn Snyder, "The 
Security Dilemma in Alliance Politics" World Politics Vol. 36, No. 4, (July 1984). 

164 JP. Taylor, The Struggle for Mastery in Europe, 1848-1918, (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1954). 
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German historiography on WWI!7, and the post-revisionist school of US Cold War historiography. 
More directly influenced by the theoretical literature are certain case studies!8. Some studies exist on the 
link between the offense-defense balance and war, but controversy remains over definitions and 
findings.19 Even if the findings were clear and positive, however, such studies would not support the 
security dilemma theory more than any other rational choice theory of war, any theory stressing 
rationality and calculation would have to predict that when conquest becomes more difficult or expensive 
there will be fewer wars. In general, empirical matters have been less central to the debate over the 
security dilemma than theoretical ones. 


2 Rational Choice, Signalling and the Security Dilemm 


The security dilemma is at heart a rational choice explanation of conflict. It posits rational states 
trying to maximize security in a strategic environment where the security of each state depends on what 
other states do. In trying to understand such situations, game theoretic models are often helpful in 
clarifying how rational actors would behave. Yet previous attempts to capture the security dilemma in a 
formal model have left out important aspects. 


Jervis is the first to present a formal version of the dilemma. He uses the two by two normal 
form game called Stag Hunt, illustrated below. 
Stag Hunt20 


Player 2 


Player 1 “ooperate Defect 


C 
Cooperate 4,4 1,3 


Defect 

In this game there are two Nash equilibria, one in which both cooperate and one in which both 
defect. The mutual cooperation equilibrium is better for both players than the non-cooperation 
equilibrium. This representation of the dilemma has advantages and disadvantages. The advantages are 
that it is simple and that it does capture an important element of the security dilemma concept. There are 
two possible outcomes, one cooperative and mutually advantageous, and one conflictual and 
disadvantageous. These correspond roughly to two different situations, one in which countries coexist 
at low levels of arms, believe each other to be relatively benign and feel themselves to be secure, and 
another in which states arms race, distrust each other, and perhaps even fight because of insecurity. 
These two possible outcomes are central to the security dilemma. The disadvantage of this 
representation is that it lacks a mechanism that determines which of the two outcomes will be achieved. 
Jervis departs from the formal representation to discuss uncertainty, but the representation itself assumes 


17See especially Egmont Zechlin "Cabinet versus Economic Warfare in Germany: Policy and Strategy during the Early 
Months of the First World War" in H.W. Koch, ed. The Origins of the First World War. 

18Fred H. Lawson, "The Iranian Crisis of 1945-1946 and the Spiral Model of International Conflict" International Journal 
of Middle East Studies Vol 21 (1989), Joseph Grieco, Cooperation Among Nations: Europe, America and Non-Tariff 
Barriers to Trade (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1990). 

19George H. Quester, Offense and Defense in the International System (New York: Wiley, 1977), Jack S. Levy, "The 
Offensive/Defensive Balance of Military Technology: A Theoretical and Historical Analysis" /nternational Studies 
Quarterly, Vol. 28, 219-238 (1984), and Ted Hopf, "Polarity, The Offense/Defense Balance, and War" American Political 
Science Review Vol. 85, No. 2 (June 1991). 

20The name refers to a story from Rousseau in which men attempt to cooperate to catch a stag. Preferences here 
correspond to the size of the number, 4 is the best, then 3, then 2 then 1, unlike Jervis' illustration in which 1 is the best. 
Jervis also considers the game prisoners’ dilemma but seems to think stag hunt a better representation, as I would argue it 
is, among two by two games. 
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complete information. Hence it cannot help us determine when one outcome will prevail and when 
another. 


Robert Axelrod presents an alternative formalization, the repeated prisoners’ dilemma.2! This 
game, like the stag hunt, often has more than one equilibrium. Unlike the stag hunt, however, the 
cooperative equilibrium is not always attainable. If the players do not value future payoffs very much 
they will defect and remain at the non-cooperative equilibrium. If the players value future payoffs more, 
however, they will be able to cooperate by threatening a future defection if the other side defects in the 
present. The model contains a mechanism which helps determine when a cooperative equilibrium is 
possible and when only the non-cooperative one can be achieved. Unfortunately it has two 
shortcomings which make it an imperfect model of the security dilemma.?2 First, it fails to incorporate 
an option to use force that can change the system by knocking out one of the actors. That is, the game is 
repeated between the same actors forever, actors cannot be defeated in war and eliminated from the 
game. Second, because there is no war in the model, the cooperative or non-cooperative behavior of the 
players can have no impact upon the player's chances in war. States which cooperate by reducing their 
military suffer no cost in terms of a greater risk of attack. As the possibility of defeat in war is at the 
very heart of the security dilemma, a model which does not allow for such an outcome cannot be 
considered an adequate formalization of the dilemma. 


In response to these critiques, Robert Powell has proposed a formalization of of choice under 
anarchy.23 In his model, the players have two choices, how much to arm and whether to attack or not. 
The game is repeated indefinitely, and Powell solves for a stable equilibrium in which neither side 
attacks. While this model captures many implications of the concept of anarcy in international relations, 
as a representation of the security dilemma the game suffers from a lack of any treatment of uncertainty. 
The players in Powells’ game are essentially all greedy, and this greed is common knowledge. That is, 
they would all like to attack their neighbor but are deterred by their neighbor's armaments. If their 
neighbor for some reason failed to arm, they would attack. In the security dilemma, however, actors are 
assumed to be interested in security, so that if their neighbor was disarmed, they would feel no threat 
from him, and hence feel no need to attack. Actors in the security dilemma are security seekers who fear 
that others may be greedy, they are not actually greedy themselves. As a result of not incorporating 
uncertainty in the model, Powell cannot address the key problem of the spiral model, when armaments 
are provocative, that is, raise suspicion and make war more likely, and when they deter or make war less 
likely. In Powell's model, armaments can only deter, never provoke, because preferences are common 
knowledge and suspicions cannot be raised or lowered. Thus, though Powell's model gives much 
insight into how greedy states who know each other to be greedy would behave under anarchy, it is not 
a good model of the security dilemma. 


Given the importance of uncertainty in the security dilemma story, the security dilemma should 
be thought of as a game with incomplete information in which two players attempt to maximize their 
security without knowing for sure the goals of the other side. Each side knows itself to be a security 
seeker, but fears that the other side may have non-security reasons for expansion. It fears that the other 
side may be innately aggressive, or greedy. The different underlying motivations serve to define classes 
of players called "types", for instance in a two type model there could be a security seeking type and a 
greedy type. Such a model would be able to capture the crucial notion that an escalation in an arms race 
can be "provocative" and increase the chance of war. The essence of the spiral model is that escalations 
by the other side are taken as signs that they are more aggressive than previously believed, something 
which would be impossible if their level of greed were known from the beginning. 


21Robert Axelrod, The Evolution of Cooperation 

22 This critique is from Robert Powell, “Absolute and Relative Gains in International Relations Theory" American 
Political Science Review Vol. 85, No. 4, (December 1991) p. 1309,1310 who adopts part of Joseph Grieco's critique of 
cooperation theory. 

23Robert Powell, "Guns, Butter, Anarchy" American Political Science Review Vol. 87, No. 1 (March 1993). 
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A model with incomplete information will enable us to analyze the effect of the arms increases of 
a state on the beliefs of other players about that state's motivations. Security seekers face a dilemma 
between being well prepared militarily and creating suspicions about their motivations. In games of 
incomplete information, actors are sometimes able to reveal their underlying motivations using "costly 
signals". A costly signal is an act which one type of actor in a game can take which other types would 
find too costly, hence it serves to differentiate it from the other types and to identify it to other players. 
In the context of crisis bargaining, a costly signal would be some act which increases the cost of backing 
down, an action that a state with little willingness to go to war would be less likely to do. "Tough" 
types, those with a high value for war or for the object at stake, are more likely to send such a signal in 
equilibrium than "weak" types with lower values for war. Hence costly signals sometimes enable tough 
types to reveal their utilities and prevail in a crisis without resorting to war. In the context of the security 
dilemma, a costly signal might consist of lowering one's level of military preparation, in order to signal 
a lack of aggressive motivations. Such an act has a cost, if the other side is really greedy, then lowering 
your level of military preparation will invite attack. However, if signalling enables one to avoid war 
with other security seeking states, it may be worthwhile to avoid the unnecessary war at the cost of 
faring worse in the war that is forced upon you. In this case, costly signals will be sent that enable 
security seekers to recognize each other and avoid conflict with each other. 


Two examples of costly signals in a security dilemma context are French behavior on the 
outbreak of WWI and Soviet behavior at the end of the Cold War. On August Ist, 1914, when France 
rejected the German ultimatum to remain neutral in the war with Russia France mobilized but kept it's 
troops back 10 kilometers from the border.24 This was a signal, not so much to Germany, who was 
believed to be bent on war, but to Britain that France was not the aggressor in the upcoming war and 
hence was worthy of British support. Militarily, France might have been better off moving into Belgium 
to forestall the German advance which was expected from that direction, but this violation of Belgian 
neutrality would have been a clear signal of aggression to the British. France decided to sacrifice the 
short term military advantage in order to secure British support in the long term. The end of the cold 
war was also facilitated by costly signals. The troop reductions announced by Gorbachev for eastern 
Europe in 1988 substantially revised American policymakers’ perceptions of the Soviet leadership and 
made the end of the Cold War possible. 


While modeling uncertainty is becoming fairly common in international relations25, the degree of 
uncertainty that will be modeled here is a departure from standard practice. Standard treatments involve 
one sided or two sided uncertainty about a parameter in the opponent's utility function. One side is 
typically uncertain about the other side's value for war as an outcome, or both sides are uncertain. It 
would clearly be inadequate to model the security dilemma with one sided uncertainty. If only one side 
were uncertain whether the other side were greedy, the other side must be sure that the first is a security 
seeker, and that this is common knowledge. The informed player then has no incentive to build 
weapons, because by forgoing weapons he can signal his status as a security seeker, and avoid an attack 
from the uncertain player. There is no risk to this strategy because the informed player knows he will 
not be attacked when disarmed, because the other player seeks security and has no incentive to attack a 
disarmed opponent. 


Two sided uncertainty would be an improvement, but, I argue, still fail to capture the security 
dilemma entirely. An important element of the spiral model is that each actor is uncertain how much the 
other actor regards them as a threat. The essential dilemma, especially for Jervis, is that states are unable 


24Fritz Fischer, War of Illusions, (New York, W. W. Norton and Co., 1975) p. 508. 

25Crisis bargaining has received the most attention, see Robert Powell, Nuclear Deterrence Theory: the Search for 
Credibility (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), James Fearon, Threats to Use Force: Costly Signals and 
Bargaining in International Crises (Dissertation, University of California at Berkeley), and James Morrow, “Capabilities, 
Uncertainty, and Resolve: A Limited Information Model of Crisis Bargaining" American Journal of Political Science Vol. 
33, No. 4, (November 1989) 
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to know for sure whether arms increases by the other state are motivated by fear of oneself or aggressive 
desires. With a standard two sided uncertainty set up, however, each side, though uncertain how 
aggressive the other side is, would know how fearful they are. This is because the parameters 
representing each side's fear, namely their estimate of how likely the other side is to be greedy, would 
be common knowledge. The uncertainty is only "one level deep" in the sense that players are uncertain 
how greedy the other side is, but they know how greedy the other side thinks they are, and so forth 
through an infinite regression of beliefs about beliefs. If the opponents level of fear is known, however, 
greedy players will not be able to pretend that their arms increases are motivated by fear instead of greed, 
and security seekers will not be in doubt as to whether their opponents should be appeased or deterred. 


In order to more closely follow the spiral story we need to introduce some uncertainty over how 
fearful each side is. The simplest way to do so is to break each type down into two subtypes, identified 
by their belief about the other side's level of greed. Instead of having security seeking and greedy types, 
we have security seeking and non-fearful, security seeking and fearful, greedy and non-fearful, and 
greedy and fearful. This is represented formally by having two separate values instead of one for the 
estimate each side has of the other's level of greed. Fearful types will have a high estimate that the other 
side is greedy, non-fearful types will have a lower estimate. Each side will also have an estimate of 
whether the other side is fearful or not, and these estimates will be common knowledge. While this two 
sided, two level uncertainty goes beyond common practice, it is necessitated by the special context of 
the security dilemma and does not pose great technical challenges. 


While the security dilemma has been modeled before, no formal framework has yet captured key 
aspects of it. The capacity of arms increases to provoke, the uncertainty over how greedy and how 
fearful the other side is, the possibility that security seeking states may end up in war because of a 
rational spiral, all have been relegated to verbal analysis because of the lack of an appropriate formal 
representation. The model in the next section will attempt to capture these aspects of the security 
dilemma in the simplest possible context. 


3. A Model of the Security Dilemma 


The model of the security dilemma presented here covers both stages in the security dilemma 
theory, from security competition to increased fears, and from fears to the initiation of war. The form of 
security competition modeled is a conventional arms race. The link from fear to war will be modeled by 
first strike advantages that provide an incentive to preempt.2© Consequently, in the model states have 
decisions both about whether to add to their stock of weapons or not and about whether to attack each 
other or not.2? The model is intended as a link between three literatures, the formal arms race literature, 
the crisis bargaining literature stressing incomplete information, and the verbal literature on the security 
dilemma.28 I will present the structure of the model and then analyze several equilibria in it that 
correspond to certain scenarios in international relations. 


The structure of moves 
The model is of two states, | and 2, which have a threefold choice, do nothing, build weapons 


or attack the other state. Doing nothing corresponds to simply waiting, maintaining but not adding to 
one's level of armaments. By building weapons, a state adds to its stock and increases its chances of 


26Crisis bargaining and preventive war will be considered in later papers. 

27This model is derived from a simplification suggested by James Fearon of a model by Robert Powell in Robert Powell, 
"Guns, Butter, Anarchy" American Political Science Review. 

28The formal arms race literature has not investigated incomplete information extensively, for an exception see George W. 
Downs and David M. Rocke, Tacit Bargaining, Arms Races and Arms Control (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1990). Downs and Rocke focus mostly on environmental uncertainty (over force levels) but see pp. 109-122 for a 
treatment of uncertainty over motivation. 
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prevailing in a war if it is attacked later on. Attacking precipitates a war to the finish, a battle is fought in 
which one side wins and takes over the resources of the vanquished state. States move simultaneously 
in each round as in a repeated normal! form game, so when one state decides what to do it does not know 
what the other side will do in that round, only what it did in the previous round. This simultaneity is 
motivated by the fact that states often make their armament decisions in some ignorance of what other 
States are doing. For instance, crucial cold war moves such as the decision to build the hydrogen bomb 
and the decision to initiate the Star Wars project were made in ignorance of how far the Soviets had 
proceeded along similar lines. The concept of "breakout" also presupposes that the enemy is capable of 
securing certain advantages before the defender is aware of them. Simultaneity also provides an 
automatic symmetry between the two players, giving neither of them an artificial advantage or 


disadvantage from moving first.2? 


If one state attacks , the arms decision of the other state in that round has no effect on the 
subsequent war. It is as if on June first of every year both countries decide whether to wait, to build 
weapons for a year or to attack their neighbor. If no one attacks, both sides carry out their decision for a 
year and then choose again next year. If one side attacks, the armament plans, if any, of the other side 
are interrupted and the war is fought out with arms stocks already in existence. There are only two 
rounds, after the second round the game ends. The game ends in the first round if someone attacks. 
This is admittedly a very brief arms race model, one would prefer to have a longer, perhaps indefinite, 
sequence of moves but many features of the security dilemma can be illustrated in the context of the 
simpler model while the technical complications of extending it are formidable.3° 


The Payoffs 


There are two basic types of actor in the model distinguished by their motivations, security 
seekers and greedy types. The highest payoff for security seekers is to be left in peace without engaging 
in an arms race. This payoff is normalized to 1. The lowest payoff is that associated with losing a war, 
that will be normalized to 0. The value of winning a war, before costs are subtracted is V. For security 
seekers, V is equal to 1, they are no happier winning wars than being left in peace. For greedy types, V 
is greater 1, they would prefer to take over the other state if no costs or risks were involved. This is to 
reflect the notion that security seekers are primarily defensive in motivation, they want to preserve what 
they have and if they can accomplish that without fighting, so much the better. Greedy types, however, 
have goals that they can only achieve through winning wars, they would be happier to win than merely 
to maintain what they have. The payoffs associated with war are derived from expected utility 


calculations. War is considered a simple lottery with a chance of winning m and a cost c. Hence the 
basic value of war is 


Choosing to build more weapons or to attack first can alter the probability winning. Having a 
military advantage due to arming when your opponent waited increases your chance of winning by iL. 


Attacking while your opponent does not gives you a first strike advantage o. Arming also has a cost 
associated with it, b (for burden). So for example, if in the first period 1 builds weapons while 2 does 
nothing, and in the second period | attacks and 2 does not, then | receives a payoff of 


291n crisis bargaining models it is customary to have the players move sequentially. This follows naturally from the 
context, in which one party initiates a crisis an the other responds. The security dilemma is an inherently more 
symmetrical context which seems to call for simultaneous moves. 

30Intuition suggests, as well, that the restriction to two periods, if it has a significant effect, makes the model harsher than 
the real world, making cooperation more difficult. Thus the restriction should make it more rather than less difficult to 
establish my claim. 
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1-b + 3! 


It gets 1-b for the first period, in which | bears the burden of arming and then a lottery in the 


second period with a (p++) chance of winning V and a cost of c, (the alternative possibility, losing, 
has value zero so need not be included.) 2 has a payoff of 


1 + 


It does not arm so it receives | in the first round and then in the second round it fights with the 
double disadvantag:. of not being as well armed as | and not having attacked at once. Payoffs for other 
contingencies are derived in a similar manner. 


The Information Structure 


In order to faithfully represent the spiral model, the information structure is somewhat 
unorthodox, as described above. There are two basic types in the model distinguished by their utilities 
for winning a war, V. The security seeker has V = 1, and the greedy type has V = G, some value G > 
1. Actor 1 assesses a prior probability p that 2 is greedy, 1-p that he is not, and Actor 2 has a similar 
prior q about 1. So far we have a standard game of two sided incomplete information. To get the 
second level of uncertainty, we assume that each side can be fearful or non-fearful, as indicated by their 
beliefs about how likely the other side is to be greedy. For example, if 1 is non-fearful, we assign it an 
estimate p of 2's level of greed, if 1 is fearful, assign it P where 0 < p< P< 1. Similarly for 2, there are 
two levels of fear possible, q and Q where 0 <q < Q< 1. Each side has priors over whether the other 
side is fearful or not. 1 assesses a probability r that 2 is fearful, that is that 2 has a belief P that 1 is 
greedy. 2 assesses a probability s that 1 is fearful, 1-s that 1 is not fearful. These beliefs r and s are 
common knowledge, the information structure "closes" at this point.32 A security seeking, non-fearful 
actor then has a value for winning V=1, and a level of fear equal to p. A greedy, fearful actor has a 
value for winning V=G and a level of fear equal to P. The four possibilities are summarized in table 1. 
The beliefs p, P, q, Q,r and s are prior beliefs, posterior versions after the first round of play are 
denoted with a prime: p’, P’,q',Q’',r' and s'. This is admittedly a crude information structure. Not only 
are the types discrete, the initial beliefs are restricted in a discrete fashion as well. Yet the crude version 
does capture an essential element of the phenomenon and it is uncertain what benefit more complicated 
and hence technically complex versions would bring. 


Equilibria in the game 


As one might suspect there are many equilibria in this game, depending on parameter values and 
the states' expectations. Some equilibria are less plausible than others. For instance, it is always 
possible to have an equilibrium in which the players attack in the first round regardless of beliefs about 
motivations. As long as each side expects the other to fight, it is rational to attack to avoid being the 
victim of a first strike. This type of equilibrium is implausible because it seems unrealistic that states 
would expect to be attacked even when they know that no state prefers war to peace. Equilibria 
involving war are far more reasonable when states fear that their opponent may be greedy enough to 
actually prefer war to peace. In this section I will describe some plausible equilibria of the game, from 
fairly peaceful to more conflictual ones. I do not attempt to characterize the entire set of equilibria. 


314s is evident from this formulation, there is no discounting between periods. I also assume that costs are the same for 
both players. These assumptions are made for simplicity and do not affect the results significantly. 

32See David M. Kreps, A Course in Microeconomic Theory (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990) p. 467 for the 
concept of an information structure closing. 
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Deterrable greedy types 


If the greedy type is not too greedy, it can be deterred by matching its arms buildups. In this 
case arms races can occur but they do not lead to war, in fact not engaging in them can lead a greedy 
state to take advantage of weakness and attack. Security seekers that are not very fearful, however, may 
be willing to take this risk. Such a situation is represented in the following equilibria. In the table below 
I list the strategies pursued by each type in each round of play. (SS stands for security seeker, G for 
greedy, NF for not fearful, and F for fearful.) 


Strategy 
Type Round | Round 2 
SSNF Wait Wait 
SSF Build Wait 
GNF Build Wait if other built, Attack if other waited 
GF Build Wait if other built, Attack if other waited 


In this equilibrium war does not occur between security seeking powers. Two fearful security 
seekers will increase their armaments but not attack each other, because they know that they will not be 
attacked, even if the other power is really greedy, because the arms buildup has been sufficient to deter 
greedy types. Equilibrium payoffs and boundary conditions for when this equilibrium is possible are 
given in Tables 2 and 3 respectively, along with similar values and conditions for the other equilibria. 


Small First Strike Equilibrium 


If the greedy types are not deterrable, this presents problems for maintaining peace between 
status quo types. It is possible that the other state is greedy, and certain that if greedy, he will eventually 
attack. Nonetheless there are several equilibria in which status quo types can avoid war with each other. 
In this equilibrium the smallness of the first strike advantage makes security seekers willing to not 
attack, letting the greedy types take the initiative. The strategies are 


Strategy 
Type Round | Round 2 
SSNF Wait Wait 
SSF Build Wait 
GNF Build Attack 
GF Build Attack 


In this equilibrium there is once again no war between security seeking powers. The smallness 
of the first strike advantage enables them to resist the temptation to preempt even when they see the other 
side build weapons. Greedy players are willing to forgo an immediate attack in the hope that they can 
get an arms advantage over an unsuspecting adversary and then attack in the second round. 


Signalling Equilibrium? 
If the size of the first strike advantage prohibits waiting to be attacked, security seekers can still 


avoid warfare if the military advantage associated with building weapons is small enough that not | 
building can be used as a signal that the actor is a security seeker. As mentioned earlier, not building can 


33In calling this a signalling equilibrium I do not wish for it to be confused with signalling games which have a specific 
definition within economics, see David M. Kreps, A Course in Microeconomic Theory p. 435. 
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serve as a costly signal on the part of the security seeking types that allows them to identify each other 
and avoid war with each other. The strategies are as follows: 


Type Round | Round 2 

SSNF Wait Wait if other waited, Attack otherwise 
SSF Wait Wait if other waited, Attack otherwise 
GNF Build Attack 

GF Build Attack 


War is once more avoided between security seeking states, in spite of a severe first strike 
advantage. The importance of the first strike advantage makes it imperative for the security seekers to 
identify others and reveal their own identities, and they employ the costly signal of forgoing an arms 
buildup to convey this information. Greedy states are unwilling to mimic this signal because they wish 
to attack later on and want to be well prepared for the war. Security seekers prefer to be ill prepared for 
wars that are forced upon them by greedy types if this enables them to avoid unnecessary wars with 
other security seekers. 


Spiral Equilibrium 


If the military advantage achieved by building arms is too great, however, fearful security 
seekers will be unwilling to forgo this advantage. In such a case war between security seeking states 
becomes possible. If one of the security seekers is not very fearful and is willing to signal by not 
building, war can still be avoided, but if both actors are fearful then war is inevitable. The equilibrium 
strategies are 


Round | Round 2 


Type 

SSNF Wait Wait 

SSF Build Wait if other waited, Attack otherwise 
GNF Build Attack 

GF Build Attack 


For this equilibrium to work it is essential that the SSNF type wait in both periods even if the 
other side builds up weapons. This feature allows the SSF types to avoid war if they are paired with a 
SSNF type, and also provides an incentive for the greedy types to build in the first period rather than 
attacking right away. If the SSNF type built instead, no peaceful equilibrium would be possible, all 
types would attack immediately on the basis of prior beliefs. 


Provocation and Deterrence 


One of the central themes of the literature on the security dilemma and the spiral model is the 
issue of when military preparations deter and when they provoke. The equilibria described above can 
help address this issue. First let me define deterrence and provocation in the context of the model. An 
arms buildup deters attack if an attack that would have taken place without the arms buildup does not 
take place. An arms buildup "provokes suspicion" if it causes the other player to raise his prior estimate 
that the player making the move is greedy. An arms buildup "provokes war" if it makes war more likely 
than it would have been without the buildup. 


In the "deterrable greedy types" equilibrium, naturally, military preparations deter. The greedy 
type's level of greed is such that it only prefers to attack with a military advantage, if it is matched 
militarily it prefers peace to war. Hence a military buildup deters attack, not building invites attack. 


| 


When do buildups provoke? To determine when buildups provoke suspicion, we need to know 
when it is rational to raise ones estimate that one is facing a greedy player in the game after some 
observed behavior. Bayes' rule relates such posterior beliefs to the prior beliefs in a simple way. 
Consider the deterrable greedy types equilibrium. Greedy types all build, but among the Security 
seekers, only the fearful ones build. For player 1, given his prior beliefs p that 2 is greedy and r that 2 
is fearful, Bayes' rule tells us that his posterior beliefs p' and r' should be 


p' = 
p+r(1-p) 


r 


r 
~ r+p(1-r) 


Note that these are symmetrical, exchanging p and r in the formula for p' gives the formula for 
r'. The formulas are identical for P, the prior of the fearful type. 


These formulas imply that p'> p and r'>r. The posterior probabilities that player 2 is greedy 
and fearful, given an arms buildup, are greater than the priors. Escalation provokes suspicion, even in 
the relatively benign deterrable greedy type equilibrium. Seeing building also increases the belief that the 
opponent is fearful. Because the formulas are symmetrical, if p and r start out being equal to each other, 
p' and r' will remain equal. In fact, the ratio between the priors is equal to the ratio between the 
posteriors, that is, 


r 


r 


This means that the relative likelihood or odds of facing a greedy vs a scared player is not 
changed by observing an escalation, which makes sense since both greedy and fearful types escalate. 


This fact has some striking implications especially in cases where the priors are both low but not 
equal to each other. For instance, consider the case where p = .1 and r = .01 and a buildup is observed. 
The posteriors are p' = .92 and r' = .092. The ratio is preserved, as noted before, but interestingly 
player 1 has become almost totally convinced he is facing a greedy player, from assessing a one in ten 
chance before. The difference (in the sense of subtraction) between the posteriors is much greater than 
that between the priors. This finding echoes Jervis' argument that security seekers that believe their 
benign motivations are transparent and therefore place little credence in the possibility that others may be 
frightened of them will interpret buildups as sure signs of greed.34 In the limit, if r = 0 then any buildup 
will increase p to 1, and the player will be sure it is facing a greedy opponent. Of course, given the 
symmetrical quality of the equations, it works the other way around as well. If r=.1 and p=.01 thenr 
will also increase to .92 and the player will become nearly convinced it is facing a fearful type. In most 
real world situations, where statesmen are conscious of the danger they pose to others both values are 
probably closer to each other and farther from zero. In this case, the effect is less dramatic. Consider a 
case where p = .2 andr =.1. Posteriors are now p' =.71 and r' = .36 


In words, if a state thinks it unlikely that its opponent is either greedy or fearful, but that it is 
much more likely to be greedy than fearful, an escalation on the part of the opponent will convince the 
state that the opponent is very likely to be greedy. Conversely, if the state thinks the opponent is much 
more likely to be fearful than greedy, the escalation will reinforce this belief and convince the state that 
the opponent is fearful. The more unexpected the escalation is, in the sense that both the estimate of 
greed and that of fear are low, the more pronounced this effect is. 


34R obert Jervis, "Cooperation Under the Security Dilemma" p. 181. 
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Escalation generates an increase in suspicion in all four equilibria considered. The posterior is 
given by the formula above for all but the signalling equilibrium, in this one the posteriors following 
escalation are p' = 1 and r' = 0 because all security seekers did not build, so any one who did build must 
be aggressive. Note that the degree of suspicion engendered by escalation is not directly dependent on 
the size of the first strike advantage, the benefit of arming, the cost of war, or the cost of arming. The 
real variables underlying the model affect the provocativeness of the move only indirectly by determining 
what equilibria are possible. This may be an artifact of the discrete types of the model, a more 
continuous model might have a more direct relationship between the underlying parameters. In the 
discrete case presented, however, the states’ expectations are crucial in the interpretation of armament 
decisions. 


When do arms escalations increase the likelihood of war? In the deterrable greedy type 
equilibrium, as mentioned before, arms increases reduce the probability of war, from p (the probability 
that 2 is greedy) to zero. The fearful security seeker finds this reduction in risk worth the burden b of 
the arms buildup, the non-fearful security seeker does not. In the small first strike advantage 
equilibrium, arms buildups have no effect on the likelihood of war, security seekers do not attack and 
greedy types do, so the probability of war is p. In the signalling equilibrium, an escalation increases the 
likelihood of war to 1. This provides the incentive to fearful security seekers not to escalate, the 
probability of war without escalating remains at p, the likelihood that the other is greedy and will attack. 
In the spiral equilibrium, an escalation by a security seeker increases the likelihood of war from p to p + 
(1-p)r because he will be unable to avoid war with other fearful security seekers who have escalated and 
plan to attack unless the other side does not build. This increase in the likelihood of war is believed to 
be a worthwhile price to pay for a better chance of prevailing if war does come. 


The different equilibria in the model allow for different outcomes. As the spiral equilibrium 
shows, it is possible for security seeking states to attack each other if both enter their interaction with 
strong pre-existing fears. It is also possible for them to signal their underlying motivation to each other 
and avoid conflict. The conditions under which war is inevitable between security seekers seem 
extreme. Strong pre-existing fears, no defensive advantage, and a first strike advantage make the model 
a harsh one. However, the question of whether security seeking states engage in wars with each other 
must ultimately be answered by theoretically guided empirical research. The next section analyses the 
origins of WWI in the light of security dilemma theory, the model, and the historical record. 


4.WWLand the Security Dilemma 


World War I occupies a central place in recent political science literature on the origins of war. 
Like a Rorschach test, it presents to the viewer that which he is predisposed to see. From August of 
1914 to the present day the origins of the war have been hotly debated among historians interested in 
determining just what happened and how the war fits in the context of European and especially German 
history. More recently political scientists have returned to the issue to draw parallels between the prewar 
military doctrines and 1980's nuclear strategy. Among political scientists there is a growing consensus 
that WWI was a product of the security dilemma. I believe that this view is seriously flawed, and that 
non-security motivations for expansion were essential in producing the war. In this section I will 
examine the current consensus, review what a security dilemma explanation of the war would look like, 
and argue that non-security motivations are key to understanding the war. 


The "Cult of the Offensive" debate 


The renewal of the debate among political scientists over the origins of WWI was initiated by 
theorists who claimed that a widespread "cult of the offensive" among pre-war military and political 
figures helped bring about the war. Stephen Van Evera and Jack Snyder argue that a "cult of the 
offensive" held sway in Europe before the war which caused leaders to rush to war when an objective 
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analysis of military technology would have led them to hold back.35 This cult was propagated by the 
militaries for bureaucratic reasons, offensive strategies give armies more autonomy and prestige and help 
simplify planning. The cult placed states in an imaginary, or "perceptual" security dilemma>6, which 
was all the more severe for being unfounded in reality. 


In reaction to this position Scott Sagan countered that the offensive strategies were not a product 
of a cult propagated by military bureaucracies but a rational response to alliance patterns37. Sagan 
argues that German predominance necessitated a Franco-Russian alliance, which made a two front war 
likely for Germany. To prevail in such a war their best hope was to defeat the more swiftly mobilizing 
French first and then turn their armies eastward to tackle Russia. Hence the Schlieffen plan's reliance on 
a quick offensive lunge into France. For France and Russia it was imperative to have offensive plans in 
order to help each other in the event of Germany trying to pick them off one by one, as the Schlieffen 
plan called for. If they had relied on defensive strategies, Germany would have been able to direct their 
whole army against France for as long as it took to defeat her and then turn on Russia at her leisure. 


Both sides to the recent debate are heavily influenced by the security dilemma. Cult of the 
offensive proponents endorse Jervis' argument that offense dominance aggravates the security 
dilemma?8 but in the face of a supposed "real" defense dominance fall back on the thesis that a 
"perceptual" security dilemma, in Snyder's phrase, was at work rather than a real one. Sagan's security 
dilemma is much more real, alliance patterns are determined by the balance of power and military 
strategy by alliance patterns. Van Evera, responding to Sagan, admits that under certain conditions 
security seekers will be forced to select offensive strategies, thereby worsening the security dilemma. 
These conditions include the alliance pattern of the pre-war era39. Dale Copeland argues explicitly that 
all the main actors were security seekers and that the war was initiated by Germany as a rational 
preventive move to forestall Russian growth.49 A growing number of scholars share the view that the 
security dilemma was a primary and perhaps the most important cause of WWI.41 


WW1Ias Rational Spiral 


This view, however, rests on shaky grounds. While scholars have argued that this or that part 
of pre-war policy was motivated by security concerns, few have made a sustained argument that the war 
itself was a product of the security dilemma. What would such an argument look like? 


The fundamental premise would be that all actors are rational and driven primarily by security 
concerns. Departures from rationality or non-security motivations must be insignificant and unnecessary 
to the production of a conflict for it to be considered a result of the security dilemma. Next, these 
security concerns must drive arms competition and cause crises which in turn generate fears that the 


35Stephen Van Evera, "The Cult of the Offensive and the Origins of the First World War" International Security Vol. 9, 
No. 1 (Summer 1984), Jack Snyder, “Civil Military Relations and the Cult of the Offensive, 1914 and 1984" International 
Security Vol. 9, No. 1 (Summer 1984). 

36Jack Snyder, "Perceptions of the Security Dilemma in 1914" in Robert Jervis, Richard Ned Lebow and Janice Gross 
Stein, Psychology and Deterrence (Baltimore: John Hopkins University Press, 1985). 

37 Scott Sagan, "1914 Revisited: Allies, Offense, and Instability" /nternational Security, Vol. 11, No. 2, (Fall 1986). 

38 With some qualifications induced by the alliance school, see Stephen Van Evera, “Offense, Defense and Strategy: When 
is Offense Best?" (1987). 

3bid. 

40Dale Copeland, Dynamic Realism and Great Power War 

4 lLevy also seems to think Germany was primarily motivated by security concerns, Jack S. Levy, "Preferences, 
Constraints, and Choices in July 1914" International Security Vol. 15, No. 3 (Winter 1990/91), Trachtenberg states that 
Bethmann-Holweg let war happen for preventive reasons, Marc Trachtenberg, "The Meaning of Mobilization in 1914", 
International Security Vol. 15, No. 3, (Winter 1990/91) 
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other side is not motivated by security, but is really greedy. Again, each escalation in the arms race 
ladder must be driven by fear that the other side would attack if no escalation took place. Finally, these 
fears must cause one side to preempt to reap the advantages of a first strike or attack preventively to 
forestal future vulnerability.42 Preemption must be motivated by a fear of immediate attack. Preventive 
war must be motivated by the fear that if the other side is allowed to grow in power, they will then be 
undeterable. Not all preventive wars are driven by security concerns. A preventive war launched 
because temporary power advantages allow a bid for hegemony that will soon be impossible cannot be 
counted as generated by the security dilemma. 


In the following sections I will argue that an interpretation of the origins of WWI along the above 
lines is implausible. Four points, I believe, militate against the acceptance of a security dilemma account 
of WWI: 1) non-security motivations on the part of Germany played a necessary role in the most severe 
arms race of the period: the Anglo-German Naval race, 2) Though Germany initiated the war 
consciously, the decision was not preemptive, that is, Germany did not fear an immediate attack from 
Russia, as it claimed, rather, they feared the growing power of Russia, 3) Russia had real non-security 
related expansionist tendencies which played an essential role in convincing Germany's leaders that 
Russia might be hard to deter in the future, 4) Germany's decision to respond to this threat with war in 
1914 was fundamentally influenced by non-security motivations, that is, if Germany had sought security 
alone, she could have pursued a strategy of containment through alliance with England and Japan. The 
German desire for hegemony made a containment policy impossible and led to the decision for war. 


Acceptance of points | and 3 undercuts the notion that the arms races and Balkan crises that led 
up to the war were products of the security dilemma, or "rational spirals". Acceptance of either point 2 
or 4 undercuts the argument that the war decision itself was a result of the security dilemma. If security 
concerns alone would not have produced the prewer tensions or the decision to go to war, the security 
dilemma cannot be said to be a sufficient cause of the war.43 Rather, the cause of the war must be found 
in an explanation of the non-security related drives for expansion and hegemony that afflicted the 
European powers of the time. In what follows I will argue for each point in turn. 


1) The Anglo-German Naval Race 


The Anglo-German naval race is the archetypal arms race. Its length, (12 to 14 years, depending 
on how it is counted) and intensity were unprecedented. It became the focus of relations between the 
two countries and is blamed by many for the deterioration of those relations, if not for the subsequent 
war. It contained both quantitative escalations, the yearly construction decisions, and one major 
qualitative escalation, the move to the dreadnought type of battleship. 


Germany began a naval buildup in 1898. In order to avoid an annual debate in the Reichstag 
over funding, the program was presented in a series of laws covering several years. The first of these, 
in 1898, provided for nineteen battleships, and 42 cruisers to be built over a period of five years, from 
1898 to 1903. This law was superseded in 1900 by a second naval law providing for a fleet of 38 
battleships, 14 large cruisers and 38 small cruisers to be completed by 1920.44 British naval 
construction was determined on a yearly basis in response to Germany's construction. In 1906, 1908 


42 another alternative, as Copeland argues is the case for Germany, is that one state could initiate war for preventive 
reasons even without fearing that the other side is presently greedy if the rising power is politically unstable and may 
become greedy later on. I will defer consideration of the this argument to a later paper on preventive war. 

4306 course security concerns can always be said to be a necessary cause of wars, in that if countries did not care if they 
survived or not they would not choose to defend themselves when attacked, producing no war. The interesting claim made 
by the security dilemma argument, as outlined above, is that security concerns alone are enough to produce conflict, that is 
that they are sufficient conditions for war. 

44 L. Woodward, Great Britain and the German Navy (Oxford: Clarendon Press 1935) Chapter 1 and Archibald Hurd and 
Henry Castle, German Sea Power: Its Rise, Progress and Economic Basis (New York: Scribeners, 1914) p. 120. 
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and 1912 supplemental laws were passed by Germany increasing the size of the ships, and 
strengthening the fleet in other ways. In 1909 a crisis arose over the question of whether Germany was 
"accelerating" her published schedule of construction by gathering materials together to enable a sudden 
spurt of construction. Information had come to the British Admiralty indicating that preparations had 
been made for the early construction of several ships in the German program which would give them 
equality if not superiority in dreadnoughts by 1912. In response the British decided to lay down eight 
dreadnoughts in a single year and five the next. Germany denied but later substantially admitted the 
charges when they were proven against her and the acceleration did not take place. In 1913 the race hit a 
plateau. No political understanding between the two powers had been reached (though there was a tepid 
detente produced by German good behavior over the Balkan crises), but German fiscal constraints began 
to bind. In view of the anticipated war with France and Russia and the impossibility of closing the gap 
with Britain in the near future, Bethmann-Holweg and Moltke prevailed in an internal struggle for 
resources over Tirpitz and Germany announced a willingness to live with a ratio according Britain a 60 
percent superiority in capital ships. Funds were diverted instead into the Army. 


It is clear that the two German leaders in control of the naval program, Admiral Tirpitz and the 
Kaiser, planned to create a battlefleet in the North Sea capable of defeating the British Fleet. As Paul 
Kennedy has shown, the risk theory, by which a fleet smaller than Britain's was justified to the public, 
was riddled with flaws that were recognized as such by contemporaries of Tirpitz.45 Under the theory, 
Britain would be deterred from attacking the German fleet, even though it was smaller, by the fact that 
Britain would lose so many ships in defeating Germany that it would be left defenceless against other 
naval powers.46 Given that the two major naval powers at the time of the first naval law (France and 
Russia) were allied against Germany it was unclear at the outset that Britain would run much risk from 
third parties in a war against the German Navy. The alliance with Japan in 1902, continuing good 
relations with the United States, and eventually the Anglo-French entente in 1904 allowed Britain to 
focus its naval efforts almost exclusively against Germany. Tirpitz himself acknowledged that his 
ultimate aim was a fleet at least as strong as Britain's, but that this could not be acknowledged 
publicly.47 


To substantiate a security dilemma interpretation of the Anglo-German naval race it must be 
shown that German motivations in building this formidable fleet were primarily security oriented, and 
that any non-security motivations were incidental and not necessary in producing the conflict. The same 
must be shown for Britain. For Britain, a convincing case can be made that leaders were motivated by 
the security of the Empire and the British home islands. For Germany, it is not so easy to make a 
corresponding case. Was the German fleet motivated by the desire for security? 


Under a narrow interpretation of security the answer must be no. If by security we mean the 
preservation of the German overseas empire and trade, the battlefleet did not increase security and may 
possibly have lessened it. The reason is that the likelihood of an attack from Britain on these assets was 
extremely small prior to the arms race and may even have increased as the arms race continued. Both 
German and English historians agree that throughout the pre-war period London commercial interests 
were consistently in favor of better relations with Germany, who was in many ways their best 


45 See Paul Kennedy, "Strategic Aspects of the Anglo German Naval Race" in Strategy and Diplomacy (London: Fontanna 
Press, 1984) pp. 127,128. For a critique of the risk theory that foreshadows but does not go as far as Kennedy, see E. L. 
Woodward, Great Britain and the German Navy pp. 36-48. 

46There were other assumptions behind the risk theory which magnified Germany's chance of victory at sea against Britain, 
among them that Britain would be unable to concentrate its entire fleet in home waters because of overseas commitments, 
that Britain would institute a close blockade on the outbreak of war that would leave them vulnerable to torpedo boats and 
mines. Kennedy shows that these assumptions were untenable even in 1900 and they were clearly disproved as the race 
continued. 

47Paul Kennedy, "Strategic Aspects of the Anglo-German Naval Race" p. 160. 
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customer.48 Gerhard Ritter, who's status as a senior German historian and leading critic of the Fischer 
thesis that Germany started the war precludes any anti-German bias, concludes that, "there was really no 
need for a great German North Sea battle fleet to protect German industry and foreign trade from British 
commercial envy." He also dismisses the notion that "political issues" between the countries justified 
the fleet. He acknowledges that the law of 1900 "invested the German naval construction program with 
a political and aggressive bias." 


While the bias may have become manifest with the second law, it was present from the very 
beginning of the program in 1898. Prior to 1898, France and Russia were considered the most likely 
enemies on the water as on land, and naval strategy was targeted towards them.49 With the appointment 
of Tirpitz to the Secretaryship, however, Britain, as the strongest naval power, became the target of 
German naval effort. At the time, Britain cannot be considered in any sense to be diplomatically aligned 
against Germany, in fact Britain was involved in colonial disputes with France (Sudan) and Russia 
(Persia) and was extending alliance feelers to Germany. Tirpitz's "risk" theory depended upon this fact 
in that the "other powers" before whom Britain would fear to be exposed after defeating Germany could 
only be France and Russia. Yet in 1898, and indeed for the entire period from 1871 through the War, 
the most likely opponents of Germany in any war were France and Russia. The Franco-Russian alliance 
was almost explicitly directed against Germany, and both countries had long standing clashes of interest 
with Germany. Surprisingly, however, they form no part of the justification of the fleet. 


In fact as the race progressed, the risk of attack from Britain only increased. As the German fleet 
increased, the risk grew that Britain might attack to preventively. This risk existed more in the minds of 
German leaders than in that of British planners. Preventive war was never seriously considered in 
Britain, though occasional remarks were made on the subject. Germany, however, lived in fear of a 
British preventive attack and believed they were in a "danger zone" in which Britain could still attack 
them successfully. As British naval estimates rose in proportion to German ones the danger zone 
expanded indefinitely to the horizon, though Tirpitz, in an effort to conceal the hopelessness of the naval 
race, declared arbitrarily that it would be ended as soon as Heligoland was fortified and the Kiel canal 
widened sufficiently to handle modern battleships.59 


Insights from the model also indicate that Germany cannot have been motivated by security in the 
arms race.>! First, Germany had essentially no chance of resisting Britain throughout the arms race. 
Because Britain consistently kept up with Germany, if war came, Britain would either prevail in the 
grand naval battle dreamed of by Admiralties of the time, or Germany would attempt to save it's navy 
for another day, as eventually happened. This means that if Britain wanted to attack Germany for 
commercial reasons it would face no chance of defeat, it would merely have to pay the costs of defeating 
the German navy. The fact that Britain did not do so, given such low costs, indicates that they were 
motivated by security. In the model, an actor which can win for sure and does not attack is identified as 
a security seeker, and the weaker actor does not bother arming against it. Second, the pattern of German 
building was to accelerate when Britain slacked off and decelerate when Britain forged ahead. Germany 
tried to "accelerate" their naval construction in 1909 at a time of British weakness and gave up the 
attempt after Britain announced the construction of eight dreadnoughts in a single year. In the model, 


48—_ L. Woodward, Great Britain and the German Navy, p. 41, Gerhard Ritter, The Sword and the Scepter: the Problem of 
Militarism in Germany trans. Heinz Norden, (Coral Gables: University of Miami Press, 1970) Vol. 2, p. 144. 

49jonathan Steinberg, Yesterday's Deterrent: Tirpitz and the Birth of the German Battle Fleet (London: MacDonald, 1965) 
pp. 120. 

SOHeligoland is a small island in the North Sea off the German coast, the Kiel canal cuts across the Danish peninsula on 
German territory linking the Baltic and North Seas. E. T. §. Dugdale, ed. German Diplomatic Documents (London: 
Methuen & Co., 1930) Vol. III, p. 359 

51 The model corresponds well to naval warfare of the period, there is no defensive advantage on the high seas where there is 
no cover and there can be a first strike advantage from mobilizing first and attacking from the proper position. 
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however, security seekers respond to waiting by waiting themselves, not by trying to steal advantages. 
Thus the German building tempo does not fit the pattern of a security seeker. 


The German fleet was not justified on the grounds of protection from an English attack, and its 
construction actually increased the risk of such an attack. Is there another way in which the fleet can be 
said to have been motivated by security? 


Germany might have desired such a fleet for political leverage in acquiring colonies. In the 
imperialist mindset of the time, the belief was prevalent that colonies were vital for long term economic 
health. Tirpitz often argued that a larger navy would bring a larger colonial empire. If this view was 
correct we should see in the record of the protracted negotiations over arms limitations between England 
and Germany, considerable discussion over colonial questions. If the navy was a bargaining lever to 
obtain more colonies, we should see potential deals being discussed over what naval concessions would 
be exchanged for what colonies. 


In fact, colonial matters always took second place in the Anglo-German negotiations to the 
question of English behavior in the case of a continental war. Preliminary negotiations over naval 
questions in began in 1909 under Von Bulow. The central British demand was for a reduction or at least 
levelling off of German naval construction. Kiderlen-Waechter, the German foreign secretary, wanted 
an understanding in which both parties would bind themselves "(1) not to make war against each other, 
(2) not to join in a coalition against either power, (3) to observe a benevolent neutrality should either 
country be engaged in hostilities with any other power or powers." This was rejected by the British as a 
thinly veiled attempt to get the British to stand aside while Germany made a bid for continental 
hegemony.>2 All subsequent negotiations would founder on this same rock, Germany refused to make 
naval concessions without a promise of neutrality, Britain would not make such a promise without 
qualifying it to exclude cases of German aggression. 


Colonial questions only entered into the negotiations in peripheral ways. In the first negotiations 
of 1908, von Stumm, the first Secretary at the London embassy, discussed colonial matters along with 
the central issue of a political agreement (over neutrality). However, the main negotiations were taking 
place between Kiderlen and Goschen at Berlin and colonial issues did not figure prominently in them.*3 
Subsequent German draft agreements always stressed the political agreement and only vaguely 
mentioned possible colonial arrangements as something that would follow naturally from the agreement 
later on.54 During the Haldane mission of 1912, some colonial issues were raised, but the negotiations 
faltered once again on the issue of Britain's unwillingness to promise unconditional neutrality and 
Germany's unwillingness to make substantial naval concessions.5> 


Perhaps the most revealing information about the place of colonies in German preferences comes 
from an analysis of who preferred to make naval concessions for colonies and who did not. As Fischer 
argues, the party in favor of colonial acquisition at the expense of the navy consisted of Kiderlen- 
Waechter, the foreign secretary, Solf, the colonial minister, Metternich and Lichnowsky, the 


ambassadors to London, and Kuhlmann, a counselor at the London embassy.°© Bethmann-Holweg 
himself favored such a deal but only as a means toward a rapprochement which would hopefully keep 
Britain out of a continental war. These men were pro or at least not anti-English and preferred to 
develop a colonial empire with England's blessing rather than against her will. In late 1911 and early 


52, L. Woodward, Great Britain and the German Navy, p. 262. 

p. 258. 

pid. p. 275. 

SSTbid, p. 338-341. See also Fritz Fischer, War of Illusions: German Policies from 1911 to 1914 trans. Marian Jackson 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1975) p. 127. 

56Fritz Fischer, War of Illusions, p. 310 
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1912 Bethmann-Holweg with the aid of this group attempted bring colonies into the foreground in the 
hopes of creating a rapprochement with Britain on the basis of a trade of naval concessions for colonial 
expansion. Responding to a hint from Grey that Britain would not stand in the way of Germany's 
acquiring its place in the sun, Bethmann-Hollweg attempted to extract concessions from Grey and get 
support for a colonial agreement with the Emperor. Grey was unforthcoming without any naval 
agreement on the horizon. The Kaiser was adamantly opposed, going so far as to comment on a memo 
from Kuhlmann, "We have colonies enough! If I want any more, I shall buy them or take them without 
England's leave."57 It was clear that, in Ritter's words, "the Kaiser wanted ships, not colonies." 
Tirpitz was also firmly opposed to trading naval concessions for colonies.58 The two driving forces 
behind naval construction, therefore, clearly did not conceive of the navy as a bargaining chip for 
colonial concessions. Though it was expected, or perhaps hoped, that a larger empire would follow 
from an increased Navy, there was to be no expansion of the empire at the expense of the navy. 


Thus it is implausible that the German navy was built either to secure German trade against an 
English attack or as a lever to build up a larger colonial empire. The most logical remaining purpose for 
the navy is to defeat the British navy in a war initiated either by Germany or by Britain provoked by the 
German buildup. This seems to be at least a prima facie case that German greed was an indispensable 
cause of the arms race. However, it is perhaps still possible to make a security justification for such a 
course of action. If Germany faced a threat from a third party which the defeat of Britain would help it 
to meet, an aggressive policy against Britain could be based on security. I will discuss this argument in 
a later section. 


2) Germany initiated the war consciously, but not preemptively 


There has been tremendous historical interest in the question of who started WWI. While 
opinion has varied considerably, a near consensus has arisen that Germany initiated the war. While 
there is less unity on the question, I also think it is clear that German civilian leaders were responsible 
for initiating the war and that they did so consciously. German leaders did not "drift" into war and war 
was not the result of "mistakes." Neither the military nor the Kaiser "hijacked" policy in the July Crisis, 
and mobilization timetables were not decisive in any way.5? What is more controversial still is the claim 
that Germany initiated the war, not because of fear of Russian mobilization, but because it preferred war 
even to a negotiated settlement that granted Austria practically all it could wish for with respect to Serbia. 
This claim is of course associated with Fritz Fischer and his students. 


As explained earlier, any security dilemma explanation of the beginning of the war would have to 
posit a rational actor initiating the war for either preemptive or preventive reasons. In arguing that 
Germany started the war with clear sight, that is without significant bureaucratic or psychological biases, 
I do not challenge the security dilemma. In claiming that the war was not preemptive on Germany's 
part, I do challenge one possible security dilemma explanation, and if the claim is accepted, a security 
dilemma theorist must then claim that the war was preventive, or that some other actor initiated the war. 


Since few authors claim that an actor other than Germany initiated the war® I will not defend that claim 


57Gerhard Ritter, The Sword and the Scepter, p 178. 

58Fritz Fischer, War of Illusions, p. 315. 

59 This view on the war initiation question is similar to that of Fritz Fischer, as advanced in War of Illusions, Ch. 22. See 
Marc Trachtenberg, "The Meaning of Mobilization in 1914" on the role of mobilization timetables. 

600ne who does is Gerhard Ritter, in chapter 10 of The Sword and the Scepter. Ritter claims that Austrian intransigence 
was primarily responsible for the war and blames in particular Conrad, the Austrian Chief of Staff, who long desired a war 
against Serbia. (p. 228) Ritter undercuts his own argument at crucial points however. With regard to the ultimatum to 
Serbia, Ritter admits, "It was the political authorities in Berlin rather than the professional soldiers in Vienna who pressed 
for a swift decision." (p. 247) He argues that the Austrian declaration of war against Serbia was not crucially affected by 
what he tacitly admits was "pressure" from Berlin, arguing that though "urgent" it did not amount to a "threat". Conrad, 
Ritter admits, as late as August 2nd, a day after Germany declared war on Russia, was still convinced that the Russians 
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at length, and instead focus on the claim that German leaders did not fear an attack from Russia and 
hence that the war was not preemptive in character. 


Interestingly, few German historians who give rational accounts of the origin of the war maintain 
that fear of imminent Russian attack drove Germany to declare war. In the wake of the Fischer debate of 
the 1960's many German historians have moved to the thesis that the war was preventive in character, 
not preemptive.©! Those who hold to the preemptive thesis, such as Ritter, must contend with 
substantial evidence that Germany manipulated the crisis to make it look like it was merely responding to 
Russian mobilization, while actually provoking it. For instance, on the 29th of July, before Russian 
general mobilization, Bethmann threatened that if Russia persisted in its current preparations, Germany 
would be forced to mobilize and that war would be inevitable, leaving the impression in St. Petersburg 
that Germany would attack regardless of whether Russia went to general mobilization or not.62 The 
ultimatum of the 31st by contrast, did not mention that war would be declared upon expiration, only that 
mobilization would take place, leaving the impression, perhaps, that Germany had backed down from its 
previous threat and diplomatic negotiations could continue for a while longer. 3 Instead, Germany 
mange war immediately, forestalling any opportunity for diplomatic pressure to be put on Russia to 

ack down. 


More direct evidence is provided by communications Berlin received from their own embassy in 
St. Petersburg. Chelius, the German military plenipotentiary, wrote on the 30th, "I have the impression 
that they have mobilized because without having aggressive intentions they are afraid of what will 
happen and that they are now frightened of what they have done." On the 27th, Pourtales had 
reported that, "Peace with Germany urgently desired . . . Perceived an impression of great nervousness 
and worry . .. Believe desire for peace to be sincere."© These telegrams were not greeted with shock 
or disbelief, as were Lichnowsky's warnings that Britain would join in on the side of France, there 
seems to be no reason to suspect that they were not accepted at face value. 


Finally, a comparison with the Balkan Crisis of 1912 sheds light on the connection between 
Russian mobilization and war. In the wake of the second Balkan crisis of 1912 Russia and Austria 
remained in a state of partial mobilization for a period of three months without prompting any aggressive 
response from Berlin. Thus it is clear that, contrary to the German telegram preceding the Russian 
move to general mobilization, Germany could live quite calmly with Russian partial mobilization, such a 
step need not immediately lead to war for technical reasons related to mobilization schedules. If the 
difference between partial and general mobilization were significant to the Germans (and the Germans 
actually sought peace) one would expect them to make this clear to the Russians, in an attempt to get 
them to stop at partial mobilization without actual hostilities as was the case in 1913. Instead we find 


were bluffing and would not intervene, and on the basis of this belief continued with the march on Serbia, leaving Galicia 
relatively undefended, behavior which is hardly consistent with a desire for war with Russia. (p. 261) Finally, Ritter, ina 
passage seemingly irreconcilable with his main thesis, declares, "The destiny . . . of Europe might have taken an 
incalculably different form had Germany succeeded in 1914--as happened in the years 1912-1913--in showing itself, in 
common with Great Britain, to be a guarantor of peace, in finding an acceptable solution to unrest in the Balkans . . ."(p. 
263) Sidney Fay also places much blame on Austria, Sidney B. Fay, The Origins of the World War (New York: Free 
Press, 1966,(1928)). 

61For arguments along these lines see Egmont Zechlin, "Cabinet versus Economic Warfare" pp. 189-211, and Karl 
Dietrich Erdmann, "War Guilt Reconsidered: A Balance of New Research" in H. W. Koch, ed. The Origins of the First 
World War pp. 348- 360. 
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them blurring the distinction, as in the telegram before the Russian move to general mobilization, and in 
the ultimatum which demanded cessation of military preparations against both Germany and Austria. 


The balance of historical evidence suggests, then, that fear of imminent attack played little or no 
role in German decisions during the July crisis. Instead, Germany seems to have manipulated the crisis 
to bring about a war under the most favorable terms, namely, Austrian participation, and a prima facie 
case that Russia was to blame that could be used to keep the Social Democrats from disrupting the war 
effort and maximize the slim chance that Britain would stay neutral at least for the supposedly crucial 
first six weeks of the campaign in France. If we abandon the notion that the war was preemptive, then, 
a security dilemma theorist must claim that the war was preventive in character. 


3) Russia had significant non-security motivations for expansion 


To explain the war as a preventive war against Russia within the frame work of the security 
dilemma, though, it must be shown that Russia was primarily a security seeker and that other policy 
goals were insignificant compared to the desire for security. If Russia had significant non-security 
motivations for expansion, motivations sufficient to lead Germany to believe that Russia might be hard 
to deter in the future, then the war, while preventive, cannot be considered a result of the security 
dilemma. While the issue is obviously one of historical judgement, a plausible case can be made that 
Russia did harbor non-security related expansionist drives that brought it into conflict with weaker 
neighbors and would have had an impact on the security of Germany as Russian power grew. Evidence 
for this view comes from both the history of Russian expansion prior to the war and from Russian 
policy in the pre-war period. 


Moscow had steadily expanded its domain since its beginnings as a small state in 1300.97 By 
the turn of the century Russia possessed a contiguous empire stretching from Poland to the Pacific with 


170 million subjects of whom only 70 million were Russian.68 Though large, the empire was poorly 


developed. Russia's rail network had only a tenth the density of Germany or Britain .69 A single 
railway linked European Russia with the far eastern reaches of the empire. Russian production in heavy 
industries was also far behind Britain and Germany, though growing rapidly. Russia, however, had 
tremendous potential for economic growth. The Russian population was large and, when educated, 
could become more productive, and the resources of Siberia had barely begun to be exploited. Russia's 
position, then, with respect to room to expand, economic potential, and access to resources within a 
contiguous and defensible empire was therefore the envy of its more tightly hemmed in continental 
neighbors. 


Yet in spite of this substantial unused capacity, Russia still showed interest in territorial 
expansion. From the composition of the empire, it was clear that St. Petersburg had no moral qualms 
and few military difficulties in ruling over non-Russians. Russian expansion into South Asia had 
occasioned running conflict with Britain throughout the 19th century. In 1905, Russia fought a war 
with Japan over influence in Manchuria. Finally, Russia supported the efforts of the Balkan Christians 
to liberate themselves from the dying Ottoman Empire. 


An enduring element of Russian policy was concern for the straits leading from the Black Sea to 
the Mediterranean. Russia oscillated between wanting to accelerate the demise of the Ottoman empire 
and seize the straits for themselves and being content with preserving the Sultan's rule in order to 
prevent any other European power from getting the straits. There is a clear security component to 


67See Nicholas V. Riasanovsky, A History of Russia (New York: Oxford University Press, 1963) Chapter 11, for late 
19th century expansion see pp. 427-432. 

68Colin McEvedy, The Penguin Aas of Recent History (New York: Penguin, 1982) pp. 42,43, the figures cited are for 
1910. 

69D _C. B. Lieven, Russia and the Ori gins of the First World War (New York, St. Martin's Press, 1983) p. 8. 
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Russia's concern for the straits, the valuable grain exports from the Ukraine to the West flowed through 
the Dardanelles.’ Also, German control of the straits in case of a war between the Dual alliance and 
Germany would mean being cut off from France even if France achieved control of the Mediterranean.7! 
Hence it was clearly a vital Russian security interest that the central powers be denied control of the 
Straits. Russian policy in the Liman von Sanders crisis of 1913 in which a German general was granted 
control of the Turkish army at Constantinople upheld this interest and the Germans eventually backed 
down. 72 


However, Russian Balkan policy went far beyond keeping others out of Constantinople. 
Russian policy in the Balkans, from the 19th century onwards, aimed at the liberation of Slavic peoples 
from first Ottoman and subsequently Austrian rule. This policy was supported, with increasing fervor 
as the war approached, by the bulk of the non-revolutionary politically active forces in Russia. The 
leading figures in the Army and Navy were tightly linked to slavophil organizations.’3 Among the 
parties in the Duma, the extremes of both left and nght (Social Democrats and Right group) did not 
support the slavophil policy, the left because it was a distraction from internal reform and the right 
because of pro-German sympathies. These parties were a small minority, however. The three largest 
parties supported the slav policy to a greater or lesser extent. The least nationalistic, the Constitutional 
Democrats, supported the entente policy and Sazonov's foreign policy in general, but had an imperialist 
wing that chided the government for giving in to the Austrians.’4 The other centrist parties, the 
Nationalists and Octobrists were committed to the slav cause. The press, as well, was strongly pan- 
slav. Lieven argues that the coalition of pro-slav elements, "was hostile to Germany and still more to 
Germany's sole reliable ally, Austria; indeed most of the coalition's leaders were expecting and some 
positively encouraging the disintegration of the Hapsburg Empire, which would face Germany with 
great external difficulties. It was logical to expect that the crown would be forced to share ever more of 
its power with this coalition . . ."’5 So, if German fears were exaggerated, as Lieven does admit, there 
is nonetheless evidence that a Russia strengthened by a military buildup would have pursued a more 
active policy in the Balkans that would have posed a serious threat to the continuance of Austria- 
Hungary as a functioning state and that this policy would have posed security risks to Germany. This 
policy was pursued, not for security reasons, but because of nationalist sentiment among the military 
and political forces active in Tsarist Russia. Given this threat, Germany was faced with a serious 
foreign policy choice. 


4) Germany's decision for war was crucially affected by non-security goals 


Germany decided to respond to this growing Russian threat with a preventive war. Though the 
existence of real non-security related motivations for expansion on the part of Russia already eliminates 
the security dilemma explanation for the war, a further interesting question is whether the German attack 
in July 1914 was a rational move to maximize security or whether German security would have been 
maximized with an alternative policy open to German leaders at that time. If the latter is the case, it must 
be that either Germany failed to pursue the alternative through some breakdown in rationality, or that 
non-security motivations on Germany's part crucially helped determine Germany's course of action. I 
argue that an alternative policy of containment of Russia through alliance building would have 


70Ibid. p. 13. 
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maximized German security and that Germany's decision to forgo this policy and chose war instead was 
determined by non-security related goals, namely the desire for hegemony for its own sake. 


The alternative policy that I suggest would have made Germany more secure would have been to 
restructure its alliance pattern to include Britain and Japan. Such an alliance would turn the geopolitical 
tables and make Russia the encircled power, surrounded on the west by Germany, in the south by 
British India and to the East by Japan. Russian military figures feared such an alignment, in fact 
Sukomlinov, the Minister of War, told the French military attache in 1909 that should such an alliance 
arise, Russia's ability to intervene in European affairs would be substantially diminished.76 Would 
Russia have been contained by such an alliance, as it continued to grow in power? Consider the 
populations of the states in 1914 in the following table. 


Table 4: Population of Great Powers in 1914.77 
Country Population in millions 

USA 

Britain 

France 

Japan 

Germany 

Italy 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary 


An alignment of Germany, Britain, Austria Hungary and Japan would have had a population of 
217 million people as opposed to the Russo-French figure of 210. If we discount Austria-Hungary as 
an effective power and assume that France stays neutral in a war of aggression launched by Russia in 
which Britain fights with Germany, the relative figures are 165 for the German alliance and 171 for 
Russia. Clearly, a German-British-Japanese alliance would not be in a hopeless demographic position. 
Furthermore, the members possessed tremendous qualitative advantages. Germany and Britain were the 
two richest states (excepting the USA). Britain possessed tremendous financial resources, command of 
the seas and the largest colonial empire in the world. Germany had the most technologically advanced 
industry in the world and the most qualitatively superior army. Japan was rapidly rising in power and 
had already demonstrated its military prowess by defeating Russia in a limited war in the east. In the 
event of a war, the Anglo-German-Japanese alliance would also possess significant tactical and 
geopolitical advantages. Russia would be completely cut off from the rest of the world, whereas 
Germany would be supplied through the North Sea ports, kept free by the British Navy. A British 
expeditionary force could have landed in North Germany and moved to the eastern front as in 1914 it 
fought in France. France, if it came to the aid of Russia, would be blockaded, stripped of its colonies, 
and forced to fight in total isolation. Japan would be able to draw off Russian forces from the western 
front and disrupt their links with Siberia. Taking the demographic, qualitative and geopolitical 
advantages together, it seems plausible that an Anglo-German-Japanese defensive coalition would have 
been able to handle the threat from Russia for the foreseeable future. 


Was such a coalition within the "sphere of practical politics" to use the phrase of the time? Far 
from being impractical, such a coalition would be the natural result of the growth of Russian power. 
British policy, as the Germans were well aware, was to maintain the balance between the continental 
powers and to oppose any attempt to overturn this balance. Bethmann-Holweg noted in 1912 in 
response to a communication of Haldane to Lichnowsky that, "It merely confirms what we have long 


76Ipid. p. 10. 
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known: that Britain continues to uphold the balance of power and that it will therefore stand up for 
France if in a war the latter runs the risk of being destroyed by us."’8 Germany must, therefore, have 
been aware that if Russia replaced them as the most powerful country and the greatest threat to the 
balance of European power that Britain would naturally gravitate towards their side, if Germany in turn 
ran a "risk of being destroyed." As for Japan, the natural far eastern alignment would find Japan ranged 
against Russia because of the conflict over Manchuria. A German-British-Japanese entente in response 
to rising Russian power would therefore be practically an inevitable result of the workings of the balance 
of power system. It is even questionable to what extent France would stick to its Russian ally if it grew 
too powerful and aggressive. The Franco-Russian alliance was initially a defensive one and prior to 
1910 it was quite clear that France would not fight for Russian expansion in the Balkans nor Russia for 
French aims in Africa. A neutral France, in the case of a defensive war waged by Germany, Britain and 
Japan against a Russian attack would not be out of the question. 


The primary obstacle to such an alignment on Britain's part was the German navy. Britain was 
quite fearful of the German Navy and the intentions towards Britain that they thought the construction of 
such a Navy revealed. As I argue above, the German Navy was crucially motivated by non-security 
drives. Given Britain's lack of any desire to attack Germany, Germany would only need to defeat 
Britain if this would help in some future conflict. However, because British policy was governed by the 
maintenance of the balance of power, Germany was likely to find Britain on its side in a defensive 
struggle against Russia. Germany, far from needing to defeat Britain before its struggle with Russia, 
should have desired to strengthen Britain. Thus German naval policy, instead of increasing the security 
of Germany, decisively weakened it by making an accommodation with Britain impossible. The 
Germany Navy forced Germany to go it alone in its relations with its continental neighbors, and only in 
this context does a preventive war begin to make sense for Germany. If Germany had capped naval 
construction at a level amenable to Britain and waited, the natural working of the balance of power 
system would have produced an alignment with Britain that would have maintained German security for 
the foreseeable future. By maintaining the naval competition with Britain, Germany isolated itself and 
made a bid for hegemony seem like the only way out. 


Summary: WWI and Security 


An examination of WWI reveals that while each actor certainly sought security, the security goals 
were in fact compatible and did not necessitate war. On the contrary, non-security motivations 
intervened in crucial ways to bring about the catastrophe of 1914. German policy in the Naval race and 
Russian policy in the Balkans were critically influenced by non-security considerations, these policies 
put the tinder in place for the conflagration. The match was struck by Germany, partly, it is true, in fear 
of Russian growth, but, also because a policy which would have brought Germany more security 
against Russia, an alliance with Britain and Japan, was foreclosed to her because of her quest for glory 
on the high seas. Thus WWI cannot be considered a result of the unalloyed workings of the security 
dilemma, non-security motivations were indispensable to its outbreak. 


Conclusion 


The lack of an international sovereign does pose a problem for states. Security, for sovereign 
states, is not simply a matter of paying taxes and calling the police when a bully comes along. Some 
states, for geographical, demographic or other reasons are particularly vulnerable to their larger or 
stronger neighbors. The steps they take to lessen their vulnerability and improve their security may 
render other states less secure. However, the problem posed by anarchy is not as dire as is often 
believed by scholars of international relations. If security were indeed the only goal of nations, 
international conflict would be infrequent, states might build up their militaries from time to time, 
alliance patterns would shift as states rose and fell in power, but recourse to war would be quite rare. 


78Quoted in Fritz Fischer, War of Illusions p. 166. 
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In the model of section 3, states are able to avoid war under a broad range of conditions. Even 
when states are suspicious of each other, they are able to dispel these mutual fears by sending "costly 
signals" of their underlying desire for security and lack of more aggressive motivations. States do not 
"assume the worst" about each other, instead they make rational calculations about each other's 
motivations given past behavior. In the case of WWI, Germany and Russia betrayed their non-security 
motivations for expansion in the course of the arms race and crises preceding the war. These 
motivations in turn were essential in causing Germany to initiate war. 


If it is true that non-security motivations or departures from rationality are necessary 
components to the explanation of most serious international conflicts, a reorientation of the field of 
"security studies" is called for. Currently there is almost a presumption in favor of "systemic" 
explanations. In theory this is supposed to mean the security dilemma, rational actors seeking security, 
in practice it often means any explanation having to do with power. In the wake of the cold war a 
renewed challenge has arisen to the relevance of systemic theories.”? Indeed, the voluntary self- 
destruction of a great power is difficult to understand in Realist terms. While the system level is 
obviously indispensable, the explanation of conflict requires dipping into the "unit level" to analyze how 
nations formulate their goals, why they select the ones they do, when they act rationally and when they 
do not. While such investigations are quite numerous now, they are often either theoretically isolated 
from each other, explanations of particular wars or conflicts, or position themselves as challenges to 
"Realism" in its entirety, such as the psychological literature on deterrence. Instead, the unit level 
sources of conflict should be seen as a necessary component to the explanation, no less important than 
the systemic forces at work. Unit level forces generate many potential conflicts between nations, 
systemic forces repress some, aggravate others, and shape the course of those that do arise. Without the 
unit level, non-security reasons for conflict, the systemic forces alone cannot explain war, but without 
an understanding of the systemic forces we cannot tell which latent conflicts will become manifest and 
how they will play themselves out.89 This mixing of the levels of analysis, though not as neat or 
parsimonious as a single level explanation, is justified by the increase in theoretical coherence and 
empirical plausibility that results. 


79For instance, John Lewis Gaddis,"International Relations Theory and the End of the Cold War" International Security, 
Vol. 17, No. 3 (Winter 1992/3) argues that political science in gencral and structural Realism in particular were unable to 
predict the end of the cold war. See pp. 29-38 for structural realism. 

80This position is actually quite close to that with which Waltz concludes Man, the State and War, (p. 238), and there are 
vestiges of it even in Theory of International Politics (p. 72) Kenneth Waltz, Man, the State and War (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1954) and Theory of International Politics (New York: Random House, 1979). 
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Appendix |: Tables 


Table 1 
The beliefs and value for winning of the four possible types 


Greedy Not Greedy 
Fearful P, V=G P, V=1 
Not Fearful p, V=G p, V=1 


Table 2: Strategy Choices for each Equilibrium 


Type Round 1 Round 2 
1: Deterrable Greedy Type Equilibrium 
Wait Wait 
Build Wait 
Build Wait if other built, Attack if other waited 
Build Wait if other built, Attack if other waited 


2: Small First Strike Equilibrium 

SSNF Wait Wait 
SSF Build Wait 
GNF Build Attack 
GF Build Attack 


3: Signalling Equilibrium 

SSNF Wait Wait if other waited, Attack otherwise 
SSF Wait Wait if other waited, Attack otherwise 
GNF Build Attack 

GF Build Attack 


4: Spiral Equilibrium 
Wait Wait 
Build Wait if other waited, Attack otherwise 
Build Attack 
Build Attack 
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Table 3: Equilibrium payoffs for each type in each equilibrium 

SS = Security Seeking, G = Greedy, NF = Not Fearful, F = Fearful, p (P) = probability that 2 is greedy, r = probability that 
2 is fearful, x = probability of 1 winning a war, 1 = advantage from building arms, 6 = advantage from striking first, G= 
aggressive player's level of greed. c = cost of war. 

1: Deterrable Greedy Type Equilibrium 

SSNF 1 + + (1-p)1 

SSF 1-b +1 

GNF - + p(1) + (1-p)[r(1) + (1-r)((t+p+0)G-c)] 


GF + P(1) + (1-P)[r(1) + 


2: Small First Strike Equilibrium 

SSNF 1 + l-c] + (1-p)1 

SSF 1-b + P{(m—-o)i-c] + (1-P)1 

GNF 1-b + p(mG-c) + (1-p)[r((m+0)G-c)) + 


GF - + P(nG-c) + (1-P)[r((m%+0)G-c)) + 


3: Signalling Equilibrium 
SSNF 1 + p{(m—p)1-c] + (1-p)1 


SSF + P{(m—)1-c] + (1-P)1 


GNF + p(mG-c) + (1-p)[(m+1)G-c] 


GF 1-b + P(mG-c) + 


4: Spiral Equilibrium 

SSNF 1 + 1-c] + (1-p)1 

SSF 1-b + P[(m)1-c] + (1-P)[r(m-c)+(1-r)1] 

GNF 1-b + p(mG-c) + (1-p)[r{ wG-c} 


GF 1-b + P(mG-c) + (1-P)[r{ 


Table 4: Boundary Conditions for each equilibrium. 


1: Deterrable Greedy Type Equilibrium 


b l 
(1) p<min [ 


1+ 


(3) G 
T+O 


2: Small First Strike Advantage Equilibrium 


mn 
1+c+U+0-10 


1+ 
r(1+c—to) 


r(1+c-m—o) 2( 


l+c+O-1 


b 
P<min| 


l+c 2c+1-b 


3: Signalling Equilibrium 


_ | 2(1+c-2-0) u-b 
p <min 
l+c-% 


- ) -h)+c 
b+(1-p)(1+c) (1-b)+c 
™+26-(1-p)u 


4: Spiral Equilibrium 


b+r(1+c-m) 
p<min 


+ 
l+c-% 


b+r(1+c-7) 1-b+c-m-20 


(1-r)(1+c-7) 
b+(1+c)(1-p) l-b+c 


G< 


1+26-(1 -p)(1-r)(u+0) 
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It is a political maxim after a victory not to enquire how much you can squeeze out of 
your opponent, but only to consider what is politically necessary." 


-- Otto von Bismarck 


INTRODUCTION 


Why do war aims expand in some wars but not in others? War aims are the political objectives for 
which a state engages in military conflict. They are the ends in a state’s grand strategy when it moves 
from peace to war. The means are weapons, troops, doctrines, and strategies which states employ to 
achieve their war aims. But political objectives often change during war. A state losing a war. of 
course, will eventually contract its aims as it suffers military defeat after military defeat. A more 
interesting phenomenon, however, is expanding war aims, the process by which states increase the 
political objectives for which they are fighting after a war has begun. 


This phenomenon has occurred in many wars, recent and ancient. War aims expanded in the 
Peloponnesian War, the Punic Wars, the Thirty Years War, the French Revolutionary Wars, the Franco- 
Prussian War, the First World War, the Russo-Polish War, and the Second World War--to name a few 
examples. Nevertheless, war aims do not expand in every war as the Mexican-American, Austro- 
Prussian, Russo-Japanese, and the Gulf Wars demonstrate. Scholars and philosophers of war have 
observed this phenomenon for centuries. Clausewitz noted it. Thucydides’s history is a lament of it. 
Machiavelli, writing in 15th century Florence, warned that "wise Princes and Republics should content 
themselves with victory; for when they aim at more, they generally lose."’ 


Surprisingly, no systematic work has ever been done to explain expanding war aims. Scholars of 
escalation and limited war focused only on how to restrict the level of violence in war.* Problems 
arising from the political ends of war were given short shrift. These theorists realized that limited aims 
were essential to avoiding escalation; but they did not devote attention to the fact that statesmen, 
influenced by various domestic and international forces, and the dynamics of war, often expand their war 
aims. 


Moreover, expanding war aims complicates war termination.’ Decisions to expand war aims 
almost always precipitate longer, more intense wars. The more states demand from their opponents, the 
more difficult it is to conclude a peace. As Clausewitz observed: "The smaller the penalty you demand 
from your opponent, the less you can expect him to try to deny it to you....Moreover, the more modest 
your own political aim, the less importance you attach to it and the less reluctantly you will abandon it 


' Niccolo Machiavelli, The Prince and the Discourses, intro. Max Lerner (New York: Random House’s Modern Library, 1950), p. 375. 


2 See Bernard Brodie, Strategy in the Missile Age (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1959); idem, Escalation and the Nuclear 
Option (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1966); Morton Halperin, Limited War in the Nuclear Age (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1963); Herman Kahn, On Escalation (New York: Praeger, 1965); Henry A. Kissinger, Nuclear ~~ and American Foreign Poiicy (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1957); Robert McClintock, The Meaning of Limited War (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1967); Robert E. Osgood, Limited 
War: The Challenge to American Strategy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957); Richard Smoke, War: Controlling Escalation 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1977). 


3 For major works on war termination, see William Fox, ed., The ANNALS of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, special 
issue on war termination, 392 (November 1970); Fred C. Ikle, Every War Must End (New York: Columbia University Press, 1971); Frank 
Lingberg, "Predicting the Termination of War," Journal of Conflict Resolution 10 (une 1966): 129-171; C.R. Mitchell and Michael Nicolson, 
"Rational Models and the Ending of Wars," Journal of Conflict Resolution 27 (September 1983): 495-520; Leon V. Sigal, Fighting to a Finish: 
The Politics of War Termination in the United States and Japan, 1945 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1988). 
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if you must."* 


In this paper, I propose two families of hypotheses of expanding war aims. They are drawn from 
two competing approaches to international relations: domestic politics and realism. I argue that the realist 
hypotheses better explain why states expand their war aims, but that the domestic politics hypotheses 
better explain why aims are sometimes difficult to contract. I use these hypotheses to explain three 
important cases of expanding war aims: Prussian War Aims in the Franco-Prussian War, U.S. war aims 
in the Korean War, and British war aims in the First World War. Substantively, all of these cases are 
important. The political objectives and conduct of these wars caused enormous destruction and millions 
of casualties. Moreover, the course of European and world history was shaped by the adoption of greater 
war aims by Prussia, the United States, and Britain. 


In addition, the cases themselves are diverse. Prussia initiated war in 1870, fighting its major 
adversary close to home. The United States defended its interests against a secondary adversary far 
away. Britain fought its major adversary close to home but was not the aggressor. The regimes in all 
three cases were different, though the governments of both Britain and the United States are forms of 
democracy. Moreover, these cases represent different kinds of war. The Franco-Prussian war was an 
intense conflict of relatively limited duration; the Korean conflict was a war of limited means and 
objectives; the First World War was of course a long and total war.° 


The rest of this paper is structured as follows. Section II presents the competing hypotheses of 
expanding war aims. Section III uses those hypotheses to explain the three cases. Section IV offers 
theoretical conclusions, directions for future research, and policy implications. 


Il THE SOURCES OF EXPANDING WAR AIMS 


Domestic Politics 


Domestic politics theories of international relations represent a second image level of analysis.° 
That is, foreign policy behavior is determined by the structure of a state and by the internally generated 
pressures on statesmen of public opinion, media outlets, institutions, bureaucracies, and other political 
interests.’ Thus far, political science lacks a unified domestic politics theory which incorporates all those 
variables.* The body of work in this area is a hodge-podge of theories and hypotheses incorporating one 
or more of these elements. Nevertheless, useful hypotheses of expanding war aims may be derived from 
this approach. 


* Carl von Clausewitz, On War, ed. and trans. Michael Howard and Peter Paret (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1984), p. 81. 


> Nevertheless, this sample has weaknesses. First, all the states are western. We run the risk that our eventual results may only apply to 
the conduct of European or American wars. Second, these countries exist in the era of the modern, bureaucratic nation-state. at is, I do not 
include a pre-nationalism case and this may limit the applicability of my analysis to states of the modern era. However, the hypotheses are not 
abstractly limited by this condition so the theoretical work may be tested against cases across time and place in future efforts. 


® See Kenneth N. Waltz, Man, the State and War: A Theoretical Analysis (New York: Columbia University Press, 1969). 


7 For a review of domestic politics theories of war and international relations, see Jack S. Levy, "Domestic Politics and War," in The Origin 
and Prevention of Major War, ed. Robert I. Rotberg and Theodore K. Rabb (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1989): 79-100. 


. —* attempt, however, see Jack Snyder Myths of Empire: Domestic Politics and Imperial Ambition (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, ). 
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1. The "Blood Price" hypothesis: As the national sacrifice for the war effort increases, states will 
expand their war aims. This is the “tyranny of sunk costs." In a desperate war, more ambitious aims 
are adopted to justify the ever-increasing sacrifice of men, resources, and other values (such as domestic 
welfare and freedom). As Jay Kaplan writes: "[P]ressures for the enlargement of the victory program 
are frequently a function of the magnitude of suffering which a nation or alliance undergoes, one indicator 
of which is the extent to which threats to security values force sacrifices in welfare values. The greater 
the deprivation, as a rule, the greater will be the pressures for an expansive victory program."® 


The main variant of this hypothesis is that statesmen expand aims to preserve their domestic 
legitimacy. That is, they fear that they will lose political power if they are perceived to have sacrificed 
far more in war than what the gains achieved are worth. Thus, they expand aims to bring costs and gains 
into line, preserving their political position."° A second variant is more psychological: statesmen expand 
their war aims to maintain their own cognitive consistency in the face of enormous sacrifice." 
Nevertheless, high costs also force war aims down. This raises a question: When do high costs and 
sacrifices drive aims up and when do they force aims to shrink? The answer would seem to rely on 
reserve capabilities and resources. When a nation has exhausted itself in war, aims are likely to shrink; 
however, where initial aims are not fulfilled and resources are still plentiful, new war aims may be 
proposed to justify sacrifices already made. 


2. The "Social Mobilization" hypothesis: Policy overselling causes states to expand their war aims. 
War is a difficult task for society to undertake; it requires time, money, and lives. To achieve the 
required sacrifice from society, statesmen will sometimes oversell the war policy which may lead to an 
expansion in war aims. Political leaders and policy elites magnify the objective for which they are 
fighting, exaggerate the threat, or polarize the differences between themselves and the enemy. In doing 
so, the society becomes overenergized and overenthusiastic about the war. Having bought what was 
essentially propaganda, the public pressures policy elites to adopt a greater set of war aims. After all, 
if the enemy is as bad as the elites claim, then a moderate set of aims would be inappropriate. As Jack 
Snyder observed: "To stay in power and to keep policy objectives intact, elites may have to accept some 
unintended consequences of their imperial sales pitch."'? Elites become trapped by their own rhetoric. 
If the public demands greater war aims as a result of propaganda, then the political elites may have no 
choice but to accommodate them. This is especially the case where political elites have achieved power 
or are maintaining it by advocating a vigorous prosecution of the war. For example, George Bush’s 
exaggerated description of Saddam Hussein--comparing him to Adolph Hitler--created some pressure for 
a more extensive set of war aims during the Gulf War. 


3. The "Ambitious Generals" hypothesis: During war military men gain greater control of the war 
process and policy. Assuming the military favors wider war aims than civilians, war aims expand. This 


° Jay L. Kaplan, "Victor and Vanquished," in On the Endings of Wars, eds. Stuart Albert and Edward C. Luck (Port Washington, N.Y.: 
Kennikat Press, 1980), p. 75. 


© This is similar to what George Downs has called "gambling for resurrection" in cases of foreign military intervention. See George W. 
Downs, "The Lessons of Disengagement," in Foreign Military Intervention: The Dynamics of Protracted = eds. Ariel E. Levite, Bruce 
Jentleson, and Larry Berman (New York: Columbia University Press): 285-300. See also, Jack S. Levy, "The Diversionary Theory of War: 
A Critique," in Handbook of War Studies, ed. Manus Midlarsky (Boston: Unwin Hyman, 1989): 259-288; Richard Ned Lebow, Between Peace 
and War (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1981); Arno Mayer, "Internal Causes and Purposes of War in Europe, 1870-1956," 
Journal of Modern History 41 (September 1969): 291-303; and Arthur Stein, "Conflict and Cohesion," Journal of Conflict Resolution 20 (March 
1976): 143-172. 


 Jervis’s work is suggestive on this point. See Robert Jervis, Perception and Misperception in International Politics (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1976), p. 393. 


2 Snyder, Myths of Empire, p. 42. 
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hypothesis derives from the bureaucratic politics literature and from premises about how states fight 
wars.'> When war breaks out, different people and organizations move to the center of power within 
a state. The most powerful of these organizations is the professional military. Military leaders are the 
government’s experts on war and, not surprisingly, their influence rises in wartime. As Fred Ikle writes: 
“At the very moment that the diplomats are being expelled from the enemy capitals, the military leaders 
come to command a vastly increased segment of national resources.""* The military gain this power 
as a result of their hierarchy and efficiency--essential ingredients for a successful war effort--and the 
confidence placed in them by the public and civilian leaders because, as the experts on war, "they know 
what they are doing." The most well-known example of this phenomenon was Hindenburg’s and 
Ludendorff’s ascendancy to a "silent dictatorship" in Germany during the First World War. 


However, this hypothesis does not specify that the military always favor wider aims than do 
civilians. Rather, that is a necessary condition. In other words, the Ambitious Generals hypothesis 
predicts that aims will expand if and only if the military favors wider aims. If, on the other hand, the 
it favors smaller aims, then, the hypothesis predicts, aims will not expand and will probably contract. 


Realism 


Realism explains state behavior through the incentives and constraints imposed on states by the 
structure of the international system.’* This is a third image level of analysis. States live in anarchy 


where they must provide for their own security. Relative power is all-important; the more power a state 
has, the greater its margin of security. States respond to threats to their security by arms racing, forming 
alliances, and launching preventive wars. In war, states fight for a set of war aims which are rationally 
calculated not to exceed what their relative military power can achieve. As Geoffrey Blainey has written: 


"The conflicting aims of rival nations are always conflicts of power. Not only is power the issue at stake, 
but the decision to resolve the issue by peaceful or warlike methods is largely determined by assessments 
of relative power.""® Thus, any decision to expand, hold steady, or contract war aims would be based 
in part on a perception of threats and a calculation of relative military power. This approach suggests 
several propositions as to why states expand their war aims during war. 


1. As a state’s perception of an enemy threat increases during war, its war aims expand. It stands 
to reason that once a war has broken out determining the level of threat posed by your enemy is crucial. 
Is the enemy a minor threat, only interested in making a point or rectifying a frontier? Or is it a major 
or total threat, bent on destroying you or achieving a regional or global hegemony? A state’s war aims 


'3 For major works in this literature, see Graham T. Allison, Essence of a Decision: Explaining the Cuban Missile Crisis (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1971); and Graham T. Allison and Morton H. Halperin, "Bureaucratic Politics: A Paradigm and Some Policy Implications,” in American 
Foreign Policy: Theoretical Essays, ed. G. John Ikenberry (Boston: Scott, Foresman, 1989): 378-408. For critiques of this approach, see 
Stephen D. Krasner, "Are Bureaucracies Important? (Or Allison Wonderland)"; and Robert J. Art, "Bureaucratic Politics and American Foreign 
Policy: A Critique," in American Foreign Policy, ed. Ikenberry: 419-458. 


 Ikle, Every War Must End, p. 13. 


'S My conception of realism is strongly informed by Kenneth N. Waltz, Theory of International Politics (New York: Random House, 1979). 
However, inasmuch as I use realism as a theory of foreign policy, see Barry R. Posen, The Sources of Military Doctrine: France, Britain, and 
Germany Between the World Wars (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1984), pp. 59-69; Stephen Walt, The Origins of Alliances (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1987); Joseph M. Grieco, Cooperation Among Nations (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1990); and Snyder, Myths of Empire. 
For other major realist works, see E. H. Carr, The Twenty Years’ Crisis, 1919-1939: An Introduction to the Study of International Relations 
(New York: Torchbooks, 1964); and Hans J. Morganthau and Kenneth Thompson, Politics Among Nations: The Struggle for Power and Peace, 
6th edition (Alfred Knopf, 1985). 


'© Geoffrey Blainey, The Causes of War, 3rd edition (New York: Free Press, 1988), p. 150. 
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are influenced by such an assessment. 


Statesmen rely on a four factors to assess the nature of an enemy threat--separate from its military 
and economic power.'’ 1. Declaration of War: Initiating war signals a greater threat than previously 
realized. As Harold Lasswell notes, the enemy “invariably mobilizes first, in the days of a crisis (either 
openly or secretly), and commits acts of war, and by doing so, reveals a criminal anxiety to press matters 
to a finish.""* 2. Rhetoric and Propaganda: An enemy’s rhetoric and propaganda during war often 
impact threat perception. The more hostile, violent, and nationalist sounding the enemy’s rhetoric and 
propaganda, the more threatening it appears. 3. Wartime Conduct: The conduct of a state’s military and 
political operations during war may intensify its opponent’s threat perception. The more vicious its 
methods of war or the more repressive its occupation procedures, the more threatening it appears, the 
more surely it must be destroyed. 4. Military Strategy: Actions speak louder than words. Strategies 
of offensive unlimited war convey a great threat. Defensive or limited aims strategies convey a lessor 
threat."° For example, the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor convinced many Americans that Japan 
wanted to conquer the United States. In response, Americans demanded Japan’s unconditional 
surrender.” Conversely, America’s limited aim of conquering Canada during the War of 1812 led 
Britain to expand its initial defensive aims from maintaining Canada’s integrity to preserving the "ultimate 
security" of British North America. But Britain only proposed to seize and retain key forts and strips 
of land in Michigan and New York which would have given it a more secure defensive line.” 


2. The acquisition of new allies or the conquest of additional territory or resources may alter the 
balance of power in favor of a state, causing or permitting war aims to expand. Greater aims can be 
accommodated without undermining the state’s ability to implement them. The opposite is also valid: 
The loss of allies, territory, or resources may alter the balance of power against a state, restraining a 
decision to expand war aims, perhaps forcing a contraction in war aims. Similarly, a decisive military 
victory for a state, changing the balance of relative military power, can lead to an expansion in war aims. 
Gustavas Adolphus’s military campaign in central Europe in 1630-1632 was marked by a succession of 
military victories and subsequent expansions in war aims. Each victory led to more ambitious goals--all 
in the name of Swedish and Protestant security.” Conversely, decisive or repetitive military defeats 
force contractions in war aims. 


3. The need for additional power may force a state to make promises in order to win new allies. 
This quid pro quo leads to an expansion in war aims. In the First World War, the failure of the Western 
allies to secure a separate peace with Austria was due in part to promises made to Italy regarding 
acquisitions at Austria’s expense. France permitted Italy "to cast a veto. For it was the Italian 


‘7 Walt argues that aggressive intentions are probably the most important factor that states take into consideration as they determine which 
other states in the international system are threats. Yet, he does not explain how states assess aggressive intentions. See Walt, Origins of 
Alliances. These four factors represent a budding theory, of sorts, of aggressive intentions in war. 


8 Harold Lasswell, Propaganda Technique in the World War (New York: Peter Smith, 1938), p. 50. 
'? See John J. Mearsheimer, Conventional Deterrence (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1983), pp. 67-98. 


2° See Ronald H. Spector, Eagle Against the Sun (New York: Free Press, 1985), pp. 100-101; and John Costello, The Pacific War (New 
York: Rawson, Wade, 1981), pp. 149-153. 


21 'T. Harry William, A History of American Wars from 1745-1918 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1981), pp. 128-129. 
The aim was later abandoned. 


22 E. A. Beller, "The Thirty Years War," in The New owecteg Modern i IV, The Decline of Spain and the Thirty Years War 


1609-48/59, ed. J. P. Cooper (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970), p. 
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annexationists who would have to be disappointed if Austria were drawn away from Germany."~ 
Conversely, the fear that other states may defect from one’s coalition or may ally with an opponent may 
force a state to restrain desires for greater aims. In other words, if a new set of aims itself leads to 
unfavorable change in the distribution of power, a state is unlikely to adopt them. During the Gulf War, 
the opposition and possible defection of key Arab allies contributed to the Bush Administration’s 
reluctance to expand its war aims and overthrow Saddam Hussein.” 


4. Action to deprive an opponent of power, such as allies or access to resources, could force an 
expansion in war aims. For example, Hitler conceived of his attack on Russia as part of an effort to 
deprive Great Britain of allies. He wrote in an August 22, 1941 memorandum: "The aim of this 
campaign is to eliminate Russia definitely as a continental power allied to Great Britain and thereby 
deprive England of all hope to change its fate with the help of the last major power left."* 


5. The fear that an ally is growing disproportionately stronger from a war may lead to reduced war 
aims. A state may lower its aims to end the war before that ally grows even stronger. Disproportionate 
gains by one party to an alliance may lead to efforts by other parties to redress the gain, even if it means 
reducing aims to end the conflict quickly. This was Metternich’s motive in offering Napoleon generous 
peace terms as the Fifth Coalition advanced on France. The Austrian chancellor began to fear Russian 
domination more than the dying French hegemony.” Similarly, a state may alter or reduce war aims 
which are targeted at one particular state in effort to lure it away from an opposing coalition. The Allies 
in World War I and World War II tried this with Germany’s partners. 


Summary 


I have present two competing families of hypotheses, drawn from domestic politics and realist 
theories of international relations, which purport to explain why states expand their war aims during war. 
In the next section, I use these hypotheses to explain three cases of expanding war aims. I argue that the 
realist hypotheses better explain why states adopt wider aims, whereas the domestic politics hypotheses 
better explain why states find it difficult to contract their war aims. 


Ill CASES 


Prussian War Aims in the Franco-Prussian War 


In the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 Prussia expanded its war aims against France. Within a 
month after the outbreak of war, Prussia wanted to annex Alsace and Lorraine from France. This change 
led directly to a nationalist war, the Prussian siege of Paris, a guerilla war, and a brutal counterinsurgen- 
cy campaign in the countryside. Moreover, no French government would make peace if it meant losing 


3 Tkle, Every War Must End, pp. 92-93. 


wit U.S. —_ and World Report Staff, Triumph Without Victory: The Unreported History of the Persian Gulf War (New York: Times Book, 
), pp. 395-396. 


5 Quoted in Ikle, Every War Must End, p. 53. 


my Steven T. Ross, European Diplomatic History, 1789-1815: France Against Europe (Malabar, Florida: Robert E. Krieger, 1981), pp. 341- 
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Alsace and Lorraine unless and until it was totally defeated. In this section, I examine why Prussian 
leaders, especially Bismarck, the minister-president, demanded France’s cessation of the provinces. 


War broke out in July 1870 because of a Prussian attempt to put an obscure Hohenzollern on the 
Spanish throne. Inept French diplomacy permitted Bismarck to manipulate events toward war. He even 
made the French, who were more than willing to accommodate him, look responsible. But Bismarck did 
not provoke war to conquer Alsace-Lorraine. His initial war aim was to use a war against the hated 
French to complete the unification of Germany under Prussian political and military domination.” 


Nevertheless, after a few weeks of fighting Bismarck wanted to annex Alsace-Lorraine. His 
perception of the French threat to Germany intensified during the war. He argued that France’s history 
of aggression and its desire for revenge for the defeats the Prussian army was inflicting on the French 
demanded that Prussia have a more secure frontier. On this Bismarck was consistent in policy 
declarations, diplomatic dispatches, confidential government memoranda, private conversation, and 
correspondence. 


On August 21, two days after half the French army was trapped and surrounded in the fortress at 
Metz, Bismarck told the Prussian ambassador to England, Count von Bernstorff: 


We are fighting today against the 12th. or 15th. invasion a[nd] war of conquest which France has 
conducted against Germany during the past 200 years. In 1814 and 1815, assurances against a repetition 
of these breaches of the peace were sought by treating France with forbearance. But the danger lies in 
the incurable lust for power a[nd] arrogance which is peculiar to the French national character and which 
can be misused by every ruler of the country to attack peaceful neighboring states. Our protection 
against the evil does not lie in fruitless attempt to momentarily attenuate the sensitivity of the French, 
but in our acquisition of well fortified frontiers.” 


The defeat a month later of the other main French army under the command of the French emperor, 
Napoleon III, at Sedan, did not change Bismarck’s mind: "Until now, France has been aware that she 
has emerged from every war started arbitrarily by her without penalty and without a diminution of her 
territory which has been increased at Germany’s expense."” 


Bismarck stressed equally vigorously the argument that France would desire revenge for its 
humiliation in 1870. In that same memo to Bernstorff, Bismarck asserted that "Our victory at Sadowa 
[over Austria in 1866] has already aroused bitterness in the French; how much more will result from our 
victory over the French themselves! Even without cessations of territory, revenge for Metz, for Worth, 
will remain a battlecry for a longer time than the revenge for Sadowa and Waterloo!" In private 
conversation, Bismarck remarked: "They did not forgive us for Sadowa and they will be even less 


27 Otto Pflanze, Bismarck and the Development of Germany (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1963), p. 480; Erich Eyck, 
Bismarck and the German Empire (New York: Norton, 1958), p. 173; Hajo Holborn, A History of Modern Germany, 1840-1945 (New York: 
Knopf, 1969), p. 215; Golo Mann, The History * Since 1879 (New York: Praeger, 1968), pp. 189-191; ~~ S. Pinson, Modern 
Germany, 2nd edition (New York: MacMillan, 1976), pp. 146-147. Taylor, however, disagrees. See A.J.P. Taylor, The Struggle for Mastery 
in Europe, 1848-1918 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971), pp. 210-211. 


28 Bismarck to Bernstorff, August 21, 1870, in Herman N. Weill, ed. and trans., European Diplomatic History, 1815-1914: Documents and 
Interpretations (New York: Exposition, 1972), B. 208. See also, Michael Howard, The Franco-Prussian War: The German Invasion of France, 
1870-1871 (New York: Routledge, 1979), pp. 220-221. 


29 Bismarck to Henry VII Prince Reusse, September 8, 1870, in Weill, European Diplomatic History, p. 210. 
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forgiving with respect to our present victory, no matter how generous we are when it comes to the 
peace." In a dispatch to Prussian embassies, Bismarck described how France would seethe: "It is the 
defeat itself, it is our victorious defense against her outrageous attack, which the French nation shall 
never forgive us. If we now were to withdraw from France without any cessation of territory, without 
any indemnity, without any other advantage than the glory of our arms, there would still remain in the 
French nation the same hatred, the same thirst for revenge because of her injured vanity and arrogance, 
and she would only live for the day when she could hope to successfully transform these feelings into 
action. 


Bismarck did not favor annexation because of popular or nationalist pressure. He was nearly 
immune to such influences. As Pflanze writes: "In Bismarck’s defense it is usually pointed out that his 
motive for claiming the Vosges frontier was not blood relationship, common language and culture, or any 
of the usual justifications from the cult of nationalism. He dismissed such arguments contemptuously as 
‘professorial ideas’."** Indeed, Bismarck explained his new war aims in strategic and security terms: 
"We must have the two fortresses [Metz and Strassburg] in order to make difficult for France another 
aggressive war, not in order to bring Alsace and Lorraine back to Germany."* 


Critically, the international system did not work against Bismarck’s aims. The other European 
powers left Prussia relatively unmolested in its war against France. Prior to the war Bismarck had taken 
steps to ensure that France would be isolated in any war with Prussia. Austria had been soundly defeated 
by Prussia in 1866. In 1870, Austria was not in any political or military condition to come to the aid 
of France. In addition, Russia and Prussia enjoyed an almost symbiotic relationship. Both powers 
needed to cooperate with each other to keep Polish nationalism suppressed. With turmoil in the Balkans 
and war in Europe brewing in the late 1860s, Russia had wanted an aily to avoid isolation. In the Spring 
of 1868 Czar Alexander, after being rebuffed in Paris and London, turned to Prussia and Bismarck’s open 
arms. They agreed to support each other if one were attacked by two or more other Great Powers.” 
In Britain, the Cabinet supported German unification and thought Napoleon was the troublemaker and 
destabilizer of Europe. Letting the Prussians take him down a peg did not bother the British in the 
slightest. As long as Prussia guaranteed Belgium’s neutrality, Britain was unconcerned by a strictly 
Franco-Prussian War.* 


After Bismarck declared his intention to annex Alsace-Lorraine and Napoleon’s defeat at Sedan, the 
likelihood of outside intervention in the war actually decreased. Austria did not intend to intervene but 
had hoped for a French victory so that it could reestablish its position in southern Germany. That policy 
died with Napoleon’s surrender. Bismarck’s assurance that Prussia’s annexations would not be expanded 
further to include all German-speaking lands guaranteed Austria’s continued neutrality.* 


* Quoted in Gordon Craig, Germany, 1866-1945 (New York: Oxford University Press, 1978), p. 30. 

! Circular Dispatch to All Missions abroad, September 13, 1870, in Weill, European Diplomatic History, p. 209. 
* Pflanze, Development of Germany, p. 474. See also Eyck, Bismarck and German Empire, pp. 184-185. 
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* Pflanze, Development of Germany, pp. 422-423. 


*5 Rene Albrecht-Carrie, Diplomatic History of Europe Since the Congress of Vienna (New York: Harper & Row, 1958), p. 136; W. E. 
Mosse, The European Powers and the German Question, 1848-71 (New York: Octagon, 1981), pp. 313-317. 


% Mosse, European Powers, p. 104. 


Yet, Russia, despite its good relationship with Prussia, was concerned at the apparent one-sidedness 
of the war. Russia did not want Bismarck to undermine the European balance of power. To see France 
destroyed and Prussia dominant in Europe was not in Russia’s interest any more than the reverse. Prior 
to Sedan, Alexander and his foreign minister, Gorchakov, attempted to organize the neutral European 
Great Powers to intervene and impose a peace settlement before Prussia’s military victories permanently 
unhinged the balance of power. They were unable to do so, however, and were unwilling to act alone. 
After Sedan, the damage had been done; the old European balance of power was no more. Time was 
now required to establish a new equilibrium in Europe, not Russian interference. Alexander and 
Gorchakov could see little alternative to accepting Prussia’s annexations. Moreover, to divert his Russian 
friends, Bismarck encouraged the Czar to renounce the hated Black Sea clauses left over from the 
Crimean War. With Bismarck’s promise of support, and looking to gain something out of the upheaval 
in the west, Russia did so on October 31. 


Prussia’s proposed annexations did not change Britain’s position. First, England had no continental 
ally with which to effect an intervention, even if it had wanted to. Second, many British still favored 
Prussia. Queen Victoria rejoiced at the victory "of civilization, of liberty, of order and of unity...over 
despotism, corruption, immorality, and aggression."*’ However, Britain was alarmed at the way Russia 
took advantage of a European war and unilaterally renounced the Black Sea clauses. So Bismarck came 
to an understanding with the British. They wanted a European conference to settle formally the question 
of the clauses. Bismarck agreed to support and participate in such a conference. In return, Britain would 
remain neutral in his war with France. The conference took place on March 1871. Bismarck paid off 
the British by forcing the Russians to come to the conference; he kept his word to Russia by supporting 
the removal of the clauses. As Mosse writes: "British Ministers accepted Germany’s annexations in 
exchange for Bismarck’s assistance in the settlement of the Black Sea question. In 1870-71 Bismarck was 
able to pay both England and Russia for their acquiescence in German supremacy by means of a single 
diplomatic transaction in which, moreover, their interests were opposed. The settlement of the Black Sea 
question marks the beginning of Bismarck’s ascendancy in Europe."* 


The conclusion of a peace on his own terms was Bismarck’s main problem. The Prussian Chief of 
the General Staff, Helmuth von Moltke, supported the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine but wanted to go 
further. In his eyes, the threat from France was monolithic, ancient, and eternal. Prussia would never 
be secure until French power was destroyed.” After Paris surrendered to Prussia’s bombardment and 
siege on January 29, 1871, Bismarck wanted to make peace. To Moltke, however, the end of resistance 
in Paris meant that his armies were free to crush any French resistance and to destroy new armies being 
raised in the south. "We must fight this nation of liars to the very end!" he declared, "Then we can 
dictate whatever peace we like." Crown Prince Frederick, who was present for this outburst, 
concluded that Moltke was determined on a "war of extermination."*' Moltke was unconcerned with the 
potential reaction of other Great Powers. Bismarck knew better, however, and was determined to open 
armistice negotiations and conclude a peace before Moltke could act on his intentions.* To ensure 


7 Quoted in Pflanze, Development of Germany, p. 465. 

38 Mosse, European Powers, pp. 333-334. 
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success, Bismarck excluded Moltke and his generals from the armistice process and the French soon 
capitulated to Bismarck’s terms. 


In short, the realist hypotheses explain why Bismarck wanted to expand his war aims and why he 
was able to carry that desire through to execution. In his mind, the French threat to Germany increased 
during a war Prussia was winning because he was reminded vividly of France’s history of aggression 
towards Germany and because Prussia’s military victories would cause the French to seek revenge. In 
this case, it was not French military strategy that motivated the desire for new aims, but the consequences 
of Prussian military success. Alsace-Lorraine had been the historic French invasion route to southern 
Germany; now that Germany was united Bismarck was concerned with the security of his new frontier. 
Furthermore, Bismarck’s careful diplomacy and relative restraint with respect to war aims kept the other 
Great Powers from intervening and ending the war prematurely. In other words, Bismarck confronted 
no systemic constraints in expanding his war aims. 


Conversely, the domestic politics hypotheses have little explanatory power in this case. Had Moltke 
implemented his war aims, the Ambitious Generals hypothesis would have looked quite powerful; but 
Bismarck prevailed in that dispute and Moltke’s aims were rejected. There was wide domestic support 
within Prussia and Germany for annexing Alsace and Lorraine. However, Bismarck was immune to 
domestic political influences and often engaged in policies which sometimes earned him the enmity of all 
Germany. That Bismarck was led by domestic opinion on the question of annexing Alsace-Lorraine is 
not supported by the historical record. 


United States War Aims in the Korean War 


Two crucial decisions on war aims were made by American policy-makers during the Korean War. 


Both require careful analysis and explanation. The first, coming after the Inchon operation, was the 
expansion of war aims to include the conquest of all North Korea. America’s initial war aims had only 
been to restore South Korea to the 38th parallel. The second, coming after the Chinese counteroffensive 
in November 1950, was the decision to contract war aims back to that original objective. 


On June 25, 1950, North Korea invaded South Korea. President Truman, declaring U.S. vital 
interests were at stake, intervened. Truman had several general and specific war aims. The broad aims 
were to contain communism, resist aggression, and make collective security work through the United 
Nations. The specific war aim, however, was to drive the North Koreans back to the 38th parallel, 
restoring the South to the Seoul government. In his memoirs, Truman recalls telling the National 
Security Council (NSC) that he "wanted it clearly understood that our operations in Korea were designed 
to restore peace there and to restore the border."“’ Secretary of State Dean Acheson declared that the 
U.S. war aim was "solely for the purpose of restoring the Republic of Korea to its status prior to the 
invasion of the north."“ 


It was not long after major U.S. forces arrived in Korea that Washington began to consider whether 
to expand its war aims. President Truman ordered the NSC to study what U.S. policy should be after 
the 38th parallel was restored. The product of that directive was NSC-81/1 which compromised between 


“? Harry S. Truman, Memoirs: Years of Trial and Hope (Garden City, N.J.: Doubleday, 1956), p. 341. 
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two factions in the administration: those who favored wider aims and those who did not. 


The U.N. commander in Korea, General Douglas MacArthur favored taking all of Korea, but he 
was not a prominent participant in this early debate. In the State Department, John M. Allison, Director 
of the Office of Northeast Asian Affairs, and his boss, Dean Rusk, Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs, were the most hawkish. They and many in the Department of Defense believed that 
restoring the parallel was insufficient. North Korea had demonstrated itself to be a great threat to the 
South and to U.S. interests. Merely pushing them back would lead to a new attack later. For example, 
a Defense Department memo argued that if the parallel were only restored, "The former military 
instability would again obtain. The U.S.S.R. would rearm a new striking force for a second attempt. 
Thus a return to the status quo ante bellum would not promise security."* 


The main argument against expanding war aims against North Korea at this stage was systemic: 
Large-scale Soviet or Chinese intervention may follow from a U.S. effort to unify the peninsula under 
the South Korean government. Paul Nitze’s Policy Planning Staff (PPS) reflected this concern and 
argued: "The risks of bringing on a major conflict with the U.S.S.R. or Communist China, if U.N. 
military action north of the 38th parallel is employed in an effort to reach a ‘final’ settlement in Korea, 
appear to outweigh the political advantages that might be gained from such further military action." The 
Central Intelligence Agency agreed with this analysis.“ 


NSC-81/1 was given to Truman on September 9, six days before the Inchon operation, a major 
U.N. counteroffensive. It balanced both views, arguing that the threat from North Korea warranted an 
expansion in war aims to unify the peninsula if the Soviet Union and China were not expected to 
intervene. If such intervention were expected, the risks of an advance into North Korea would outweigh 
the advantages.*’ 


MacArthur’s Inchon plan was designed to cut off the North Korean army operating in the South. 
It succeeded brilliantly. By late September the North Korean army was frantically retreating north. After 
Inchon, the administration focused on whether it should expand its aims and cross the 38th parallel to 
unify Korea. There were strong domestic pressures to do so. Most in the Congress and media, and most 
of the public favored it.“* For its part, the military success at Inchon provided an opportunity which 
helped make the final decision more likely. But the decisive factor was that the Truman administration 
ultimately concluded that the Soviets and Chinese would not intervene. Thus, in accordance with the 
policy in NSC-81/1, the path was clear for advance into North Korea. 


The U.S. administration came to this conclusion for several reasons. First, Truman’s advisors 
believed that if Soviet leaders were planning to intervene, they would ratchet up tensions first, providing 
a warning signal. The administration expected that any Soviet intervention would be preceded by 
increasingly hostile rhetoric, propaganda, and threats--especially in the U.N. But this never materialized; 


4S Draft Department of Defense memorandum, Foreign Relations of the United States, 1950, 7:503 (July 31, 1950). Hereafter cited as FRUS. 
“ Draft PPS memorandum, FRUS, 1950, 7:453 (July 22); CIA memorandum, FRUS, 1950, 7:600 (August 18). 
47 NSC-81/1, FRUS, 1950, 7:712-721 (September 9); Memorandum of the NSC Executive Secretary, FRUS, 1950, 7:712n (September 11). 
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in diplomatic encounters the Soviets were relaxed and friendly. Second, MacArthur assured 
Washington no intervention was forth-coming and, if it were, he could easily deal with it. Third, the 
administration believed China was too nationalistic, too exhausted from its long and recent civil war, and 
too unprepared militarily to take on the United States in Korea. Warnings of Chinese intervention 
received through the Indian ambassador to China were regarded as bluffs.” Finally, America’s allies 
and the U.N. gave approval for the expanded war aims. As Richard Neustadt noted: "No allies were 
estranged by the announcement of a new war aim."*' 


By late-October, however, Washington had plentiful evidence that the Chinese were indeed 
intervening. The policy embodied in NSC-81/1 called for an immediate military withdrawal to the 38th 
parallel in the event China or Russia intervened.” Why, then, was the offensive continued? The 
Chinese did not launch their counterattack until November 26. Why was the policy in NSC-81/1 
disregarded? 


The best explanation, in my judgment, is provided by the Ambitious Generals hypothesis. First, 
Washington was far away from Korea and MacArthur enjoyed. great flexibility and independence. 
Washington grew concerned at MacArthur’s reports of Chinese troops operating in Korea but he remained 
optimistic and told his superiors, who were 10,000 miles away, that they were not significant and could 
be handled. He continued the advance north. Truman accepted MacArthur’s assurances. He explained 
some years later: "You pick your man, you’ve got to back him up....I got the best advice I could and 
the man on the spot said this was the thing to do." Second, at this point, MacArthur’s prestige--and 
judgment--were difficult to challenge. The Joint Chiefs had doubted Inchon could succeed. It did. In 
late-October it was difficult for other military men to disagree with MacArthur, much less civilians. 
After Inchon, Truman had met MacArthur at Wake Island and, among other things, effusively praised 
his generalship, including awarding him a fourth oak leaf cluster for his Distinguished Service Metal. 


In early November, the JCS repeatedly implied that MacArthur’s relentless drive north was a risky 
gamble in light the Chinese activity and suggested that completing the conquest of the north be 
"reexamined."* Still, MacArthur was never overruled and he launched an "end of the war" offensive 
two days before China launched theirs. 


On November 26, China attacked the United Nations lines with 300,000 troops. This precipitated 
a second debate in Washington over whether to expand war aims again to launch a preventive war against 
China, hold war aims steady and unify Korea, or contract war aims back to restoring only the 38th 
parallel. In this debate, MacArthur was an active participant. 


MacArthur believed the future of the world was in Asia and, therefore, communism’s advance there 
must be stopped at all costs. He proposed a four-point program: 1. Blockade China; 2. Employ air and 
naval bombardment to destroy China’s industrial capability to wage war; 3. Reinforce U.N. forces in 


” Foote, Wrong War, p. 86; CIA memorandum, FRUS, 1950, 7:935-938 (October 12). 
»® Truman, Memoirs, pp. 361-362; Foote, Wrong War, pp. 81-82; CIA memorandum, FRUS, 1950, 7:933-934 (October 12). 
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Korea with Nationalist Chinese from Taiwan; 4. Unleash Chiang Kai-shek to invade the Chinese 
mainland. He suggested using nuclear weapons. Overall, he proposed to expand war aims to include 
a preventive war against China: "I believe that by the foregoing measures we could severely cripple and 
largely neutralize China’s capacity to wage aggressive war and thus save Asia from the engulfment 
otherwise facing it." Again, he did not believe the Soviets would intervene. This program had strong 
support among the vocal Republicans in Congress. 


Truman rejected MacArthur’s program for preventive war. He refused to expand his war aims again 
and, in fact, contracted them back to the original objective of restoring the sovereignty of South Korea 
up to the 38th parallel. Hardly anyone within the administration supported MacArthur’s program. The 
Truman administration’s threat perception of Communist aggression in Korea and in Asia generally 
intensified with China’s intervention in the war. No longer was China viewed as an independent 
nationalist entity. Now, it was thought, China clearly demonstrated itself to be part and parcel of the 
Soviet-led international communist movement. A CIA analysis stated: "The Soviet rulers have resolved 
to pursue aggressively their world-wide attack on the power position of the United States and its allies, 
regardless of the possibility that global war may result....Further direct or indirect Soviet aggression in 
Europe and Asia is likely, regardless of the outcome in the Korean situation." Truman himself 
declared: “We are fighting in Korea for our own national security and survival."*’ 


Yet, if the threat was so great, why did Truman reject MacArthur’s expansion in war aims? Why 
did he contract war aims back to the original objective of June 25, 1950? The answer is that the costs 
and risks of MacArthur’s preventive war were too high to adopt. The costs and risks of the October war 
aims became too high to maintain. 


The Chinese inflicted on U.S. forces the highest casualties of the war and Truman wanted to hold 
down further losses. To Truman and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, fighting to retake Korea, in General 
Vandenburg’s words, was not worth "trading irreplaceable Americans for expendable Chinese." The war 
aim of October 7 could not be fulfilled without large-scale reinforcements; and the JCS had no desire to 
provide them, even after the U.N. restored its lines to the 38th parallel in early 1951. 


Nevertheless, the primary reason why the administration rejected MacArthur’s program and 
abandoned the war aim of October 7 was systemic. Truman’s first concern was Europe. He feared 
Soviet intervention in support of China could shift decisively the balance of power against the United 
States in Europe. With U.S. resources devoted to an Asian war, the administration believed that Europe 
would be left vulnerable to Soviet attack.” Moreover, he was equally concerned that should the U.S. 
escalate the war against China, the Soviets could and would intervene decisively in Asia. The Sino-Soviet 
treaty could be invoked. Acheson told Truman that if the U.S. bombed Manchurian bases, "Russia would 
cheerfully get in it."® America’s European allies, especially the British, warned that they would not 
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supported any extension of the war to China.“ On April 11, 1951, after firing MacArthur and ending 
the debate on war aims, Truman told the American people: "By fighting a limited war in Korea, we have 
prevented aggression from succeeding and bringing on a general war....We are to prevent a world war-- 
not start one."® 


To summarize, the realist hypotheses better explain Truman’s decision-making on war aims in the 
Korean War better than do the domestic politics hypotheses. The Truman administration’s decision to 
cross the 38th parallel and unify all of Korea was motivated by the future threat North Korea would pose 
to South Korea and U.S. interests in Asia. The North Korean government had demonstrated itself quite 
willing to use force to conquer its neighbor; the various agencies of the United States government 
believed that if left unmolested it would try again. Yet, the decision to expand war aims was not taken 
until after the decisive military victory at Inchon provided the opportunity to march north. Furthermore, 
the administration needed to be convinced that outside powers would not intervene against them and 
thereby decisively alter the balance of power. Similarly, Truman rejected MacArthur’s program for 
preventive war and contracted his war aims back to the original objective of restoring the 38th parallel 
on similar grounds. After the Chinese, counterattack, the administration’s perception of the Chinese and 
communist threat in Asia was greater than ever, but systemic constraints over-rode all other 
considerations. 


The domestic politics hypotheses cannot match this explanation. With respect to the Blood Price 
hypothesis, U.S. casualties were highest during the Chinese counteroffensive--when MacArthur’s program 
was being rejected and war aims were contracting. There is little evidence to support the Social 
Mobilization hypothesis. As for the Ambitious Generals hypothesis, MacArthur’s program was rejected 
and he was fired. However, it does go a long way toward explaining why war aims were so difficult to 
contract when there was significant, early evidence of Chinese intervention. Under those circumstances, 
as NSC-81/1 called for, a contraction in war aims was warranted. 


British War Aims in the First World War 


British war aims in the First World War represent a case of multiple expansions in war aims. 
Britain declared war on Germany for defensive purposes, quickly expanded its aims to include destroying 
“Prussian militarism," and expanded aims several times more first to win new allies, then to enlarge its 
empire. In this section, I focus on those events with particular reference to the outcomes and debates 
within the British Cabinet. 


As late as July 31, 1914, near the end of the Sarajevo Crisis, a majority of the British cabinet was 
opposed to entering the emerging continental war. Most ministers felt they had no political or moral 
interest in conflicts of the Balkans, the east, or between France and Germany. However, the reality of 
French and German mobilizations on August 1 was sobering. The cabinet expected Germany to attack 
France through Belgium. It realized that Britain could not stand by and allow Germany to invade and 
conquer Belgium, and thereby occupy a large tract of the channel coast. That would jeopardize British 
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security. On August 2, the cabinet issued an ultimatum demanding that Germany halt its invasion of 
Belgium. It went unanswered and Britain was at war with Germany. The restoration of Belgium became 
an "immutable" British war aim.“ The cabinet also committed itself to defend the French coast from 
any German naval threat. The sum total of the British cabinet’s deliberations in the early days of 
August was that England went to war for security, narrowly defined as Belgium’s neutrality and a balance 
of power in north-west Europe.” Two ministers resigned from the cabinet precisely because they did not 
believe England should go to war for the balance of power.” 


Britain’s declaration of war against Germany was very popular with the British public. Holiday 
crowds cheered Grey and other ministers as they made their way to the House of Commons on August 
3 to announce formally that Britain was at war. Recruitment stations soon found themselves 
overwhelmed. This high level of support surprised the government. With such popularity behind them, 
the British ministers developed their war aims and military strategy almost unencumbered by public 
opinion.® 


Neither the cabinet debates leading up to Britain’s ultimatum to Germany on August 2 nor the House 
of Commons speeches on August 3 by the principal ministers justifying Britain’s war policy made 
reference to the destruction of Prussian militarism was a war aim. Nevertheless, within weeks after the 
outbreak of war Grey and other government officials declared that the destruction of Prussian militarism 
was Britain’s primary objective. This involved far more than preserving Belgian neutrality and protecting 
the balance of power in north-west Europe. There was no one cabinet meeting where this war aim was 
adopted; it evolved from early developments in the war and crept into official statements, speeches, and 
thinking. 


In early September, Grey told his constituents that "it is against German militarism that we must 
fight...It is not the German people, but Prussian militarism which has driven Germany and Europe into 
this war." David Lloyd George, one of the iast ministers to support the war, declared: “We are not 
fighting the German people. The German people are under the heel of this [Prussian] military caste."” 
Prime Minister Henry Asquith first declared the destruction of Prussian militarism as a British war aim 
in a speech on November 9, 1914: "We shall never sheathe the sword...until the military domination 
of Prussia is wholly and finally destroyed."” 
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Why was this ambitious war aim embraced? Asquith, Grey, and Lloyd George had all believed 
prior to war that Germany was divided between a peace party and a war party, the latter being composed 
primarily of the military. The fact that Germany had started the war indicated that the war party--the 
militarists--were in control. The criminal willingness of the German high command to push matters to 
war helped convince British ministers, Grey in particular, that the destruction of Prussian militarism must 
be Britain’s primary war aim. Lloyd George was appalled by Germany’s attack on Belgium, which was 
not a violation of a corner of the country but a full-scale assault to bring the Belgians to their knees.” 
Asquith was shocked and outraged at what the Germans were doing in Belgium. In a speech on October 
2, he denounced the "hordes who leave behind them at every stage of their progress a dismal trail of 
savagery, of devastation and desecration worthy of the blackest annals in the history of barbarism."” 


But what did "destroying Prussian militarism" mean? How was it to be achieved? The British 
believed that a decisive defeat of Germany’s military would discredit the Junker military caste and bring 
about a social upheaval of sorts in Germany. The Prussian militarist influence would therefore be 
eliminated and British security assured.” Grey refused to consider making peace with the German 
government as it was constituted and believed that a "military defeat would shatter the charisma of 
militarism and destroy the ascendancy of the military hierarchy."”* The British, however, did not at first 
intend to commit vast armies to achieve this gargantuan aim. The cabinet envisioned a limited war with 
quite limited costs and risks. In declaring war, everyone in the cabinet thought Britain would fight a 
relatively inexpensive naval and economic war, while France and Russia would crush Germany between 
land pincers. Britain’s military men predicted a short war and quick victory for the allies, and the cabinet 
believed them.” 


Surprisingly, the elevation of British war aims to include the destruction of Prussian militarism did 
not seriously affect the evaluation of the costs of the war. The new war minister, Field Marshall Lord 
Kitchener predicted a long war; he requested and was granted the authority and resources to recruit and 
train a million-man army. But the cabinet thought the war would never last long enough to use it. Even 
Kitchener did not envision using his army to defeat Germany and win the war. He anticipated holding 
back until Britain could intervene and win the peace. Kitchener believed that his armies would not be 
ready until 1917, at which point British power would be peaking. In the meantime, Britain’s friends and 
enemies in Europe would have fought themselves to a standstill and near exhaustion. Thus, "they would 
be able to deliver the final blow against the Germans and allow the British to dictate their peace terms 
to allies and enemies alike."”’ There was disintegration in British war aims and military means; but it 
was precisely this incongruency which contributed to the decision to elevate war aims. David French 
provides an excellent summary: 


It was unlikely that a nation as powerful as Germany and governed by a ruling class who had always 
demonstrated a tenacious grip on power, would be ready to accept... humiliating terms at the hands of 


” Lorna S. Jaffe, Decision to Disarm Germany, (Boston: Allen & Unwin, 1985), p. 8-10. 
7H. H. Asquith, ‘The Justice of Our Cause’ and ‘The Duty of Everyman,’ (1914), p. 30. 


™ Gooch, "Soldiers, Strategy and War ed pp. 29-32. See also, David Stevenson, The First World War and International Politics 
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their enemies unless forced to do so by a catastrophic defeat. However, Asquith and his political 
colleagues were not prepared to will the means to achieve these ends. In 1914-1915 they sought to carry 
out these aims by employing strictly limited means, by relying on economic pressure and their allies to 
defeat the enemy whilst Britain itself stood largely aloof from the land war.” 


Britain made numerous other adjustments to its war aims during the war, most of which were 
intended to aid in the destruction of German militarism. To keep France and Russia happy and fighting, 
Britain agreed that Alsace-Lorraine must be restored to France and Russia should received control of the 
long sought-after city of Constantinople and the Dardanelles straits.” Promises of considerable territorial 
gain were made to Italy in order to lure it into the fight against Germany. As Grey told the French and 
Russian foreign ministers, Italy’s help would tip the overall balance of power in favor of the allies: "The 
participation on our side of Italy...would enormously facilitate this object; it probably would, in a 
comparatively short time, effect the collapse of German and Austro-Hungarian resistance."® Italy 
declared war on May 16, 1915. In addition, Britain promised an independent kingdom for Middle 
Eastern Arabs if they would rise up in revolt against the Ottoman Empire, Germany’s ally.*' Britain 
promised Germany’s possessions in the Pacific to Australia, New Zealand, and Japan in order to 
encourage them to fight harder and contribute more.” 


Over the course of the war, Britain itself developed a thirst for Middle Eastern lands that did not 
exist in 1914. In a March 16, 1915 memo to the cabinet, Kitchener argued that the Ottoman Empire 
should be broken up and Britain should acquire the Mesopotamian provinces (present-day Iraq) as well 
as create an independent Moslem state under British overlordship. He also wanted Britain to take 
Alexandretta, the great port across from Cyprus, and build a railroad to Mesopotamia. The argument 
was mainly a strategic one: "The British railroad from the Mediterranean to the head of the Persian Gulf 
would enable troops to move to and from India rapidly. The broad swath of British-owned territory it 
would traverse would provide a shield for the Persian Gulf, as well as a road to India."* This shield 
would protect Britain’s empire from whatever power may threaten it in the region, be it Germany, 
France, or Russia. After the war, Kitchener argued, Britain may again be "at enmity with Russia, or 
with France, or with both in combination."“ This argument was persuasive to a majority of the cabinet, 
though Asquith and Grey remained skeptical. 


The arrival of Lloyd George in the prime ministership in December 1916 signalled an even greater 
determination to expand British war aims in the Middle East. Lloyd George’s government was 
concerned, especially after Russia left the war in 1917, whether Germany could be defeated. 
Consequently, it was deemed vital for Britain to smash Turkey and expel German influence from the 
Middle East. In August 1917, Britain’s Director of Military Intelligence warned that if Germany’s 


7 French, British Strategy and War Aims, p. 25. 
9 See Ekstein-Frankl, "Development of British War Aims," p. 146. 
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position in the Middle East and the Balkans were not destroyed, Berlin "will then prepare for the next 
struggle against the British Empire and for the mastery of the world."** Moreover, Lloyd George saw 
that compensation for Britain’s great sacrifices in Europe could be found in the Middle East. No 
annexations in Europe could possibly pay for the lives and resources spent in northern France.* 


Nevertheless, Britain suffered millions of casualties in 1916-17 with little appreciable gain. Why 
did not war aims contract in the face of such awful sacrifice? First, Britain’s military leadership would 
not permit it. General Robertson, chief of the general staff, called people who suggested a compromise 
peace “cranks, cowards, and philosophers," including Cabinet ministers.*” The military fed the civilians 
optimistic report after optimistic report. Each time an offensive was prepared, Robertson told his civilian 
superiors that it would be the one to turn the tide--even when he was much less optimistic in private. 
Each time the civilians found it difficult to argue against professional military opinion; it was equally 
difficult to argue for a reduction in war aims when the military men were so optimistic.® 


Second, as casualties mounted, it became increasingly difficult for the civilian ministers to trim their 
war aims. Appropriate gains, they felt, must follow the high levels of sacrifice. In the Spring of 1917, 
a major campaign of socialist agitation, including an engineering strike, in support of reduced war aims 
and a compromise peace did not persuade the government. It had the opposite effect: "To almost 
everyone in ruling circles the only really satisfactory answer to such developments seemed to be to press 
on for victory, thus vindicating their leading position in society."® 


In a speech on January 5, 1918, Lloyd George outlined British war aims, declaring: "When men 
by the millions are being called upon to suffer and face death and vast populations are being subjected 
to the sufferings and privations of war on a scale unprecedented in the history of the world, they are 
entitled to know for what cause or causes they are making the sacrifice. It is only the clearest, greatest 
and justest of causes that can justify the continuance even for one day of this unspeakable agony of the 
nations." British war aims, he said, included the removal of the present German leadership, self- 
determination for peoples, the preservation of the rights of small nations, restoration of Alsace-Lorraine 
to France, the restoration of Belgium, the loss of non-Turkish lads for Turkey, recognition of the 
legitimate claims of Italy, Romania, and Serbia, the loss of German colonies, compensations and 
reparations, a permanent peace, and democracy. In the final line of his speech, Lloyd George stated: 
"In these conditions its peoples would welcome peace, to secure these conditions its peoples are prepared 
to make even greater sacrifices than those they have yet endured."” They had come a long way since 
August 1914. 


In short, the realist hypotheses best explain Britain’s expanding war aims. Britain adopted the war 
aim of destroying Prussian militarism because Germany’s decision for war and its conduct and strategy 
in Belgium convinced the British Cabinet that the German government was a threat and that British 
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security could only be assured by its destruction. Moreover, there were no systemic constraints on this 
decision. The other major powers of Europe were either at war with Britain or supported the war aim. 
Britain’s relative power did not increase before or after the decision to destroy Prussian militarism, but 
then Britain thought the costs to itself of implementing that objective would be minimal. The realist 
hypotheses also explain Britain’s promises to win allies. The expansion of British war aims in the Middle 
East, however, is only partly explained by the realist hypotheses. On the one hand, Britain wanted to 
ensure the post-war security of its imperial lifeline against friend and foe alike. This realism can explain. 
On the other hand, part of the motivation for wanting Mesopotamia was also to compensate the British 
people for their enormous sacrifices in Europe. This is explained only by the Blood Price hypothesis. 


Furthermore, the Blood Price hypothesis and the Ambitious Generals hypothesis explain why war 
aims were so difficult to contract at time when Britain suffered failed offensive after failed offensive. 
First, the Lloyd George’s war aims speech of January 1918 illustrates vividly the unwillingness of the 
British government to yield on poor terms after so many have died. The speech is a justification for 
continuing the war until Britain has achieved gains proportionate to the sacrifices already made. Second, 
the generals, especially Kitchener and, later, Robertson, wielded considerable authority within the British 
cabinet, either by virtue of their prestige or by their subterfuge in providing accurate assessments of the 
army’s military prospects. 


THEORETICAL CONCLUSIONS AND POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


This study has several implications for international relations theory. It suggests first that realism 
continues to be a robust approach for the study of international relations. In this case, admittedly, it is 
perhaps not all that surprising. After all, if realism does not have something important to say about state 
behavior during war, it probably will not have anything important to say at all. At the same time, while 
domestic politics theory may not have been particularly useful in explaining why war aims expand, in two 
instances it provided valuable insights as to why war aims did not contract when systemic factors 
suggested they should have: At the first signs of Chinese intervention in the Korean War and during 
Britain’s bloody battlefields late in the First World War. Domestic politics, therefore, seem to give war 
aims a “ratchet effect."°' That is, systemic factors may drive war aims up, but domestic political factors 
often prevent war aims from contracting unless and until systemic constraints become overwhelming. 
War aims did contract in the Korean War after the U.S. army suffered a major military defeat and, it was 
thought, global war was in the offing. Conversely, in the First World War, Britain suffered mightily at 
the hands of the Germans, but it was never decisively defeated. Germany was, however, and it gave up 
its war aims. 


In addition, this analysis confirms what I stated at the beginning. There is a major weakness in the 
limited war and escalation literature. The study of these two subjects should be renewed and with a fresh 
approach. For example, many several varieties of escalation merit individual attention: 1. New or 
different types of weapons may be employed. During war new innovations may create new weapons 
which are often quickly put to use. The atom bomb in World War II joins a long list which included 
poison gas and the tank in the First World War or the iron-clad warship and the repeating rifle in the 
American civil war. 2. Different classes of targets may be attacked. A decision to attack civilians in 
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war is regarded as an escalation over attacking only military targets. One reason why World War II was 
a "total war" was because civilians and the cities they inhabited became prime targets for military forces. 
3. New forms of warfare may be employed. This might mean escalating from guerilla tactics to 
conventional warfare or from conventional warfare to guerilla tactics. In either case, the conflict would 
enter a new dimension. Wars may start as conflicts between professional armies and escalate on one side 
or both into national crusades. 4. Wars may widen. A war is escalating if noncombatant states are being 
drawn into the conflict or new geographical areas are being opened to the fighting. For example, the 
Seven Years War began as a struggle between Britain and France on the North American continent. 
Within a few years, it had become a continent-wide war in Europe and a global colonial struggle between 
the British and the French.5. Finally, ways may of course escalate when states expand their war aims. 


These types of escalation are not mutually exclusive. Expanding war aims, for example, often 
causes all four of the other types of escalation. Each deserves concentrated research. The existing 
literature on limited war and escalation has not provided it.” With respect to expanding war aims, other 
hypotheses should be developed and tested against the ones I have presented here. More cases should 
be researched which encompass a wider historical and geographic scope. Research on the evolution of 
war aims in civil wars, low-intensity conflicts, and other types of non-conventional war should follow. 
Historians, international relations theorists, and security studies specialists would all benefit from such 
activity. 


Finally, the collapse of communism and the end of the Cold War do not make this study any less 
relevant for U.S. foreign policy. Unless one is prepared to argue that war is now a phenomenon of the 
past, the problem of expanding war aims will remain for U.S. policy-makers--as the Gulf War vividly 
illustrated. The United States did not expand its war aims in that conflict even though many argued then 
and argue now that it should have. Thus, in the first major conflict of the post-Cold War era, a debate 


on expanding war aims reared its head. Moreover, as the sole superpower--temporarily, at least--the 
United States is frequently called on to take a lead in mediating third-party wars. Thus, understanding 
the causes and consequences of expanding war aims will be essential if U.S. officials, serving as 
mediators, want to keep a war limited and, ultimately, to terminate it. 


Surveying the world today, only Western Europe, North America, and South America appear 
peaceful for the foreseeable future. Great instabilities and trouble-spots remain in Africa, Asia, the 
Middle East, and the former Soviet Union. Wars are underway in those regions now. And where there 
is war, there will be expanding war aims. If U.S. decision-makers want to keep third-party wars 
restrained and limited, they should realize that the most powerful and effective means of doing so is a 
serious threat of intervention, thereby upsetting the relative distribution of power, against the state that 
expands its war aims. But those decisions will always have costs, often high costs. 


_ ™Itwas mainly exhortative in that they urged restraint with respect to using nuclear weapons. Richard Smoke’s War: Controlling Escalation 
is a pleasant exception in that it offers a broader, more historical and textured analysis of escalation. 
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The Sun Also Sets 
Political Vision and the Public Construction 
of Solar Energy Policy 


Frank N. Laird 


INTRODUCTION’ 

On June 20, 1979, President Jimmy Carter dedicated the newly installed solar hot 
water heaters on the West Wing of the White House. With him at that ceremony was a 
veritable Who’s Who of solar energy advocates.” Intended to provide part of the hot water 
needs of the kitchen in the staff mess of the White House, the collectors were far more 
important as a symbol of Carter’s commitment to promoting solar energy to meet the nation’s 
energy needs. It was undoubtedly the symbolic peak for solar energy within the Executive 
branch and possibly within the government as a whole. Not only was the President 
announcing new policy initiatives, he was doing so while publicly associating himself with 
the activists and government officials who had been pushing for these policies. All of this 
was done against the backdrop of solar collectors on the White House. No activist could ask 
for a better scene and set of props. During the ceremony the President announced a set of 


new programs and funding for solar energy. The event was thus not only a symbolic peak, 


‘Il am grateful for research assitance with this work from Meade Love Thomas and 
Pamela W. Laird, the latter of whom has also contributed invaluable substantive and editorial 
comments. The research for this work was partially supported by a grant from the Ethics and 
Values Studies Program of the National Science Foundation, for which I am also indebted. 
The results and opinions in this work do not necessarliy reflect of the views of the National 
Science Foundation. 
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but a policy peak as well, for solar was never treated by the federal government, before or 


since, with such generosity or seriousness.’ 


Why is this event interesting? Among other reasons, because it gives us powerful 
insight into the junction of normative ideas and symbols associated with technology and the 
dynamics of public policy. Joseph Gusfield has argued that all policy pronouncements, 
whether ceremonial like this one or more routine, should be seen as a form of theater, 
intended to persuade the audience by invoking powerful symbols and normative ideas.* 

Public scenes like this one can mislead as well as inform. The image of President Carter 
standing in front of solar collectors speaking to several dozen solar advocates announcing 
policies for which the advocates had been fighting for years conveys the impression of their 
great success. Couple this event with the dramatic successes many of these very same people 
had in getting assorted environmental laws passed and institutions established, and it was easy 
to conclude that a new social movement was firmly ensconced in government and that its 
leaders had acquired the resources and skills to influence decisively government policy. 

Such a conclusion would be mistaken. Their successes, while not entirely ephemeral, 
would largely evaporate when Ronald Reagan assumed the Presidency 18 months later. But 
even while Carter was President, their influence in the executive branch would begin to 
erode, and do so shortly after this ceremony. Moreover, the activists were aware of the 


limits of their influence and of President Carter’s commitment to their cause. Even at the 


"Ibid. 
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White House ceremony, they were complaining to reporters that Carter’s policy initiatives 
were inadequate, barely the minimum that the solar community would accept.” How could 
their success be so illusory? 


What does this example have to do with technological citizenship? A major question 


driving this study is why our conceptions of certain policy issues change, why some policy 


proposals can seem like fringe ideas at one time and mainstream ideas at another. Of the 
dozens of conceivable responses to any policy problem, why are only a small subset of them 
taken seriously at any given time and why does that subset change over time? For the types 
of policies considered here, why are certain technologies regarded as mainstream, those taken 
seriously by responsible authorities, and others not? When and how do technologies make 
the transition from fringe to mainstream, and when do they not? The detailed conflicts over 
specific policies take place in the context of these broader constraints, for if one is 
championing a policy, or a technology, that is seen as a fringe idea, then the battle is very 
uphill. Numerous studies in political science and policy studies detail the pulling and hauling 
of conflicts over different policies. This study asks a somewhat different question. Why are 
some broad conceptions about public policy dominant at any given time, and how does that 
dominance affect the ways we view some policy proposals as worthy of consideration, and 
others not? Dramatic changes in policy are usually accompanied by changes in the way we 
conceive of a policy problem. Since I am concerned here with the way issues are 


conceptualized, this study analyzes in depth the way ideas, particularly normative conceptions 


° Marshall, 1979, p. 21. 


of the good and proper polity (often called values), enter into policy making.° 
The energy policy debate is a debate over a large scale technological system that 
permeates social and political life. Langdon Winner has argued that certain such systems are 
political in character, not as the technological determinants of political life, but as institutions 
that reward certain actions and procedures and discourage others. He calls this phenomenon 
technology as legislation.’ An extensive literature documents that debates over energy policy 
revolve around fundamentally normative concerns.* Though cast in the language of BTUs 
and barrels of oil, energy systems are so pervasive and important in society that arguments 
about them are, in many instances, arguments about the kind of society one desires. A few 
scholars have studied the roles values play in energy debates and the values advocates claim 


are associated with certain energy technologies.’ In short, people see technology as 


® This work draws heavily on some previous studies such as Gusfield, 1981, and 
Deborah Stone, Policy Paradox and Political Reason (Glenview, IL: Scott, Foresman, and 
Co., 1988). 
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MA: Lexington Books, D.C. Heath and Co, 1977). The role of values and ideologies is 
perhaps most obvious in the case of controversies over civilian nuclear power plants. See 
Dorothy Nelkin and Michael Pollak, The Atom Besieged: Extrapaliamentary Dissent in 
France and Germany (Cambridge, MA: The MIT Press, 1981) and Spenser R. Weart, 
Nuclear Fear: A History of Images (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1988). 
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legislation, even if only implicitly and even if the technological system they advocate would 
not in fact bring about the kind of society they desire." Moreover, the way actors talk about 
the policies and energy systems they desire tells us much about the normative ideas that 
underlie their proposals. Sometimes people state those norms explicitly, and other times such 
norms come out in the symbols, metaphors, and language that actors employ. 

Solar advocates have associated a variety of values with their technology at different 
times, and by the Carter administration there were deep divisions within the solar movement 
over these normative questions.'' The part of the movement that seemed most successful at 
this time associated with solar technologies a set of values that were quite at odds with the 
mainstream values embraced by policy makers. The advocates derived their values from a 
critical environmentalist perspective, one that argued that deep structural components of 
Western civilization were incompatible with an ecologically sustainable future, and that 
certain kinds of solar technologies could be part of a better future because they would both 
allow and encourage a different set of political and social norms to dominate in society, 


stewardship instead of exploitation, decentralized self-reliance instead of centralized 


Energy and Material Resources: Attitudes, Values, and Public Policy, AAAS Selected 
Symposium 75 (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1983). 
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bureaucratic dependence.’ Despite the success of solar advocates as a pressure group, the 
normative components of their ideas were not taken seriously at high policy levels, and were 
never institutionalized into new state entities that made or implemented policy. 
This study affirms the notion of technological citizenship recently put forward by 
Winner, that such citizenship requires first and foremost political and institutional spaces in 
which citizens can debate and discuss future technological developments in a broad sense, 
including the normative goals that they seek to attain by changing and adapting the 
technological systems around them. Absent such a "moral community” that can make, or at 
least influence, policy, people are deprived of technological citizenship, even if they have 
some success as interest groups.’? Solar advocates never achieved technological citizenship. 
The values dominant in energy policy remained constant from the Truman to the Carter 
administrations, and there was never the political space in which alternative visions of society 
and polity could be articulated and associated with the choices of energy technologies. Solar, 
when it was discussed at the highest policy levels, was seen in terms of those traditional 
values, and such a problem definition made the task of solar advocates ultimately impossible. 
Existing insitutions responsible for energy policy showed no interest in changing the 
definition of the policy problem and the values associated with it, and new insitutions, such 
as the Department of Energy, also failed to provide a place for such normative debates. I 


will illustrate these arguments with examples from the Truman and Carter administrations. 


"Examples of this critical school of thought are given below. 
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SOLAR ENERGY IN THE TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION 
Government officials gave at least passing consideration to solar energy during 


Truman’s administration, and did so amid a backdrop of increasing interest in a technical 


community engaged in research on the topic. Prominent in that community was Farrington 


Daniels. A chemist who had spent most of his career at the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison, Daniels had worked at the Metallurgical Laboratory at the University of Chicago, 
part of World War II’s Manhattan Project, and while there developed an interest in designing 
civilian nuclear reactors. He stayed on in Chicago as director of the Argonne National 
Laboratory until 1948, when he left in a dispute over the unwillingness of the Atomic Energy 
Commission to support his reactor work because of its primary interest in weapons. He then 
returned to Madison and his interest in solar energy.“ 

In an article in the January 21, 1949, edition of Science he reviewed past research and 
future prospects for solar energy. Daniel’s article, given the previous September to a 
Symposium sponsored by Science’s publisher, the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science (AAAS), gave a positive account of the future of solar energy, albeit with 
interesting qualifications. 

When we have used up our coal and oil, exploited our available land with intensive 

farming, and trebled our population, can we then call on the sun to give us still more 

means to satisfy our ever increasing demands for food, fuel, and power? The answer 


is yes. But there is a long challenging road of research and development which must 
be followed first - and we must not get the idea that we are about to step into a new 


‘Ethan Barnaby Kapstein, "The Solar Cooker," Technology and Culture 22 (January 
1981), p. 115. See also Olive Bell Daniels, Farrington Daniels: Chemist and Prophet of 
the Solar Age (Madison, WI: privately pub., 1978), chapters 9 and 12. 


era of physical and economic abundance.” 
Daniels described the amount of solar energy available, the ways it could be used, and the 
difficulties of its use. He gave some technologies, such as wind, thermocouples, and solar 
engines, little hope of producing much energy, while giving others, such as home heating and 
hot water, more positive evaluations. He even discussed at length the possibilities of using 
photosynthesis to produce biomass for food and fuel, once its efficiency improved. 
At the end of the article, Daniels made some predictions for the future, after noting 
that scientists usually should not do so. 
The days of easy geographical quest for more food, fuel, and power are over, 
and our frontiers now lie in science and engineering. . . . In the future, it will be 
necessary to increase the efficiency of our utilization of sunlight, to conserve all our 
resources, and to control the birth rate of the world’s population. We have seen that 
we are now using only a small fraction of the solar energy which is available and that, 
theoretically, we should be able to appropriate a much greater part of it. We have 
seen that present prospects are not bright for the conversion of solar energy into 


electrical power through heat engines, thermocouples, or photochemical cells, but 
revolutionary discoveries might well lead to more optimistic possibilities.” 


Daniels used the rhetorical devices of science as objective truth. He wrote in a prestigious 
journal, using the standard format of a scientific paper, complete with tables and equations. 
He was thorough and cautious in his assessment of the current difficulties of utilizing solar 
energy. Yet b.. vas very positive about the future possibilities of solar, concluding that the 
possibilities of solar could be realized simply with sufficient investment in research. 


Moreover, such investment seemed to him a better bet than current nuclear research: “More 


‘Farrington Daniels, "Solar Energy," Science 109 (January 21, 1949), p. 51. Emphasis 
in original. 


Ibid., pp. 55-56. 


recently man has tried to compete with nature in using atomic energy under controlled 


conditions, but the much publicized atomic energy cannot compare with the sun’s energy."” 


The narrative structure of Daniels’s article also presents a compelling case for support 
of solar research. He painted a broad picture, putting the development of solar in the context 
of growing resource scarcity and growing populations. Arguing that the time of easy energy 
was over, he indicated a future with great hardship unless the country invested in the long 
road of R&D in solar, enabling it to realize its massive potential. This is a classic narrative 
of decline, considered by Deborah Stone as one of the fundamental types of stories told in 
policy narratives. Such stories seek to persuade us, not simply by a recitation of facts and 
analyses, but by depicting the situation in such a way as to make any other course of action 
look irresponsible because it would leave us to a terrible fate."* He defined the situation as 
one in which large scale forces resulting from human behavior steadily moved us towards 
trouble, only to be arrested by increased intensity in scientific and technological research on 
solar energy. 

Daniels’s image of science and technology did not distinguish very much between 
them and calls to mind Langdon Winner’s concepts of technology as legislation and the 
technological imperative.’ For Daniels, science is a dominating force in human affairs, 


although he did not wholly abandon human agency: "Science has pulled us out of many 


"Tbid., p. 53. 
'8Stone, Policy Paradox, pp. 109-113. 


‘Langdon Winner, Autonomous Technology: Technics-out-of-Control as a Theme in 
Political Thought (Cambridge, MA: The MIT Press, 1977), pp. 258-260 and 323-25. 
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difficulties in the past—and has given us the means for getting ourselves into worse ones."” 
However, it is clear that human institutions must simply adjust to the necessities created by 
science: 

Science must go forward, regardless of immediate practical applications, accumulating 
a reserve stock of knowledge that can be used in any emergency. . . . The scientists, 
too, must cooperate with the social scientists and statesmen so that adequate 
preparations can be made for any social, economic, and political readjustments that 
may follow the scientific developments."” 
Institutions of the economy, polity, and society simply must adjust, purely as a reactive 
matter, to the situation that science presents. So much for science as a tool of human 
agency. In this view, science, and its material manifestation as technology, acts as legislation 
in that it presents society with a set of powerful constraints and opportunities that tend to 
favor one set of social and political arrangements over another, a set of conditions to which 
society must "readjust," in Daniels’s words.” While Daniels was concerned explicitly with 
the use of technologies to satisfy human needs, he also saw that the technical situation in 


which we would find ourselves would require us to control population, conserve resources, 


and otherwise readjust to the conditions created by technical advances. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MATERIALS POLICY COMMISSION 


In 1951, President Truman appointed William Paley, the head of CBS at the time, to 


“Daniels, "Solar Energy,” p. 51. 
*Ibid., p. 57. 


“Winner states the argument most strongly on p. 325: "Different ideas of social and 
political life entail different technologies for their realization." (Emphasis in original.) None 
of the argument I am presenting in this section conceives of technology as simply applied 
science, which it most certainly is not. However, Daniels in his article does not make a 
sharp distinction, and I am trying to analyze what he said. 
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chair a study called the President’s Materials Policy Commission, also known as the Paley 


Commission. The comission was charged with evaluating the country’s materials needs, 
including energy resources, over the long term.” The White House sought advice that would 
be less tied to the parochial interests of the myriad operating agencies concerned with natural 
resources, a concern that would motivate every administration from Truman onwards in 
attempts to centralize control over energy policy into a single agency, or at least coordinate 
policy centrally through a White House office. The report examined the adequacy of natural 
resources of all kinds, including energy, over the long term, and analyzed the policies that 
the government might adopt to cope with potential shortages. The major policy objectives 
sought to prevent rapid rises in resource prices that would stifle economic growth and to 
prepare for resource needs of the U.S. and its allies in the event the Cold War turned hot.” 
The central focus of the entire study was ecomonics, specifically the potential for rising real 
costs of materials: "The essence of all aspects of the Materials Problem is costs."~ The 
difficulty of dealing with resource shortages was a new one for the United States on the 
whole, and the commission perceived the stakes in the issue as fairly apocalyptic. 

The United States, once criticized as the creator of a crassly materialistic order 
of things, is today throwing its might into the task of keeping alive the spirit of Man 
and helping beat back from the frontiers of the free world everywhere the threats of 
force and of a new Dark Age which rise from the Communist nations. In defeating 


this barbarian violence, moral values will count most, but they must be supported by 
an ample materials base. 


*The President’s Materials Policy Commission, Resources for Freedom: Volume I, 
Foundations for Growth and Security (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
June 1952), pp. vii-viii. 


“Ibid, p. 2. 
Tbid., p. 13. 
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In going on to explain the grounding assumptions the commission adopted, the report listed a 


set of values that read like a liturgical profession of national faith. 


First, we share the belief of the American people in the principle of Growth. 
Granting that we cannot find any absolute reason for this belief we admit that to our 
Western minds it seems preferable to any opposite, which to us implies stagnation and 
Gay. ... 

Second, we believe in private enterprise as the most efficacious way of 
performing industrial tasks in the United States. . . . We believe in a minimum of 
interference with these patterns of private enterprise. But . . . this minimum must not 
be set at zero. . . the coexistence of great private and public strength is not only 
desirable but essential to our preservation. 

Third, we believe that the destinies of the United States and the rest of the free 
non-Communist world are inextricably bound together. . . 

The overall objective of a national materials policy if the United States should be to 
insure an adequate and dependable flow of materials a the lowest cost consistent with 
National security and with the welfare of friendly nations.” (Emphasis in original.) 


The commission recommended that three principles guide government policy. First, 
make it possible to obtain materials at the least cost possible, including importing them when 
foreign suppliers had genuinely lower costs. Second, conserve resources in the sense of using 
them efficiently. The PMPC report explicitly rejected the notion of conservation as hoarding 
resources or doing without. It recommended instead resource consumption that built 
economic growth and future posperity was desirable. But such consumption did not justify 
profligate use. The third principle called for "Prudence in the face of uncertainty." When 


trying to estimate supply and demand into the future, the report said that analysts should use 


neither optimistic nor pessimistic projections.” | These principles make clear the values on 


which the PMPC based its study. Seeking least cost and defining conservation as efficient 


*Ibid., pp. 1 and 3. 


Ibid., pp. 18-21. 
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consumption clearly put the emphasis on growth and economic efficiency. Other goals, such 
as ones that are distributional or that see resources as means to any other social or political 
ends, vanish under a problem definition such as this. Likewise, only a narrow conception of 
technology could conform to such a problem definition, namely technologies merely as the 
engines of economic growth. Solar energy had very limited opportunity to be taken as a 
serious alternative in such a study. 

These themes and principles appeared clearly from an early stage of the PMPC project 


and did not receive much debate internally. About six months into the study, Phil Coombs, 


the executive director of the commission, and hence the person responsible for its day to day 


functioning, sent to his staff a document to guide them in their more detailed analyses. "The 
sole purpose of this effort is to give each individual staff member a somewhat clearer picture 
of the broad lines which I believe our Report should take. . . . It [the document] will have 
served its purpose if it helps in keeping our heads out of the gopher holes and our sight 
focused on the mountain peaks."* This document provided a basis for the final report and 
contained the values and problem definition that appear in the final version. Coombs 
bemoaned the lack of a coherent materials policy and the patchwork of resource-specific 
policies that existed in its place. The fundamental values he sought through materials policies 
were national security and prosperity, both of which depended upon continued economic 
growth. Natural resources, along with advancing technology and a growing population, 


would provide the sources of that growth. Coombs empahsized the need to change resource 


Phil Coombs to Staff, August 3, 1951, and attached report, box 9, President’s Materials 
Policy Commission 1951-52, Harry S. Truman Presidential Library (hereafter HSTL). 
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policies due to the break with past conditions of abundant resources. "The years of lush 
harvest,"he said, "are over for many of our basic domestic resources. We can no longer take 
it for granted that the basic materials supporting our high and expanded output of goods and 
services will be available in unlimited amounts within easy reach."” 

A discussion of the problem of materials shortages epitomizes the economic 
orientation of the report. Coombs used economists’ definition of materials as economic 
resources. As such, they are scarce in the sense that they are increasingly expensive to 
produce, not in the sense that they are running out in some absolute sense. “The materials 
problem of the Unites States is not, as some people would have it, that we will all wake up 
some morning in the future and find that we have suddenly exhausted our last barrel of oil or 
our last ton of iron ore, or our last pound of copper.” Rather, the increasing cost of such 
resources would harm economic growth.” By casting the issue in these terms, Coombs 
eliminated two different kinds of approaches to the resource policy problem. First, since the 
problem appeared to be one of gradually increasing prices, it did not require a crash program 
to avert the disaster of sudden depletion of resources and everyone’s freezing in the dark. 
Second, since increasing prices endangered the economy, the existence of large quantities of 
low grade ores and other resources did not diminish the problem. By excluding both of these 
extremes, Coombs cleared the way for the commission’s analysis in the middle. 


The image of technology in the PMPC report is, to say the least, a glorious one. For 


instance, "Technology, that complex accumulation of knowledge, techniques, processes, and 


*Ibid., report, pp. 2, 6-7, and (for quote) 9. 
*Ibid., p. 9. 
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skills whereby we maintain a working control over our physical world, has had so enormous 
a growth during the twentieth century as to dwarf all the previous accomplishments of its 
history." Thus the PMPC staff regarded technology a means for controlling the natural 
world. Elsewhere in the report, technology moved beyond the means of control, to become 


the very agent of control: "Wherever it appears that known resources, exploited by 


prevailing methods will not meet demands established by prevailing use, there technology 


must take command and redress the balance." Here the PMPC report not only reified 
technology, but anthropomorphized it. Imbued with its own agency, technology appears as 
better than an unproblematic tool; it is a powerful ally. As the means for meeting the 
challenges of material shortages, the PMPC presented technology as the source of economic 
growth and national security, and hence associated those important values with it.” 

Early on in its work, the PMPC perceived energy as key to the nation’s being able to 
meet the challenges of adequate materials and advances in technology as key to adequate 
energy supply. Since conversion from raw resources to usable materials took energy, and 
since future resources would come from lower grade deposits, the demands on energy needed 
to supply resources were sure to increase, and rapidly. The PMPC expressed little concern 
with energy as a consumer product. In fact, when they described energy as part of the set of 
materials under concern, the word "material" was put in quotes. As with all materials, the 


objective was to expand supply without a substantial rise in costs.” The commissioners 


"The quotes are from PMPC, Vol. I, pp. 131 and 133, respectively. For the views of 
the executive director of the report, see Coombs to staff, August 3, 1951 and attached report, 
TT. 


*Coombs to staff and attached report, August 3, 1951, p. 18. 


perceived that the intimate relationship between energy and technology paralleled that 
between other resources and technology. For instance, executive director Coombs sent a one 
page memo to Eric Hodgins, one of the commissioners, just a few months before the final 
report was published, revealing how Coombs conceptualized this relationship. The subject 
heading set the tone: "The Siamese twins and how they are joined." 


Energy is "stuff" that does work. Technology is "techniques" — "ways" or 
"methods" of getting things done. Though the two are thus different orders of being, 
they interact and can properly be said to be common denominators of economic 
progress. The linkage is as follows. 

A favorable supply of energy provides broader scope for technology; i.e. if an 
abundant supply of low cost energy can be assumed, it becomes economically 
practicable to adopt, or employ more intensively, various techniques to raise economic 
output which would not otherwise be feasible. Conversely, in order to have an 
abundant supply of low cost energy, it is necessary to have improved techniques 
which will enable us constantly to push back the practical boundaries which presently 
limit our energy resource base and which, unless pushed back, will engender rising 
energy costs. 

Energy, then, provides opportunities for technology and in technology are to 
be found the main opportunities for winning from nature an abundance of low cost 
energy. In energy and technology together are to be found the main long term 
opportunities for overcoming nature’s reluctance to let mankind have an ever- 
expanding supply of materials with no greater human effort per unit. * 


The remarkable imagery and metaphors in this memo vividly reflect Coombs’s thought 
processes. Opposite to general perceptions, he conceptualized energy as more tangible 
"stuff" than technology, which was not machines or even systems, but techniques or methods. 
Both energy and technology were the "common denominators" of economic progress, its sine 
qua non. After a compact and rather dialectical narrative describing the way energy and 


technology relate to each other, he explained that the two, linked together, provide economic 


*Coombs to Hodgins, March 21, 1952, emphasis in original, folder Correspondence, 
Commission, Energy, box 57, President’s Materials Policy Commission, Executive Director, 
Correspondence, HSTL. 
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progress because they “overcome nature’s reluctance" to provide cheap materials. Coombs 
projected images of a rather stingy nature, unwilling to provide resources as she once was, 
and of the ever greater ingenuity needed by men to wrest resources from her, without having 
to work harder for each unit of resource. Leaving aside all the psychosexual issues in this 


memo, the imagery of the energy-technology complex suggests why solar energy did not 


feature prominently in the commission’s deliberations. If the purpose of energy-technology 


was to extract materials from ever-declining grades of resources, then solar had little to 
contribute in two senses. First, most of the research with solar to that time was related to 
domestic heating and hot water, not technologies that helped extract other resources. Second, 
if one assumes that the fundamental problem of energy/materials is getting more materials out 
of ever scarcer resources, then a resource that runs counter to that scenario, that does not 
degrade over time, is not likely to occur as prominent in either the solution or the problem. 
Solar does not become harder to extract over time. Even more fundamentally, the PMPC 
accorded solar little attention because it regarded solar, like atomic energy, as promising as 
long-term replacements for fossil fuels, but of limited utility in the short term, a conclusion 
fully consistent with contemporary technical writing.“ For instance, at one meeting of 
commissioners and staff, executive director Coombs summarized the status of energy sources 
and mentioned solar last. He depicted it as potentially important but only in the long term; it 


required much research to become widely available, and it could be of no supply significance 


*PMPC, Vol. I, pp. 106 and 137. 
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for the next twenty-five years.” 


Much of Coombs’s reasoning, if not all of the colorful 
language, survived into the final report. 

Throughout the PMPC’s work and writing, solar energy, like atomic energy, offered 
alternatives for their future, not for their present. Consequently, solar energy appears 
nowhere in the PMPC’s volume on energy and infrequently in the bulk of the report, while a 
chapter, "The Possibilities of Solar Energy," appeared as one of the avenues explored in 
Volume IV, "The Promise of Technology." The structure of the chapter follows that of other 
contemporary writings on solar, albeit expressing more of the enthusiasm of Telkes than the 
caution of Hottel; indeed the chapter cites Telkes extensively. It begins by noting the 
immense amount of solar energy that strikes the earth, and argues that the task for solar 
technology is to increase the efficiency of converting that energy to useful forms. The 
chapter then reviews specific solar technologies, including domestic space and hot water 
heating, wind, photovoltaics, and ocean thermal energy. In the midst of this review, it 
makes the argument that solar space heating could be put into 13 million homes, including 
some apartments, between 1950 and 1975, accounting for 10% of the nation’s total energy. 


It refers to this estimate as the "maximum plausible market" by the year 1975, and does not 


propose any means by which this market potential could be realized.” The chapter concludes 


*"Discussion of Energy Area Report - Second Draft - By Commission Members,"p. 4 
[meeting transcript], September 26, 1951, folder General File - Energy - Confidential, box 
121, President’s Materials Policy Commission 1951-52, HSTL. The early draft is "The 
Challenge of Energy," Chapter I, Volume I, Energy Section, Schwartz/Coombs, April 8, 
1952, folder Previous Drafts Combined, Energy (Vol. I., April 1952), box 22, President’s 
Materials Policy Commission, 1951-52, HSTL. 


*"The Possibilities of Solar Energy," chap. 15 in President’s Materials Policy 
Commission, Resources for Freedom: Vol. IV, The Promise of Technology (Washington, 
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with the argument that solar is the only option in the long term to replace fossil fuels and that 


the transition to it should begin long before shortages inevitably drove up the price of 


conventional fuels dramatically. It assumes that populations around the world will continue 
to grow, that their growing standard of living will make ever greater demands for energy, 
and that nuclear power will never be more than about one-fifth of that energy load, thus 
leaving solar as the only option left. The chapter then calls for large increases in funding for 
solar research. 

The commission contracted with a consulting engineer, Palmer C. Putnam, to draft 
this chapter on solar energy. Putnam had worked on both nuclear power issues and on 
renewable energy. For instance, he had worked on an experimental windmill project in 
Vermont during the war. Indeed, the windmill was called a Smith-Putnam turbine.” In 1949 
the Atomic Energy Commission contracted with him to prepare a report on the potential for 
nuclear power as a source of civilian power. In what was apparently his style, he produced a 
massive study that included demographic analysis of world population and the relative 
contributions from all energy sources, including nuclear and solar.* 

Putnam submitted a 150 page typed manuscript to the PMPC as a draft memo for the 
solar chapter, which he later helped the PMPC staff trim to a seven page (large pages) 


typeset chapter. At the time the staff received this manuscript, they were not sure what they 


D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, June 1952), pp. 213-220. The quote is from p. 
217. 


Ayres and Scarlott, Energy Sources, pp. 259-260. 


*Palmer C. Putnam, Energy in the Future (Princeton, NJ: D. Van Nostrand Co. Inc., 
1953). See the foreward by the AEC for a discussion of the origins of the study. 
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were going to do with it.” Memoranda to, from, and about Mr. Putnam suggest that he 
approached his report on solar energy with great enthusiasm, both in terms of wanting to get 
the most up-to-date information on all the current solar technologies and in terms of 
presenting solar as an energy source that should have more resources devoted to it. His 
enthusiasm in pursuit of new data shows up in memos that he sent to Blum, head of the 
energy section, asking for permission to contact assorted researchers around the country who 
were working on heat pumps, enhanced photosynthesis, and the like.“ At Putnam’s request, 
his draft memo was sent to a number of solar experts, including Farrington Daniels, who, as 
discussed above, was a strong supporter of solar energy and believed that it deserved far 
greater research support than it got. Daniels reacted very negatively to Putnam’s draft 
memo, believing that its conclusions were too tentative and should be better established 
before coming out in such a public place as a report from the President. 

I doubt the wisdom of publishing Putnam’s chapter on Solar Energy. No 
conclusions for the general public are possible now. Publication in scientific or 
scholarly journals to stimulate research would be alright but why bring out uncertain 
guesses and untested ideas in an official report from the President of the United 
States. Most of the ideas quoted from me are not ready for official publication in 


such a document. If the report is taken too optimistically there will be later 
unfavorable reaction here and abroad when the hopes are not realized; and if the 


*Handwritten notes, probably by Robert Blum, director of the energy section, on a note 
from KA to RB (Robert Blum), n.d., but ca. December 10, 1951, folder Correspondence - 
Commission - Energy, box 57, President’s Materials Policy Commission 1951-52, Executive 
Director’s correspondence, HSTL. I have been unable to locate a copy of Putnam’s memo in 
the PMPC papers. Apparently, Putnam submitted the only copy in existence and it did not 
make it into the archived files. See Putnam to Blum, August 10, 1951, folder General File - 
Energy - Solar, box 121, President’s Materials Policy Commission 1951-52, HSTL. 


“Putnam to Blum, August 13, 1951, 11:15 a.m. and Putnam to Blum, August 13, 1951, 
11:20 a.m., both in folder Energy - General, box 121, President’s Materials Policy 
Commission 1951-52, HSTL. 
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report is taken too pessimistically it will set back research.“ 


The staff of the PMPC did not entirely appreciate Putnam’s enthusiasm, and they 


often turned down his requests to investigate new developments.” Indeed, on August 14, 
1951, executive director Coombs sent a memo to Blum terminating Putnam’s solar study 
because Coombs objected to Putnam’s pursuing such a wide ranging study. The terms of 
Putnam’s original contract had called for a two week study that he could write on the basis of 
knowledge he already possessed and that required little in the way of outside consultation. 
Coombs instructed Putnam to submit his final draft by August 20 and thereby to end his 
relationship with the PMPC.* In fact, the relationship continued, as Putnam helped to edit 
the draft the following spring. However, that later relationship was not an easy one, as 
suggested by the defensive tone in memos and other messages, including Putnam’s demanding 
that various sentences be removed from the chapter.“ After the commission tempered 
Putnam’s enthusiasm, the final chapter on solar energy reflected the PMPC’s overall concerns 


for developing long term programs for United States resources. 


“'Daniels to Ackerman, March 22, 1952, emphaisis in original, attached to a memo, 
Ackerman to Putnam, March 27, 1952, in folder Comments on the Drafts of the Report, box 
31, President’s Materials Policy Commission - Executive Secretary, HSTL. 


“The Putnam to Blum memos of August 13, 1951, cited above, both have the word 
"NO" printed in large letters by Blum in response to Putnam’s requests. 


“Coombs to Blum, August 14, 1951, folder Correspondence - Commission - Energy, box 
57, President’s Materials Policy Commission - Executive Director, HSTL. 


“Telephone message, Putnam to (presumably) Ackerman, April 17, 1952 and attached 
memos, especially Putnam to Ackerman, March 30, 1952, folder Comments on Drafts of the 
Report, box 31, President’s Materials Policy Commission - Executive Secretary, HSTL. 
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SOLAR ENERGY IN THE CARTER ADMINISTRATION 

Solar energy technologies received their most generous treatment under President 
Jimmy Carter. President Carter increased research and development (R&D) budgets for solar 
dramatically, and in addition instituted other programs to speed the diffusion of the solar 
technologies. Yet, despite these developments, the normative conceptions driving energy 
policy at the top were remarkably consistent with those that had been in place since the 
Truman years. The definition of the problem stemmed from those values and the particular 
historical circumstances in which President Carter found himself, dealing with the aftermath 
of the 1973 oil embargo and the rapidly rising prices that came with it. I will analyze how 
he dealt with solar energy in the context of energy more generally in his first National 
Energy Plan, developed in the first ninety days of his administration, and in the Solar 
Domestic Policy Review of 1978, the most extensive high-level analysis of solar policy 


undertaken by his administration. 


NATIONAL ENERGY PLAN 

On Inauguration Day, President Carter promised to deliver in ninety days to the 
Congress and the public a National Energy Plan, a comprehensive set of programs to deal 
with the energy crisis. Energy prices had gone up dramatically since the 1973 embargo and 


the winter of 1977 was harsh, leading to fuel shortages and keeping the energy issue on the 


front burner. He made James Schlesinger the head of the Energy Policy and Planning office 


in the Executive Office of the President. Schlesinger assembled a team of about fifteen 


professionals and, working out of offices in the Old Executive Office Building, they worked 
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out the National Energy Plan on schedule. The members of the team were mainly from 


government and academia and, contrary to the people who worked under President Ford, 
were much more positive about the role that government could play in energy policy. 
Because of the magnitude of the task and the severe deadline, the group worked long hours 
and in largely in isolation. There was no time to try to develop a plan based on a carefully 
nurtured consensus with public groups, Congress, or even other executive branch agencies. 
The National Energy Plan process was, by its nature, quite technocratic.* 

The Plan’s overall depiction of the problem confronting energy policy was simple, as 
was the general remedy. 

The heart of our energy problem is that we have too much demand for fuel 
that keeps going up too quickly, while production goes down. And our primary 
means of solving this problem is to reduce waste and inefficiency.“ 

In spelling out where this problem came from and why it had become so acute, the Plan 


stated: 


The diagnosis of the U.S. Energy crisis is quite simple: demand for energy is 
increasing, while supplies of oil and natural gas are diminishing. Unless the U.S. 
makes a timely adjustment before world oil becomes very scarce and very expensive 
in the 1980’s, the nation’s economic security and the American way of life will be 
gravely endangered. The steps the U.S. must take now are small compared to the 


“James L. Cochrane, "Carter Energy Policy and the Ninety-fifth Congress," in Craufurd 
D. Goodwin, ed., Energy Policy in Perspective: Today’s Problems, Yesterday’s Solutions 
(Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1981): 547-600. The description of the NEP 
process is in pp. 552-556. 


“Jimmy Carter, "National Energy Plan," April 20, 1977, Public Papers of the Presidents 
of the United States: Jimmy Carter, 1977, Book 1, January 20 to June 24, 1977, 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1977), p. 663. 
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drastic measures that will be needed if the U.S. does nothing until it is too late.” 
This is a typical narrative of decline and loss of control. The increasing demand and 
shrinking supply seem like inexorable natural forces, both stated in the passive voice to 
remove the question of agency. These are events that are just happening, and will wreck 
havoc unless the country adopts the necessary preventative steps now. Reminiscent of the 
U.N. conference on natural resources in the late 1940s, the policy story is one without a 
clearly defined villain, except for the habits that everyone is following. 
Also in the National Energy Plan is a concept that was to be much in vogue in energy 
policy debates in the 1970s, that of a transition. The authors of the plan, and many energy 
analysts outside government as well, saw the decline in oil production and rise in prices as 
part of a larger historical movement away from oil and natural gas towards some renewable 


energy system. According to this idea, the U.S. had made two previous historic transitions 


{Figure 1 about here] 
in its use of energy, one from wood and water to coal, and one from coal to oil and natural 
gas. A graph like the one in Figure 1 began appearing in many analyses. In this view, 

energy policy was merely a response to the inexorable changes in resources, that through 
processes that were only natural and to be expected, demand was exceeding supply and these 
constraints dictated that the nation must undergo another transition. The only issue was 


whether the transition would be orderly and relatively painless or abrupt and costly to the 


“Executive Office of the President, Energy Policy and Planning, The National Energy 
Plan (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1977), p. 1. The plan was released 9 days after the 
address to Congress. Despite the claims of simplicity, the plan was immensely complicated, 
with ten guiding principles and dozens of programs, covering all forms of energy. The 

details are in the rest of the plan, esp. pp. 35-82. 
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economy and population.“ Framed this way, policy makers still had options for energy 


policy, but they appeared very circumscribed. Clearly such a framing of the problem did not 
allow for a status quo, do nothing approach. If the change is coming, one might as well 
manage it. The challenge was guessing which energy sources would come next and thinking 
about how best to put them into place. 

Solar energy got top billing in the Plan’s list of long term possible sources.” The 
description of it was the same as those since the 1940s, as having massive potential, possibly 
great importance, but always a day away, in this case becoming important after the year 
2000. Nonetheless, solar space and hot water heating were described as "ready now for more 
widespread commercialization" and part of the Plan was a set of tax credits to encourage that 
market growth. The plan also called for the use of solar in federal buildings as a way to 
stimulate the market, and for increased R&D on technologies that were not yet ready to go 
commercial, such as photovoltaics.” Solar energy in this plan was depicted as it had been 
traditionally by policy makers, as replacements for fossil fuels that will simply allow the 
current system to operate. There was no hint that adoption of solar energy implied any 
drastic shift in social or political institutions, or that using solar energy on a wide scale was a 
means for importing other values into the traditional society or politics. Outside of 


government circles, however, such debates were raging. Government policy towards sclar 


“Tbid., pp. 4-7. 

“See p. 670 of the Address to Congress, April 20, 1977. In talking about new energy 
sources, the President says "The most promising, of course, is solar energy, . . ." Of 
course? 


National Energy Plan, 1977, pp. 75-77. 
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may have been positive at this time, but it was innocent of the ideological battleground that 
solar was becoming. 

President Carter required that the National Energy Plan process have a public 
participation program. The program had 3 parts, ten regional town meetings about energy, 
conducted by the Federal Energy Administration, twenty one small conferences conducted by 
the Energy Policy and Planning Office, and a Federal Register and direct mail request for 
written comments.”’ Only the small conferences ensured that the public comments would 
reach the people who were drafting the plan, since only they were run by the Energy Policy 
and Planning Office, which developed the plan. However, all three parts of the program 
elicited a strong response, so much so that program provided little guidance for the officials 
drafting the plan. In addition to disagreements in the comments received, the sheer 
magnitude of the response was overwhelming. For example, the request for written 
comments elicited 27,898 responses, 18,721 of which were from the general public.” There 
was little in the way that officials, trying to draw up a comprehensive plan for a complex 
policy under an extremely severe deadline, could make use of almost 28,000 suggestions. Of 
the participation activity that gave citizens the most access to the planners, the small 
conferences, they devoted one three-hour session to all "small energy producers,” including 


solar, geothermal, wind, and hydropower.” The public participation program, in short, did 


"Executive Office of the President, Energy Policy and Planning, "The National Energy 
Plan: Summary of Public Participation,” (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, n.d. but 1977), p. 
1. 


“Ibid., p. 17. 


*Ibid., p. 10. 
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not provide the EPPO staff with a window on the debate over renewable energy that was 


gaining volume in the country. But even as the NEP was being drafted, the lines of that 
debate were sharpening, and the values associated with each side were becoming more clear. 
By the time President Carter released the NEP, assorted energy analysts, various 
grassroots groups, and others were publishing numerous arguments about solar energy and 
organizing to promote it in a variety of ways. Several issues were prominent. The first was 
simply whether solar energy could provide a significant fraction of the nation’s energy needs 
and if so by when. In the last month of the Ford administration, the Energy Research and 
Development Administration (ERDA) released a study it had commissioned from the MITRE 
Corp., which claimed that solar was already competitive with electric heating in many parts 
of the country, though it was still more expensive that oil or gas. At about the same time, 
the ERDA administrator for solar publicly questioned the feasibility of solar technologies for 
generating electricity, and called for a study to see if the government budget solar such 
technologies should be reduced.“ Also at the end of 1976, analyses published in respected 
scientific sources argued that solar energy could contribute very little, at least in the short and 


medium term, to U.S. energy needs.” Writings by solar advocates were mixed on the extent 


“On the MITRE study, see Edward Cowan, "Solar Heat Competitive with Electric, 
Agency Finds," The New York Times, December 30, 1976, p. 1, and Victor K. McElheny, 
"Solar Energy Future: Optimism is Restrained," The New York Times, December 31, 1976, 
p. 3. On the call for a study of solar electric technologies, see William D. Metz, "Solar 
Politics: Lame-Duck Officials Initiate a Major New Study," Science 194 (17 December 
1976): 1256-1260. 


William G. Pollard, "The Long-Range Prospects for Solar Energy," American Scientist 
64 (July/August 1976): 424-429 argued that solar electric technologies would never be 
economically feasible. Frederick H. Morse and Melvin K. Simmons, "Solar Energy," 
Annual Review of Energy 1 (1976): 131-158, claimed that solar would have little impact on 
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to which solar was ready to be commercialized at that moment, but they were unanimous in 
arguing that it could and should be a large part of the American energy system in the not- 
distant future. By February of 1976, William Shurcliff, who had been publishing annual 
surveys of solar heated buildings, announced that he was no longer able to keep up, that the 
solar industry had become so large and diverse that no individual could keep track of it. He 
also claimed that the government had done very little to help lower costs, largely ignoring the 
small inventors who were developing the low cost systems.” 

A politically sensitive topic in solar energy was the role of big business, including 
utilities. As early as 1975 the utilities felt the need to deny that they were anti-solar and 
point out that they were investing heavily in solar research and development. By the time of 
the NEP some very large corporations had bought into the solar equipment industry. General 
Motors announced in February 1977 that it intended to have its radiator division begin 
making flat plate collectors and firms like General Electric, Exxon, Mobil, ASARCO (a 


mining and metals processing firm) and Grumman were already in the solar business, many 


the energy system in by 1985, but that it had very extensive long-term potential. See 
especially pp. 153-154. 


See, for example, Sunpaper, Journal and Newsletter of the New Mexico Solar Energy 
Association 2 (Winter 1976) or AERO Sun-Times 2 (January 1975), p. 2, both in the vertical 
files of the library at the National Renewable Energy Laboratory (hereafter NREL). 


*’Shurcliff Throws in the Towel," NESEA Newsletter 3 (February 1977), pp. 2-3. The 
NESEA is the New England Solar Energy Association, NREL. 


"Utilities Deny Anti-Solar ’Cartel,’" Solar Technology Report 1 (October 1975): p. 1, 
NREL. Most of the research was funded by the Electric Power Research Institute (EPRI), 
the research arm of the utility industry. Some analysts argued that it made no sense 
economically for utilities to link up with solar systems. See Joseph G. Asbury and Ronald 
O. Mueller, "Solar Energy and Electric Utilities: Should They Be Interfaced?" Science 195 
(4 February 1977): 445-450. 


a 


by having bought out smaller firms that already had some products developed.” Large 
corporations involved in solar formed one faction of the solar movement, what could be 
called its most conservative wing. There were several important differences between this 
wing and that made up of more activist grassroots groups and some small firms associated 
with them. The more conservative group tended to have more restricted views about the 
potential for solar, as we will see below. Perhaps more importantly, these actors associated 
purely conventional values with solar technology, principally that of economic efficiency. 
The energy problem was an economic one to them, and solar was interesting to them in so 


far as it could solve such a problem. 


Amory Lovins and the Solar Debate 

In October 1976 Amory Lovins, an American working in London for the Friends of 
the Earth, published an article in the high profile journal, Foreign Affairs. The ideas in the 
article were expanded in a book published in the spring of 1977, Soft Energy Paths.® The 
article and the book were remarkabie in the affect they had on the energy policy debate in 
general and the solar policy debate in particular. Lovins’s work triggered an immediate and 


furious response from a large number of critics, and he responded in detail to each of them. 


°"G.M. Plans Solar Power Hot Water System in Homes," The New York Times, 
February 14, 1977, p. 31. See also Ray Reece, The Sun Betrayed: A Report on the 
Corporate Seizure of U.S. Solar Energy Development (Boston: The South End Press, 1979), 
pp. 166-179 and "Solar Heat Lights Up a New Industry," Business Week, May 16, 1977, 
pp. 142-149. 


“The article is “Energy Strategies: The Road Not Taken," Foreign Affairs (October 
1976): pp. 65-96. The book is Soft Energy Paths: Toward a Durable Peace (Cambridge, 
MA: FOE/Ballinger, 1977). 
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His arguments were detailed and complex, and presented the most creative and sophisticated 


arguments in favor of solar energy that had been developed to date. To understand their 


importance as a background to the National Energy Plan and later developments in energy 
policy, we need to see the ways in which they triggered what was in effect an ideological 
backlash, and provided an analytical and conceptual focus for a group of growing importance 
in the solar movement, those who based their attachment to solar energy on beliefs about the 
nature of environmental problems and the relationship of energy technologies to them.” 

The major axis of cleavage in this debate was a conflict between solar and nuclear 
power. Solar advocates of the 1940s and 1950s, with perhaps only one exception, would 
have found such a conflict puzzling at best, as many of them had worked on nuclear power 
and were sympathetic to it. But by 1977 there was a substantial anti-nuclear movement in the 
United States (and Europe) and utility executives were starting to be concerned about 


anything that might undercut public support for nuclear power.” One such problem was 


“Lovins was not the only person to publish a major book on solar energy in this period. 
The years 1977-1979 saw an explosion of work on energy policy, including solar policy. 
However, none of them had the impact of crystallizing opposition to solar energy the way 
Lovins did, as well as providing a focus for a certain normative view of the proper role of 
energy in society. Whatever Lovins intended or thought of all this activity, he did become 
such a focus, and he sought a wide and influential audience by publishing in Foreign Affairs. 


“For accounts of nuclear power controversies and some analysis of them, see Henry F. 
Bedford, Seabrook Station: Citizen Politics and Nuclear Power (Amherst, MA: University of 
Massachusetts Press, 1990); John L. Campbell, Collapse of an Industry: Nuclear Power and 
the Contradictions of U.S. Policy (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1988), chapters 4 
and 5; Joseph G. Morone and Edward J. Woodhouse, The Demise of Nuclear Energy: 
Lessons for Democratic Control of Technology (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 
1989); Dorothy Nelkin, Nuclear Power and Its Critics: The Cayuga Lake Controversy 
(Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1971); Spenser R. Weart, Nuclear Fear: A History of 
Images (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1988), part IV. 
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public enthusiasm for solar energy and the broad public perception that it was already or soon 
would be available. An October 1976 article in the Solar Technology Report, a publication 
for the utility industry, noted with dismay that a recent national survey had indicated that the 
public thought that solar was the cheapest form of energy. As a result of such misperception, 
"Electric utilities, as represented by EEI [Edison Electric Institute], see this perception of 
solar energy as *cheap’ as leading to an erosion of favor for nuclear power."® Lovins’s 
arguments fit into this cleavage well, as part of his strategy for a soft energy path included a 
rejection of future building of central station nuclear power plants, and he had written 
previous works that had also been critical of nuclear power.® 

Lovins’s work prompted a flood of editorials, articles, reports, and photocopied 


papers that circulated quickly in energy policy communities. Those most fiercely critical of 


Lovins were written by nuclear advocates in academia and industry. Many of these were 


collected, along with Lovins’s response to them, in a set of remarkable Senate hearings. The 
actual testimony at the hearings was limited to a single day, December 9, 1976, and only 
included three witnesses, Senator Gaylord Nelson, Amory Lovins, and E. Linn Draper, Jr., 
head of the Nuclear Reactor Laboratory of the University of Texas at Austin. However, the 
printed record for the hearings remained open for several months, and the committee staff 


collected and published in the hearings many of the critiques of Lovins and his responses to 


®" Attitude Studies Show Misunderstanding, Apathy," Solar technology Report 2 (October 
1976): pp. 1-2, quote on p. 2, NREL. 


“Amory B. Lovins and John H. Price, Non-Nuclear Futures: The Case for an Ethical 
Energy Strategy (Cambridge, MA: Ballinger, 1975) contains many of the ideas in the later 
works, though not worked out as thoroughly. 
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them. The final documents ran to over 2200 pages.® 

The critiques of Lovins often attacked him on a variety of arcane technical grounds 
and he responded to them in kind, and often took them to task for their many technical 
inadequacies and sloppy readings of his work. One of Lovins’s contentions that had made 
the soft energy path argument so important and provocative was that his energy strategy was 
optimal from a narrow economic point of view. However, a reading of the record makes it 
clear that the often vituperative tone in Lovins’s critics is not a mere disagreement over data 
or calculations. The criticisms often turned ad hominem, ridiculing and nasty. These people 
were upset. 

For example, Dr. Ralph Lapp wrote that "Mr. Lovins has authored a very 


irresponsible article." Later in his critique he said "By the same token he [Lovins] suffers 
from the Aladdin Syndrome; he apparently believes that non-existent energy sources can 
spring forth form an R&D lamp, fully developed and economically viable." Perhaps most 
revealingly he said "Mr. Lovins here seems incapable of understanding that the trend to 
electrification in an industrial society does have its own logic and that the trend is now 
intensified by the necessity to shift from fluid to solid fuels."” This last comment revealed a 


conception of the energy problem reminiscent of those 20-30 years before, except that Dr. 


Lapp was more extreme in his statement than his predecessors. Here human agency vanished 


“U.S. Senate, Joint Hearings, Select Committee on Small Business and Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, “Alternative Long-Range Energy Strategies," December 9, 
1976, 94th Congress, 2d Session, Interior Committee Serial (94-47) (92-137), two volumes. 


“Lovins, Soft Energy Paths, especially chapters 6-8. 


*’'The quotes are from ibid., pp. 501, 503, and 507. 
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entirely. The nature of the energy problem derived from some deterministic "logic" instead 


of government policies and the actions of other human institutions. Like weather or an 


earthquake, this type of policy narrative puts the problem of energy in the category of an 


accidental cause, one in which unguided actions, the logic of electrification, result in 
unintended consequences, the rapid growth in demand for fuels.* This lack of agency 
implies also a lack of responsibility and of control. If no one or no institution caused this 
electrification, then no one was responsible for it and nothing could be done about it except 
to supply the electricity that is needed. Such a framing of the problem could only reject 
Lovins’s notions that the path of the U.S. energy system could be changed. 

Many other Lovins critics argue in similar ways about non-technical issues. It is clear 
that the way they framed the problem and associated normative values with certain 
technological choices, particularly the values that they ascribed to Lovins, that the most 
crucial issues were normative in nature, and that Lovins had challenged some deeply held 
values. Ian Forbes, a consultant who had numerous exchanges with Lovins, written and oral, 
said, 

Even if Lovins’ path were feasible and non-coercive, it is not clear that it is 
axiomatically a desirable goal. It flies in the face of centuries of human transition and 
the desire for less individual physical effort. In fact, it is in many ways a re-run of 
the protracted debate over industrialization in 19th century England.” 


Equally vehement and vituperative are critiques from some solar advocates, those who could 


be described as conventional as opposed to critical environmentalists. Sheldon Butt, who was 


“Stone, Policy Paradox, pp. 148-154. 


“Reprinted in Hearings, vol. 1, p. 571. 
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at that time the president of the Solar Energy Industries Association, wrote a scathing article, 
published in a collection that was reprinted in the hearings, in which he referred to Lovins as 
possessing the "arrogance of a self-appointed Messiah." Claiming that the social and political 
implications of an energy strategy are the most important, he said, 

In summary, Chapter X of Lovins’ article truly identifies his goals as being 
those of creating a "new society" founded upon the concept of "elegant frugality" -- in 
short, a society of peasants and craftsmen. The promises made earlier in the article 
that we can abandon much of our present energy capital stock and replace it with 
“soft"energy without giving up the material benefits which we have received from our 
present system are revealed by Chapter X as purposeful falsehoods.” 

Aden and Majorie Meinel, who had worked on the development of central station solar power 
plants in the desert Southwest, wrote in the same collection of articles a critique that started 
with yet another strong ad hominem attack on Lovins. 

We are chilled at the actions advocated by this seductive and well-written 
article and appalled that a person claiming to be a physicist could resort to what 
appears to us as distortions of technical reality. . . . Should this siren philosophy be 
heard and believed we can perceive the onset of a New Dark Age.” 

The point of these quotations is that the values that were often implicit in debates 
about solar and energy policy came out into the open. Lovins was accused of being 
Messianic, indifferent to the condition of the majority of the people, a liar, and a zealot who 
intended to turn modern democracies into feudal dictatorships. Can one be the Antichrist just 


for a novel approach in calculating dollars per Btu? Obviously not. Lovins had hit on some 


very sensitive nerves, challenging directly fundamental values that dominated convention 


*Sheldon Butt, "A Solar View of the Soft Path," in Hearings, vol. 2, pp. 889-890. 


“Aden Meinel and Marjorie Meinel, "’Soft’ Energy Paths—Reality and Illusion," in 
Hearings, vol. 2, p. 938. 


thinking about energy policy, and did so in such a credible way and in such an important 


forum that defenders of the status quo felt the need to respond quickly and vigorously, if not 


well. The debate reached the White House, with some of Lovins’s critics from the nuclear 
industry sending their comments to Katherine Schirmer, President Carter’s chief aide for 
energy. By the end of October even some of Lovins’s critics realized that they were getting 
nowhere attacking his technical arguments, so detailed and ready were his responses, and that 
he was besting them in debates.” 

Lovins’s responses in defending his work had several parts. He defended his technical 
claims at length. Just as importantly, he understood that debates over energy policy were 
political and ethical debates, debates over the kind of society in which one wants to live, and 
said so in his writings, testimony before the committee, and responses to critics. He put the 
issue strongly in his response to Ralph Lapp: "In my view, on the other hand, the energy 
problem is chiefly a social, political, and ethical one of how to accomplish our society’s 
diverse goals by meeting its heterogeneous end-use needs with an elegant economy of energy 

. . "® Exactly which social, political and ethical values he associated with the soft path was 
a complex matter. Lovins was clear that he regarded the soft path superior to the hard path 


in many ways, including on the basis of two traditional values, one of which had driven 


"Letter, George L. Gleason to Catherine (sic) Schirmer, plus attachment, February 14, 
1977, folder SC 3 1/20/77 - 1/20/82, box SC-4, WHCF, JCL, and William J. Lanouette, "A 
Latter-Day David Out to Slay the Goliaths of Energy,” National Journal October 1, 1977, 
pp. 1532-1534, reprinted in Hearings, pp. 784-786. 


Lovins, Soft Energy Paths, especially chapters 2, 9, and 10; Hearings, pp. 157-158, 
167, and 171 and vol. 2, pp. 669 and 793 for examples. Quote is in Hearings, vol. 2, p. 
682. 
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energy policy at least since the Truman administration, economic efficiency. The energy 
system would be cheaper in the strict microeconomic sense, assuming that the accounting was 
done properly, than the hard path. He also emphasized that the soft path would better 
promote pluralism, an important American values that had been little evoked in energy 
discussions, in the sense that people could live a variety of lifestyles, if they were willing to 
pay for them, under a soft energy path, but that certain lifestyles would be curtailed under a 
hard one. "In my view of the future, people who want to live [in a manner that uses a great 
deal of energy] can do so, but those who don’t needn’t: there is room for diverse lifestyles, 
including those representing post-industrial values."” 

However, Lovins also made it clear that he personally did embrace a set of values that 
could be seen as part of a critical environmentalism, notions of stewardship for ecosystems 
and the desirability of cultural and spiritual growth and the difficulties of ever-increasing 
material growth. He regarded his preferred energy strategy consistent with such values, but 
he argued strongly that the strategy did not require such values, that a soft energy path could 
co-exist with more conventional values like economic rationality. Nonetheless, since his 
energy strategy was a path consistent with critical environmental values and the critical side 
of the solar movement embraced his work with enthusiasm, those values were associated with 
him and his work. The split within the solar movement deepened, as conventional solar 
advocates saw the more critical group as a threat to their credibility and the critical groups 


saw the conventional group as sellouts uninterested in altering the technical basis of society 


“Hearings, vol. 2, p. 707 and p. 682. Lovins often mentioned that the soft path could be 
undertaken as a series of "technical fixes," which would require no large changes in 
institutions or lifestyles. See p. 701. 
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and too timid to do an effective job of promoting solar energy.” 


The DPR and the Decline of Solar 

May 3, 1978 was Sun Day, the solar equivalent of Earth Day. Organized by Denis 
Hayes, who had also organized Earth Day and had written another well known book 
advocating a transition to a renewable energy economy, Sun Day was the coming of age of 
the solar movement as a politically important pressure group. President Carter used the 
occasion to make a speech a the site of the new Solar Energy Research Institute in Golden, 
Colorado. Besides praising solar energy, Carter announced the start of a Domestic Policy 
Review (DPR) for solar energy.” Originally proposed in September 1977, solar advocates in 
the administration, particularly in the Council for Environmental Quality, had pushed for a 
solar DPR and got it by the end of May, 1978. 

The solar policy review was remarkable in several ways, both in the extent of its 
public participation program and many ways in which elites in the solar movement had 
substantial input into it as it proceeded, including a member of the Solar Lobby being 


detailed to be part of the staff of the DPR.” The results of the study were confusing. It 


For a more detailed discussion of this split among solar advocates, see Hempel, The 
Politics of Sunshine, chapter 5. 


“Luther J. Carter, "Sun Day Seen as More Potent Politically than Earth Day," Science 
200 (14 April 1978): 185-187 and Remarks at the Solar Energy Research Institute on South 
Table Mountain, May 3, 1978, in Public Papers of the Presidents: Jimmy Carter, 1978, 
Vol. 1 (Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1978), pp. 824-826. 


"The DPR process and its participation programs are described in greater detail in Frank 
N. Laird, "Technocracy Revisited: Knowledge, Power, and the Crisis in Energy Decision 
Making,” Industrial Crisis Quarterly 4 (1990): 49-61. 
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was very upbeat about the potential of solar as a major energy source in the sense that the 
President announced a national goal of making the nation 20% solar by the year 2000 as one 
result of the study. He also announced the establishment of a Solar Bank to provide low- 
interest loans to consumers who built solar houses, as well as a few other enhancements in 
solar programs. However, by the study’s own calculations, these programs would be 
inadequate to reach the 20% goal, or even come close to it, a fact that was not lost on the 
President’s aides or solar advocates.” Of more importance here than these technical details is 
the way that the problem was defined and the normative values that were implicit in that 
definition. "The national security and economic problems posed by our increasing 
dependence on imported oil establish a clear need for the rapid development and use of 
alternative domestic energy sources."” Analyzing the way solar could contribute to these 
goals framed the problem squarely within the traditional values that had dominated energy 
policy since President Truman. The broader public participation programs simply had 
nothing to say to these highly technical questions of market penetration and optimal R&D 
programs, and the solar groups that did have substantial inside access to the DPR process 
either could not or did not make an effort to change the way the problem was framed and the 


values that dominated that frame. Critical environmentalifsolar advocates had become a 


Marshall, "Carter Hails Solar Age." For some of the discussion among Presidential 
aides, and for Eizenstats initial skepticism, see memo, Tom Lambrix to Stu Eizenstat, David 
Rubenstein, and Bert Carp, May 10, 1979, plus attached draft decision memo for President 
Carter, folder Solar Energy [CF O/A 731][1], box 278, Staff Offices, Eizenstat, JCL. 


”Memo, Kitty Schirmer to Stu Eizenstat, May 24, 1978, plus attached Issues Definition 
Memorandum, folder Solar Energy 1978 [O/A 7432}[1], box 279, Staff Offices, Eizenstat, 
Jimmy Carter Presidential Library (hereafter JCL). Quote is on p. 2 of the attachment. 
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reasonably effective pressure group but had not found a political space in which the deepest 
normative issues associated with energy technology could be debated and also had not 


managed to get their values institutionalized into any of the responsible agencies of 


government.” President Carter announced the results of the DPR and the new solar programs 


at the ceremony dedicating the solar collectors on the west wing of the White House, 


mentioned at the start of the talk. 


CONCLUSIONS 

It is well known that President Reagan made sever cuts in the solar budget after he 
took office. It is often forgotten that President Carter and his second energy secretary, 
Charles Duncan, also tried to cut the solar budget during Carter’s last year in office. A 
Duncan memo, leaked to the press, called for cuts in the solar budget and increases in the 
nuclear and fossil fuel budgets, outraging solar and environmental groups.” A solar task 
force announced as part of the DPR in the ceremony in 1979 took an entire year to set up 
and have its first meeting.” Shortly after their greatest success, solar advocates could rightly 
feel that they were not doing so well. 

The normative values associated with energy policy, including solar policy, at the 


highest levels, remained constant from the Truman years through Carter. Those values were 


“For more extensive discussion see Laird, "Technocracy Revisited," and Frank N. Laird, 
Solar Eclipse: Technology, Values, and the Dynamics of Public Policy (forthcoming), 
chapter 6. 


*'Steve Lohr, "Duncan Memo Asks Cut in Solar Energy Funds," The New York Times, 
May 24, 1980, p. 29. 


“Inside D.O.E., June 27, 1980, p. 2. 
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economic efficiency and national security. The definition of the problem that those values 


imparted made it impossible to take solar energy seriously. Solar advocates split in the 1970s 


about the values that they associated with their technology, just as they were gaining some 
influence as a pressure group. The values of the politically dominant faction, the critical 
environmentalists, never were institutionalized in the government policy making bodies, and 
those who sought to change the organizational and decision structures of such policy making 
never created institutions in which such normative debate could take place, precluding 
substantial changes in the definition of the problem and hence constraining the outcome. 
Politically constructing technologies means developing institutions in which debates 
and discussions about normative values can take place. Serious change in technology policy 
means, over the long term, institutionalizing different sets of values. The partial success of 
doing so with environmental values may be an object lesson. Meaningful public participation 
is essential for finding ways of developing technologies that embody desirable political forms. 
Severe as they are, these are the requirements of technological citizenship, and periodic 
success as a pressure group is no substitute for them.” Otherwise, we may get something 


very different than we expect. 


“Winner, "Citizen Virtue.” 
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Theory and the Politics in World Politics 
Abstract 


Theories that more directly track the politics in world politics will end many unnecessary 
academic debates, integrate what people are already doing in ways that will enable scholars 
to talk with each other rather than at each other, and even help explain the origin and 
variation of some of the most central preference orderings in politics: those having to do with 
power, interests, justice, and time. Achieving these goals depends, however, on a twin 
realization: that politics has its own distinctive dynamics; that world politics is linkage 
politics. What is unique to world politics today is the values of the relevant variables in the 
domestic and strategic contexts. The implications of those unique values reflect, however, 
general political principles. Therefore, to understand what is distinctive about world politics 
today, or in any other period, we need to know not only what is distinctive about the linked 
international and domestic contexts facing the actors in different issue areas, but also what is 
common about the dynamics of politics. 


The dynamism in politics results from the ways in which the purposes that spring 
from different passions, interests, conceptions of justice, and visions of the past, present, and 
future interact with each other and with distributions of power. The cross-level linkages in 
world politics flow from the ways in which the structure and culture of international and 
domestic political arenas interact to create varying contexts for choice and from the fact that, 
whether governmental or non-governmental, actors pursuing international objectives typically 
also have to worry about domestic agendas and constituencies. Moreover, the actors in 
world politics are frequently coalitions composed of factions that have different preference 
orderings and care about their relative ability to affect coalition policies. As a result, the 
dynamics of international politics are likely to become intertwined with the politics of choice 
within coalitions and the politics that link factions in coalitions to their domestic 
constituencies. Therefore, to analyze world politics we need to be able to link the political 
dynamics of international politics with the political dynamics of domestic politics. 

The linked dynamics that drive world politics are enormously complex. The task of 
theory is to make the complex interpretable. The problem is that the pressure for theoretical 
simplification has often led analysts in directions that radically undermine their ability to see 
the politics in world politics. If the dynamism in politics is a function of the way in which 
perceptions of interest, power, and justice interact and if the political implications of those 
interactions vary yet again with what actors anticipate the future will bring, it makes little 
sense to simplify our theories by leaving out actors’ guesses about the future or by looking 
only at questions of power or interest or justice rather than how they combine. If world 
politics is linkage politics, it makes little sense to simplify our theories by looking only at 
system-level variables, or dyadic interactions, or unit-level characteristics of states and non- 
governmental actors, or domestic determinants rather than how they interact across different 
issue areas, actors, and time. 

We need theoretical generalizations that simplify by revealing what is distinctive about 
the dynamics of politics and the linkages in world politics. Adopting such an approach is 
particularly crucial because the outcomes and patterns generated by the linked dynamics in 
world politics are highly dependent on the prevailing initial conditions -- on the values of the 
relevant variables in the domestic and international contexts. Unfortunately, as things stand 
now it is far too easy for analysts to miss the theoretical significance of different 
combinations of initial conditions because many existing intellectual traditions and research 
programs focus on cases with distinctive sets of initial conditions. Indeed, assumptions about 
the values of initial conditions typically vary a great deal more across different research 
traditions than within them. Consequently, while scholars working within these different 
research traditions have developed many useful insights about particular sets of cases, they 
are poorly positioned to anticipate the implications of any changes in those initial conditions 
either for the political dynamics within one particular arena or for the linkages across the 
multiple arenas in world politics. Furthermore, because distinctive sets of initial conditions 
produce different characteristic patterns of politics, scholars can easily be led to the 
conclusion that there is something fundamentally wrong about the way other traditions see 
the world. The resulting debates are as unproductive as they are protracted. 

Reorienting research programs to pursue the politics in world politics will turn 
existing liabilities into powerful assets. While the values of the variables in the linked 
domestic and international contexts of world politics often produce unique mixes of initial 
conditions, the ways in which they interact reflect general principles about how politics 
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works. "Unique outcomes are the result of unique combinations in the values of theoretically 
relevant variables. They are not evidence of the absence of general political principles. . . . 
The same theoretical principles about politics produce quite different outcomes in different 
strategic and domestic contexts." By building theories that focus directly on those 
principles we will be able to end many unnecessary debates and integrate what people are 
already doing in ways that enable scholars to talk with each other rather than at each other. 
As that conversation takes place and our theories become less blinded by distinctive sets of 
assumptions about prevailing initial conditions, we will be better able to anticipate the cross- 
level effects of changes in any of the linked arenas, identify previously unanticipated systems 
of relations, and predict novel facts. Research programs which more effectively track the 
politics in world politics may even help explain both the origin and the variation of some of 
the most central preference orderings in politics: those having to do with power, interest, 
justice, and time. Finally, because they are designed to evaluate the political implications of 
the linked strategic situations actors confront, such approaches should also be more accessible 
to practitioners, attentive publics, and students. 

In sum: to understand what is distinctive about world politics today, or in any other 
period, we need to know not only what is distinctive about the linked international and 
domestic contexts facing each of the key actors in different issue areas but also what is 
common about the dynamics of politics. The purpose of this essay is to explain the 
reasoning that leads to these conclusions and to suggest some of the implications of this 
approach for how we go about understanding world politics. The first section covers the 
conceptualization of politics that leads to the conclusion that politics is dynamic and reviews 
the three principal political dynamics. The second section adds the fourth set of dynamics 
created by the cross-level linkages in world politics. The third section discusses how, given 
this view of politics and its linked dynamics, one might go about building theories of world 
politics and strategic choice. The fourth and concluding section briefly highlights the uses of 
a distinctly political theory of world politics. 


I. Political Dynamics 


Debates about the nature of politics have traditionally focused on questions about what 
actors and issues to think of as political. Some prefer the Weberian tradition that focuses on 
state actors and issue areas that involve “the monopoly of the legitimate use of physical 


force;"? others, Easton’s somewhat broader “authoritative allocation of values;"’ still others, 


the considerably more comprehensive view of the political in Arendt’s intricate distinction 
between the public and the private.* Meanwhile, critics of these traditions see their 
differences as less meaningful than their similarities and argue for an analysis of the political 
in gender relations, theories of knowledge, and other areas to which the discipline of political 
science has traditionally paid far less attention. 

That people should disagree about the scope and domain of the field of politics is 
understandable both because politics is an extraordinarily elastic concept and because the 
definitional debate is itself a high-stakes political struggle for scholars. However, while the 
debate is understandable, it is too often destructive and self-defeating. It is unlikely that 
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scholars will ever achieve consensus on the scope and domain of politics, and it would be 
counter-productive if they did. What people regard as political varies across time and culture 
because the primary actors, issues, goals, and values of the participants vary. Scholars 
ought, therefore, to ask how participants conceptualize the scope and domain of the political, 
not define it ahead of time. A priori scholarly definitions of the political treat a crucial 
variable as if it were a constant, turning what should be one of the centerpieces of our 
research into an unproblematic background condition. How people conceptualize the political 
is one of the crucial initial conditions of the political process. 

This observation leads to one of the most perverse effects of the preoccupation with 
scope and domain issues in debates about the nature of politics: it makes it easy for scholars 
to pay scant attention to the process of political interaction. That is perverse for it is in the 
process of politics that one finds the dynamics of politics -- the general theoretical principles 
about how politics works. The process of politics involves the art of purposefully achieving 
interdependent outcomes -- outcomes that depend on the choices or actions of people who 
may have different goals, values about legitimate procedures and outcomes, preferences, 
perceptions, or time horizons. While questions about what issues and actors to think of as 
political are crucial to any complete definition of politics, so too are questions about this 
process of political interaction. 

Human purpose is the beginning of the process of political interaction. People are 
political animals first because they have purposes, purposes anchored in their goals, values, 
preferences, and perceptions. The wellsprings of those purposes are as varied as the human 
condition, but without purpose, there can be no art of politics.° 

Purpose is, however, only a necessary first piece of the political process. Politics 
involves a special kind of purpose: the art of purposefully achieving interdependent 
outcomes. I have chosen the verb achieve because it simultaneously requires that the actor is 
in some way at least partially responsible for the outcome and yet remains neutral on the 
question of exactly what types of behavior (what sorts of tactics) are involved. Achieve can 
be either transitive or intransitive. The same is true of politics. While the political process 
often involves actions that have a clear direct object and are designed to alter outcomes, one 
of the greatest political skills is knowing when efforts to alter outcomes are likely to reduce 
the probability of achieving one’s purposes -- when it is best, therefore, to allow events to 
move in a desired direction without interference. Trying to alter outcomes only makes sense 
when doing something is better than doing nothing. It should be stressed that doing nothing 
and allowing events to take their course is a political act only if it both reflects choice (doing 
nothing was done on purpose) and if a different choice would have altered the probability of 
the outcome (one does not allow the sun to come up in the morning; it happens regardless). 
Only if both these conditions are met has one in any meaningful sense allowed events to 
move in a desired direction; only if both these conditions are met has one in any meaningful 
sense achieved anything. 

One can purposefully achieve outcomes without engaging in politics. For it to be 
political we must add a third criterion: that the outcomes are interdependent, that they depend 
on the choices or actions of people who may have different goals, values about legitimate 
procedures and outcomes, preferences, or perceptions. Politics is embedded in ongoing 
human relationships. While human relationships take on many different forms, the idea of 
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relationship logically implies interdependence. It is in this sense that politics is 
simultaneously individual and collective, that it describes relationships that reflect the 
interdependency among individuals and between individuals and the collective. The 
requirement of interdependence means that neither actions within a perfect market nor truly 
absolute rule is politics. Unless the individual parties within a relationship have some ability 
to affect what each other achieve, the outcomes generated by their separate choices or actions 
are not really interdependent. The requirement of interdependence also means that values 
about the nature of legitimate procedures and outcomes -- about the structure and substance 
of human relationships and social choices -- matter. The process of politics involves 
strategic interaction in the context of participants’ values about what is just. 

John Gerard Ruggie is very close when he argues that effective political action is the 
result of the fusion of “power and legitimate social purpose."° The political implications of 
human interdependence depend every bit as much on what the people in the relationship want 
to achieve and perceptions of legitimacy as on their power. But talking about politics as the 
fusion of power and purpose is too restrictive. Power involves the ability to alter outcomes; 
politics involves purposeful efforts to achieve interdependent outcomes. Whether power is 
relevant to achieving outcomes depends on the fit between one’s purposes and perceptions of 
how the situation is moving on its own. Hence the importance of socialization patterns that 
inculcate compatible values and norms, of being able to build environments for choice that 
create incentive structures that entice compatible preference orderings and affect people’s 
perceptions of the world around them.’ 

The strategic interdependency of power and variations in the compatibility of actors’ 
purposes generates the first major dynamic in the political process. 


PD#1. The strategic importance of power depends on the issue structure; the strategic 
significance of differences in the preference orderings in the issue structure depends 
on the power structure. The more incompatible the substantive goals in actors’ 
preference orderings, the more strategically important power becomes; the greater the 
disparity in actors’ relative power, the more strategically important are the differences 
in their substantive preference orderings. 


The strategic situation confronting purposive actors at any point in time is a function of the 
interaction between the perceived diplomatic and domestic stakes and the distributions of 
power across different issue areas and actors. Depending on how actors perceive that 
strategic situation, the relative importance attached to substantive issues versus power 
positions in their preference orderings will vary. 

Many political analysts stress the power structure. Many others prefer to focus on 
substance of what is at issue in politics. Both are on the wrong track. The strategic 
importance of power varies with the degree of congruent preferences; the strategic 
importance of power depends on the issue structure. While politics is the art of purposefully 
achieving interdependent outcomes, power is the ability to alter outcomes. If all the key 
actors’ interests in a particular issue area are compatible, (and their perceptions of the 
situation are also compatible), there is no need to alter choices or actions. Power (among 
this hypothetical group of actors) is strategically irrelevant.* The greater the perceived 
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conflict over interdependent outcomes, the more strategically important power. The strategic 
significance of differences in preference orderings depends, in turn, on the power structure. 
People who cannot alter outcomes are not relevant strategically. 

To this first central dynamic in politics we need to add a second. The goals and 
purposes of politics involve more than interests, they also involve values -- beliefs about 
what is legitimate, just, or fair. Questions of legitimacy are, of course, often related to 
interests because different distributions of outcomes are, in different cultures and time 
periods, regarded as more or less fair. But there is typically more to legitimacy than the 
effect of outcomes on interests. Values about the process by which outcomes are achieved 
are central to different concepts of legitimacy. 


PD#2. The political significance of differences in key actors’ preference orderings and 
power positions depends on the perceived legitimacy of their relationships with each 
other. The more legitimate the process and outcome dimensions of their 
relationships are perceived to be, the more likely it is that people will lengthen the 
time horizons they use when evaluating choices and outcomes, de-emphasize the effect 
of policy outcomes on their short-term interests and power positions, and accept 
outcomes that adversely affect their short-term interests and power positions. The 
less legitimate the process and outcome dimensions of their relationships are perceived 
to be, the more likely it is that people will shorten their time horizons, increase the 
stress on short-term interests and power positions, and mobilize in opposition to 
outcomes they would otherwise accept. Perceptions of legitimacy depend, in turn, on 
an internal political dynamic linking the process and outcome dimensions of those 
relationships: the lower the degree of perceived procedural legitimacy, the greater the 
political significance of the perceived legitimacy of the outcomes; the lower the 
perceived legitimacy of the outcomes, the greater the political significance of 
perceived procedural legitimacy. 


The process and outcome dimensions of legitimacy create social claims on behavior, 
norms about when individuals within a relationship are expected to forgo the pursuit of their 
individual preference orderings and defer to community values. When individuals refuse to 
recognize an obligation to accept those social claims on behavior -- when they refuse to 
accept community norms about when they should act cooperatively within a relationship -—- 
and pursue instead their individual preference orderings to the extent the power structure 
within the relationship makes possible, they are likely to be seen as acting illegitimately. 
The more people ignore social claims on their behavior and pursue what power makes 
possible, the more competitive their approach to achieving interdependent goals. Highly 
competitive approaches are, therefore, likely to undermine the legitimacy of those who 
pursue them and increase the political significance of the actors’ differences in preference 
orderings. Once this second dynamic has altered the issue structure, its effects ripple out 
into the first dynamic (because the strategic importance of power rises as the issue structure 
become less compatible), producing an increased emphasis on power and competitive 
behavior by the people in a relationship who perceive that they were the targets (the victims) 
of illegitimate behavior. 
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Because both actors’ preference orderings and their political interactions are affected 
by how these variables combine, it is important to stress how they interact. The strategic 
importance of different power structures depends upon the issue structure. The issue 
structure is, in turn, dependent not only on the degree of congruent interests but also the 
degree of shared values, especially those values which define what is considered legitimate 
on both process and outcome dimensions. It was, I suspect, a sense for this underlying 
political dynamic that motivated Durkheim’s suggestion that modern civilization needed to 
find a way to fuse the opportunities to pursue individual interests created by organic 
solidarity with the beliefs about legitimate behavior created by the mechanical solidarity of 
shared values.’ It would also appear to have been one of the driving forces in Weber’s 
interest in legitimacy and his conclusion that "Purely material interests and calculations of 
advantage as the basis of solidarity . . . result . . . in a relatively unstable situation. . . . In 
addition, there is normally a further element, the belief in legitimacy."’° 

To estimate the element of legitimacy in relationships one must recognize that it has 
its own internal political dynamic, one that is based in the interaction of its process and 
outcome dimensions. Variations in the degree of perceived procedural legitimacy affect the 
political significance of variations in the perceived legitimacy of different patterns of 
outcomes. Astute politicians know that and sometimes attempt to offset the potentially 
delegitimizing effects of falling short of expectations on one dimension by stressing 
accomplishments on the other. When both dimensions fall short, judgments about legitimacy 
frequently come to depend on the effectiveness of symbolic politics (whether it be Socrates’ 
noble lie, which was designed to legitimize the rule of the few best,'! de Gaulle’s politics of 
grandeur, or Thatcher’s stress on British sovereignty) or on the perceived existence of 
external threats . 

Because both the process and outcome dimensions of legitimacy are typically 
anchored within visions of what a relationship should look like over time, to add values 
about legitimacy to questions about the effect of discrete outcomes on interests analysts need 
to know the time horizons participants use to evaluate the issue structure confronting them. 
To evaluate the political significance of discrete outcomes, we need a sense of the actors’ 
perception of the history of their relationship. Events that appear identical to analysts out of 
context, may appear quite different to participants in historical context. Indeed, the opposite 
can happen as well: events that look quite different when taken in isolation may turn out to 
be theoretically comparable politically when placed in context. Therefore, to trace the 
possible effects of perceptions of legitimacy on the significance of interests in defining the 
issue structure, the different pieces of the issue structure must be analyzed within their 
historical and cultural contexts. 

The political dynamics generated by the different ways in which the issue and power 
structures have combined in the past and present can be dramatically altered by judgments 
about the effects of outcomes on the evolution of the issue and power structures over time 
and on the perceived legitimacy of the overall relationships. Political choice is a function not 
only of where the actors have been, but also of where they believe they are going. 

The effect of actors’ time horizons and judgments about the future introduces the third 
political dynamic. The strategic situation confronting actors at any point in time is a function 
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not only of the dynamics linking questions of interest, power, and justice but also of how 
actors expect each of these variables to evolve over time. 


PD#3. The strategic implications of the first two political dynamics depends on key 
actors’ judgments about the effects of different choices and outcomes on: the 
evolution of the issue and power structures over time, the perceived legitimacy of the 
overall relationship, and the extent to which actors will need to rely on power versus 
trust or compatible interests and values to achieve their goals. 


Consider, for example, the difference between the policy choices adopted by Neville 
Chamberlain in the 1930s and those recommended by Winston Churchill. Their different 
strategies for dealing with Hitler depended as much, if not more, on judgments about the 
effects of policy choices on the future as on evaluations about the past or present. Would a 
policy of appeasement today create a mutually acceptable issue structure tomorrow? If yes, 
the redistributive effects of appeasement on the power structure would be less strategically 
important because, given compatible interests, power is less important. If one judged, 
however, that the future would bring only increasingly incompatible interests and values, 
then the strategic importance of power -- and, hence, the dangers created by the 
redistributive effects of appeasement -- increases dramatically.’ Similarly, different 
judgments about the possibility of creating jointly acceptable outcomes have also been at the 
heart of some of the factional disputes within Israel about the advisability of trying to trade 
land for peace. And, while the substance of the issues dividing the Israelis and their 
neighbors could hardly be more different than those that divided Britain, France, and 
Germany at Maastricht, there is an important dimension of the politics of strategic choice 
that is theoretically similar. Issues of sovereignty were especially important to British policy 
factions at Maastricht for more than symbolic and cultural reasons. Questions about 
sovereignty are at root questions about who decides -- the power structure within the EC. 
The future structure of decision-making authority within the EC is more strategically 
important to British policy factions because they anticipate more future disputes on the 
substance of the issues than do French and German policy makers. 

The strategic situation at any point in time is, then, a function of how a series of 
contingent theoretical relationships combine. The strategic significance of power depends on 
the issue structure. The issue structure depends, in turn, not only on interests but also on 
values and perceptions of legitimacy (which have an internal political dynamic of their own 
based in the interaction of the process and outcome dimensions of legitimacy). To this 
combination then add key actors’ judgments about the results of different choices on the 
future, and one is finally in a position to evaluate the political dynamics in strategic choice. 

However to study world politics at this level is to reduce it to international politics -- 
the strategic choices of unitary actors with no domestic agendas or constituencies. There is, 
of course, a long intellectual tradition that assumes one can reduce world politics to 
international politics. This line of argument is most widely associated with the realist 
tradition and, especially, the works of Kenneth Waltz. In his classic Theory of International 
Politics Waltz posed the following question: "If changes in international outcomes are linked 
directly to changes in actors, how can one account for similarities of outcome that persist or 
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recur even as actors vary?" Waltz’s answer is that it is an error to focus on differences in 
the character of the actors in international politics, because the distinctive environment of 
international politics overwhelms cross-unit differences: "the enduring anarchic character of 
international politics accounts for the striking sameness of international life through the 
millennia... 

Waltz is right when he asserts that one cannot explain international politics 
exclusively with unit level characteristics. However, he is also quite wrong when he makes 
the mirror image claim that one can explain world politics by examining exclusively the 
distinctive character of international politics. The overall reason why Waltz’s conclusion on 
this point is incorrect is quite simple. Ironically, it was also given by Waltz: "Causes at the 
level of units and of systems interact. . . .". Unfortunately Waltz only drew one-half of the 
implications that flow from that observation: "[Therefore] explanation at the level of units 
alone is bound to mislead."'* While this observation is absolutely correct, equally correct is 
the inference not drawn: because “causes at the level of units and of systems interact," 
explanation at the level of system is also bound to mislead. 

The weight of the argument and evidence demonstrating that world politics is linkage 
politics is by now overwhelming. Robert Putnam is right when he argues that "the most 
portentous development in the fields of comparative politics and international relations in 
recent years is the dawning recognition among practitioners in each field of the need to take 
into account entanglements between the two."* Bruce Bueno de Mesquita and David 
Lalman come to an even more starkly unambiguous conclusion after comparing the relative 
value of a pure statecraft interpretation of international conflict (a "realpolitik/unconstrained 


international interaction game") that assumes "foreign policy objectives are determined by the 
structure of the international context" with a "domestic/constrained" version that assumes 
"domestic political processes have first determined the goals or objectives to be pursued."!® 


[T]he world operates as in the constrained model, in which domestic imperatives 
interact with international structural forces to shape foreign policy outcomes... . 
None of the evidence for the realpolitik deductions from the theory is consistent with 
expectations. None of the results for the domestic interpretation of international 
interactions are inconsistent with the theory.’’ 


These interactions -- these entanglements -- between domestic and international politics create 
the fourth set of dynamics in world politics. 


II. Linkage Politics 


The linkages in world politics stretch across three arenas: international politics, 
domestic politics, and the factional politics of policy coalitions operating at the juncture of 
the international and domestic political arenas. The dynamics of linkage politics affect not 
only the structure and culture of each arena, but also the purposes, perceptions, time 
horizons, and power of the actors. At both the level of context and the level of actors the 
principal sources of variation are sometimes international and sometimes domestic. But 
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whatever the source of the variation, their effects on outcomes are the result of how they 
interact. 


PD#4. The impact of the external strategic situation (created by the first three 
political dynamics) on outcomes depends on the interaction of the variables in the 
external dynamics with those theoretically relevant characteristics of the units of 
analysis that affect the internal politics of strategic choice. Internal characteristics of 
the units of analysis affect: (1) the substance of the preferences and perceptions of 
mobilized groups and policy factions, their reactions to political and policy risk- 
taking, and the internal consistency of the policy packages adopted by coalitions; (2) 
the ability to mobilize theoretically relevant resources, norms about appropriate 
behavior and legitimate uses of power, and the capacity to initiate and sustain 
strategically wise policy; and (3) the substance of key actors’ judgments about the 
future effects of choices and outcomes, their time horizons, and their reactions to 
future political and policy risks. 


Consider first several quite different examples of the linked contexts in world politics: 
the Westphalian state system and the late 20th century. The Westphalian system is the 
archetypal state-centered system in which international politics dominates policy choices and 
outcomes. The modern period appears starkly different as the decreasing meaningfulness of 
state boundaries and the growth of non-governmental and transnational actors make the 
traditional assumption that international politics is interstate politics increasingly problematic. 
Many draw the inference that because the face of world politics has changed, new theories 
are needed. Actually what has changed is the initial conditions in the three arenas and, with 
them, the characteristic patterns in the outcomes generated by the same theoretical dynamics. 
If our theories were built to look for those dynamics and the effect of changing initial 
conditions, one approach could explain both the contexts for choice created by the 
Westphalian state system and the contexts for choice created by the growth of transnational 
politics as we near the 21st century. 

The state system did not begin in 1648 at Westphalia. Westphalia stabilized an 
existing state system and moderated the use of force by developing a new set of legitimizing 
principles that closely linked international and domestic politics in ways that enabled policy 
coalitions to act as if foreign policy and raison d’état dominated choice. The distinctive 
features of the Westphalian system were the norms that dynastic rulers received their 
legitimacy from each other (hence from interstate not domestic arrangements), that the 
religion of the country was the ruler’s prerogative, and that the settlement of competing 
territorial claims would be ratified through major power treaties. These principles were 
entirely consistent with the classical balance of power system’s focus on using limited wars, 
ad hoc alliances, and reciprocal compensation to prevent hegemony and preserve the 
independence and survival of the key actors -- the major military powers -- in Europe. This 
diplomatic system depended, however, on a theoretically distinctive set of initial conditions. 
The largely agricultural, pre-industrial economies made it comparatively easy to measure the 
resources available to different governments and to prevent major changes in military power 
by preventing, or at least limiting, territorial expansion. The absence of nationalism and the 
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widespread acceptance of autocratic, dynastic rule reduced the ideological differences among 
policymaking elites, supported the norm that legitimacy was a function of interstate 
agreement, facilitated the practice of reciprocal compensation, and created little internal 
resistance to frequent changes in alliance partners and to basing policymaking on 
considerations of power.’® All these initial conditions changed with the industrial 
revolution, the growth of nationalism, the pressure for democracy, and the increasing 
involvement first of the upper middle classes and then mass publics in domestic politics. 
These changes in the linked contexts of world politics profoundly weakened both the 
Westphalian system and its characteristic forms of diplomacy. It was then the actors 
operating within this changing environment for choice who drove the final nails in the coffin 
of the classical balance of power and the Westphalian state system. Bismarck adopted 
nationalism as the justification for German unification and successfully ignored the 
Westphalian norms which called for the legitimization of territorial and dynastic changes 
through the treaty system. To maintain the now favorable status quo, Bismarck then built a 
quite different diplomatic system of standing, pre-targeted alliances to handle the more 
fundamental conflicts of interest generated by the initial conditions of the late 19th century. 
That he succeeded only briefly and incompletely in spite of his virtuosity and that his 
successors failed so miserably was a function not only of their errors, but also of the 
extraordinarily difficult and self-aggravating linkages between domestic and international 
politics in this period.’ 

The initial conditions in the linked arenas of world politics are quite different today. 
A new set of economic, environmental, and other issues have joined the historic security 
concerns at center stage. Efforts to alter outcomes in these new issue structures depend on 
theoretically distinctive sources of power. Because the issues are also often intrinsically 
transnational (as opposed to interstate), they typically require more complex coalition 
building across a broader range of actors. Those coalitions must still usually involve 
governments if they are to achieve their objectives because national governments are still the 
largest and most politically significant human organizations that are capable of both making 
policy and mobilizing the resources and people necessary to implement the choices made. 
But while in this sense world politics is still built around a state system, the choices of 
governments are less and less sufficient to achieve desired outcomes. Government policy 
coalitions increasingly need IGOs, NGOs, transnational economic enterprises, and domestic 
pressure groups and organizations on board. So it is not just that the issue and power 
structures in international politics look different, the other arenas -- those involving factional 
politics within policy coalitions and the politics between those factions and their domestic 
constituencies -- look different as well. 

However, before one draws the inference that these changes in context and actors 
require new theories of world politics, it is important to remember that one does not have to 
take the almost 350 year jump from the beginning of the Westphalian system to the present 
to see the initial conditions in the three arenas of world politics vary enough across time, 
issue areas, and actors to create distinctive patterns of outcomes. That comes through 
unambiguously in the case histories of Britain, France, and Germany in The Price of Power. 
It is also clear around us today when one compares the weight of international political and 
economic arenas on choice in post-colonial societies during the decades immediately after 
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formal independence with the relative autonomy of domestic arenas in the United States 
during the same period. Indeed, there are important differences in the relative weight of 
domestic and international arenas across issue areas and short time periods even for 
"superpowers." U.S. foreign economic policy was far less constrained by international 
variables in the first decade of the cold war than was its defense policy. With the cold war’s 
end the opposite pattern holds: there are far more significant actors in the international arena 
in economic policy than in military and security issues. 

Therefore what needs to be done to understand the implications of the new issues and 
actors in world politics today is what needs to be done to understand the old issues and 
actors: map the structure and culture of the linked arenas across the relevant issue areas, 
actors, and time periods. Then, with a map of the context in hand, go to the actors trying to 
achieve interdependent outcomes. 

Effective international strategy depends on the ability of key factions to bridge the 
political dynamics that are simultaneously going on in each of the three linked arenas in 
world politics. The international arena affects what is at issue in world politics, the 
theoretically relevant sources of power, the time policy factions have to act, and the future 
consequences of any present choices and actions. International politics can even affect which 
actors have to be on board domestically and their relative power positions. But to analyze 
the effect of international politics on choice, we need to know how policy makers perceive 
the strategic context and how they react to their perceptions. More specifically, we need to 
identify internal effects on: goals, values, and perceptions; the time horizons used when 
evaluating the cost-benefit mixes associated with different choices; the potential trade-offs 
between the cost-benefit mix associated with discrete outcomes and the perceived legitimacy 
of the overall relationship; and the structure of risk-taking preferences. Domestic politics 
affects the dynamics linking perceptions about interests with assumptions about the nature of 
legitimate relationships, including the internal dynamic between the process and outcome 
dimensions of legitimacy and the role of political symbols. 

Domestic variables also affect the structure of power in international politics in at 
least three important ways. First, while considerations of statecraft are crucial to our 
understanding of the theoretically relevant sources of power in international politics, the 
sources of an actor’s power within an ongoing international relationship are typically 
embedded in the cultural arrangements in each society and those social, economic, and 
institutional factors that affect the structure of political mobilization. Consequently whether 
the sources of power are social, economic, institutional, or military will depend not only on 
what policy makers are trying to achieve diplomatically (the classic scope and domain 
questions in power analysis and statecraft””) but also on the domestic characteristics of the 
countries involved. The ability of U.S. policy makers to influence European policy factions 
depends, for example, not simply on the available instruments of statecraft but also on 
whether or not European policy makers regard the United States to be an effective or 
legitimate leader. Typically those judgments will reflect domestic, as well as international, 
factors. Second, the willingness and ability of actors to take advantage of different sources 
of power will vary with prevailing norms about appropriate behavior. Third, the ability to 
translate strategic assets into desired outcomes depends on the actors’ capacity to mobilize 
theoretically relevant resources and to initiate and sustain strategically wise policy. In cases 
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where the source of power rests on the ability to carry out resource-dependent statecraft 
effectively, understanding the politics of extraction and its effects on the domestic politics of 
strategic choice are absolutely central to estimating the ease with which coalitions can 
mobilize domestic resources in pursuit of foreign policy objectives. Power, in the sense of 
the ability to alter interdependent outcomes, is a function not simply of having theoretically 
relevant sources of power, but of being able to use those sources well. 

That the internal characteristics of the units of analysis affect the variables in the third 
set of political dynamics is clear and unmistakable. Judgments about the future effects of 
different choices and outcomes reflect the time horizons used by different mobilized groups 
and policy factions, their risk-taking preferences, and the significance they attach to different 
dimensions of the relationships over time. 

The linkages among the domestic and international arenas thus affect the values of all 
of the critical variables in each of the three political dynamics in each of the arenas in world 
politics. These linkages generate the fourth central dynamic in world politics. Tracing these 
interactions is crucial not only for understanding individual diplomatic initiatives and their 
outcomes but also for explaining the overall patterns that characterize different historical 
periods and countries. Indeed, it is only by building approaches that focus on the linked 
dynamics in world politics that one can hope to identify the origins of the major 
transformations which create the distinctive periods of world politics. It was the combination 
of the changes in the linked arenas of world politics and the choices made by purposive 
actors that created the origin and the end of the Westphalian system. It was the combination 
of contextual changes and the choices of actors that produced the beginning and end of the 
cold war. If the European state system changes qualitatively as a result of Maastricht or if 
new issues and transnational actors change the face of world politics, it will be because of 
the linked dynamics generated by purposive actors operating in new contexts. 


III. Theory Building in World Politics 


To find theoretically equivalent variables in world politics one must first examine the 
context within which politics is taking place. The belief that operational equivalence 
produces theoretical equivalence is an illusion left over from a misreading of early logical 
positivism. Data are not theoretically equivalent because they are the same "things" 
empirically. Theory building is about the relationships described in systems of statements; it 
is not about the alleged "true" nature of things.” Furthermore, the problems created by 
the mistaken emphasis on the "true" properties of things are often compounded by the 
tendency to define theoretical relationships in terms that have meanings "specific to some 
particular society," or to put it differently, to one specific set of initial conditions. 


[I]f social laws or theories are to formulate relations of dependence . . . throughout 
the wide range of cultural differences manifested in human action, the concepts 
entering into those laws cannot denote characteristics occurring in just one special 
group of societies.” 
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In politics one finds the theoretical equivalence of different variables in their political 
significance in ongoing human relationships. The same data should be used as indicators for 
the same concepts only if the politically relevant contexts -- and actors’ perceptions of those 
contexts -- are comparable theoretically. In both comparative (across country, organization, 
or institution) and longitudinal (across time) studies of world politics, operational equivalence 
is often likely to turn out to be theoretical inequivalence. 

Given this epistemological assumption, it makes sense to begin the search for 
theoretically comparable political variables by looking first for issues that generate 
controversy among mobilized groups and policy factions. Having found the issue structure, 
one then reexamines the context looking for the theoretically relevant sources of power that 
are embedded in the particular cultural, economic, and institutional arrangements that link the 
actors who are purposefully attempting to achieve interdependent outcomes within that issue 
structure. What is particularly important at this stage of the research design is matching the 
power positions, perceptions, and preference orderings of mobilized groups and policy 
factions. Having made these matches, one is in a position to assemble the individual pieces 
into an overall picture of what is at issue among politically relevant groups and policy 
factions. To assess the strategic significance of that overall pattern one needs to return once 
again to the specific human context within which purposeful attempts to achieve 
interdependent outcomes are taking place and look for the prevailing norms and values that 
affect perceptions of legitimacy on both process and outcome dimensions. That information, 
when added to the initial picture of what is at issue among politically relevant groups and 


policy factions, creates a snapshot of the strategic situation created by visions of the past and 
present. Look one more time to add judgments about the future and one is finally in a 
position to analyze the first three political dynamics: 


PD#1. The strategic importance of power depends on the issue structure; the strategic 
significance of differences in the preference orderings in the issue structure depends 
on the power structure. The more incompatible the substantive goals in actors’ 
preference orderings, the more strategically important power becomes; the greater the 
disparity in actors’ relative power, the more strategically important are the differences 
in their substantive preference orderings. 


PD#2. The political significance of differences in key actors’ preference orderings and 
power positions depends on the perceived legitimacy of their relationships with each 
other. The more legitimate the process and outcome dimensions of their 
relationships are perceived to be, the more likely it is that people will lengthen the 
time horizons they use when evaluating choices and outcomes, de-emphasize the effect 
of policy outcomes on their short-term interests and power positions, and accept 
outcomes that adversely affect their short-term interests and power positions. The 
less legitimate the process and outcome dimensions of their relationships are perceived 
to be, the more likely it is that people will shorten their time horizons, increase the 
stress on short-term interests and power positions, and mobilize in opposition to 
outcomes they would otherwise accept. Perceptions of legitimacy depend, in turn, on 
an internal political dynamic linking the process and outcome dimensions of those 


relationships: the lower the degree of perceived procedural legitimacy, the greater the 
political significance of the perceived legitimacy of the outcomes; the lower the 
perceived legitimacy of the outcomes, the greater the political significance of 
perceived procedural legitimacy. 


PD#3. The strategic implications of the first two political dynamics depends on key 
actors’ judgments about the effects of different choices and outcomes on: the 
evolution of the issue and power structures over time, the perceived legitimacy of the 
overall relationship, and the extent to which actors will need to rely on power versus 
trust or compatible interests and values to achieve their goals. 


It is at this level that one finds theoretically comparable political processes that can be 
used to build theories about the interaction of individuals and unitary actors. In an 
international context these dynamics describe the strategic interaction of governmental and 
non-governmental actors. In a comparative context they create the basis for understanding 
the political dynamics within policy coalitions and the dynamics that link policy factions and 
mobilized groups within domestic politics. However to analyze world politics one needs to 
link the political dynamics of international politics with the political dynamics of domestic 
politics. Doing that requires a theoretical approach for analyzing actors that have 
theoretically relevant internal characteristics and for examining the distinctive political 
dynamics of social, as distinct from unitary, choice. With such an approach we can examine 
the cross-level linkages in the fourth political dynamic: 


PD#4. The impact of the external strategic situation (created by the first three 
political dynamics) on outcomes depends on the interaction of the variables in the 
external dynamics with those theoretically relevant characteristics of the units of 
analysis that affect the internal politics of strategic choice. Internal characteristics of 
the units of analysis affect: (1) the substance of the preferences and perceptions of 
mobilized groups and policy factions, their reactions to political and policy risk- 
taking, and the internal consistency of the policy packages adopted by coalitions; (2) 
the ability to mobilize theoretically relevant resources, norms about appropriate 
behavior and legitimate uses of power, and the capacity to initiate and sustain 
strategically wise policy; and (3) the substance of key actors’ judgments about the 
future effects of choices and outcomes, their time horizons, and their reactions to 
future political and policy risks. 


I will begin with a discussion of how the first three political dynamics affect strategic 
interaction in each of the three critical arenas: international politics, domestic politics, and 
the factional politics of policy coalitions. Having done that, I will turn to the fourth dynamic 
and the cross-level linkages crucial to world politics. 
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International Politics 


When one adopts the theoretical approach outlined above and examines international 
politics looking for patterns created by the interaction of the first three political dynamics, a 
fascinating possibility emerges. Many of the debates about the relative value of different 
theoretical approaches -- such as the historic one between realists and idealists or the more 
recent and ongoing one between neorealism and neoliberal institutionalism” -- are not 
driven so much by different theoretical assumptions about the underlying political processes 
as by different empirical assumptions about the values of the observed variables. Realists, 
idealists, liberals, and others make varying assumptions about: the degree of compatible 
interests in the issue structure and, hence, the frequency of security threats; the frequency of 
different classes of issues, which affects not only what people bargain about but also the 
theoretically relevant sources of power and, thus, the power structure; the length of 
policymakers time horizons; the degree of common values and the extent to which outcomes 
and procedures are perceived to be legitimate. 

The importance of these different empirical assumptions cannot be overstated. 
Because politics is dynamic -- and because these political dynamics interact with each other -- 
the patterns which emerge under restrictive sets of initial conditions will look quite different. 
Those distinctive patterns appear, in turn, to support the different theoretical arguments made 
by the competing research traditions. The durability of these debates should have provided 
the clue to their resolution long before now. If any of these research programs’ theoretical 
arguments had been expressed in universal hypotheses that transcended the initial conditions 
of the cases its proponents were interested in, the debate would have been won and over.” 
It is only because the different sides are simultaneously right (in that they are on to 
something important in the substantive areas they study) and wrong (in that their hypotheses 
are not universals) that the debates rage on so unproductively. 

Consider the longstanding debates between the realist and idealist traditions in 
international politics. What really separates these intellectual traditions is not different 
understandings of the first dynamic of politics but rather different assumptions about the 
character of the issue structure. Those associated with the idealist tradition typically assume 
that conflicts of interest are the result of misperceptions about the true nature of the issue 
structure -- that when one strips away those misperceptions about the issue structure what 
one finds is compatible interests, goals, and values. Given those assumptions about the issue 
structure, power is of little strategic significance. From this perspective the realist emphasis 
on power is doubly destructive. Striving for power not only creates its own conflicts of 
interest, it accentuates the strategic significance of any differences in preference orderings 
that do exist (because of small variations in interests, values, or perceptions). Realists start 
from radically different assumptions about the issue structure. The realist issue structure is 
filled with conflict, either because of the true nature of the underlying issues or because 
perceptual differences cannot be eliminated. That being the case, power is far more 
strategically important. 

What is so striking -- and theoretically significant -- is that both realists and idealists 
implicitly start with the same underlying assumption about the political dynamic that links the 
issue and power structures. The fact that this essential theoretical assumption is shared is 
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ironic not only because of the degree of hostility that often pervades debates among members 
of the two intellectual traditions, but also because what they disagree about is the values of 
the observed variables (the nature of the issue structure), not how those variables are related 
to the strategic significance of power. 

While the first political dynamic provides the starting point for understanding what the 
realist and idealist traditions actually disagree about, to examine any of their interpretations 
in detail one needs to add the effects of the second, third, and fourth dynamics. Take, for 
instance, the realist tradition. While realists tend to study issue areas and periods when 
values about what is just are either weak or in dispute, concerns about the effects of varying 
levels of legitimacy (PD#2) on the dynamic linking the issue and power structures turn out to 
be central to realist analyses. Thucydides focused on the strategic and political implications 
of legitimacy in his analysis of the effect of Athens’ imperium on the onset of the 
Peloponnesian War and in his discussion of the evolution of the war in the debates over the 
Mitylene, Melos, and the sacking of Platea. His analysis of the impact of domestic variables 
on the quality of the Athenean policy-making process before and after Pericles’ death brings 
the fourth political dynamic center stage.* Machiavelli’s diplomatic prescriptions varied 
dramatically depending on whether the strategic context was one without agreed upon 
standards of legitimate conduct -- as was the case both domestically and diplomatically in 
Renaissance Italy -- or one with an established, legitimate political order -- as in Republican 
Rome.”* E.H. Carr was preoccupied with the origin of legitimate orders.”” Hans 
Morgenthau concluded that in successful balance of power systems "It [was]. . . common 
moral standards and a common civilization as well as common interests, that kept in check 
the limitless desire for power . . . and prevented it from becoming a political actuality."* 
Henry Kissinger argued that diplomacy could only restrain the resort to force in legitimate 
orders and tied perceptions of the sources of those orders to domestic variables: "a nation 
will evaluate a [foreign] policy in terms of domestic legitimization, because it has no other 
standard of judgment."” 

Given the interest in legitimacy and the effects of domestic political processes on 
international politics in the classic realist tradition, it is ironic that modern efforts to build 
theory within this intellectual tradition have until very recently down played the role of 
norms and typically continue to “characterize international affairs as divorced from the give 
and take of domestic politics."* It is even more perplexing that these political dynamics 
were missed by scholars interested in the U.S.-Soviet competition. The focus on military 
power during the cold war arms race was anchored in an issue structure built on 
fundamentally opposing values and preference orderings. It was what was at issue that made 
military power strategically important (PD#1). The political significance of differences in 
preference orderings in the issue structure was magnified by the absence of agreed upon 
standards of legitimacy either domestically or diplomatically (PD#2). Different time 
horizons and different views of likely futures affected the strategic implications of specific 
issue and power structures and the extent to which policymakers believed they would need to 
rely on power versus trust (PD#3). The cold war was, finally, deeply embedded in the 
domestic political dynamics in each country and the ability of factions to build policy 
coalitions (PD#4). It is precisely because the cold war was embedded in all these linked 
dynamics that its end has unleashed accelerating cross-level changes in world politics. 
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These linked dynamics can be seen in far more international events than the end of 
the cold war. The escalating international opposition to the foreign policy coalitions in 
Wilhelmine Germany and the sudden erosion of de Gaulle’s and Thatcher’s international 
position toward the end of their terms in office were directly related to the effects their 
highly competitive diplomatic approaches had on the perceived legitimacy of their claims by 
the actors with whom they were bargaining. The origins of those competitive tactics are to 
be found in the entanglements between domestic and international politics.*! Domestic 
politics and the diplomatic significance of perceptions of legitimacy were also at the very 
heart of the entire history of the El Chamizal dispute between the United States and 
Mexico.*” European opposition to the Reagan administration’s attempt to prevent the 
building of a pipeline to the Soviet Union in the early 1980s reflected not only differences in 
preference orderings in the issue structure but also a widespread sense that it was illegitimate 
to use the asymmetries in relative economic and military power to try to coerce European 
acquiescence in an area that was politically sensitive domestically. Similarly, the Reagan 
administration’s rejection of the Law of the Sea reflected not only the ability to act (based on 
the relevant sources of international power) and the desire to protect interests (based on the 
issue structure) but also concerns about the treaty’s creation of new norms about the nature 
of legitimate outcomes and procedures and how those new norms would affect the issue and 
power structures over time.* 

The ups and downs of collective security can be traced to the same general dynamics. 
The failure of collective security under the League of Nations was not only the result of 
problems generated by the distribution of power in interstate politics and differences in the 
issue structure, it was also the result of not having any widely accepted norms that could 
legitimize major territorial changes without resort to force and the difficulty policy factions 
had mobilizing domestic consent. The comparative success of collective security in response 
to Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait was due to the to the distinctive nature of the issues involved, 
the effect of the cold war’s end on the power structure, and the ability of the anti-Iraq 
coalition to claim they were enforcing international norms. Even with all these international 
assets, the Bush administration was only barely able to avoid a constitutional crisis within the 
United States by using the creation of an international coalition legitimized by the United 
Nations to affect the domestic politics of strategic choice in Congress. 

While I have mentioned some examples of the effects of domestic politics in the 
discussions so far, most of the points have focused on the combined effects of the first three 
political dynamics on efforts to achieve interdependent outcomes in international politics. To 
integrate the fourth dynamic into the first three we need to examine the domestic context 
systematically looking for linkages between the international issue and power structures and 
what is at issue domestically among organized groups and policy factions. 


Domestic Politics and the Origins of Opposition to Policy Coalitions 
The contexts within which domestic politics takes place are typically quite different 


than the contexts for international politics. The theoretical significance of those differences 
in context is, however, frequently misunderstood. Differences in context affect the values of 
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the theoretically relevant variables -- the initial conditions. The types of interdependent 
outcomes mobilized groups attempt to achieve tend to be different in domestic political 
contexts; they also less frequently involve the threats to security that characterize "anarchic" 
systems. Given different issue structures and variation in the security threats, the relevant 
sources of power will look different -- especially since the domestic context usually provides 
a range of legal and institutional mechanisms that rarely exist internationally. Add to this 
already significant list of different initial conditions in the issue and power structures 
variations in norms and values about the procedural and outcome dimensions of justice, 
differences in time horizons, and variations in the internal characteristics of the units of 
analysis and it is easy to understand why scholars and other analysts have developed 
distinctive sets of theories for international and domestic politics. The time has come, 
however, to break down the barriers between international and comparative politics created 
by theory building within restrictive sets of initial conditions. The reason is simple. The 
implications of the different values in the initial conditions characteristic of domestic settings 
depend on the same general political principles -- the same political dynamics -- that drive 
statecraft or bargaining among transnational non-governmental groups. 

Consider, for instance, the analysis of the politics of extraction in The Price of 
Power. The political dynamics linking the issue and power structures (PD#1) led to the 
assumption that “the political cost of opposition is an interactive function of the desire and 
ability to oppose." Late nineteenth century Liberal governments in Britain tried to reduce the 
political risks created by the increasing power of working class groups by coopting them with 
government funded benefits.** However, just as the political impact (the strategic 
implications) of power depends on the compatibility of the actors’ preference orderings, so 
too is the political significance of a difference in preference orderings a function of the 
ability to mobilize opposition "coalitions that have control over relevant resources and/or 
access to the policy making process."** At the beginning of the twentieth century 
conservative groups opposed increased extraction in both Germany and Great Britain. While 
the goals were similar, their political assets were not, hence the far greater impact of German 
conservatives on tax policy. 

The political significance of legitimacy in determining the response to differences in 
preference orderings (PD#2) led to the assumption that “the desire to oppose efforts by 
policy coalitions to extract resources and/or allocate them is a joint function of the 
[perceived] net adverse impact of extraction and allocation policies and their perceived 
illegitimacy." The outcome dimension of legitimacy within the politics of extraction is traced 
by looking for: adverse effects "on the ability to sustain or improve established patterns of 
life," how "concentrated the adverse effects of taxation [are] on one group," how "marked a 
change in levels or types of taxation" is, and the visibility of "[government funded] benefits 
that can be directly consumed or experienced."** Because the process dimension of 
legitimacy affects the political significance of different outcomes, opposition to the net 
adverse effects of policy outcomes can be offset by increasing the "access members of a 
group have to the political system in general and to decision making on the allocation of 
resources in particular." There is a problem, however, with trying to get people to accept 
unpleasant outcomes by trading access for increased legitimacy -- increased access will 
change the power structure in the decision making process. Consequently the attractiveness 
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of the access for legitimacy trade (PD#2) will depend on the strategic significance of power 
(PD#1) and how one expects it to develop in the future (PD#3). Depending on how those 
political dynamics fit together, policy factions may prefer another route for legitimizing the 
adverse effects of policy outcomes: "manipulating political symbols and/or the level of 
perceived security threats."%’ 

The variety of ways in which these dynamics fit together has produced quite different 
policy patterns. British conservatives under Disraeli implicitly assumed that it would be 
possible to build jointly acceptable issue structures and therefore moved to increase the 
legitimacy of policy outcomes by extending the franchise. Bismarck copied the extension of 
universal manhood suffrage in the late 1860s in Prussia and then carried it over into the new 
German constitution in 1871-72. But Bismarck had very different assumptions about the 
possibility of creating jointly acceptable domestic issue structures and, therefore, 
subsequently undercut the political value of the franchise by freezing the Reichstag out of 
major policy choices. De Gaulle similarly refused to risk sharing the power to make policy, 
with the result that he increased the level of opposition to controversial policy outcomes by 
decreasing their perceived legitimacy. Unwilling to change either his goals or policy-making 
prerogatives, he resorted to symbolic politics (the stress on French grandeur) in an effort to 
rebuild political legitimacy. Thatcher’s politics of exclusion also opted for control over 
procedural legitimacy, thereby dramatically increasing her vulnerability when outcomes 
turned sour.* 

These examples have inevitably brought us into another set of theoretical tasks. To 
examine the effect of internal characteristics of the units of analysis on the playing out of the 
first three dynamics in world politics we need to analyze the factional politics of policy 
coalitions and then build a theoretical bridge that connects the political risks generated by the 
playing out of the first three political dynamics domestically with the policy risks created by 
the first three political dynamics playing out internationally. It is in the mixing of the policy 
and political risks confronting mobilized groups and policy factions that one finds the linkage 
between what is at stake domestically and what is at stake diplomatically. It is this linkage 
between the domestic and diplomatic stakes that creates the domestic politics of strategic 
choice. 


Factional Politics at the Juncture of International and Domestic Politics 


The theoretical approach suggested for analyzing factional politics takes the same set 
of political dynamics and applies them to the mobilized groups and policy factions operating 
at the juncture of international and domestic politics. Consider first the internal dynamics of 
policy coalitions. Redistributive effects among policy factions within a coalition are more 
politically important when the goals are different; different goals are more important when 
there are uniquely essential key factions with relatively equal power. If the differences in 
goals or power are more a function of long-term objectives or trends than short-term 
differences, then the third political dynamic kicks in and the length of the actors’ time 
horizons become relevant.*? Concerns about the redistributive effects of coalition policy on 
factional power positions was a central reason for the suboptimal and internally inconsistent 
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policy choices made by the roughly balanced factions in the conservative agrarian/industrial 
coalition that dominated foreign policy choice in Wilhelmine Germany.“ While 
substantively quite different, the suboptimal and unstable policy profiles characteristic of pre 
1905 French policy making were also a direct result of the particular way in which power 
was distributed among policy factions that had different long-term goals in the great debates 
between monarchists and republicans, clericalists and anti-clericalists, advocates of 
colonialism and revanche.*! 

Factional politics within policy coalitions are also affected by perceptions of 
legitimacy (PD#2). The competitiveness with which factions bargain with each other affects 
the process dimension of legitimacy and, thus, the willingness of factions to support the 
coalition even when the short-term results are unattractive. Notions about perceptions of 
legitimacy also play a part in the assumption that factions’ willingness to accept political 
risks in pursuit of coalition policy will vary with the level of “control they have over policy 
choice and implementation." It is, after all, not "fair" to ask people to run great political 
risks in support of policies over which they have little control. For the same reasons 
defections are quite likely to occur from coalitions in which control is spread thinly.” 

The factional politics within policy coalitions in world politics are made immensely 
more difficult because they are simultaneously entangled with two other sets of strategic 
interactions: among international actors; between policy factions and their domestic 
constituencies. The theoretical approach for creating a bridge across these three linked 
arenas focuses on predicting how policy factions react to the mix of policy and political risks 
confronting them. The three political dynamics in the international arena create the intrinsic 
policy risks -- "the probability that the substantive goals of established policy will not be 
achieved . . . even if [those policies are] carried out successfully" -- associated with different 
choices. The three political dynamics in the two domestic contexts (among policy factions 
and between those factions and their domestic constituencies) create the political risks -- "the 
probability that policy choices will have adverse effects on the political position of policy- 
making factions." Other things being equal, the higher the political risks attached to options 
with a low intrinsic policy risk, the more likely it is that factions will be drawn toward 
options that trade an increase in the level of intrinsic policy risk for a decrease in political 
risks. High or escalating political risks also make it more likely that coalitions will not be 
able to sustain more substantively optimal policy choices long enough to maximize their 
intrinsic probability of success (policies that are unlikely to be sustained long enough to work 
have a high extrinsic policy risk). 

“Other things" are, of course, often not equal. Policy factions reactions to the mix of 
policy and political risks they confront will vary with the value they attach to different policy 
outcomes and with the structure and culture of the coalitions of which they are a part. The 
lower the value a faction attaches to coalition policy, the lower the political investment it will 
be willing to make to achieve coalition goals. The less control a faction has over policy 
choice and implementation, the less willing it will be to take political risks and the more 
indifferent it will be to increased policy risks -- if those policy risks can be divorced from 
political risks.“ 

The interplay of these varying risk-taking preferences with the different mixes of 
political and policy risks created by the political dynamics in the international and domestic 
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arenas create theoretically distinctive patterns in the cross-level linkages of world politics 
across a wide range of issue areas, actors, and time periods.*® For instance, it is much 
easier for policy coalitions to make and sustain internally consistent policy packages when the 
diplomatic and domestic incentives are reinforcing. Both the initial rejection of the 1911 El 
Chamizal Award by U.S. policy makers and the consensus among British policy factions 
after World War II that they should invest in maintaining not only a global role for sterling 
but also a global military presence were the result of a convergence of diplomatic and 
domestic incentives. However, after three decades (in the El Chamizal case) and only 
several years (in the case of the effort to maintain both Britain’s global military and 
monetary roles) it became clear to policy factions that the incentives were no longer 
reinforcing. In the U.S. case that was because the diplomatic incentives had shifted, 
producing a desire to compromise on terms acceptable to Mexico. In the British case it was 
because the domestic costs of resource-dependent statecraft were too high. Both U.S. and 
British policy factions began by trying to alter domestic arrangements so they could achieve 
their interstate objectives -- in the U.S. case the new objective of diplomatic compromise, in 
the British case the continuing objective of global military and monetary roles. For reasons 
that reflected the ways in which common theoretical patterns combined with the specific 
values of the relevant variables, British policy factions finally conceded on the military role 
in the late 1960s under Wilson and U.S. policy makers finally succeeded in getting the key 
domestic factions on board under Kennedy after multiple failures since Truman. 

The domestic politics of strategic choice can affect not only the substance of 
individual diplomatic objectives but also the internal consistency and stability of the overall 
policy packages coalitions adopt and the tactics used to pursue those objectives. Some of the 
most significant cases come from the German Empire. The major foreign policy shifts in 
1878-79, 1890-94, and 1900-02 were intimately related to major changes in the composition 
of domestic coalitions. The starkly inconsistent foreign policy packages characteristic of 
Wilhelmine Germany were the result of domestic and diplomatic policy sidepayments made 
to keep the agrarian and industrial sides of the governing coalition on board.“ Meanwhile 
in France, the policy-making profiles characteristic of the Third Republic typically showed a 
willingness to accept increases in policy risks to avoid running domestic political risks.*’ 
The same theoretical patterns placed in the British domestic context produced a willingness to 
run political risks in pursuit of valued domestic and diplomatic objectives.“ 

As for the effect of the domestic politics of strategic choice on the tactics used to 
pursue policy objectives, consider the strikingly similar pattern that emerges in the cases of 
Bismarck, de Gaulle, and Thatcher. All three adopted highly competitive approaches to 
achieving interdependent outcomes both domestically and diplomatically. Such approaches 
make strategic and tactical sense when one assumes a high level of conflict in the issue 
structure (PD#1) and foresees little improvement in the compatibility of preference orderings 
over time (PD#3). But while power becomes far more politically and strategically important 
given those assumptions about the nature of the issue structure over time, the assumption of 
conflict and the stress on power are almost impossible to square with the sources of 
legitimate relations. Legitimacy requires common values on both the outcome and process 
dimensions of human relationships. Historically legitimacy has been a far more central part 
of stable domestic relationships than it has of stable diplomatic relationships. The norms of 
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conduct are different: policy makers are supposed to pay more attention to what is perceived 
to be legitimate domestically than they are diplomatically. Policy making factions who treat 
their domestic constituents with the same competitiveness with which they bargain 
internationally are likely to undermine their own domestic legitimacy. 

Witness the collapse of political support for Thatcher. Thatcher’s fall was a classic 
combination of domestic and diplomatic dynamics. By early 1990 her strategic position 
domestically was quite shaky. First, she had made the politics of extraction more embittered 
than at any time in recent memory. She had pushed through a series of highly visible and 
quite marked changes in both the levels and forms of taxation, some of which had highly 
concentrated effects on identifiable groups. Second, many of her other policies made it 
increasing difficult to offset the adverse effects of extraction because there were now fewer 
visible government funded benefits. Third, it was increasingly difficult for Thatcher to 
legitimize the net adverse effects of extraction and allocation policies. The Thatcher system 
stressed reducing the number of coalitions that needed to be formed by disentangling the 
central government from nongovernmental actors. By reducing political access and focusing 
on being able to prevail in policy conflicts, the legitimacy of the Thatcher system came 
increasingly to depend on her image as a tough statesman in a hostile world and on the 
manipulation of political symbols. The end of the cold war left only the symbols. "The 
problem with symbols, however, is that their political impact can evaporate suddenly."*” 

Furthermore, at the same time that Thatcher was becoming increasingly vulnerable 
outside of her governing coalition, her highly competitive approach to policy making within 
her cabinet was undermining her legitimacy among the factions that were her primary basis 
of political support within the Conservative Party. Consider the position of her traditional 
supporters. Growing opposition outside of the majority coalition was sharply increasing the 
political risks of sustaining existing policy and of continuing to pursue those substantive goals 
with a highly competitive political strategy. Those increased political risks from outside of 
the coalition came at the same time as internal opposition was growing over Thatcher’s 
policy toward Europe, the economy’s performance, and the prime minister’s centralized 
decision making and abrasive treatment of divergent views. The combined result was that 
factions within the majority coalition were increasingly being asked to run political risks in 
pursuit of policies with which they disagreed. 

Typically people will tolerate outcomes that have a net adverse impact only if they 
believe either that the available alternatives are worse or if they believe the policy making 
process that is producing those unpleasant results is legitimate and that they consequently 
have an obligation to accept the risks. Thatcher, however, had not only practiced the politics 
of exclusion with her opponents, she had also excluded many key factions in her majority 
coalition. As a result her political support was far more dependent on performance (on 
interests) than on process (legitimacy). As Weber observed, "Purely material interests and 
calculations of advantage as the basis of solidarity . . . result . . . in a relatively unstable 
situation." Without a reservoir of perceived legitimacy to draw on, the simultaneous decline 
in performance and increase in policy disagreements was bound to lead some factions within 
the majority coalition to look for alternatives. 

Although both the linked contexts in world politics and the substance of the policy 
choices were different, the collapse of political support for de Gaulle and Bismarck showed 
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similar dynamics. Perhaps even more significant theoretically, each was followed by a 
domestic and diplomatic coalition builder who tried to restore the perceived legitimacy of his 
government’s internal and external relationships: Caprivi, Pompidou, and Major.°° 

The dynamics created by the interaction of political and policy risks in different 
policymaking environments also regularly affects the theoretically relevant sources of power, 
the ability of coalitions to mobilize resources in pursuit of policy objectives, and the capacity 
to initiate and sustain strategically wise policy. Consider, for instance, the El Chamizal 
dispute. While military power was directly relevant when U.S. policy makers chose to reject 
the 1911 award, the relevant sources of power for achieving U.S. policy factions’ objectives 
from Truman through Kennedy were quite different. The goal in the later period was to 
change Mexican views of the United States in order to alter the perceived legitimacy of the 
U.S.-Mexican relationship. The necessary instrument of statecraft was compromise on the El 
Chamizal. The source of U.S. "power" in this situation had nothing to do with what made 
the United States a superpower globally. To the contrary, the source of power here 
depended on the executive’s ability to form a domestic coalition that would accept 
compromise on the El Chamizal. That the compromise be politically acceptable was crucial 
because the U.S. policy making process typically makes executive policy factions averse to 
running high political risks in pursuit of foreign policy objectives. Until U.S. policy factions 
could gain control over their own policy making process, they could not influence Mexican 
perceptions through a compromise on the El Chamizal. 

The ability to get key factions on board domestically is especially crucial in resource- 
dependent statecraft. Power -- the ability to alter outcomes -- is a function of how the scale 
of the relevant resources policy coalitions can mobilize combines with the quality of their 
strategic choices. Domestic politics affects the relative scale of the resources available to 
policy coalitions and their capacity to initiate and sustain strategically wise policy. It also 
affects key actors’ risk-taking preferences and their judgments about the future effects of 
different choices and outcomes. De Gaulle’s highly competitive diplomatic approach in the 
1960s reflected his perceived need to achieve highly valued foreign policy goals quickly -- 
before time ran out domestically. Because that highly competitive diplomatic strategy carried 
a higher risk of policy failure, judgments about future domestic political risks had in effect 
altered not only the strategic choice but also the time horizons and risk-taking preferences of 
French policy factions.* 

We can also see the tension between the strategic incentives created by the 
international context and the domestic politics of strategic choice playing out in the reaction 
of U.S. policymakers to the end of the cold war, the disintegration of the Soviet Union, and 
the changes now underway in the European state system. These changes in the international 
political arena are creating an immense number of opportunities for new strategic choices by 
the world’s only remaining superpower. U.S policy coalitions are, however, retreating from 
resource-dependent statecraft. The international implications of the declining ability of U.S. 
policy makers to mobilize resources in pursuit of foreign policy goals is compounded by 
another crucial factor. "[T]he impact of resources on outcomes depends on the ability of 
policy factions to make and sustain strategically wise policy.... [The problem for U.S. policy 
makers in the 1990s is that] executive policy factions need to get an enormous number of key 
factions on board to make policies that require extracting and allocating [new] resources." 
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This complex domestic coalition-building process makes it very difficult to initiate and 
sustain resource-dependent statecraft in the absence of a perceived security threat.” 

There are, of course, some obvious risks to trying to track the politics in world 
politics using the theoretical approach presented here and in The Price of Power. Questions 
can easily be raised about risks to internal and external validity, including particularly its 
vulnerability to charges of post hoc explanation. These are significant research design issues 
that need to be taken seriously.** It is important to recognize, however, that the apparent 
clarity of existing practice is purchased at a high -- if quite different -- price. Relying on 
operational equivalence to produce theoretical equivalence is logically equivalent to assuming 
that the things we measure have a “true nature," that it is the "true properties" of objects that 
theory is designed to reveal. That assumption is fundamentally at odds with contemporary 
philosophy of science. This epistemological point is especially crucial for theory building in 
world politics. How are we to begin to assess the significance of culture and other cross- 
sectional and longitudinal differences unless we move away from common usage designations 
of distinctive properties (the observed values of individual variables) toward theory-driven 
assessments of the relationships among variables? As Nagel argues, “the fact that social 
processes vary . . . and that the specific uniformities found to hold in one culture are not 
pervasive in all societies, does not preclude the possibility that these specific uniformities are 
specializations of [larger] relational structures"™ The distinctive patterns that common 
language identifies as the distinguishing characteristics of different cultures and time periods 
may be the result simply of "different initial conditions" .* 

Adopting a research strategy that is sensitive to these epistemological arguments will 
doubtless produce unsettling moments. Theory building of this type sometimes "seems to 
wipe out familiar distinctions as spurious, and appears to maintain that what are prima facie 
indisputably different traits of things are really identical." While there is little if any 
value in change for its own sake, there is no way around the fact that looking at things 
differently is a necessary, if hardly sufficient, condition for theoretical growth. Indeed, the 
ability of a theoretical approach to solve conceptual and empirical problems, identify new 
systems of relations, and predict novel facts are central to its value. These goals lie at the 
center not only of Nagel’s discussion of theoretical reduction but also of Lakatos’ 
conceptualization of progressive (versus degenerative) research programs and Laudan’s idea 
of scientific progress.*” 

While it is early yet, the approach advocated here seems to have revealed some 
interesting patterns in U.S., British, German, and French politics and policy making. 
Furthermore, an approach which focuses on the linked dynamics in world politics would also 
seem to have the best chance of explaining the origin of the policy choices that led to the end 
of the cold war and the resulting changes in the linked arenas of world politics. One no 
more needs idiosyncratic approaches to understand the occasion for Gorbachev’s "new 
thinking" than one needs occasion-specific interpretations for the beginning and end of the 
Westphalian system or any of the other examples in this essay. 

Consider the linked political dynamics confronting Soviet policy factions in the mid 
1980s.The cold war had been built and sustained by incompatible issue structures and 
different assumptions about legitimate arrangements. That ideological competition triggered 
both the first and second political dynamics in the international arena, making power of great 
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strategic significance. The problem for Soviet policymakers in the 1980s was that the 
continued stagnation of the Soviet economy meant not only that the USSR was unable to 
compete economically with the west, but also that the government was having to impose 
immense burdens on the Soviet economy and people to extract the resources necessary to 
sustain the military expenditures consistent with established goals. Since there was every 
reason to believe that the decline would continue if nothing was done, the shadow of the 
future -- the third political dynamic -- increased the incentives for policy innovation still 
further. 

The question was what type of policy innovation? It did not, after all, have to be 
Gorbachev’s "new thinking." To the contrary, going back to Thucydides theorists of 
hegemonic war have argued that one of the most dangerous times in a sustained competition 
between bipolar alliance systems is the moment when one side comes to believe they can no 
longer keep up. Arms race theorists have been drawn to similar conclusions at least since 
Samuel Huntington’s classic analysis of the dangers created when one side decides it can no 
longer pay the financial and political costs of a quantitative arms race.™ 

It is not a trivial difference whether the inability to sustain a long-term military and 
ideological competition produces war or "new thinking." Indeed, the distance between those 
two possible outcomes is one of the most compelling pieces of evidence supporting the 
argument that politics is dynamic and world politics is linkage politics. As I said at the 
outset, the linked dynamics in world politics create an extraordinary range of possible 
outcomes because they are highly sensitive to the prevailing initial conditions. Part of the 
answer in the Soviet case lies in the changed initial conditions in the international arena, 
where nuclear weapons make a decision to initiate a war with countries that have a clear 
second-strike capability virtually unthinkable. The rest of the answer, however, lies in the 
fourth dynamic -- the linkages between international politics and the two domestic arenas. 
The stagnation of the Soviet economy and its inability to respond to the "scientific- 
technological revolution" were doing more than undermining the Soviet Union’s power 
position in international politics. They were also making it profoundly difficult to achieve 
domestic policy goals and weakening the legitimacy of the regime among policy factions and 
their constituents. Some policy factions were more worried about the long-term international 
implications; others were more worried about the domestic system. But while these long- 
term preference orderings differed, there was relatively broad agreement that in the short run 
they needed "a durable and predictable [international] framework for resource choices." 
Potential opposition factions were weakened by the widespread view that the stress on 
military instruments and intervention in the 1970s and early 1980s had failed,® by 
Gorbachev’s ability to bring new actors and coalition partners into the policymaking 
arena,” and the growing support for cuts in military spending and domestic reform among 
urban mass publics.” 

There were, then, reinforcing domestic and international incentives to change Soviet 
policy objectives. Given these new domestic and diplomatic objectives, there were far fewer 
fundamental conflicts of interest between Gorbachev’s coalition and the west. These radical 
changes in the issue structure and the conceptualizations of legitimate outcomes and 
procedures made military power far less strategically important. With different goals, Soviet 
policy factions could compromise on arms without compromising on security. With military 
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power less strategically important, Gorbachev’s coalition could simultaneously pursue their 
diplomatic and domestic goals. 

While the direction Gorbachev and his coalition set off on made sense given the 
linked dynamics they faced in the mid 1980s, those choices changed the initial conditions of 
the international and domestic arenas in ways that generated a new round of dynamic 
interactions that spun out of their control. The choices of purposive actors within the linked 
arenas of world politics ended up changing both the domestic environment for choice and the 
structure of international politics. 


IV. The Uses of a More Political Theory of World Politics 


I have argued that there are at least four central dynamics embedded within the human 
relationships in world politics. To build effective theories of politics we need, therefore, to 
know both what is distinctive about those relationships and what is common to the dynamics 
of politics. The crude image of science as isolating variables that measure the properties of 
the same things (taken from outside observers of the physical sciences) is incompatible with 
the crucial role of the historical and cultural contexts in defining what is a political issue. 
The crude image of science as classifying types of phenomena (taken from the early botanists 
and other life sciences) is incompatible with the dynamics of politics. I should stress that 
these observations do not mean that I believe that political scientists need a different 
philosophy of science. To the contrary. It means only that we need theoretical approaches 
and research designs that are built to focus on the essential theoretical patterns in politics. 

The uses of a theory that tracks the linked domestic and international dynamics in 
world politics are many. Most fundamentally, it will increase not only our knowledge but 
also our ability to communicate it. The human context for politics -- the multidimensional 
relationships within which politics takes place -- affect the nature of the actors in world 
politics; the nature of the substantive goals that are reflected in their preference orderings; 
the relative importance they attribute to questions of interest, power, justice, and time; and 
the strategies and tactics they adopt to achieve interdependent outcomes. The old culture 
versus structure debate is a false problematic based on an extraordinarily disembodied 
conceptualization of politics. There is no politics without both the structure and culture of 
human relationships. 

Many other theoretical debates in world politics are equally unnecessary. It is natural 
for scholars to start with topics that interest them and then to try to build theories that 
explain the outcomes in those areas. But starting this way frequently produces a very subtle 
form of selection bias on both the independent and dependent variables. Scholars interested 
in the origins of war and other forms of conflict in world politics naturally tend to examine 
situations characterized by a high degree of conflict of interest and conclude that power is of 
crucial theoretical significance. Scholars interested in the origins of cooperation or the 
evolution of regimes and institutions naturally tend to examine situations characterized by a 
high degree of congruent interests and conclude that power is of far less theoretical 
significance in explaining the range of variation in observed outcomes.” The ensuing 
debates about which theoretical approach is the better way to study world politics is an 
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extraordinary waste of time, energy, and intellectual capital. Because the strategic 
importance of power varies with the degree of congruent interests and common values 
(PD#1, PD#2), the relative significance of the competing independent variables is contingent 
upon the range of the observed cases. When scholars choose a distinctive set of initial 
conditions, the data will appear to support different universal statements (or general laws). 

Similar conceptual and empirical problems are created whenever the third or fourth 
political dynamics are left out of the universal statements. If one ignores the third dynamic 
and chooses very stable periods in international politics for study, then it will appear that one 
can "explain" the different diplomatic patterns characteristic of those periods without 
reference to anticipated changes and, perhaps, without reference to anything other than 
structural variables. Conversely, if one chooses periods in which the key structural variables 
are shifting, it will appear that one must examine decision makers and their perceptions of 
the future to predict outcomes. As for the fourth political dynamic in world politics, the 
selection bias created by failing to include it systematically helps to perpetuate unnecessary 
debates on state versus non-state actors, the relative value of structural versus cultural 
variables, neorealism versus neoliberal institutionalism, and a host of others in studies of 
power, foreign policy analysis, and bargaining. 

Building theories that are sensitive to the four linked dynamics in world politics will 
enable us to end many of these unnecessary debates. It will also integrate what people are 
already doing in ways that will enable scholars to talk with each other rather than at each 
other. Indeed, this approach directs analysts toward a great deal of existing scholarship. It 
is in our understanding of international politics and statecraft that we can recognize what is at 
stake diplomatically and identify theoretically relevant sources of power across different issue 
areas and actors. It is in our understanding of comparative politics and factional politics 
within coalitions that we can understand what is at stake domestically and trace the ease with 
which coalitions can form, mobilize theoretically relevant resources, and then make and 
sustain policy. 

A more political theory of world politics will also require the reintegration of 
normative and descriptive theory. Ideas about what is legitimate -- and grounds for 
legitimacy in principle, in perceptions, and in practice -- are central to the dynamics of 
politics. Understanding the normative debates within human relationships is, therefore, a 
crucial piece in building descriptive theory. At the same time, however, normative theory is 
logically dependent on assumptions about how people and organized groups act given their 
values, power positions, and perceptions. 

Academics’ difficulty in communicating their theoretical insights is only partly a 
function of jargon. The larger problem is that too few academic theories speak to the art and 
theory of politics.“ It will be easier to break down the divisions between academic and 
non-academic life when we have something more useful to say to those mobilized groups and 
policy factions who are daily engaged in the art of purposefully trying to achieve 
interdependent outcomes. The same is true of undergraduate education. Too often today the 
teaching of political science at the undergraduate level works at cross purposes with teaching 
students about the context and content of world politics. Surely that is a warning flag not 
simply about the preparation of our students but also about how our theories conceptualize 
the politics in world politics. 
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Introduction 


The hoped-for honeymoon period of the first months in office 
is often seen as a unique opportunity for presidents to push 
their programs with the electorate and in Congress. Efforts to 
evaluate President Clinton’s first months in office have again 
underscored the interest in making 100 day and first year 
assessments of presidents in their honeymoon period. This 
research expands existing understandings of new presidencies by 
undertaking a systematic analysis of modern presidents in their 
first year in office. 


To access the public dimensions of presidential roles in the 
first year, a number of questions warrant consideration.* Issues 
being addressed in this paper include: (1) what public support 
building activity was undertaken by each president, (2) what 
factors best explain differences in levels of public support 
building activity, (3) how extensively have presidents being 
utilizing a public support building role when Congress passes 
major new legislation, and (4) what implications can be drawn 
for differing views of presidential leadership? Quite 
strikingly, an analysis of these issues not only provides a 
number of insights into leadership style issues for several of 
the presidents, but also contributes new perspectives on the 
Significance of presidential roles in the development of major 
legislation. 


The Research Design 


A brief discussion of research approaches is necessary 
before turning to the individual case studies. Issues requiring 
attention include: which presidents to examine, the range of 
presidential behavior to examine, and the development of a 
framework for examining potential influences on presidential 
support building activities. 


The choice of 1933 for the beginning of this study was based 
on both the importance of Roosevelt’s action during his first 100 
days (which was the approximate length of the special legislative 
session) and the extent to which Roosevelt’s presidency is 
commonly seen as the beginning point in an expansion of the 
public roles for modern presidents.* Although the presidencies 
of Truman, Johnson, and Ford are different in important respects 
because of the absence of a campaign-based first year, they were 
included to increase the number of cases for analysis. As Rose 
(1991) has argued, there may be systematic differences in 
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presidential behavior in a "post-modern" period. The 1933-1993 
time period allows a consideration of that issue. 


The focus on the first year for each president (along with 
six months for Clinton) was developed on the basis of the 
frequent emphasis (Bunce, 1980; Light, 1982; Kellerman, 1984) on 
the extent to which the honeymoon period seems to provide a 
president with his best chance to promote major new legislation.’ 
For the accidental presidents, the first year was determined to 
be the first calendar year, giving new presidents time to prepare 
their own legislative agenda and leadership style. 


The question of which actions to examine in studies of 
"going public" is not simple to resolve.* The narrow definition 
would be the specific efforts to use public leverage to move 
stalled legislation. Quite strikingly, overt efforts occur quite 
infrequently despite the major increase in all public roles for 
the president. The far broader perspective would be to argue 
that all public roles are calculated to increase presidential 
popularity if not direct policy support, and that more popular 
presidents can have an easier time moving legislation before 
Congress. While some evidence (i.e., Edwards, 1989) points to 
popularity as a factor which may help presidents gain legislative 
support for their programs, the more encompassing definition has 
been called into serious question: according to Brace and 
Hinckley (1992:56), travel throughout the country while giving 


minor speeches actually tends to reduce presidential popularity. 
An additional disquieting note regarding presidential speeches as 
potential sources of influence with Congress has been the 
emphasis by Hart (1987) and Hinckley (1990) on the extent to 
which presidents seem to avoid serious policy discussion in many 
of their speeches. 


To address the issue of "going public" behavior more 
directly, the approach taken in this study is to examine the 
actual words spoken by each president in areas of major policy 
controversy. This approach has clear advantages. Most 
centrally, it is possible to provide additional evidence on the 
question of whether presidential speeches include a significant 
amount of emphasis where major policy issues are involved. On 
the basis of answers to that question, it is possible to add to 
our understanding of the degree of president-centeredness in the 
evolution of major policy change. Have presidents been speaking 
out on major legislative issues before Congress, or not? 


The methodology used in taking actual presidential words as 
the unit of analysis has been made possible in part by the 
development of complete indexes to the Public Papers of the 
Presidents.” With the use of indexes and the examination of 
actual content, presidential words were divided into the 
categories of: major addresses to the nation, secondary speeches 
(including White House speeches) and press conferences 
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references. While not all of the secondary speeches were given 
to large audiences, they were judged to be part of a presidential 
effort to build support for programs within key segments of the 
intended coalition. Press conferences were included because of 
the practice several presidents (particularly Roosevelt and 
Kennedy) employed of using press conferences as a vehicle for 
promoting specific programs. Written statements such as letters 
to congressional leaders were also reviewed as a further 
indication of presidential interest in a given policy area, but 
were not included as part of this analysis. Each reference to a 
major policy area (defined below) was coded on the basis of: 
location and type of audience, nature of event, length, and date. 
(Dates proved to be important because in several instances 
presidents continued to "talk up" legislative victories after 
bill signing ceremonies.) After some experimentation, it was 
concluded that the most useful handling of secondary speech 
activity was to generalize regarding the scope of activity rather 
than formally presenting multiple and often infrequently used 
categories. Those evaluations are discussed in the text, and 
summarized in Table 2. The "going public" strategy as used in 
this study is thus synonymous with public support building 
activity which is focused on major legislative initiatives. 


Multiple sources were used in the selection of major policy 
areas for examination for each president. The most important 
source was David Mayhew’s (1992) newly developed list of major 
legislation passed each year beginning in 1947. His list was 
developed on the basis of a combination of newspaper accounts 
and a review of discussions by policy area experts of major 
policy changes in their areas of expertise. Mayhew’s list was 
supplemented in the following ways. First, for each president a 
review of major legislative attempts which failed was use to add 
to the list of policies which had been passed. To supplement 
Mayhew’s list for the three presidents he did not considered, 
secondary sources were employed.”* For Clinton, the list of major 
policy efforts and initially passed legislation was developed 
from a systematic review of major national newspapers. Since 
Mayhew has appropriately identified a few particularly 
fundamental major changes in his lists, the subsequent discussion 
uses the term mega policy changes to identify those efforts. 


The examination of public support building activities also 
provides opportunities for examining sources and patterns of 
innovation. Clearly, there has been substantial change in the 
form of presidential support building activities since 
Roosevelt’s major innovations with direct addresses to the public 
and extensive press conference use. Obviously, one factor is 
technological change with the growth of first radio ownership and 
then the opportunities created by television. Presidents have 
varied in the extent to which they have used available 
technologies, however, and they have shown major variation in the 
scope of their activity. Drawing from the literature on 
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leadership styles, the following factors are also considered for 
each president: (1) the extent of previous experiences and levels 
of success, (2) the degree and scope of policy commitments, (3) 
the level of necessity for action, (4) the potential for success, 
and (5) presidential views of the press. To provide a factual 
basis for judgments on differing levels of political opportunity, 
Table 1 summarizes key political opportunity data for each 
president. Using this framework, the concluding section examines 
several alternative views of factors shaping a president’s going 
public role. 


Presidential Support Building Activies 


Franklin Roosevelt 


The flow of legislation occurring in the special session of 
Congress in the spring of 1933 represented a virtually 
unprecedented burst of legislative activity (see table 2 for that 
list). These steps were not as central to the ultimate evolution 
of Roosevelt’s New Deal as were such actions as the establishment 
of Social Security as part of the "second hundred days" in 1935. 
Nonetheless, the outpouring of legislation during those 95 days 
(we round to 100) constituted one of the most extensive periods 
of legislative enactment in this century. 


One of Roosevelt’s innovations in seeking to build public 
support for his programs was the famous "fireside chats". It was 
not unprecedented for a president to use the radio; indeed, 
Hoover made over 50 brief statements to the public. What was 
unique about Roosevelt’s addresses to the nation, however, was 
the careful development of each major address, the cultivation of 
his audience with an advance buildup, and delivery in a manner 
cne might use talking about the issue at the fireside with a 
friend. Roosevelt planned each address with the average voter in 
mind and rehearsed extensively. (Care with the sound of his 
voice even included the use of an artificial tooth to gain the 
best possible vocal quality.) The persuasive nature of the 
result caused one observer to suggest that FDR had a great 
"necking voice". In actual number, however, there were only two 
addresses during the special session of Congress in 1933 and a 
total of only four that year.’ 


The thrust of Roosevelt’s first fireside chat (given eight 
days after his March 4th inauguration) was primarily to explain 
the banking system in very simple terms, to indicate why the 
Emergency Banking Act had been passed, and to reassure listeners 
that they could now trust the banks as they began to reopen. The 
second address, given eight weeks later, provided a general 
review of the policies which had been enacted or were about to be 


enacted, and praised Congress for its rapid progress with his 
legislation. Interestingly, with the substantial (but ultimately 
premature) signs of recovery by May, part of the rationale behind 
that address was to encourage the attitude that one should not 
stop too soon with reform legislation. 


The second form of innovation for FDR was to use frequent 
(basically twice a week) press conferences as a basis for gaining 
journalistic knowledge of (and hopefully sympathetic treatment 
of) the policies he was pursuing with Congress. There has been 
unanimity regarding the importance of these conferences as a 
device for helping reporters focus on legislative matters 
Roosevelt wanted the public to be thinking about (Smith, 1990; 
Winfield, 1990). Although not all of the responses were directed 
toward specific aspects of legislation, the figures in Table 2 
clearly show FDR to have been unique in his use of press 
conferences to help keep attention focused on the legislation he 
was seeking to promote. 


In the area of secondary speeches, Roosevelt’s activities 
were not extensive. He did use written statements on a number of 
topics such as the National Industrial Recovery Act to promote 
rapid implementation. Direct addresses, however, were used on 
only five occasion. This included a radio address to Veterans, 
an address as part of a conference with the nation’s governors, 
and a general call for legislative support from groups 


represented by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. Nonetheless, there 
was no political travel, the radio was used infrequently during 
the first 100 days, and there was little indication that 
secondary speeches were being used to build support for new 
programs. 


Questions involving the shaping of Roosevelt’s public 
Support strategies must confront the question of not only why he 
took particular actions, but also the question of why he did not 
pursue radio broadcasts and secondary speeches more extensively. 
Previous experiences and levels of success had a major influence 
in shaping Roosevelt’s strategies. Both general radio addresses 
and frequent press conferences were standard aspects of his role 
as governor. As an indication of their impact, the Democratic 
party quickly decided to provide funding for his’ speeches 
(Freidel 1956:30). In addition, to the surprise of some 
observers (such as Walter Lippman, who worried about Roosevelt’s 
seeming lack of conviction), Roosevelt’s strategies were clearly 
influenced by a strong personal commitment to his reform agenda 
(Freidel, 1990). Finally, in terms of technical changes, it 
should be recalled that Coolidge and Hoover did not seize radio 
opportunities effectively. 


The question of why Roosevelt did not do more in the form of 
direct appeals comes back to issues of need and opportunity. It 
is not quite true that Roosevelt got everything he wanted in the 


1933 session of Congress. In particular, he decided to delay 
some of his trade interests, feeling that he could not get 
everything through Congress during the first session. It is also 
incorrect to assume that everything passed easily. Issues of 
timing (when to throw in the easy vote on prohibition, for 
example) were necessary at one juncture, and he worried about a 
surge of confidence in the economy serving to undercut support as 
the mid-June end of the special session began to approach. 
Nonetheless, Roosevelt was virtually assured of many victories. 
In addition, as many of his successors have also concluded (but 
with no hard evidence from a president having tried and seen his 
audiences dwindle), he was worried about the consequences of 
giving too many major addresses in rapid succession. (Winfield, 
1990:105). 


Roosevelt thus presents an important case of innovation in 
public support strategies, extensive amounts of press conference 
activity, high levels of success in most assessments of those 
endeavors, and a high level of success in pushing his program 
through Congress. 


Harry Truman 


"Harry, the President is dead." With those simple words 
spoken by Eleanor Roosevelt on April 12th, 1945, Harry Truman 
suddenly faced a staggering number of important decisions. 
President Truman focused his first months on questions involved 
with the ending of the war, and really began his interest in a 
legislative agenda with a very lengthy (16,000 word) written 
statement to Congress on September 6, 1945. Much of that agenda 
carried into a difficult year in 1946, with major economic 
interests, congressmen, and President Truman all fighting over 
the pace of reconversion to a peacetime economy and the extent to 
which Roosevelt’s pre-war push for domestic reform should be 
continued. Along with significant decisions involving the pacing 
of reconversion, the 1946 session of Congress produced two 
landmark pieces of legislation: the Employment Act and the 
formation of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Truman’s approach to public support building was not 
particularly innovative, but was fairly high especially in press 
conference activity. In late 1945, Truman stated his views on 
the Employment Act in a radio address, although it was judged by 
Bailey (1950:181) to have been largely unsuccessful in building 
public support or pressure on Congress. In 1946, Truman gave a 
major address in early January which again emphasized his views 
of the Employment Act along with several other topics, and during 
the course of that year he also gave three other major addresses. 


Press conferences were held quite extensively by Truman, 
with a total of 45 in 1946. Those conferences were not 
characterized by much apparent effort to steer interest in major 
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legislation. The Employment Act was the subject of seven 
questions, and Truman made some effort to emphasize his views. 
On the twenty questions pertaining to the Atomic Energy Act, 
however, Truman was persistently short and vague in his 
responses; in one instance, for example, his answer to a request 
for recent information was: "7. On secondary speeches, 
Truman made little effort to built support for either measure. 
After the passage of the Atomic Energy Act, however, Truman did 
make a fairly strong plea for the importance of controlling 
atomic energy in an address to the United Nations. 


Truman’s strategies thus differed from those of Franklin 
Roosevelt in several respects. None of the actions were at that 
point innovative, and the general assessment has been that they 
were not particularly effective.* Truman did deliver an average 
number of speeches in 1946, but his press conferences were not 
used for steering purposes to any extent, and his favorite 
practice seemed to be one of drawing up written lists of programs 
but not necessarily pursuing public support. 


Truman’s public support seeking roles were shaped by several 
factors. In part, he had had no previous experiences in building 
support for a broad legislative program, and he had enjoyed few 
previous rhetorical successes he could draw upon as a model. At 
the same time, his weak position as an accidental president 
facing a Congress increasingly dominated even in 1946 by the 


Conservative Coalition, coupled with his philosophical commitment 
to many of the measures on his reform agenda, motivated him to a 
fairly large amount of public support seeking activity, but not a 
very extensive effort on the two pieces of major legislation. 


Dwight Bisenhower 


The limited public roles pursued in 1953 by Dwight 
Eisenhower aptly support Fred Greenstein’s (1982) emphasis on a 
"hidden hand" leadership style. Ike did not "hide" in terms of 
the number of press conferences, but his use of one optional 
major televised address plus his state of the union address was 
lower than average and there was little in the way of secondary 
speaking involving a distinct commitment to a particular 
legislative goal. 


The absence of both major legislation being passed and a 
strong legislative agenda is striking. In Mayhew’s categoriza- 
tion, the only major piece of legislation passed in 1953 was the 
Submerged Lands, or "Tidelands" legislation giving states the 
right to control coastal waters out to a distance of three miles. 
Eisenhower had mentioned this in his campaign, as he stressed a 
difference with Truman, who had vetoed this legislation on two 
occasions. During 1953, however, Eisenhower did not mention this 
issue in his state of the union address, and his only actions 
were to give a clarifying position in response to a press 
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conference question and write a letter (after being asked to do 
so by key legislators) stating his continued support. This 
occurred despite the fact that Senator Morse engaged in a 
filibuster on this legislation before its final passage in the 
Senate. Clearly, Eisenhower was not a "going public" president. 


The sources of Ike’s leadership style include the following 
factors. He had learned to deal with the press in the many 
military briefings he conducted during the war years, and felt 
reasonably comfortable with that role (Lyon, 1974). This did not 
include the use of press conferences to develop particular 
stories, and this was not done with the news conferences while 
serving as president. Experiences with public speaking were 
fairly limited, and Ike had enough concern regarding his own 
skill to engage the assistance of actor Robert Montgomery. In 
addition, as a moderate Republican who wanted to round off the 
edges of the New Deal rather than challenge its direction, 
Eisenhower did not have a large personal legislative agenda. 
The new technology of television was available, and he did 
innovate in terms of having his press conferences taped for 
subsequent public viewing. There was not, however, any 
particular sense that the new mechanism could be used in an 
innovative manner to develop support for particular policy 
initiatives. Finally, in terms of personal popularity, there was 
little need to go public; he enjoyed relatively high levels of 
personal popularity (see Table 1) Overall, Eisenhower’s first 


year was characterized by a limited commitment to public support 
building activities and the passage of little major legislation. 


John Kennedy 


The Kennedy record is particularly interesting because of 
the frequent assertion in recent years that Kennedy was an under 
achieving president who did not pursue his legislative agenda 
with sufficient energy (see, for example, Parmet, 1983, and 
Reese, 1991). For the purpose of trying to resolve the Kennedy 
controversy, the public support building record gives’ some 
support for several views of Kennedy’s leadership style. 


The mixed nature of the Kennedy record is rooted in part in 
the substantial amount of major legislation which was passed in 
1961, combined with the major Kennedy proposals which failed to 
gain Congressional approval. Nine major pieces of legislation 
were passed (see Table 2), but Kennedy was stymied by the 
conservative coalition (with their strength, in particular, in 
committee structures) and no legislation was passed in three 
areas he had been promoting in the campaign: civil rights, 
federal aid to education and medicare for the elderly.’ To 
assess Kennedy’s public support building roles, it is thus 
necessary to consider his actions on the three important measures 
which were not passed as well as the ones which did produce bill 
Signing ceremonies. 


Kennedy’s total of three major addresses was only about 
average. Both of his optional addresses dealt with foreign 
policy issues and did not address any of the adopted or stalled 
pieces of major legislation. In his state of the union address, 
however, Kennedy did underscore his interest in several 
subsequently passed pieces of legislation. Secondary speeches 
also showed Kennedy speaking out on more programs at a moderate 
to strong level (see Table 2) than was the case for many of the 
other presidents. Clearly, Kennedy was more anxious to address 
some of his favorite topics rather than the potentially mega 
policy changes. 


Press conference actions, in turn, reveal a highly 
innovative president. The first year total of nineteen 
conferences does not tell the whole story. In part, the drama of 
live press conferences, and Kennedy’s obvious skill in handling 
them, drew large audiences. At the same time, on a number of 
occasion (particularly with the Peace Corps) Kennedy used opening 
announcements to help champion favorite programs. A number of 
Kennedy’s comments on issues were also substantially longer than 
average. On federal aid to education, for example, he was asked 
repeated questions during the period in which Congress was 
struggling with that issue, and some answers were two to three 
paragraphs in length. 


The sources of Kennedy’s innovation in press conference 
operations have not been fully documented in the existing 
literature. Smith (1990:40) emphasizes Pierre Salinger’s view 
that Kennedy believed the press would turn hostile and he wanted 
a form of direct access to the public. At the same time, Kennedy 
needed a fairly high degree of confidence in his ability to 
handle a potentially hostile press in order to dramatize his 
press conferences with live coverage. The experience of the 1960 
presidential campaign, and his obvious pleasure with the results 
of the first debate with Nixon, may also have played a role. 


Kennedy’s level of activity on major and secondary speeches 
adds some additional perspective on the debate over Kennedy’s 
leadership style. On some issues, Kennedy did speak out. Indeed, 
while he had no intense efforts, his list of strong and moderate 
efforts is one of the most extensive of any of the modern 
presidents. At the same time, his weak position with the 
conservative coalition did not motivate him to try to use his 
high level of popularity by dramatically going public on several 
of the most controversial issues before Congress. On civil rights 
there was not even an attempt to build support in longer-range 
terms for a subsequent new piece of legislation. From these 
perspectives, Kennedy skeptics may be partly correct in arguing 
that he lacked an intense domestic policy commitment. 
Nonetheless, given what we now know about the limitations 
presidents have in trying to move Congress, Marmor’s (1970) view 
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that Kennedy appropriately chose to wait for a change in 
committee composition before pushing on Medicare seems to be a 
correct reading of that situation. In turn, Barbara Kellerman’s 
(1984) emphasis on the possibility of getting an education bill 
through Congress may have given too much weight to the potential 
for successful rhetorical efforts in the face of firmly held 
opposition on a very major issue. On civil rights, Kennedy was 
in turn confronted with likely Democratic defections from the 
same congressmen he hoped to line up for other aspects of his 
first year program. Thus while a lack of intense motivation may 
have reduced Kennedy’s potential level of activity, a case can 
also be made for the proposition that he was correctly reading 
the situation in 1981 as he pushed for a select (and somewhat 

less conflict-ridden) group of programs. 


Lyndon Johnson 


The picture of public support building roles for Lyndon 
Johnson in 1964 shows more action than is sometimes conveyed with 
the emphasis on Johnson as the consummate insider bargainer among 
the modern presidents. Johnson’s actions in 1964 occurred as 
Congress was passing seven major pieces of legislation -- 
including a landmark (public access oriented) civil rights bill 
and Johnson’s newly designed war on poverty. 


The unique aspect of Johnson’s efforts in 1964 is the volume 
and intensity of activity. His effort in support of the civil 
rights act was not only intense, but also involved efforts to 
persuade potentially hostile groups in the south of the merits of 
the new legislation. In support of his war on poverty, Johnson 
used virtually every imaginable occasion to promote that new 
program. This included important speeches such as his Great 
Society address at the University of Michigan as well as a 
constant emphasis in gatherings seemingly focused on other 
topics. At the same time, as the data reveal, several of the 
major legislative enactments that year got little if any 
attention by President Johnson, and his press conferences were 
not used very extensively to promote new legislation. 


Johnson’s intense actions in support of the war on poverty 
and civil rights were rooted in a strong commitment to those 
legislative areas. Johnson also had a strong desire to build an 
electoral base for his election in 1964, and was in effect acting 
much like a candidate for election with many of his actions in 
1964. Although some have argued that the civil rights act was 
moving forward to successful conclusion when Kennedy was 
assassinated, Johnson appears to have concluded that a major 
campaign was necessary, just as he did on his newly spawned war 
on poverty. For multiple reasons, Johnson’s actions in 1964, 
while not very innovative, were uniquely intense. 
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Richard Nixon 


Despite Nixon’s reputation as a president with limited 
interest in either domestic legislation or legislative affairs, 
his first year in office saw the passage of six pieces of major 
domestic legislation. For David Mayhew, this result reflects the 
importance of both a generally activist climate of opinion and 
the importance of legislative leadership. It is thus 
particularly interesting to examine Nixon’s going public 
strategies. 


Nixon’s going public roles produced a moderate amount of 
activity. Press conferences were held very infrequently, 
contributing to a relative lack of questions about legislation 
before Congress. Major addresses included an unsuccessful effort 
to sell his Family Assistance Plan in August, but were primarily 
focused on foreign affairs. In secondary speeches, Nixon had 
only one moderate effort, and on tax reform rather than his own 
major initiative -- the Family Assistance Plan. 


Nixon’s limited use of press conferences quite clearly was 
rooted in his long-standing hostility toward the press. In terms 
of various speaking roles, he was not motivated toward 
particularly strong efforts by his minority status and his weak 
electoral win. His primary interest in foreign policy and 
relatively absence of a domestic agenda is reflected in his 


speaking pattern, along with his tendency to prefer major 
addresses to lots of minor speaking roles. 


The most decisive finding of the Nixon data thus pertains 
to the ability of Congress to pass major legislation. In a 
pattern of surprisingly strong activity (including a _ record 
setting 16 major bills in 1970), the Nixon record shows that 
major legislation can be passed without a substantial public 
Support building role by the president. 


Gerald Ford 


Although President Ford expressed his hope for a_ good 
marriage rather than a honeymoon, the combination of a surge in 
Democratic membership in the House and the public’s response to 
his pardon of Richard Nixon meant that President Ford basically 
got neither a honeymoon period nor a good partnership with 
Congress. Ford’s rocky relationship involved in part his 
inability to gain passage of a tax reduction act at the level he 
had initially sought (Kellerman, 1984) and his inability to sell 
an energy program to the electorate. Nonetheless, as the record 
of major legislation shows, a combination of leadership efforts 
on both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue did produce six major 
legislative enactments in 1975. 
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With the dual purposes of selling programs and improving his 
election chances in 1976, Ford was also a fairly active president 
in his total activity. He traveled extensively, and engaged in 
an extensive set of secondary speeches on topics often unrelated 
to the major legislation Congress would pass in 1975. Indeed, 
chief speech writer Hartford (1980:404) argued quite forcefully 
that presidents tend to talk too much, and too often get in 
trouble because they do. 


On the specific dimensions considered here, Ford was 
somewhat above average on major speeches and had a below average 
number of press conferences. With the important exception of 
energy policy, there was not much activity directly relating to 
major issues before Congress. There was some innovation in one 
aspect of the public activities, however, in that Ford liked to 
hold meetings with public and community leaders in local 
settings. While not nearly as intense on any issue as a Lyndon 
Johnson, Ford’s record is quite similar to that of the third 
accidental president: Harry Truman. 


The Ford record again shows the importance of prior 
experiences. Ford was a seasoned campaigner, and in effect he 
was doing lots of that from the White House. The weakness of 
Ford’s position, not only with Congress but in terms of 
reelection, may also have prompted him to a fairly high level of 
activity. While he had some agenda items, particularly regarding 
energy policy, Ford also stands as a president who was not 
prompted to major innovations or uniquely extensive action on the 
basis of the desire to sell a broad legislative agenda. 


Jimmy Carter 


Although Jimmy Carter is probably best known as a president 
who failed with his big push on energy legislation and kept too 
broad an agenda, his first year did nonetheless see the passage 
of six pieces of major legislation. While in most instances they 
occurred with limited public roles by the president, the record 
is clearly more substantial than is often surmised. 


Carter’s public support building efforts were particularly 
extensive surrounding his energy policy initiatives. This 
included three major addresses, many press conference references 
which often had rather lengthy answers, a number of innovative 
efforts in the area of direct citizen participation events, and 
innovative efforts to gain favorable interpretations from media 
representatives by giving extensive interviews and question and 
answer opportunities. In the area of less mediated presidential 
interaction with the public, Carter’s actions included a major 
town hall meeting devoted to energy matters, question and answer 
sessions in places such as oil rigs off shore in Louisiana, and 
"Call President Carter" programs in which a number of energy 
related questions were asked. 
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The formative forces surrounding Carter’s approach to public 
support building activity can be summarized as follows. Previous 
experiences in going public were clearly a factor, as Carter even 
mentioned his previous use of that strategy in an early discus- 
sion with Speaker Tip O’Neill (Kaufman, 1993:130). Regarding 
previous experiences with direct approaches, Carter had also used 
town meeting formats on a monthly basis while serving as Governor 
(Fink, 1980), and had had some additional experiences with town 
hall type sessions during the presidential primaries. Carter 
also prided himself on being highly informed on issues, which may 
have prompted his interest in direct exchanges on a variety of 
topics. Carter did feel strongly about the energy crisis 
(Kaufman, 1993), but does not seem to have been motivated to 
extensive action by other aspects of his large legislative 
agenda. In sum, the most distinctive aspect of Carter’s going 
public strategies was his innovative and extensive use of direct 
citizen participation events. 


Ronald Reagan 


Ronald Reagan’s first year is particularly distinctive in 
the extent to which the president promoted both public support 
and public pressure on Congress in a very systematic and 
ultimately very effective manner. Reagan’s often praised sense 
of focus is most evident throughout his range of activities in 


1981 -- and also in the fact that the two economic recovery 
policy actions (the 38 billion dollar spending cut and the 
massive tax cut) were the only two major pieces of legislation 
passed by Congress in 1981. 


Reagan’s public support building activities deserve at least 
a fairly innovative category in terms of the repeated 
orchestration of these speeches in relationship to the status of 
his legislative package in Congress. Although Johnson had been 
virtually as intense on his war on poverty, Johnson did not 
attempt the strategy of multiple major addresses on the same 
topic. 


Secondary speeches also occurred very frequently. In these 
actions, Reagan was very remindful of Johnson and the war on 
poverty campaign in the extent to which a very wide range of 
secondary speeches included at least some passing reference to 
his favorite program. 


Because Reagan only held six press conferences in 1981, 
those conferences were not used very extensively as a source of 
promotion for his economic package. Nonetheless, they did 
produce fairly frequent reference in the conferences which did 
occur. 


Several factors helped shape Reagan’s approach to his public 
support building roles. First, his lengthy experiences both as 
an actor and a public speaker first for GE and then in his eight 
years as governor gave him a strong sense of confidence in his 
ability to "connect" with an audience. Second, he clearly had an 
intense commitment to his goals of reducing the size of 
government, reducing tax levels, and strengthening the military. 
Third, Reagan was in a position in which he had substantial 
obstacles to overcome, thus making a major public appeal 
necessary if he was going to win. Those limitations included: 
Democratic control of the House by a margin of 51 votes, an 
electoral win with just a fourth of the voting age public voting 
for him (getting about half of the vote with half of the 
electorate going to the polls), and a modest popularity level. 
From these factors was born a very distinctive case of a 
president purposefully seeking public support to increase support 
for his program on capitol hill. In policy formation terms, this 
was clearly a distinct case of presidential success in building 
support for a major new legislative initiative.” 


George Bush 


George Bush’s legislative accomplishments and level of going 
public activity in his first year were more limited than any 
other modern president except Eisenhower. As a president who was 
elected essentially to tidy up around the edges of the Reagan 
Presidency, Bush somewhat understandably was not in a 
particularly strong position for leadership with either Congress 
or the public. (A political cartoonist expressed the views many 
had of Bush’s position in ascribing to him the words: I have 
saluted the flag and cancelled all prison furlough programs; now 
what do I do?). 


As Table 2 demonstrates, 1989 was a period of limited 
congressional action. Bush did raise the issue of improvements 
in the country’s educational system, but proposed no major 
legislation, leaving only the savings and loan bailout and an 
increase in the minimum wage (which he reluctantly signed) as 
major legislative outcomes for that year. 


In his going public roles, Bush was moderately innovative in 
one respect. For the third time in this century, a major meeting 
involving the nation’s governors was called to discuss a major 
national problem. This convention was held at the University of 
Virginia, and attracted substantial media attention. There was 
not a major federal initiative as part of that conference, 
however, and there was little follow-up in press conferences or 
with secondary speeches by President Bush. Other aspects of the 
Bush record show a president who was quite willing to meet with 
the press and quite reluctant to engage in major speeches. 
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Multiple factors contributed to Bush’s limited going public 
role. Quite centrally, rhetorical roles had not been a major 
part of Bush’s career roles, and they were clearly not roles he 
relished. As noted, he was also not motivated to extensive 
action by a lengthy legislative agenda. In addition, the high 
level of popularity (perhaps because he was not trying to do or 
Say very much?) also may have lessened a sense of urgency which 
might otherwise have occurred as he faced Democratic majorities 
in both houses of Congress. 


Bill Clinton 


The first six months of the Clinton Presidency present 
Opportunities for analysis of leadership style issues, although 
the introduction of the major campaign for health care reform is 
likely to change the first year picture. With the recruitment of 
David Gergen in early June to seek a more effective communication 
strategy, there also may be stylistic changes from the record of 
the first five months. 


Several policy issues can be placed on a list of major 
presidential concerns, and quite possibly several instances of 
legislative enactments which would meet Mayhew’s criteria of 
major policy changes. (Arguably, the deficit reduction package 
could also be labeled. a mega policy change.) Issues with 
potential for gaining listing as major policy changes thus are: 


motor voter, energy and upper income tax increases, and the 
spending cut package. If health care reform were to be passed 
either this year or next, that would also easily make the major, 
if not mega, policy change category. 


Several things stand out in Clinton’s effort to pursue 
public support for his programs. Although Carter began some 
innovations in the use of a town hall format and the hosting of a 
radio talk show, Clinton has clearly taken a much larger step. 
Clinton has held several town hall shows, appeared to be 
interviewed on programs such as the Today Show, held a major 
summit meeting on the spotted owl controversy, and even 
apparently had some interest in appearing on the closing episode 
of Cheers. 


Clinton at the same time has been reluctant to extensively 
pursue major addresses to the nation as a support building 
activity. In the major speech category, Clinton’s optional 
speaking roles were confined as of July 1 to only a ten minute 
prelude to his state of the nation speech in which he sought to 
lay the groundwork for his economic and deficit reduction plans 
and an explanation of his decision to bomb an Iragi intelligence 
facility. 
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Secondary speeches, in both number and length, have been 
used very extensive by President Clinton. While some categoriza- 
tions involve judgement calls, he spent the greatest amount of 
time talking about spending cuts and the deficit. In contrast to 
Reagan with his economic recovery plan and Johnson with his war 
on poverty, a reading of Clinton’s public statements through the 
first six months does suggest that there was not a particularly 
sharp theme, and that in retrospect he did not respond very 
quickly to aspects of his program which were in trouble. 


Press conferences never played an important part in Bill 
Clinton’s strategy for focusing congressional and_ public 
attention on his preferred legislative agenda. Ad hoc meetings 
with reporters occurred quite frequently, but it was not until 
mid June that the president would have a formal press conference 
available for prime-time television. In that press conference, 
he used a very Kennedy-like strategy of making a major defense of 
his economic policies (complete with color charts on deficit 
reduction) at the outset of the conference. Using a rather 
generous categorization of what constitutes a presidential press 
conference, the compilers of the Compilation of Presidential 
Documents cite nine press conferences for the first six months. 
On that basis, as shown in Table 2, there were a substantial 
number of questions pertaining to Clinton’s legislative agenda. 


Important aspects of Clinton’s going public strategies can 
be traced to prior experiences and personal skills. Clinton has 
long been comfortable with direct contact with voters and with 
town hall type meetings. This included not only experiences 
while governor in Arkansas, but also the lengthy campaign 
experience in 1992. No less than seven town hall meetings were 
held during that year, and they became part of his media strategy 
once in office. The learning factor was also involved in other 
ways from the campaign: one could bypass the regular press (and 
the network news) by using satellite feeds and local news outlets 
during the campaign. The specifics of the emphasis on non- 
mediated types of interaction which were so characteristic of the 
first five months in office also can be traced to both previous 
experiences and a distinct view of how to best handle the 
national press. 


In keeping with Democratic presidents in general, Clinton 
clearly began his tenure with a lengthy list of issues he wished 
to see pursued by Congress. That lengthy agenda, coupled with 
Clinton’s intense desire to talk about many of his interests, 
clearly motivated some of the extensive going public strategies. 


Once again, technological change is not ae sufficient 
explanation for Clinton’s innovations in going public strategies. 
Opportunities for using such technologies as MTV were present for 
George Bush, as well as the possibility of arranging direct feed 
to local networks when traveling in order to bypass the major 
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network news programs. Individual experiences and motivations 
were clearly prompting Clinton’s innovative efforts. 


Pressures for a strong public support effort could also be 
found in Clinton’s opportunity structure. Expectations were 
high, and yet he was a president who had received only 43 percent 
of the vote and had to deal with a Congress which had long grown 
accustomed to being independent of presidents (and included a 
non-filibuster proof partisan majority in the Senate). In 
addition, his public approval ratings were never particularly 
high for a Democratic president at the outset of his administra- 
tion, and reached a record setting low of 36% by May. In 
addition, he immediately had to contend with the "wild card" of 
Ross Perot’s actions and popularity with the public. In 
retrospect, the expectations held by both Clinton (and his top 
aides) and the public appear to have been unrealistically high in 
his early months in office. 


Patterns, Implications, and Prospects 
The public support building activities of the modern 


presidents in their first year in office show definite patterns 
and raise important questions about the most appropriate models 


to be used in interpreting the potential for significant change 
in public policy. With Clinton at the half-way mark in his first 
year, it is also useful to put his initial efforts into a 
comparative perspective. 


Factors Shaping Leadership Styles 


To facilitate comparative analysis, Table 3 provides a 
summary evaluation of the presidents on scope of activity and 
level of innovation. Scope of activity was determined on the 
basis of a review of the length and directness of presidential 
efforts on major legislation. In some instances, a higher or 
lower rating would apply if all secondary speaking was included. 


Quite strikingly, the related influences of partisanship and 
previous experiences stand out as major factors in shaping 
presidential going public roles. On the partisan dimension, 
Republicans (with the exception of Reagan) have been less 
innovative and somewhat less active, while Democrats (with. the 
partial exception of Truman) have been the more innovative and 
active presidents. To some extent, that pattern of greater 
activity has found Democratic presidents possessing longer issue 
agendas than their Republican counterparts. Significantly, recent 
Democrats (Carter and Clinton) also have been particularly 
oriented toward direct citizen response formats, while 
Republicans have been more likely to have more structured events 
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held with prominent individuals, such as Bush’s conference with 
the governors and Ford’s forums on domestic issues held at 
various locations around the country. 


Somewhat overlapping the impact of partisanship is the 
impact of service in a State House before moving to the White 
House. From this perspective, we have no governors of either 
party who have been low on innovation and level of activity, and 
only Kennedy of the non governors (mostly because of the 
innovative press conferences) and Johnson (because of the 
tremendous scope of activity) can be placed near the top on these 
dimensions. Although the numbers are admittedly small, the 
governorship interpretation also holds when the possibility of 
party change is introduced. Roosevelt, Kennedy, Carter, and 
Clinton did come in with a party change and were quite 
innovative, but Republicans Eisenhower and Nixon came in with 
party change and did little to innovate in presidential public 
support building roles. While no amount of gubernatorial service 
would have made "Silent Cal" Coolidge a loquacious president, 
governorships do appear to either give future presidents 
necessary training or recruit individuals with more extensive 
going public tendencies. Conversely, legislatively based careers 
may produce assertive campaigners, such as Johnson and Ford, but 
(with the exception of Kennedy) not particularly innovative going 
public roles. Primarily administrative roles, as held by 
Eisenhower and Bush, seem likely to produce the most limited 


amount of activity and innovation. 


Other factors have had a more mixed impact. The seeming 
necessity of a strong going public role because of a minority 
party position in Congress has not produced a clear impact, 
possibly because Republicans with short agendas have been in that 
position. Popularity differences have also had a mixed impact. A 
president with strong poll results may "Sit on his margin" as in 
the cases of Eisenhower and Bush, but low poll results have not 
consistently prompted extensive or innovative action. Rather than 
going public surrounding specific measures before Congress, 
several of the presidents with low popularity have engaged in 
more campaign-like actions. Regarding technological impact, 
communication process changes have created new opportunities, but 
those opportunities have been followed by a lag until a president 
with innovative tendencies arrives in the Oval Office. Finally, 
although evidence is simply suggestive at this point, it does 
appear that views of the national media were significant in the 
strategies employed in particular by Roosevelt, Kennedy, Nixon, 
and Clinton. Overall, the basic message from a consideration of 
factors shaping a president’s going public role is that 
individuals, and in particular their previous experiences and 
partisan affiliation, have had the most decisive influence. 
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Changes Over Time 


The distribution of going public roles between 1933 and 1993 
as defined and examined in this project reveals a less dramatic 
change than the one portrayed when all secondary speaking 
activity is included. As Kernell (1992) also notes, major 
speeches to the nation have not changed significantly in number. 
While secondary speeches on major policy issues have increased 
beginning with Kennedy, there is also substantial variation among 
the presidents in relatively short time periods. Bush and 
Eisenhower are more similar, for example, than many of the 
presidents serving in between, and Truman and Ford also displayed 
quite similar characteristics. A degree of change over time has 
occurred, but it seems questionable to lump all presidents in the 
last 20 years into a distinct, post-modern categorization. The 
techniques have changed some, particularly for Democratic 
presidents, but individual factors such as previous experiences 
and partisan tendencies also contribute to major differences in 
going public behavior. 


The Dynamics of Major Policy Change 


The records of the eleven modern presidents and their levels 
of support building activity have clear implications for views of 
the relationship between presidential leadership and major policy 
change. There is evidence both for and against the assertion 


that Americans (including many presidential analysts) tend to 
have an overly president-centered view of the national 
policymaking process. 


Clear evidence supporting a less president-centered view of 
the national policymaking process is found in the frequent 
instances in which major legislation has been passed with the 
president taking little (if any) public action to muster interest 
in and support for that legislation. Indeed, of the cases in 
which major legislation has been passed, a third have occurred 
without a president making any public statement prior to the 
passage of that legislation. Obviously, presidents, their 
legislative liaison staff, and members of the cabinet may have 
been major players in the bargaining process producing some of 
that legislation. Nonetheless, to cast this finding in the 
context of those hoping that the American political system may be 
able to avoid gridlock and pass more major legislation, the clear 
"good news" of this finding is that the policy process may be 
able to proceed without waiting for a talented president to make 
a case before the public. 


Two other propositions from this study are supportive of 
those views emphasizing the importance of presidential leadership 
in shaping policy change. First, on at least some of the issues 
in which presidents have gone public, it seems fairly clear that 
the presidents were a major catalyst for the passage of new 
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legislation. While the instances are not too frequent, good 
examples include Roosevelt’s 100 day legislation, the Peace Corps 
and the Alliance for Progress for Kennedy, Johnson’s war on 
poverty, and Reagan’s economic recovery program. Periodically, 
presidents may be more successful, and more likely to try their 
hand at major policy change, if issues are not at the mega policy 
change level. On these issues, a president can take a pet idea 
from the campaign period and have a reasonable chance of pushing 
that (often new) idea into legislation. 


The second proposition which emerges supporting the 
importance of a presidential going public role is the significant 
position presidents have had in the areas of mega policy change. 
Presidents may not win on these issues, but their public roles 
assume major importance. This relationship includes a Lyndon 
Johnson going to Georgia in 1964 to promote the civil rights 
bill, Ford and especially Carter making impassioned (if not 
ultimately successful) appeals on energy policy, or -- quite 
possibly -- the role of Bill Clinton on health policy reform. 
Presidents do not necessarily dominate, but they are important 
players. Ultimately, the importance of the president (including 
his support building role) is also evident in that there are no 
instances in which mega policy changes have occurred without a 
fairly substantial presidential role. 


Clinton Reconsidered 


This analysis also suggests several perspectives on 
Clinton’s first months in office. First, the frequent suggestion 
that presidents should keep short agendas deserves additional 
consideration. It is clear from Mayhew’s data that Congress is 
capable of passing a substantial number of major bills in a given 
year. Rather than being concerned with pure agenda _ size, 
President Clinton (as he now acknowledges) should have been more 
sensitive to the issues which most needed additional presidential 
effort. 


Second, the absence of frequent cases in which a strong 
going public role has changed the congressional landscape in the 
first year suggests that time spent on media events should be 
carefully weighed against the advantages of spending more time 
working more directly with congressional relations. Presidents 
need to do both, but it is not clear how much is gained by a 
grueling schedule of public appearances. 


Third, since health care reform has all the earmarks of a 
potential mega policy change, a major role (both inside the 
beltway and with the public) will be needed if that reform effort 
is to be a success. Strong presidential efforts with large, tough 
issues may not be sufficient, but they will clearly be necessary 
in the case of health care reform. 
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Fourth, some comfort can be taken in the implications of 
Mayhew’s data for term cycles. Gerald Ford (1979) may have been 
in part suggesting a Republican view of the rhythms of 
presidential terms in arguing that the first year should set the 
Stage for the second and third year. Nonetheless, setting the 
stage in the first year for reform in the second year remains a 
viable option in the rhythms of presidential leadership. 
Furthermore, the frequent problems created with a rush to bill 
Signing in the first year suggests potential advantages ina less 
hasty approach to first year leadership.” 
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This paper is part of a larger project assessing first year 
presidencies which will include policy design processes, 
relations with Congress, levels of success with public 
support building activities, and policy impacts. 


It is very unfortunate that there is a gap in the 
availability of presidential addresses which does not allow 
a comparable analysis for the first third of this century. 
For an important analysis of presidential going public roles 
beginning with Theodore Roosevelt, see Tulis (1987). 


It is important to note the Gerald Ford takes a different 
view in his memoirs (1979:126), arguing that the rhythm is 
one of a president presenting his program in the first year, 
getting it passed in the second and third years, and running 
for office in the fourth year. The research presented by 
Mayhew, it should be emphasized, is not overly supportive of 
the view that the first year will be the most productive. 
Particularly for Republicans, the first year is not apt to 
be the year with the most substantial number of major policy 
enactments. 


In his major work emphasizing the importance of an increase 
in going public activity, Kernell (1992) includes all forms 
of public activity when documenting the major change which 
has occurred, but focuses his case studies on instances in 
which a direct attempt to gain leverage with Congress 
through the mobilization of public opinion did occur. 


The Public Papers of the Presidents are published annually 
beginning in 1945. For FDR, speeches were reviewed from 
Samuel I. Rosenman (1938). Materials for the Clinton case 
study were taken from New York Times accounts and the Weekly 
Compilation of Presidential Documents (1993). 


The sources used for Roosevelt were Freidel (1990) and 
Tugwell (1977) For Truman, the major legislation list was 
developed from Donovan (1977), Gosnell (1980) and McCullough 
(1992). 


Theodore Sorensen (1965) discusses the interest Kennedy 
staffers had in Roosevelt's address and the pleasure Kennedy 
had in finding that those who wanted him to speak out more 
often had overstated the frequently of FDR's fireside chats. 
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It is worth noting that the assessment for Truman in 1947 
and the effort to see the Marshall Plan was far more 
positive than the 1946 assessments. For 1947, see Kernell 
(1992) 


Legislation was proposed for aid to education and medicare, 
but not for civil rights. 


For an extensive account of the 1981 case which also 
emphasizes the uniqueness of Reagan’s role, see Kernell 
(1992). 


While this is not the place for an extended analysis of the 
results of policies enacted in the first year, it is 
sobering to note the number of cases drawing mixed 
subsequent review. Roosevelt passed his more lasting 
legislation in 1935, and several of his first 100 day 
legislation initiatives were overturned by the Supreme 
Court. Johnson passed a war on poverty which in many 
assessments was not adequately coordinated. Reagan’s tax 
cut was passed on numbers which even David Stockman (1986) 
considered to be inaccurate at the time the measure was 
passed. First year haste can indeed lead to questionable 
results. 
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TABLE 1: 
Actions 


First Year Political Opportunity and Going Public 


Election 
Margin 


Size of 
Partisan 
Minority 


Average 
Popu- 
larity 


Major 
Addresses 
to the 
Nation? 


Press 
Con- 
ferences 


FDR 


tO 39. 


Truman 


DDE 


55.1 to 


Kennedy 


43.7 49. 


Johnson 


Nixon 


Ford 


Carter 


Reagan 


Bush 


Clinton‘ 


Average 


“Includes State of the Union Addresses but not Inaugural Addresses. 


"Democratic margins are overstated because of the inclusion of Southern 


Democratic Conservatives. 


‘bata as of July 1. 


“Only oneconference was a standard, prime-time event. 
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TABLE 2: 


Presidential Action on Major Legislation 


Major 
Addresses 


Secondary 
Speech 
Effort? 


Press 
Conference 
Remarks 


NRA 


TVA 

Unemp. Relief 
Economy Act 
Securities Act 


partial 


Emerg. Banking Act 


Ag. Adjust. Act 


Prohibition Repeal, 


intense” 
moderate 
partial 
none 
moderate 
none 
none 
none 


minor 
minor 
none 
none 
minor 
none 
none 
none 


TRUMAN 
> Full Emp. Act 
> Atomic Energy 


intense 
none 


none 
none /minor‘* 


DDE 
> Tidelands Oil 


KENNEDY 


Arms Control 


¥ 


Housing Act 
Peace Corps 
Civil Rights? 
Medicare® 


VVVVVVV 


Area Redev. Act 
Agriculture Act 


Aliance for Progress 
Foreign Asst. Act 
Soc. Sec. Increase 
Min. Wage Increase 


Aid to Education? 


brief 
none 
brief 
moderate 
brief 
none 
none 
brief 
none 
none 
moderate 
moderate 


minor 
none 
moderate 
strong 
strong 
none 
none 
minor 
strong 
minor 
minor 
minor 


UP 


JOHNSON 


Tax Cut* 


Act 
Wilderness Act 
Food Stamp Act 


> Civil Rights Act* 
> Eeon. Opp. Act” 
> 


Urban Mass Trnsp. 


strong 
moderate 
moderate 
brief 


brief 
none 


intense 
intense 
moderate 
minor 


none/some 
none 
none/mod. 


N 


Cotton-Wheat Prgms. none 


*The coding scheme is based upon the frequency of events; 
some = 1-3; moderate = 4-6; strong = 7-9; intense = 10 or more. 


“In the coding for major addresses, intense means an extensive 
independent address. The other categories are: strong = more than 3 
paragraphs; moderate = one-two paragraphs; brief = minor 
acknowledgements. All of the brief and moderate ratings are from State 
of the Union Addresses. 


‘Where two results are given, the second result is for actions 
after legislation was signed. 


49uUnsuccessful effort. 


“These measures were judged by Mayhew to be of uniquely high 
Significance. 
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TABLE 2: 


Presidential Action. . 


(Continued) 


3 


NIXON 


F 


> Nuclear Treaty 
Coal Mine Safety 


oc. Sec. Increase 


Draft Lottery 
Tax Reform Act 


amily Assistance® 


NEPA 


none 
none 
strong 
none 
strong 
intense 
none 


minor 
none 
minor 
minor 
moderate 
minor 
none 


E 
V 
N 
F 


nergy/Conservation? 
oting Rights 

ew York Bailout 
air-Trade Law 
Repeal 

ax Cut 

ecurities Act 
Amend. 


intense 
brief 
none 
none 


strong 
none 


strong 
minor 
moderate 
minor 
moderate 
minor 


M 
S 
F 
Cc 


VV¥VVVWVVV ¥ 


CARTER 
Energy Policy 


oc. Sec. Tax inc. 
ax Cue 

in. Wage Increase 
trip Mine Law 
ood/Agric. Act 
lean Water 

lean Air 


intense (3) 
none 
moderate 
none 

brief 

none 

none 

none 


strong 
minor 
none 
none 
none 
minor 
minor 
minor 


REAGAN 


ax Cut and 


> Budget Cut 


intense (3/1) 


intense 


BUSH 
> M 
> & 


in. Wage Increase 
& L Bailout 


> Education‘’ 


none 
moderate 
moderate 


none 
moderate 
strong 


CLINTON? 
> Motor Voter 


> 

> Tax Increase 

> Spending Cuts; 
deficit? 


Stimulus Package 


none 
strong 
strong 
intense 


none 
strong 
moderate 
strong 


0 
moderate 
extensive 
extensive 


*Unsuccessful effort. 


‘No major legislation was proposed. 


3Clinton date is as of July 1. 


change. 


"General comments about Clinton’s economic package were placed in 
this category. 


Some evaluations are likely to 
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> 
FORD 
> 
> 0 
> 6 
> 9 
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0/1 
2 
0 
1 
0 
6 
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Rating of Going Public 


Scope 


Innovativeness 


FDR 


high 


high 


Truman 


fairly high 


LOW 


DDE 


low 


fairly low 


Kennedy 


fairly high 


fairly high 


Johnson 


very high 


low 


Nixon 


moderate 


low 


Ford 


fairly high 


moderate 


Carter 


fairly high 


high 


Reagan 


fairly high 


fairly high 


Bush 


low 


moderate 


Clinton 


fairly high 


fairly high 
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The genius of the heart from whose touch everyone 
goes away richer...richer in oneself, newer than 
ever before, broken open, blown upon and sounded out 
by a thawing wind, more uncertain, perhaps, more 
delicate, more fragile, but full of hopes that as 
yet have no name. 

Nietzsche 


In New York City, during the height of the social ferment 
of the 60's, radio station WBAI was a central part of the vast 
counter culture. An affiliate of Pacifica radio, listener- 
sponsored BAI nurtured innumerable "hopes that as yet have no 
name." According to Larry Josephson, producer, station 
manager, and longtime member of the Pacifica family, BAI 
"helped make the 60's what they were in New York. Everybody 
listened." Although audience figures are unreliable, perhaps 
300,000 tuned in to 99.5 each week for the "thawing wind" of 
"free radio", news, agitation, music, and live coverage of 
rallies, sit-ins, and street theater. This vast, passionately 
devoted community of listeners actively participated in all 
aspects of the station, as volunteer producers, in the many 
call-in shows, and in the events and demonstrations which the 
station promoted; by 1971 almost 30,000 chose to sustain the 
station by paying $10-30 annually as subscribers, freeing the 
station from both government subsidy and commercials. 

As the 60's ended, new personnel joined the station and 
began new programs on feminism, ecological politics, gay 
liberation, the Latino movement, hosting shows which invited 
the audience to discuss and reflect upon these emerging 
trends. Almost everyone--audience, staff, management-- 
recalling this moment in the early 70's speaks of the intense 
honesty of these programs, "not the processed new age bullshit 
you hear today." Independent from corporate sponsorship, the 
agenda BAI set facilitated an unconstrained and democratic 
discussion of the new movements as they struggled to define 
themselves. Yet, the end of the Vietnam war also brought about 
a dramatic fall off in listener sponsorship, leading to 
financial turmoil and, in 1976, to plans by the local Board of 
Directors and new management for complete reorganization of 
the station's schedule. An angry and mobilized staff 
protested, occupying the transmitter, and then "taking over" 
the station premises for 45 days to protest the Board's 
action. After a brief synopsis“Pacifica's history, this paper 
will examine in more detail the events leading up to the 
takeover of the station transmitter in February, 1977 and the 
strike which then ensued. In so doing, I hope to shed light on 
the relationship of personal conscience and social activism. 

Originally planned as a commercial, AM network, Pacifica 
was founded by radical pacifists from the War Resisters League 
in the mid-40's in Berkeley. Lewis Hill, who first imagined 
the possibility of Pacifica while en resisting the 
draft in 1943, defined the integrity of the on-the-air 
speakers as the essential element in the new network. Writing 
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in the mid-50's, he argued that every other voice on the mass 
media is a puppet, miming the words dictated by corporate and 
advertising imperatives. The announcer on commercial stations 
is "perhaps the last person we would think of in trying to 
place the fundamental responsibility for what radio does." On 
Pacifica, "the people who actually do the broadcasting should 
also be responsible for what and why they broadcast...Radio 
which aims to do that must express what its practitioners 
believe to be real, good, beautiful, and so forth and what 
they believe is truly at stake in the assertions of such 
values." (Hill, 1955 ) One must keep this definition in mind 
when we consider the events at BAI in the 1970's. 

From the start, Pacifica as an institution situated 
itself at the intersection of a range of different 
oppositional movements, notably non-violence, civil rights, 
the free speech movement, and the independent left. (However, 
unlike contemporary efforts such as the Guardian newspaper or 
Monthly Review, Pacifica constantly and explicitly refused to 
identify itself as left, progressive, or socialist. Of course 
to believe in unrestrained freedom of expression, global 
peace, and the airing of all sides of political, social, and 
economic issues was more than enough to be cast as a 
"Communist" fellow traveller in the 1950's.) Coordinating 
these elements into a single enterprise was an unbridled 
belief in the sanctity of the first amendment, combined with a 
consistent effort to present avant guarde cultural and musical 
programming. It was through the arts that Pacifica's founders 
believed they would move their audience to transcend a 
parochial perspective--right or left-- on contemporary social 
affairs; culture broadly defined and consistently broadcast 
would educate the audience, leading Pacifica's listeners-- the 
key opinion makers in the community-- to adopt a humane and 
cosmopolitan sensibility which in turn would make violent 
conflict less likely. 

These founding beliefs are reflected is the substance of 
the programming which has for over forty years provided 
listeners in Berkeley, Los Angeles, New York, Houston, and 
Washington with thousands of hours of original music, poetry, 
and drama combined with some of the most extensive and 
dramatic coverage of new political forces as they emerged, 
flowered, and, in some instances, alas, burnt out. The 40,000 
tapes housed in Pacifica's archives are perhaps the single 
most important oral history of the post war generation(s). As 
a resource for scholars researching or activists engaged with 
the feminist, peace, gay and lesbian, anti-imperialist, 
ecological, Grey Panthers, student, or civil rights movements- 
-or their convergences and antagonisms-- the Pacifica archives 
remain unparalleled as a collection of primary oral history. 

While steeped in idealism, Pacifica has since its 
inception experienced the ceaseless institutional turmoil 
which result from a combination of the network's poverty, 
strong ideological convictions, and creative, dynamic 
personnel. From the beginning lawsuits, resignations, and 
intense antagonisms--including the suicide of its founder-- 
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have occurred dialectically with the daily production of its 
innovative and critical programming. BAI is a particularly 
compelling instance of this creativity and turmoil. The 
unprecedented act of dissident programmers seizing a 
transmitter and broadcasting for five hours as the management 
struggled to turn off power--extraordinary in its violation of 
all media regulations--is altogether absent from any textbook 
or historical survey of the broadcasting in postwar America. 

To understand the significance of BAI for the 60's in New 
York, one begins with Bob Fass, the host of Radio Unnameable, 
now in its 30th year. In BAI program guides from the early 
60's, listeners were invited to tune in at 1 a. m. to "listen 
to the grass grow." What they heard was an unprecedented 
melange of music, poetry, political analysis, stream of 
consciousness monologues, and phone calls from his listeners-- 
"the cabal". Fass was not the first to do any one of the 
particular things which made his show so remarkable. What he 
did in creating "free" or "underground" radio was to push each 
element to the limit, and beyond: one phone call could last 
hours, perhaps the entire show. Unprecedented for its time, 
the music would have no discernable format: jazz, folk, 
classical, blues all had a place. Dylan might show up to play 
new songs; Abbie Hoffman called in during recesses from the 
Chicago 8 trial. Radio Unnameable was "more than a radio 
program: for the true believer it was a way of life, and 
Fass's devoted listeners followed him through his own changes 
in life style and politics." (Post, 1974, 74) With his 
dazzling technical skills, acting background, and perfect 
radio voice, Fass made broadcasting with BAI's archaic 
equipment seem effortless. In so doing, he inspired a number 
of others to experiment and move beyond "the technical and 
emotional barriers inherent in the medium." (Post, 1974) By 
1967 a new generation of programmers had transformed BAI: a 
station which began in 1960 stressing somewhat austere public 
affairs shows, jazz, folk, and classical music, poetry and 
drama, had become the full-throated voice of the Movement. 

It is important to keep Radio Unnameable in mind as we 
consider the more immediate history of the turmoil in the 
70's, in which Fass played a role as union organizer and 
spokesperson. While one might accurately trace a line from 
Fass's manic energy and unconventional play lists to Larry 
Josephson's playing the newly released "Lady Madonna" over and 
over for hours, or to the Yippies throwing dollar bills onto 
the Stock Exchange, these flagrant and singular events may 
divert attention from the more important and lasting lesson of 
Radio Unnameable: the immense responsibility the individual 
"host" had taken on mediating the Movement's understanding of 
itself. Unlike the small, educated elite which Hill saw his 
Berkeley station serving in 1950, at a time when less than 15% 
of the audience even owned an FM tuner, BAI was a 50,000 watt 
station in the middle of dial in the world's largest media 
market. Joined by Steve Post, Larry Josephson, Julius Lester 
and others, Fass discovered a way to use BAI in order to 
challenge its audience to become, in Nietszche's words, "newer 
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than ever before." This extraordinary political and cultural 
experiment in probing the limits of the First Amendment lasted 
beyond its birth in the 60's. In the early 70's, "free radio" 
found itself confronting new political and economic 
circumstances and a changing social milieu. 

By then, most of the counterculture (and straight) 
community in New York counted on BAI to provide a safe space 
for someone to call in and talk about their homosexual lover, 
their phobias, or their relationship with their children with 
a hundred thousand others listening in. New producers, some 
notably gay and feminist, began blending their call-in and 
discussion programs with the older "free" broadcasting. The 
allure of these new shows rested more on the unique and 
personal dialogue between the host and audience than on the 
hallucinogenic blending of music, sound effects, and spoken 
word. As the 60's ended, these programs built new audiences 
and expanded of the community the station served. According to 
one account after another, the callers and hosts from the most 
ordinary call-in or public affairs programming engaged in an 
unrelenting, collective effort to speak truthfully about 
personal experience. These shows were surely much simpler, but 
in some ways subtler and more direct, than BAI in the 60's. As 
several people recall: "We felt we had no restrictions talking 
about values, trying to make sense out of our lives." "It's 
hard to imagine [as a woman] how different it was to hear 
someone talking honestly--about anything--on the air." "You 
have some of these same gay shows today, but none of the 
feeling of things chrystallizing. Back then every show was an 
experiment. Now everyone sounds like a therapist selling a 60 
minute cassette." 

The cushion of some major outside funding and a large 
subscriber base enabled this experiment in what today we might 
call "the politics of meaning" to continue into the 70's--at 
least until 1974. However, several problems concerning 
station financing then began to converge. An earlier, 
significant financial blow had occurred in 1969. A guest on 
Julius Lester's program read an anti-Semitic poem written by a 
Black teen over the air. The station's refusal to apologize, 
or acknowledge that the language of the poem was problematic 
seemed more outrageous to some than the fact of the reading 
itself, which had been a response to the teacher strike and 
the turmoil in Ocean Hill/Brownsville over community control 
of schools. Although the mass subscription base did not at the 
time suffer from this, a core group of "wealthy Jewish 
communists" who had been very generous to the station in the 
past became reluctant to give as much support. 

The station had been relatively solvent during this 
period; it had launched a major fund drive and moved its 
operations to a large church, a comfortable, well equipped 
studio fondly remembered by all who worked there. The nearly 
30,000 subscribers who pledged yearly support in the early 
70's for a service which they could get for free was a huge 
number by subsequent standards--subscriptions fell to 8,000 
after the strike. Union leader Margo Adler, host of early 
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morning call-in show “Hour of the Wolf’ combining feminism with 
public affairs and personal commentary, had no doubt when the 
real difficulties began. "The Vietnam war ended, and we lost 
half our audience. It was as simple as that. BAI grew from the 
blood of the Vietnamese." From Adler's perspective, the large 
audience for the newer shows in the early seventies were for 
the most part carryovers from the two daily news shows. These 
were the fruits of BAI's “award winning news team," which 
since 1965 provided the area's most comprehensive broadcast 
coverage of both the war and the antiwar movement. News 
director Chris Koch was one of the first Americans to produce 
programs from Hanoi in 1965, and Seymour Hersh broke the My 
Lai story on BAI in 1969. Focussing too narrowly on these 
famous examples obscures the central importance of what BAI, 
and its sister stations in the Pacifica network accomplished 
as a daily phenomenon. Its ongoing, extensive reports of the 
war and the Movement--live coverage of demonstrations, teach- 
ins, strikes as well as morning and evening news and public 
affairs on government policy had built a huge audience who 
habitually listened to BAI every evening. This listenership 
was the bread and butter of the station. As one longtime staff 
member put it. "Everyone was against the war by 1970. All 
these people from Westchester and Great Neck didn't just 
listen, they subscribed to BAI. This wasn't your hard core new 
left or counter-culture types from the Village, but thousands 
of middle class lawyers and teachers who liked to get high. 
Thry were giving us all our money." 

Adler's perspective is shared by severai others: BAI 
institutionally and financially was not prepared for the end 
of the war (the withdrawal of troops, in 1973). The winding 
down of the war coverage resulted in a significant loss of the 
primary lead-in to other shows and a fairly rapid drop in 
subscribers. While the schedule after 1973 remained unchanged 
for the most part, a major portion of BAI's audience and with 
it, financial support, seemed to eviscerate. 

Assessing such a dynamic situation is complicated. The 
individual programmers recount that they continued to 
experience a palpable sense of "calling" surrounding their 
work at the station, an attachment which may have, if 
anything, been growing during this period. Even a small 
audience by commercial standards might mean thirty to fifty 
thousand listeners, a considerable number by the measure of 
the print media or public speaking. It may be that precisely 
because the times were confusing, as one era was ending 
without any clearly defined new one emerging, that both the 
producers at BAI and their smaller audiences depended ever 
more on the common etheric space in which they gathered to 
make sense collectively of what was happening. 

Thus by the mid-70's two contradictory phenomenon 
intersected. Over the course of a decade, the staff at BAI had 
learned collectively how to fulfill "the social destiny of 
radio" in an unprecedented manner. The promise of the mass 
media to transform and enhance democratic politics, education, 
and culture was addressed head on. If every experiment was not 
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successful, this did not diminish the staff's accomplishment 
using the power of broadcasting to recreate the public sphere 
without sacrificing the uniquely personal dimension of 
individual conscience--either their own or their listeners. 
However, the price of this success was an increasing distance 
on the part of some of the most experienced hosts from the 
exigencies of keeping the station financially viable. 
Eliminating any of the staff directly was unthinkable. When 
confronted by the financial problems the station faced, many 
accepted salary cuts. Several claim to have been willing to 
work for nothing, believing the thrill of being on the air was 
compensation enough ("the greatest high of all."). Indeed, 
some key staff members did work for almost nothing--under 
$10,000 for full time work in 1975. For all this idealism one 
must consider the assessment offered by Larry Josephson, the 
station manager in 1974 when the troubles first began to 
threaten overall operations, "What about the secretaries and 
janitors? They're not on the air and they want to get paid 
every week. That's what everybody seemed to forget." 

A series of charges of sexism, racism and elitism more 
generally were woven into this complex situation. Since its 
founding in 1960, BAI had been dominated by a largely white, 
male staff. Women programmers faced a struggle to intervene 
in a heavily male environment. The most well-known, pioneering 
feminist programmer, Nanette Rainone, produced CR, a show in 
which listeners participated in a weekly consciousness raising 
session for two hours. Her show was simply "a group of women 
honestly discussing their lives." Unlike the late night and 
early morning call-in shows, CR was broadcast in the middle of 
the day probably "touching and transform [ing] more lives than 
all of WBAI's broadcasting of the previous decades." (Post, 
104). Her calls were screened to prevent men from 
participating, a practice which in certain respects ran 
counter to Pacifica's claim to freedom of speech. Nonetheless, 
Rainone, who became program director in 1972, served as a 
model for a range of producers, men and women, as they filled 
the air with call-in shows and public affairs programs which 
attempted to realize the revolutionary feminist injunction to 
connect the personal and the political. Others remember 
Rainone less affectionately, however, citing her tenure as 
program director as the moment when the station began to 
Balkanize, with each host staking claim to precious airtime 
without regard to overall scheduling blend. Whether the 
struggle was fondly or bitterly recalled, there is little 
dispute that both BAI's programming and internal staff 
relations reflected this confrontation with some of the core 
issues of feminism and and with patriarchy during this period. 

Less successfully addressed were the subtler issue of 
elitism and the vast problem of racism. The topic of elitism 
at BAI was similar to the problem which confounded the New 
Left more generally. Most programmers were moderately affluent 
children of the middle class whose political sensibilities led 
them to attempt to forge bonds of solidarity with those 
outside their own class background. However well intentioned 
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and motivated they were, in their utopian zeal they were 
incapable of discovering a populist, truly cross class form of 
programming which might invite "the silent majority" to keep 
their radios tuned to 99.5. (Hill, and earlier leaders of 
Pacifica, had no illusions about using the intellectual and 
avant guard programming to reach a large audience; such a goal 
would have been antithetical to their mandarin vision of 
broadcasting only excellent and challenging cultural work.) To 
this day some argue that BAI would have been able to expand 
its audience base in the mid-70's if only the vaguely defined 
"Leninists" had not driven away the audience for the newer 
shows with their New Left revolutionary piety. 

The issue of elitism, which has arisen at different times 
in the various Pacifica stations, was summed up neatly by 
Josephson: according to his analysis, the network, from the 
start reliant on volunteer labor and hence lacking normal 
criterea for screening employees, has always suffered from a 
split between two groups who have worked together, sometimes 
at each others throat: those who believed in "good radio", and 
"politicos". It was founded and sustained by media 
professionals--self-proclaimed elitists whose humanistic, but 
not leftist, politics, disdain for mass culture, and altruism 
led them to invent and then remain with the impoverished 
phenomenon of commercial-free radio when their skills could 
have demanded a decent wage in the world of mass media. With 
their high culture taste, this group had a general sense what 
good radio sounded like--modelled a bit on the BBC-- and 
neither pardered to, nor berated their listeners, whom they 
imagined tu be much like themselves: a liberal, cultured 
middle class sick of the insipid commercial trash of the mass 
media. Dogmatic in their commitment to free speech, they 
understood the First Amendment to be the lynchpin of civil 
liberties and American democracy more generally. However, 
Pacifica soon attracted many who were basically political 
agitators. This latter group, filled with the desire to 
volunteer their time to causes they believed in, had 
sophisticated and important insights into American society, 
but in their idealism (or dogmatism) they simply lacked an 
understanding of what good radio sounded like. (Lewis Hill, 
much like BAI in the period we are studying, embodied the best 
of both sides of this split, and, after masterfully 
negotiating them for a dozen years, succumbed to a basic 
antagonism between then.) 

Countering this overly neat division are those who 
believe it was Josephson's own elitism and timidity in 
committing BAI to an even more overtly political schedule in 
the early 70's which led to the staff's feeling of airtime 
scarcity and a growing sense of defending one's turf when he 
was station manager from 1974-76. While it may be an 
exaggeration that "Larry had no politics at all", he was by 
his own admission not someone who wanted to use BAI to save 
the world. He was also clearly impressed by the power of major 
fundraisers to purchase the church building for the station on 
the strength of a promissory note. This led to a view that the 
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station should not be so purist about its sources of 
sponsorship; leadership and energy might well go toward 
obtaining larger grants and contributions. Pursuing major 
donor funding greatly impacted upon the station, according to 
one account. On-the-air fundraising might still pitch BAI 
towards listeners as "the voice of the Movement," but the 
overall requirements of grantsmanship led Josephson and others 
to stress the professional and technical qualities of the 
programming, much as PBS does to this day. Little things 
around the station began to change which reflected this 
shifting orientation. Tape recording equipment, which had 
been available "for anyone who walked in off the street" was 
now locked up; volunteers in some instances came to be seen as 
hindrances to the veteran programmers, as the ethos of the 
station subtly shifted towards infrastructure and "experts" 
and away from programming and politics. Most consequentially, 
Josephson chose in 1974 to suspend publication of the Folio, 
the monthly program guide and newsletter, in a cost cutting 
effort, a move which to some indicated his disdain for BAI's 
core listeners. 

The charge of racism is one which permeates BAI to this 
day (although currently the problems concern anti-Semitism, 
Afrocentrism, and, ironically, the lack of "white" 
programming.) As we shall see below, the central issue for 
the Board in the mid- 70's was the mediocre job BAI was doing 
building a multiracial audience. This was their key 
justification for initiating the radical program shifts which 
led to the strike. On the evidence of the archives, no other 
broadcasting outlet in the past forty years dedicated as much 
consistent airtime to civil rights, black power, and anti- 
imperialist struggle as Pacifica. At BAI Julius Lester's 
"Uncle Tom's Cabin" was a popular and long running program 
which highlighted public affairs and culture from a Black 
perspective. Yet on the other hand, if Lester exemplied BAI's 
commitment to diversity, to some it seemed that his programs 
were very much of a piece with the idiosyncratic, personality- 
centered programming which the station had cultivated since 
the mid-60's. A telling indication of this comes from one 
longtime listener who recalls Lester less for his work on 
Black life and politics than for his discussion of his 
conversion to vegetarianism and the moral dilemmas he faced at 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

This recollection perhaps gives a good example of the 
problems the board faced as it tried to come up with a 
strategy to expand BAI's coverage beyond its diminishing 
white, middle class audience. By 1975 the station was hardly 
"thriving on chaos." It was failing financially; there was no 
consistency to the daily schedule; and there was almost no 
audience in the city's vast nonwhite communities. For the 
individual programmers, each hour was precious. Their smaller 
audiences, with whom they had an intricate, personal 
relationship, were substantial, and they knew that their 
programs were helping orient New Yorkers towards the emerging 
ecological, gay, and feminist movements as they formed 
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themselves in through the seventies. There was clearly a need 
for more Third World programming. Yet daily airtime was 
limited and nobody was volunteering to cede slots for new 
shows. 

From the Board's perspective, the "free radio" and call- 
in shows which filled BAI's schedule had by this point become 
little more than vanity programs. In many instances they drew 
passionately devoted audiences, but as a listener-supported 
station, BAI was failing to transform enough of these 
listeners into subscribers. Following the logic of commercial 
broadcasting, many felt that BAI's prime central position on 
the FM band was going to waste. In fact, one option at the 
time was to sell BAI's prized channel and relocate to another 
in the "left" end of the spectrum usually reserved for 
educational and public broadcasting. 

Some of the difficulties which BAI faced in this period 
were generic to the challenges confronting the alternative 
media more generally: as the 60's ended, how might one 
represent the new political forces in a way that was both 
honest and partisan; more importantly what could inspire the 
devotion of a creative staff willing to work long hours for 
little money. Given how quickly the new movements were 
factionalized, especially along the liberal/radical axis, 
reporters found themselves in awkward situations attempting to 
produce stories that would inform a larger audience without 
offending or betraying those who were building the movement. 
This conundrum, which first arose in the reporting on the 
Weather Underground and the Panthers, took on the quality of 
pitched battles at BAI. Should, for example, gay programmers 
on BAI have the freedom to talk about "how wonderful it was to 
fuck little boys?" Should feminists deny men the right to 
participate in call in shows, contradicting a central premise 
of "free speech radio"? At the same time these issues were 
arising, the mainstream media were hiring more and more young, 
politically committed journalists, providing real salaries and 
much larger audiences. It was becoming increasingly difficult 
to attract skilled, committed professionals to the life of 
poverty which Pacifica promised. 

Thus by the mid-70's distinct trends begin to emerge, 
interacting in a way which diminished the capacity of the 
station to retain its bearings. The loss of listeners after 
the Vietnam War cut badly into the general audience which 
other programmers had drawn from. A tendency toward 
professionalization, added to a tradition of personality-based 
shows, eroded the morale of the large volunteer staff who felt 
their enterprise was not appreciated. And finally the expanded 
public affairs and call-in programming, while pioneering new 
subjects on the media, did not attract a subscription base 
commensurate with amount of airtime allotted to it. Different 
observers lay the blame for the troubles at BAI on a variety 
of causes: the Board's wavering indecision over new policies; 
strident and dogmatic rhetoric; Josephson's decision to 
suspend the Folio in 1974; the unpopular programming from the 
new movements ; |the end of the Vietnam war. Undisputed is the 
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fact that between 1971-1976 the station had lost half its 
subscribers (from 30 to 15 thousand) and was building up 
increasing debt, ultimately loosing in 1979 the church 
building it had purchased for failure to pay back taxes. Given 
how severe the problems were becoming, one might well wonder 
how BAI managed to maintain itself without any basic 
transformations until 1976. 

At that point, the board to hired a new general manager, 
Anna Kosof, in the fall of 1976; she in turn appointed a new 
program director, Pablo Yoruba Guzman. By most accounts, Kosof 
and Guzman and their supporters on the Board were unprepared 
for the intense turmoil that they initiated. Those highly 
critical of the manner in which they attempted to change 
station practices concede that Guzman and Kosof did not create 
the problems they were hired to remediate. Nonetheless, it 
seems that this new management team, especially Kosof, was 
not “in sync" with the libertarian and idiosyncratic culture 
of BAI. Kosof had been a long time organizer in community 
affirmative action and drug treatment programs; Guzman, a 
former programmer at BAI, had been a highly visible and 
effective public relations coordinator of the Puerto Rican 
activist organization, the Young Lords, and had then been 
involved in the local salsa music business. 

Guzman's first (last, and only) order of business was his 
proposal for a completely revised schedule using salsa music 
to draw in a larger audience, especially those potential 
listeners from New York's burgeoning Third World community. 
Kosof attempted to remedy what they saw as rampant internal 
chaos with directives (No pot smoking in the employee lounge) 
and, far more consequentially, with injunctions to the staff 
to stop discussing internal station politics on the air. 

Throughout the fall of 1976 the staff, paid and 
volunteer, began holding ad hoc meetings in order to present a 
united front before the board. Although they shared little 
genuine solidarity about larger programming goals or how to 
stem the financial hemorrhage, the simple fact of the 
meetings, which had 60-80 participants, seemed encouraging at 
the start. As an example of the quandary the staff found 
itself in, when Kosof offered to resign in November many 
rallied behind her, not because they believed she was well 
suited for her position, but in order to prevent another 
torturous search for a general manager. As one participant 
recounted, the meetings which led to the union itself in late 
1976 became increasingly agonizing; everyone realized that 
change was imperative, but noone seemed able to articulate the 
actual forms those changes should take. United in their desire 
to retain the maximum time to broadcast their individual 
programs, the staff's lack of coherent long term strategy 
meant that outsiders were required to intervene and transform 
a basically dysfunctional system. Discussing earlier 
programming controversies, Steve Post had written in Playing 
in the FM Band, an account of BAI in the 60's, "it is 
sometimes difficult to determine where political struggle ends 
and therapeutic need begins." 
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In early 1977 Guzman held a public meeting where he 
presented his view of the situation. The call-in shows would 
continue, but now in a much more tightly formatted overall 
schedule--"ribbon" as opposed to "block" programming--a model 
in which the entire broadcast day, or week, would be 
constructed as an integral "soundscape" rather than as a 
series of discrete programs. In Guzman's words: "The staff 
has had in the past several months de facto control of the 
station, but could not turn the situation around. Rather, 
decline and isolation accelerated. Thus, if left to their own 
devices, the present staff would take BAI completely down the 
drain...this is the grounds from which spring charges of 
racism, elitism, and block further progress." At this point 
Guzman claimed it was impossible to simply institute minor 
programming changes which would leave the basic schedule in 
tact ; to prove that he said the obvious: "financially, the 
station is incapable of keeping on with its present 
situation." From Guzman's perspective, which also was that of 
the majority of the Board, apparently, BAI could no longer 
affront to pay homage to the rhetoric of a programmer's 
individual liberty--even Fass--if that meant keeping the 
station white and in debt. The station was "suffering from too 
much democracy," according to one board member. 

Guzman closed his presentation with a lengthy discussion 
of his "fresh approach," based on a daily salsa music show 
combined with a public affairs bureau which would feature 
"nuevo barrio politics." Ironically, although he had been 
hired to open the station up to Third World programming, 
Guzman fired the only Black woman on staff, Deloris Costello, 
apparently believing her show to be implicated in the old 
regime. 

Guzman, more than Kosof, tends to be cast as the 
antagonist in the drama as it played itself out. Although BAI 
surely needed someone experienced with affirmative action 
policies, Kosof was seen as too alien to the phenomenon of 
BAI, “a straight, uptight woman who didn't have a drop of 60's 
blood in her body." Guzman, however, was a former BAI 
programmer, movement activist, and dynamic personality. 
Several originally believed he actually understood the nuances 
of the station and might prove capable of changing things. His 
plan to institute a consistent and popular daily schedule 
which emphasized salsa music and programming aimed at the 
Latino and Black communities was a plausible proposal as a 
place to begin negotiations. What seemed to truly rile the 
staff, however, was Guzman's arrogance and his insinuation 
that he had been hired to salvage the station from some old, 
white hippies and, in his words, "move the station beyond the 
60's." This race baiting by a non-white activist was highly 
provocative--if not to say "simply ridiculous," according to 
one opponent, who would have welcomed more third world and 
salsa but not Guzman as program director. (It was also 
indicative of things to come at other stations in which Third 
World programmers have consistently leveled charges of racism 
at the Board and management. ) 
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Guzman's attitude seemed to mock precisely those programs 
in which individual producers were experimenting with identity 
politics and the expression of personal values. He seemed to 
have no qualms upsetting a status quo, members of which had in 
the recent past seen themselves redefining and perfecting the 
meaning of the first amendment. This lingering idealism, as 
well as a very strong sentiment of workplace solidarity, 
ultimately proved strong enough to block challenges for 
change. 

Yet, for all of the staff's accomplishments, it also 
could easily be recognized that BAI was not fulfilling 
Pacifica's founding mission of "engaging in activity that 
shall contribute to a lasting understanding between nations 
and between individuals of all nations, races, creeds and 
colors....and through any and all means...promote the study of 
political problems...and racial antagonisms." In their 
defense, Guzman, and to a lesser extent Kosof, wanted to bring 
to BAI a different democratic model for the mass media. Large, 
underrepresented segments of the community (loosely and 
positively defined as "third world") would participate in 
stations affairs as both programmers and audience. Others 
observers than Guzman saw elements of racism in the staff's 
resistance to his plans. The union's claim of autocratic 
management, or the "intensity" of the audience's connection 
with its favorite host might well be true, but it could not 
disguise another, equally compelling fact: a large number of 
extremely reflective, mostly white, new left and social 
movement activists could not accomadate some of the emerging 
political and cultural possibilities of the New York scene-- 
what we now generally call "multiculturalism" or, "subaltern 
politics"-- and change accordingly. 

By the end of 1976 the crisis and the impending 
restructuring was a constant and bitter topic of programming. 
Finally, Kosof issued another memorandum calling for the 
cessation of the airing of the dirty station laundry. Some of 
the staff refused; the memo became a topic of on-the-air 
discussion. Guzman then announced the full plans of his "neuvo 
barrio" schedule, promising to build the subscription base to 
50,000 members. This only further riled the staff. The strike, 
or lock out, began on February 11, after Kosof told the Board 
she no longer had control of the situation and they decided to 
take the station off the air in order to diffuse some of the 
hostility. Before the power could be turned off, however, an 
ad hoc group of twelve announcers and engineers occupied the 
master control room at the station as well as the transmitter 
in the Empire State Building in order to broadcast their 
position one last time. For five hours this band played music, 
presented their demands and chatted with their audience. Some 
in the station stayed locked in for almost six weeks, 
surrounded and supported by other union members. 

Vehement in countering the claims of racism coming from 
the Board and Guzman, the union insisted that the strike be 
seen basically as class struggle. Recalcitrant management was 
attempting to balance the books on the backs of employees, and 
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using the ideology of race to divide the staff. The union had 
two central demands: recognition of paid and nonpaid staff as 
members, and any change in programming be "consistant with 
Pacifica principles." New programs would be adopted only after 
discussions of an agreed upon timeline negotiated by the 
program director and the union. As one taped press release 
Claimed: "The format is going to change, we know that. But 
change has to be rational and planned....not en mass by people 
who have no experience in programming. People have to have 
opportunity to be creative without being crushed by a format." 


Hundreds of listeners formed "Friends of BAI", picketed 
the homes of Board members, demonstrated at the Empire State 
Building transmitter and maintained a round the clock vigil at 
the station where some of the union were locked in. 
Discussions dragged on inconclusively. Initially the Board 
argued that only paid employees could officially be union 
members, but, since less than 20% of the workers were paid, 
this position proved untenable. (Precedence for accepting 
unpaid staff as union members had been set at KPFA in Berkeley 
in early labor disputes.) Although the union "agreed" to let 
the Board retain nominal control over programming, the Board 
agreed not to implement Guzman's proposals. Claiming victory, 
the union returned to work, appropriately enough, on April 
Fools Day, 1977. 

By the time the strike was over, Guzman was gone to be 
followed by Kosof a year later. Most of the renegade 
programmers signed a letter promising to obey all FCC policies 
in the future and more or less were allowed to maintain their 
shows. As Celeste Wesson, one of key organizers of the union 
put it poignantly, "We saved the station from the Board, but 
we couldn't save it from ourselves." Noone felt any elation at 
the "victory" and the station "seemed like a morgue." Some 
activists, including most notably Bob Fass, have come to feel 
they have "sacrificed their best years to BAI" and now wonder 
about the cost. Guzman's departure led to more than a decade 
in which "minorities" would have a very limited voice in the 
daily sound of BAI. By Reagan's election, almost all of the 
staff involved in the strike had left the station, driven into 
other careers by the chronic economic problems which persisted 
for years. By the mid-80's, ribbon programming as it was 
called gradually transformed the schedule. Free radio and 
call-in shows still had a place, but now were fit into a 
weekly flow which featured third world programming and 
exhibited some of the structure and continuity which the Board 
had hoped for in the management shift of the mid-70's. 


II 

What can we learn about social movements from the example 
at BAI? There are, I suggest, at least three lessons. The 
first treats the crisis at BAI as an example of the strains and 
tensions which arise when new political formations struggle to 
assert themselves outside of the conventions of liberal 
pluralism, or "beyond the positivity of the social" 
(Laclau/Mouffe, 1985, Chapter 4).The second is a consideration 
of the relationship between movements and the media. Finally, 
BAI, and Pacifica more generally, illustrate the fundamental 
importance of the First Amendment for establishing the 
conditions of democratic community. 

For the past eight years Mouffe and Laclau's Hegemony and 
Socialist Strategy has established the terms of a certain 
debate about new social movements and their relation to the 
left. Central to the authors' concept of hegemony is the 
recognition and celebration of the diversity of the different 
struggles. In their view the plurality of new movements 
underlies a new form of strategic unity, one not based ona 
fixed identity--ie. the working class--but precisely on the 
understanding that personality is flexible and open to 
revision. The resonant metaphor of "articulation" serves both 
as means of understanding how identities are constructed-- 
articulations, or flexible intersections, of diverse subject 
positions-- as well as the goal of political intervention, in 
which subaltern or dominated positions articulate , or make 
meaningful, their particular standpoint. 

The left has berated this anti-foundationalism, believing 
it abandons the universal struggle for justice and freedom. 
However, for many the politics of new social movements are 
central to the revision of socialist strategy for several 
reasons. The first is that they continue to call attention to 
the failures of existing institutions, most especially to 
provide for justice, community, or autonomy. Further, the new 
movements--for example, the radical ecology movement-- are 
exemplary in their responsiveness to particular situations, a 
lesson which can be generalized about the context-dependent 
nature of political judgment more generally. From the sheer 
heterogeneity of these movements we learn that neither any 
general social context, nor any individual relationship, can be 
so permanent as to allow for a "sutured" (essential) identity-- 
especially class identity--to constitute itself as the unique 
basis for coalitions or ultimate goal of struggle. 

The virtues and flaws of this postmarxist argument, which 
to some has a maddeningly abstract and utopian quality, are 
well exemplified by the turmoil at BAI. Recall the moment in 
the early 70's when the first gay and lesbian, Latino, and 
feminist hosts were given weekly programs. In programs which 
probed and redrew the boundaries between the personal and the 
political, between the human and the natural, between the right 
and the left, between gay and straight, new hosts challenged 
entrenched, progressive notions of the politically correct, and 
in so doing, generated intense debate. 


It is difficult, two decades later, to sense the newness 
of the feminist attack on the politics of housework, or the 
ecological critique of progress and the imperative to accept 
limits to growth. As the ensemble of new shows making these 
points entered the schedule together in the early 70's, their 
synergy, more than any particular intervention, served to 
transform the way the staff understood their mission. Radio 
Unnameable, and the other free radio of the Sixties functioned, 
one could argue, as an expression of the Movement as a whole 
(virtual, if not virtuous, representation.) They not only 
reflected, but far more importantly enacted and epitomized the 
whimsical, polymorphous, and revolutionary character of a 
moment in which the "eros" effect permeated political 
consciousness and praxis as a whole. (Katsiaficas, 1987) 
Consider in this regard the hours of live broadcasting of the 
Columbia take over in 1968. These broadcasts were not "news" in 
the conventional sense of the word, but a basic component of 
the event itself, framed and enunciated by the participants, 
not the professional journalists. 

The newer shows were emblematic of the changing social and 
political circumstances which arose as American troops were 
withdrawn from Vietnam. More than any other factor, the war had 
united the Movement into an inclusive, anti-imperialist, and 
visionary political force. With the Vietnamization of the war, 
Movement politics became increasingly diverse, local, and in 
many instances, personal. One might argue that this represents 
the general failure of political leadership within the 60's 
anti-imperialist Movement. While one might also choose to 
analyze the "post materialist" demands of these newer forces as 
a confirmation of the class background of the participants, 
these demands also served to break through some of the 
infantile leftism of the late 60's. Rather than diluting the 
struggle, these new movements could be seen as reorienting many 
activists from suicidal revolutionary fantasies or apathy. 

This more flattering interpretation of the post-Vietnam 
movements serves to illuminate the positive aspects of the 
changes at BAI. Might the vibrancy and passion of the new 
programs in the early seventies derive in part from their 
originating in a different political awareness, one which was 
groping towards an understanding of the benefits of the 
radically contextual and partial nature of all transformational 
struggle? It was no longer possible to believe that the station 
was part of "a" Movement up against "the" system. The new 
social movements and the programs which took them seriously, 
condemned as anarchist, utopian, or petty bourgeois, offered 
the profound recognition that even if our politics are based on 
a "contingencies of value" this need not lessen one's 
commitment and vigor. Participants recall these shows as vital 
experiments in dialogue, ones in which everyone seemed to be 
engaged in a prolonged search for new values, and in exploring 
the nature of family life, personal relationships, and 
ecological sensibility (a phenomenon which in its current form 
has been christened the "politics of meaning" and condemned, in 
such august journals as The New Republic, as an unfortunate 


residue of the 60's). Perhaps the fact of the search, and the 
conversations, the self-exposure and fallibility which that 
involved, was of greater importance than the formulation of a 
unique political line. While one might well argue that this 
shift did not provide a map of transnational capital and its 
forever forthcoming crisis, it enabled people to engage 
themselves collectively in political activity. 

This leads to a further, tentative hypothesis. To the 
extent that the newer shows emerged from these points of 
antagonism in the various movements, the programs became 
themselves sites of struggle. Rather than [only] expanding the 
boundaries of civil society through the assertion of the rights 
of this or that particular group, or struggling in the name of 
individual conscience against unjust state policies, some of 
the more extreme radio programs, like the post-modern political 
movements from which they derived, served to "violate 
everything that appears to be ordinary" forcing people to 
"react, respond, sometimes to think...." (Apter, 1992, 169 ) 
The manner in which this is done is different from the model of 
"free radio." Unlike the earlier programs, I would suggest 
there is no analogical relationship between a particular social 
movement and its mediated form as radio show--i.e., a gay 
rights program does not "represent" the Movement generally or 
to publicize generic "gay" identity, but highlights, and 
thereby opens to contest, the construction of compulsory 
heterosexuality. In some ways, they were closer to the 
muckraking ideal of progressive journalism. However, there was 
less a sense that stirring up the muck would serve as a 
catalyst to reform. Indeed, over time the staff came to have 
increasingly difficulty knowing just what the purpose of the 
programming was, most especially as the movements themselves 
seemed to lose steam. There was an immense burden trying to 
"compensate for what wasn't happening in the streets." 

The staff, filled by participants from the range of 
movements, could not achieve some transcendental unity 
represented in the 60's by Fass's "cabal" or in the "nuevo 
barrio" schedule that Guzman hoped for. The lessons to be 
learned from this are not simple. One could claim that the 
station presented a model of radical democracy that promises a 
constant transformation of personality in which fixed 
characteristics never define an essential identity. "Through 
this failure we gain something perhaps more precious than the 
certainty we are losing: a freedom vis-a-vis the different 
forms of identification, which are [now] impotent to imprison 
us....This opens the way to an endless interaction between 
various perspectives."(Laclau, 1992, 135-6) This, at least, is 
the hope. In fact, as people lose their bearing in this 
"endless interaction" they can respond by grasping even more 
firmly to fixed points of reference. In so doing, the boundary 
between assertion and aggression was often blurred in the shows 
themselves. Why were certain Black radio shows antisemitic; why 
did some feminist programmers come to believe that radical 
lesbians colleagues despised their married sisters; why did 
Guzman call the entire staff racist? To the extent that the 
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newer shows emerged from these points of antagonism in the 
various movements, the programs became themselves sites of 
struggle. We might take a position that the inability to get 
beyond these problems meant that the station ultimately failed. 

(It is tempting to move from these arguments and consider 
the strike itself as an expression of the political unconscious 
of the identity-based struggles of the new social movements. Do 
new movement politics all “harbor a nostalgia for class?"( 
Jameson, 1990 ) Over the course of the struggle, the various 
gay, feminist, and ecological, and new left programmers came to 
identify themselves collectively as "workers" in order to press 
there claims. Defying the anti-class politics of Laclau and 
Mouffe's abstractly utopian "chain of equivalences", the staff 
at BAI, in the fashion of Jesse Jackson's Rainbow Coalition, 
sought to unite their various claims "by way of their common 
situation as workers." (Jameson, 1990, 386) While much emphasis 
by both positivist and post-Marxist theory lies on the chasm 
between movement and class politics, in this particular 
instance there seems to be a convergence. Ironically, class 
solidarity at BAI was made impossible by the charges of racism 
and the inability of the union to demonstrate any inclusive 
plan that effectively addressed those who claimed the action 
was basically a white power play.) 

If we accept for the sake of argument the benign 
postmodernist reading of these new movements, a further 
question is how the claims of radical democracy interact with 
the normative contexts imposed by the narrative and technical 
imperatives of the corporate media. As many contemporary social 
theorists recognize, commercial broadcasting plays an 
absolutely integral part in establishing the strategies and 
frames of references for the participants of the new movements. 
Whether targeting the state or civil society, movement 
opposition tends to be cast by the media, and hence enters 
public awareness, as relatively moderate forces struggling over 
discrete, single issues. To the extent that goals are more 
radical or systemic, the unreasonableness or extremity tend to 
be highlighted. There seems no reason to doubt that corporate 
media perform a legitimating or hegemonic role with regard to 
the challenges from new movements. To the extent that each 
movement is represented in the media as discrete and reformist, 
its participants come to understand the nature of their 
practice in these terms. Thus’ state and market forces 
effectively contain and divert the thrust of the struggle, 
"systematically distorting" in Habermas' terms, the public's 
ability to know and transform itself. 

The media's baleful impact on our means of imagining and 
interpreting our collective endeavors is sometimes called the 
loss of utopian thought. Even strategies which have learned 
from the Situationistes how to use the logic of the spectacle 
against itself do not necessarily contain positive vision to 
inspire hope. This waning of the utopian and communal 
sensibility is not a new problem, and not entirely a function 
of media manipulation. Before the mass media had much of an 
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impact, Josiah Royce understood the problem of the utopian 
project in an idiom still worth considering: 


Men do not form a community...merely insofar as 
[they] cooperate. They form a community when 
they...accompany this cooperation with that ideal 
extension of the lives of each member,...[{who then] 
says: "This activity which we perform together, this 
work of ours, its past, its future, its sequence, its 
order, its sense, all these enter into my life, and 
are the life of my own self writ large." (Royce, 
1913, in Stuhr, 1986, 230) 


Royce is helpful for a number of reasons. The most 
fortuitous is that the 70's were a period when Pacifica's self- 
definition was changing from "free speech" to "community" 
radio, a shift that was not uniformly accepted or happily 
achieved. Furthur Royce's pragmatic idealism provides an 
American idiom for measuring BAI's accomplishments. Pacifica 
programming at its best, especially during the period we have 
described, provides a means for evaluating how new forms of 
utopian politics might arise in tandem with democratic media. 
Not only did individual programs express the experience of 
specific social relations; the flow of these programs might 
well be seen as a small "utopian" lesson in establishing the 
conditions upon which "radical democracy" depends. From the 
earlier programs like Radio Unnameable came the premise that no 
boundary was sacred; any convention or conviction was open to 
revision. To this was added the experiments of later 
programmers to address individual relations of subordination, 
such as patriarchy or parenthood, specifically and concretely, 
yet publicly and massively. New identities which both women and 
men were struggling to create in the context of these shows 
could not be isolated from the other programs which highlighted 
other antagonisms. Thus, the broadcast day was a model of the 
essential plurality and contingency of any socially situated 
self. In all these ways BAI modeled media which truly acted 
with the public's interest in mind, one which would enable a 
community to form that was capable of evaluating the complex 
dimensions of "this activity which we perform together." 

Of course, noone actually involved in station affairs 
would use the arcane jargon of poststructuralism, which for the 
most part was not translated in the early 70's, to describe 
what they were doing. Nonetheless, they did have an important 
vernacular, springing from the First Amendment, for framing and 
analyzing the importance of their work. For them, the 
underlying benefit of free speech radio was that it provided 
the opportunity to "communicate experience and 
feeling...isolated from those to be communicated with, shut off 
in a tiny room absent of living matter, staring at clocks, 
meters, and machinery, pushing buttons, pulling levers, 
surrounded by glass and metal."(Post, 1974) Julius Lester, a 
long time BAI programmer, wrote in 1974 that, "Free form radio 
requires that the producer be open and vulnerable to human 
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experience and that his show speak from his own condition as a 
vulnerable human to that same condition in his listeners, 
because that is the basis of existence which all of us share." 

We must take care not to reify the status of the 
individual announcer and listener, a risk inherent in Hill's 
original characterization of the meaning of Pacifica. Doing so 
would risk analyzing this moment of struggle mainly as a 
transition from the counterculture of the 60's to the "me 
decade" and current new age. A far more important slant, I 
would argue, is found in Lester's stressing the expression and 
experience of "vulnerability," a trope central in the work of 
such thinkers as Cornel West and Roberto Unger, ( who are each 
in tangible ways in dialogue with Royce.) For Unger, your 
capacity to choose vulnerability leads to the "discovery that 
you can exist uniquely and, at some ultimate level, safely ina 
world of increasing dense relations with other people." (Unger, 
108). Here the emphasis modulates from the particular and 
gratifying psychology of trust to the density and complexity of 
the social relations that such openness enables. The utopian or 
visionary component inside this politics derives from the 
quality and number of relationships it enables. This density 
of relations frees "you ... from a shallow and constraining 
view of who you are...You learn to experience yourself as an 
identity that is never wholly contained by a character and that 
grows...by the willed acts of vulnerability...that put a 
character under jeopardy [Y] ou accept jeopardy as a 
condition of insight." 

One cannot understand the events at BAI without paying 
respect to this ennobling definition of the meaning of 
vulnerability. While financial and institutional pressures 
would ultimately serve to modify and undermine much of the 
programming of this period, BAI produced a moment, lasting 
longer than a decade, during which the mass media demonstrated 
how it might serve as an arena for personal as well as social 
and political transformation. Largely undistorted by the 
interference of the market or the state, BAI enabled individual 
announcers to experience and use a form of power they would 
never have access to again. Whether this power was exercised 
responsibly is surely a matter of some debate. Charges of 
racism, egotism, and sheer stupidity would resonate during and 
after the period of the strike. Nonetheless, it seems fair to 
characterize the period from the mid-60's to the mid-70's as 
one during which BAI struggled to enact and encourage others 
toward Unger's condition of insight. 
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Now that the Cold War has been won, what can we expect of American 
civil-military relations? The approach I take to this question is to examine 
periods in U.S. history that are comparable in some ways to the present, and 
search in these periods for a pattern that might then be sought in the 
emerging politics of the post-Cold War era. Those periods are the post-Civil 
War, post-World War One and post-World War II decades. At those times, the 
American military underwent demobilizations that altered the missions, 
management and manpower of the forces. Military leaders urged civilian 
leaders, to use the parlance of the 1990s, not to "break the force." They 
were ignored, and the war-fighting capacity of the forces was degraded or 
stripped altogether. This record has been interpreted--wrongly, I will 
argue--as evidence of an unremitting U.S. civilian hostility to the military. 

The historical method followed in this paper makes particularly good 
sense when studying civil-military politics in the United States. As Samuel 


Huntington observed in The Soldier and the State, America's culture is often 


celebrated (or derided) for its alleged constancy. Americans, to put the case 
for cultural resilience most simply, have been individualists for over two 
hundred years. Individualists, of course, distrust government, seeing in its 
operations a source of intolerable coercion and unfair privilege. And what 
institution within government is more coercive and exclusive than the military? 
The stubborn consistency of our culture, furthermore, has been matched by 
the permanence of our Constitution, which establishes the framework within 
which civilians direct the military. For over two hundred years, the 


Constitution has turned political controversies into institutional turf wars, 


pitting presidents against congresses, and the services against each other. 
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The result has been fragmentation and confusion in the relationship between 
the officer corps and their political superiors. ! 

The tension between civilian society and its military forces should be 
particularly acute after victory. The "American way of war," as analyzed most 
prolifically by Russell Weigley, is to engage the enemy with a citizen army. 
After war, citizen armies want to return to citizen society. Also, when 


Americans go to war, their presidents tell them that their mission is to 


perform some specific task whose accomplishment the war's end should itself 


signify.2 "Why keep the troops in a state of readiness"? the veterans of 
World War II must have wondered, when they heard of the military's plans for 
the post-war era. "Didn't we kill Hitler and blast hell out of the Japs?" 
Finally, it is possible that in a liberal society military victory poses a 
collective identity crisis: liberals aren't supposed to make good soldiers. 
Perhaps this is one reason why after each of our victories, it has been the 
citizen soldier (or the citizen factory worker or scientist) who was celebrated, 
even though it was the professional military, the Regulars and their Academy- 
trained officers, who typically won the major engagements. This also helps to 
explain, I think, the commitment our post-World War presidents showed to the 
creation of new world orders. As in the exemplary case of Woodrow Wilson, 
only such a peaceful casmnaiinitiins as American leadership of a League of 


Nations could redeem the part America played in a military contest. (George 


1 Samuel P. Huntington, The Soldier and the State: The Theory and the 
Politics of Civil-Military Relations (Cambridge: Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 1959). 

2 Russell F. Weigley, The American Way of War: A History of United 
States Military Strategy and Policy (New York: Macmillan Publishing Co., 
1973). 


Bush's effort to win the peace with a war was quite exceptional from this 
perspective. ) 

In the aftermath of victory, then, civilians have a habit of "turning" on 
their military. This, at least, is how the story has most often been told, by 
Huntington as well as Louis Smith, Russell Weigley, and Eliot Cohen.3 
According to Huntington, the legacy of victory is an effort on the part of the 
public either to transmutate or extirpate, to civilianize or strangle the armed 
forces: Liberalism, it would seem, is military poison. Post war reductions in 
troop strength and defense spending in the immediate aftermath of war have 
indeed been precipitate, indicating a weak level of support for a war-ready 
military as a permanently-necessary establishment. And when the military has 
been supported after war, it has often been assigned non-military tasks. In 
the nineteenth century alone, the military was variously justified as: the 
nation's foremost center for the training of engineers; an internal 
constabulary; an instrument of trade policy; an international missionary 
organization; and, of course, a source of pork for congressmen. If the 
instruments of force cannot be eliminated, they might at least do useful work. 


The record of civil-military politics in the U.S. does suggest a high level of 


tension after wars. But is American culture truly antagonistic to the military; 


3 These authors of course emphasize different aspects of the topic. 
Nevertheless, they are in agreement in arguing for a fundamental, and 
damaging, cultural antagonism of civilian society towards the military. In 
addition to Huntington's Soldier and State, see Louis Smith, American 
Democracy and Military Power: A Study of Civil Control of the Military Power 
in the United States (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1951), chs. 
3 and 19; Russell F. Weigley, History of the United States Army enlarged ed. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1984), esp. chs. 17 and 20; and Eliot 
A. Cohen, Citizens and Soldiers: The Dilemmas of Military Service (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1985). 
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has it led us to sacrifice our national interest in the decades after victory? 


Are we in danger now of forsaking our security? I don't think so. 


The weak argument for revisionism is that the Cold War changed our 


culture. A large literature on the impact of the Cold War on American society 


supports the thesis that this protracted crisis was perhaps a turning point in 


Americans' attitudes about the world and their place in it. The percent of the 


American population saying we are spending too much on the military was, 


according to Bruce Russett's figures, below 50% for the entire Cold War 


period, from 1945-1990.4 The highest levels of support have come, 


furthermore, at rational times, not as the result of any alleged Ramboesque 


nightwalkings of the liberal mind. In 1966, when America's increasing 


commitment to the war in Vietnam arguably outstripped the military resources 


available for that conflict, fewer than 15% of adult Americans believed that we 


were spending too much for defense. And from 1977 through 1981, when 


America's post-Vietnam forces were at their most hollow, fewer than 20% 


supported further reductions in defense expenditures .° Russett concludes, 


from his analysis of survey data from the Cold War era, that "The great bulk 


of the population is not isolationist; nor extremely hawkish, nor pacifist."§ 


When it comes to military policy, the bulk of the American people today are 


mainstream centrists. 7 


4 Bruce Russett, Controlling the Sword: The Democratic Governance of 
National Security (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1990), p. 154. 

Ibid., p. 99. 

6 Ibid., p. 154. 

7 On some issues, they are nevertheless frighteningly willing to support 
the use of military force. In a CNN-USA Today poll conducted in the summer 
of 1993, fully 70% favored "taking all military action necessary, including the 
use of American combat troops, to force Saddam Hussein from power." 
National Journal (July 31, 1993): 1943. Whether this willingness to use force 
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The stronger case for a revisionist look at our civil-military past is that 
America's culture has never in fact been as anti-military as it has osened to 
be to the military professionals and to civilian intellectuals who have adopted 
the officers’ point of view as their own. Even pro-military critics of our 
culture, including Huntington, acknowledge that Americans, when mobilized 
and motivated, have proven willing to fight sustained, total wars. And not all 
of our wars have been crusades for peace. Americans have fought at least 
five wars that expressed their willingness to pursue non-universalist, 
nationalist goals with military means. (These would be the Revolutionary War, 
the War of 1812, the war with Mexico, the Civil War, and the protracted war 
against the Indians. The war with Spain might also be added to the list.) 

And although the civilian leadership of the late 1800s was slow to accede to 
military requests for resources and demands for respect, the military was 
finally permitted to modernize its force structure and rationalize its 
organization after the debacle of 1898. The influential early twentieth-century 
crusader for military reform, Leonard Wood, was admittedly no Emory Upton. 
But he wasn't all that bad. In fact, his plan for an enlarged citizen-army was 
a highly realistic response to the emerging threats across the Atlantic and the 


Pacific. 8 Finally, there is the plain fact of repeated military success. The 


claim, popular today among those arguing against a rapid downsizing of the 


forces, that past drawdowns were so manic and complete as to compromise the 
nation's security, must at the least be qualified to account for the success of 


the military when next called upon. 


might in fact reflect an anti-military style of thought is a complex question 
that I cannot turn to now. 

8 Russell F. Weigley, Towards an American Army: Military Thought from 
Washington to Marshall (New York: Columbia University Press, 1962). 
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If American culture is not exactly anti-military, neither is it 
consistently or enduringly pro-military. What, then, is it? The thesis of this 
paper is that the American "political-military culture" is oriented towards 
defensive strategies to protect the nation against credible and imminent 
threats.2 Substantial majorities of the American public have supported the 
military in its demands for resources, but only in response to clearly- 


perceived threats to our security. Americans have typically not supported 


military demands for resources to exploit perceived opportunities in an altered 


strategic environment, as when military resources exceed visible threats. The 
U.S. military can rely upon its public, then, when it brings to their attention 
threats, not opportunities or obligations. The military's perception of 
opportunities should correspond to the strength of the armed forces relative 
to the forces of U.S. rivals. The civilian perception of threat should parallel 
the apparent vulnerability of the nation's vital interests, which are typically 
viewed from a minimalist, defensive perspective. The relationship between 
threat and opportunity, vulnerability and strength, and that relationship's 


probable effect on civil-military tensions, can be depicted in a four-cell table: 


~ 


9 On the concept of political-military culture, see Thomas U. Berger, 
"The Theory of Political-Military Culture," paper prepared for delivery at the 
Norms and National Security CIPS Workshop at Cornell University, February 
5-7, 1993. 
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Table 1: The Relationship of Military Strength/Opportunity to Civilian 


Perceptions of Vulnerability/Threat: 


military strength 


high 


high low tensions high tensions 


vulnerability 


of 


national 


interests 


high tensions low tensions 


This paper highlights the politics of that cell in the table characterized by 
low threat, high opportunity, and consequently severe military and civilian 
antagonisms. At the end of the paper, I will return to the table to speculate 


upon where we may be headed next. 


The first step in putting forth this revisionist account of post-war 
civil-military relations is to review some of the available quantitative measures 
of civilian willingness to supply the material with resources. Table 2 displays 


the strength and composition of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and (from 


7 
low 
— 


1948 on) Air Force, during the periods before, during, and after the Civil 


War and the two world wars. 


Table 2 here 


This table shows that demobilization has indeed been rapid in U.S. history. It 


took only a year for the military to shed almost one million men in 1866. After 
World War Two, nine million active duty personnel were mustered out in the 
first year after victory. Nevertheless, American demobilizations have never 
been complete, as is particularly evident when this same data (for the Army 
and Navy only), plus data from the intervening years, is displayed as it is in 


Figure 1. 


Figure 1 here 

The magnitude of mobilization and demobilization increased with each of these 
major conflicts. But each demobilization left in place a force considerably 
larger than that which the nation possessed before war. The post-war 
peacetime force stabilized after the Civil War and the first world war at 
nearly double the number of active duty personnel as before these wars, and 
quintupled after World War Two. 10 

Tables 3 and 4 provide additional measures of de/mobilization. Table 3 


displays defense spending in nominal terms and as a percentage of federal 


10 See Bartholomew H. Sparrow, "After the Wars: The Legacies of State- 
Building after World Wars I and II," paper prepared for delivery at the 1992 
annual meeting of the American Political Science Association, September 3-6, 
1992. 


Table 2. Strength and Composition of the Armed Forces*: 
Before, During, and After Major U.S. Wars 


Year 


Army 


Navy 


Marines 


Officers 


Enlisted 


Total 


Officers 


Enlisted 


Total 


Officers 


Enlisted 


Grand 
Total 


“21855 
1856 


1858 
1860 
1862 
1864 
1866 
1868 
1870 
1871 
1872 


1874 
1875 


“1859 

1863 
1867 


1869 


1873. 


1,072 
1,097 
1,099 

1,070 

108 

SONIA 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

N/A 

3,056 
2,835 

2,700 
2,541 

"23105 
2,104 

2,076 
2,081 
2,068 


14,869 
14,643 
44,821 
16,579 
“16,173 
15,135 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
54.138 
48,231 
34,253 
34,699 
- 27,010 
26,218 
26,736 
26,559 
93,445 


“558,887 
8,681 
9,676 
9,729 


9,942 


278814 


33,454 


38,707: 


57,680 
58,296 
16,340 


14,081 


12,268 


42,295: 


10,562 


10,610 | 


11,680 
11,654 
12,700 
10,479 


24,236 
1,027 
1,031 
1,068 


1,150 
3,224 


5,679 
6,759 
2,297 
1,801 
1,976 
649 
1,551 
“4,702 
1,699 
"1,655 
1,595 
1,571 


4,209 


7,654 
8,645 
8,661 


8,767 


8,792 


26,767 


30,230 
34,498 
52,001 


14,043 


12,280" 


10,292 


10,646. 


9,011 


“8,908. 


9,981 


9,999 


11,105 
8,908 


¥,604 
1,471 


1,751 


1,607 


1,801 
2,836 
2,406 


3,000. 


3,139 


3,860. 


3,337 


3,078 
2,384 
2,546 
2.573 
2,203 


2,762: 


2,269 
2,413 


52 
57 
57 
52 
47 
46 
48 
51 


1552 
1,414 
1,694 
1,555 
1,804 
1,755 
2,338 
2,355 
2,931 
3,075 
3,773 
3,258 
3,438 
2,997 
2,314 
2,469 
2,439 
2,126 
2;675 
2,184 
2,037 


26,402 
25,867 
27,345 
29,014 
28,978 
27,958 
217,112 
673,124 
960,061 
1,031,724 
1,062:848 
76,749 
74,786 
66,412 
51,632 
50,348 
42238 
42,205 
43,228 
43,609 
38,105 


1910 
1911 
1942 
1913 

1915 


1917 
1918 
1919 

1921 
1923 
1925 
1927 


1929 


1922 
1924 
“1926 
21928 


“1930. 


851,624 
204,292 
230,725 
148,763 
133,243 
142,673 
137,048 
134,938 
134,829 


$36,084 


139,118 
139,378 


4/535 
4,585 
4,970 
4,948 
5,175 
34,224 
130,485 
91,975 
“18,999 
16,501 
15,667 
14,021 
13,784 
14,594 
44,143 
14,020 
14,019 
14,047 


14,151 


16,716 
79,421 
87,346 
87,786 
93,511 
101,806 
103,224 
387,243 
2265,257 
759,649 
185,293 
214,224 
133,096 
119,222 
128,889 
122,454 
120:795 
122,809 
122,065 
125,071 
425,227 


48,533 
51,230 
51,357 
52,202 
56,989 
57,072 
60,376 
194,617 
448,606 
272,144 


121,845: 


132,827 


100,211 


94,094 
98,184 
95,230 


93,304 


94,916 


95,803. 


97,117 


96,890: 


2,699 
2,886 
3,074 
3,273 
3,406 
3,593 
4,022 
8,383 
23,631 
19,357 
10,642 
9979 
8,334 
8,410 
8,651 
8,918 
9,091 
9,440 


9,401 


9,434 
9,540 


45,834 
48,344 
48,283 
48,929 
53,589 
53,479 
56,354 
186,234 
424,975 
252,787 
11,203 
122,848 


91,877 


85,684 


89,533. 


86,312 


84,213 


85,476 


86,402. 


87,683 


87,350 


9,560 

9,610 
9,696 

9,956 
10,386 
10,286 
10,601 
27,749 
52,819 
48,834 
17,265 
22,990 
21,233 
19,674 
20,332 
19,478 
19,154 
19,198 


19,020: 


18,796 


19,380" 


9,232 

9,282 

9,359 

9,625 

1,050 

9,948 
10,253 
26,973 
51,316 
46,564 
16,061 
21,903 
20,098 
18,533 
19,175 
18,310 
17,976 
18,000 
17,822 
17,615 
18,172 


139,344 
144,846 
153,174 
154,914 
165,919 
174,112 
179,376 
643,833 
2,897,167 
1,172,602 
342,303 
386,542 
270,207 
247,011 
231,189 
251,756 
247,396 


1936 
1938 
“1939 
1940 
“1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


“1935. 


139;486 


167,816 
179,968 
185,488 
189,839 
269,023 


1A62315 


3,075,608 
6,994,472 
7,994,750 
8,267,958 
1,891,011 
991,285 


13,512 
43.740 
13,975 


14,486 


18,326 
206,422 
579,576 
776,980 
891,663 
267,144 
132,504 


13471: 


126,015 
154,304 
166,228 
171,513 
175,353 
250,697 
1,362,779 
2,869,186 
6,414,896 
7,217,770 
7,376,295 
1,623,867 
858,781 


139,486 


167,816 
179,968 
185,488 
“189,839 
269,023 
1,462,315 
3,075,608 
6,994,472 
7,994,750 
8,267,958 
1,891,011 
991,285 


10,245 
10,247 
10,367 
10,739 
13,604 
229,092 
69,564 
‘179,676 
276,153 
331,379: 
141,161 


52,434 


84,938 


96,045 


108,349 


113,179 


147,393 


255,335. 


571,006 
“1,562,074 
2,705,212 
3,049,438 
842,237 
446,227 


139,486 


167,816 


179,968 


185,488 


189,839. 


269,023 
1,462,315 
3,075,608 
6,994,472 
7,994,750 
8,267,958 
1,891,011 

991,285 


16,097 
16,040 
16,911 
16,997 
18,052 
26,545 
51,020 
135,475 
287,139 
442,816 
437,613 
141,471 
85,547 


1,801,101 
3,858,791 
9,044,745 
11,451,719 
12,123,455 
3,030,088 
1,582,999 


See end of table for sources. 


*Figures are for active duty personnel only. 


| | | 
Total | 
15,911 — | | | 
GREE 
15,918 
17,678 | | 
17,243 9.8841 | | 
16,215 | | 
186,845 
637,264 
918,354 69 | | 
970,905 64 | 
1,000,692 | 87. | | 
57,072 | 79 | 
$7,194 | B 
51,066 g1 | | 
36,953 | | 70 | 
37,240 77 | | 
39,115 | — | | 
28,322 — 7 | | 
| 28,812 a 87 | | 
28,640 
25,513 | 16 | 
81,251 328. | 
84,006 328 | 
32,121 337 
32,756 
| 
106,754 | 338 | | 
108,399 348. | 
421,467 716 | 
395,742 1,503 | 
2,270 | 
1,104 | 
| 1,087 | | 
| — 1135 | | 
1,141 | 
1,157 
1,168 | | 
1178 | 
L 1,198 | | 248,943 
| | 250,907 
| i208 | 255,648 
| | 1,163 251.799 
| — 1,208 | 291,356 
1,312 | 314,808 
| | | | 359 322.932 
| | S380 | 334,473 
1,800 | 458,365 
3,339 
7,138 | 
32,788 
37,067 
ae 14,208 | 


Table 2. (Cont.) 


Year 


Army 


Navy 


Marines 


Air Force 


1948 
1949 


1951 
"1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


Total 


Officers | Enlisted 


Total 


Officers 


Enlisted 


Officers 


Enlisted 


Total 


Officers | Enlisted 


Grand 
Total 


1950 


554,030 
660,473 
$93,167 
1,531,774 
1,596,419 
1,533,815 
1,404,598 
1,109,296 


121,947 


485,852 
583,201 
520,661 


‘| 1,401,234 
1,388,182. 
1,276,390 


987,349 


19,162} 


47,975 


70,513 


81,731 
77,280. 


74,527 


45,416: 


373,746 
401,600 


336,897 | 


666,167 
742,018 
_712,709 
648,440 

586,168 


6,907 
7,250 
7,254 
15,150 
16,413 
18,731 
18,593 
18,417 


78,081 

78,715 
67,025 
177,470 
215,554 


230,488 


205,275 
186,753 


387.730 |. 


419,347 


277 


788,381 


983,261 
977,593 | 
947,918 


959,946 


361,496 
681,282 
846,824 


137,149 | 822,797 


338,773 
354271 
854,519 


“818,166 


“1,445,910 


1,315,360 
1,460,261 
3,249,455 


3,635,912 


3,555,067 


“3,302,104 


2,935,107 


Source: Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1970; Series Y904-916 


68,178:| 84,988 48,957 

77,272 449,575} 85,965 57,851 

72,566 44.641 74,279 $7,006" 

130,540 736,680, 192,620 107,099 

148,427 824,265 231,967 “428,742 

145,633 794,440 249,219 130,769 

128.208 223,868 429,752: 

| 5506595) 205,170 
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Figure 1. Strength of U.S. Armed Forc 
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Source: Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1970; Series 904-916. 
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government spending. Table 4 shows the number of civilian personnel 
employed by the Department of Defense and its predecessor agencies, from 
1860 to 1871, 1915 to 1925, and 1940 to 1950, with military personnel figures 


carried over from Table 2 for comparison. 


Tables 3 and 4 here 


Table 3 indicates a ratchet effect on defense spending commensurate with or 
greater than the ratcheting upwards of troop levels after victory. Even war- 
time inflation cannot account for the tremendous increases from 1940-1941 to 
1949-1950. A ratcheting upwards in defense spending as a percent of overall 
government spending, however, shows up only after World War Two, a 
consequence of the quantum leap that the technology of war underwent at 
that time. (The implication of the post-World War One and post-Civil War era 
figures is that these wars had an even more impressive legacy upon civilian 


government than they did upon the military. This point cannot be pursued 


here.) Table 4 shows that war's legacy on troop strength is matched by its 


effect on civilian defense employment. 
As a rough indication of the effect of these three wars upon the 
structure of the military, Figure 2 displays some of the data from Table 2 as 


a ratio of officers to enlisted personnel. 


Figure 2 here 


Table 3. U.S. Government Spending on National Security 


Year Security % USG 
Spending*| Spending 


1860 | 0.028 
1861 0.035 52 
1862 04370 
1863 0.663 93 
1864 0.777 90 
1865 1.154 89 
1866 0.328 63 
1867 0.126 35 
1868 | 0.149 40 
1869 0.099 31 
1870 | 0.079 25 


1915 0.302 40 
1916 0.311 44 
1917 1.493 16 
1918 11.858 94 
1919 17.048 92 
1920 4.432 70 
1921 2664 52 
1922 0.939 28 
1923 0.694 22 
1924 0.662 23 
1925 0.606 21 


1940 1.556 16 
1941 6.208 44 
1942 25.811 75 
1943 66.532 84 
1944 80.516 86 
1945 84.897 89 
1946 | 47.470 71 
1947 17.611 48 
1948 17.666 48 
1949 19.218 47 
1950 17.894 41 


Note: For the years 1860-1925, "security" is the total spending on the Departments of the Army and the Navy. For the years from 1940 
on, "security" comprises national defense spending in addition to spending on "international affairs and finance.” "Percent USG" is the 
amount of security spending as a percentage of US federal expenditures. 


Source: Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1970, Series Y 457-471, and Y472-487. 


*in billios of dollars 


Table 4. Composition of U.S. Department of Defense: 
Civilian and Military Personnel 


Year 


Civilian! 


Military” 


1862 
1863 


1869 


1871 


1860 | 
1861 


‘1864 
1865 
1866 
(1867) | 

1868 


1870 


820 
N/A 


N/A 


ona 


114 
NA 


27,958 
217,112 
673,124 

960,061 


1,062,848 


“74,786 


51,632 


50348. 


42.238 


1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


‘58,286 


63,395 


91,982 . 


N/A 
N/A 
237,212 
138,293 
107,126 
94,001 
92,331 
94,772 


174112 


179,376 
643,833 
2,897,167 


1,172,602. . 


343,302 


386,542. 


270,207 


247,011 


261,189 
251.756 


1940 
1941 
1942. 
1943 


1947 
1948 
1949 


1946 


1950 | 


256,025 
556,073 


1,291,093 


2,200,064 
2,246,454 


2,634,575 
1,416,225 


859,142 
870,962 
879,875 


753,149 


458,365 
1,801,101 
3,858,791 | 


9,044,745. 


11,451,719 


| 12,123,455 
3,030,088 


1,582,999 


1,445,910 


1,615,360 


1,460,261 


lincludes mechanics and other workmen at army arsenals and navy yards. Does not inlcude overseas suppot personnel. Prior to 1947, 


figures are for War and Navy Departments. Source: Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1970, Series Y 308-317, and Selected 
Manpower Statistics, U.S. Department of Defense. 


Comprised of total military personnel on active duty. Source: Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1970, series Y 904. 


Figure 2. Ratio of Officers to Enlisted Men: 
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This figure suggests a pattern. In the first year or so of war (with the 
exception of the first world war), as the nation mobilizes its citizen army, the 
ratio of officers to enlistees declines rapidly. Thereafter, in all three cases, 
the military becomes progressively experienced, and promotions make the 
force more "top heavy." Shortly after victory, the ratio drops, but to a level 
slightly higher than that which prevailed before war. In 1934, for example, 
each enlisted man in the forces was under the command of roughly .11 
officers; by 1949, each enlistee enjoyed the supervision of exproxtebily .13 
superiors. Because, for officers especially, "(i)t's not just a job, it's the 
army," the brass manages to stay on in greater numbers than is perhaps 
necessary. The significance of this is that it is the officers who, as a 
practical organizational imperative, can most be expected to think in terms of 
opportunities rather than mere threat.11 It is not that officers are eager for 
war. Rather, they, like all administrators, should be eager for responsibilities 


and the opportunities for advancement that come with larger budgets and 


more missions. The top-heaviness of the military after victory likely 


contributes to the tensions between civilians and defense professionals after 


war. 


The second step, now that some of the quantifiable information has been 


reviewed, is to examine the politics of these demobilizations. The principal 


11 See Barry R. Posen, The Sources of Military Doctrine: France, Britain, 
and Germany Between the World Wars (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1984). 
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events and decisions of each demobilization will be discussed separately, 
though with similar attention to three key issues: missions, management and 
manpower. Mission, as I will use the term, reflects the purpose(s) for which 
the armed forces are thought to exist. The fundamental question with regard 
to the mission of the military is: where is the balance to be struck between 
warfighting and nontraditional missions?12 By examining the politics behind 
the military's assumption of new missions after victory, I should be able to 
assess the argument that it is as a consequence of liberal antagonism that the 
military is occasionally oriented toward civilian purposes. Management refers 
to the organization and procedures of the military forces. The key question to 
be addressed here is: is the military hampered by its allegedly hostile 
environment from making changes in its management after war, from 
incorporating the lessons of victory in the peacetime redesign of the forces? 
Manpower issues--Who serves, and how many serve?--are most vital of all, as 
they indicate civilian willingness to provide the resources for the military to 


carry out its missions. 


AFTER THE CIVIL WAR 


"Now for Mexico!" General U.S. Grant proclaimed to his staff one day 


after Lee's surrender at Appomattox. Napoleon III had taken advantage of the 


distracted state of the American forces in order to escort Emperor Maximilian 


12 The military might prefer the term "roles", but the most recent official 
statement on the relationship of roles to missions, and of both of these to 
functions, is impossibly confused about terminology. See The Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Report on the Roles, Missions, and Functions of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, February 1993, as excerpted in Defense 
Issues 8(4): 1-8. 
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to power in Mexico. Now Grant wanted him removed. Late in May, 1865, Grant 
ordered 52,000 troops to the Rio Grande and instructed Major General John 

M. Schofield to prepare for a trip south of the border. Grant's plans were 
backed by the Congress and enjoyed "the president's tacit acquiescence. "13 
The Secretary of State, William Seward, had five years earlier suggested war 
with Mexico as a substitute for civil war. Now he saw no benefit from such an 
encounter. At the end of May, he reached an :understanding with President 
Johnson that foreign policy was to remain in Seward's hands, and the 
Secretary redirected Schofield to France. Within half a year, diplomatic 
pressure proved sufficient to win French withdrawal. 

This minor episode in the civil-military record of the Civil War's 
aftermath is emblematic of the record of that period as a whole. The military 
saw its opportunities (which it sincerely took to be obligations), but the 
weight of civilian opinion simply would not let those opportunities be taken, 
of if taken, maintained for long. The principal opportunity for the military 
after war was of course not the chance to invade Mexico, but to redeem in 
peace the losses of war. Those losses had been great. Almost 3,000,000 "Billy 


Yanks" had served their nation as soldiers, sailors, and marines. Of this 


number, 360,000 were dead, and another quarter-million had been wounded 


but survived. The war had cost about $1,000 per sailor and soldier, and 
U.S. tax rates were the highest in the world by the close of the war.14 For 
what purpose? 

In the first year and a half of war, the civilian leadership of the Union 


had used the military in conjunction with diplomatic efforts in a vain attempt 


13 Albert Castel, The Presidency of Andrew Johnson (Lawrence: The 
Regents Press of Kansas, 1979), p. 40. 
14 Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
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to restore peace on the basis of various proffered compromises. As the 
military situation grew more tenuous, and the refusal of the South to 
compromise more apparent, President Lincoln issued his famous Emancipation 
Proclamation. The effect of this document was to make the war precisely what 
Lincoln had promised in his 1861 message to Congress that it would not be: a 
"remorseless, revolutionary struggle." The South was to be reunited with the 
North as part of not merely a union, but a nation, "with a new birth of 
freedom." When victory was imminent, the president tried to take a step 
backwards. But the subtleties of his Second Inaugural Address, in which he 
spoke of the war as God's punishment on North and South alike and 
suggested that the North too was in need of post-war redemption and 
humility, were lost on his audience. 15 

As commander in chief, for political, personal and military reasons, 
Lincoln had by that time already determined that the military's mission in the 
war was the unconditional surrender of the Confederacy, and had laid the 
groundwork for the military's presumption of a leading role in refashioning 
southern culture and politics after victory. The military, during war, had 


been made an instrument of nation-building. It expected to continue in this 


new capacity once the South's surrender was achieved. "In the soldiers’ 


terms," Harold Hyman has written, northern victory meant that Lincoln, and 
Johnson after him, were expected to "use the troops in the South to make 
worthwhile the sacrifices" of the soldiers, as well as to "employ the power of 
[the presidential] office to protect military personnel who were performing 


duties to which he had assigned them."16 


15 See Eric Foner and Olivia Mahoney, A House Divided: America in the 
Age of Lincoln (New York: W.W. Norton, 1990), pp. 117-18. 

16 Harold Hyman, "Johnson, Stanton, and Grant: A Reconsideration of the 
Army's Role in the Events Leading Up to Impeachment," as reprinted in Peter 
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The subsequent struggle between Congress and the president for 
control over Reconstruction was, Hyman and other scholars have argued, also 
a rebellion of the military chiefs against their ostensible civilian commander. 
By the time Congress "gave" control of the Army to Grant (making him, in 
effect, his own commander in chief), Grant, with the assistance of Secretary 
of War Edwin Stanton, had already taken it. Grant's first assertion of ultimate 
command was General Order No. 3, issued late in 1865. By its terms, the 


paramilitary tribunals of the Freedmen's Bureau, an arm of the War 


Department, were granted jurisdiction throughout the South. Grant took this 


action in response to the president's failure to quash the multitude of suits 
that had been filed in southern state courts against military officers and 
civilian officials from the War Department for damages inflicted during the war 
and subsequent occupation. The most egregious of these suits, from Grant's” . 
point of view, was that pending against the secretary of war himself. The 
suit against Stanton had been filed, furthermore, at the urging of the Blairs, 
who were President Johnson's closest political advisers. 

In late spring, 1866, Grant took his challenge to Johnson one step 
further. In April, Johnson, intent on pressuring Congress to readmit the 
confederate states to full representation within the House and Senate, and 
frustrated by omeancuniinnal readiness to evoke the "war powers" of the 
government, declared that the rebellion was everywhere ended and that the 
southern states (with the temporary exception of Texas) were restored to the 
Union. Military officers in the South, who had been made the ultimate 
authorities, civil and military, in their territories by the terms of the 


legislation establishing the Freedmen's Bureau as well as by Grant's orders, 


Karsten, ed., The Military in America: From Colonial Times to the Present 
New, Revised Edition (New York: Free Press, 1986), p. 179. 
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were thrown into confusion.!? Southern newspapers proclaimed the end of 
military rule and the triumph of state's rights. Some southern commanders, 
most notably Philip Sheridan in Louisiana, believed to the contrary that the 
proclamation had no effect at all, since General Order No. 3 had not been 
rescinded. Asserting his control, Grant issued a confidential circular to his 
commanders in the South, cautioning them to show restraint, but also 
authorizing them to continue to employ martial:law, at their discretion, and 


instructing them that the Freedmen's Bureau was, in any event, exempt from 


the president's jurisdiction, having been created by Congress .18 Three weeks 


later, Grant issued through normal channels another general order (No. 26) 
directing compliance with the president's proclamation. The general's 
subordinates understood the meaning of the two sets of instructions, and 
were confident, Hyman writes, "that Grant would block any retaliation from 
the White House."19 

As the conflict between the commanding general and the ostensible 
civilian head of the military heated up, General Ethan Allen Hitchcock 
wondered, "Have we run our race as a Republic? I hope not--but fear it "20 
By the time the Republicans passed the Military Reconstruction Acts and the 
infamous Commander-of-the-Army and Tenure-in-Office Acts of March 1867, 
Grant was firmly in — of the Army, and the Army was firmly in control 
of the South. The subsequent open confrontation between the general, the 
secretary of war, and the president confirmed Grant as the leader of the 


Army, and the Army as sovereign in the South. 


17 James E. Setton, The U.S. Army and Reconstruction, 1865-1877 (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1967), pp. 74-75. 

18 Hyman, "Johnson, Stanton and Grant,” p. 183. 

19 Ibid. 

20 -Ibid., pp. 184-85. 
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Despite the fame of these post-war events, they receive scant notice in 
Huntington's influential account of the period. Writing from the vantage point 
of the late eighteenth century, Huntington states simply that "The prevalence 
of business pacifism made the dominant feature of post-1865 civil-military 
relations the complete, unrelenting hostility of virtually all the American 
community toward virtually all things military ."21 What happened? How could 
the nation which rewarded General Grant--no simple Cincinnatus, as his post- 
war tenure as commanding general makes clear--with the presidency, so soon 
thereafter "turn" on its military? The plain truth was that, despite the 
tremendous popular prestige of General Grant and a host of other officers 
equally committed to the military's new role, once the passion of the 
Reconstruction congresses faded, and the old alliance of southern Bourbons 
and northern Copperheads was revived, "neither service really interested the 
politicians of the 'Gilded Age.'" Even General Grant was stymied by growing 
popular indifference to the military once he became president. 22 

Most northerners failed at first to heed Andrew Johnson's call to defend 
the government against military usurpers. His constitutional arguments against 
Congress's rash reforms in the "management" of the forces were not popular 


successes, delivered as they were in an intemperate and constitutionally 


offensive manner.23 And Johnson's ambition to forge a new party as moderate 


as he was certain the people truly were was not a political success. But one 


argument that Johnson made did capture the attention of his audiences, and 


21 Huntington, Soldier and State, pp. 226-27. 

22 , "The United States," in Michael Howard, ed., Soldiers and 
Governments: Nine Studies in Civil-Military Relations (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1959), p. 174. 

23 Jeffrey Tulis, The Rhetorical Presidency (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1987). 
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over the longer term, carried more weight than any other. That was 
Johnson's insistence that the military's new mission was simply too expensive, 
its cost "incalculable and exhausting."24 

In his public statements as president, Johnson gave voice to what was a 
bipartisan consensus on the necessity to draw down the debt along with the 
military. Indeed, in his first Annual Message, the president devoted but two 
paragraphs to the military, one each for the Army and Navy, bypassing any 
mention of the opportunities victory had opened for the armed services, and 
emphasizing instead the savings to be gained from their reduction. "The 
measures of retrenchment in each bureau and branch of the service," said the 
president, "exhibit a diligent economy worthy of commendation."[3561] 
Johnson saved his passion in this message for the lamentable state of public 
finances, which of course the war had brought about. "The revenue system 
of the country is a subject of vital interest to its honor and prosperity." the 
president opined, and "a good revenue system" the "very life of an organized 
government....Now, on the first occasion of the meeting of Congress since 
the restoration of peace," the president continued: 

it is of the utmost importance to inaugurate a just policy, which shall at 


once be put in motion, and which shall commend itself to those who 


come after us for its continuance. We must aim at nothing less than the 


complete effacement of the financial evils that necessarily followed a 
state of civil war. We must endeavor to apply the earliest remedy to the 
deranged state of the currency, and not shrink from a policy which, 


without being oppressive to the people, shall immediately begin to effect 


24 Andrew Johnson, First Annual Message to Congress, December 4, 1865, 
as reprinted in James D. Richardson, compiler, Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents (New York: Bureau of National Literature, 1897), pp. 3554-55. 
Page numbers in brackets within the text refer to this series. 
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a reduction of the debt, and, if persisted in, discharge it fully within 


a definitely fixed number of years. [3562] 


Two years later, after having temporarily lost the upper hand in his battle 


for economy, Johnson vouchsafed dark prophecies in his third Annual 


Message. The Congress' scheme "to govern the Southern States by military 


force, in a view to the ultimate establishment of Negro supremacy," the 


president wrote, "may finally reduce the Treasury of the nation to a condition 


of bankruptcy." "It is vain to hope," Johnson pressed on, "that the Negroes 


will maintain their ascendancy themselves. Without military power they are 


wholly incapable of holding in subjection the white people of the 


South."[3765] 


The president was prescient. After a decade of joint congressional- 


military Reconstruction--after magnificent aberrations in civil-military 


management and bold experiments with the military's mission--Reconstruction 


was brought to a close. The civilian population and the civilian governments 


that it elected after the war were quite willing to grant majority support to 


new (antilberal) directions in civil-military relations, but the cost of the 


manpower requirements of the military's post-war activities was not borne 


lightly. In the absence of any genuine threat to the nation as a whole, the 


public's and the Congress’ willingness to support the military collapsed. As 


Allan Millett and Peter Maslowski observe of the Congress' loss of enthusiasm 


for sustaining a large force, "Army and Navy officers lamented the extent of 


the den:obilization, but the reductions made sense...As even Generals 


Sherman and Sheridan realized, an invasion was unlikely ."25 


25 Allan Millett and Peter Maslowski, For the Common Defense: A Military 
History of the United States of America (New York: Free Press, 1984), p. 
234. 
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AFTER THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


Between the Civil War and the turn of the century, the U.S. military's 
principal mission was a humble one--coastal defense. This mission was 
accepted with stoic opportunism by both the Army and Navy. The Navy, of 
course, argued the need for an expanded fleet to protect the coastline, while 
the Army lobbied for the expansion of its artillery to guard the Navy. The 
officer corps was famously frustrated during this time with the limits of 
civilian interest in offensive military preparedness. Even with the assumption 
of expanded roles after the Spanish-American War, the military loudly 
lamented the inferiority of its strength relative to that of the great powers of 


Europe. In Military and Naval America, a volume whose title belied its thesis, 


a U.S. Army captain used the illustrations reproduced below to demonstrate 


the diminutive capacity of America's forces. 26 


Illustrations One and Two here 


By Captain Kerrick's calculations, the U.S. had need of over 80,000 men in 
the Army alone just to defend the U.S.'s overseas possessions, with another 
147,000 needed for home defense. But the government, by act of Congress 


June 1916, had authorized a peacetime army of only 178,184 total troops. The 


26 Harrison S. Kerrick, Military and Naval America (Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Page and Co., 1917), pp. 13, 17. 
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Illustration 1 
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actual strength of the Army in that year was under 110,000.27 The Navy, 
third in the world in 1914, had dropped to fifth by 1916. After the First 
World War, military leaders set out to do all they could to prevent a return to 
this allegedly sorry state of military unpreparedness. The war, the officers 
had reason to hope, had been a bracing tonic to the nation. 

Never before had a major American war been so eagerly anticipated by 
such a significant and vocal minority of the population. (Many abolitionists 
had wanted secession and peace, not war and Reconstruction.) Progressive 
leaders from Theodore Roosevelt down, including his former Rough Riding 
companion, Chief of Staff Leonard Wood, had been urging military 
preparedness since well before the war. The war preparedness crusade was 
premised on the idea that preparation for war, and war itself, were to be 
embraced not as mere means to some politically-determined end, but as ends 
in themselves. The values of the military were values that should characterize 
American society as a whole, according to the leaders of the national service 


movement. Of the training of draftees in the war, the National Service 


magazine characteristically observed that "Nothing has done so much to build 


up a splendid manhood in so short a time."28 Similarly, in an article from the 


same journal advocating a program of compulsory physical training for youth, 


Walter Camp expressed his hope that "a re-created American nation will keep 
fit for Democracy a world which an American nation, far too unfit physically, 


made safe for democracy."29 America, it was fervently believed, had been 


27 Ibid., from a poster contained in the book's flap. 

28 "Army Training as a Stepping Stone to Civilian Success," National 
Service 3(4) (June 1918): 259. 

29 Walter Camp, "Physical Fitness for Democracy," National Service 4(5) 
(December 1918): 374. 
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"re-created" by its immersion in war, its people "disciplined to a splendid 
degree ."'30 

The people, again, failed to see things the military way. As eagerly as 
some had awaited war, others, most notably President Wilson, had dreaded it. 
Wilson had sincerely sought to avoid U.S. entry into the war, and still 
harbored ambivalent feelings about the conflict once it was won. In the late 
war, the president told the people on his tour of the American West in 1919, 


the United States had had "the infinite privilege of fulfilling her destiny and 


saving the world." But the war, and the sacrifices of the 63,114 Americans 


who died fighting it, were of no consequence if the world returned to 
balance-of-power politics. Only by participating in the League of Nations, the 
president repeated at each whistle stop, could the moral stain of America's 
entry into a war brought on by European greed and ambition be washed 
clean. 31 

It is no wonder that the popular view of the war soured so radically by 
the 1930s. The pro-military and anti-military romantics, the followers, 
respectively, of Presidents Roosevelt and Wilson, had expected too much of 
war. A more realistic assessment of the war was worked out within the 
Congress in post-victory debates over military policy. 

After the ait; as before, the cornerstone of America's military policy 


was its fleet. The pre-war Naval Act of 1916, which had expressed the 


30 As the Plattsburg Manual: A Handbook for Federal Training Camps said 
of the results of a soldier's education. Lieutenant O.O. Ellis and Lieutenant 
E.B. Garey, Plattsburg Manual (New York: The Century Co., 1917), p. 144. 
31 See Ernest Tuveson, Redeemer Nation: The Idea of America's Millenial 
Role (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1968), p. 212; and see, e.g., 
the passages from Wilson's Western Tour in Ray Stannard Baker and William 
E. Dodd, eds., War and Peace: Presidential Messages, Addresses, and Public 
Papers (1917-1920) by Woodrow Wilson in two volumes (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1927), II, pp. 610, 633, and 645. 
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conviction that the U.S. must have a "Navy Second to None," was 
reauthorized in the Naval Act of 1919, though it "immediately ran aground."32 
It did so because the British and other naval powers sought U.S. 
participation after the war in a pact to limit military expenditures. The 
Congress, furthermore, taking its justification in part from a critical review 
of Navy Department administration during the war, had by 1920 already lost 
its enthusiasm for the 1916/1919 program. Consequently, at the Washington 


Conference held in 1921, at which the American position was worked out with 


the considerable help of the military's foremost civilian reformer, Elihu Root, 


Great Britain, Japan, France, Italy and the U.S. came to agreement on 
tonnage ratios for their fleets. In the judgement of Millett and Maslowski, 
"The U.S. fared very well when the tonnage ratios became real battleships." 
The "treaty Navy" was not all the Navy had asked for, but it was more than 
competent to play its part in U.S. post-war strategy .33 In the judgment of 
two other military historians: "Since the Second World War it has become 
fashionable to criticize the Washington agreements." But to do so "ignores 
some basic historical facts. 
The United States did not yield actual naval supremacy in 1921; it did 
yield a possible future naval supremacy, but this supremacy could have 
been gained only if Congress had continued to vote the funds necessary 
to complete the naval construction program, and there is no indication 


that it would have done so....more important, this criticism ignores the 


Millett and Maslowski, For the Common Defense, p. 363. 
Ibid., p. 364, and 386-89. 
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fact that if the United States had kept building, Japan and Great 


Britain would not have stood still... _ 34 


The military of the 1920s was not ready for war, but it gave President 


Franklin Roosevelt and the next generation of military reformers a workable 


foundation on which to build. Indeed, by the mid-1930s, the U.S. was 


spending roughly equal amounts on its military with the British, French, and 


the Japanese. Only the Germans and the Soviets outpaced the Americans. 39 


The post-war mission of the military as a whole was three-fold: to 


defend the Continental U.S. and its possessions; to deter European 


intervention in the Western Hemisphere; and to preserve the West's open door 


in Asia.36 The army's part was determined by the National Defense Act of. - 


1920. That act represented a defeat for the military professionals, but not for 


the nation's security. The regular Army's nemesis, the National Guard, was 


designated the first line reserves, and the reserve system was buttressed by 


ROTC, to which 5% of the Regular Army officer corps were to be assigned as 


instructors.3? (When the U.S. mobilized in 1940, the War Department could 


call upon 80,000 reserve officers, most of whom were graduates of ROTC.38) 


For the largely defensive purposes for which it was intended, the multi- 


tiered, war-unready, reserve-heavy army was as adequate as the post-war 


navy. 


While the Congress merely restored the military to its pre-war missions, 


substantial if guarded changes were made in its management. The war had 


34 Thomas H. Buckley and Edwin B. Strong, Jr., American Foreign and 
National Security Policies, 1914-1945 (Knoxville: University of Tennessee 
Press, 1987), pp. 65-69. 

35 Posen, Sources of Military Doctrine, p. 20. 

36 Millett and Maslowski, For the Common Defense, p. 361. 
37 Huntington, Soldier and the State, p. 283. 

38 Millett and Maslowski, For the Common Defense, p. 367. 
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been a grave embarrassment to the military's line bureaus, which proved 
unable to keep pace with their business partners in administering the war 
effort in the U.S. The president had headed off a hostile take over of the 
military's civilian apparatus by the businessmen only through the creation of 
the business-dominated War Industries Board. After the war, though, "Wilson 
rejected all entreaties to allow the War Industries Board to continue to operate 
in the postwar period," and summarily discharged the board. "There was, 
however, no returning to prewar conditions."39 The Congress thus 
compromised its way to a post-war management acceptable to "captains" of 
industry as well as to actual generals and admirals. The Congress allowed the 
General Staff to plan for the supply of the military and maintained within the 
Department of War an assistant secretary who would be Director of Munitions, 
charged with the "supervision of the procurement of all military supplies and 
other business of the War Department pertaining thereto and the assurance of 
adequate provision for the mobilization of material and industrial organization 
essential to wartime needs."49 Despite this broad mandate, the bureau 
chiefs--the traditional antagonists of the General Staff--still maintained control 
over the procurement of supplies used exclusively by one bureau. 


On paper, as well as in practice, this system was a mess. Nevertheless, 


the new procedures permitted business and military leaders to maintain their 


linkages after war. And when General Pershing became Chief of Staff in 1921, 
he liberally interpreted the act's planning provisions and pared down the 


autonomy of the bureaus. The Assistant Secretary of War, meanwhile, 


39 Stephen Skowronek, Building a New American State: The Expansion of 
National Administrative Capacities, 1877-1920 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1982), p. 242. 

40 Ibid., p. 245. 
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established the Industrial War College and instituted other innovations.41 The 
Navy and Army even began to coordinate their supply initiatives in 1922, and 
industrialists, headed by Bernard Baruch, the war-time chief of the War 
Industries Board, successfully maintained pressure on the military to plan 
systematically for the economic implications of a future mobilization. Thus, 
despite the relatively small military budgets of this period, "by the late 1930s 
the armed services were not only prepared for wartime operations but also in 
full agreement with prominent industrial elements on plans for economic 
mobilization. "42 

Similar compromises were struck with respect to broader management 
issues, such as the overall role of the General Staff, which had been 
eviscerated by Congress immediately before the war. The authorized size of 
the staff, first of all, was increased to 88, and the staff separated from the 
Secretary of War. The Staff, furthermore, was required formally to report its 
recommendations on all proposed legislation submitted by the Department of 
War to the Congress. The Congress, it seems clear in retrospect, had decided 
to grant the military reformer's long-standing demands for a more modern and 


rational organization of staff and line agencies, but to do so in a way that 


would preserve if not enhance the Congress' stake in military decisionmaking. 


Only when it came to issues of manpower did the post-war military 
encounter near-total defeat of its ambitions. The civilians, to begin with, had 
something of a grudge to bear against the military on this score. Conscription 
had been approved by the Congress a month after America's entry into the 


war. By war's end, of the 4.7 million who served, 2.8 million were draftees. 


41 Ibid. 
42 Paul A.C. Koistinen, The Military-Industrial Complex: A Historical 
Perspective (New York: Praeger Publishers, 1980), pp. 48-53. 
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This was momentous; never before had a draft provided more than a fraction 
of America's military manpower. (Of the 2.2 million who served with the Union 
Army, fewer than 50,000 were conscripted, and only 118,000 entered as 
substitutes for draftees.43) After the war, pro-military nationalists, spurred 
on by former Chief of Staff Leonard Wood, and funded by industrialists and 
financiers who sought for the economy the benefits of military discipline, 


urged an expansion of the war-time draft into:a peace-time program of 


universal military training (UMT) .44 


In making their case before Congress, War Department spokesmen in 
1920 asked for a regular army of 500,000, backed by UMT for the remainder 
of young males in the society. The Congress, as already noted, was not 
persuaded, and decided instead upon its multi-tiered force mixing regulars 
and reservists, with voluntarism all around. As before the war, the U.S. 
would rely upon a small professional standing military in peacetime, and upon 
its proven capacity to mobilize a sizable citizen army if the need arose. This 
compromise had the added advantage, from the people's and the Congress' 
point of view, of keeping the military's civilian components close to the 
people, and to their congressional patrons. 

The War Department was not so easily dissuaded as to give up after the 
1920 Act, however. In the words of the Secretary of War, the military took as 
its goal to "be felt among their neighbors until all our people come to 


appreciate the wisdom of supporting" a strong national defense.49 The army 


43 Clyde E. Jacobs and John F. Gallagher, The Selective Service Act: A 
Case Study of the Governmental Process (New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 
1969), pp. 8-10. 

44 John W. Chambers II, "Conscripting for Colossus: The Progressive Era 
and the Origin of the Modern Military Draft in the United States in World War 
I," in The Military in America, pp. 297-311. 

45 Huntington, Soldier and State, p. 
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therefore devised a localized recruiting strategy, and sought to make good 
salesmen of that fraction of the apie Army's officer corps assigned to train 
citizen soldiers. The business-advertising revolution that was transforming 
government and industry was making headway in the military as well. As the 
chief editorial writer of the Chicago Tribune, Tiffany Blake, wrote of the 
salesmanship effort needed on behalf of UMT: 
This calls for an energetic propaganda and a comprehensive organization 
of the public opinion enlightened by it. The duty of the press is clear, 
but only a small minority of the press leads. Just now the condition of 
public opinion is ripe for effective pressure [which] must be applied by 
bodies of awakened men-and women.46 
The people, as is their wont, refused to be "awakened," or at least to stay 
awake once they learned what it was going to cost them. As Weigley 
observes, the 1920 Act was "allowed to atrophy," and by 1922 Congress had 
reduced the authorized strength of the regular Army from 280,000 to 125,000, 
a mere quarter of what the War Department had originally envisioned as an 


adequate peacetime force.47 


AFTER THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


After America's greatest mobilization came, naturally, its greatest 
demobilization. The demobilization, as indicated in the figures and tables 


above, was so rapid, in fact, that to President Truman it seemed to presage 


46 Tiffany Blake, "Preparedness After the War," National Service 4(2) 
(September 1918): 110. 
47 Weigley, Towards an American Army, p. 240. 
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the virtual "disintegration" of the armed forces.48 The popular pressure to 
"bring the boys home" was just too much to be resisted. In addition to the 
200 "Bring Back Daddy" clubs that sprang into action, deluging the Congress 
with baby booties, there was the embarrassing matter of servicemen riots 
overseas to contend with. 4,000 men demonstrated for their immediate 
"release" in Manila on Christmas Day, 1945, sparking similar 'mutinies' around 
the globe. When congressional leaders pleaded. patience on account of a 
shortage of ships, thousands of letters from military personnel in the Far 
East descended upon the Capitol bearing the stamped legend: "No Boats, No 
Votes ."49 

What were the military professionals and their civilian supporters to do? 
George Kennan favored a force structure centered about two mechanized 
divisions in full readiness to contain Soviet power in Europe. Others, 
including Secretary of the Air Force, Stuart Symington, desired a 70-wing 
Air Force. The Navy, naturally, favored a return to traditional American 
reliance on sea power. President Truman, and army leaders, sought to win 


support (again) for UMT. But what was all this force, however structured, to 


be used for? 


"It has been suggested in some quarters," President Truman said in his 


first--October 23, 1945--address to the Congress asking for UMT, "that there 
should be no universal training until the shape of the peace is better known, 


and until the military needs of this country can be established" and our 


48 James M. Gerhardt, The Draft and Public Policy: Issues in Military 
Manpower Procurement, 1945-1970 (Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 
1971), p. 33. 

49 R. Alton Lee, "The Army 'Mutiny' of 1946," Journal of American History 
(December 1966): 555-571. 
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commitments determined.°9 Kennan, Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal, 
and Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes had urged the president to make a 
dramatic and honest statement to the people describing the Soviet threat to 
the United States. Fearful that such a statement might undermine diplomatic 
efforts to check Soviet ambitions, Truman demurred. Not until March 1947 
would he attempt to "scare heli" out of the nation. 91 By that time, though, in 
the absence of effective presidential leadership, the Congress had exercised 
its constitutional preregative over military policy. 

The Congress, especially after the Democrats returned to power there 
in 1948, was not simply obstructionist. As is well known, the institutional 
structure of the military was fundamentally transformed after the war, with 
the establishment of the National Military Establishment (later the Department 
of Defense), the National Security Council, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and the Office of the Secretary of Defense. As in the aftermath of World War 
One, the Congress was perfectly willing to permit the military and the 


executive to implement some of the lessons that war had taught about 


deficiencies in America's institutions. The Congress, which benefits from 


interservice rivalry as much as do the independent services, did dash the 
hopes of the most utopian reformers, those who dreamed of the fusion of the 
forces. But this is a reflection of our constitutional structure, not an 
indication of an antimilitary political culture. 

A similar story can be told of the Congress' and the public's response 


to the redefinition of the military's mission after the war. The large-enough 


50 President Truman's Address to Congress on Universal Military Training, 
October 23, 1945, as reprinted in Nathan Ausubel, ed., Voices of History, 
1945-46 (New York: Gramercy Publishing Co., 1946), p. 656. 

31 Samuel P. Huntington, The Common Defense: Strategic Programs in 
National Politics (New York: Columbia University Press, 1961), pp. 37-38. 
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peacetime military was here to stay in 1945, and though the period from 1945 
to 1950 was one of tremendous confusion and even contradiction in military 
strategy, there was no question that the military's mission was and would 
remain military. Civilian branches of the government jumped into the domestic 
national security field with gusto. As Richard Barnet observes, "By the end 
of 1947 the Truman administration had put in place the largest and best 
organized propaganda effort ever undertaken in peacetime." The Justice 
Department publicized lists of organizations thought to be suspect under the 
president's program to screen the loyalty of government officials. The 
Commissioner of Education implemented the Zeal for American Democracy 
program in the nation's secondary schools.°2 The military, to its credit and 
long-term benefit, did not attempt to assume the role of internal police in the 
scare that swept the country. The fact that the military was itself a target of 
Senator McCarthy strongly suggests the military's accomplishment in 
maintaining a professional, non-civilian, orientation after the war. Not all 
opportunities are grasped at. 

The "action" in civil-military relations after the war was, again, in 


manpower policy. The president and the army, from 1945 through 1950 (the 


year that the Korean War began), pushed for a relatively small force, backed 


by a drilled and disciplined citizenry. "To preserve the strength of our 
nation," President Truman said in his 1945 address quoted from above, "the 
alternative before us is clear. We can maintain a large standing army, navy 
and air force. Or we can rely upon a comparatively small regular army, navy 


and air force, supported by well-trained citizens, who in time of emergency 


92 Richard J. Barnet, The Rocket's Red Glare: When America Goes to War, 
The Presidents and the People (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1990), pp. 
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could be quickly mobilized." In the Senate, Robert Taft thought he saw 
another alternative: a small regular force and a new reliance on air power. 
The regular force, as in World War One, could form the core of a mobilized 
military. The draft could be continued on a temporary basis, and resumed if 
necessary. And air force bombers carrying nuclear bombs could do the job 
that naval battleships had done so well in the past--deter aggression against 
the U.S. and its overseas possessions. "Above all," the presumptive 
Republican president of 1953 stated during the 1948 debate on UMT: 
I believe we must insist that the problem we have to meet is a problem 
of defense. The American people do not want to become imperialists. 
They do not want a force prepared at any moment to attack every other 
nation in the world.°3 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg, the leader of the anti-Taft wing of the party, 
chose not to battle Taft on UMT. He had other issues before him, and Taft 
had an ally that Veuivaiine was loath to take on. Not only did the National 
Guard Association, the American Federation of Labor, and the Association of 
American Colleges oppose UMT.°4 The Air Force also sided openly with the 


congressional nationalists (a more accurate term than "isolationists") . 


Secretary Symington publicly broke with the administration in 1948 to profess 


his opinion that the plan for a larger air force should have priority over an 


expansion of the army's potential for mobilization .5° 


53 As quoted in Lynn Eden, "Capitalism Conflict and the State: The 
Making of United States Military Policy in 1948," in Charles Bright and Susan 
Harding, eds., Statemaking and Social Movements: Essays in History and 
Theory (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1984), p. 245. 

54 Elliot Cohen, Citizens and Soldiers: The Dilemmas of Military Service 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1985), p. 160. 

55 Eden, "Capitalism and Conflict," p. 252. 
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In the House, when Texas Democrat George Mahon rose to the 
chairmanship of the House Appropriations Defense Subcommittee in 1949 (a 
spot he held until 1978), the fate of UMT was all but sealed, absent an 
aggressive presidential campaign against congressional obstructionism. Truman 
had himself pledged in the 1948 campaign to limit defense spending, and UMT 
would be a very expensive program. It would add 3 billion dollars a year to 
the military's budget, according to MIT President Karl Compton's estimate 
offered in support of the program.° As Mahon saw things, "nothing would 
please a potential enemy better than to have us bankrupt our country and 
destroy our economy by maintaining over a period of years complete readiness 
for armed conflict."5’ The fact that the president's defense secretary seemed 
to concur, and that Army Chief of Staff George Marshall mixed civilian and 
military justifications of the program further undermined Truman's potential 
leadership on UMT.98 

The president's view on military policy following the war illuminates the 


confusion but sensibility of civilian positions generally. He, like the mass 


public, was in favor of UMT. The program, Truman wrote later, would 


increase America's war-readiness and also give "our young people a 
background in the disciplinary approach of getting along with one another, 
informing them of their physical makeup, and what it means to take care of 


this Temple which God gave us."°9 As for the public's view, it was highly 


56 Cohen, Citizens and Soldiers, p. 161. 

57 Dennis S. Ippolito, Uncertain Legacies: Federal Budget Policy From 
Roosevelt Through Reagan (Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press, 
1990), p. 100. 

98 Barnet, Rocket's Red Glare, p. 287; and Cohen, Citizens and Soldiers, 
p- 160. 

59 As quoted in Cohen, Citizens and Soldiers, p. 158. 
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favorable, to judge from opinion polls from 1945 all the way through 1956.60 
But without a clear argument linking UMT to a credible threat against the 
U.S., support for the program was not strong _—" to outweigh conflicting 
popular interests, chief among them the desire for rapid economic 
stabilization. Military Keynesianism didn't scare Leon Keyserling, Truman's” 
Chair of the Council of Economic Advisors, who argued that the nation could 
afford to spend 20% of its wealth on defense per year--but it was not an 
experiment that most people, including Harry Truman, were willing to attempt 
in peacetime. 61 

Even after the Soviet atomic bomb test and the communist victory in 
China, Truman's defense budget for FY 1951 emphasized "a balanced 
structure which can be maintained over a period of years without an undue 
use of national resources."62 The president's budget requests were, in fact, 
consistently lower than the defense spending levels set by the Congress from 
the 1946 calendar year through 1951. (In FY 1949, for example, the president 
requested appropriations of 9.4 billion. Outlays that year totaled 14 


billion. )§3 The period from 1945 to the Korean War therefore produced 


substantial tax reductions as well as defense-budget savings. Given the 


popular passion for economy, the public's insistence that it also favored UMT 


was wisely discounted by the Congress, whose behavior "suggests a more 


subtle and probably a more accurate reading of popular sentiment."®4 


60 Huntington reviews the survey evidence in Common Defense, p. 240. 
61 Barnet, Rocket's Red Glare, p. 287. 

62 Ippolito, Uncertain Legacies, p. 100. 

63 Budget of the United States, FY 1949 and 1950. 

64 Aaron L. Friedberg, "Why Didn't the United States Become a Garrison 
State?" International Security 16(4) (Spring 19$2): 337. 
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FORWARD TO THE PAST 


General Colin Powell, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, reacted 
predictably to the end of the Cold War: "We've got to remember that we're 
downsizing, not demobilizing. "69 President Bush echoed the general's 
remarks. "(T)his is not a time when we should naively cut the muscle out of 
our defense posture," the president warned in January 1990.66 In response to 
those who were already pleading for the president to "declare," as if by royal 
proclamation, a 'peace dividend,’ Bush quipped: "That's like the next-of-kin 
who spends the inheritance before the will is read."67 And why must the 
U.S. not demobilize, from this point of view? Because to do so would be to 
forego opportunities presented by the disintegration of the Soviet Union. 

"Well," General Powell said in reply to a question after addressing the 
Comstock Club in Sacramento in 1993, "I try not to be the world's policeman, 
and I keep telling everybody we're not the world's policeman." But "(w)hen 
somebody needs a policeman, guess who they call? They dial 911-USA."6§8 As 
was demonstrated in the Gulf War, the end of superpower conflict enables the 


U.S. to involve itself in regional crises without the restraint formerly imposed 


by the risk of being drawn into a global confrontation. As Robert W. Tucker 


and David Hendrickson wrote recently, "When the opportunity provided by 


the end of the Cold War is joined with the ostensible lesson of the gulf war, 


65 Remarks of General Colin Powell to the Chicago Council on Foreign 
Relations, November 6, 1992, Defense Issues 7(60): 2. 

66 Andrew Rosenthal, "Congress is Warned by Bush Not to Cut Pentagon's 
Budget," New York Times Saturday, 13 January 1990, A:11. 

67 Ibid., and New York Times editorial of Tuesday, 30 January 1990, 

68 Remarks of General Colin Powell to the Comstock Club, Sacramento, 
California, March 19, 1993, as reprinted in Defense Issues 8(20): 6. 
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the result could well be a greater disposition to intervene in the developing 
world ."69 

The military's position is formally stated in the January 1992 document 
prepared by General Powell, the "National Military Strategy of the United 
States." In his preface to the document, Powell observes with satisfaction the 
collapse of Soviet communism, but asserts that: "Certain realities remain," 
foremost among them that "the United States is looked to for world 
leadership...." In the document itself, Powell insists, however, that as part 
of our strategy: "Prior to committing US forces to combat it must be 
determined that US vital interests are at risk and that political, diplomatic, 
and economic measures have failed to correct the situation or have been ruled 
out for some other reason."/9 As the Gulf War proved, though, it is a highly 
subjective matter to determine when a regional crisis threatens a US vital 
interest, and when non-military means of resolution have failed. This was 
implicitly acknowledged by President Bush's Secretary of Defense, Dick 
Cheney, in Cheney's testimony before Congress on President Bush's final 
defense-budget bill. For our military to assume its new role of regional crisis 


manager, it must possess a preponderance of force so that our response will 


be "decisive" and so that we will "win quickly." For "(i)n regional conflicts, 


our stake will be less immediate [than in Cold War confrontations], and 


69 Robert W. Tucker and David C. Hendrickson, "The Imperial 
Temptation," in Robert Art and Kenneth Waltz, eds., The Use of Force: 
Military Power and International Politics 4the ed. (Lanham, Maryland: 
University Press of America, 1993), p. 469. 

70 The Joint Chiefs of Staff, "National Military Strategy of the United 
States," January 1992, p. 15. 
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political and strategic considerations will require a decisive outcome" 
(emphasis added). “1 

The plasticity of U.S. interests under present military policy is further 
acknowledged in the "National Military Strategy" in two ways. First, in the 
specification of non-traditional uses of force as high priority military 
missions. The U.S. military must be prepared to "help lead the attack on the 
supply of illegal drugs from abroad" and to "provide humanitarian assistance 
and disaster relief both at home and abroad."’2 No criterion for determining 
which non-traditional missions the military should accept, and which, if any, 
it should decline, is offered in the report. Second, in an attempt to define 
the absence of an overriding threat to U.S. interests as the biggest threat 
we face. "The decline of the Soviet threat has fundamentally changed the 
concept of threat analysis as a basis for force structure planning." While a 
few clear threats exist--a North Korean attack on South Korea; another Iraqi 
invasion against Kuwait receive mention--"the real threat we now face is the 
threat of the unknown, the uncertain."73 

To guard against the unknown, the Bush administration put forth its 


"Base Force" plan. "We call our new structure the base force," General Powell 


explained to the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations in 1992. "It represents 


a rough floor, a rational lower limit to how far we can cut our forces and still 
execute the new strategy."’4 The base force would be a force of 1.64 million 


personnel by the end of FY 1995. Its combat forces would consist of: 


71 Prepared Statement of Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney to the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, January 31, 1992, as reprinted in Defense Issues 
7(4): 15. 

72 "National Military Strategy," p. 15. 

73 Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

74 Defense Issues 7(60): 2. 
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-20 Army divisions (12 active, 6 reserve, 2 cadre); 

-450 Navy ships and submarines organized about 12 carrier 
battle ships (plus one carrier for training) ; 

-3 Active Marine Expeditionary Forces, with one division and one wing 
of reserves; and 

-26 Air Force tactical fighter wing equivalents 


(including 11 reserve wings). 


NOTE: A division usually includes 17,000 to 20,000 troops; an Air Force 
fighter wing typically includes about 72 planes. 
In 1989, the year of the Cold War's demise, the Army had, by comparison, 26 


divisions, the Navy 530 ships and submarines and 15 carrier groups, the Air 


Force 34 wings, and the Marines 3 (larger) expeditionary forces. /9 


Tables 5 and 6 suggest that we will likely achieve Base Force levels 


sooner than General Powell anticipated. 


Tables 5 and 6 here 


A rapid downward trend in troop strength and spending are apparent from 
these tables. In terms of the proportion of government spending devoted to 
security, we have already returned to pre-World War Two levels. And Table 
6's spending figures, commensurate with those in Table 3, have been 
purposely maximized by including all Department of Defense spending as well 
as spending on international affairs and finance. The purely-military 


expenditures of the Department of Defense for FYs 1990 to 1992, for 


7 "National Military Strategy," p. 19. 
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Table 5. Strength and Composition of the Armed Forces*: 1956-1992 


Army Navy Marines Air Force Grand 
Total | Officers | Enlisted Officers | Enlisted Officers | Enlisted Officers | Enlisted Total 


118,364} 907,414 | 669.9 17,809.} 182,971} 142,093 | 767,865 |2,806;441 
997,994] 111,187] 886,807 73,703 | 603,405 17,434 | 183,427 140,563 | 779,272 | 2,795,798 
898,925} 104,716 '}794,209 | 641,005 | 71,560] 569,405 | 189,495} 16,741 } 172,754} 132,939 738217: $2,600;581 
| 861,964] 101,690] 760,274 | 6 69,795 | 556,545 | 175,57 16,056 | 159,506 | 131,602 | 708,833 | 2,504,310 
£873,078} 101,236} 771,842 617,984 | 69,559 548,425 | .170,621{ 16,023 | 154,418 129,689 | 685,063. {2,476,435 
858,622} 99,921] 758,701 | 627,089 | 69,981 | 557,108 | 176,9 16,132 | 160,777 ; 128,793 | 692,358 | 2,483,771 
1,066,404} 116,050} 950,354 | 666,428 | 75,302 | 59120 | 190,962] 16,861 174,101 134,908 | 749,117. | 2,807,819 
16] 108,302] 664,6 75,549 | 589,098 83] 16,737 | 172,946} 869, 133,763 | 735,668 | 2,699,677 
110,870 | $667,596] $91,196 | 16,843} 172,934 6 333.389 | 723,409: | 2,687,409 
6| 112,120] 856,946 7,866 | 593,582 90,213] 17,258} 172,955 1,662] 131,578 | 693,084 | 2,655,389 
117,786 1081 | 261;7 $20,512 130,724. | 756,629 [3,094,058 
143,517 81,902 | 669,717. . 23,592 | 261,677 4| 135,485 3,377,327 
} 166,173 | 1404,170 | 765.457 | 85,425 680,032 252} «24,555 282,697} 904,850} 139,691 3,547,002 
172,590 | 1339,579 | ) | 690,670 771} 25,698 | 284,073) 135,476 3,460,162 
166,721} 1155,827 | 692,660 80,761 | 611,899} 24,941 | 234,796} 129,803 3,066,294 
| 130,261} 971,87 542,000 0} 22,000} 191,000} 751, 12,600 2,701,822 
105,364}. 686,695: 584.C 3.000 | $11,000 | 178,000 |. 122,000 2,311,985 
101,194 16 177,000 115,000 2,233,177 
91,873 |. 674,466 170,000 310,000 52 2,150,464 
89,756, $32,0 177,000 105,000 2,117,316 
85,515} 174,000 300,000 | 48 2,062,979 

84,984 ; , 173,000 ; 96,000 | 470, 2,057,664 
“96,553. $26; 172,000 95,000. 470, 2,053,202 
87,420 167,000 96,000 2,016,822 
83,117 170,000 98,000 -} 2,027,739 
87,874} 685,951 | 548,000 173,000} ~ 102,000 a ice o28 
106,000 68, , 174,000 300 | 105,000 2,110,000 
= 108,000} i 176,000 106,000 2,124,000 
110,000 178,000 108,000 2,138,000 
110,000 179,000 2,156,000 
108,000 179,000 , 2,159,000 


“107,000 | 177,000 000 } 2,119,000 
107,000 177,000 000 | 2,117,000 
2,031;000 


“104,000 | 624,000" J 177,000 
100,000 |. 561,01 172,000 1,893,000 


1,025;278 


*Figures are for active duty personnel only. 


Source: Historical Statistics of the United States, Statistical Abstract of the United States, and Military Manpower Statistics. 


[Year _| | | 
| 
1956 — 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
"1964 
| 1965 
1966] 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970. : 
1971 
1972 
1973 | 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982. | 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 62,000 
1989 | 765,000 
1990} 728,000 
1991 707,000 
1992. 661,000 


Table’6. U.S. Government Spending on National Security 


Year 


Security 
Spending” 


% USG 
Spending 


26.5 
47.0 
52.7 
48.1 
423 
42.5 

45.9 
47.4 
49.9 
49.0 
50.7 
55.6 
56.4 
57.7 
53.9 
61.3 
74.6 
85.1 
85.0 
83.9 
79.9 
81.1 
78.1 
82.2 
92.4 
95.0 

102.3 

112.0 

1238 

146.7 

170.6 

197.6 

221.7 

243.3 

268.9 

287.6 

293.6 

300.9 

313.1 

313.1 

289.1 

314.5 

308.9 


58 
68 
62 
60 
60 
57 
54 
53 


52 


52 
51 
49 
46: 
46 
47 
48 
46 
43 
38 
35 
32 
31 
28 
26 
25 
24 
25 
25 
25 
26 
27 
29 
28 
29 
29 
28 
27 
25 
22 
22 
18 


Sources: For figures until 1970, Historical Statistics 
of the United States, 1789-1970, Series Y457-471, 
and Series Y472-487. For figures from 1971, Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the United States, 1976, 1978, 
1986, 1990, 1992; and Budget of the United States 
Government FY 1994. 


*in billions of dollars 


1951 | 
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1953 

1954 

1955 | 

1956 

1957 

| 1958 

1959 

| 1960 | 

| 1961 

1962 

1963 
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1965 
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1967 

1968 | 

| 1969 | 

| 1970 | 

| 1971 

| 1972 

1973 

1974 | 

| 1975 

| 1976 

1977 
1978 

1979 | 
1980 | | 

| 1981 

| 1982 

| 1983 | | 
1984 | 
1985 

1986 | 
1987 | 
1988 | 
1989 | 
1990 | 
1991 | 
1992 | 
1993 | 


comparison, were, in billions: $290, $262, and $282. President Clinton's FY 
1994 budget requests military defense appropriations of $251 billion. 

The Democratic response to the Base Force plan has been intensely 
critical. "Where's the peace dividend?" Senate Budget Committee Chairman Jim 
Sasser wanted to know. "Which wars do we want to fight?" asked 
Congresswoman Maxine Waters, backing up House Armed Services Committee 
Chairman Ron Dellums' statement that "Our national security is under attack 
now by huge deficits, crumbling infrastructure [and] cities ready to 
explode.'"'76 And when President Clinton came to office, one of his first steps 
was to direct his new Secretary of Defense to order up another 11 billion 
dollars in cuts from the budget proposed by the outgoing administration--a 
mere downpayment on a promised $70 billion cut by 1997. The Clinton plan is 
not to be revealed in detail until after the budget for FY1994 is passed. Its 
basic contours, however, seem clear already: reliance on threat-based 
analysis to determine manpower and force structure; significantly greater 
withdrawal of troops from overseas bases; and continued, though altered, 
emphasis on nontraditional uses of the forces. 

Secretary of Defense Les Aspin is a strong proponent of the sort of 
threat-based analysis that Colin Powell has repeatedly savaged. In so far as 
the secretary's threats are credible to the American public, the plans he 
makes based on threat analysis are likely to be supported by the public. One 


of the principal threats to the nation, according to Aspin and his new boss, 


is that we may spend too much money on our military. /? It may seem strange 


76 Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1992 (Washington, D.C.: CQ Press, 
1993): 485, 489. 

77 See Prepared Statement of Secretary of Defense Les Aspin to the House 
Armed Services Committee, March 30, 1993, as reprinted in Defense Issues 
8(12): 1-4. 
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to speak of this danger as a threat, but it is certainly no stranger than the 
Bush practice of treating threat and its absence as synonyms. The threat of 
overspending is real, and the perception of this threat has been a powerful 
force shaping our military policy since the nation's founding. The American 
taxpayer's reluctance to fund even those programs he or she supports--the 
new source of our old governability crisis--makes this threat, however, a 
paper tiger. Still, the appropriation of the language of threat to justify 
reduced military spending will perhaps make it easier for the president to 
"sell" certain features of his military policy to the public. 

To meet this threat, Clinton and Aspin are likely to argue, the military 
must be taken below the base(ment) and the troops brought home. President 
Bush wished to preserve the U.S. military presence in Europe at about 
150,000 troops by the end of what would have been his second term. 
Democrats in Congress, led by Pat Schroeder and Dick Gephardt, passed 
legislation, however, that limits U.S. troop deployments to Europe to no more 
than 100,000 and that requires that the number of U.S. military personnel 


abroad be reduced by the end of FY 1995 to no more than 60% of the number 


deployed at the end of FY 1992.78 


At the same time that we must guard against overspending and 
overcommitting the forces, the Clinton administration cautions, we should 
stand ready to use the forces in some new ways. Les Aspin's willingness to 
contemplate the use of force "not to achieve something, but to punish people 
for doing certain things" seems remarkably cavalier. If adopted as 


administration policy, it might lead to an expansion of the Reagan and Bush 


78 Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1992: 481; and see David C. 
Morrison, "Over Here," National Journal 25(6) (February 6, 1993): 326-330. 
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penchant for quick, limited engagements. 79 This would be important, but the 
implications for civil-military politics are uncertain. More clearly relevant from 
the standpoint of civil-military relations are the nontraditional, non- 
warfighting uses to which the military may be reoriented. 

While President Bush emphasized the military's role in the "war" against 
drugs, the first alternative use of the armed forces to emerge as part of the 
Clinton military policy is to employ the military against threats to our values 
and our hearts. "(A)t times," the new commander in chief told the crew of 
the USS Theodore Roosevelt in March 1993, "you who serve our nation in 
uniform may be called upon to answer not only the sound of guns, but also a 
call of distress, a summons to keep the peace, even a cry of starving 
children."89 The Clinton FY 1994 budget was appropriately the first to 
request that a separate account be created in the defense appropriation bill 
for peacekeeping and humanitarian missions. Included in this proposed new 
account for the 1994 fiscal year is $48 million for humanitarian assistance 
abroad; $50 million for relief work at home; and $50 million "to promote 
democratic values among the military leaders of the former Soviet republics 
and other countries."8! The prominence that Clinton intends to give to these 
issues is suggested by his creation of a new position in the Defense 
Department: assistant secretary of defense for democracy and peacekeeping. 
Morton Halperin, a former pentagon official and well known civil liberties 


leader, occupies the office in 1993. 


79 Aspin, testifying at his confirmation hearing, as quoted by Pat Towell, 
"Aspin Brings Activist Views to a Changed World," Congressional Quarterly 
Weekly Report 51(2) (January 9, 1993): 80. 

80 Remarks by President Clinton to the crew of the USS Theodore 
Roosevelt, at sea, March 12, 1993, as reprinted in Defense Issues 8(8): 3. 
81 Pat Towell, "One Percent for Change," Congressional Quarterly Weekly 
Report 51(14): 845. 
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Clinton also proposes the use of the forces against what might be 
termed the threat of domestic flaccidity. "Our armed forces are more than the 
backbone of our security." President Clinton declared in his remarks to the 
aircraft carrier's crew in March 1993. "You are the shining model of our 
American values: dedication, responsibility, a willingness to sacrifice for the 
common good..." Who, better, then, than the military to "teach leadership, 
citizenship and responsibility to high school students," to "improve the life 
skills and employment potential of youth who drop out of school," to "provide 
health care and services to medically underserved communities and 


populations," and otherwise to "demonstrate our concern for the critical 


domestic problems facing the nation."82 And these last statements are the 


remarks of a military official in the Pentagon. The president, who made 
national service a hallmark of his campaign, is likely to encourage such 
thinking. The national service program itself has a limited military tie-in. 
Though the Clinton program will be carried on the budget as a social service 
function, the pilot project underway in San Francisco is housed at a local 
military base. 83 Furthermore, as Michael Lind has noted, Clinton's old 
organization, the Democratic Leadership Council, which strongly backed a 
more defense-oriented national service than is emerging in 1993, used to 
assert "that it would help fulfill NATO's manpower needs in the 1990s--a claim 


that was quitely dropped after 1989.84 


82 Remarks prepared for delivery by Lieutenant Robert Alexander, USAF, 
deputy assistant secretary of defense for military manpower and personnel 
policy, to the Force Requirement and Personnel Subcommittee, Senate Armed 
Services Committee, May 6, 1993, as reprinted in Defense Issues 8(29): 8. 
83 See Jim Zook, "1,500 Hopeful Youths Gather in San Francisco to Kick 
Off National-Service Pilot Project," The Chronicle of Higher Education 39(43) 
(June 30, 1993), A:20. 

84 Michael Lind, "The Fission Thing," The New Republic (September 28, 
1992): 20. 
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This is not the attempted civilianization of the military by a hostile 
liberal society, but the precise opposite. It is an attempt, in General Powell's 
words, speaking of the JrROTC program which sends retired military 
personnel to high schools to inculcate discipline in wayward youth, to "offer 
some of the spirit we've given to our young military people to the rest of 
society ."85 It may be militarily unwise, as Lieutenant Colonel Charles Dunlap 
believes it to be, but it is not a civilian plot to transmutate the military .86 
Rather, it is a misguided and, I think, ultimately innocuous effort by the 
military--helped along by Democratic politicians imbued with the new 
communitarian ethos--to prove its utility in a changed environment. 

The effort to reorient our armed forces towards a values-oriented 
foreign policy will fail for the same reason that military Reconstruction and 
UMT failed: missions will be checked by manpower. The military force that 
Clinton will leave to his predecessor will likely be somewhat smaller than the 
smaller of the force options that Les Aspin put forth as a congressman in 
1992. Aspin's Force Option A consisted of 1.25 million military personnel by 
FY 1997, and the following combat forces: 

-10 Army divisions (8 active, 2 reserve); 

-9 Marine Corps brigades (6 active, 3 reserve); 

-10 Air Force tactical fighter wing equivalents 


(6 active, 4 reserve); and 


-220 Navy ships and subs, including six carriers.87 


85 Defense Issues 7(60): 3. 

86 See Thomas E. Ricks, "Colonel Dunlap's Coup," Atlantic Monthly 
(January 1993): 23-25. 

87 Dov S. Zakheim and Jeffrey M. Ranney, "Matching Defense Strategies 
to Resources: Challenges for the Clinton Administration," International 
Security 18(1) (Summer 1993): 73. 
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Even this much-reduced military is not affordable, given Clinton's commitment 
to reduce overall defense spending and reduce the deficit, according to the 
authors of a recent study of force options . 88 

Whatever the ultimate size of the post-Cold War military, the incentives 
that exist to employ it in extravagant ways will be countered by its limited 
resources. This is particularly likely given the military's current absorption 
with issues of readiness. As has been the historical pattern, the military has 
reorganized its management in light of the perceived lessons of its victory. 
Without a murmur of protest, the Clinton administration has accepted General 
Powell's suggestion, made in his Roles, Missions, and Functions Report of 
February 1993, to name a single commander to insure the readiness and 
oversee the joint training of all military personnel based in the continental 
u.S.89 The Clinton administration has also established a new position at the 
undersecretary level, to be in charge of personnel and readiness. Finally, a 


readiness commission has been established, headed by former Army Chief of 


Staff General Edward Meyer, who coined the term "hollow force" to describe 


the less-than-ready military of the late 1970s. The shrunken force of the near 
future will perhaps be able to maintain its readiness, but not while 
simultaneously engaging in a distracting array of unconventional missions. 
With reduced force levels, the military is likely to turn inward once more, to 
concentrate its soon-to-be-scarce resources on its enduring military 
objectives. If this forecast proves correct, we have less to worry about from 


the current state of tense affairs than Colonel Dunlap, and Professor 


88 Ibid. 
89 See the letter from Secretary Aspin to Sam Nunn and Ron Dellums, as 
reprinted in Defense Issues 8(10):1. 
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Huntington, suggest. This would be good news for "Military and Naval 


America" and Civilian America alike. 


Where, then, are we headed? To refer back to Table 1, the four-cell 
table introduced earlier in this paper, there are two ways that the current 
state of high civil-military tensions might be resolved. If, sometime before the 
force is in fact "broken," the public were to become convinced that their vital 
national interests were threatened, they would likely grant the military the 
support necessary to meet this now-unknown danger. In such a scenario, 
represented by the upper left cell of the table, civil-military tensions would 
be low, as both military strength and military threat would be high. This is 
what happened, briefly, when America went to war in the Persian Gulf. 

The war in the gulf, however, seems to have had little lasting impact 
on our civil-military politics. One reason is that it was largely paid for by 


our foreign dependents and allies (who have contributed over $5 billion, and 


pledged over $50 billion more). U.S. expenditures for the war were, in any 


event, accounted for in supplemental appropriations and never directly 
entered into the ongoing debates over the course of military spending after 
the Cold War. (Ironically, the most visible legacy of the Gulf War is the use 
of the "Iraq equivalent" as a unit of account in determining the appropriate 
post-Cold War force structure. ) 

The most likely way out of our present "box," then, is into the one to 
its immediate right, which is characterized by the perception of low threat 
and the reality of reduced military strength. In the age of strategic 


deterrence, of course, reduced military strength still provides a formidable 
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deterrent against low-probability, high-risk threats, such as a Russian or . 
Chinese nuclear strike against a vital U.S. interest or ally. Furthermore, 
there is little prospect that the U.S. will demobilize below the level of force 
needed to fight at least one "Iraq-equivalent" war at a time. This capability 
could be provided, according to Dov Zakheim and Jeffrey Ranney, with a 
3%GNP/annum defense budget, a reasonable guess as to wkere we might 
establish a new equilibrium. (As a percentage of GNP, our defense 
expenditures were 6% or above from 1983 through 1987, and dropped to just 
under 5% in 1991. )90 

And what if, sometime in the next decade or more, we face the need to 
do more than fight one Iraq-equivalent? If the need were genuine, I would 
expect, given the dynamics of civil-military tensions reviewed above, that the 
counter-clockwise movement in the four-cell table would continue. First, the 
military would have to win an educative battle, convincing the public that the 
newly-perceived level of threat to the United States and its interests was 
incommensurate with the resources that were being committed to the armed 
forces. Once that engagement was won, the perception of threat would match 
the reality of strength/opportunity, and civil-military tensions would again be 
low, but under considerably different circumstances than before. 

The analysis in this paper, of course, only hints at this "model" of civil- 
military tensions and its alternations. With regard to what happens in these 
relations after military victory, I hope that it does somewhat more than hint at the 
possibilities for reassessing the relationship between U.S. culture and the U.S. 
military. Americans are not anti-military. The criticism they direct at their defense 


establishment is "friendly fire." The American people are, however, niggardly, and 


90 Defense Almanac Sept./Oct. 1991. 
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it is this quality more than any other that has restrained the military from taking 
advantage of the opportunities provided by its victories. Niggardly does not mean 
niggling, though, and it is significant that the public has been generally supportive 
of military efforts to reform its management after wars. The public has been quite 
deferential, moreover, when it comes to civilian (and military) plans to use the 


forces in new ways. Ultimately, however, the pragmatic, sensible emphasis of the 


public on actual threats to the nation's territorial integrity and safety has kept 


most of the military most of the time in a beneficial desuetude. 
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Public Policy Supportive of the Worker Cooperative in the U.S, the 
U.K. and Italy 


Abstract 


The comparative method is used to evaluate the importance of 
public policy in supporting growth of worker cooperatives. It is 
found that Italian policy is well-developed, but the pattern of 
support in the U.S. and the U.K. is minimal and erratic. 

A survey of cooperative history indicates that worker 
cooperatives formed in the U.S. and the U.K. a century before they 
appeared in Italy. If political culture and ideology are 
determining factors, how does one account for the plywood 
cooperatives in the Pacific Northwest of the U.S., the growing 
number of cooperatives in the U.K., and the emergence of worker 
cooperatives each time there is severe economic distress? It 
appears that the desire to form cooperatives is better explained by 
socioeconomic than cultural variables. 

If socioeconomic variables provide the conditions conducive to 
cooperative formation and policy determines the strength of the 
cooperative sector in the economy, party ideology and competition 
shape policy outcomes. U.S. public policy promotes the Employee 
Stock Ownership Plan, U.K. policy is an outcome of compromises made 
when Labour held weak majorities in Parliament. Under Tory 
governments, supportive policy originates in Labour-controlled 
local authorities. In Italy, all the major parties express support 
for the cooperative concept, but the Christian Democrats (DC), the 
dominant party in the coalition, attempt to satisfy the demands of 
one of its constituencies, the Roman Catholics, who generally are 
sympathetic to the cooperative ideal, without alienating its most 
powerful constituency, the northern industrialists. At the same 
time, Catholics see cooperatives as mutualistic, while the liberals 
and the left think of cooperatives as profit-seeking enterprises. 
Italian policy is more reflective of the desires of Catholics than 
those of the ideological left, a policy outcome which is a case 
study to be added to the customary observation of the DC’s 
intractibility in the Center-Left, DC-led coalitions which have 
characterized the Council of Ministers since 1964, even during the 
historic compromise with the PCI in the mid-1970s. Left and Right 
alternate in power in the U.S. and the U.K.; all policy supportive 
of employee ownership was enacted during Democratic administrations 
and Labour cabinets, but legislation favorable to cooperatives was 
rescinded by the Republicans and Conservatives. 

Interest group behavior also affects policy outcomes. 
Cooperative support organizations in Italy are centralized, enjoy 
quasi-corporatist ties to the government, and are linked to 
political parties; support organizations are weak in both the U.S. 
and the U.K. 
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Despite considerable scholarly interest surrounding employee 
ownership and appreciable growth in the number of employee-owned 
firms since the early 1970s, employee-owned firms still 
constitute a negligible part of the way in which production is 


organized in the advanced industrial democracies.* How can one 


explain this fact? What would be required in order for employee- 


owned firms to become a much more substantial sector of the 
economy? How likely is it that these requirements will be met? 
If they are not met, what is the future of this movement?: These 
questions guide this study. 

By the early twentieth century, it was commonly held that 
the worker cooperative was unstable and short-lived, unlikely to 
last longer than 30 years (Ben-Ner 1984). Degeneracy begins when 
older worker/members wish to retire but are unable to find 
potential worker/buyers to pay their membership stakes (Bellas 
1972, 95; Ben-Ner 1988b); in such cases they band together and 


either sell shares to the public or sell the cooperative to a 


* Fourteen thousand businesses principally-owned by employees currently operate in the EC with 
employment of 520,000 out of a total labor force of 129 million. Italy has the largest "movement," 
with 8,600 employee-owned businesses employing 430,000 individuals. In Spain, 100 employee-owned firms 
employ 19,500 workers; in France, 1,269 employee-owned companies employ 34,392 workers; and in the 
U.K., 1,400 employee-owned firms employ 8,540 workers. The Industrial Cooperative Association 
estimates that there are 254 worker cooperatives in the United States. U.K. estimate based on Co- 
operative Research Unit (1989), cooperative employment of 8540 in 1988 with an estimate of U.K.’s non- 
agricultural population in 1988 at 20,719,000 (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics). Italian data based 
on membership in the four support organizations recognized by the Ministry of Labor. Data on employee 
ownership in Spain and number of employee-owned businesses in France are from Whyte and Whyte (1988, 
3 & 6) French employment data are from Saul Estrin and Ralph Shlomowitz (1988). 

In 1991 there were 10,286 ESOPs and similar plans in the U.S. companies, covering over 11 
nillion employees or about 12 percent of the American work force. It is estimated that there are 1,700 
to 2,000 companies with ESOPs that are 51 to 100 percent employee-owned. (Data by Blasi (1988,4); NCEO 
(1990a,1; 1990b, 11); and Park (1990, 29). 
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conventional corporation. Very profitable cooperatives are most 
susceptible to degeneration because the average worker cannot 
afford to buy into a company (Bernstein 1976, 23). Degeneration 
generally occurs within 15 years of a cooperative’s founding, 
about the time founding members begin to retire (Ellerman 1984b). 


The hiring of non-member labor is closely related to 


degeneracy; if this process continues the cooperative simply 


becomes a conventional firm with a large degree of employee 
ownership (Bellas 1972, 95). Nevertheless, the hiring of non- 
member labor is a particularly alluring option for member/owners 
because additional profit is not shared with non-member labor. 
Once labor becomes capital, the adage goes, it behaves like 
capital. 

The cooperative is most vulnerable in its dependence on 
internal financing (Backhaus 1990; Cornforth and Thomas et al. 
1988; Dazarra 1984; Derrick 1984; Jefferis and Mason 1990; Munro 
1989; Thomas 1990). Vanek (1971; 1977, 186) argues that all 
self-managed firms--Israeli kibbutzim, Latin American farm 
cooperatives, Western worker cooperatives--which rely on 
contributions from members and retained earnings for their 
capital requirements, will experience severe undercapitalization. 
Worker/members, having little accumulated capital with which to 
support families and save for retirement, are risk averse; hence, 
it is unlikely that a cooperative could depend upon member loans 
and remain competitive. When worker cooperatives do rely 


primarily on the personal funds of the founders the temptation to 
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hire non-member labor increases because the older members are 
unwilling to share the fruits of their labor with newcomers. 

Debt financing could finance growth, yet banks, generally 
unfamiliar with the cooperative-type business, are reluctant to 
originate loans; furthermore, the closed nature of the worker 
cooperative precludes members of the financial community from 
sitting on the board of directors (Levin 1984, 10). Lenders also 
find the surrender of control to an unfamiliar body of people and 
the unpredictability of democratic decision-making too risky. 
Added to these obstacles is the cooperative’s inability to offer 
the lending institution stock as collateral. Worker/members 
often try to rehabilitate businesses conventional corporations 
have abandoned; but, when formed as a buyout of a "marginal 
enterprise" (Levin 1982, 55), the cooperative inherits production 
facilities that have been milked: there is no research and 
development program; the machinery is obsolete, deteriorated, or 
already depreciated; working capital is drained; and the company 
has a legacy of bitter labor-management relations (Bluestone and 
Harrison 1982). 

In the U.S., worker cooperatives tend to be small, marginal 
enterprises, commonly employing a handful of people, primarily in 
print shops, retail stores, restaurants and bakeries, and in 
services such as cleaning, health care, and repair (Levin 1984). 
Even the near legendary plywood cooperatives of the Pacific 


Northwest are labor-intensive manufacturers. This pattern is 


seen in country after country, where textiles and allied 


industries, furniture manufacturing, food production, and 
services are overrepresented in the worker cooperative domain 
(Co-operatives Research Unit 1989; Dazzara 1984; D’Isa 1989; Gunn 
1984; Jackall and Levin 1984). 


Can the worker cooperative be strengthened without losing 


its raison d’étre? Scholars sympathetic to the cooperative ideal 


draw on the history of the modern corporation to establish a 
precedent for government support, arguing that the move from 
proprietorship to business corporations was both slow and 
generously supported by legislation; for instance, although the 
London Stock Exchange was formed in 1773, by the beginning of the 
nineteenth century there were only 127 corporations in England 
and as late as 1843, 70 percent of the stocks traded on the 
London Stock Exchange were English state securities. Only 
sixteen percent of the stock traded was issued by corporations, 
and most of these securities were for theconstruction of 
railroads and other public utilities (D’Ambrosio and Stefanelli 
1983, 8). In the U.S., there were only 355 profit-seeking 
corporations which had been chartered by 1800, and 255 of these 
were turnpike, canal, or bridge companies or else furnished fire 
protection, water or some service for localities (Baldwin 1984, 
19). 

Several critical changes in the law occurred between the 
1780s and the mid-nineteenth century. First, in a departure from 
established law for sole proprietorships and partnerships, the 


corporation was awarded limited liability (Hurst 1970, 25). 
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Second, law originally had accorded each shareholder a single 
vote, regardless of economic stake (Baldwin 1984, 23); through 
judge-made law, and later by legislation, the one share, one vote 
rule was established (Hurst 1970, 49). Third, many states had 


required shareholders to meet together in person to conduct major 


business, but the question arose: "If a stockholder were risking 


his own money in a purely private venture, why should he not be 
free to assign his voting rights to someone else if that were 
convenient?" (Baldwin 1984, 23); proxy voting gradually became 
the norm. Fourth, legal power eventually shifted from the 
stockholders to the salaried management as ownership spread and 
business decision-making required decisive action, ina 
"significant departure from common law injunctions that agents 
might not delegate their roles" (Hurst 1970, 25). Fifth, a 
change in the law supported the issuance of no-par shares, at one 
time considered by many people to be "works of the devil" 
(Baldwin 1984, 23). Today par value is used only as an 
accounting device. 

The analogy, however, weakens when one recognizes that the 
modern business corporation was not an invention of judges and 
legislators: lawmakers merely sanctioned organizational changes 
that accompanied the shift from labor- to capital-intensive 
production. Naturally, individuals with capital to invest in 
these new enterprises would want their personal assets separated 
from speculative ventures. 


The fact that workers cooperatives may match the efficiency 


of conventional corporations does not guarantee their viability. 


Without a legal definition and special incentives, cooperative 
production will not thrive for the simple reason that the 
corporation is financed by people with excess income, while the 
cooperative is created by people who need jobs or are trying to 
save their jobs. 

Can public policy create a viable cooperative sector of the 
economy without compromising the integrity of the market? There 
are a number of scholars who have answered that question in the 
affirmative; the next section of this study is devoted to 


examining their recommendations. 


Public Policy Supportive of the Worker Cooperative 

Can public policy play a role in the nurturing of worker 
cooperatives? If so, what form would supportive policy be likely 
to take? The recommendations of scholars can be divided into 
four general areas: legal status, tax treatment, financial 
incentives, and the faciliation of employee buyouts. 

In market economies, proprietorships, partnerships, and 
corporations are recognized as distinct business entities in 
statutory and common law; worker cooperatives rarely enjoy no 
such independent status. In the absence of defining legislation, 
cooperatives incorporate, but draft cooperative constitutions 
(Bernstein 1976; Ellerman 1982). Few attorneys have the 
expertise to help workers create a cooperative structure. 


It is difficult for worker cooperatives operating under tax 
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codes created for corporations to develop accounting procedures 
that adequately define internal accounts or collective reserves. 
Tax codes built around cooperatives should make allowances for 
the dual role played by the worker by eliminating double taxation 
(taxing of both workers’ salaries and dividends). 

A number of studies indicate that the economic performance 
of worker cooperatives tends to be best when there is significant 
shareholding (or lending of capital) by worker/members 
(Defourney, Estrin, and Jones 1985, 13: Estrin, Jones, and 
Svejnar 1987; Jones and Svejnar 1985). Limiting share capital 
may also invite added financial difficulties; financial lenders 
expect borrowers to invest a reasonable proportion of their own 
capital (Derrick 1986). 

Tax incentives might encourage worker/members to lend 
capital to their cooperatives. Tax codes could also encourage 
the development of financially healthy cooperatives by providing 
tax incentives to encourage retained earnings. Tax forgiveness 
could also be used; Derrick (1986) advocates a tax-free system 
for a certain number of years, and after that time permitting 


cooperatives to operate at lower tax rates. Tax codes might 


encourage the conversion of corporations, partnerships, and 


proprietorships into cooperatives by eliminating or reducing the 
tax liability of capital transfer and capital gains. 

The remarkable success of the Caja Laboral Popular in 
financing the Mondragén group of cooperatives indicates that a 


cooperative bank can be a potent source of financial capital. 
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The inability to generate adequate equity financing could be 
remedied with publically traded, non-voting, redeemable 
preference shares as well (Derrick 1986, Lega 1989). J.E. Meade, 
a British economist and Nobel Laureate, proposes a "Labour- 
Capital Partnership." Two kinds of stock would be issued: 
"Capital Share Certificates" and "Labour Share Certificates." In 
Meade’s (1989,3) plan, "All Share Certificates, whether Capital 
or Labour, would carry an entitlement to the same rate of 


dividend." 


Private lending would be facilitated if legislation required 


that cooperatives offer a seat on the board of directors to 
lending institutions that provide substantial amounts of capital 
(Lega 1989). 

Legislation requiring at least one year’s notice of a plant 
shutdown or sale would give the employees time to prepare a bid 
(Northeast Ohio Employee Ownership Center 1989). In addition, 
governments could establish grant and loan programs to assist 
workers in buyouts. The right of first refusal by the workers in 
the event of plant closure or sale would instrumental in 
transferring ownership to employees; in addition, the firm’s 
assets could be frozen during negotiations to prevent the owners 
from selling off equipment, licensing rights, and patents (Taylor 


1986, 17). 
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Comparing Policies in the U.S., the U.K., and Italy 


In order to discover under what conditions employee-owned 
businesses are best able to survive, turn a profit, and remain 
employee-owned, it is critical that countries be selected with 
different approaches to employee ownership. This criterion is 
satisfied by selecting the U.S., the U.K., and Italy for 
comparison: the worker cooperative is the principal form of 
employee-ownership in the U.K. and Italy; in the U.S. the ESOP 
clearly dominates. The similar political culture and ideology of 
the Anglo-Saxon systems, in opposition to continential, Catholic, 
and Mediteranean Italy, may account for differences in these 
systems. On the other hand, timing of development, electoral 
systems, and party ideology and competition may better account 
for system variability. 

The size, growth rates, and industrial competitiveness of 
employee-owned sectors differ in these three countries as well; 
Italy not only has more worker cooperatives than any other 
advanced industrial democracy, but many of these cooperatives are 
large enterprises and are competitive in their industries. The 
growth rate of ESOPs in the U.S. has been phenomenal. There are 
many cooperatives in the United Kingdom, but employment is low. 

Worker cooperatives are severely handicapped in their 
ability to organize according to principles promulgated by the 
International Co-operative Alliance (1967) when legal statutes 
fail to confer a distinct status. Under U.S. federal law a 


worker cooperative must organize as a partnership or corporation, 
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but several states do recognize the cooperative’s distinct 
ownership structure and authorize companies to incorporate as 
worker cooperatives using model by-laws.? 


In the U.K., the Industrial Ownership Act 1976 limits 


membership to persons employed by the common ownership 


enterprise. If any assets remain when the common ownership 
enterprise is dissolved, they must be transferred to either 
another common ownership enterprise or a central fund maintained 
for the benefit of common ownership, or donated to charitable 
organizations. Rather than creating an independent legal 
structure, British law requires the common ownership enterprise 
to register as either a company under the Companies Act i948 or 
as a society with the Registrar of Friendly Societies under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Acts 1965 to 1975. The 
Industrial Common Ownership Act defines a "co-operative 
enterprise" as a body that is "controlled by a majority of the 
people working for the body" and applies its income for "the 
benefit of its members," but because this definition does not 
incorporate the one-member/one-vote principle of the ICA, any 
company issuing shares to its workers can call itself a 
cooperative. 


Most new worker cooperatives in the U.K. register under the 


connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, New Hampshire, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Vermont have similar laws (Bell and Callicrate 1989, 18). These statutes 
are based on the Massachusetts Employee Cooperative Corporations Act of 1982, which requires worker 
cooperatives to use an internal accounts system, specifies that the cooperative be based on the 
nembership of workers, follow one-person/one-vote rules, and use the word cooperative in the corporate 
name (Ellerman and Pitegoff 1982; NCEO 1989h, 99). 
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Companies Act and base their company constitutions on the model 


provided by the Industrial Common Ownership Movement, Ltd., 
(ICOM), a not-for-profit support organization advocating the 
common ownership form of worker cooperative.* By no means is 
there consensus as to the proper legal structure around which one 
should fashion a worker cooperative; there are 19 different model 
rules available (Nesbitt and Tonks 1986). 

The 1978 Finance Act establishes an ESOP, but U.K.’s ESOP 
law is not supported by tax-advantaged legislation; this 
probably accounts for the insignificant number of ESOPs found 
there (CDA 1989b, 2). 

Unlike the U.S. and the U.K., where law creates a hybrid 
structure, in Italy the worker cooperative is accorded individual 
legal status on par with that of the proprietorship, partnership, 
and corporation. Article 45 of the Italian Republic’s 
Constitution adopted after World War II, specifically provides 
for the cooperative enterprise (Earle 1986, 31): 

The Republic recognizes the social function of cooperation, 

with its mutually beneficial character, and without aims of 

private speculation. The law favors its increase by the 
most suitable means and ensures its character and objectives 
through the appropriate controls.‘ 


The civil code, much of it written in 1947, creates a legal 


structure; in fact, the civil code reads like a detailed version 


"Approximately 92 percent of the total worker cooperatives in the U.K. register under ICOM 
model rules (Jefferis and Mason 1990, 216). 


“article 45: "La Repubblica riconsoce la funzione sociale della cooperazione a carattere di 
mutualita senza fini di speculazione privata. La leqge ne promuove e favorisce 1’incremento con i 
nezzi pill idonei e ne assicura, con gli opportuni controlli, il carattere e le finalita" (Fabbri 1979, 
981). 


14 
of the ICA principles of cooperation: it establishes democratic 
practices, rules for share capital, dissolution procedures, and 
membership requirements. 

Table One contains a summary of legislation supportive of 
cooperative policy in the U.S., the U.K., and Italy. 


(Parentheses indicate years in which legislation was enacted. ) 


What conclusions can be drawn from a comparison of public policy 


in the U.S., the U.K., and Italy? Italy outperforms both the 
U.S. and the U.K. on all measures; policy supportive of the 
worker cooperative is weak in the U.K. compared to that in Italy, 
and there is no "policy" at all in the U.S. Italian policy, 
however, is not ideal; it has two major flaws. 

First, Italian law allows cooperatives too much flexibility 
in the hiring of non-member labor. Second, Italian law prohibits 
the cooperative from entering the stockmarket to float stocks 
(preference-type shares) and bonds, even though 
the major support organization, the Lega, argues that some 
outside capital participation is necessary.°* Although Italian 
legislators are aware of the Lega’s position, policy has not 
changed; the cooperative is still largely considered a 
mutualistic society, as defined in the Italian consititution, 
rather than a profit-making enterprise. A related problem is 
that the Italian government continues to funnel financing through 


a section of the government bank that cannot accept deposits, 


5J. E. Meade (1989) was commissioned by the Lega to sort 
out the details. 
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is 
rather than establishing an independent cooperative bank creating 
a climate in which Italian cooperatives are far too dependent on 
the whims of politicians for capital lending. 
Why is Italian public policy more supportive of worker 
cooperatives than either that of the U.S. or the U.K.? 


Conversely, why isn’t there a larger difference between policy in 


the Italy and the Anglo-Saxon systems: Why does Italian 


legislation stop short of providing the worker cooperative with 
the financial mechanisms needed to grow? 

Policy making is dependent upon the environment in which it 
is made. What are the critical inputs into these systems? The 
second part of this study examines the experiences of the U.S., 


the U.K., and Italy in light of this question. 
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Table One 
SUMMARY OF LEGISLATION SUPPORTIVE OF COOPERATIVE POLICY 


Structure 


eleven 
* one person/one vote, full democratic rule states X (1976) X (1947) 


* property rights (net book value) recognized through eleven 
either internal capital accounts or collective reserves states “X (1947) 


(1947, 
limits on individual shareholding X (1976) X 1971, 


1983) 


eleven 
no outside ownership is permitted states X (1976) (1947) 


free and voluntary membership (1947) 


distribute profits to workers/members in proportion to eleven 
number of hours worked or salary (rather than states X (1947) 
on number of shares held 


limited liability X 


prohibit the workers to sell the cooperative X (1976) 


Tax Code 


* Avoid double taxation 


* Tax deductibility on individual capital accounts 
or collective reserves X (1977) 


No capital gains for 
* Eliminate or defer capital gains taxes on sale of assets long-term holdings 
in the conversion of a conventional firm to a labor X (1984) Xx X 
cooperative 
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U.S. U.K. ITALY 
Lega] 
(1947) 
X x 


Tax code (continued) 


* Tax deductibility of interest on members’ loans to 
the cooperative (1974) 


Tax deductibility of interest paid by the cooperative for 
member lending (1974) 


Cooperative tax rate lower than corporate rate (1973) 


Financing 


Require the worker cooperative to allocate a proportion (1947) 
of surplus earnings to a reserve fund 


Permit the issuance of non-voting, non-ownership shares 


Require a cooperative to allow lenders to sit on the 
board of directors 


Loan/Grants for startups 


Government established cooperative bank or unit, which 
lends below market rates and can provide expertise X (1978) X (1947) 
in putting together financial packages 


Government financed feasilibity studies for startups sporadic and limited in all three 


Government funded training and education X 


Government funded technical assistance X 
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Facilitating Buyouts 


* 


Workers given the right to first refusal when their 
company is being sold 


Company’s assets are frozen while negotiations take place 


Advance notice of plant closing X (1988) 


Loans for buyouts six 
states 


X (1985) 


Government funded feasibility study Six 
states 
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The Politics Behind the Policy: The Role of Political Culture 
and Party Ideology 


While comparative analysis indicates that favorable public 
policy is critical to the growth and stability of worker 


cooperatives, there are many variables which affect the policies 


any one country adopts. Greenberg (1986, 49) found that the 


American plywood cooperatives seemed to nurture outlooks 
characterized by attitudes "congruent with the tenets of 
classical liberalism: those of individualism, competition, 
limited government, equality of opportunity, and inequality of 
condition," suggesting that "mediated" market-capitalist 
societies, such as Israel and the countries of Western Europe, 
may be more friendly to the cooperative ideal than the U.S. and 
that certain elements are conducive to cooperative development: 
a working class party, a cooperative or egalitarian culture, 
socialist ideology, revolutionary movements, and a government 
committed to economic democracy. The more of these elements a 
country has, the more likely it will be able to escape the "logic 
of the market" (168). 

Perhaps certain cultures are more suitable for employee 
ownership; Italy has a history inseparable from the Roman 
Catholic tradition where the Vatican never tires from its efforts 
to establish norms for all aspects of society from education, to 


marriage, to the nature of business competition. Lockean 
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individualism permeates British and American society* while the 
Machiavellian/Rousseauist sense of community and civic virtue 
shapes Italian politics and society; the fact that Spain and 
France also have a large number of cooperatives would seem to 
strengthen the political culture argument. 

Even if one were to point to the findings in the previous 


section which indicate that it is supportive public policy that 


makes the difference in Italy, "So what?" the political 


culturalist might respond, "it is the culture that drives the 
policy." Given this paradox, it would seem that to assess 
whether "political culture" is a causal variable and policy the 
intermediary, one must answer two questions: First, did 
cooperatives originate in Catholic countries or is there a 
history of cooperatives in the U.S. and the U.K. that predates 
cooperative formation in Italy? Second, can one identify other 
variables which might account for the formation of cooperatives 
in Italy? 

Industrial cooperative production, as a type of production 
clearly distinguishable from guild production or agricultural 
cooperatives originated in the cradle of the industrial 
revolution in the second half of the eighteenth century; when 
dockyard laborers founded cooperative cornmills (Harrison 1969, 


197) and a tailors’ cooperative workshop developed, in 


‘Certainly a number of scholars have long argued the 
republican influence on Anglo-American thought suggesting caution 
for overemphasis on this point; see, for instance, J. G. A. 


Pocock, The Machiavellian Moment. 
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Birmingham, during a tailors’ strike (Holyoake 1896, 16). Early 


cooperatives were formed for many of the same reasons as today: 
to protect jobs from the threat of increased automation, and to 
provide an alternative to strike for improved work conditions. 

And then there was Robert Owen, neither an Italian nor a 
Spaniard, but a Welshman, a successful businessman, who is 
described, depending on one’s point of view, as a millennialist, 
a philanthropist, a utopian socialist, and a crackpot, but is 
remembered most fondly by modern cooperators for his direct 
influence on early attempts to organize cooperative production. 
The spirit of worker cooperatives certainly existed prior to 
Owen; worker cooperatives had developed, in part, to preserve the 
cooperative spirit, which had been a feature in the life of the 
villages from which the new townspeople came (Derrick 1984, UK1). 
Owen, however, put communitarian theories to the test, first with 
"New Lanark" in Scotland and later with "New Harmony" in the 
United States. 

Religious groups were interested in cooperatives as well. 
In 1849 a group of Christian Socialists formed the "Society for 
Promoting Working Men’s Associations," which sponsored 12 worker 
cooperatives: three tailors, three shoemakers, two builders, and 
one each, piano-maker, printer, smith, and bakery (Potter 1895, 
122). During the same time period, worker cooperatives sprang up 
without the aid of Christian Socialists. In 1844, 28 men set up 
the first retail cooperative--the "Rochdale Equitable Pioneers 


Society"--in the Lancashire textile town of Rochdale to gain 
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control over food production, which at the time was not regulated 


by government standards. As part of the Rochdale venture, houses 


were built for members, and importantly, a textile factory was 


run as a worker cooperative (Co-op Union). The Rochdale 
experiment would become the cooperative type on which modern 
British cooperation was based (Cole 1951, 156). It is from 
Rochdale which springs the contemporary guidelines of cooperation 
adopted by the International Co-operative Alliance (ICA): free 
and voluntary membership, democratic control, sharing in profits 
among the members, limited capital ownership, neutrality in 
politics and religion, and education and training of the 
membership (D’Ambrosio and Stefanelli 1983, 12). 

In 1882, the next stage of cooperative production began with 
the formation of the Co-operative Production Federation (CPF); 
by 1900 about 100 cooperatives belonged to the CPF (Derrick 1984, 
UK1). Some of these cooperatives defied conventional wisdom with 
their remarkable longevity. For instance, Equity Shoes, Ltd, 
formed out of a strike in 1887, still employed 200 people in 
1977; Walsall Locks, founded in 1873, had sales of more than one 
million pounds in 1978. Of the old CPF cooperatives, 
approximately 30 survived into the 1970s. 

The U.S., too, has a long history of cooperative production. 
The first documented case is that of striking journeymen 
carpenters in late 18th Century Philadelphia who set up a 
carpentry business (Gunn 1984, 30). Aldrich and Stern (1983) 


found that 595 worker cooperatives were established between 1835 
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and 1935. The most active periods, 1885-1894 and 1925-1934, 
occurred around economic depressions. 

The next phase of cooperative growth was shaped by New Deal 
legislation, particularly the Wagner-Lewis Relief Act of 1933. 
Approximately 250 worker cooperatives were formed between 1934 
and 1938, receiving $4.7 million in state and federal funds 
(Jones and Schneider 1984, 57). Burdensome federal government 
regulations, however, were attached to financial support: no 
federal funds could be used to purchase fixed assets or land, a 
"self-help production cooperative" was required to pay members at 
least $.30/hour; no goods produced by funded worker cooperatives 
could compete on the open market (as a consequence, goods were 
merely traded with other cooperatives); supplies could only be 
obtained by requisitioning government agencies; and the federal 
government determined the accounting system. To policymakers, 
cooperatives were just another form of public relief. 

The existence of the plywood cooperatives of the Pacific 


Northwest, about which there is no shortage of studies and 


praise, further weakens the political culture argument. Twenty- 


seven plywood cooperatives were formed between 1921 and the early 
1950s (Gunn 1984); many of these are still operating as 
cooperatives today. 

Italian cooperatives formed much later than those in the 
U.K. and the U.S.; they were modeled on the more pragmatic goals 
of the British Rochdale Pioneers. The earliest recorded Italian 


cooperative was that of an association of glass workers in Savona 


formed in 1856 by 84 artisans, a century later than the first 
British cooperative was founded. In 1862 a cooperative of 
shoemakers formed in Genoa, while in Milan a number of 
cooperatives were formed, including two bakeries and one 
stonecutter. In Bologna, woodworkers formed a cooperative in 
1863 (D’Ambrosio and Stefanelli 1983, 18). By 1902 there were 
153 worker cooperatives; the number grew to 1,017 in 1910, and 
in 1921 to 7,643 (Briganti 1982, 279). 

Historical analysis shows that employee self-governance and 
ownership emerges everywhere in market economies; it is a 
socioeconomic, not cultural, phenomenon. As societies 
industrialize and workers are increasingly vulnerable to the 
vagaries of the market, they seek control over their economic 
lives through employee ownership. Not unlike Robert Ardrey’s 
(1966) territorial imperative, the desire for ownership is a 
trait that crosses all cultures and recognizes no national 
borders. The difference turns on governmental responses. 

Italy’s first wave of policymaking occurred when the new 
republic was formed after WWII. What was the atmosphere? 
Historically, Republicans and Liberals (including Giuseppe 
Mazzini), Socialists and Communists, spoke in favor of worker 
cooperatives (Briganti 1982). Coming late to democracy and 
industrialization, Italy profited from the experiences of early 


developers.” Italians were already familiar with Rochdale as a 


“ For more on this school of thought, see Alexander 


Gerschenkron, Economic Backwardness in Historical Perspective. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1962). 
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model of cooperation before the Risorgimento; organized 
political parties (the catholics were not on the scene as a 
political force during the Risorgimento*) competed for the 
support of the cooperators, who by this time were well-organized 
(D’Ambrosio and Stefanelli 1983, 7). Some Socialists and 
Communists saw cooperatives as a means to protect the worker in 
the absence of a disciplined, united labor union movement, while 
Liberals argued that the cooperatives operated for the benefit of 
their members within the dictates of the market. The Catholics 
admiring the volunteerism and self-help nature of cooperation as 
a reinforcement of Christian values in the workplace, organized 
their own cooperative support organization before the rise of 
fascism. 

After WWII, cooperative associations, forbidden by the 
fascists, were resurrected, and began to lobby the government for 
supportive legislation. In elections to the Constituent Assembly 
(the body assigned the task of drafting the new constitution, the 
DC emerged as the dominant postwar party), with 35 percent of the 


votes; the Socialists gained 21 percent and the Communists 19 


percent (Ginzborg 1990, 99): Article 45 is a compromise between 


the left and the Catholics, in that it characterizes cooperatives 
as mutualistic rather than profit-seeking. Defining legislation 


was passed in 1947. The one piece of legislation which goes 


* The first mass Catholic party, Partito Popolare, achieved 


its great electoral success in 1921 (102), but disappeared in 1926 
(48); “killed off by internal dissensions, Fascist repression and 
the Pope coming to terms with Mussolini." The Christian Democratic 
Party (DC) was founded in 1942 (Ginsborg 1990). 
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beyond ICA principles is that of a government-established 
cooperative bank, but Coopcredito falls short of cooperative 
needs because, first, it is not managed by the cooperative 
movement (it is relegated to subsidiary status of the state-owned 


Banco Nazionale del Lavoro), and second, the acceptance of 


deposits is forbidden, making the fund dependent on Treasury 


contributions. It should come as no surprise that the most 
comprehensive regional support comes from Emiglia-Romagna--the 
heart of Red Italy. 

Both the aftermath of "Hot Autumn" and the "Historic 
Compromise" between the PCI, PSI, and DC launched by Enrico 
Berlinguer in 1973 with a series of articles (Ginzborg 1990, 355) 
certainly contributed to the new spate of legislative activity in 
the 1970s. But how does one explain the fact that in the 1970s 
all three of these countries passed legislation dealing with 
employee ownership: ESOPs in the U.S., worker cooperatives and 
ESOPs in the U.K., and tax incentives for worker cooperatives in 
Italy? Lifecycle theory points to the economic recession 
experienced by the non-oil exporting countries in this time 
period and implies that such legislation was merely a reaction to 
stagflation and plant closings (Ben-Ner 1988b). Conversely, how 
does one account for the differing approaches to the demand by 
workers for government action to prevent plant closings? 

In Britain, with a normally two-party system and the Lib/SD 
alliance sometimes able to form governments with Labour or 


effectively withhold support for Labour’s program in Parliament 
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(for instance from February 1974 and the October 1974 election 
when Labour did not have a clear majority in Commons and in the 
period between October 1974 and 1979 when Labour’s majority was 
slim), there is an ideological schism between Left and Right over 
cooperative production. All legislation supportive of worker 
cooperatives was passed when Labour controlled Commons.’ 

The Co-operative Development Agency (CDA) was a statutory 
agency, created by Parliament in 1978, to promote cooperatives 
throughout the United Kingdom. The CDA was first proposed by the 
the Co-operative Party (which is represented in Parliament by 
Labour), and was included in the 1974 Labour Party Manifesto. 

The original bill proposed both to endow the CDA with substantial 
funds and provide financing for the development of cooperatives. 
By 1978, when the bill to establish the CDA was presented, the 
Labour Party held only 50 percent of the seats in Parliament and 
was dependent upon the Liberal/SDP Alliance for support; hence, 
the CDA became a skeleton of what had been proposed. The CDA was 


instead to become an organization to advise and promote, but with 


no power to provide financing to cooperatives. In January of 


1989, the Tory government froze the CDA’s budget, and dissolved 


it in September of 1990, when provisions available to support it 


°*Election results follow: 1970/Conservative 330, Labour 287, 
Lib/SDP 6, Others 7 (Total 630); February 1974 Conservative 296, 
Labour 301, Lib/SDP 14, Others 24 (Total 635); October 1974 
Conservative 276, Labour 319, Lib/SDP 13, Others 27 (Total 635); 
1979 Conservative 339, Labour 268, Lib/SDP 11, Others 17 (Total 
635); 1983 Conservative 397, Labour 209, Lib/SDP 23, Others 21 
(Total 650); 1987 Conservative 375, Labour 229, Lib/SDP 22, Others 
24 (Total 650). Source: The Times. j 
June 1987. 
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under prior legislation were depleted (Co-operative Development 


Agency 1989a). 

Another Labour Party initiative was to channel public funds 
into the Industrial Common Ownership Fund (ICOF). In 1981, 
however, when the funding provision elapsed under the Tory 
government, the ICOF’s application for renewed funding was 
denied, with the Tories arguing it was the responsibility of the 
cooperative movement to support itself. 

During Tony Benn’s tenure as Secretary of State for Industry 
(from February 1974 to June 1975), the Labour Government provided 
grants under the Industry Act of 1972 to three worker buyouts of 
failing firms, the now infamous cases of the three large and 
undercapitalized firms: the Scottish Daily News, Kirkby 
Manufacturing, and Meriden. Whitehall’s Industrial Development 
Unit (IDU) "produced a damning report on (Kirkby’s) the workers’ 
application" (for funding) that "repeatedly misrepresented" the 
conclusions of the independent consulting group, which had 
conducted a feasibility study of the buyout (Eccles 1981, 76-77). 
The Industrial Development Advisory Board (IDAB), which was 
composed "almost exclusively of industrialists and City men," 
recommended against funding Kirkby. Despite the IDAB’s 
recommendations, the Cabinet granted the money to Kirkby and 
announced backing for Meriden and Scottish Daily News the same 
day. 

Benn was immediately attacked by the Conservative 


opposition. Michael Heseltine said that it was a "free gift of 
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the taxpayers’ money to electors in a part of Britain associated 
with the Prime Minister and the Minister of State" (Eccles 1981, 
87). IDAB’s Chairman, Robert Clark, and Tony Benn clashed on a 
radio program, where Benn defended his policy by saying that "in 
a democratic society ministers have to decide for themselves, not 
advisors appointed by a previous Government" (Eccles 1981, 88). 
Benn wondered how much of the controversy could be a result of 
his giving money to workers instead of shareholders. The Labour 
Government was further undermined by the action of Whitehall: 
angry that the funding was approved, despite the negative report 
produced by the IDU, Peter Carey (now Sir Peter Carey), the 
second Permanent Secretary at the Industry Department, placed on 
file his objections to the Kirkby grant; his action was leaked 
to the Times. 

All of these cooperatives eventually failed, requiring much 
more capital than the government was willing to invest (Tynan and 
Thomas 1984). There was little more the Labour Government could 
do; it had acted hastily, with no experience in the management 
of cooperatives, and was, politically vulnerable having won 
Commons in the Fall of 1974 with a mere 39 percent of the popular 
vote and holding a majority of only four seats. Labour was 
constantly dogged by charges made both by their opposition in 


Parliament and the media, that with such a low popular vote, it 


did not have a mandate to govern. 


Thatcher’s Conservative Government’s solution to 


deindustrialization was privatization. In addition to public 
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offerings, individuals employed by government-owned enterprises 


were offered shares of stock, often at bargain-basement prices. 
Thatcher’s oft repeated goal was to create a nation of owners, 
the Tories are not interested in creating an industrial 
democracy. 

The emergence of local cooperative development agencies 
(CDAs) is another indication of the stark difference in the 
support given to cooperation by Britain’s two major parties: the 
one direct support for cooperatives since the Tories regained 
control in 1979 occurred via Labour-controlied local authorities. 
Thornley writes that "...Tory councils sometimes express a 
willingness to fund them on the same criteria as small firms, but 
in practice it is exceptional for them to do so" (Thornley 1981, 
121). Labour, behaving much like the Republican Party in the U.S. 
when it retreated to local politics in the long dominance by the 
Democrats of national politics during the Great Depression and 
World War II, has become the champion of local autonomy, while 
the Conservative Party has been put in the position of defending 
unitary government, an irony that has not escaped the observation 
of many students of British politics. 

Local authorities depend on powers granted by central 
government, with funding drawn primarily from local tax rates. 
Metropolitan authorities, abolished under Thatcher, had been an 
important regional source of assistance for worker cooperatives. 
With Labour-controlled local authorities trying to refashion the 


U.K. in their image, it is not suprising that Margaret Thatcher 
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also tried to interfere with local government by altering the 
rate system so that individuals would pay taxes rather than 
charging rates based on property values. This was the policy that 
would bring about her political downfall (and some pundits 
thought the Conservative Party), until the 1992 election, with 
results so devastating to the Labour Party, that its leader, Neil 
Kinnock, was forced to resign. 

The growth of cooperation has been similarly affected by 
party politics and ideology in the United States. The U.S. 
Congress, with both houses controlled by Democrats, and President 
Carter created the National Cooperative Bank (NCB), but in the 
first year of the Reagan Administration, the Office of Management 
and Budget asked Congress to terminate the bank by rescinding its 
funding: this request automatically froze NCB’s funding for 45 
days. Compromise in Congress took the NCB off the federal 
budget, with the U.S. Treasury holding much of its stock in the 
form of notes. Like local authorities in the U.K., most states 
that have enacted public policy supportive of worker cooperatives 
are controlled by Democrats or the nationally moribund liberal 


wing of the Republican party. It is no surprise that the most 


active government support for worker cooperatives has been in 


Burlington, Vermont, where last two mayors were Socialists.*° 
On the other hand, coalition government has had positive 


consequences for the Italian cooperative movement; because the 


*° Bernie Sanders, now a member of the U.S. Congress, and Peter 
Clavelle, who lost to a conservative Republican in the 1993 mayoral 
race, in a voter backlash over property tax rates. 
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Christian Democrats (DC) could not govern without bringing 
Socialists into the Council of Ministers (beginning in 1963)” 


many of the demands of the left, especially those that touch 


directly on workers, have been incorporated into Italian public 


policy. Different opinions regarding the goals of employee 
ownership between Liberals, Republicans and the Left, on one 
hand, and Catholics on the other, were bound to emerge; the non- 
secular center and the left argued that cooperatives should be 
defined as profit-seeking enterprises (Lega 1989; Napolitano 
1985, 58-59; Meade 1989) while the Catholic support organization 
condones the mutualistic aspect of cooperative work. The catch 
is this: as long as cooperatives are considered mutualistic 
societies, they will be prohibited from issuing bonds, non-voting 
stock, and capital share certificates. 

Party competition and ideology are important factors in the 
development of policy supportive of employee ownership. For all 
the disparaging talk about Italy’s frequent changes of 
government, many observers pointed out that the partito pentato 
(the five-party coalition since 1981: DC-PSI-PSDI-PRI-PLI) and 


its politicians merely shuffle ministerial portfolios, and that 


“The PCI, the party that had consistently ranked second in 
number of seats won in the Italian Parliament, was excluded (along 
with the neo-fascist party, MSI), from participating in the 
formation of government. The twin impact of the breakup of the 
Soviet Union and the kickback crisis (and perhaps the end of 
partitocrazia) on the Democratic Party of the Left (former PCI) was 
not known at this writing, pending upcoming elections. It is 
certain that the end of the cold war has undermined the electoral 
basis of Japan’s LDP, a party often compared to Italy’s DC, in its 
campaign themes, corruption, and factions led by powerful party 
bosses. 
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the history of postwar Italian politics has been one of stability 


rather than chaos. At any rate, Italy’s economic success, which 
includes displacing the U.K. as the fifth largest advanced 
industrial democracy (Ginzborg 1990, 408), is hardly indicative 
of unstable government. In the U.K. and the U.S. the direction 
of policy has been less predictable as the two parties have 
alternated in power and proceeded to undo (or threaten to undo) 


what the other has done. 


Other Factors 

Drawing from Mancur Olson’s (1971) work on collective 
action, Aldrich and Stern (1983) question whether a rational 
person will take the initiative in setting up a worker 
cooperative given that workers stand to benefit equally. 
Cooperators must be willing to exchange temporary material 
disincentives for purposive and solidarity incentives. A limited 
number of institutions are capable of providing such incentives: 
labor unions, political parties (discussed above), and support 
organizations. Although an investigation of labor unions and 
support organizations is beyond the scope of this study, the 
reader is directed to a number of scholars who suggest that these 
organizations are important actors in the policy-making 


environment.?? 


*2 For the role of support organizations, see: Cornforth and 
Lewis 1985; Cornforth and Scott 1984; Earle 1986; Holstrom 1989; 
MacFarlane 1986a&b. For an introduction to the importance of trade 
unions, see, Callicrate (1989); Holstrom 1989; Ellerman 1988; Lanze 
1992. 
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A number of scholars point to the strong, centralized 
support organizations in Italy, which are federations of 
cooperatives, with links to political parties and semi- 
corporatist links with government (Earle 1986; Holstrom 1989; 
Lanze 1993; Zevi 1984). Holstrom points out that all large 
cooperatives have union works councils (required in Italian law 
of firms which have more than 15 employees) and that unions have 
learned to operate in a cooperative environment. Lanze (1993, 
93-96) found that Italian labor leaders hold more favorable 
attitudes toward worker cooperatives than do their counterparts 
in the U.S. and the U.K., but on many measures American and 
British trade unionists hold quite positive views. This 
preliminary work suggests that the key difference between Italy 
on one hand, and the U.S. and the U.K., on the other, is the 
nature of party competition and ideology and the organization of 


support groups. 


Conclusions and Prospects 

A marked increase in the level of employee ownership in the 
advanced industrial democracies will require a radical rethinking 
of the individual’s role in the marketplace. That radical 
rethinking will not come from a conservative political party. 
All legislation supportive of employee-ownership in the U.K. and 


the U.S. has been the work of the Labour and Democratic Parties. 


In Italy, the right-of-center DC has had both to satisfy its own 
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Roman Catholic constituency of cooperators and industrialists, 


while holding together coalition governments through compromise 
with the Left, both inside and outside the coalition. 

Paradoxically, while employee ownership gives people a stake 
in society, they by definition, will be the very people who 
require governmental assistance. It could not be a conservative 
political party which would foster the growth of employee 
ownership, for all the conservatives’ praise of "self-help," 
employee ownership does not emerge on its own; and, the fostering 
of it requires an entitlement program not so very different than 
financial aid to students and transfer payments to the poor. 

As the success of the Italian case proves, strong, 
centralized support organizations, which are federations of 
worker cooperatives, with links to political parties and 
institutionalized channels to government, play an important role 
in the development of supportive public policy. Local 
sponsorship of worker cooperatives has been relatively 
ineffective; the U.K. experience illustrates this point: 
although local cooperative development agencies have helped to 
bring about numerous cooperatives, the kinds of cooperatives they 
have sponsored are leading marginal existences. One should also 
be especially cautious of generalizing from the U.K. experience, 
as it is probably a manifestation of Labour control over local 
authority spending--based on rates that were not paid at all by 
19-1/2 million adults (The Economist 1990, 15))--and is part of a 


much larger and bitter conflict between central and local 
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government; this conflict eventually provoked Margaret Thatcher 
to impose the poll tax which led to her political demise. 

Unions, the other important interest group able to influence 
the course of employee-ownership policy, historically, have been 
hostile toward employee ownership. Employee ownership has been 
used to weaken union-organizing drives; worker/members often do 
not see the need for a union, and employee-owned firms have a 
tendency to hire and exploit non-member labor. Union leaders are 
put in the difficult position of being both owner and protector 
of workers’ jobs. Employee-owned firms may also weaken the 
position of unions in contract negotiations when union members 
take paycuts in order to finance a buyout. 

In summary, it was found that for a strong employee-owned 


sector of an economy to emerge, governments must enact supportive 


public policy. The enactment of such policy is dependent upon 


political parties being oriented to the left, strong, centralized 
support organizations that are federations of employee-owned 
firms and are linked to political parties, and union support. 

How likely is it that these requirements will be met? 

Lanze found that labor union leaders are more supportive of 
worker cooperatives than either the literature or history of 
cooperation would suggest. Such support carries over into their 
attitudes toward the economic viability of worker cooperatives, 
the role of government, and the role of labor unions in 
supporting cooperatives. Labor unions affiliated to support 


organizations are much more willing to support public policy 
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designed to assist in the development of a cooperative sector. 

Constraints on unions are such that it would be difficult to 
imagine unions replacing cooperative supportive organizations 
without completely transforming their mission. A more likely 
scenario, as illustrated by the Italian case, in one in which 
unions play the role, which Ellerman (1988) calls "legitimate 
opposition," while also representing nonmembers. This, in fact, 
appears to be the role that has evolved among Italian unions 
(Holstrom 1989). 

The U.K. has a national-level federation of worker 
cooperatives in the ICOM, which is linked to the many local 
support organizations. It is likely that, over time, the ICOM 
will develop along the lines of Italy’s Lega. The current 
prognosis for the U.S. is not good: there is no federation of 
worker cooperatives nor anything akin to a sense of a "movement" 
as one finds in the U.K. and Italy. The ESOP overshadows 
everything and, in fact, is giving employee ownership a bad name 
in some quarters (Blasi 1988). 

In Italy, employee ownership will not grow significantly 
without changes in the financial options available to worker 


cooperatives. Furthermore, Italian workers seeking employee 


participation, job security and profit-sharing have an important 


alternative, which is quite similar to the cooperative: the 
small, family-run firm. Weiss (1988) shows how postwar Italian 
public policy has provided generous incentives to the small firm; 


hence, in Italy many desirable jobs exist outside of large 


corporations and state-run enterprises. 

As long as Italy is ruled by coalition government, dominated 
by a right-of-center party, it is unlikely that cooperators will 
overcome DC opposition to altering the mutualistic nature of 
cooperation. The one factor that could change this prediction 
would be the breakdown of the five-party coalition, and the 


admission of the Italian Democratic Party of the Left into the 


cabinet. If this occurs, the direction of policy could change 


dramatically in favor of worker cooperatives. 

The future of cooperative policy in the U.S. and the U.K. 
largely a function of the ability of the Labour and Democratic 
Parties to bring themselves out of the disarray in which they 
have floundered since the Thatcher and Reagan Revolutions. 
Preliminary evidence does suggest the possibility of a long-term 
resurgency in the parties of the left in the advanced industrial 
democracies. Ronald Inglehart (1989) predicts a postmaterial 
shift in ideology among the electorate in the advanced industrial 
societies. What this would mean is that as postmaterialist 
voters (largely voters born after WWII), replace materialist 
voters, conditions will be ripe for an electoral realignment 
based on postmaterial values (such as more say in government and 
in the workplace). The political parties most likely to co-opt 
postmaterial issues are those on the Left; hence, one would 
expect the Labour and Democratic Parties to express more interest 
in employee ownership in the next decade. 


But this postmaterial realignment, if it is to occur at all, 
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would be unlikely before the year 2010. In the meantime, without 
a sustained period of Democratic and Labour rule with comfortable 
majorities in Congress and Parliament, with the persistence of 


weak support organizations, and unions pledged to the principle 


of separation of capital from labor, public policy supportive of 


genuine employee ownership will not emerge to any significant 


degree in the United States and the United Kingdom. 
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TRUST, REPUTATION AND CREDIBILITY 


Why do states fail to cooperate when they would be better 
off doing so? During the Cold War, the United States and the 
Soviet Union, for example, could not agree to a cutoff in 
production of nuclear weapons material, a comprehensive testban, 
a solution to the German question before 1970, measures to 
alleviate fears of surprise attack, limits on multiple 
independently targetable reentry vehicles (MIRVs), or significant 
reductions in offensive weapons. 


Realists contend that international anarchy constrains 
states to compete for power to ensure their security even when 
the contest yields results that are wasteful or unsatisfying. 
Liberals counter that states can cooperate even under anarchy if 
they increase long-term incentives for collaboration, cooperate 
contingent on reciprocity, and create international institutions 
to monitor others' compliance with their obligations, thus 
enabling states to enforce agreements themselves. States may 
still fail to achieve Pareto-optimal solutions if they cannot 
verify other states' compliance, find the immediate gains from 
cheating too compelling, or fear that unreciprocated compliance 
could prove dangerous. 


These impediments may be subsumed under the larger problem 
of overcoming mistrust and making credible promises. Focus on 
the ubiquitous prisoners' dilemma has obstructed view of the 
structure of the dilemma facing rival states contemplating 
cooperation, which more closely resembles that facing a 
prospective buyer of a used car than two prisoners versus a 
district attorney. States will not enter into agreements or even 
negotiations on arms control and other security issues if they do 
not trust the other to comply. This means that even a state 
which genuinely wants to cooperate on arms control or other 
security issues will find it difficult to play tit for tat 
because the other side refuses to have any dealings with it. In 
this way, lack of trust can impede efficient exchanges that would 
make states better off. I present a simple game-theoretic model 
to illustrate how mistrust may not only prevent mutually 
beneficial cooperation but lead both sides to present purely 
propagandistic offers. Unlike standard deductive models, I also 
focus on the reasoning process by which players coordinate their 
expectations in order to arrive at an equilibrium. 


States can induce the other side to cooperate by issuing 
costly signals and investing in a reputation for trustworthiness. 
A state's reputation for faithfully carrying out its obligations 
can be a valuable asset when prospective treaty partners are 
uncertain about the state's intentions. In order to make a 
credible promise, a state will have to make some concession that 
would be too costly if it did not intend to collaborate in the 
future. Such concessions will be more credible if they are 
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spread over issue areas. Then, too, a state may have to make 
symbolic concessions in other policy realms if the other state 
declines to enter into negotiations with it. By making 
conciliatory gestures, a state invests in a good reputation. 
Observers are typically slow to adjust their beliefs about an 
enemy state in response to conciliatory behavior. A state 
wishing to establish a cooperative relationship will therefore 
have to show patience and follow a consistent overall strategy in 
dealing with the other side. 


The organization of the paper may be outlined as follows. 
In the first section, I discuss the international relations 
literature on cooperation. I argue that interests, repeated 
interactions and institutions will not be sufficient to promote 
cooperation if states do not trust each other. In the second 
section, I present a simple game-theoretic model of the "lemon" 
problem to show how mistrust can prevent cooperation. The third 
section shows how a reputation for fidelity to treaty obligations 
can enable states to cooperate on security issues. In the fourth 
section, I demonstrate how states can establish a reputation that 
can be used as a bond to make their statements more credible. 


Explaining Missed Opportunities for Superpower Cooperation 


For Realists, missed opportunities for cooperation must 
ultimately be traced to the anarchic setting of world politics, 
which forces states to increase their power in order to reduce 
their vulnerability to injury or attack.*> Not surprisingly, 


given the competitive nature of security and the high stakes 
involved, states often treat arms control negotiations as merely 
another maneuver in the struogle for relative advantage.° To 
begin with, a state will try to limit competition where it is 
behind while excluding weapons systems where it has an advantage. 
For example, the Nixon administration tried to restrict Soviet 
heavy missiles while leaving unconstrained the U.S. ability to 
modernize its missile forces by installing multiple warheads. A 
state which is ahead may propose an agreement that will 
institutionalize its military superiority. In disarmament 
negotiations in the 1950s, for example, the Soviet Union 
advocated troop reductions that would have left its conventional 
superiority intact, whereas the United States tried to freeze 
nuclear stockpiles where Americans had an enormous advantage. A 
state may also try to negotiate rules of competition that give it 
a head start in the race. From 1959-1963, the United States, for 
example, preferred a limited testban treaty, which allowed 
underground nuclear tests where Americans enjoyed the advantage 
of substantially more experience than the Soviets. Such attempts 
to use arms control negotiations to attain or lock in an 
advantage often resulted in deadlock, because neither superpower 
had to accept an agreement disadvantageous to itself. 


Contrary to Realism, however, competition does not flow 
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inevitably from the fact of international anarchy. The Soviets 
on occasion were willing to accept asymmetrical cuts in their 
nuclear forces in order to persuade the United States to reduce 
its nuclear weapons by a lesser amount. 


Many Realists concede, moreover, that nuclear weapons have 
broken the intrinsic connection between the quantity and quality 
of weapons and military power. The absolute destructive power of 
nuclear weapons is so great that comparisons of relative damage 
are impossible to make and indeed meaningless.° After the 
superpowers could destroy the other side's cities in retaliation 
for a first strike, additional nuclear weapons did not increase 
their usable military power. Realists suggest, therefore, that 
the superpowers could have maintained a strategic equilibrium at 
a lower level of expenditures.’ Why, then, did the superpowers 
miss so many opportunities to control spending on nuclear 
weapons? To find the answer, we must go beyond the Realist 
emphasis on anarchy, power, and interest. 


Liberals have drawn an analogy between the arms race and the 
Prisoners' Dilemma (PD) game to explain why states fail to 
cooperate on security issues. In the PD game, the dominant 
strategy for an individual is to defect, but if both do so they 
are worse off than if they had cooperated. Similarly, each state 
might prefer to have military superiority. The worst outcome, 
however, would be for a state to reduce its defense expenditures 
while a rival expanded its arsenal and extended its influence 
over smaller states. The result of such reasoning is that both 
states compete in weapons expenditures, research on military 
technology, and in providing military assistance to smaller 
client states, so that both are less secure at a higher level of 
defense expenditures and correspondingly lower levels of domestic 
welfare. 


Liberals argue that states can nonetheless cooperate if they 
insist on reciprocity, can monitor the other's behavior so as to 
react quickly to cooperation or defection, and prize the 
prospective benefits of collaboration over unilateral action or 
competition.® International institutions such as the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) can improve detection by 
providing members with information on others' behavior, standards 
by which to evaluate it, and procedures for sanctioning 
offenders. 


If the threat of retaliation lacks credibility because 
imposing sanctions would also harm the punisher, Liberals suggest 
that states may refrain from cheating for fear of acquiring a bad 
reputation." A state which reneges on an agreement will find it 
difficult to find anyone willing to take its assurances at face 
value or cooperate with it in the future, whereas being regarded 
as an honest partner can open up lucrative opportunities 
otherwise not available.'' Institutions can increase state 
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incentives to maintain a good reputation by linking different 
issue areas so that cheating has wider implications and by 
reducing the transaction costs of negotiating agreements. 


Even if these conditions are met, Liberals suggest that 
states may still fail to cooperate if monitoring the other's 
compliance would be too difficult or costly, or if the penalty 
for being exploited would be catastrophic.” Until the emergence 
of satellite surveillance, verification of arms control 
agreements required onsite or aerial inspection, which carried 
with it the risk of espionage as well as unacceptable intrusions 
into state sovereignty. In the early part of the Cold War, the 
costs of developing an acceptable enforcement system frequently 
exceeded the prospective benefits to be derived from agreement. 
Research in military laboratories still cannot be externally 
monitored without the presence of inspectors, and even then, as 
the experience with Saddam Hussein indicates, deception is still 
possible. 


Finally, Liberals predict that states will prefer unilateral 
action to cooperation if the penalty for unreciprocated 
cooperation could be disastrous or devastating. For example, the 
superpowers would not agree to German reunification and 
neutralization because they would not take the risk that a 
unified Germany would ally with the other side and overturn the 
balance of power in Europe. The dangers of being exploited are 
particularly great if a state would not have enough time to match 


or neutralize treaty violations, for example, because deploying a 
weapons system would require a long lead time for research and 
development. If the enemy suddenly attacks or issues an 
ultimatum, a state will not be able to mobilize additional troops 
or build up its weapons arsenal. 


Whether such problems prevent states from cooperating 
depends on whether states trust the other to fulfill an 
agreement. If mistrust flowed from uncertainty and the 
difficulty of monitoring agreements, then explaining missed 
opportunities for cooperation would require going no further than 
issue or environmental characteristics, such as surveillance 
capabilities, the identifiability of weapon characteristics, or 
the pace of technological development." All these factors 
influenced the ability of the superpowers to cooperate. But the 
perceived risks of being exploited reflect beliefs about the 
other side's trustworthiness, convictions which are derived from 
the history of previous interactions and are not readily 
susceptible to disconfirmation. No verification or enforcement 
system is so foolproof that it will detect and punish all 
violations. The level of confidence that states demand of an 
enforcement system depends on the estimated probability that the 
other will cheat. The control agency envisioned for the testban 
treaty in the late fifties was a complex organization involving 
180 control stations, periodic air sampling, and hundreds of 
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onsite inspections per year. The testban negotiations from 1958- 
1961 were stymied by the ingenuity of American scientists in 
thinking up ever more fanciful ways that the Soviets could cheat, 
such as conducting tests in outer space, behind the sun, or in 
huge underground caverns. 


Problem of Trust 


During the Cold War, the Soviet government often proposed 
arms control and other cooperative ways of enhancing state 
security, but the United States declined. For example, in 
December 1957, Nikita Khrushchev suggested a testban, nuclear- 
free zone in Central Europe, and troop reductions in Europe but 
President Dwight David Eisenhower refused to discuss such 
measures. The Eisenhower administration feared that the Soviets 
would subject West Germany to blackmail or attack if the U.S. did 
not deploy nuclear weapons on German territory or withdrew its 
troops. Similarly, Soviet leader Mikhail S. Gorbachev's efforts 
to achieve a comprehensive testban and major reductions in 
strategic weapons systems were rebuffed by the Reagan 
administration which claimed that the Soviets always cheated on 
arms control agreements and would do so again. 


The problem may be represented by the following one-sided 
Prisoner's Dilemma Game.’® Player A must decide whether or not 
to trust Player B. If A chooses not to trust B, they both get 
nothing. If A does choose to rely on B, he can honor or abuse 
that trust. If B lives up to A's trust, both get $10. But if A 


trusts B and B betrays him, B receives $15 and A loses $5. 


PAYOFFS 


honor A's trust A 
> $10 


abuse A's trust 


do not trust B 


In this context, we can define trust as an actor's 
subjective probability judgment that another party will perform 
an action on which his choice depends."” Viewing trust as a 
probabilistic judgment rather than an all or nothing matter is 
useful because it suggests that the amount of trust required for 
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an agreement varies. In short, there is an optimal threshold, 
above which we will be willing to cooperate with the actor. The 
threshold depends on the importance of the issue and the other 
side's incentives to cheat. 

If this game is played only once, then B will abuse A's 
trust, for which he gets a payoff of $15. Knowing that, A will 
not trust B and both will get zero. This is the unique 
equilibrium, but it is inefficient for both could gain $10 if A 
trusted B and B fulfilled those expectations. 


Unlike the twosided PD game, player A would genuinely prefer 
mutual cooperation over other possible outcomes and so does not 
have a dominant strategy to defect. If she knew that B would 
cooperate, player A would do so as well.’ 


This game may be compared to a prospective encounter between 
a used car salesman and a buyer. If the buyer chooses to enter 
the showroom, the car salesman can sell her a cream puff or a 
lemon. The customer has no way of knowing if the seller is 
honest. Consequently, she will refuse to enter the showroom and 
both will be worse off than if she had decided to buy a car and 
the salesman had furnished a reliable model. 


Because a potential buyer cannot determine if a used car is 
a lemon, the demand for used cars is less than it would otherwise 
be, causing the price of a new car to plummet after it is driven 
off the lot. Owners of reliable cars will be reluctant to sell 
them at depressed prices, and the only used cars available for 
purchase will be lemons. As in Gresham's law, bad drives out 
good quality, in what is called the "lemon" problem, or adverse 
selection.° 


Most important, the game resembles arms control negotiations 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. One state-- 
usually the Soviet Union--proposed an arms control agreement 
which the United States could either choose to accept or reject. 
Believing that the Soviet Union would cheat, the United States 
often refused the offer. Given U.S. reluctance to enter into any 
agreements with the Soviet Union in the 1950s and 1960s, the 
Soviets had difficulty proving their desire to curb the arms 
race. Knowing that the United States would refuse to enter into 
any serious arms control negotiations, Khrushchev had no reason 
to advance any disarmament proposals that had some chance of 
acceptance. Rather, he had an incentive to put forth bold, 
unrealistic disarmament proposals that at least might win the 
Soviets some propaganda benefits. Believing that the Soviets 
were only interested in winning world public approval, the United 
States likewise put forth unrealistic suggestions for general 
comprehensive disarmament. As Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles commented at an NSC meeting, "disarmament proposals are 
probably an operation in public relations rather than actual 
disarmament proposals." Until they could achieve good faith on 
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the part of the Russians, he didn't really think that the United 
States could get disarmament. "Nevertheless," Dulles said, "we 
must seem to strive for it or else we shall be isolated in the 
world."*’ At the same time, U.S. leaders assumed that some 
genuine Soviet arms control offers were merely propaganda ploys, 
resulting in missed opportunities for arms control. 


If the game of trust is repeated, then the equilibrium could 
change.™ Player A might decide to take a chance by cooperating, 
at the risk of a short-term loss, thinking that B might be a tit 
for tat player. If A does so, then B might as well go along 
because otherwise A will retaliate on every subsequent play. 
If B chooses to betray A's trust, he may receive $15 but from 
thereafter, he will receive nothing. On the other hand, if he 
fulfills A's trust, he _will receive $10 in this round and $10 in 
each succeeding round.” As Schelling states, "trust is often 
achieved simply by the continuity of the relation between parties 
and the recognition by each that what he might gain by cheating 
in a given instance is outweighed by the value of the tradition 
of trust that makes possible a long-sequence of future 
agreement." Or, as Russell Hardin puts it, "I can trust you to 
do what is in my interest in certain contexts because your doing 
so will fulfill some interest of your own." 
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Unfortunately, it is more difficult to overcome mistrust 
than this example suggests. For example, the United States was 
not uncertain but "knew" that the Soviet Union could not be 
trusted to observe an agreement. In adverse selection, if 
neither trusts the other to cooperate, the outcome is not mutual 
defection but no agreement at all. That the players do not have 
to enter into an exchange with each other means that it is much 
more difficult to undermine suspicion than in an iterated PD game 
where a player can signal his intentions by cooperating first, 
then matching the other's last move. For example, Robert 
Axelrod's tit for tat strategy always cooperates first. In the 
"lemon problem," however, player B cannot signal his intentions 
through his moves if A's mistrust precludes any interaction. Nor 
would A want to give him a chance by cooperating first if B would 
take that as evidence of weakness. 


As in everyday life, distrust is immune to evidence because 
we act in order to avoid acquiring information needed to correct 
mistaken beliefs.“ The rejected job applicant or student who is 
not admitted to graduate school cannot prove that she would have 
fulfilled our expectations.” Similarly, policymakers decline 
cooperative arrangements with states whose intentions they 
distrust, which makes it difficult for the rejected state to 
demonstrate its good faith. 


Indeed, distrust can provoke a response from the other side 
which seems to confirm a state's original misgivings, the 
familiar self-fulfilling prophecy. A state which fears another 
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cannot conceal its suspicions. Because it is difficult for 
states to understand how others could perceive them as a threat, 
the other side will wonder why it is being treated with such 
hostility and mistrust. The object of distrust will conclude 
that the fearful state must have aggressive designs. Thus, 
distrust can create or exacerbate conflict between two states.” 


Reputation 


By observing B's response to her initial move, A forms an 
inference about B's character. If B ever violates A's trust, A 
will conclude_that he is unreliable and will from then on refuse 
to trust hin.*! Repetition of the game thus allows A and B to 
establish reputations. 


More generally, reputation can overcome barriers to 
cooperation created by quality uncertainty and mistrust. For 
example, a customer can go to a reliable car dealership rather 
than buying from an unknown individual. When purchasing a 
durable good whose quality cannot be discerned prior to purchase, 
consumers use a manufacturer's past record of providing high 
quality goods as an indicator of its future performance. If a 
firm ever produces low quality, consumers refuse to purchase any 
items from the company ever again. In order not to lose all 
future business, firms produce high quality consistently. 


A firm's reputation or brand name can be a valuable asset. 
Consumers will pay more for products that they have reason to 
believe will live up to their expectations. A state with a 
reputation for fidelity to its treaty obligations can more 
readily enter into agreements of greater scope and associated 
benefits, for example, such as long-term credits or tariff 
reductions. 


Reputation works because the long-term benefits of 
maintaining a good name outweigh what a state could gain in the 
short run by cheating. On the other hand, if the stakes are high 
enough, as in a decision to go to war, possible damage to a 
state's reputation from reneging on a commitment will be 
secondary. 


Whether lying, cheating or abrogating a treaty harms a 
state's reputation depends on our expectations about how 
particular types of states are likely to behave” as well as the 
context. If lying were endemic in international relations, then 
misrepresenting its intentions would not injure a state's good 
name. While it is true that lying is not punished as severely 
in international relations as in domestic politics, still, even 
the former Soviet Union took care not to express outright 
falsehoods about its future intentions. In the late 1950s, when 
Khrushchev exaggerated Soviet missile capabilities, he allowed 
misleading inferences to be drawn from his statements but said 
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nothing that was not literally true.*° When the Soviet 


government lied about installing missiles in Cuba in 1962, damage 
to the Soviets' reputation was palpable. In President Kennedy's 
speech announcing the blockade he recounted two false statements 
by the Soviets that their weapons in Cuba were only defensive, 
then declared that the United States could not "tolerate 
deliberate deception and offensive threats on the part of any 
nation"--as if the lie was as bad as the missiles! 


If a state has a good reputation, a leader can get away 
with an occasional minor treaty violation by arguing that it was 
inadvertent or a response to previous cheating by the other 
side.* Just as an airline's reputation is not hurt by plane 
crashes unless the pilot is at fault,”” so a state's violation 
of an agreement may not impair its reputation if the breach is 
perceived to be accidental or a justifiable response to another 
state's provocation. For example, the Reagan administration 
excused itself for abrogating SALT II by arguing that the Soviets 
cheated first. 


Credibility 


An actor who is widely regarded as honest can stake his 
reputation to his negotiating positions. The other side will 
more apt to believe the communicator, because lying would bring 
about the loss of his good name and ability to have others 
believe him again.” A state known to be trustworthy can use its 
word as a bond to make its assurances more credible. The other 
side will give more credence to its statements because the state 
will lose its reputation if it welshes or backs down from a 
commitment. In order to make his words credible to the other 
side, therefore, a bargainer may, try to establish a reputation 
for making truthful statements. 


But how is an image for reliability created? Through 
consistency and a willingness to make costly concessions. A good 
reputation can only be built over time, which does not solve the 
immediate problem of how a state can make a credible promise to 
cooperate. A state would issue the same signals whether it was 
lying or telling the truth. To be more precise, a state will try 
to convey the impression that it will faithfully live up to the 
terms of an agreement, no matter what its intentions. ° How, 
then, can a state differentiate itself from a deceptive or 
manipulative adversary? 


COSTLY SIGNAL 


To give a credible signal, an actor must take some action 
which would be too costly if he is not who he says he is.” %t 
is the inherent cost of an action that distinguishes signals, 
which may or may not be sincere, from behavioral indices, which 
carry inherent credibility.” For example, educational 
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attainment more reliably portrays a prospective employee's 
abilities than verbal claims, because a slow learner has more 
aifficulty acquiring higher education.” Lobbyists must also 
issue costly signals to make their message credible to 
congressional representatives. A lobbyist may try to convince a 
member that a bill is an important to an interest group by flying 
in a high-powered executive, whose time is valuable, to 

testify. Credibility is also a problem in trade 

liberalization, which involves short-term political costs for the 
regime in power. A government determined to eliminate 
inefficient trade barriers should carry out a quick, radical 
reform to convince business that it is serious about reducing 
import restrictions and will not later change its policies. 


The signal works because it would be costly to fake.*® 
Actions speak louder than words. But even words may be credible 
if they are costly.” In psychological experiments, subjects 
attributed greater honesty to a speaker who argued in favor of 
higher licensing fees for truck trailers before a group of 
truckers (who would presumably be opposed) than_an audience of 
railroad union men (who agreed with his views) .° In another 
experiment, a prosecutor who argued that the power of the police 
and public prosecutor should be reduced was judged to be more 
sincere than a criminal who made similar arguments. 


Various popular expressions show how people use the cost of 
an action to screen out the ability or sincerity of the 


communicator: "talk is cheap"; sput your money where your mouth 


is"; "you want to bet on that?" During the Cold War, U.S. and 
Soviet leaders challenged each other to prove their good 
intentions by "deeds not words." 


In crises, states may carry out some costly or risky action 
to prove they are not bluffing. During the 1961 Berlin Crisis, 
President John F. Kennedy called out the reserves primarily as a 
Signal of U.S. resolve rather than a defensive measure; by the 
time the additional troops would be mobilized, Khrushchev's six- 
month deadline would have already expired. 


To induce the other side to enter into an agreement, a state 
should carry out some act that would be too costly if it were 
merely dissembling. To illustrate, presumably a state would not 
reduce its men in arms if it were planning to invade or attack 
another country. Thus, in 1955 Khrushchev withdrew Soviet troops 
from Eastern Austria in exchange for that country's 
neutralization. "Is there any stronger proof necessary to show 
that the Soviet Union does not want to seize Europe to carry on 
any sort of war?" Khrushchev asked. "Who would evacuate troops 
if he wanted to attack?"*> Gorbachev explained that "the new 
thinking is the bridging of the gap between the word and the 
deed, and we embarked on practical deeds." 
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Such concessions will be more persuasive if spread out over 
issue areas. For example, in 1988 Gorbachev not only reduced 
Soviet conventional troops by 500,000 and withdrew Soviet forces 
from Afghanistan, but freed political prisoners and stopped 
jamming Radio Free Europe. If a state undertakes conciliatory 
actions in the policy domain where it wants an agreement, the 
other side may believe either that the state is desperate for an 
deal or_would have made the concessions anyway of its own 
accord.” The strategy of Graduated Reciprocation in Tension- 
reduction developed by psychologist Charles Osgood calls for 
making conciliatory gestures across issue areas. Concessions are 
less likely to have ulterior motives if they are in different 
policy realms. For example, if Gorbachev had only reduced Soviet 
conventional forces in increments, observers would have inferred 
that he was trying to divide NATO or that he was trying to 
increase domestic pressures within the United States for 
withdrawal of American troops from Europe.”° Patterning of 
initiatives makes the state's intentions easier to read, its 
interest in arms control clearer. 


The level of cost signals the strength of an actor's 
motivation.’ We give more importance to internal causes of 
behavior when the actor has to overcome obstacles.” People 
apply an implicit equation such that the more pain, burden, or 
risk an actor incurs, the more important the objective. As a 
result, we make stronger inferences about an actor's motivation 
the more risky or costly his behavior.” For example, black 


professionals are regarded as more "professional" than whites, 
presumably because it is harder for blacks to achieve that status 
than whites.°! Even children reason this way. In one 
experiment, kindergarten children saw two triangles enter a 
square, but only one encountered an obstacle. Ninety-three 
percent of the five-year olds perceived the triangle which had to 
push through a barrier as being more motivated to enter the 
"house. "© Applied to international relations, this principle 
suggests that policymakers determine the value a state places on 
cooperating by the costs and risks that it demonstrates it is 
willing to bear to achieve it. 


INVESTMENT IN REPUTATION 


By making costly concessions, a state not only persuades the 
other side that its commitment to cooperate is credible but 
invests in a reputation for trustworthiness that can be drawn on 
in the future. Establishing a good reputation requires spending 
resources. Otherwise, anyone could acquire a good reputation 
merely by announcing his intent to cooperate, and then milk it 
for short-term profits. For example, a fly-by-night company 
could reap high profits by producing high quality products for a 
while and then substituting shoddy goods. 


A firm entering a market does not have a reputation and 
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hence cannot at first command a high price for its goods. The 
firm must therefore price below cost in order to establish a 
reputation for quality. Consumers infer that the firm would not 
invest in brand name equity if it did not plan on earning high 
rents from producing quality products in the future. 

Similarly, advertising signals a firm's investment in brand-name 
Capital which will be lost if it supplies shoddy goods. 
Businesses signal their intent to produce high-quality products 
for a long time through expensive advertising or elaborate 
storefronts. If a company advertises heavily, consumers infer 
that it must value its good name, because otherwise the firm 
would not be able to recoup its costs through a higher stream of 
future sales.” 


Just as a state may decide to incur a short-run loss, for 
example, by fighting a war over a minor interest, in order to 
establish its resolve so a state may make a costly concession 
in order to invest in a reputation for trustworthiness. If the 
state were not interested in future cooperation, then it would 
not be able to recover its investment. For example, Egyptian 
President Sadat made the dramatic gesture of visiting Jerusalem 
and accepting Israel's right to exist because he wanted to break 
through the wall of mutual mistrust. Gorbachev repudiated the 
Brezhnev doctrine and allowed collapse of the Soviets' empire in 
Eastern Europe to win admission for the Soviet Union into Western 
society, the Common European Home. 


Once a state has acquired a reputation for unreliability, it 
will have to carry out a costly or risky action to prove its good 
faith. For example, after his abrupt cancellation of the neutron 
bomb, President Jimmy Carter felt obliged to deploy a costly 
weapon system in order to restore the confidence of members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). He agreed to 
install long-range theater nuclear forces in Europe, although 
members of his administration saw no need for such weapons. 
Indeed, that there was no military necessity was an advantage, 
because incurring needless costs would more credibly convey 
United States resolve to defend Western Europe. 


Further, the costs that a state incurs to develop a good 
reputation should be in different policy domains. A state's 
reputation is based on its activities in different issues, not 
just in a particular interaction continued over time. In 
general, the degree of confidence we place in someone depends on 
having varied experiences.” A person's character is known by 
the behavior he displays consistently. Consistency, in turn, has 
greater weight if it is displayed in dissimilar circumstances. 

Credibility is a psychological phenomenon. Loss of a 
state's credibility in one area inevitably affects the 
credibility of its commitments in another, although logically it 
need not.”’ The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan doomed hopes for 
ratification of SALT II by suggesting that the Soviets would 
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violate norms of international intercourse if expedient. The 
Reagan administration could not decouple arms control 
negotiations from the Soviet shooting of the Korean airliner or 
support for martial law in Poland.” Linkage between political 
and economic issues is not just a deliberate strategy but a fact 
of life. 


Fear that damage to its reputation will spread to other 
areas may inhibit states from exploiting the short-term gains to 
be derived from reneging on their obligations.” For example, in 
1962 the Russians resisted Chinese pressures to supply the Pathet 
Lao in Laos by arguing that to do so "would put into the hands of 
our enemies a great political trump; enabling them to say in 
their propaganda that socialist countries do not meet their 
obligations. For example, how would socialist proposals to 
guarantee a free city status for West Berlin look if socialist 
countries began to violate the only recently signed Geneva 
agreement?" 


TIME LAGS 


Time usually elapses between a state's peaceful or 
conciliatory actions and the adjustment of other states' 
expectations about its trustworthiness. For example, in 1955 
Dulles remained convinced that the Soviets were wolves in sheep's 
clothing even after Khrushchev withdrew from Eastern Austria, 
entered into formal diplomatic relations with West Germany, and 


accepted the West's demands in the Soviet May 10 disarmament 
proposal. More recently, even after Gorbachev had freed 
political prisoners, withdrawn Soviet troops from Afghanistan, 
demobilized five hundred thovsand men in arms, and destroyed ten 
thousand Soviet tanks, President George Bush was skeptical about 
his commitment to reform. There are several reasons for such 
time lags. 


First, just as it may take several years to determine 
whether a washing machine is reliable, so a state's observance of 
a promise may not be immediately discernible. Unless the 
agreement invoives a one-time transaction such as transfer of 
territory, whether a state lives up to its treaty obligations can 
only be ascertained after a reasonable period of time. 


Second, because states benefit by appearing trustworthy, 
compliance with agreements does not furnish much information 
about a state's reliability. Whereas socially desirable behavior 
does not provide evidence of an individual's true disposition, 
negative information is regarded as highly diagnostic of 
character. People believe that immoral people may carry out good 
as well as bad_deeds but that a moral person will almost never do 
something bad.” For example, people suppose that an honest 
person will never lie, whereas even a conman will tell the truth 
when it is to his advantage. This means that one truthful act 
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will not change opinions about an individual's trustworthiness. 
At the same time, should they catch someone in just one act of 
lying or cheating, people will infer that he is dishonest. To 
illustrate, when George Bush violated his pledge to "read my 
lips, no new taxes," the American public concluded that he was 
untrustworthy. The public was angered not just because their 
taxes went up, but because the president had broken a sacred 
compact.” Whereas a reputation for trustworthiness can only be 
established through_consistent good behavior over time, it can be 
lost in an instant. 


A state reputed to be unreliable will have to engage in man 
cooperative acts to convince the other side that it can be 
trusted to keep an agreement. Thus, a good reputation is hard to 
acquire but easy to lose; a bad reputation is easy to acquire and 
hard to lose. 


Third, one cannot predict how an individual will respond 
when the stakes are high from his behavior when the benefits of 
cheating are low. If a player will lose his good reputation 
after lying or cheating, then it is an asset that can only be 
used once. A rational player will wait to cheat when the payoffs 
are highest.” By analogy, a state interested in deception 
should resort to blackmail or attack when it would gain the most. 
Lack of evidence of malfeasance may indicate that the state has 
not encountered any tempting opportunities for cheating.” 
Throughout the Cold War, conservatives feared that the Soviets 
were using arms control negotiations to lull the democracies into 
reducing their defense expenditures, whereupon they would subject 
the West to blackmail or attack. 


For a state to cooperate consistently over time builds 
reputation because it entails opportunity costs. The longer 
someone cooperates, the more likely that he has passed up 
tempting opportunities to cheat. As time passes and player B 
fulfills his obligations, the greater A's estimate that he is 
trustworthy.°' 

That observers are slow to update their beliefs about a 
state's character is not necessarily evidence of irrationality. 
Experimental evidence, however, suggests that people are more 
conservative about modifying their beliefs in response to 
incoming information than prescribed by Bayesian models, the 
rational model for inference under uncertainty.” This data 
probably underestimates the extent of conservatism in 
international relations because the beliefs that people hold 
about enemies are far stronger than their convictions about the 
distribution of white and black balls in an urn. When faced with 
evidence that contradicts well-established beliefs, officials may 
discount its validity, code ambiguous data so that it fits their 
beliefs, or recall belief-consistent information. 


In sum, a good reputation can only be acquired gradually. 
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Further, for honest behavior to be a meaningful index of 
character, there must be some cost attached to it.” The 
hypotheses presented above concerning the interrelationship 
between trust, reputation, and credibility seem to explain well 
the pattern of U.S.-Soviet successes and failures in cooperating 
on security issues. 


Missed Opportunities for Arms Control 


During the Cold War, the United States often refused even to 
discuss arrangements that would have been to both side's benefit 
because of fear that the Soviets would cheat. Soviet 
revolutionary rhetoric, the Bolsheviks' rejection of diplomatic 
norms, the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact, and their alleged violation 
of the Yalta agreements, all contributed to giving the Soviet 
Union a bad reputation in the West. Soviet leaders successfully 
persuaded the United States to enter into arms control agreements 
when they made costly concessions in different issue areas and 
followed a consistent peace strategy. 


United States arms control policy was inconsistent and 
incoherent, largely because of ambivalence about the prudence of 
cooperating with the communist adversary. Believing that the 
Soviets engaged in arms control negotiations primarily for 
propaganda purposes, U.S. officials frequently advocated arms 
control positions that they did not support or had not fully 
studied. When the Soviet Union nonetheless took these offers 
seriously and made counteroffers, the United States backed away 
from its own position in 1955, 1957, 1959, 1970, and 1987. 
Frequent shifts in U.S. negotiating positions caused the Soviets 
doubt the seriousness of the U.S. commitment to arms control. 


In 1953-1954, Soviet Premier Georgi Malenkov wanted to 
reduce tensions with the West in order to devote more economic 
resources to consumer goods. Malenkov and Lavrenti Beria even 
favored withdrawing from East Germany, ideally through agreement 
to neutralize Germany. But the concessions that Malenkov made to 
the West--such as releasing imprisoned journalists, granting exit 
visas to Soviet wives of American citizens--were mainly symbolic, 
prompting President Eisenhower to demand "deeds not words" before 
he would agree to a summit meeting with the Soviet leader. 
Dulles's 1954 announcement of the policy of massive retaliation 
gave ammunition to Malenkov's political opponents. The 
contradiction in Eisenhower's policy, between his professed 
desire for disarmament and his reliance on the threat of nuclear 
obliteration, undermined Malenkov's domestic political base. 


Khrushchev's withdrawal from Eastern Austria in 1955 was the 
missing link--a costly concession that convinced Eisenhower that 
he should probe Soviet intentions. To reciprocate, Eisenhower 
agreed to the first summit meeting of the Cold War at Geneva. No 
disarmament agreements came out of that meeting, however, because 
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U.S. officials suspected the Soviet May 10 disarmament proposal 
because it had inadequate enforcement machinery and inspection 
procedures. So suspicious were American officials of Soviet 
cheating that Eisenhower proposed inspection without disarmament 
in his "Open Skies" plan for aerial surveillance and sharing of 
military blueprints. Eisenhower's proposal would have enabled 
U.S. military officials to identify Soviet targets for attack by 
the Strategic Air Command, causing Khrushchev to reject the open 
skies plan as a "bald espionage plot." 


In December 1957, Khrushchev advocated the Rapacki Plan for 
a nuclear-free zone in Central Europe, testban, and mutual troop 
reductions. Eisenhower wanted to reduce the financial burden of 
having to maintain so many U.S. troops overseas and force the 
Europeans to contribute more. He did not intend to give the West 
Germans nuclear weapons. Eisenhower and Dulles, however, 
suspected that the Soviet proposal was intended to divide NATO 
and lull the West into complacency. Khrushchev made no costly 
initiatives to prove his sincerity about demilitarizing Central 
Europe. The Soviet leader sabotaged his own peace initiatives by 
his erratic behavior, as he veered wildly between threats and 
promises, finally provoking the Berlin Crisis when his 
initiatives met with no response. 


Khrushchev's diplomacy on the testban issue was more adept. 
The Soviet leader's unilateral moratorium on nuclear testing 
persuaded Eisenhower to agree to negotiations because he had 
proved through "deeds" as well as words that the Soviets wanted 
to stop nuclear tests. Before the Paris summit meeting in May 
1960, the United States and Soviet Union were close to agreeing 
on a threshold testban, with a moratorium on small underground 
tests. That Eisenhower had authorized a U-2 mission just a few 
weeks before the Paris summit meeting and later lied about it 
cast doubt on his reputation for being honorable and trustworthy. 
Because Khrushchev had used the image of Eisenhower as a man of 
peace to legitimize his detente policy, the Soviet leader could 
no longer justify cooperating with the United States to his 
domestic political opponents. 


Kennedy lost the chance to complete the testban with 
Khrushchev when he inaugurated the largest peacetime military 
buildup in U.S. history at a time when the Soviets were far 
behind in nuclear delivery systems. The Kennedy buildup forced 
Khrushchev to renew nuclear testing in 1961, breaking the three- 
year old voluntary moratorium. Because Khrushchev had violated 
his pledge not to be the first to resume testing, Kennedy could 
no longer agree to a voluntary, uninspected moratorium on 
underground tests as Eisenhower had done. 


Kennedy's 1963 American University Speech was a bold, 
politically risky maneuver that so impressed Khrushchev that he 
agreed to a limited ban on nuclear testing in the atmosphere. 
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Mutual mistrust prevented Kennedy and Khrushchev from achieving a 
comprehensive testban. The Soviet Premier insisted that any 
onsite inspection would be used for espionage. Kennedy felt he 
could not agree to ban underground testing without onsite 
inspection. Yet, it is doubtful that the Soviets would have 
taken the risk of cheating, even with no onsite inspections, 
since they could not be certain about U.S. detection capabilities 
which were improving all the time. 


In the first two years of the Nixon administration, the 
United States and the Soviet Union let slip a narrow window of 
opportunity to halt the development of destabilizing MIRVs. 
Suspicious of Soviet motives, the president deliberately delayed 
beginning SALT negotiations to allow the Air Force to complete 
its test program, thus eliminating the possibility of a ban on 
MIRV testing verifiable by national technical means. 


Throughout 1969-1970, neither side followed a consistent policy 
as the superpowers competed in Vietnam and the Middle East. 


The SALT negotiations made little progress until spring 
1971, when Soviet leader Leonid Brezhnev made several costly 
concessions on mutual balanced force reductions, Berlin, and 
offensive weapons limitations. Most important, Brezhnev allowed 
the Moscow summit to go forward in May 1972 while the United 
States bombed North Vietnam, a Soviet ally, and mined its 
harbors. Grateful, Nixon and Kissinger made the concessions 
necessary for SALT I to be concluded. 


Like Brezhnev and Khrushchev, Gorbachev sought Western trade 
and technology in order to improve Soviet living standards. 
Unlike his predecessors, however, Gorbachev was wiling to open up 
Soviet society in order to make Soviet good intentions more 
credible. To reshape the Soviet image in the world, the Soviet 
leader gradually came to understand, would require persistence 
and costly actions. In spring 1986, Gorbachev informed the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs that Soviet rhetorical support for 
disarmament must be accompanied by concrete deeds. 


In the negotiations on intermediate-range missiles (INF), 
Gorbachev made concessions that previous Soviet leaders would 
never have considered, such as onsite inspection and asymmetrical 
reductions in order to "create an atmosphere of greater trust." 
Soviet officials had wanted detente with Western Europe, but only 
Gorbachev was willing to pay the price of removing the medium- 
range missiles targeted at NATO. 


In his December 1988 address to the United Nations, 
Gorbachev announced that Soviet troops would be cut by 500,000 
and reconfigured for defensive operations, and that ten thousand 
Soviet tanks would be dismantled. He also affirmed support for 
self-determination and noninterference in the internal affairs of 
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Eastern Europe. By far the most expensive concession that 
Gorbachev made was to relinquish the Soviet empire in Eastern 
Europe, for which Stalin had forfeited the good will of the West 
and his successors had sacrificed detente with the West in 1956 
and 1968. The Eastern European Revolutions and Gorbachev's 
unilateral arms cuts persuaded President Bush that Gorbachev was 
indeed serious about ending the Cold War. 


Conclusions 


A state's reputation for trustworthiness can be a valuable 
asset in making agreements that would otherwise not be feasible 
and in lending over all credibility to its bargaining positions. 
Such a reputation can only be built gradually over time, through 
the accretion of positive evidence, but it can be lost in an 
instant. To make credible its intent to observe an agreement, a 
state should not only follow a consistent policy but take actions 
which are costly enough to prove that the state is sincere. A 
state invests in a reputation by behaving in a consistent fashion 
across issue areas, fulfilling its obligations, and by making 
costly concessions. 
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Introduction’ 


This paper deals with the relations between the European Community 
(EC) the European Free Trade Association (EFTA) as they have 
developed in recent years, from the Free Trade Agreements (FTAs) in 
the early 1970s, through the so-called Luxembourg process about the 
creation of a European Economic Space (EES) in the 1980s, until the 
European Economic Area (EEA) agreement, signed May 1992. 

The premise of the paper is that the EC and EFTA since the 
start of the Luxembourg process in 1984 have tried to create an 
international regime. By regime we understand "procedures, rules, 
or institutions for certain kinds of activity" (Keohane and Nye, 
1977: 5). It is argued that the nature of the emerging EEA regime 
is such that both game theory and integration theory can help us 
explain the formation and evolution of the regime as well as its 
limitations. Basically the EFTA countries tried to adapt to the 
ongoing integration process within the EC. Since 1985 the EC’s 
internal market programme became a central concern for the EFTA 
countries. Could they get access to this market without becoming 
members of the EC? Would it be possible to get influence on the 
rule-making for that market? 

Through the EEA basically the EFTA countries get access to the 
EC’s internal market, but they get little assured influence on the 
rule-making for the area. They have had to take over a large 
portion of the existing rules and regulations within the EC, the 
so-called acquis communautaire. EFTA countries will be consulted 
during the so-called decision-shaping phase, but the EC retains its 
decision-making autonomy. 


Game Theory and Collective Action 


The EC, which is much more integrated institutionally and 
politically than EFTA, has developed a number of common policies. 
EFTA has not. EFTA has remained a limited intergovernmental 
organization, which has realized free trade for industrial products 
among its members. Given the different goals and nature of the EC 
and EFTA, why expect progress towards joint EC-EFTA "procedures, 
rules or institutions"? Relevant game theories point to the 
difficulties, but also the possibilities of learning, building 
trust and common institutions (Stein, 1982, Axelrod 1984, Taylor 


1 The author would like to thank Klaus Gretschmann, Arthur den 
Hartog, Gerald Schneider and others for comments on an early draft 
of this paper. The empirical parts of the paper have borrowed from 
earlier papers by the author, which are all listed in the 
bibliography. 
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1987). Obviously it depends on the perceptions within the two 
groups of the dangers of non-action and the costs of establishing 
and maintaining regimes. As we shall see, central areas of concern 
in EC-EFTA relations, from trade to the environment, are areas 
where actors will often be tempted to cheat or free-ride on the 
efforts of others. Optimal policies will only be realized under 
certain circumstances, which may be difficult to realize within a 
traditional international system where the components, the states, 
remain sovereign entities. 

We shall start by outlining a few simple game situations which 
may be of some relevance for EC-EFTA relations. 

Some international problems are simple coordination problems. 
A well-known example of a coordination problem is the one faced by 
states when they decide whether to drive on the right or the left 
side of the road. Either solution is possible, and once the 
decision has been taken there is no temptation on the part of 
actors (in casu automobile drivers) to cheat. Some problems within 
the European standardization organizations, CEN and CENELEC, where 
both the EC and EFTA countries take part, may be of this nature. 
Obviously the countries that have to change their current regimes 
will have costs to bear - as Sweden had when the country changed 
from driving on the left to driving on the right. But future 
benefits may outweigh the costs of change. That is the argument for 
standardization within the Internal Market of the EC as well as 
within the EEA. A simple coordination game is illustrated in fig. 
1s 


Figure 1: Coordination Game 


Actor B 


(A1,B1) 


0,0 
(A2,B1) (A2,B2) 


By convention, the first value in the cells of the payoff matrix 
are the payoffs of the row player (actor A) and the second values 
are the payoffs of the column player (actor B). For actor A 
strategy Al is good if B agrees to choose strategy Bl. Similarly A2 


| 
Bl B2 

0,0 

Al (A1,B2) 

Actor A 


is all right as long as B goes for B2. Once there is an agreement 
on (Al1,Bl1) or (A2,B2), there will be no temptation to cheat or 
defect from the agreement, since 0 is less good than 1. Solutions 
to coordination games therefore should be relatively easy, if 
actors communicate. Solutions should also be stable. 

The outcome of coordination games are not necessarily equally 
good for both actors. Fig. 2 shows a case where Al1,Bl1 is better for 
A and A2,B2 better for B. But there is still no temptation to 
cheat. If the relationship is long lasting it becomes possible to 
shift from one solution to the other to create some balance in 
costs and benefits. Example: The Law of the Sea Conference met 
alternatingly in Geneva (preferred by European countries) and New 
York (preferred by many developing countries). This game is also 
known as the Battle of the Sexes. Played over time the inequalities 
can be evened out. Occasionally it may be possible to find 
‘integrative’ solutions, like going to a mountain lake instead of 
going to the sea (preferred by one actor) or to the mountains 
(preferred by the other actor) (Pruitt, 1981). Independent third 
parties, like the Commission in the EC, can sometimes help find 
such integrative solutions. 


Figure 2: Battle of the Sexes 


Actor B 


0,0 4:2 
(A2,B1) (A2,B2) 


But many international problems are of a different kind. In 
trade policy the individual country may be tempted to protect its 
industry through tariffs, quantitative restrictions, technical 
barriers to trade (TBTs) or voluntary import restrictions (VERs). 
If all countries do so, they will all lose in the process. 
Similarly, the single polluter will normally have economic 
incentives to pollute and feel that his or her contribution to 
pollution is negligible. Often it will take cooperative agreements 
to get actors to forego their strategies of trade protection or 
pollution, and even when such agreements have been arrived at the 
temptation to defect or cheat will still be there. Some kind of 
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surveillance and enforcement, therefore, is usually needed in this 
kind of policy areas. Such enforcement is possible within the EC 
because of the nature of Community law. The situation is more 
difficult within traditional international law because of its weak 
nature. Given the fact that the EEA is a two-pillar construction 
where both sides retain their autonomy, we can expect often to face 
the dilemma of common interests (or Prisoner’s Dilemma) within the 
EEA. Theoretically this can be outlined as a simple game that deals 
with the dilemma between cooperation and defection. It portrays a 
situation where individually rational strategies will be 
collectively irrational, or suboptimal (Pareto inferior). The game 
is illustrated in fig. 3: 


Figure 3: Prisoner’s Dilemma 


Actor B 


Actor A 


* dominant strategy 
** equilibrium 


If A does not know which strategy B chooses, he should rationally 
choose A2 (since 4 is better than 3, and 2 is better than 1). A2 
therefore is his dominant strategy. It will give him the best 
outcome irrespective of what B does. Similarly, B has the dominant 
strategy of B2. Therefore, independent actions of A and B should 
lead to the outcome 2,2 (equilibrium), which is less good than 
(A1,B1), i.e. 3,3, the Pareto optimal outcome which can be achieved 
through cooperation. The cooperative outcome, however, will be 
unstable, since both actors can achieve more, viz. 4, by cheating. 
Cheating, or defection, is often a problem in international 
politics, as for instance in international arms’ limitation 
agreements, trade agreements or fisheries agreements. Prisoner’s 
Dilemma type situations are easier to handle within national law or 


Bl B2* 
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community law because of their binding nature. The risk of 
protection is lower within the EC than in its relations with Third 
Countries. What are the risks within the EEA, and how does the 
agreement try to solve the problems? 

The argument here is the following: When you face Prisoner’s 
Dilemma situations a committing kind of international cooperation 
and community building gives the best possibilities of optimal 
solutions. Traditional intergovernmental organizations are poorly 
equipped to solve these problems. The EC, because of supranational 
elements, will be better able to solve these problems than EFTA, 
which is a weak traditional intergovernmental organization. The EC 
Commission can help overcome differences in opinion between the 
member states by acting as what Michael Taylor (1987) calls a 
political entrepreneur, and the European Court of Justice can help 
assure implementation. Before the EEA agreement EFTA had no similar 
institutions. But with the EEA agreement the EFTA side has had to 
establish an EFTA Surveillance Authority (ESA) and an EFTA Court to 
solve the ‘surveillance and enforcement’ problem within the EFTA 
pillar of the EEA. 

Recent writings applying game theory to the relations between 
major trading partners suggest that often a combination of 
Prisoner’s Dilemma, Stag Hunt and some other games is the most 
realistic way to look at relations between big and small countries. 
The Stag Hunt, after the story told by Rousseau (Rousseau, 1973: 
78), is illustrated in fig. 4. 


Figure 4: Stag Hunt 


Actor A 


The actors should go for Al1,Bl (the stag). If they go for A2,B2 
(the hare) they maximize minimum gain, known as the minimax 
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A2 Digit 2,2 

(A2,B1) (A2,B2) 
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equilibrium. Stein calls this game an assurance game (Stein, 1990: 
30). Foresight and trust should normally be enough to realize the 
optimal outcome, but some assurance of reciprocity will help. 
Between states such assurances can be given through a treaty. To 
the extent that small cou7ntries like EFTA countries often play 
stag hunt games in the area of trade EFTA itself can be seen as an 
“assurance regime." No elaborate, supranational regime should be 
necessary to solve assurance games. 

In literature seeing the United States as a leader in the 
post-war international economic system it is sometimes argued that 
smaller states were able to free ride on the contributions of the 
United States. The leader (hegemon) provides the public goods 
through a cooperative strategy and the smaller country defects 
through free riding. According to this conception the leader keeps 
his markets open irrespective of what the free rider does (see for 
instance Kindleberger, 1981). The situation is illustrated in fig. 
5. The leader (or hegemon), Actor A, plays the cooperation strategy 
of Al. The free rider, Actor B, plays the defection strategy of B2. 


Figure 5: Hegemonial Leadership 


Actor B 
(free rider) 


Bl B2* 


4,3 2,4%* 
(Al, B2) 


Actor A 
(leader) 


A2 


This view, however, has been questioned, especially by John 
Conybeare, who says that theoretically one should expect a large 
state to impose an optimum tariff (domestic rent seeking), while 
the smaller countries have an interest in free trade (Conybeare, 
1984, 1987; Stein, 1984, 1990). If this is the case we have the 
opposite situation. See fig. 6. Now it is the leader that has 
defection (A2) as a dominant strategy and the small country has 


Als (A 4 
(A2,B1) (A2,B2) 
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cooperation (Bl) as the dominant strategy. Connybeare (1987: 36) 
uses this game to illustrate the asymmetric tariff war. The big 


country plays a game known as Deadlock and the small country a 
combination of Chicken and Stag Hunt.’ 


* The game of Deadlock looks like this: 
Actor B 


Bl 


2.9 1,4 
(A1,B1) (A1,B2) 


4,1 3, 3% 
(A2,B1) (A2,B2) 


Both actors will defect. There will be no agreement. 
The game of Chicken looks like this: 


Actor B 


Actor A 


4,2** 1,1 
(A2,B1) (A2,B2) 


The actors have no dominant strategies. There are two equilibrium 
outcomes. The cooperative outcome of 3,3 will be unstable like in 
the Prisoners’ Dilemma, but the difference is that once one actor 
has defected the other has no interest in defection. Preemption 
thus is part of this game. 


B2* 
Al 
Actor A 
A2* 
Bl B2 
952 2,4%* 
Al (Al,B1) (A1l,B2) 
A2 
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Figure 6: Big Country Predation 


Actor B 
(small country) 


B2 


2,4 1,3 
(A1,B1) (Al,B2) 


Actor A 
(large country) 


A2* 4,2%* 3,1 
(A2,B1) (A2,B2) 


Will the relationship between the EC and EFTA correspond to fig. 5 
or fig. 6? Will the Community after 1992 be liberal or 
protectionistic? This of course is of great importance to the EC’s 
major trading partners. Pelkmans has argued that there are good 
reasons to predict that the Community will be liberal (Pelkmans, 
1991). At EIPA’s Erenstein Colloquium in 1989 John Conybeare argued 
the opposite view: 


I would question the assumption that global leadership by 
the EC will necessarily be benign - for two reasons, one 
particular and one general. 

The reason specific to the EC is that it is unclear to me 
why harmonization implies a downward movement of external 
trade barriers, especially in the area of quotas and 
dumping rules.... A more general issue is that the pure 
theory of trade suggests that large economic powers will 
maximize their economic gain by taxing trade more heavily 
(Conybeare, 1989). 


The conclusion was: 


Unfortunately, history and social science theory would 
suggest that the EC might become an economic predator, 
bargaining bilaterally with other predators, promoting 
Oligopolistic restraints on world markets, linking its 
economic power to non-economic issues, and baffling 
outsiders as to how it makes decisions (Ibid.). 


If Conybeare is right it has important implications for the EEA and 
relations with other trade partners (see also Conybeare, 1993). 
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Conflicting Integration Strategies 


The EC and EFTA are based on different theories of cooperation and 
integration. That is the main reason why two different 
organizations were created, the EC being at the outset much more 
ambitious than EFTA. EFTA can be seen as a limited kind of 
functional cooperation to insure free trade in industrial goods. 
The EC aims towards economic and political union and has created 
novel kinds of institutions with real powers. Sometimes the EC 
strategy of integration is referred to as "neofunctionalism." We 
also talk about the "Community method" when we think about the role 
of the independent Commission representing the Community interest, 
the possibility of some decisions by qualified majority in the 
Council, and the binding nature of Community law, including binding 
judgements by the European Court of Justice (ECJ). The EC has 
created institutions which are expected to help "upgrade the common 
interest" (Haas 1961). 

Neofunctionalism can be situated in relation to other theories 
of integration and international cooperation by making two kinds of 
distinctions. One is whether the goal of integration is a new 
supranational system or just some kind of intergovernmental 
cooperation. The other one concerns the areas of cooperation. Are 
these predominantly political or economic? With these distinctions 
you have four main possibilities, or strategies, as shown in figure 
Fe 

Neofunctionalism shares the emphasis on socio-economic areas 
of cooperation with functionalism, but like federalism, it sees a 
new polity transcending the nation-states as the goal. Political 
cooperation that remains intergovernmental has been labelled 
confederalism. Charles Pentland, in a useful survey of integration 
theories, referred to it as ‘the pluralist approach’ (Pentland, 
1973). 

The neo-functionalist strategy combines gradual economic 
cooperation with the goal of a political union. The High Authority 
of the European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC), and later the 
Commission of the European Economic Community (EEC), were set up in 
view of creating an independent institutional body that could 
contribute actively to the gradual process of integration. 

Neofunctionalists of the 1950s were rather optimistic. They 
saw integration, once started, as a fairly automatic process. Ernst 
Haas developed the concept of spill-over to account for the 
expansive logic of sector integration: once supranational 
cooperation begins in one area it perforce gradually extends to 
other areas because of functional interdependencies (Haas, 1958). 
Lindberg applied the concept to the early years of the EEC 
(Lindberg, 1963). 
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STRATEGIES OF INTEGRATION 


Objective 


Supranational Intergovernmental 
system cooperation 


Areas 
of cooperation: 


Political Federalism Confederalism 


Socio- Neo- Functionalism 
economic functionalism 


[EC] [EFTA] 


Source: Adapted from Charles Pentland, International Theory and 
European Integration (London: Faber & Faber, 1973), p. 23. 


Early predictions, however, turned out not to be completely 
accurate. The process of European integration ran into problems in 
the 1960s. This led some political scientists to take a second, and 
critical, look at the process and the early theories. Especially 
Lindberg and Scheingold reformulated neofunctionalist integration 
theory to take account of political leadership - or lack of same. 
They made the theory less deterministic, more voluntaristic. 

Lindberg and Scheingold (1970) analyzed the European Community 
as a political system. Inputs of demands, support, and leadership 
are transformed by the system to outputs in the form of decisions 
and actions, which in turn influence future inputs through a feed- 
back process. Lindberg and Scheingold had borrowed the system 
concept from David Easton (1965), but added leadership among inputs 
to arrive at a dynamic analysis of the EC. Supranational leadership 
can be provided by the Commission, and national leadership can be 
provided by national governments. 

The authors mentioned four mechanisms as important in a 
process of integration, viz. functional spill-over, bargaining 
exchanges (log-rolling and sidepayments), actor socialization and 
feedback. 

Integration is a political process in the sense that coalition 
formation is a central aspect of the process. To get decisions 
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through the system you must have the support of various groups and 
individual decision-makers. This is where the role of the 
Commission is important. It can actively try to build coalitions to 
overcome national resistance to new policies and decisions. 

It can be argued that neofunctionalist mechanisms were 
important in giving the EC a new momentum in the 1980s. The Single 
European Act, which included the internal market programme, can be 
analysed as a package deal, with logrolling and sidepayments, and 
the Commission playing an important leadership role (Laursen, 
1990). One of the central issues in EC-EFTA relations in the late 
1980s became the possibility of EC-EFTA relations adapting to the 
EC’s new momentum. Should elements of the "Community method" be 
adopted for EC-EFTA relations? Should EFTA move from funtionalist 
to neofunctionalist integration? 


Games and Integration 


Integration theory and game theory constitute two separate bodies 
of theory. But they join on some points. In game theory actors can 
learn to cooperate (Axelrod, 1984). Learning is also an important 
aspect of integration (Teune, 1964). Michael Taylor discussed ways 
of overcoming the problem of collective action. Among his external 
solutions he mentioned first of all the use of threats and offers 
of sanctions. These can be either centralized through the state or 
decentralized through community. By community he means "a group of 
people (i) who have beliefs and values in common, (ii) whose 
relations are direct and many-sided and (iii) who practise 
generalized as well as merely balanced reciprocity" (Taylor 1987: 
23). The EC is not a state, but resembles a state in some respect. 
Community law resembles domestic law. The EC is also an excercise 
in community building, where some common beliefs and values are 
expected to develop. Actor socialization is part of this process. 
Next, there is the possibility of persuasion - "providing 
information and arguments about the alternatives, about the 
consequences of adopting the various courses of action," etc. 
Persuasion is the approach of the political entrepreneur according 
to Taylor. The parallel to political leadership in Lindberg and 
Scheingold is quite clear. 

In many ways it can be argued that the founding farthers of 
the EC, like Monnet, Schuman, Spaak, etc., developed the Community 
method to overcome collective action problems in Europe. 
Neofunctionalist integration theory was an early effort to theorize 
about this method and its achievements. 

A further comparison with game theory should also be made. It 
can be argued that functionalism can solve coordination problems; 
but neofunctionalism is better at solving Prisoner’s Dilemma 
situations. Since EFTA was based on a functionalist theory and the 
EC on a neofunctionalist theory this should be expected to be of 
central inportance to the development of their relations. 

This can also be related to Conybeare’s suggestions about 
small versus big countries. Big countries may need neofunctionalism 
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in their relations more than small states because of the different 
games they play. But do small countries then need neofunctionalism 
in their relations with big states? This question was answered 
affirmatively by the Benelux countries at the beginning of the 
European integration process. There may still be some doubt about 
this in the EFTA countries. Are those EFTA countries which have now 
applied for membership in the EC come around to affirmative 
answers? 


EC-EFTA Trade Relations 


EFTA was formed in 1960 by seven countries that for various reasons 
did not feel able to join the EC at the time. Originally the group 
was led by the United Kingdom. The main purpose was to realise free 
trade for industrial products among the members. This was achieved 
by 1966, three years faster than originally planned. There can be 
no doubt that the creation of a free trade area had trade creation 
effects among the members. Between 1959 and 1967 the trade between 
the EFTA countries increased 132 percent, while it increased 58 
percent with non-EFTA countries. Portugal and Austria benefitted 
most by increases in their trade with EFTA countries of 343 and 249 
percent respectively. In the same period there was an increase in 
intra-Nordic trade of about 200 percent. In 1967 EFTA countries 
exported more to themselves (about 27 percent of the total exports) 
than to the EC (about 25 percent). But they imported more from the 
EC (about 30 percent) than they imported from themselves (about 23 
percent) (EFTA, 1968: 11-14). 

After the defection of the United Kingdom and Denmark in 1973 
to the EC and the entry into force of the Free Trade Agreements 
(FTAs) between the EC and the remaining EFTA countries important 
changes took place in these trade figures. The EC clearly emerged 
as EFTA’s main trading partner. If we look at the trade between the 
current six EFTA members and current 12 EC members between 1972 and 
1986, we will see that intra-EFTA import fell as a percentage of 
total EFTA import, from 15.9 percent to 13.3 percent, while EFTA’s 
import from the EC increased from 59.4 percent to 61.1 percent. At 
the same time there was a relative decline in intra-EFTA export 
from 18.3 percent in 1972 to 14.5 percent in 1986. In the same 
period the value of EFTA’s exports to the EC increased from 51.8 
percent to 53.7 percent (EFTA, 1987b). 

If we add imports and exports, the total value of EFTA trade 
with the EC in 1989 was 222 billion US dollars, while the value of 
intra-EFTA trade was 51 billion dollars. In the same year the total 
value of the EC’s trade with EFTA was 230 billion dollars. This 
should be compared with 175 billion dollars worth of EC trade with 
the USA and 76 billion dollars worth of EC trade with Japan (EFTA, 
1990b). Clearly, the EC and EFTA had become each other’s most 
important trading partners. 

The EFTA group is by far the most important in terms of trade 
for the EC. In 1989 about 23% of the EC’s import came from EFTA and 
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26% of the EC’s export went to EFTA countries. A little more than 
18% of both the EC’s imports and exports are with the United 
States. Japan takes about 5% of the exports, and about 10% of EC 
imports come from Japan. 


The Luxembourg Process 


When the UK and Denmark decided to leave EFTA in 1972 the remaining 
members succeeded in negotiating free trade agreements (FTAs) with 
the EEC. Four of these entered into force on 1 January 1973, namely 
those of Austria, Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland. Iceland’s FTA 
entered into force on 1 March 1973. Norway, which had originally 
sought membership of the EC, but which dropped the bid for 
membership after a majority of the Norwegians had voted ‘no’ to 
membership in a referendum, signed its FTA on 14 May 1973. It 
entered into force on 1 July that year. Finland, for its special 
political reasons, also followed later, signing its FTA on 5 
October 1973. It entered into force on 1 January 1974 (EFTA 
Secretariat, 1987: 178). Through these FTAs free trade in 
industrial goods was realized between the individual EFTA countries 
and the EC. The EFTA countries had realized free trade among 
themselves by 31 December 1966, except for trade with Portugal, 
which had a longer transition period in which to remove tariffs. 

Through the FTAs free trade in industrial products between 
EFTA countries and the EC was achieved on 1 July 1977. Just before, 
on 13 May 1977, an EFTA summit meeting took place in Vienna. 
Referring to the creation of free trade for industrial products 
among the 16 EFTA and EC countries, the EFTA governments now talked 
about a new situation which would require intensified cooperation 
within EFTA, but also "further development of trade and economic 
relations with the Community" (Ibid.: 155). The declaration adopted 
at the Vienna summit stated that it was "important to ensure that 
the advantages deriving from free trade are not jeopardized as a 
result of diverging economic developments and policies." It was 
therefore desirable to develop the existing cooperation with the EC 
"by means of an increased exchange of information and closer 
consultations on economic questions and, where appropriate, co- 
ordinated efforts in order to secure free trade and to improve the 
general economic environment." More specifically the declaration 
referred to "simplification and improvement of the rules of origin 
and Customs procedures." The ministers also wanted it examined 
whether a wider range of agricultural products could be given free 
trade treatment. Finally the declaration mentioned transport 
policy, research, and the protection of the environment as other 
areas of interest for expanded cooperation. 

The Vienna Declaration was in principle positively received by 
the EC and some new cooperation, in most cases within a bilateral 
framework, did develop. However, the timing was not the best. The 
poor economic climate in the late 1970s, including the effects of 
the second major increase in oil prices in 1979, increased 
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protectionist pressures. It also came at a time where the EC was 
preoccupied with the second enlargement and negotiations of Lomé 
III (Antola, 1987:4). Game theoretically speaking, the EC was not 
ready for a strategy of cooperation. The problems the EFTA side saw 
in respect to some diverging policies, rules of origin, etc., 
suggests elements of defection from free trade on the EC side. EFTA 
was the ’demandeur’ in respect to cooperation. 

When the economic situation improved in the 1980s it became 
possible to restore the momentum for intra-European cooperation. 
The final removal of tariffs on imports into the EC of paper 
products from EFTA countries on 31 December 1983 expanded the scope 
of the larger Western European free trade area (EFTA, 1985: 6). 

The joint declaration adopted at the joint EC-EFTA ministerial 
Luxembourg meeting in 1984 sought to "lay down orientations to 
continue, deepen and extend cooperation" between the two groups. 
The ministers stressed "the importance of further actions to 
consolidate and strengthen cooperation, with the aim of creating a 
dynamic European economic space" (Italics added). More concretely 
the ministers considered it 


--- essential to continue to oppose protectionist 
pressures and to pursue their efforts towards improving 
the free circulation of industrial products of their 
countries, in particular in the following areas: 
harmonisation of standards, elimination of technical 
barriers, simplification of border facilities and rules 
of origin, elimination of unfair trading practices, State 
aid contrary to the free trade agreements and access to 
government procurement (EFTA, 1985: appendix). 


Secondly, the ministers referred to various fields of mutual 
interest where pragmatic and flexible cooperation should continue. 
They talked of broadening and deepening cooperation, in particular 
in research and development. Special attention should be given to 
"certain industrial and technological fields of the future, such as 
telecommunications, information systems or the new audio-visual 
media." The declaration further called for intensified cooperation 
and/or consultations in fields such as transport, agriculture, 
fisheries and energy. Areas where consultations, contacts or 
exchanges of information were called for included working 
conditions, social protection, culture, consumer protection, the 
environment, tourism and intellectual property. 

The ministers also agreed to "increase their consultations and 
exchanges of information on economic problems and current trade 
difficulties with a view to finding equitable solutions with their 
principal trading partners in particular, with the aim of 
strengthening the open and multilateral trading system." Through 
closer cooperation Europe should be able to "play a more important 
role in the world." 

The ministerial meeting between the EC and its Member States 
and the members of EFTA in Luxembourg in 1984 thus set a rather 
broad agenda for future cooperation between the two groups. The 
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concept of a European Economic Space (EES) was proposed for the 
first time, without, however, been given a clear definition. 

In order to follow-up the Luxembourg Declaration a group of 
high officials of the EFTA countries and the EC Commission, known 
as the High-Level Contact Group, was established. It met for the 
first time in September 1984, and met twice a year in the following 
years. The actual technical work was done in a number of expert 
groups (EFTA, 1987: 108-10). 

At the meeting in September 1984 the High-Level Contact Group 
decided to place particular emphasis on measures to promote the 
free movement of industrial goods, with the main priority given to 
the question of technical barriers to trade (TBTs). 

The High-Level Contact Group also singled out the rules of 
origin as a priority area, with simplification of border 
formalities as a parallel concern. 

Other areas identified by the High-Level Contact Group 
included various aspects of competition policy, such as public 
procurement and anti-dumping measures. Research and development 
(R&D) was also seen as a priority area. 

Most of the areas singled out for cooperation in the 
Luxembourg Declaration were areas that a Prisoners’ Dilemma 
perspective on trade would suggest as areas where the partners 
could defect from free trade. Clearly, the EC and EFTA needed to 
build a regime to secure cooperation in those areas. 

The next joint meeting between EFTA ministers and the EC 
Commission took place in Vienna, 10 May 1985. The occasion was the 
celebration of EFTA’s 25th anniversary. According to the joint 
communique the meeting agreed on "orientations for the efficient 
continuation of the multilateral co-operation already started." The 
communique specifically mentioned further liberalization of trade, 
including standardization at the European level, simplified and 
improved rules of origin, and the Single Administrative Document 
(SAD) for customs, which should be ready for application from 1 
January 1988. In respect to dismantling and avoiding TBTs they 


-.e-agreed to step up efforts in the framework of the 
European standards institutions and to strengthen them 
accordingly. Moreover they recognized the close links 
between the establishment of common standards and the 
reciprocal recognition of tests and technical 
certificates. They agreed to aim at reciprocal 
recognition within the EFTA-EC area (EFTA, 1986: 49-51). 


It is clear from the Vienna declaration that the products area 
was still the first priority. The declaration did, however, also 
mention the "urgent need to tackle pollution and other 
environmental problems." But the three other main areas of free 
movement within the EC, namely services, persons and capital, were 
not dealt with by the Vienna Declaration. 

There was a new meeting between EFTA ministers and the EC 
Commission in Reykjavik, 5 June 1986. The joint conclusions of the 
meeting did not add much to what we have seen so far except that 
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the EC’s decision to complete the Internal Market by 1992 was now 
mentioned. It had created "a new challenge not only for the 
Community, but also for the EFTA countries" (EFTA, 1987: 49-51). 

Indeed, the Commission’s White Book on the Completion of the 
Internal Market was adopted in 1985, i. e. a year after the 
Luxembourg Declaration. It also dealt with free movement of 
services, people, and capital. From 1986 onwards some of these 
issues were gradually included in the EC-EFTA dialogue. 

When the EC Council dealt with EC-EFTA cooperation at its 
meeting on 15 September 1986 it stressed the usual areas of 
cooperation: R&D, technical obstacles to trade, rules of origin, 
public procurement, and state aids. The conclusions adopted by the 
Council, however, also stated that the EC was ready to discuss 
liberalisation of capital movements and trade in services with EFTA 
countries (EC Commission, 1986). 

When the EFTA Ministers meet in Geneva, 3 December 1986, they 
issued a statement, which was a response to the EC Council meeting 
in September. It gave its continued support to efforts to remove 
remaining barriers to trade and to the intensification of R&D 
cooperation between the EC and EFTA countries. It stressed "the 
need for parallelism" between the EC’s efforts to complete the 
Internal Market and the evolution of EC-EFTA cooperation. In this 
connection the EFTA statement included the following: 


The EFTA countries are prepared to enter into exploratory 
talks concerning the possibility of expanding co- 
operation into new areas such as capital movements, 
services, State aids, co-operation in the field of 
education (e.g. vocational and professional training), 
questions related to intellectual and industrial property 
rights, the facilitation of border controls for persons, 
and certain areas of indirect taxation dealing with 
exemptions and allowances (EFTA, 1987: 52-54). 


Clearly, the EC’s Internal Market project was now expanding the 
agenda of the EC-EFTA dialogue. Some of this expansion can possibly 
be explained as functional spill-over. 

The year 1987 witnessed the conclusion of the first two 
conventions between the EC and EFTA as a group. One, the Convention 
on the Simplification of Formalities in Trade in Goods, introduced 
the Single Administrative Document for all trade between the EC and 
EFTA countries from 1 January 1988 (EFTA Bulletin, January-March 
1987). The other, the Convention on a Common Transit Procedure, 
introduced a common procedure for goods in transit, applicable for 
the whole EC-EFTA free trade area (Bull. EC, 5-1987). It too 
entered into force on 1 January 1988. 

Prior to the Interlaken joint EC-EFTA meeting in 1987 EC 
Commissioner Willy De Clercq had suggested that three principles 
should govern the relations between the EC and EFTA: 


(1) priority for internal EC integration, 
(2) preservation of the EC’s autonomous powers of 
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decision, and 
(3) the need to achieve balanced results (a fair balance 
between benefits and obligations) (Bull. EC, 5-1987: 65). 


This meant that the EC would not wain on EFTA when internal progres 
was possible. Nor should the EFTA side expect much influence on 
decision-making in respect to the internal market. 

The Interlaken meeting agreed to initiate exchanges of 
information on financial services and the liberalisation of capital 
movements. 

In 1988 there were no less than three joint meetings between 
the EC and EFTA, starting with a ministerial meeting in Brussels, 
which took place at the initiative of Minister of Economic Affairs 
of the Federal Republic, Martin Bangemann, on 2 February, and 
continuing with meetings between EFTA ministers and Willy De Clercg 
of the Commission in Tampere, Finland, 15 June, and in Geneva, 29 
November. The Brussels meeting was the second general ministerial 
meeting after the Luxembourg meeting in 1984. 

The Geneva communique mentioned "Significant progress towards 
standardization and towards elimination of technical barriers to 
trade" and talked about "considerable progress" in a number of 
areas, including the exchange of notifications on draft technical 
regulations, the abolition of existing and prohibition of new 
export restrictions, the notification system for public procurement 
tenders, which was now being implemented as agreed upon in Tampere, 
and State aid, where a system of exchange of information was now 
operative (EFTA Bulletin, October-December 1988: 4-5). 

"Good prospects for early progress" were seen in three fields: 
education, counterfeit goods, and transport. 

The meeting then welcomed the widening of expert work "to 
cover the entire field of financial services by holding regular 
exchanges of information, starting with banking and trade in 
securities." 

But there were still a number of areas where cooperation 
should be strengthened, including environmental protection, public 
procurement, and indirect taxation. 

Exchange of information would continue, or be initiated, in in 
a number of fields, including product liability, intellectual and 
industrial property rights, free movements of capital, and company 
law. 

The long lists of problems still to be solved clearly showed 
that the EC-EFTA talks were running into collective action problems 
towards the end of 1988. The Luxembourg process, a weak kind of 
functional cooperation, was inadequate for solving these problems. 
Through a process of spill-over the scope of cooperation was 
increasing. But the upgrading of the decision-making capacity, 
which was necessary to deal with the increased complexity of the 
issues, had not taken place. 
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Investment flows 


The EC’s internal market programme not only affected the agenda of 
the ongoing Luxembourg process. It also affected private investment 
decisions. The EC became an even more important host for EFTA 
countries’ foreign direct investments (FDI). In 1985 the EC took 
about 28 percent of EFTA’s outward FDIs. By 1988 this had grown to 
about two-thirds (Leskela and Parviainen, 1990). 

Sweden and Switzerland are the most EC-oriented of the EFTA 
countries. The Swedish investments created 233,900 jobs in the EC 
in 1987. The Swiss investments created 415,300 jobs in the EC in 
1988. In 1987 approximately 1.5 percent of the total industrial 
employment of the EC was accounted for by EFTA multinationals. 
Sweden has doubled its FDI flows to the EC every year since 1985. 
Finland and Norway have also invested relatively strongly in the EC 
in recent years. 

If we look at the sectoral structure of the EFTA countries’ 
FDIs we will find that the internationalization that the increase 
represents has mainly started from the industrial sector. But 
services, especially the financial and insurance sectors, account 
for an increasingly larger share. 

Why then did the internal market programme lead to such 
increase in EFTA countries’ FDIs in the EC? The figures suggest 
uncertainties on the part of companies concerning access to the EC 
market, which was expected to become more dynamic. You can avoid 
anti-dumping measures and local content requirements if you invest 
directly in the EC. From the outside you cannot be sure. The 
figures may also suggest that parts of business in EFTA countries 


had little confidence in the Luxembourg process. 

Put in game theoretical terms business circles in EFTA 
countries expected the EC to go for a strategy of defection, i.e. 
various kinds of protectionism. They wanted to be inside the 
internal market or to get an EC-EFTA regime that could assure them 
of cooperation on the part of the EC. 


The Delors Initiative 


Towards the end of 1988 the agenda of the EC-EFTA dialogue had 
expanded to include most issues relating to the completing of the 
EC’s Internal Market. Of the four freedoms, goods, services, people 
and capital, emphasis was still mainly on the first one, but the 
others as well as an increasing number of flanking policies were 
increasingly been discussed. 

Some achievements had been obtained but was it enough? It all 
depends and your ambitions and perspectives, of course. For some 
the results, after four years of the Luxembourg process, added up 
to too little. 

In an internal Commission document written prior to the joint 
EC-EFTA meeting in February 1988, known as the Bangemann meeting, 
reference was made to the so-called Interlaken principles. The 
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equilibrium referred to in the third of these principles is easier 
to create within the Community than in relations with the EFTA 
countries because the EC has various common policies. These allow 
for transfers or side-payments that are difficult or impossible in 
relations with EFTA. A second problem now mentioned by the 
Commission was the intergovernmental structure of EFTA and its 
consensus procedures which made it difficult for that organization 
to arrive at common positions. Thirdly, the implementation of 
agreements will not be assured to the same extent within EFTA as 
within the EC, because of the different nature of Community law and 
international law (Doc. SEC(88) 187). In reality the Commission was 
outlining the shortcomings of functionalism as compared with the 
advantages of neofunctionalism and "the Community method." 

Jacques Delors dealt with some of these deeper and more 
fundamental questions in a speech to the European Parliament on 17 
January 1989. He expressed what could be interpreted as an element 
of doubt about the Luxembourg process in the form of a series of 
questions. He saw two options: Either sticking to present 
relations, i.e. the FTAs and the Luxembourg process, or looking for 
"a new, more structured partnership with common decision-making and 
administrative institutions" to make EC-EFTA activities "more 
effective." Delors also let it be understood that the second option 
would depend on ae strengthening of EFTA’s structures. Such 
strengthening would make a two-pillar cooperation possible (Delors, 
1989). 

The official EFTA answer to the Delors initiative was given by 
the meeting of the EFTA heads of government in Oslo, 14-15 March 
1989. It was positive. The EFTA countries would intensify their own 
cooperation and strengthen their decision-making process and 
negotiating capacity. They would also strengthen their surveillance 
and enforcement mechanisms in respect to treaty obligations to 
ensure a harmonious and uniform implementation and interpretation 
of rules and regulations within the whole EES. In general the EFTA 
countries stated that they wanted the greatest possible realization 
of free movement of goods, services, capital and persons within the 
EES. Institutionally no alternatives were excluded a priori. (EFTA 
Bulletin, April-June 1989: 6). 

To explore the possibilities further a High Level Steering 
Group was established, which in turn formed five Working Groups to 
discuss the possibilities in respect to the four freedoms, flanking 
policies and legal-institutional issues. News of the considerations 
within these working groups started to emerge during the summer of 
1989. On 26 July Agence Europe reported from four of the groups: 

(1) The Group on "Free movement of goods" was considering an 
improved free trade area versus passage to a customs union. Free 
movement for agricultural products was ruled out, but trade might 
be improved. For fisheries products free movement was found 
difficult because of the EC’s linkage of trade with access to 
fishing grounds. 

(2) The second group on "Free movement of services and 
capital" seemed not to face very difficult issues. "The EFTA 
countries are prepared to accept total liberalisation of the 
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movement of capital and a unified services market." 

(3) In respect to the third group on "Free movement of 
persons" it was reported that free movement of workers was planned 
in principle. But it was also mentioned that Switzerland wanted to 
maintain quantitative restrictions, and Iceland maintained a 
reserve. 

(4) Finally, in respect to group four, flanking policies, 
including research, technology, environment, economic and social 
cohesion, social policy, education and transport, it was reported 
that the EFTA countries were prepared to take part "as fully as 
possible" in various EC policies. However, a number of problems, 
including cost sharing, still had to be worked out. 

(5) The fifth group, the "institutional" group started a 
little later and faced more difficult questions. On 2/3 October 
1989, Agence Europe reported that the first four groups had 
completed their work, but added that certain points remained 
unsettled. However, “institutional functioning, ... and especially 
the balance to be found between the Community’s right to make and 
modify its legislation on the one hand and the autonomy of EFTA 
countries on the other are raising many difficulties." It was 
admitted that "significant differences still exist between the 
EEC’s approach and that of EFTA." 

The work of the High Level Steering Group and the five working 
groups was concluded on 20 October 1989. Again it was mentioned 
that the most delicate issues were the institutional aspects, 
"involving the search for an equilibrium between the parties’ 
autonomy (particularly the EEC’s right to define and possibly 
modify its legislation) and the need for legislation to be 
sufficiently uniform to allow functioning without distortions of 
the ‘four freedoms’." (Agence Europe, 21 October, 1989: 5). 

The EFTA countries had a ministerial meeting on 27 October 
1989, where they decided that they were ready to start formal 
negotiations to be concluded before the end of 1990 in order to 
leave two years for ratification procedures so that a new EC-EFTA 
treaty could enter into force at the same time as the Community’s 
internal market. (Agence Europe, 30/31 October, 1989: 7). 

On 22 November 1989 the EC Commission approved a communication 
to the Council. According to the Commission the work in the EC-EFTA 
working groups established in the spring of 1989 had shown that 
there were sufficient grounds for going ahead with the negotiation 
of a global agreement in 1990 concerning the realization of the 
four freedoms in EFTA’s relations with the Community and the 
development of certain flanking policies, including competition 
policy, and "a certain level of economic and social cohesion" 
(Agence Europe, 23 November, 1989: 9). 

No agreement concerning an independent court for the EES had 
been reached. The Commission had advocated the primacy of EES law 
over national law, but the EFTA countries had given no commitment 
in this respect. Joint decision-making mechanisms were foreseen, 
but the EC’s decision-making autonomy should be safeguarded (Ibid.: 
10). 


During the discussions in the working group on institutional 
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and legal issues the Commission had introduced a distinction 
between "decision-shaping" and "decision-making". In its 
Communication to the Council the Commission had this to say about 
the distinction: 


The Commission’s preferred option is a structure based on 
separate EFTA and Community "pillars" with constant 
reciprocal osmosis throughout the decision-shaping stage. 
Both sides recognise that the aim is to reach at the very 
end of the process a joint decision to be adopted by 
consensus by the Contracting Parties. For the Commission 
this implies that each side would preserve its decision 
making autonomy throughout the process. The "osmosis" 
would be secured by a joint body (Joint Committee type), 
where the Community would be represented by the 
Commission. (Commission, 1989: 8). 


The Commission’s view differed from the EFTA view. The EFTA 
side had insisted on "a genuine joint-decision making mechanism in 
substance and form." This called for "a direct participation of the 
EFTA countries in the Community’s decision-shaping process." The 
EFTA view, however, was not acceptable to the Commission, because 
it "would call into question the Community’s institutional system 
and the autonomy" of the Community’s decision making. (Ibid.) 

Here we clearly see the EFTA side as ‘’demandeur’ in an 
asymmetrical game. Or, may be one should say that there were two 
games going on. One was a game about reaping the benefits of the 
internal market. The other was a game about political influence. In 
the former the EC was moving towards more cooperation, but it stuck 
to non-cooperation in the second game. 

The General Affairs Council had an initial discussion of the 
Commission’s communication on 27 November 1989. All the ministers 
reacted favourably in principle to negotiations in 1990 (Agence 
Europe, 29 November 1989: 6). 

The joint EC-EFTA ministerial meeting on 19 December 1989 
decided to initiate real negotiations early in 1990. (Agence 
Europe, 20 December 1989: 6). The joint declaration stated that 
future cooperation should be "global and balanced." The objectives 
should be: 


- to achieve the free movement of goods, services, 
capital and persons, on the basis of the relevant acquis 
communautaire, to be identified jointly; exceptions, 
justified by considerations of fundamental interests, as 
well as transitional arrangements, could be matters for 
negotiation; equal conditions of competition should be 
ensured; 

- to strengthen and to broaden cooperation in the context 
of the Community’s actions in other areas, such as 
research and development, the environment, education, 
working conditions and social welfare, consumer 
protection, programmes for small and medium-sized 
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enterprises and tourism; 
- to reduce economic and social disparities between their 
regions. (Agence Europe, 23 December, 1989: 9). 


The new framework of cooperation to be established should 
respect the full decision-making autonomy of the parties. There 
should be provision for 


- procedures which effectively ensure that both parties’ 
views are taken into account, so as to facilitate the 
reaching of a consensus in decisions relating to the 
European Economic Space; 

- appropriate formulae to ensure the direct effect of 
common legislation, surveillance of its implementation as 
well as judicial monitoring and the proper functioning, 
in general, of the agreement. (Ibid.) 


The EEA Negotiations 


Many problems emerged during the negotiations. As we have already 
indicated the legal and institutional issues were among the most 
difficult ones, but there were some difficult substantive issues, 
too. 

In respect to the legal and institutional issues there were 
constraints on both sides. The Interlaken Principles set the limits 
for the Community. 

On the side of EFTA a limiting factor was the unwillingness of 
some EFTA countries, at least at the beginning of the negotiations, 
to accept supranational institutions. This was a problem which 
affected both the possibility of strengthening EFTA’s decision- 
making capacity, and thus capacity to speak with one voice with the 
Community, and the possibility of assuring reliable surveillance 
and enforcement of rules and regulations within the EFTA part of 
the EEA (as the EES was now called). The different nature of EC and 
EFTA, comprehensive goals versus limited goals, supranationality 
versus intergovernmentalism, Community law versus international 
law, was bound to create problems for the new structured 
partnership that Jacques Delors had proposed in January 1989. 
Actually, even Delors himself stressed in his annual programme 
speech to the European Parliament in January 1990 that there could 
be no right of co-decision for the EFTA countries. That right was 
reserved for members. Said Delors: 


--- I would like to be frank with [the EFTA] countries, 
as one should be with one’s friends, because the crux of 
the current debate is the decision-making process. There 
will have to be some sort of osmosis between the 
Community and EFTA to ensure that EFTA’s interests are 
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taken into account in major Community decisions. But this 
process must stop short of joint decision-making, which 
would imply Community membership and acceptance of the 
marriage contract (Delors, 1990: 9). 


Delors was still of the opinion that membership "would serve the 
interest of neither party." 

One of the first problems during the negotiations was to 
identify the part of the so-called acquis communautaire which the 
EFTA countries would take over. What kind of derogations and 
transition periods could be accepted? At first the EC felt that the 
EFTA side was asking for too many derogations and too long 
transition periods. A problem emerged in relation to standards 
relating to the environment where EFTA countries tend to have 
higher standards than the EC. Should these be allowed to create 
barriers to trade? Some EFTA countries had problems with the idea 
of free movement of capital, including foreign ownership of 
companies. Free movement of people was a problem for some, in 
particular for Switzerland, which already has a high percentage of 
foreign workers. In the area of transport problems there were 
special problems for transit traffic through Switzerland and 
Austria. 

It was realized early on in the negotiations that competition 
policy would be a central aspect of an agreement. The question was 
how to assure equal conditions of competition throughout the EEA. 
The EC put pressure on the EFTA side to establish a system 
comparable to the one existing within the EC, where the Commission 
and the European Court of Justice (ECJ) play important roles of a 
supranational nature. 

Although it was agreed that the Common Agricultural Policy 
(CAP) of the EC would not be part of the EEA agricultural trade 
also became a problem in the negotiations. The Mediterranean 
members of the EC insisted on improved access to the EFTA markets 
for their fruits and vegetables. This was linked with the question 
of a special "cohesion fund" through which the EFTA countries would 
contribute to economic development of the poorer regions within the 
EC. 


A final substantive issue was that of fish. The EFTA side, 
especially Iceland and Norway, was asking for access to the EC 
market for fish products. The EC side, especially Spain, wanted 
access to fishing waters in exchange. But Iceland, which is 
extremely dependent on fisheries, insisted that it did not have 
surplus stocks in its 200-mile fishing zone. 

A final package started emerging gradually towards the end of 
1990, including agreements on decision making and institutional 
setup. A joint meeting at ministerial level on 19 December 1990 
outlined decision making in accordance with the EC’s view: 

1) Continuous information and consultation process in the decision- 
shaping phase, and 

2) “Decisions at EEA level would be taken by consensus (emphasis 
added), the EFTA countries speaking with one voice, and have the 
character of public international law; no transfer of legislative 
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power to the EEA as such is needed" (Europe Documents, No. 1683, 15 
January 1991). 
The EC accepted the idea of an EEA Council: 


An EEA Council composed of the members of the EC Council, 
members of the EC Commission and Ministers of the EFTA 
countries, responsible in particular for 

- the general political guidelines and impulse; 

- the global assessment of the functioning and the 
development of the agreement; 

- the political decisions leading to the EEA agreement 
modifications. 


It was also agreed to establish an EEA joint committee "responsible 
for the implementation and operation of the agreement including the 
decisions regarding the EEA, to be taken by consensus of the EC on 
one side and the EFTA countries speaking with one voice on the 
other side." 

The creation of an independent EEA Court was then decided at 
a joint ministerial meeting on 13 May 1991. It was to be composed 
of five judges from the EC Court of Justice and three judges from 
the EFTA side. The Court would be "functionally integrated with the 
EC Court of Justice" and it would be competent to give rulings: 


.- concerning dispute settlement (including when necessary 
interpretation of the EEA rules) on request of the Joint 
Body or the Contracting Parties 


- concerning disputes between the EFTA Surveillance Body 
and an EFTA country 
- concerning cases brought by enterprises or States 
against decisions of the EFTA structure in the field of 
competition (including State aid) (Europe Documents, No. 
1712, 22 May 1991). 


In respect to competition policy the meeting on 13 May 1991 
confirmed the idea that there should be "a system ensuring equal 
conditions of competition including state aids throughout the EEA." 
The creation on an “independent EFTA structure (with equivalent 
powers and similar functions as to those exercised by the EC 
Commission)" was also decided. 

The Joint Declaration from the meeting on 13 May also had-an 
interesting paragraph on the nature of EEA law: 


--.- the EFTA Member States were prepared to introduce 
provisions in their internal legislation to the effect 
that rules of the Agreement establishing an (sic) 
European Economic Area shall prevail in cases of possible 
conflicts between these rules and other provisions of 
their internal legal order. 


In parallel with the solution of the legal and institutional issues 
the substantive issues were also gradually solved. 
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In the autumn of 1991 the final problems in respect to fish, 
transit through the Alps and EFTA financial contribution to 
‘cohesion’ within the EC were finally solved. 

However, the story was not over there. The ECJ was asked its 
opinion about the draft agreement. To the surprise of many the ECJ 
decided that the draft agreement was incompatible with the Treaty 
of Rome (EC Court of Justice, 1991). The negotiators therefore had 
to get back to the negotiating table in the beginning of 1992. In 
the end the proposed EEA Court had to be dropped. Instead the EFTA 
side will establish an EFTA Court. The EC will retain its 
institutional autonomy. The final agreement on this was reached in 
February 1992 (Sweden, 1992). The ECJ found the new agreement 
compatible with the Treaty of Rome (EC Court of Justice 1992). It 
was signed in Oporto, Portugal, on 2 May 1992. 

The EEA Agreement consists of 128 articles, 49 protocols and 
22 annexes. Through this agreement the EFTA countries will take 
over about 950 directives, 160 regulations, 120 decisions and 300 
non-binding instruments, amounting to about 14,000 pages of 
legislation. 

The EEA differs from the EC in various ways: it is not a 
customs union, but an improved free trade area; it does not include 
the Common Agricultural Policy (CAP), nor common foreign policy or 
taxation. It gives no real participation in decision-taking to EFTA 
countries, and there is no transfer of competences. It establishes 
a two-pillar structure, where each side has to agree to new EEA- 
wide legislation. There will be no majority voting on the EFTA 
side. 

The EEA constitutes the closest relationship with the EC 
currently available short of membership. It gives access to the 
internal EC market. Its major political deficit is the limited 
influence on decision making given to the EFTA countries. 

When it comes to decision-making the EFTA side has a right of 
being heard during the decision-shaping stage. But there is no real 
joint decision-making at the end of the process (see fig. 8). The 
EC pillar of the EEA will make its final decisionsw, normally 
applying the cooperation procedure with the European Parliament6 
and qualified majority voting in the Council. (The Maastricht 
treaty will introduce a new co-decision procedure for internal 
market legislation within the EC, which may further complicate the 
EC’s possibilities of influencing the legislative process) (Laursen 
and Vanhoonacker, 1992). 
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Figure 8: Decision-Making in the EEA 
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Interpretation 


The story we have told can be interpreted in various ways. It 
suggests an asymmetrical game between the stronger EC and weaker 
EFTA countries. The weaker EFTA countries were the ‘’demandeurs’. 
The EC has given the EFTA countries access to the internal market 
on condition that they establish an EFTA Surveillance Authority and 
an EFTA Court. It was the EFTA side that took over the EC’s 
legislation, the so-called relevant acquis communautaire. The EC 
was not very generous in respect to derogations and transition 
period. Nor was the EC willing to give the EFTA side real influence 
on decision-making. The EFTA side thus paid a large political price 
for some economic benefits. 

The theoretically puzzling part of the story is not that the 
EC stuck to a non-cooperation strategy in respect to institutions, 
but that it did not do so in respect to the four freedoms. Has the 
EC not engaged in benevolent trade creation with the EFTA 
countries? Should one have expected that from the EC which can be 
compared to a big country in the area of trade where the EC has 
clear competence according to the treaty of Rome? 

To the extent that the substantive game between the EC and 
EFTA took on the characteristics of Prisoners’ Dilemma it is 
important to notice that the game was not played once and 
simultaneously. As pointed out by Snyder and Diesing, "in a 
sequential-move game, the ‘dilemma’ in the Prisoner’s Dilemma 
disappears." Any defection move can be countered with defection. 
So, ‘the logical outcome of the Prisoner’s dilemma with sequential 
moves is ... mutual cooperation" (Snyder and Diesing, 1977: 44). 
When Prisoners’ Dilemma games are played many times norms of 
cooperation may develop. This is especially emphasized by Axelrod 
(1984) and recognized by Connybeare. As such the FTAs and the 
Luxembourg process could be seen as having prepared for the EEA. 
Clearly, a learning process took place. Especially the parties 
learned about NTBs and concluded that surveillance and enforcement 
was necessary to avoid protectionist measures other than tariffs. 
The EFTA countries ended up accepting the logic of the Internal 
Market as developed by the Commission. A vindication of the 
neofunctionalist integration strategy, one may say. 

Further, the EEA was not a pure trade game. The parties had 
political motives, too. Trade thus was linked with wider political 
aims. In the case of the EC this included the wish to postpone 
enlargement until further deepening of integration could take 
place. And when the negotiations started only Austria among the 
EFTA countries felt ready to apply for EC membership. The parties 
thus shared an interest in finding a viable solution at least for 
a certain period. 

It was only after the collapse of the Soviet empire in Eastern 
Europe that the international parameters of the games changed. 
Neutral Sweden applied for EC membership in July 1990 and Finland 
in March 1992. (Switzerland applied in May 1992, but the Swiss 
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people voted the EEA down in a referendum in December 1992). Norway 
- not a neutral country - applied reluctantly in November 1992. The 
outcome of the negotiations which have started with Austria, 
Sweden, Finland and Norway about membership will determine the 
future of the EEA. 

However, we suggested earlier on that the EEA negotiations 
were very complex. The game concerning the substance was different 
from the game concerning decision-making institutions. And in 
respect to surveillance and enforcement the EC was clearly not a 
unitary actor. The strategy adopted by the EC Commission and 
Council of allowing the creation of an EEA Court was turned down by 
the ECJ. The ECJ changed the EC strategy on surveillance and 
enforcement from cooperation to defection and forced a real two- 
pillar structure on the EEA in this respect. 

How can we interpret the game about institutions? Was it a 
Chichen game with the EC preempting a 4,2 outcome? 

When Delors spoke about common’ decision-making and 
administrative institutions in 1989 the question was whether the 
Interlaken Principles still applied on the EC side. The EFTA side 
may have thought that real influence, i.e. a cooperation strategy 
was on offer from the EC side. This could have lead to a 3,3 
outcome. However, much to the regret of the EFTA side this turned 
out not to be the case. Delors himself had to emphasize in 1990 
that no real co-decision could be part of the EEA. From this moment 
it looked as if the EC had indeed adopted a deadlock strategy in 
respect to institutions. 

If the EC played Deadlock and EFTA Chicken we get a game 
called Bully. The EC had a dominent strategy of defection. But did 


EFTA really play Chicken? The Game of Bully is illustrated in 
figure 9. 


Figure 9: Bully 
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respect to institutions and decision-making we suggest that the EC- 
EFTA game in respect to institutions was not a Bully game as 
illustrated. In reality the EFTA side had a dominant strategy of 
cooperation. The EFTA side played the combination of Chicken and 
Stag Hunt that Connybeare suggested characterized the asymmetric 
trade war. The anomaly of the EEA games is not that the decision- 
making institutional game gave a DC outcome of 4,2, but that the 
substabtive game gave a cooperative outcome. 

If the EC side played Prisoners’ Dilemma in respect to 
substance and the EFTA side the same combination of Chichen and 
Stag Hunt then we get the game illustrated in fig. 10. 


Figure 10: Prisoners’ Dilemma vs. Chichen/Stag Hunt 
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be more in it for the EFTA countries than for the EC countries (see 
for instance Norman, 1989). As such a 3,4 outcome makes sense 
intutitively. The EFTA side are small countries which depend 
relatively more on the EC than the EC on EFTA. EFTA gets access to 
a bigger market than the EC and the effects of increased 
competition will be felt more. But the game structure of fig. 10 
does not explain why we should end up with the optimal outcome of 
cc. Indeed, given the dominant strategy of cooperation of the EFTA 
side one should expect a 4,2 outcome. If figure 10 does indeed 
represent the substantive game structure, the CC outcome can only 
be explained by wider political objectives, like postponing 
enlargement. 

Another possible explanation is misperception on the EC side. 
If the EC thought that the EFTA side also played Prisoners’ 
Dilemma, then the risk of mutual defection would have existed with 
the punitive - and Pareto-inferior outcome of 2,2 - as a real 
possibility. Such misperception may also partly explain the EC’s 
insistence on strong surveillance and enforcement mechanisms in the 
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EEA treaty. 

Finally, let us look ahead and see which decision games the 
parties may play in the future. The EEA Agreement has in a certain 
sense made the EC and EFTA allies. Does that mean that we will see 
some of the typical games of small and big allies been played in 
the future? The prediction would be that normally the EC will have 
a dominant strategy of defection. The EFTA side may have a 
contingent strategy. The possible games include that of Protector, 
where the most likely outcome will be DC or 4,3 in favour of the EC 
(see for instance Snyder and Diesing, 1977: 48). Should the EFTA 
Side play the comibination of Chicken and Stag Hunt we have seen 
then the outcome will be 4,2, more disadvantageous for EFTA. The 
EFTA bid for membership can thus be seen as a bid to get the EC to 
forego its dominant strategy of defection in respect to decision- 
making in favour of cooperation. 
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Preface 


In Korean society, through the process of industrialization, the 
discord between socio-economic interests expressed in various ways has 
occurred in the specialization of various social functions. The 
»~roblems of economy, society, culture, environment preservation, and 
protection of consumers are rapidly becoming political issues with the 
discord between classes resulting from industrialization. 

Passing through the process of democratization after the mid 1980s, 
the various interests which had not been expressed under the rule of 
authoritarian government are being expressed actively by interest 
groups. While Korean society is going through the process of 
industrialization and democratization, the existing interest groups 
have begun to strengthen their organizations and operations. In 
addition, the newly emergent interest groups which are seeking to 
organize the newly expressed interests and reflect them in the 
political process are actively widening the scope of their operations 
in different ways with the existing interest groups which showed a 
corporatist aspect in articulating interests. 

Korean interest groups, which are being activated, are continuously 
trying to influence the political process to achieve their purposes, 
and active participation in the election process is one of their 
important methods. But it is doubtful that Korean interest groups 
acted properly in the 14th presidential election in 1992. And most 
people evaluate their activities in that election as insignificant in 
comparison with other political groups. 

The purpose of this paper is to examine how major Korean interest 
groups established and carried out their strategies to express their 
interests throughout the 14th presidential election, and to explore 
their effectiveness by concentrating on their activities during that 
period. I expect that this study can reveal the rapidly changing 
character of interest group politics in Korea, and can also show us 
their likely behavior in the process of an on-going general election 
and local elections. For that purpose, this thesis first describes 
what election strategies each interest groups established for the 14th 
presidential election and what they steps they took respectively, and 
then examines their characteristics expressed in the process of 
establishing the ends of election activities and in the methods of 
exercising their influence by analyzing their overall strategies. In 
conclusion this paper will analyze the effectiveness of those 
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campaigin strategies. 

This study applies to the major interest groups which exercise great 
influence upon the political process of Korean society and act as 
spokesmen of the various interests. Those major interest groups 
include business interest groups, labor union groups, farmers’ group, 
teachers’ interest group, professional groups, public interest groups 
and coalition groups.” 

I collected the related materials of major interest groups such as 
pamphlets, questionnaire letters, recommendations, manifestoes, 
memorials for cooperation, and other related publications to examine 
the contents of election strategies which were used for the 14th 
presidential election to express their interests; and I interviewed 
individuals affiliated with interest groups concerned with the 
election.” In addition, I interviewed individuals affiliated with 
political parties, who were the objects of lobbying, about their 
experiences of being influenced by interest groups. I contacted the 
individuals either by telephone or exclusive meeting to examine the 
effectiveness of interest groups’ activities. 


1) For this study, interest groups are selected with standards such as 
its activity, influence and visibility. Those are the Federation of 
Korean Industries (FKI), Korea Employer’ Federation (KEF), Korea 
Federation of Small Business (KFSB), Federation of Korean Trade 
Union(FKTU), The Citizen Movement Council for Conducting Fair Election 
(CMCCFE ; Gong-Sun-Hyup), The Federation of Labor Union Nationwide 
(FLUN ; Chon-No-Hyup), Korean Federation (NF), Korean League of 
Farmers (KLF ; Chun-Kyo-Jo), Korean Bar Association (KBA), Korean 
Pharmaceutical Association (KPA), Citizen’s Coalition for Economic 
Justice (CCEJ), Korea YMCA federation, Korean national council of 
Women (KNCW), Korea Anti-Polution Movement Association (KAPMA), Korea 
Environmental Preservation Association (KEPA), National Council of 
Consumer Protection Organization (NCCPO). 


2) Main contents of interview are i) Does your interest group have campaign 
strategy ? ii) If not, why ? iii) What was your specific purpose of lobbying 
for the election ? iv) What did you prepare for campaiging ? v) How was it 
proceeded ? vi) What is your evaluation of your strategy ? 
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II. Activities of Interest Groups in the Presidential Election 


Business Interest Groups 


The Federation of Korean [ndustries (FKI), which is the center of 
Korean economic society, seems to have been inactive in the 14th 
presidential election. But this does not mean that FKI placed little 
importance on the election nor that it was indifferent toward the 
election outcome. 

Because of the emergence of the Unification People’s Party (UPP), 
FKI was worried about what kind of relations shold be established with 
the political sphere, and thus made strenuous efforts on this problen. 
FKI has maintained close relations with political powers since its 
inception, and has played the role of furnishing money for political 
activities. FKI showed contradictory attitudes toward the UPP which 
was founded mainly by Hyundai Corporation. On the one hand, FKI 
anticipated that the voice of the economic world could be strong over 
the political sphere if the UPP won the election, but, on the other 
hand, was concerned about worried about Hyundai’s operation after 
winning the election because they competed with it. So FKI had no 
choice but to be dubious about it. FKI refrained from itself in 
suggesting any policies during the election period, and showed no 
support for any particular political party or candidates. 

One thing the FKI did was to deliver its grand policy program 
“Policy for the New Government” to each candidate.” 

Unlike FKI, Korea Employers’ Federation (KEF) placed little 
importance on the presidential election, since it judged the election 
result would not have much effect on its activities and that they 
could not exercise great influence on the election. Although the 
total-wage system emerged as an important issue, KEF did not develop 
any active counterplan except to study and inform its members about 
the result of its study by organizing a counterplan committee. KEF 
did not express any opinion on the pledges of each political party. 
During the presidential campaign KEF held a seminar on the economic 


3) See monthly magazine "CHUN KYUHG RYUN,, December 1992, pp. 15 - 50. Korea 
Economic Research Institute, ‘National Strategies toward year 2,000 Korea 
Economy : Private Sector’s Perspective of the New Government,, December 1992. 
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policy of the three major parties by inviting chairpersons of the 
policy-making committees of the three political parties. (DLP, DP, 
UPP). KEF claims that each individual business has its own lobbying 
perspective so it does not need to lobby for then. KEF was 
concerned, however, with who would become Minister of the Economic 
Planning Board, Finance Minister and Economic Adviser in the Blue 
House, ® Even though it lobbied executive agencies such as _ the 
Ministry of Labor and the Ministry of Commerce and Industry as well as 
political parties, KEF emphasized that this was a normal activity. 

Korea Federation of Small Business (KFSB) made a recommendation to 
each political party about the polices for assisting minor enterprises 
and counterplans for activating the economy, and presented its views 
to the executive chairman of each political party when they visited 
the KFSB. But this is not specially noteworthy because such 
recommendations are frequently made in non-election periods. Though 
it did not support any particular political party or candidate during 
the election period, it is evident that the KFSB had a pro-ruling 
party attitude - - about 40 percent of its annual budget comes from 
the government. 


2. Labor Union Groups 


Federation of Korean Trade Unions (FKTU) which elected Park Jong Gun 
as its chairman in October 1988, began political activities in line 
with his pledge after his victory. It established four concrete 
strategies for the election and decided to actively and autonomously 


participate in various elections such as local election as well as 
general elections. 


FKTU tried establish its broad campaign strategy in July 1992 for 
the presidential election but was unable to formulate a detailed plan 
because of the existence of sub-groups within FKTU. Without a unified 
interpretation and shared consensus regarding the political situation, 
it was difficult to prod members in a certain direction. 


4) Among the big-five business interest groups, the Federation of Korean 
Industries (FKI) is the most lobbying-oriented organization and was involved in 
such practical matters as analyzing the economic situation, providing guideline 
for negotiation with labor unions, and suggesting alternative economic policies 


to the concerned administration. Summary of personal interview with member of 
FKI in January 1993. 


During the election period, FKTU continuously tried to express its 
interest to lawnmakers on legislation, sought the help of government 
in resolving labor disputes, and informed the people of its position 
through its bulletins. Important for its interests was the problem 
of political activities of labor unions and the residence and taxes of 
workers. 

FKTU analyzed the election pledges of each political party and 
pointed out some fallacies and contradictions in the various pledges.» 
On the one hand, FKTU was happy to see that the parties were 
reflecting its views in their pledges. On the other hand, FKTU was 
not confident that those pledges would be realized after the 
presidential election. 

Though it saw the foundation of the UPP as the emergence of a giant 
business party which it perceived as anti-national and anti-labor in 
character, it did not launch any particular activities against the PP. 
Instead, FKTU expressed its concern for a fair election and joined the 
Citizen Movement Council for Conducting a Fair Election 
(CMCCFE;Gong-Sun-Hyup) activities rather than work for a particular 
candidate. By strengthening its connection with CMCCFE, FKTU could 
present a favorable image of itself to the mass public who usually 
thought that labor unions including FKTU were engaged in radical 
demonstrations. It actively sought a clean election mainly in 
association with CMCCFE and various other social groups. Such 
activities included demonstrations, marches, fund-raising drives, and 
distribution of stickers. After the presidential election, FKTU 
leaders met with President-elect Kim Young Sam and requested 
confirmation of election pledges concerning labor issues. 

The Federation of Labor Unions Nationwide (FLUN; Chon-No—Hyup) 
became inactive owing to its being a subsidiary of the National 
Federation. FLUN did not have an official channel through which its 
interests could be expressed because FLUN was not recognized as a 
legal orgnization by government officials. FLUN, as a member of the 
National Federation, worked under the direction of that body. At 
first, the Central Committee of FLUN, the highest decision-making 
body, decided to have its own candidate for the 14th presidential 
election. But, FLUN later decided to follow the National Federation 
decision to support the so-called “Democratic Candidate.” FLUN also 
engaged in campaign activities by organizing a “Workers’ Campaign 


5) See FKTU ‘Political Lecture,, July 1992, pp. 15 - 19. 
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Center.” Important issues rasied by FLUN were revision of labor union 
laws, abolition of the total-wage system, and ensuring job security 
among others. 


3. Farmers’ Groups 


These organizations performed joint struggles as members of the 
National Federation while engaged in individual programs for the 
election based on a proper motto and the principle of agrarian 
movements. 

Korean League of Farmers (Jeon-Nongs KLF) prepared for the 
presidential election for seven months and finally decided to follow 
the direction of the National Federation (NF) because the KLF Central 
Committee could not come to conclusion on whether to hold a meeting of 
representatives or not. KFL was engaged in several campaign 
activities such as small-size Sarangbang discussions, PR and visits to 
individual families. KLF was concerned with Uruguay Round (UR) issues 
and policy alternatives of the administration for the UR.® KLF argued 
that a new government with a new perception of UR should be 
established and thus supported the so-called Pan-democratic candidate. 
KFL was not aimed at the Democratic Liberal Party (DLP) because KLF 
thought it was useless to press the DLP as well as the 
administration. 

The first program was drawn up by central executives composed of 
provincial representatives; a process which had taken three months. 
The central committee, composed of town representatives, discussed, 
examined and adopt it. This is the way the decision-making tracks 
downward from the central executives. 

KLF analyzed the general election mood, selected the motto of its 
movement and proposed a corresponding program for each town. 

Also, KLF proposed the twelve policies. To achieve them, KLF 
insisted on changing agricultural laws, ending the negative aspects of 
the system, adopting new laws and establishing additional 
institutions. 

KLF organized discussions and disclosed what it saw as_ bad 
agricultural policies by government while emphasizing cooperation. 


6) KLF, ‘Farmers and Politics, (Monthly) November 1992. KLF continuously 
educate its members by distributing several pamphlets which direct farmers’ 
campaign strategy in the presidential election. 


They valued their intensification of their efforts through the 14th 
general election irrespective of the results. Their election efforts 
should be highly evaluated in that had their own policy and strategy. 


4. Teachers’ Groups 


Korean Federation of Teachers’ Association (KFTA) was stimulated by 
the establishment of Chun-Kyo-Jo and sought the self-innovation and 
democratic reforms in organization and management. It has broken free 
from the passive postures of the past and is now voluntarily 
expressing its benefits and has performed actively in a systematic way 
before and after the presidential election. 

KFTA expresses its concern toward the mass public through their 
members even through KFTA lacks a direct channel to citizens. KFTA 
distributes 300,000 newspapers to its members every week and meets 
frequently with officials of the Education Ministry by establishing 
negotiating teams in the organization. KFTA has been pleased because 
some of its members were appointed to important political position 
like Prime Minister and Minister of Culture. KFTA feels that the 
status of the Education Ministry is relatively low in the Cabinet, and 
so it emphasizes lobbying the National Assembly. KFTA’s basic 
campaign strategy for the presidential election consists of three 
stages. 

First, KFTA tried to encourage the candidates to become more 
concerned with education issues. Second, it made efforts to put 
education issues in the candidates’ election pledges. Finally, KFTA 
groped to have a friendly relationship with the new government. 

KFTA has distributed suggestions since January 1992 to every 
political party regarding public-pledges on education. Some of the 
important items were the Appointment of Superior Educators Law, the 
Investment Acceleration for Education Facilities Law, guaranteed 
freedom of teachers association, and an emphasis on specialization in 
the education budget. Each chapter contains the necessity of the 
category, contents of the suggested bill, a counter-measure policy and 
expected results. So it contains an appropriate pressure method for 
the political party in the process of the presidentail election. 
Also, KFTA invited representatives of the three major parties and held 
a debate on education policies. KFTA, which offered an opportunity to 
listen to each party’s plan on education policy, also encouraged 
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educators to express their ideas.” KFTA evaluated its campaign 
strategy as a great success because its views were well reflected in 
the election pledges of the three major political parties. ® 

Chun-Kyo-Jo has already finished establishing Election-strategy 3 
months before the election. Plan for the election strategies were 
made along the line of hierachy. Chun-Kyo-Jo is self-confident that 
the decision making procedure was democratic. Actually, their effort 
to derive a consent within the members was eminent compared witrh 
other orgaqnizations. Chun-Kyo-Jo was working as a member of National 
Federation. It supported candidate Kim DaeJung who the National 
Federation decided to support. Chun-Kyo-Jo established its own 
four-stage election strategy (prepation - initiation - positive 
participation- evaluation). Chun-Kyo-Jo asked the presidential 
candidates and their parties to legalize Chun-Kyo-Jo and have their 
1,500 members back to school as soon as possible.” Kim DaeJung, Park 
ChanJong and Baek KiWan promised to accept Chun-Kyo-Jo’s argument. 
Chun-Kyo-Jo has urged all the political parties facing the 14th 
presidential election to accept their policy as a pledge. 


Professional Groups 


Professional intellectual groups were dormant and did not establish 
a specific strategy during the 14th presidential election.” The 
Korean Bar Association (KBA), whose principle was _ political 
neutrality, only urged all sectors of society to realize a fair 
election and did not engage in any activities in support of or in 
opposition to any candidates. KBA has temporarily managed the 
Committee for Clean Election (CCE) whenever an election was held while 
its activities were limited to hanging banners, distributing 
statements to the media and presenting its opinions to the parties." 

Several days before the presidential election, KBA issued a special 


7) KFTA, pamphlet ‘Education policies of three candidates,, October 1992. 

8) Kim Young Sam called himself the Education President while Kim Dae Jung 
called the new government an Education Government. Chung Ju Young pledged that 
the budget for education would be the first large portion in the new government. 
9) See “ChunKyoJo Shinmoon,, biweekly December 7, 1992. 

10) It is believed that professional interest groups such as KBA, KMA, KPA are 
conservative and status-que-oriented in Korean society. 

11) Special committee of Clean Election was established with the new section of 
committee management on July 27, 1992. 
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report on “Civil Rights in Korea.” KBA denied any political 
implication in its report and claimed that its release was 
coincidental. 

The Korean Pharmaceutical Association (KPA), alse did not establish 
a strategy for the 14th presidental election nor did it express a 
formal position of support. All it did was to inform its members of 
the candidates who could represent their interests after being 
elected. KPA members are located all over the nation and are in the 
position of arousing public opinion. 

The KPA would rather seek to contact candidates after they are 
elected rather than reject candidates who would not represent their 
interests and support those who do. The KPA has requested that the 
policy-planning office of the parties for make a _ pledge on 
health-medicine and socio-environmental policies. 


6. Public interest groups 


Citizen’s Coalition for Economic Justice (CCEJ) established plans 


for the election since early 1992. Election strategies were decided 
by standing executive branch which is a deliberative organ. CCEJ is 
known for its well-planned campaign strategy. For the 14th 
presidential election CCEJ established a time-table through which its 
activities proceeded. Priority of the election strategy was to 
propose reforms to realize economic justice through the election. 
Next, they emphasized fair election in association with the CMCCFE. 
In October 1992, CCEJ suggested 13 issues to each candidate to be 
solved by the new administration. In November, CCEJ held a forum for 
candidates and published an evaluation paper which analyzed pledges of 
each candidate. 

CCEJ collected the policy-pledges of each party and published a 
comparison and analysis with its own policies. CCEJ performed a 
policy survey on 13 reform subjects which included the real-name 
system in finance, tax reforms to prevent land _ speculation, 
independence of the Central Bank, and opening markets for agricultural 
products.’2 Election laws and revision of the political funds law were 
included in the study. 


12) For detailed subjects, see pamphlet CCEJ ‘Thirteen policy alternatives for 
Economic Reform and Democratization,, October 1992. 
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Korea YMCA Federation transformed the YMCA Citizen’s Room into a 
complaint booth for allegations of corruption, with the Federation’s 
Secretary-General acting as the joint representative for CMCCFE. 
About 40 branches nation-wide became the backbone of CME€CFE’s 
activities to prevent illegal activities. In addition, it held 
policy-debates by inviting party officials and candidates to steer the 
election into a competition. 

Among the active interest groups in the 14th presidential election 
were women interest groups. Women rights have been expressed through 
many groups. Among them, Korean National Council of Women (KNCW) and 
Korean League of Women Yoters (KLWV) are the representative interest 
group. Even through women’s power is not well organized, interest 
groups for women could play a significant role because of the strong 
need for women’s support on the part of presidential candidates. 

During the general election, KNCW established a strategy to have 
women elected but failed. The goal of women’s interest groups during 
the presidential election was to make women’s issues public and 
support the candidate who was more concerned with women’s issues. In 
June, the KNCW tried to meet candidates to discuss women’s issues. 
KNCW compared election pledges of each candidate and published its 
analysis. KNCW also tried to mobilize the electoral power of women 
in the 14th presidential election. From the candidates’ point of 
view, more than half of the voters are women and so they sought to 
aggregate women’s interests into their election pledges. 

Women’s interest groups tried not only to project their views into 
election pledges but also to set up a time schedule for the 
implementation of those pledges. Taking advantage of the high 
visibility of women’s interest groups, they wanted to establish stable 
channels with political parties. Women’s interest groups, after Kim 
Young Sam was elected, said that many women should be in the new 
cabinet in order to compensate for the small number of women in the 
Natioanl Asesembly. 

KNCW has recognized the necessity of eliminating obstacles that 
prevent women from moving into politics with the results of the 14th 
general election. So, they indicated the importance of ending women’s 
inferiority complex toward men when it comes to politics. 

Korea Anti-—Polution Movement Association (KAPMA) did not set forth a 
specific strategy in the 14th presidential election because they 


13) See KNCW "YeoSung (Women) ,, July 1992, pp. 6 14. 
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concluded that they did not have enough personnel or a large enough 
budget to bring environmental problems into public focus. KAPMA 
recognizes the importance of possessing common goals from the aspect 
of social reform. Regarding important and specialized issues, the 
KAPMA felt that it needed a principle of independence but that a 
coalition strategy was nec2ssary. Through its own survey, KAPMA found 
that about 20 percent of the public knows about KAPMA. KAPMA judged 
that national recognition of environmental problems was forming and it 
tried to strengthen its organization at the same time. It also 
conducted demonstrations, received on-the-road-signatures of support, 
and emphasized environmental problems through the mass. nmedia. 
Although KAPMA did not possess a detailed election strategy, it 
recognized environmental problems as a socio-structural problem and 


founded the environmental movement as part of the popular-democratic 
movement. 


In this election, KAPMA tried hard to make the nuclear waste dumping 
site problem into an election-issue for the people of the Anmyundo, 
Jangheung, Kosung, Youngil, Yangyang and Uljin areas. Although they 
did not show unified support or opposition to a specific party, some 


sub-branch organizations and members worked as volunteers.” 

Korea Environmental Preservation Association (KEPA) is receiving 
budget assistance from the government, so it cannot express a view 
completely independent from the government. Therefore, it showed 
almost no activity in the election but it did distribute its own 
booklets to political parties and related government organs, and 
collect posters or mottos as a method for public advertisement. 
National Council of Consumer Protection Organization (NCCPO) found 
that it lacked man power and finance for effective presidential 
campaigning. Consumer groups claimed that in the presidential 
election, consumer interests could not be articulated because 
candidates and political parties were not concerned with it. They 
urged that consumer groups should formulate their power in the 
political arena.” 


14) The KAMPA expanded its organization by absorbing other environmental groups. 
Now it is called the Korea Action Federation for Environment (KAFE). 
15) Summary of personal interview in January 1993. 


7. Coalition Groups 


The National Federation (NF) is a political alliance consisting of 
12 regional organizations and 13 branch organizations. They have 
transcended the activities of interest groups in the last general 
election and are currently endeavoring to bring about a people’s 
congress for the establishment of a democratic reform government to 
establish a democratic government. 

The National Federation made public 8 election principles on 
February 19 1992, and set up objectives to accelerate mass political 
participation and to strengthen their political power. 

Some members of the National Federation have insisted that rather 
than trying to accomplish everything through this election, they 
wanted this opportunity to be a turning point for the popular masses 
to achieve political power. In the general election NF failed to have 
its own candidates in every district and supported other candidates 
selectively. 

The National Federation discussed its campaign activities for five 
months and finally decided to support the so-called pan-democratic 
candidate Kim DaeJung by adopting a policy coalition with DP. NF 
power and lobbying strategy was in the presidential election was not 
effective. NF, selected fiftyfour items, engaged in _ mutual 
negotiation with the DP, and reached a compromise to form a pocily 
coalition.” Though NF was not successful in winning the presidential 
election, it evaluated its campaign strategy as successful in that NF 
could induce support from various organization in both urban and rural 
areas. 

CMCCFC started its activities in 1991 with a large unit local 
election and began preparations for the general election in December 
that year. Seeking a fair election, CMCCFC expressed the morality of 
political fairness and neutrality; further that they could not support 
a specific political party. Groups that were against this policy 
could not participate as a member. Election strategies and major task 


16) It is controversial to put NF and CMCCFC into a new category of interest 
groups because they are temporary organizations. However, activities of those 
groups are almost same as that of other interest groups. 

17) For a detailed discussion on the process of negotiation between the NF and 
the DP, see "Studies on Political Situation, December 1992. pp. 34-40. 
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plans were decided in the executive committee where general affairs 
concerning finance, organization public relations, and mass-media 
relations were being discussed. As a public relations activity, they 
distributed fair-election stickers. They supported many movenments 
among the people; for instance, rejection of libery, participation in 
voting and filing of complaints on corrupt electioneering through 
hearings, seminars, and street campaigns. CMCCFE concluded its 
activities centering on local residence groups in regions where 
corrupt election activity was especially high. 

CMCCFE regarded government intervention as the main factor in 
corrupt electioneering in the coming election so they set up booths 
to file complaints of government actions and a watchdog committee on 
intervention was established. Beside statements to the public, CMCCFE 
has also tried to fuction as a watch dog over political parties. It 
also managed to establish a coalition with the Central Election 
Management Committee (CEMC), a government body. 

The fact that the number of groups increased made it possible a 
nation-wide movement througn which it was able to establish complaint 
filing booths in cities and counties all over the country. 

With the experiences earned from the general election, CMCCFE will 
not only remain as a watchdog over election corruption, seek 
fair-election campaigns, and voluntarily exercise election reform 
movements and voter reform movements. Because of regionalism, money 
influence and government intervention, CMCCFE will focus on changing 
the election culture into a policy competition field and practicing 
the political neutrality of the government and public servants.® 


III. Analysis of Campaign Strategies 


Analysis of the campaign strategies of the interest groups is 
related to the analysis of goals pursued by the interest groups. 

Interest group goals in the 14th presidential election could be 
classified into the following categories: First, electing a specific 
candidate who will represent group interests; Second, raising 
issues concerning interest groups and converting them into policy; 


18) See CMCCFE, “Evaluation of 14th presidential election,” (pamphlet). 


pamphlet, positive 14th presidential election were analyzed. 


In this 
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Third, utilizing the election to enlarge and strengthen their 
organization; Finally, to realize a fair-election. Nevertheless, 
each interest group could set forth it respective goals for this 
election. 

Among the interest groups only NF chose a candidate. It could then 
be said that only few interest groups had as their goal electing a 
certain candidate. Pro and cons stem from the fact that the interest 
groups are making a preference order of their own for politicians. 
But it is an affirmation that such acts will provide a standard of 
choice for voters. 

Next, interest groups have raised problems important to them as 
issues of the presidential election and have set up a strategic goal 
to let the parties accept this as one of the public pledges. 

Almost all the interest groups studied have tried to convert their 
issues into policy in the 14th presidential election. Among them, the 
activities of CCEJ, KFTA, Chun-Kyo-Jo, KEPA stand out. CCEJ’s 
Committee for Policy Studied has published several reports. 
Proposeing an alternative policy of tasks to be achieved in several 
categories such as land, housing, finance and regional autonomy. 

Instead of expecting each parties to widely accept’ the 
policy-demands of each interest group in the presidential election, 
rather interest groups wanted their demands to play the role of 
guidance for voters in choosing a candidate or party. It seems that 
the intention of The Korean Pharmaceutical Association’s analysis of 
each party’s policy and distribution of the results to its members was 
intended to show indirectly the field of issues important to 
pharmacists and that they could criticize or support political parties 
at the right time. 


Political parties have accepted part of the proposed policy from the 
interest groups as a public pledge but they are accepted generally as 
an abstract or rhetorical pledge and the cases are rare in which they 
actually scrutinize the proposals, verify their reality and establish 
budget measures. We must recognize the existence of a complex 
decision-making procedure for the proposals to be set forth as a 
genuine public pledge. 


Also, interest groups must not concentrate their concerns on how 
many of their policy proposals have been realized as public pledges; 
but, it is necessary that they scrutinize how much they have actually 
been put into practice. If it turns out that the public pledges of 
the 13th and 14th elections were practically the same, then policy 
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proposals by interest groups during the elections would only become 
fleeting event. 

Some groups under the National Federation have emphasized 
public-consciousness, systematization of their organization and 
upgrading of their fighting spirit. Some of the participating groups 
have insisted on vigilance against the illusion of expecting to 
achieve everything too suddenly. KLF held home meetings to increase 
their members while publicizing the current problems of agriculture 
and the government’s failure in agricultural administration. They 
have even carried out a voting-bloc movement that urges the family 
members to participate. 

The above-mentioned strategic goals could be achieved as they attain 
the two goals also mentioned above. Thus, other interest groups must 
endeavor to demonstrate their firm solidarity by mobilizing members 
and re-educating them through this election. 

The most ordinary but difficult goal to achieve in the 14th 
presidential election was a fair election. For this, all the groups 
cited in this research have eagerly participated. The main goal of 
CMCCFE was to carry out a fair election and most of the participating 
groups in CMCCFE made a fair election as their number one goal. A 
fair election was most likely to be affected by the government’s 
intervention, and there were a lot of efforts by interest groups to 
stop this. Considering the importance of a fair election, the 
activities of CMCCFE and other interest groups must be increased. Few 
key members of the National Federation were doubtful bringing about 
any change with the activities of CMCCFE and criticized such goal 
setting as a petit-bourgeois act. 

The interesting thing about the method of influence used by the 
interest groups in the 14th election was that they used the coalition 
strategy frequently. Coalition strategy of the interest groups is 
recognized as a very effective method. The independent interest 
groups of Korea are yet too weak to apply pressure on their own in 
terms of system; therefore, it is necessary for similar interest 
groups to pursue a coalition -lobbying strategy to achieve their 
common goal. 

In the 14th presidential election, the coalition strategy was 
predominant in the activities of CMCCFE and in the process of 
cooperation between the National Federation and DP. But in order to 
make such strategies successful, the newly established groups such as 
CMCCFE or National Federation must be capable of comprehending and 
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converging the common goals of constituting groups. Also, a unitary 
controlling system is prefered to perform their coalition strategies. 
We can find from the above that CMCCFE and its constituents have 
shown a voluntarily participation posture under one objective; to 
accomplish a fair election. That is to say that each individual group 
of CMCCFE has maintained its original benefit and goals without much 
change, rather, they have taken part in increasing the benefits of 
individual groups by participating in the CMCCFE. But in the case of 
the National Federation, it was different. Though the original 
benefits of each group in the National Federation did not collide with 
that of the National Federation’s coalition strategy, many 
Similarities between the two have also brought about a_i few 
difficulties. For instance, Chun-Kyo-Jo and KLF’s objectives were 
different due to the fact that the socio-economic basis of the members 
did not match. For Chun-Kyo-Jo, acquisition of Chun-Kyo-Jo’s 
legitimacy was its number one priority. On the other hand, KLF has 
set forth issues like anti-market opening for agricultural product 
policy or plans to vitalize the agricultural economy as the important 
objective. An anti-DLP movement or supporting the Democratic 


candidate could have become the key points of coalition strategy but 
there were limitations in uniting the participating groups with such a 
strategy. 


IV. Analysis of Interest Group Influence 


It is very difficult to analyze how and in what degree various 
interest group pressures had influence on the election result and 
changed attitudes of candidates and political parties during the 14th 
presidential election. This is so, first, because of the 
impossibility of measuring quality of pressures or attitudinal change 
and also because of the difficulty of preparing an appropriate 
analytical framework for numerous factors affecting the election 
result. Nevertheless, discussion of interest groups’ influence on the 
generad election is very aeportant because of the necessity to 
acknowledge more effective and cost-cutting ways to accomplish goals 
for interest groups. 

Policy-makers of each political party evaluated the activities of 
interest groups during the election and found that they were not 
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effective except for a few major interest groups. 

Although each party accepts, analyzes, and processes individual or 
group requirements at the respective policy department or of civil 
petitions, it did not accept policy proposals from special interest 
groups to establish its own policy during the election. 

Often political parties could not support special interests 
confronting each other. For example, parties could not totally agree 
with either Chun-Kyo-Jo or KFTA because of conflicting interests 
between the two and only accepted part of the suggestions which were 
agreeable with a party’s basic policy. Another explanatigf was that 
*public” party could not easily accept policy proposals from interest 
groups which represented narrow-minded and self-oriented interests. 

Specific interest groups are not strong at the national level but at 
the local level. KAPMA was strong in areas where nuclear waste 
facilities were located. The election campaigns of FKTU and FLUN were 
relatively effective in certain areas where workers were the majority. 

Interest groups did not actively become involved in the eiection 
because they already recognized the limits of their campaign strategy. 
For example, pressures of interest groups were not strong in the 
electoral districts in Chunnam Province. It was because interest 
groups judged that the election result was already decided by 
regionalism 

For effective activities of interest groups not only during the 
election but also in the daily input process, those groups should 
secure personal and material resources. It is also important to 
secure invisible resources such as unity of an _ organization, 
accumulated experience, and political reputation. An aggressive 
attitude is needed to help candidates garner resources of interest 
groups on election results. 


Conclusion 


Through the considerations above, we can conclude the strategies of 
Korean interest groups are as follows: First, only a few limited 
interest groups established strategic ends and worked systematically 
for accomplishing them during the 14th presidential general election. 
And they could not apply much influence on the political parties or 
candidates. Most interest groups did not take an active part in the 
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election unless the result of the election was expected to infringe 
existing interests of their own. They often present such reasons for 
their being inactive as that they should adopt a take neutral attitude 
toward politics. It is true that the activities of interest groups 
are essentially political and thus to express their political 
preference, but the scope of their activities for the election can be 
widened by having no political preference. And even though they 
express their political preference, they can overcome the logic of 
being politically neutral by the sophistication of their way of 
expression. Interest groups should overcome their allergic attitudes 
toward the political activities and recognize that the general 
election is a good chance of expressing their own interests. 

Second, the social system is not so organized as to encompass the 
activities of interest groups for the general election. For securing 
the normal activities of interest groups, it is required that other 
political actors should accept the normal activities of interest 
groups, and a permanent communication path between them (the interest 
groups and other political actors) shold be instituted. When we 
consider the cases of interest groups and political parties, we can 
find that the political parties do not correctly recognize the demands 
of interest groups of each social section and treat them as simple 
civil appeals. Also, the interest groups. revealed inclined attitudes 
toward the political parties which are supposed to treat their demands 
in a friendly way. 

Third, the interest groups founded after the mid-1980s established 
more systematic and active election strategies than the already 
existing interest groups. And those interest groups which grew 
independently or were opposed to the government, actively participated 
in the election. Among the existing interest groups - —- KFTA and 
FKTU, which were stimulated by the newly established interest groups 
and were trying to transform themselves - - made a scientific and 
adequate use of campaign strategies through the support of extensive 
key organs and their long experience. While FLUN and Chun-Kyo-Jo had 
limited autonomous election strategies, being circumscribed by the 
wider framework of the National Federation, FKTU and KFTA had a 
comprehensive view on the election. This means that the organization 
of a group, internal elements of leadership and the process of 
decision making, and environmental elements of an organization had 
important roles.% In the case of FLUN, it seemed that the external 


factors such as the overall tendency of Korean society toward 
conservatism resulting from the collapse of socialist countries, its 
relations with the political parties and the National Federation, and 
the activation of FKTU prescribed its election strategies. 

Fourth, it is true that the election strategies of Korean interest 
groups remain at the infant stage, but they are expected to play an 
active and systematic role in coming elections. When we take into 
consideration that the election strategies of interest groups differ 
according to the character and meaning of elections and that the 
character and aspects of election are closely related with the 
poltical power structure, we can recommend that Korean interest groups 
should continuously prepare ways to express their own interests which 
can be applied to the rapidly changing political society. 

Every interest grcup has tried to associate with each other for the 
14th presidential election, and this kind of movement is desirable, 
the situation of Korea in which the structures and organizations of 
interest groups are very limited. For a successful coalition with 
each other, the center of association should grasp the common 
interests and purposes of its members. The successful election 
activities of CMCCFE were due to the validity of its purposes which 
are equivalent to those of its members. 

Finally, we can point out that the most important election strategy 
of interest groups - - the offering of money for political activities 
- - did not show itself up front. Every interest group asserts that 
they neither collect contributions nor provide money for political 
activities. It is evauluated that the activities of interest groups 
for the general election are out of balance because of the absence of 
legal and institutional devices regarding money for political 
activities. This does not mean that the ability of gathering money 
for political activities depends on the ability of interest groups as 
in the case of America. It is expected that if the flow of money for 
election activities is revealed up front and if interest groups join 
that process, studies of their strategies for general election can 
have vitality. 

Major interest groups in Korea are working to establish a new 
lobbying channel to approach the new civilian government. They 
perceived that the new government would change the political 


19) ChungHee Lee, “Political Ideology of Interest Groups in Korea,” 


Political Science Reviwe, vol. 24 no. 2, 1990. pp. 73 - 94. 
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atmosphere rapidly. In fact, the relationship between interest groups 
and other political actors is changing and a new pattern of lobbying 
should be established. 
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RACIAL IDENTITY POLITICS AND POLITICAL COMMUNITY 
Conditions of Possibility and Impossibility 


When the dominated pursuit of distinction leads 
assert what distinguishes them--that is, 
they are dominated and constituted as 
to the kind which 


the dominated 

the very thing in the nam 
vulgar--according to the logic 
leads stigmatized groups to claim the stigma as 
for their identity, should one talk of resistance? And when, conve 
strive to shed that which marks them as vulgar, and to appropriate 
allow them to become assimilated, should one talk of submission? 
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La ou la chévre est attachée, il faut qu'elle broute.+ 


1 Situating Identity Politics: 
In the definitive text of 
American history, Louls Hartz confidently 
equivalence of American politics and the Lockean 
liberal ideas: "There has never been a "liberal 
real "liberal" party in America: we have only had the 
Way of Life, a nationalist articulation of Locke which 
does not know that Locke himself is involved."* Hartz' 
study, The Liberal Tradition America, written during 
years of the Cold War, reflects a feeling of certainty 
heady decades after the New Deal transformed the lands 
American politics and culture. It also indicates, from | 
perspective, the extent to which a liberal vision of 
become indistinguishable from our general experience 
means to be Americans. His critique of 
historiography, which is considered a vain sear 
villains and heroes in a society without a yee om 
poses the issue succinctly. The problem in American 
history is not one of the tyranny of the majori 
existence of “virtual unanimity" concerning 
liberal political values. In other words, it is 
consensus which confounds those worrying about the 
of a ruling elite. From the perspective of another 
political thought, Hartz's consensus thesis can 
paradoxically as the existence of cultural hegemony 
(i.e. the liberal tradition) in the absence of 
class.? 
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Writing roughly thirty-five years later, historian Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. frets over the breakdown of the liberal 
consensus. Reflecting on the transformation of rituals 
celebrating the American melting pot into "“extravaganzas of 
ethnic distinctiveness," he argues that the "ethnic upsurge" 
which originated as a "protest against the Anglocentric culture," 
has now become "a cult, and today it threatens to become a 
counterrevolution against the original theory of America as "one 
people," a common culture, a single nation."* The political - 
integrative function of the voluntary associations of American 
Civil society, which was praised by Tocqueville and identified by 
James Bryce as an “amazing solvent power," seems unable to deter 
the anti-assimilationist movement of the new “unmeltable 
ethnics."° Although he does not use the term identity politics, 
Schlesinger nonetheless refers to "multiculturalism" as "a 
reaction against Anglo- or Eurocentrism," and concludes that the 
"cult of ethnicity in general and the Afrocentric campaign in 
particular do not bode well either for American education or for 
the future of the republic."® 

This essay is an attempt to theorize the identity politics 
of race in America, without accepting at face value either the 
claims of the activists, or the delegitimating discourse of their 
harshest critics.’ I will focus in particular on the assertion of 
an African-American or black racial identity as the basis for 
justifying a set of normative and political power claims. Drawing 
on Pierre Bourdieu's theory of symbolic power and the Gramscian 
concept of cultural hegemony, I will demonstrate how racial 


identity politics redraws the definition of the "political" in 
the liberal tradition from individual rights and interests to the 


by the dominant fundamental group; this consent is “historically" caused by 
the prestige (and consequent confidence) which the dominant groups enjoys 
because of its position and function in the world of production." Selections 
From the Prison Notebooks of Antonio Gramsci, ed. and trans. Quintin Hoare and 
Geoffrey Nowell Smith (New York: International Publishers, 1971), 12. 
Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., The Disuniting of America (N.p.: Whittle 

Direct Books, 1991), 17. 

> "The amazing solvent power which American institutions, habits, and 
ideas exercise upon newcomers of all races...quickly dissolving and 
assimilating the foreign bodies that are poured into her mass." Quote of James 
Bryce, The American Commonwealth in Schlesinger, op. cit., 7. 
Tbhid., 40. 
In this essay, I will be more concerned with the proponents of racial 
identity politics than its detractors. Besides Schlesinger's slim volume, the 
critical discourse against racial identity politics--often associated with 
“multiculturalism"--includes several jeremiads whose most eloquent formulation 
is Allan Bloom's The Closing of the American Mind (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1987) and Dinesh D'Souza's Illiberal Education (New York: Vintage 
Books, 1992). For a representative multiculturalist statement see Henry 
Giroux, “Post-colonial ruptures and democratic possibilities: multiculturalism 
as anti-racist pedagogy," Cultural Critique, 22 (Spring 1992): 5-39. For a 
nuanced defense of the canon of “difference” against the skepticism of the 
anti-canonical cultural left, see Henry Louis Gates, Jr., “Whose canon is it, 
anyway," The New York Times Book Review, February 26, 1989. 
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symbolic representation of personal and collective identity. Thus 
redefined, the "politics" of racial identity is a strategic use 
of cultural capital--namely, racial identity (asserted as a 
shared historical past, collective memory, or unique vision) --as 
a symbolic resource to empower normative and political claims. 
This use of the cultural capital of identity opens new horizons 
of political contestation by challenging the cultural hegemony 
(or symbolic domination) of the liberal tradition. This coming 
is revealed in the discourse of identity politics (in general 
be based on different forms of symbolic exclusion of 
classes of social agents based on race, gender, sexuality, 
class and ethnicity. 

At the same time, the discourse of racial identity 
runs up against its own theoretical limits. Because it 
fails to thematize the structural transformations in the 
order of race during the last fifty years, it founders 
problem of the formation of political community. Similar 
social choice theory, which begins “with a given set of 
so that the issue of a normative justification of poli 
boundaries does not arise,"?2 the discourse of racial 
assumes a given set of racially identified agents. Howeve 
givenness of the agents (defined as blacks or African-Ameri 
as well as the political boundaries of a racially defined 
community have been reordered both symbolically and physi: 
the principle of integrationism, a key component of the 
political self-understanding and the dominant means of act! 
racial equality in America. While the "failure" of integra 
strategies to rectify the continued existence of exclusi 
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8 My analysis i ebted Bourdieu's theoretical framewo 
the study of cul whic described by Loic Wacquant 
“generalized po c economy symbolic violence and domination." 
Wacquant, “Symbolic violence and the making of the French agriculturali 
enguiry into Bourdieu's sociology," The Australian and New Zealand Jour 
Sociology 23, 1 (March 1987): 65. Throughout this essay I will employ 
of Bourdieu's concepts: symbolic power, symbolic violence; cultural 
and the concept of social space. Full elaborations of 
found in, for example, Pierre Bourdieu, "On symbolic pow 
Symbolic Power, ed. and intro. . Thompson. 

(Cambridge, MA: Harvard UP, 1991) 1] 70; “Social space 

and "The uses of the ‘'people,'" i n Other Words: Essays 

Sociology, trans. Matthew Adamson i : Stanford UP, 

ISS; Distinetzon: A Social. CELEI of the Judgement of 

Nice (Cambridge, MA: Harvard UP, 

concepts of habitus and of field 

24. For a detailed explication 

L.J.D. Wacquant, An Invitation lexive Sociology pega 

Chicago Press, 1992). For ; assessment of the 

concept of cultural hegemony sé .J. Jackson Lears, “The concept on: 
hegemony: problems and possibi American Historical Review, 
1985): 567-593. 

9 Jon Elster, "The mark and the forum: three varieties 
theory," in Foundations of Choice Theory, eds. Jon Elste 
Hylland (Cambridge: Cambridge U 1986), 105. 
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severe deprivations ordered along racial lines in the economic, 
political, and educational spheres of American life creates the 
conditions of possibility for the assertion of racial identity 
politics, it is the "success" of integrationism in effacing the 
rigid symbolic boundaries of race that poses the sociological 
limits for a type of politics premised on the immutability of the 
distinction of race. 


2 Fragmenting the Doxa of Racial Gemeinschaft: Brown and the 
Construction of an Integrationist Idiom 


Nearly thirty years after the Brown decision opened -the 
legal path toward the desegregation of public schools, it is rare 
to hear an encouraging word about integration. Among a wide 
variety of political and policy circles, integration--the utopian 
project of postwar political liberals and progressive social 
scientists--is held to have been a failure. The statistical 
evidence which can be mustered by the critics seems 

1controvertible: from average wages to life expectancy blacks 

ill lag behind whites. In the area of education, considered by 
social scientists as the best predictor of economic success, i.e. 
upward mobility, earlier advances appear to have been reversed 
to the point where public educational settings segregated by race 
and gender have been proposed as more efficacious than integrated 
ones. Statistics gathered on the rate of persistence toward a 
degree among black college students in comparison to whites 
indicate a continuing pattern of inequality.!° Another indicator 
of racial integration, the movement of blacks into professions, 
does not point to success: blacks make up 3.7 percent of law 
faculty, 1.9 percent of medical school faculty, 4 percent of 
University faculty in general, 2.3 percent of lawyers and judges, 
3.3 per-cent of doctors, 4.3 percent of financial managers, and 
.4 per-cent of authors.1!! However, the most often cited indicator 
of the failure of integration is the phenomenon of a permanent 
"underclass" in America's urban centers. Integrationist 
strategies based on the assumption of racial inequality, in 
particular affirmative action policies, are held to be 
ineffectual in combating urban class-based poverty in an era of 
the "declining significance of race."!2 Studies of "queue 


10 Fifty-six percent of white students as opposed to thirty-one percent 
of black students achieved degrees within six years. See Stephen Carter, 
Reflections of an Affirmative action Baby (New York: Basic Books, 1991), 257, 
nl4. Statistics drawn from Chester E. Finn, Jr., “The campus: ‘an island of 
repression in a sea of freedom,'" Commentary (September 1989): 17, 22. 

Carter, Reflections, 27. Statistics drawn from Richard H. Chused, 
“The hiring and retention of minorities and women on American Law School 
faculties," University of Pennsylvania Law Review 137 (December 1988): 537; 
Association of American Medical Colleges, Women and Minorities in U.S. Medical 
School Faculties (1989) 6-12; United States Department of Commerce, 
Statistical Abstract of the United States (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1990) 389. Percentage derived for authors is Carter's own. 
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jumping" among the black middle class and evidence of the 
emergence of “class-based recruitment patterns" in hiring for 
professiona. positions lend further plausibility to the critique 
of the policies of racial integrationism which emphasize racial 
over class inequality..3 

It should be noted that reactions to integrationism ranging 
from skepticism to open hostility were also present during the 
peak years of the civil rights movement. The derisive attitude 
held during the 1960s by Malcolm X and the Nation of Islam to- 
ward integrationism, the civil rights movement and Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 1s well documented. Among the main organizations 
forming the civil right movement proper, SCLC, NAACP, CORE and 
SNCC, emerging differences over tactics and the goals of the 
movement after 1965 led to a measurable decline in political 
insurgency.!4 Among the "traditional integrationists" (SCLC and 
NAACP), disagreements arose over the issue of 
noninstitutionalized versus institutionalized repertoires of 
protest, while increased opposition in the "black power" wing of 
the movement to integration as "the fundamental goal 
insurgency" was joined to a greater or lesser extent by 
sncec.45 In 1971, the Congress of Racial Equality 
registered opposition to integration as a means to dese 
public schools in a 1970 amicus curiae brief submitted 
Supreme Court in the case of Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenbur 
of Education. As a "true alternative to segregation, " 
proposal for the establishment of "natural community 
aS opposed to_- school integration, im 
recognized the threat. that (albeit unequal) competition 
by opening the dominant academic market to black 
represented to the interests of local black educational 
whose control over educational resources would be dinbad 
Over the course of the 1970s and 80s an apparent converqene 


- See William Julius Wilson, The ining 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1978) The 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1978). 

13 See Michael Hout, “Opportunity and the minority middle class: 
comparison of blacks in the United States and catholics in Northern Ireland, 
American Sociological Review 51 (April 1986): 214-223. 

14 Doug McAdam, Political Process and the 
Insurgency, 1930-1970 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

15 Ibid., 184. On the other hand, the imagery of "Black Pow 
Malcolm X and the Black Panthers' pageantry of violence agains 
urban centers could be considered a defensive action 
institutions and grammar of a black lifeworld. Thus, the pres 
incompatible strategies of Martin Luther King, Jr., Malcolm X and the 
Panthers could be seen as representing two sides of same structural coin. 
defense of a black urban lifeworld against the excesses of legitimat 
racialized violence complemented the push for access to universal rights 
presupposed by American civil society. 

See "A true alternative to segregation--a proposal 
school districts," Appendix A to the Brief for the Congress of Re 
(CORE) as Amicus Curlae in Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenburg Board 
402 UcS; (2971). 
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Critical opinion emerged among groups ranging across’ the 
political spectrum with regard to strategies for reversing the 
continuing moral, social, economic, and political plight 
confronting millions of black Americans.!?? 

While the partial, fragmented, and often frustrated efforts 
to achieve racial integration have not translated into the 
economic success and the social "mainstreaming" of a large 
segment of the black population that more often than not remains 
the object of legitimate symbolic violence and _ physical 
exclusion, other far reaching consequences of postwar 
integrationist policies have occurred in the cultural fabric of 
American society. The policy emphasis on social and economic 
outcomes has not been extended to the cultural transformations 
wrought in the wake of integrationism, which have altered the 
grammar and institutions of the "black" lifeworld. A relative 
lack of attention to culture is not surprising, since the 
Material outcomes of integration as a policy choice are the 
primary focus of proponents and critics alike. Nonetheless, this 
"culture deficit" in contemporary discourse on the 
postintegration situation of racially-identified social agents 
ignores the significance of culture in the era of integrationism. 
Ironically, a profound interest in the cultural affects of 
segregation lies at the center of the Supreme Court's opinion in 
the landmark case Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka (1954). 
As the Brown decision established the semiotic circuit of an 
integrationist idiom that supplanted (at least in terms of the 
rule of law) the segregationist idiom of southern political 
culture,!® the components of integrationism that reclassify and 
rehierarchize the politico-juridical orthodox doctrine of 
“separate but equal" have not been analyzed. It would not be 
unreasonable to view the Brown decision as an_= epochal, 
conjunctural transformation within the longue durée of the 
historical experience of blacks in North America. The 
integrationist code that resulted from this transformation was 
composed of (1) the discourse of rights and protections, 
plurality, and autonomy, or what have been described as the "core 
categories of civil society,"49 and (2) the institutional power 
of the federal government (versus "states rights" or localism) 
and the nation (versus community). On the integrationist idiom, 
the semantic relation of integration and segregation was erected 
by means of various social taxonomies: justice/injustice, modern- 
ity/tradition, reason/prejudice, educated/uneducated, openmind- 
ed/bigoted, northern/southern, urban/rural, etc. 


17 See Juan Williams, “Was Malcolm X a Republican?" Gentleman's 

Quarterly 62, 12 (December 1992): 190-195, 268-269. 
The notion of an integrationist idiom is modeled after William H. 

Sewell's analysis of the corporate idiom which shaped the language of French 
labor longer after the demise of the ancien régime. See William H. Sewell Jr., 
Work and Revolution in France: The Language of Labor from the Old Regime to 
1980 (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1980). 

19 See Jean L. Cohen and Andrew Arato, Civil Society and Political 
Theory (Cambridge: The MIT Press, 1992). 
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Although the immediate juridical intent of Brown was the 
application of "the equal protection of the laws" + amie 
under by the Fourteenth Amendment to public 
facilities,?° the opinion of the court recognized the 
violence--as opposed to forms of physical dom 
segregation, which was civen legal sanction in Plessy v. 
(1896). As justificat 2n of the supersession of 
decision, the court's opinion refers to the function of 
for the state. 


Today, education is perhaps the most important function of state 
governments. Compulsory school attendance laws and the great 
for education both demonstrate our recognition of the Mamueding. 
education to our democratic society. It is required in the performance 
our most basic public responsibilities, even service in the armed 
It is the very foundation of good citizenship. Today it 
instrument in awakening the child to cultural values, in preparin 
later professional training, and in helping him to adjust n 
environment. In these days, it is doubtful that any child may reason 
expected to succeed in life if he is denied the clitniies 
education. Such an opportunity, where the state has undertaken to 
it, is a right which must be made available to all on equal 
italics) 


fo 


To the question of whether the segregation of children by 
public schools deprives "the children of the minority 


equal opportunity, the court answers "we believe it does . 
the legal reasoning of the court turns to the effect 
stigma of inferior social status on children: "To cones 
from others of similar age and qualifications solely b 
their race generates a feeling of inferiority as to thei 
in the community that may affect their hearts and reg 
unlikely ever to be undone."2* To support this clai 

cites an earlier decision which upheld Plessy. 
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Segregation of white and colored children 
detrimental effect upon the colored children. 
has the sanction of the law; for the policy 
usually interpreted as denoting the inferiori 
of inferiority affects the motivation of 

the sanction of law, therefore, has 

and mental development of negro children and 
benefits they would receive in a racial[ly] 
italics) 


States: 495. (U.S. Di . Kansas 
clause of the Fou ndment 
“The equal protecti laws, 
1949): 341. 

Brown, 493. 
22 Ibid., 494. 
23 Ibid. 
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The argumentative logic of the court requires two comments 
in passing. First, the detrimental effect of segregation is 
unilateral: the learning capacity of "noncolored" children pre- 
sumably is not effected by separation from their “colored" peers. 
(Interestingly, the postintegrationist proponents of diversity 
and multiculturalism reverse the direction of the effects of 
exclusion). Second, and more importantly, the court acknowledges 
the role of law (the state) in sanctioning one vision and 
division of the social world--segregationism--and its symbolic 
effects. The segregationist idiom--viz., racism euphemized in and 
through legal discourse--functioned as a form of symbolic power, 
a capacity which is defined by Pierre Bourdieu as "the power to 
impose (or even to inculcate) the arbitrary instruments of 
knowledge and expression (taxonomies) of social reality."?4 The 
court clearly recognizes the symbolic violence of segregation, 
which effects the "hearts and minds" and retards the "educational 
and mental development" of the minority children by imposing a 
vision of the social world which designates the majority group 
superior and the minority group inferior, and marks one group for 
exclusion from the majority--i.e. the dominant--educational 
(cultural) system.2° 

The basic premise of this essay holds that the integration- 
ist vision codified in Brown was foremost an object of, and a 
stake in, the ideological struggle over the imposition of the 
political orthodoxy; that is, the hierarchy of legitimate def- 
initions of the social world which constitute the regime of 
symbolic violence. The struggle to overturn legal segregation 
resulted in official state recognition of an integrationist 
idiom. According to Bourdieu, one of the stakes in symbolic 
struggles is "the definition of the boundaries between groups, 
that is to say, the very definition of the groups which, by 
asserting and manifesting themselves as_ such, can become 
political forces capable of imposing their own vision of 
divisions, and thus capable of ensuring the triumph of such 
dispositions and interests as are associated with their position 
in social space."*®© As much as opening the way for racially- 
identified social agents to enter the dominant political and 
economic markets, the discourse of Brown foremost rearranged the 
symbolic boundaries between black and white, as well as the 
social relations between blacks. The cultural consequences of the 
latter phenomena--the emergence of more pronounced class and 


24 Bourdieu, “On symbolic power," 168. 

25 one advocate of the regulation of “racist speech" has attempted to 
develop legal reasoning in support of campus speech codes by invoking the 
Fourteenth Amendment and drawing an analogy between the effects of 
stigmatization under segregation and the effects of racist epithets etc. Thus, 
it is argued that racist speech does not properly involve the protections of 
"free speech" under the First Amendment. See Charles R. Lawrence, "If he 


hollers, let him go: regulation of racist speech on campus," Duke Law Journal 
431 (1990). 


26 Pierre Bourdieu, "What makes a social class? on the theoretical and 
practical existence of groups," Berkeley Journal of Sociology 32 (1987): 13. 
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cultural divisions among blacks--places the discourse of racial 
identity politics in the paradoxical position of having to 
stigmatize as failure the set of results which exemplify the 
cultural success of integrationism. 


3 The Multiplication of Cultural Distinctions 


Albert Hirschman's analysis of the three mechanisms 
economic and political choice is not only a lighthouse beacon 
the fog of neoclassical economic dogmatics. It also lays 
groundwork for an non-economistic theory of social choice. 
my knowledge, Hirschman's analytic framework--exit, voice 
loyalty--has not yet been applied to an analysis of the politi 
dynamics of racial/ethnic communities, although it would seem 
be both timely and relevant.?? I will only sketch out here what 
Hirschman-derived discussion of internal community 
contributes to specifying the conditions of possibility 
racial identity politics. As will soon become clear, 
obstacle for the formation of a racial identity-c: 
political community is the potential for exit among a 
stratum of its agents. Although Hirschman notes that ". 
ordinarily unthinkable, though not always wholly impossibl 
such primordial human groupings Pc family, tribe, cnvek, and 
state, "39 I will argue that exit from a race-identified commu 
is wholly possible for middle pe Bi African-Americans; henc 
translation of “primordial ties" into clearly defined 
boundaries marks the reassertion of loyalty as 
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class and cultural divisions have 
blacks, the basi of which has been alleged to rest 
distinction between field and house slaves. Nonetheless 
stratum of black professionals into the dominant politi 
cultural markets h Significantly complicated matters; 
variable models racial stratification based on 
increasingly les 


s kely to capture the range of th 
objective similariti and difference among racial 


agents. 
28 


Albert O. Hirschman, l Vol and Loya 
in Firms, Organizations, and (Cambridge, Mass. 
Press, 1970). I will use Hirschman's terminology heurist cally mechanisms 
of political identity formation and the recuperation ‘ 
political community, rather than to the question of 
efficiency among declining firms and organizations. 

29 Hirschman argues that the most optimal arrangement for 
of economic firms would be a judicious balance of both market 
(i.e. political) mechanisms, of exit and voice/loyalty, as opposed 
alone--the option implied in neoclassical macroeconomic analyses. 
collective stability and efficiency is enabled by the proper 
constructive criticism and identification, and the threat of flight 
it gives rise to the monopoly form rather than a= stric 
entrepreneurialism) and is, arguably, the basis of efficacious 
political institutional arrangements. 
p. 76. 
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rejecting social and political integration in the discourse of 
racial identity politics. 


Economic and political markets 


At this point it should be noted that there are several 
markets which must be considered simultaneously as well as 
individually with regard to the mechanisms of exit, voice and 
loyalty. The "political" market cannot be completely isolated (in 
theoretical or empirical investigations) from the economic, 
cultural, educational markets and the market of social (or 
symbolic) capital. Racially identified agents in the post-Brown 
era are confronted by two markets: one dominated, the other 
dominant. The dominated market, which is divided into the generic 
markets just mentioned, involves the class of subordinated agents 
whose individual and collective identity can either be described- 
-and totalized--as black or African American in itself. So, for 
example, there is a political market within the African American 
"Community," as well as social, cultural, economic markets etc. 
This dominated market is less readily recognizable in the wake of 
the success of the civil rights movement.?! The dominant market 
refers to the larger societal framework one usually discusses 
when analyzing economic or political markets. With the 
elimination of legalized segregation, racially identified agents 
are no longer excluded from participation in the dominant 
economic and political markets. 

The discourse of racial identity is concerned foremost with 
hegemony over the dominated markets, especially the 
reconstruction and defense of these markets against colonization 
by the dynamics of the dominant market. In Habermasian language, 
this could be described roughly as a defense of a "lifeworld" 
against "systems integration." The invasion of the "money" and 
"power" (material and symbolic) of the dominant market(s)--or 
rather, the desegregation of access to these media of mainstream 
success--are a particular threat to the traditionally segregated 
dominated markets, not only because this invasion is destructive 
of integrating mechanisms of the "natural" community (held 
together by forced exclusion until quite recently) but also 
because it offers a choice to racially identified agents as a 
result of its greater material and symbolic rewards. 


Exit versus loyalty 


The dual market structures can be understood in their 
historical development (which does not have to be regarded as 
evolutionary no matter how much this development appears to 
correspor “‘o the liberal ‘a of progress) within Hirschman's 
interest - snted framework ider conditions of legally enforced 
exclusio iclally identif: agents cannot properly be said to 

31 che historical formation of the dominated, black civil society 
under sec jation, see the case study of Chicago in Allan H. Spear, Black 
Chicago: The Making of A Negro Ghetto, 1890-1920 (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1967). 
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have had an option to exit from the dominated markets. 
institutions administering the products of this market-- 
primarily the "black" church, i.e. ministers, as well as 
educators, and the modest, segregation era black middle 

ld an unchallenged monopoly over the "supply" of politi 
economic products, and social prestige. Voice was 
strategically irrelevant because loyalty was guaranteed 
necessity of survival. Agents could not pursue individu pes 
strategies outside of the community upon which they depended 
defense against deprivations caused by legal exclusion from 
dominant market. 

In some ways, the pre-civil rights movement black community 
shares characteristics of social organization denoted by a 
patrimonial social order, in particular the pronounced patron- 
client relations of the dominated markets. The power of 
segregation-era black patrons has been depicted in Ralph 
Ellison's novel Invisible Man in the character of "Dr. 

(a thinly veiled reference to the Tuskegee Institute): 

of this black educator within the dominated markets, 

in part by the authorization of whites in the dominant 

derives from his roles as protector of the commu nity 

violent excesses of racism and as overlord who 

defines the "principles of lerarchization" 
regard to educational distinctions in the black 

is not to say that internal conflicts did not emerge; rath 
would appear that conflicts would have likely been muted 
more general interest in the maintenance of the legitimate-- 
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the already existing--structures of communal authority. ?? 
The relationship of the institutional dynamics of 
and loyalty and the "racial" political community are 
altered under conditions of legally unrestricted movem 
dominant markets; conditions which have arisen in the 
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a discourse 
narrator/protagonist: ener don't owe anyone a thing 
Negroes don't control this school or much of anything 
don't control this school, nor white folk either. 
control it....Power doesn't have to show off. 
assuring, self-starting, and self-stopping, 
justifying....Let the Negroes snicker and the cra 
facts, son. The only ones I even pretend to please are big 
even those I control more than they control me. 
and I'm at the controls. You think about that. 
you're bucking against power, rich white folk's 
which means government power!'" Ralph Ellison, 
Vintage Books, 1990 [first published in 1947]) 
original) 

33 For a discussion of the composition and transform 
black middle class" see Bart Landry, The New Black Middl 
University of California Press, 1987), 18-66. According 
middle “class" did not develop in the black community until 
elite, which formed a leading status group based on complexion, 
replace around 1915 by blacks whose social prestige 
occupation and profession than skin color. 
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successes of the civil rights movement and the imposition of the 
integrationist vision. The crucial difference is the introduction 
of "choice" for black "citizens" in all spheres of human 
activity: from economic and political careers to personal 
relationships and places of residence. Thus, William Julius 
Wilson's argument that "...the life chances of individual blacks 
have more to do with their economic class position than with 
their day-to-day encounters with whites,"°4 recognizes the 
transformation of the race-based exclusionary practices which’ 
predicate the existence of a predominantly black civil society. 
The more the state guarantees individual rights and the dominant 
market provides a reasonable, if not unlimited (from the 
standpoint of statistical probability), hope for individual 
economic advancement, the less the institutional arrangements 
which arose in the black community under segregation appear 
necessary. In short, the "black community," however defined, is 
no longer a practical necessity for the physical survival and 
economic success of individual black Americans.3°> The structural 
opportunities of choice introduce, for the first time in the 
history of blacks in America, the exit option with regard to 
their racially identified, ascriptive community. This signals the 
collapse of the monopoly over "supply" held by the black elite of 
the dominated market;?© in practice, this means that’ the 
venerated heroes of the "little tradition" within the segregated 
community--the educator, the minister and the undertaker--have 
been supplanted by other models of mainstream success within the 
dominant markets. This is not to say that the "little" tradition 
of "teachers" and “preachers" has vanished, nor has the authority 
of religious leaders been completely undermined. On the other 
hand, the post-civil rights movement elites owe their success and 
status in the dominant markets more to institutional 
opportunities whose spatial location is far from the "community"- 
-from higher educational qualifications acquired at prestigious, 
"historically white" universities to positions in Fortune 500 
firms. The economic earning power of this stratum outdistances 
the older elites and has created a wide gap between the highest 
and lowest incomes among blacks. In spite of the fact that the 
number of agents comprising the new elite is relatively small, 
the symbolic influence of the image of "escape" from urban 
conditions which continue to deteriorate offers a viable 


34 


Wilson, The Declining Significance of Race, 1 
35 


“Let us emphasize here that this contrast between the traditional 
ghetto and the hyperghetto of today implies no nostalgic celebration of the 
ghetto of yesteryear. If the latter was organizationally and socially 
integrated, it was not by choice but under the yoke of total black subjugation 
and with the threat of racial violence looming never to far in the 
background." Loic Wacquant and William Julius Wilson, "The cost of racial and 
class exclusion in the inner city," in Majority and Minority: The Dynamics of 
Race and Ethnicity in American Life, Sth ed. Ed. Norman R. Yetman (Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1991), 510, n. 16. 

See CORE, "A True Alternative to Segregation--A Proposal for 
Community School Districts," op. cit. 
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alternative, even if this alternative (flight v. imprisonm 
subject to persistent moral critique (betrayal v. loyalty) . 
In his social perception of "post-soul bl — cul 
Nelson George has provided a set of descriptive models 
multiple identities based on the cultural and class disti 
that have developed in the era following the col lapse 
segregationist idiom: the ambitious and acquisitive ptr 
professional; the "B-boy" representing the aesthetic nd 
of the "“hyperghetto"; the economically secure Bap" 
American Prince/Princess), and the bohemian."38 These types 
be sociologically classified (roughly) as follows. The 
urban professional is the class of African Americans whose acc 
to the dominant economic and political markets after Brown 
been the most extensive among all blacks. The "B-boy" sta 
the opposite of these black professionals, a stratum 
poor which not only has failed to benefit from 
deracialization of the dominant markets, but which 
disadvantaged by processes of deindustrialization, t 
exclusion, and the disappearance of the local social stru 
existing under segregation.?? Generalizing from Nelson's S 
this cultural type, this stratum of American blacks 
the standard against which all postintegration black iden 
are defined; combining "the explosive elements of poverty, 
knowledge, nd unfocused political anger" has 1] 
distinctive style to extend "far from its ghetto base 
language, clothes, music" etc.49 The "Bap" represents 
socialized in economically secure, traditional "bourgeois" 
whose cultural inheritance breeds “an expectation 
Success and acceptance." inally, those blacks ident 
their "bohemian" orientation and lifestyle challenge 
and white stereotypes of African American behavior."4! 
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37 Compare the Nathan Hare's moralizing critique = 
black community in The Black Anglo-Saxons, 2nd ed. 
Press, 1991 [originally published in 1965]), 79. At one 
stigmatized as desertion or defection. At the other extreme 
of the exit option carries the force of a moral imperativ 
economists (e.g. Milton Friedman). See Hirschman, Exit, 
16-17. 
38 


Nelson George, Buppies, oys, Baz & 
Black Culture (New York: Harper Collins Publishers, 
of “hyperghetto" see Wacquant and Wilson, op. cit. 


39 See Wacquant and Wilson, op. cit. 
40 


41 


George, 2. 

On George's impressionistic account, a racially defined 
practice would have a difficult time making inroads among the 
generation: "So despite the rise of Afrocentric consciousnes 

many young-gifted-and-black post-soulers practice integration w 
Buppies, Baps, and Bohos have come of age since the end 
against blatant segregation. Through busing or family migration, 
predominantly white schools and took their access to mainstream opp 
for granted...Their experience, especially if it was not formed by 
or some romantic ghettocentric identification, makes race consciousne 
central to their being." George, 6. 
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The legal codification of the integrationist idiom, the tilt 
in the balance of weight between loyalty and exit toward the 
latter mechanism of individual and collective social choice, and 
the differentiation of status order and way of life among African 
Americans in the post-Brown era are three societal developments 
conditioning the formation of a "black" community. These 
structural transformations of the physical and symbolic boundary 
between the dominant and dominated markets raise the question of 
the conceptual limits of the discourse of racial identity 
politics. The achievement of the cultural integration of 
significant strata of black Americans into the dominant markets 
provides the best evidence for the argument that "race" is a 
historically contingent social construct, and mitigates against 
a foundationalist discourse of race that champions the 
universality of a unitary "black experience." As a challenge to 
the integrationist idiom, the assertion of racial identity as the 
basis of collective action must take into consideration the 
changing structural conditions of racial community. Two 
strategies exist among the proponents of racial identity politics 
for overcoming the contingency of race. One strategy can be 
characterized as a form of redemptive epistemology, which is 
largely comprised of a past oriented, intellectual attempt derive 
a pan-African historical legacy stretching from ancient Egypt to 
the present. The second strategy iS a more directly political 
attempt to locate a fundamental African American identity in the 
experience of marginality. 


4 Manufacturing Difference: The Redemptive Epistemology of Afro- 
centricity 


The key stake in the symbolic struggle between the discourse 
of racial identity and the discourse of integrationism--and by 
extension the hegemony of the liberal tradition--is the 
imposition of a legitimate perception of social world and, by 
extension, those people and things of which the social world is 
composed. The rearrangement of the boundaries between blacks and 
whites, and between blacks themselves removed the legal 
constraint--both materially and symbolically--separating blacks 
from the economic, political and cultural mainstream of American 
society. Thus, from the standpoint of integrationism, the 
appropriation by blacks of cultural lifestyles, orientations, and 
living arrangements once preserved for white Americans is 
entirely legitimate. Consequently, it is not surprising that an 
identity politics of race contests the legitimacy of the 
transgression of boundaries stipulated in the codified 
integrationist vision. 

Afrocentrism, an intellectual movement that emerged in the 
wake of the black nationalist and culturalist movements of the 
late 1960s, can be described as an effort to reconstruct and 
redeem the unity of a pan-African culture that was lost as a 
result of the black Diaspora and, according to Afrocentrists, the 
inherent racism of "European" scholarly research on Africa. The 
Overarching emphasis in the Afrocentric discourse on defining and 
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classifying the qualities of an African worldview, 
system, modes of behavior and lifestyle serves 
function of reasserting the immutability of 
between persons of African and European ancestry. 
posits a unique African-centered perspective 
incompatible with what is termed a Eurocentric vision oa his tory, 
culture and, in particular, the vision of racial community and 
black liberation.42 This Eurocentric vision is the tradition of 
Western culture or civilization which is affirmed in the 
discourse from Louis Hartz to Allan Bloom.43 In the Afro 
discourse, this Western culture and its Eurocentric 
knowledge is wholly alien to the African experience. 
According to Molefi Kete Asante, one of the leading 
practitioners of this discourse, Afrocentricity is "concerned 
with African people being subjects of historical and social 
experiences...Viewing phenomena from the perspective of 
as central rather than peripheral means that you secure 
vantage point on the facts."44 The taking of an 
perspective is not a “biological issue," rather, it is 
of culture. Thus, while it would be possible for a person 
not "culturally African," that is, someone who "does not 
the historical and social memories that constitute Afri 
to practice an Afrocentric lifestyle, such an occurrence 
no stranger than that of "Africans who have adopted Eurox 
Styles." Both white Eurocentric thinkers and blacks 
from a Eurocentric perspective are targets of 
According to Asante, the "critics of Afrocentricity fall 
classes, those who are simply opposed to any Afric 
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determination and those who favor African self-deter 
within the framework of European experiences."4°> The st 
the conflict between Eurocentric and Afrocentric knowl 
clear. 


42 The "codification of black reality" is itself 
centered and African-centered scholars. On the problems 
aesthetic" see Belinda Edmondson, “Black aesthetics, femi 
the problems of oppositional discourse,“ Cultural 
75-98, esp 77-80. 

43 


See Bloom, The Closing of the American Mind, 
traditional canon of the human sciences. 

44 Molefi Kete Asante, "African American studies: 
discipline," The Black Scholar, 22, 3 (1992): 20. Also see 
Idea (Philadelphia: Temple UP, 1987), Kemet, 
(Trenton: Africa World Press, 1990) and M. K. Asante and K. 
Culture: The Rhythms of Unity (Trenton: Africa World Press, 
impossible in this space to consider in detail the geneaology 
discourse in black "“separatist" thought of Booker T. Washin 
Garvey, Franz Fanon, Malcolm X, Elijah Muhammad, and the work 
Diop. Therefore I will focus on the work of Asante. The centra 
for the production of Afrocentric discourse is the Jour 
Studies, under Asante's editorship. 

45 Ibid., 21. 
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Let me start with the rather broad statement that, in a white supremacist 
environment, you are either for white supremacy or against it. There is no 
middle ground for the intellectual in an oppressive society. 46 


Thus, the strategy of integration is rejected as an inadequate 
understanding of the predicament of American blacks, since 
integration is viewed as occurring only on the terms set 
exclusively by the (European) mainstream. 

The assertion that a unitary cultural past binds Africans 
together is the central tenet of the Afrocentric perspective. 
Asante notes that the use of the word "African" to describe a 
worldview or a set of cultural practices is drawn from a 
composite of African cultures. It refers to a composite African 
as opposed to any particular African ethnic’ orientation. 
"Afrocentricity is not Africanity," nor does birth on the African 
continent "make one Afrocentric."47? An African identity depends 
foremost on knowledge about the shared pan-African culture. 
However, knowledge of "blackness" is not Afrocentric unless it 
reaches the stage of "cultural awareness." This stage is 
distinguished from mere "personality awareness," which is marked 
by "black behavior" without an Afrocentric consciousness. When a 
black man or woman who "demonstrates interest by writing about 
blacks, speaking on blacks, and reporting blacks to whites," or 
who refuses to condemn mediocrity and reactionary attitudes among 
Africans for the sake of false unity neither honors nor practices 
Afrocentricity."48 On the contrary, cultural awareness is 
revolutionary, in that "it rejects a Eurocentric perspective in 
areas of knowledge, including science, music, engineering, 
architecture, dance, art, philosophy and economics. "49 

A core African Cultural System is held to exists which is 
manifested in the diversity of African societies. African 
American values, beliefs and practices derive from their 
particular history in America but still conform to the larger 
African Cultural System, which was shaped in the environment of 
the European continent. The European Cultural System stands 
opposed to the African because of the origin of the _ two 
worldviews. Drawing on arguments in Michael Bradley's book The 
Iceman Inheritance, Asante claims that 


the rise of Europeans must be seen in the caves of Europe during the time 
of the glaciers. Their use and worship of fire arose in the same period. 
This led to a fear of strangers, xenophobia, and an aggressive behavior, 
all for the protection of one's fire. According to Bradley, the European's 
aggressiveness constitutes the single most important actor in his 
expansion throughout the world. 


46 thid. 

47 Molefi Kete Asante, Afrocentricity (Trenton: African World Press, 
ive. 

48 tbid., 50. 

49 thid. 


50 Molefi Kete Asante, "The ideological significance of afrocentricity 
in intercultural communication," Journal of Black Studies, 14, 1 (1983): 10. 
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To break with Eurocentrism, the collective consciousness that is 
Afrocentric must be affirmed as a precondition for African unity. 
The elements of an Afrocentric consciousnes 

for example, in an article dealing with hirocents4 
criteria for the choice of ideal-mates among black Am 
authors identify the "basic principles" of a 
worldview" as the "survival of the fittest" and 
nature." As a result of these principles, “European 
to place [a high priority] on individualism and gaini 
over the environment."°! Control is gained 


through competition, aggression, materialism, domination and 
oppression, independence, and the transformation and ae 

in nature. Since Euro-Americans are socialized in a cultural 
prioritizes an individualistic-dominating and controlling eelenks 
survival and self-affirmation, they naturally project this orienta 
normative in their varied social interactions, including - 


P 
relationships. 


In contrast, the set of cultural values associated 
African-American worldview, “interdependence, coopera tion, 

mutual responsibility, and reconciliation, " is hel 
"{(characterize] the natural/normal cultural orientation of 
people..."°3 In a survey of blacks, the authors found that those 
subjects exhibiting a high level of "Afrocentric 
consciousness" tended to prioritize in an ideal mate 
"emotional and intellectual stimulation, commitment 
community, mutual respect and sharing, Black 
(awareness), unconditional love and family orien 
subjects exhibiting low cultural consciousnes 
"physical attractiveness, competition and control, 
sexual compatibility, financial status, emotional 
conquests, and professional status.">4 


5 Subjectivity/Power: The Political Logic of the Margin 


Unlike the manufacture of difference in 
of Africanity, and the redemptive reconstru 
unity of a pan-African culture in 
afrocentricity, the second strategy 
contingency of race, exemplified in 
politics in the work of bell holes I 
"political." Moreover, the political engagement w 
in the present--as compared to the scholastic 
specialists of Egyptology--predisposes her to 
cultural consequences of integrationism. In 
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51 yvonne R. Bell, Cathy L. Bouie and Joseph A. 
cultural consciousness and African-American male- 
Journal of Black Studies, 21, 2 
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acknowledges the various cleavages among African Americans based 
on gender, class, and cultural distinctions, and her discussion 
of cultural differences forms the basis of an experiential 
concept of identity politics. The red thread running through her 
work is the common denominator of oppression, which is the 
criterion for classifying political struggles. Defining 
oppression as the “absence of choices," hooks denies’ the 
universalistic claim of "global sisterhood" of the early (in her 
view) "white" women's movement, in order to open up space for 
feminist theorizing shaped by the specific experiences of black 
women.°> She argues that "there is much evidence substantiating 
the reality that race and class identity creates differences in 
quality of life, social status, and lifestyle that take 
precedence over the common experience women share--differences 
which are rarely transcended."°* Likewise, hooks' arguments 
concerning the liberatory potential of a politics based on racial 
identity directs our attention to the cultural effects of the 
transformed class hierarchy among blacks under integrationism. 
Unlike the discourse of Afrocentricity, hooks' theorizing does 
not depend on the macrosubject "African" as the locus of 
resistance. Rather, she endeavors to locate resistance among a 
community of the oppressed living at the margins of American 
society. 

The opportunity for "choice" opened by the integrationist 
strategies for achieving racial equality is, for hooks, merely 
provided an alternative strategy for the continued domination of 
the majority of blacks. Integrationism and assimilation became 
the preferred means by which black Americans are made 
complicitous with the ends of "white supremacy." 


At this historical moment, when a few black people no longer experience the 
racial apartheid and brutal racism that still determine the lot of many 
black people, it is easier for the few to ally themselves politically with 
the dominant racist white group. Assimilation is the strategy that has 
provided social legitimation for this shift in allegiance. It is a strategy 
deeply rooted in the ideology of white supremacy and its advocates urge 
black people to negate blackness, to imitate racist white people so as to 
better absorb their values, their way of life. Ironically, many changes in 
social policy and social attitudes that were once seen as ways to end 
racial domination have served to reinforce and perpetuate white supremacy. 


55 Bell hooks, Feminist Theory: from margin to center (Boston: South End 
Press, 1984), 5. Hooks interest in the concept of oppression is that is allows 
one to make distinction between different forms of oppression, which can be 
prioritized and hierarchized. She approvingly quotes an argument by Benjamin 
Barber on the specificity of suffering: "Suffering is not necessarily a fixed 
and universal experience that can be measured by a single rod: it is related 
to situations, needs, and aspirations. But there must be some historical and 
political parameters for the use of the term so that political priorities can 
be established and different forms and degrees of suffering can be given the 
most attention." Benjamin Barber, Liberating Feminism (New York: Dell 
Publishing Co., 1975) cited in hooks, Feminist Theory, 4. 

6 Hooks, Feminist Theory, 4. 
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This is especially true of social policy that has encouraged and promoted 
racial integration. 


Hooks posits a direct connection between integration, 
and the demise of an ethical culture among African Ameri 
this regard, she echoes Marx's analysis of the de 
capacity of money (exchange value) to efface ways of 
value systems which were seemingly immutable. The experien 
common black culture and the pervasiveness of a consumeris 
among blacks is held to be contradictory. She argues 
have been reluctant, as a people, to say that capitalisi 
direct threat to the survival of an ethical belief sy 
Black life.">8 

This belief system is for hooks the source of c 
action and racial identity. By breaking down the bar 
material success, integrationism encourages 
privileged blacks to reject an affirmative relations ip 
culture. A "tragic irony" of the black life in the wake 
is that “individuals succeed in acquiring material pri 
often by sacrificing their positive connection to black 
and black experience."°? With the temptations of material 
having destroyed the family life of the protagonist o 
Marshall's novel Praisesong for the Widow, hooks proposes 
of blackness" as a means to self-recovery: "To recover 
Avey has to relearn the past, understand her ang ong and 
affirm her ancestors, and assume responsibility for 
black folks to decolonize their minds."®° Thus, tia 
integrationism in raising the economic situation of one « 
African Americans is responsible for the devaluation 
traditional black culture. 

For hooks, then, it is precise ly integrationism 
in the way of liberatory black politics. In this regard, 
in agreement with the afrocentric perspective. Howeve 
does not turn to a nationalist version of identity poli 
counterhegemonic, anti-racist symbolic’ system; 
locates the roots of counterhegemony in what s 
refers to as the "margin."®! Marginality is defined 
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57 Bell = Talking Back: 
South End Press, 1989), 113-114. 

38 iiniacna of bell hooks in bell hooks and Cornel W 
Insurgent Black Intellectual Life (Boston: South End Pres 
West sounds a similar alarm: “We have had Black civil 
Black churches, Black schools, Black sororities and so 
forces have done in the last twenty-five years is to thoroughly 
institutions of Black civil society that dealing 
becomes more difficult because we \ ss to draw from." 

39 ell hooks, Black Locks: and Representation 
Press, 1992).,. 19. 

60 tbid. 

61 Indeed, hooks is critical of the nationalist and pan-Africani 
movement of the 1960s for a vision that “was not particularly 
revolutionary." Because these movements where premised on a patriarchal 
of black liberation, “equating [it] with black men gaining access 
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transformation where liberatory black subjectivity can fully 
emerge." She distinguishes between "the marginality which is 
imposed by oppressive structure and that marginality one chooses 
as site of resistance, as location of radical openness and 
possibility."®2 The margin is not simply a metaphor, but a 
concrete location from which liberatory black politics can be 
theorized; as a "position and place of resistance," it is 
"crucial for oppressed, exploited, colonized people." Hooks is 
concerned to point out that the margin is not a “mythic notion," 
but rather it "comes from lived experience."®? By this 
definition, she claims not to "romantically re-inscribe the 
notion of that space of marginality where the oppressed live 
apart from their oppressors as ‘'pure.'" The margin has been both 
the site of oppression as well as resistance, including the 
patriarchal oppression of black women by black men. 

Indeed, hooks notes that the margin is stratified by social 
class. All blacks do not share the same experience of 
marginality: "This experience of space and location is not the 
same for black folks who have always been privileged, or for 
black folks who desire only to move from underclass status to 
points of privilege; not the same for those of us from poor 
backgrounds who have had to continually engage in actual 
political struggle both within and outside of black communities 
to assert an aesthetic and critical presence."®4 Thus, not all 
experiences of the margin are necessarily radical or liberatory. 
Hooks claims that the "oppositional black culture that emerged in 
the context of apartheid and segregation has been one of the few 
locations" in which “loving blackness" is made possible. Again, 
integrationist and assimilationist strategies play a decisive 
role in the erosion of the oppositional character of this space. 
She asserts that "racial integration in a social context where 
white supremacist systems are intact undermines marginal spaces 
of resistance by promoting the assumption that social equality 
can be attained without changes in the culture's attitudes about 
blackness and black people.*®° 

Although hooks utilizes a spatial definition of the margin, 
it should be considered primarily as a space of concrete 
experiences. Identity politics functions, in hooks' analysis, as 


privilege that would enable them to assert power over black women," hooks 
finds that the potential for radical struggle was undermined. "Certainly the 
core of Black Muslim liberatory efforts also centered around gaining access to 
material privileges (though from the standpoint of black self-determination 
and control), the kind of nation-building which would place black men in 
positions of authority and power." Bell hooks, Yearning: race, gender, and 
cultural politics (Boston: South End Press, 1990), 16. Both the afrocentric 
and "“ghettocentric" idioms share a tendency with all masculine idioms to place 
a high value on anti-feminine, conformist and hierarchical dispositions 
evidenced in linguistic exchanges. See Bourdieu, “Appendix: Did you say 
‘popular'", 95-96. 

62 Hooks, Yearning, 22. 

63 Ibid., 150. 

64 Ihid., 148. 

65 Hooks, Black Looks, 10. 
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an "important stage in liberation process." Positive 
of black identity help to heal the rifts in the margin 
occurred in the wake of the triumph of integrationi 
strategy for black liberation. In her view, 
"identity" and "culture" for relocation, linked 
practice--identity that is not informed by a nar} 
nationalism masking continued fascination with the 
white hegemonic other." Thus, hooks claims that it 
radically revise notions of identity politics, 
marginal locations as spaces where we can best become wl 
want to be while remaining committed to  liberatory 
liberation struggle." 

In advocating a “politics of radical black 
hooks calls for the conceptualization of blacks as 
a “we" rather than an “us" or "Other"--from the standp 
"marginal space of difference." This marginal space 1 
culturally specific. Hooks often invokes a vision 
black folk culture of her own experience. 
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To be in the margin is to be part of the whole but outside 
As black Americans living in a small Kentucky town, 

were a daily reminder of our marginality...We could 
[across the tracks] but we could not live eens We had 

the margin, to cross the tracks, to shacks and abandoned 

of town. 


The fact that one could not “live there" because 
our return" is the ground of black solidarity. 
subjectivity is premised on the positive evalu 
experience of blackness that was molded under the 
confinement at the margins of white socie 
autobiographical references, hooks often invokes 
memory of, and contemporary solidarity with the 
black women, such as the "plight of black women oun 
in South Africa, black women laboring in whit 
generally affirming the more rural context of 
hooks is clearly more ambivalent about the 
experience. Although the culture of the urban black 
exemplified by "rap," is described as a "form o! 
that "enabled underclass black [male] youth to dev 
voice,"®8 hooks also points out that “much rap 
with sexism and misogyny."©®? Thus, it is black 
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In this regard, hooks dist 
the perspective « % is Gates, Jr., whose expert t 
1991 Florida trial of the group 2 Live Crew on obscenity prea 

group's lyrics within the double-voicedness of the black aesthet 
Edmondson's formulation, Gates "“defend[ed] the rap group Two Live 
charges of obscenity by arguing that black speech is inherently doub 
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the cultural experience and memory of the most oppressed, which 
provides the specific content for the space of the margin. 

An important space within the margin is home (or "“homeplace" 
in hooks' language) as a site of resistance. According to hooks, 
"historically, African-American people believed that the 
construction of a homeplace, however fragile and tenuous (the 
slave hut, the wooden shack), had a radical political dimension." 
As the proauct of the struggles primarily waged by black women to 
Maintain a haven in a heartless racist world, hooks identifies 
the "domestic space" as a "crucial site for organizing, for 
forming political solidarity...its structure was defined less by 
whether or not black women or men were conforming to sexist 
behavior norms and more by our struggle to uplift ourselves as a 
people, our struggle to resist racist domination and 
oppression."’° Homeplace stands as a foundation from which blacks 
"Can regain lost perspective, give life new meaning," a space 
where "we can return for renewal and self-recovery, where we can 
heal our wounds and become whole."’! This perspective provides 
the basis for hooks' critique of the black middle class, which 
sees "upward mobility as a severing of family connection, if 
family connections are not middle-class connections."’2 The black 
middle class has lost the values of "sharing and service" which 
lie at the heart of homeplace. 

Although the discourse of the identity politics of the 
margin sounds suspiciously like the stigmatizing essentialist 
claims of a unitary African identity in the afrocentric 
discourse, hooks would reject such an interpretation. 
Essentialism is criticized as one element of a racist depiction 
of black identity. She argues that postmodern critiques of 
"notions of universality" can enable the "construction of self 
and the assertion of agency." The critique of essentialism 
primarily provides the necessary theoretical insight into the 
alteration of black collective experience which has resulted from 
class mobility "so that racism does not necessarily have the same 
impact on our lives."’73 She argues that, while critique of 
efforts to re-inscribe “notions of ‘authentic' black identity" 
must be a part of "contemporary African-American resistance 
Struggle," it "should not be made synonymous with a dismissal of 
the struggle of oppressed and exploited peoples to make ourselves 
subjects."’4 Moreover, the experience of oppression provides the 
oppressed with a “privileged critical location from which to 
speak."’> Thus, the critique of essentialism does not negate the 
need for the assertion of the subjectivity of blacks. By 
emphasizing the existence of a positive black "we", as opposed to 
a historically negatively-defined black "us", hooks attempts to 


ironic commentary." Edmondson, "Black aesthetics, feminist aesthetics, and the 
problems of oppositional discourse," 83. 
70 Hooks, Yearning, 47. 

Tbid., 49. 

Dialogue of bell hooks in hooks and West, Breaking Bread, 102. 

Hooks, Yearning, 28. 

Ibid., 28-29. 

Thid., 29. 
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Overcome the fatal binarism of white/black that is 

Poststructuralist criticism. Specific to this brand 

politics is the assertion of experience by a radi 
the binary 
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Subjectivity as a nece 
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Particular (black) her word, 
the only conclusion the 

the nonessentialism of is based on the 
notion of a history of in America which somehow 
Outside of, or is not encompassed by, the History of bl 
America, the latter being bound up in the 
essentialism of racialized identity. Her concept of 

is unable to into its very Structuring the 
experiences f Subordination in a racial hi I 
Concomitant this concept also excludes those e€xperiences 
Symbolic and material integration among blacks in 
bostsegregationist Society. Thus, the selective appropriation o 
the Poststructuralist deconstruction the signifier 

which I would Maintain is inevitably Caught up in 

and contingencies of power and Dowerlessness, leaves 

Of hooks'! margin lacking any shades of grey between 

white. 


6 Integrationism, Race, and Liminal Space 


The discourse of Afrocentrism and the 
margin share two Preoccupations. First, there 
recognizing the dominant Other, in this case (o 

76 Hooks describes the “black aesthetic movement" ° 
"fundamentally essentialist. Characterized by an inversion of 
"them" dichotomy, it inverted conventional ways of thinking about 
ways that suggested that everything black was good and ev I 
Yearning, 107. 

77 “In order fully to transcend the artificial Ppositi 
be established between structures and representations, one 
away from the mode of thought that Cassirer calls substantia 
leads people to recognize no realities except those that are 
direct intuition in ordinary experience, individuals and groups." 
“Social space and symbolic power," 126. For Cassirer's 
advancement of critical Philosophy see Ernst Cassirer, 

Symbolic Forms, Vol. 1: Language, trans. Ralph Manheim (Ne 
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al subject-- 
awSstruction of race. 

mt 1S to avoid the Pitfalls of essentialism which are 

deeply rooted in the Afrocentric vision by both distinguishing 

the margin as the site of political , ating 

the assertion of a radical black en: 
moment in the Process of Opposition. 

However, what is achieved in this theory of Subjectivity Tan 
be described aS a formalist essentialism of race, which does not ee 
break with a substantialist definition of the margin.’? To the 
degree that the black Subjectivity located within the margin is 
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the hegemony of white racist supremacy or the Eurocentric 
worldview. However, a second project involves the identification 
of an inauthentic Other, i.e. those African Americans who either 
do not identify with the margin or who fail to renounce their 
Eurocentric "motifs, styles, images and perspectives."’8 Because 
this latter project forms the basis of a critique of 
integrationism, the existence of blacks whose economic privilege 
or middle class social status appears to have placed them in a 
different relationship to racial domination--and thus7 the 
c.tegory of race itself--poses a symbolic challenge to 
substantialist renderings of the margin or the Afrocentric. 
Consequently, both the identity politics of the margin and the 
pan-African engage in a stigmatizing critique of the black middle 
class, whose transgression of the symbolic boundaries of race was 
enabled by integrationism. The excoriation of this middle class, 
a rhetorical pastime which dates at least from the late 1930s, is 
an essential means of constructing an authentic model of black 
identity. 

The practice of locating the basis of moral criticism in 
experience opens up a world of complexity. On the one hand, if 
one wishes to avoid a "subjectivating attitude" toward the social 
world, which bestows absolute autonomy of action to social agents 
whose most intimate choices are defined in relation to the 
decisions of other agents distributed hierarchically within a 
myriad of objective structures, and tends toward moralizing 
condemnations or approbations, then care must be taken to 
specify precisely the social space in which different classes of 
social agents operate. On the other hand, if one wishes to avoid 
the social scientific tendency to take up an objectivating 
attitude exclusively, and to impose an objectivist model--and in 
the case of "race" a wholly substantialist definition--on agents 
whose unorchestrated individual actions magically reproduce 
objective conditions, care must also be taken to understand that 
a class of social agents is a "class" only to the extent that it 
can produce and institute an identity which is recognized as 
legitimate. In other words, a "'class,' be it social, sexual, 
ethnic, or otherwise, exists when there are agents capable of 
imposing themselves, as authorized to speak and to act officially 
in its place and in its name, upon those who, by recognizing 


18 asante, Afrocentricity, 50. 


79 cornel West: “This is also why many in the contemporary Black middle 
class do not understand its moral responsibility to the working-class, and why 
Black individuals with economic privilege identify deracination as the mark of 
success." Breaking Bread, 103. The tradition of critique of black middle class 
can be traced to E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in the United States, 
rev. and abridged ed. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957 [originally 
published in 1939]) and Black Bourgeoisie (New York: Free Press, 1962 [1957]). 
The size of this middle class today is surprisingly large. By Bart Landry's 
calculations, the middle class composed 37.8 percent of the black 
structure in 1981 (compared to 54.3 percent of whites). The projected figures 
for the relative size of the black middle class in 1981 and 2000 are 48.6 and 
56.4 percent respectively (compared to 59.5 and 63.0 percent of whites). 
Landry, The New Black Middle Class, 219. 
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themselves in these plenipotentiaries, by recognizing 
endowed with full power to speak and act in their name, 
themselves as members of the class, and in doing so, 
it the only form of existence a group can possess. "2? 
One common object of derision and stigma among 
black intellectuals" is the phenomenon of 0 gh 
"exogamous" relationships.8! The particular obje 
black male/white female, which readily attracts the “ai 
"Durity and danger,"82 is prone to the subjectiv 
moralizing--attitude of those critics who, 
recognition of objective constraints, trace this 
"pollution" in the psyche of the "non-black identified" 


If we critically and analytically examine Black male and Waite 
relationships, we will find that all too often the Black men 
those relationships are buying into very patriarchal, sexist 
virgin/whore. That is to say, seeing White woman as symbolic 
innocent, less aggressive expression of womanhood...It is important 
to interrogate interracial relationships on that level rather 
more superficial level which would simplistically label any 

a White woman as non-Black identified. It seems to me much 

to talk about how Black men who buy into conventiona 
patriarchal ways of thinking seem to be the best candidates 

into the notion that White women symbolize a different kin 

and womanhood...I would ask if any Black man on this planet 
interested in himself if he is not interested in Black women, 

not necessarily mean he has to exclusively befriend, date, 
women. There is no reason for a Black man who has chosen 
White partner to not still extend his care, kindness, and 

Black women. Yet, we often see just the opposite...When 

street and I see a Black man with a White woman and he looks 
with respectful recognition, I don't feel betrayed. I don't 
choice is necessarily informed by a disdain for Blackn 
ignores me, then I think the brother has got a soy 
self-imaging, and racial identity."°° 


Racially-identified social agents, partic 
relative weights of economic, cultural, 
capital have been increased as a direct or 
integrationist policies which include, but are 
affirmative action, can be classified “on paper" 
the dominated fraction of the dominant var 
dominant fraction of the dominated classes. 
between" location can be analyzed within the ie 
liminal experience as conceptualized by 
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According to Turner, liminal experience is marked by a detachment 
from conventional structures which first renders the "ritual 
subject" separate and marginal from an earlier set of cultural 
conditions in the passage to a new reincorporation into the 
community. Thus the individual or collective come to occupy an 
ambiguous space during the "liminal period." 


The attributes of liminality or liminal personae (“threshold people") are 
necessarily ambiguous, since this condition and these persons elude or slip 
through the network of classifications that normally locate states and 
positions in cultural space. Liminal entities are neither here nor there; 
they are betwixt and between the positions assigned and arrayed by law, 
custom, convention, and ceremonial. As such, their ambiguous and 
indeterminate attributes are expressed by a rich variety of symbols in the 
Many societies that ritualize social and cultural transitions. Thus, 
liminality is frequently likened to death, to being in the womb, to 
invisibility, to darkness, to bisexuality, to the wilderness, and to an 
eclipse of the sun or moon. 8° 


Turner points out that “liminal situations and roles" embody not 
only "mystical dangers" to those concerned with the preservation 
of “structure" but also are recognized for the "powers of the 
weak" attached to them, that is, "the permanently or transiently 
sacred attributes of low status or position."8® The powers of the 
weak--the trickster, the "'holy beggars,' ‘little tailors,' and 
'simpletons'"--include the force of the moral critique of the 
authority figures: “Members of despised or outlawed ethnic and 
cultural groups play major roles in myths and popular tales as 
representatives or expressions of universal-human values."8? 

The valorization of the marginal is not restricted to the 
folktale or popular oral tradition, but can also be found in 
Michel Foucault's genealogies of knowledge and power. Foucault 
emphasizes the disappearance of such liminal situations under the 
regime of. disciplinary power of modernity's "“carceral civil 
society."°° Under the acien régime the popular strata of society, 
which lacked corporate privileges and immunities, "benefited, 
within the margins of what was imposed on them by law and custom, 
from a space of tolerance, gained by force or obstinacy; and this 
space was for them so indispensable a condition of existence that 


between: the liminal period in rites de passage," in 
Aspects of Ndembu Ritual (Ithaca and London: Cornell UP, 

85 Turner, The Ritual Process, 95. 

86 Ibid., 109. 

87 Ibid., 110. Monique Taylor has used Turner's concept of the marginal 
(anti-structure/communitas) rather than liminality to conceptualize the 
movement of the black middle class back into Harlem. I would argue, however, 
that it is more plausible to view locate this middle class in a structural 
space (the liminal) between two structures: the dominant white middle class 
identity and the dominated black working/underclass identity. See Monique 
Taylor, "Can you go home again? Black gentrification and the dilemma of 
difference," Berkeley Journal of Sociology, 37 (1992): 101-128. 

88 This term is taken from Jean L. Cohen and Andrew Arato, Civil Society 
and Political Theory, 272. 
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they were often ready to rise up to defend it."8? These 
for popular resistance in the interstices of society, 
legality and illegality, were the sites of 
knowledges" (weapons of the weak): "...what I we 


A 


popular knowledge (le savoir des gens) though it i 
being a general commonsense knowledge, but is on the 
particular, local, regional knowledge, a differential 
incapable of unanimity and which owes its force only 
harshness with which it is opposed by everything surroundin 
that it is through the reappearance of this knowledge, of 
local popular knowledges, these disqualified knowledges 
criticism performs its work."?99 

But whereas Foucault was not "a partisan o 
reversal of values,"%! and rejected the strategy o 
the fragmentary, insurrectional knowledges 
theories,"94 the privileging of the subjugated 
subordinated, racially-identified social agents is 
of hooks' politics of the margin. 


“Black women with no institutionalized ‘other' that we 
against, exploit, or oppress often have a lived experience 
challenges the prevailing classist, sexist, racist social 
concomitant ideology. This lived experience may shape our 
such a way that our world view differs from those who 
privilege (however relative within the existing system). 
for continued feminist struggle that black women reco 
vantage point our marginality gives us and make use of this 
criticize the dominant racist, classist, sexist hegemony 


9 
envision and create a counter-hegemony. 


89 Michel 

trans. Alan Sherid 
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Pantheon 

91 to Cohen and Arato, th 
"reveal strategies involved 
identities (the homosexual, the hysterical woman, 
insanity, sexuality) and the pejorative connotations 
purpose of such analyses i not to encourage 
homosexuality, the perversions, crime, insanity, 
deemed natural, freed to speak out in their own voice. 
do nothing to question the categorization in the first 
the agencies and mechanisms that perpetuate the gri 
pleasures and forms of knowledge.“ Civil Society and 

92 weil be -no pare of concern; 
homogeneous theoretical terrain for all 
descend upon them from on high with some kind of 
unite them." Foucault, Power/Knowledge, 87. 

93 Bell ini Theory, 15. Compare 
recognition that society lity becomes possible 
bourgeois society. But the class which carried out 
without consciousness of its function...It was necessary 
to be born for social reality to become fully conscious. 
is that the discovery of the class-outlook of the proletari 
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This investment of the margin with positive political content 
based on lived experience is not immune to the charge of racial 
(and gender) essentialism. In other words, such a rendering of 
the margin evidences signs of latent dogmatism as well as 
abstracts one identity from the complexity of racial identities. 
An alternative structural understanding, which avoids’ the 
substantive concept of race found in the discourse of racial 
identity politics, is not equal to the denial of racialism as a 
structure of physical and symbolic domination and exclusion. A 
structural definition of race serves two functions: Kt 
illuminates the limits of an oppositional politics based on 
racial identity and highlights the function of intellectuals, 
that is (in Bourdieu's terms) the specialists in the production 
of cultural products and symbolic systems.%4 

It is possible to build a structural understanding of racial 
identity in America based on the concept of liminality. If the 
notion of the liminal is inserted into a definition of society as 
a "structure of positions,"9° then the liminal situation of 
blacks in America is not properly understood as being located at 
the margin of the "social" (between "structure" and "“anti- 
structure"), but rather as that historically transitional space 
between two "Structures," namely, the dominated social space 
(corresponding to dominated markets of "black civil society") and 
the dominant space--the political and economic markets which are 
the loci of integrationism. While the "subjective experience" 
black middle class is one of various degrees of exit from one 
structure and partial entry into another, the so-called black 
"underclass" can also be analyzed structurally. As Wacquant and 
Wilson argue, "if the concept of underclass is used, it must be a 
structural concept: it must denote a new sociospatial patterning 
of class and racial domination, recognizable by the unprecedented 
concentration of the most socially excluded and economically 
marginal members of the dominated racial and economic group."?® 
Thus, different strata of blacks occupy contrasting--and 
potentially conflictual--liminal positions within the symbolic 
order of race. Accordingly, the black middle classes can be 
conceived as a dominated fraction within the dominant markets and 
as a dominant fraction among the dominated classes (e.g. the 
urban and rural underclass) in the racial symbolic order. What 


vantage point from which to survey the whole of society...This was only 
possible because for the proletariat the total knowledge of its class- 
situation was a vital necessity, a matter of life and death...Thus the unity 
of theory and practice is only the reverse side of the social and historical 
position of the proletariat. From its own point of view self-knowledge 
coincides with knowledge of the whole so that the proletariat is at one and 
the same time the subject and obje of its own knowledge." History and Class 
Consciousness: Studies in Marxis Dialectics, trans. Rodney Livingston 
(Cambridge: The MIT Press, 1971) 19-20. 

“* See Bourdieu, “On symbolic power," 169-170. 

i Turner, “Betwixt and Between," 93. 

° Wacquant and Wilson, “The cost of racial and class exclusion," 508- 
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the two strata (the black middle class and underclass) 
not the content of a particular identity (marginal or 
but the objective experience of stratification by the 
of race as a principle of social division."9? If the 

is substituted for "“ethnicity" in one of John 
propositions concerning the historical emergence and per 
of ethnic identity, then it can be argued that "[race], 
being a unitary "thing," describes both a set of relat 

mode of consciousness; moreover, its meaning and 
salience varies for different social groupings according t to 
positions in the social order." The degree to wh 
symbolic function of race is experienced "subjectively" in 
differentiated and hierarchized ways for a growing segment of 
black population iS mirrored in symbolic struggles over 
boundaries and content of the racial order waged largely among 
cultural specialists--professors, journalists, and 
holding different positions within the dominant market 
social space.?? The discourse of the margin and the 
exist as two visions of the racial hierarchy conditi 
the integrationist transformation of the terms of ra 
and the opening of the dominant cultural and educat 

to racially-identified agents. 
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7 Conclusion 


A tension between the politics of interests and passi 
interests and identities lies at the core of the 
democratic political order. Identity politics is 
liberal tradition, rather it was part of the po 
which constituted a significant aspect of democrat 
America during the nineteenth-century.!99 What Har 
the capacity of American political culture to conta 
especially conflicts waged in fundamentalist 
describes the social conditions of cultural hegemony 
With regard to conflicts over race and ethnicity, the 
the liberal tradition was established with the author 
the integrationist idiom from which the appeals of 
Rights movement drew their semantic force. Racial iden 
no longer be the de jure basis of legitimate exclusion 
dominant economic and political markets or a nonnegoti 
in political conflict. Acceptance of the set of liberal 
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9" I am borrowing this expression from Loic Wacquant. 


98 Sohn L. Comaroff, “Of totemism and ethnicity: 
and the signs of inequality," Ethnos, 52, 3-4 (1987): 
Cultural producers like Asante and hooks, Cornell West, 
Gates, Jr., Toni Morrison, Leonard Jeffries, Hazel Carby, Houston 
Loury, Henry Giroux, Catharine Stimpson, Diane Ravitch, Arthur 
William Bennett, Dinesh D'Souza etc. 
00 See Michael Schudson, “Was there ever a public sphere? 
reflections on the American case," in Habermas and the Public 


Craig Calhoun (Cambridge, MA: The MIT Press, 1992), 143-166. 
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rules of the game in racial matters became mandatory for both 
excluded minorities and racial separatists. 

The racial identity politics represented by the discourses 
of Afrocentrism and the margin pose direct challenges to the 
integrationist idiom in particular, and the liberal tradition in 
general. By contesting the rules of the game which stipulate 
inclusion as the only legitimate means of political 
participation, these discourses dispute the symbolic power of 
integrationism's implicit demand that social agents relinquish an 
ascriptive identity as the price of changing the conditions of 
the symbolic order of race. It can be argued of both the cultural 
nationalists of the 1960s and contemporary identity 
fundamentalists, that "the desire...to freeze Black people in 
time and to hold on to those things which are meaningful" is a 
form of "cultural conservatism." This conservatism is most 
"noronounced in those historical periods in which unprecedented 
numbers of Blacks enter the middle class, that great arena of 
assimilation and homogenization, for such period create a fear of 
the disappearance of the race into the larger group, not 
necessarily the physical disappearance...but the disappearance of 
Blacks as a unique cultural group in America."19! As I have 
argued, the imposition of the integrationist idiom places in 
crisis any substantive or essentialist definition of racial 
identity. Moreover, every effort to represent and invest the 
collective identity of blacks with a unitary social experience 
involves a claim of power to speak for the social agents whose 
structural position within the dominant markets of American 
society puts the category of "race" into question as a primary 
and exclusive form of identity. Jennifer Jordan places the 
xroblem of racial identity in an era of assimilation in stark 
terms: "For if the events of history result in the assimilation 
of Blacks, there will be no realistic way to hold on to Black 
culture as we know it, no way to keep the blues except as some 
relic of a dead past, much as European classical music serves as 
a memorial to a Europe that no longer exists."!92 Without 
recognition of these social conditions, racial identity politics 
risks being a political standpoint without a community. 
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GROUP SIZE AND THE LIMITS TO GENEROSITY IN A NOISY PD 


Abstract 


In a noisy Prisoner's dilemma game, players have an incentive to use a "generous" 
Tit-for-tat strategy in order to prevent retaliatory echoing that can endanger cooperation. 
However, a player can also be "too" generous, inviting exploitation. Using an N-person 
framework rather than two-person analysis, we explore the feasible levels of generosity. 
As expected, rational levels of generosity depend on factors such as the temptation payoff, 
the discount rate, and the level of noise. In addition, group size plays an important role, 
with the maximum feasible level of generosity increasing as the number of players 
increases. 


INTRODUCTION 


Although the one-shot prisoner's dilemma (PD) game has little potential for a 
cooperative outcome, it is well known that repeated play can result in cooperation if players 
use conditional strategies (Axelrod, 1984; Taylor, 1976, 1987; Maynard Smith and Price, 
1973; Maynard Smith, 1982). Conditional strategies base the maintenance of cooperation 
on the previous cooperative acts of the opponents, such as a "Tit-for-tat" strategy which 
cooperates if the other player cooperated in the previous round and defects if the other 
player defected. 

However, it is also well known that strategies such as Tit-for-tat are vulnerable to 


the presence of any form of noise or error. Even a negligible probability of a monitoring, 
interpretation, implementation, or environmental error can have a devastating impact on the 
maintenance of cooperation among Tit-for-tat players. In a two-person prisoner's dilemma 
game with Tit-for-tat players, a single error causes cooperation to break down into a cycle 
of exploitative "echoing" (Axelrod, 1984; Molander, 1985; Bendor, 1987; Hirshleifer and 
Martinez Coll, 1988). Unfortunately, disturbances and errors are inherent in any real-life 
situation of conflict and cooperation. 
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The echoing that leads to a collapse of cooperation can be prevented if players use a 
"generous" Tit-for-tat strategy--i.e. if players allow some defections to go unpunished. A 
Generous Tit-for-tat strategy operates like a pure Tit-for-tat strategy but with a fixed 
probability does not respond to a defection with a defection. For example, Molander 
(1985) examines the two-person case and shows that some unconditional generosity can 
remedy the effect of echoing. In addition, in tournament simulations, a generous Tit-for-tat 
strategy performs better than a pure Tit-for-tat strategy (Bendor, Kramer, and Stout, 1991; 
Nowak and Sigmund, 1992). 

Although some generosity can maintain cooperation, an overly generous strategy 
merely invites exploitation. How generous should a player be in a noisy prisoner's 
dilemma context? This question has been examined in the two-person case by Molander 
(1985). In this paper, we examine the feasible levels of generosity in a general N-player 
PD. We find a surprisingly simple guideline to the level of generosity, which depends on 
the temptation payoff and the discount rate. This expression indicates that the larger the 
group, the more generous players can (and should) be. 

Our goal in this paper is simple and limited in scope in several respects. Rather 
than using equilibrium analysis, we compare the long-run dynamics of a generous Tit-for- 
tat strategy with the non-vulnerable strategy of always defecting (AlID). In other words, 
our focus is only on the comparison between attempting conditional cooperation versus 
abandoning conditional cooperation and resorting to the non-conditional strategy of AIlD. 
Therefore, the strategies we consider are a very narrow subset of all possible strategies. 
Second, although we find a concise relationship between the maximum level of generosity 
and group size, the temptation payoff, and the discount rate that extends Molander’s (1985) 
two-person finding, we also find some serious limitations to generalizing fully. If one 
varies environmental noise and generosity levels, then complex and increasingly higher- 
order nonlinear relationships emerge, with qualitative shifts as the number of players 
increases. We illustrate the changing complex relationships with the two-person to three- 
person case and speculate on the four-person case. 


N-PERSON PRISONER'S DILEMMA 


A two-person prisoner's dilemma (PD) game is shown in Figure 1. The payoffs 
have been chosen to be consistent with the notation and assumptions of the N-person case 
used later in the paper. In a PD game, each player faces a choice of whether to cooperate 
("C") or defect ("D"). Both players prefer mutual cooperation (CC) to mutual defection 
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(DD), but defection is the dominant strategy for both players. The desirabie cooperative 
outcome is not stable and individual rationality leads to a mutually undesirable outcome. 


<Figure 1 about here> 


The N-person prisoner's dilemma game requires a different notation system in 
order to generalize beyond two players. We follow the notation used by Taylor (1987) and 
define the N-person prisoner's dilemma game in terms of two payoff functions, f and g. 
These payoff functions are based only on the number of players choosing C, not on the 
labelling of the players. In addition, we assume that f and g are the same for all players. 
Let f(v) be the payoff to a player if that player cooperates and v other players cooperate. 
Let g(v) be the payoff to a player if that player defects and v other players cooperate. We 
make the following three assumptions on the functions f and g: 

(i) f(N-1) > (0) for all v; 

(ii) g(v) > f(v) for all v; 

(iii) f and g are increasing functions. 


Conditions (i) and (ii) together define the N-person prisoner's dilemma game. 
Condition (i) requires that mutual cooperation is preferred by all to mutual defection. 
Condition (ii) states that defection is a dominant strategy; namely, the payoff for defection 
is always greater than for cooperation given the same number of other players cooperating. 
Condition (iii) is a technical assumption that merely states that a player's payoff is greater 
as more of the group cooperates, regardless of whether that player cooperates or defects. 
To begin we assume f and g are linear and normalize f(0) to 0, as shown in Figure 2. We 
will relax this assumption later and show it does not effect the results. The normalization is 
arbitrary since it only results in a linear transformation of the payoffs. Notice that the 
graphs of f and g in Figure 2 satisfy conditions (i) to (iii): f(N-1) is greater than g(0), g is 
always greater than f (in this case by a constant amount called the "temptation", ¢ ), and f 
and g are increasing. The normalization of f(0) = 0 and the linearity of f and g allows for 
the simplification of the payoff functions to: 


fv) 


= v+t. 
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In addition, we assume throughout that the temptation, t, is restricted to t < N - 1. This 


condition guarantees that playing "Reverse Tit-for-tat” (i.e., taking turns at exploitation) 
does not yield a greater payoff than mutual cooperation." 

To illustrate for the case where N = 2, notice that f(1) = 1 and f(0) = 0, which are 
the two possible payoffs for a choice of cooperation in the two-person prisoner's dilemma 
matrix shown in Figure 1. Likewise, g(1) = 1+t¢ and g(0) = 0+ t, which, for ¢ = 1/2, 
correspond to the two possible payoffs given a choice of defection. 


<Figure 2 about here> 


In the repeated Prisoner's dilemma game we are considering, there are two forms of 
deviation from a pure Tit-for-tat dynamic. First, there is the presence of a small probability 
p of “environmental noise” that threatens cooperation. This noise may result from 
implementation, interpretation, or monitoring errors, or any other environmental factors. 
Thus p is defined as: 


p = Prob(D |! C by all other N-1 players) (1.2) 


and is a measure of the extent of stochastic noise that threatens to collapse cooperation with 
cycles of exploitative echoing. The number p is assumed to be small (as p — 0 in most 
cases ). 

Second, we deviate from a pure Tit-for-tat strategy by incorporating a level of 
generosity, q, into the Tit-for-tat dynamics. The level of generosity, q, is defined as the 
probability of allowing a defection by one of the other players to go unpunished: 


q = Prob(C! one or more D by the other N-1 players). (1.3) 
Thus a generous Tit-for-tat strategy in the iterated prisoner's dilemma can be denoted as 
GTFT(q), where 0 <q <1. Obviously if q = 0 then GTFT is a pure Tit-for-tat strategy and 
if q = 1 then GTFT is a strategy of Always cooperate (AlIC). 


THE LIMITS TO GENEROSITY 


Since we are interested in the limits of generosity in a context with a very small 
level of noise (i.e., p — 0), we begin by assuming that p = 0 in order to set the maximum 
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feasible level of generosity. Obviously if p = 0 then generosity has no risks and is also 
unnecessary. But since we are interested in p = €, the solution to p = 0 provides the 
answer to the limit as the noise becomes negligibly small but non-zero. 

Recall that we are interested in when a player would have the incentive to abandon a 
conditional strategy of GTFT and resort to the "safer" strategy of AllD. Therefore, the 
analysis focuses on the conditions such that the expected utility of playing a GTFT(q) 
strategy is greater than the expected utility of playing AIID. In evaluating the payoffs 
associated with a given strategy, we are interested in the dynamic evolution of likely 
outcomes given probabilities p and q. Therefore we begin the analysis by focusing on the 
long-run average payoff, rather than the cumulative payoff (see e.g., Molander 1985). 
This is equivalent to assuming a discount rate of 1--i.e. that players have an infinite shadow 
of the future. Later in the paper we include a general discount parameter 5 and show how 


it effects the feasible levels of generosity. 


Lemma 1. The maximum feasible level of generosity in a repeated three-person PD is 
q<l- 


Proof, If all players use a GTFT(q) strategy then, since p = 0, universal cooperation is 
maintained through every round. The average payoff from this strategy given that all other 
players play GTFT(q) is f(2) in a three-person game. 

Consider the repercussions in terms of the subsequent actions of the other two 
players if one player abandons GTFT and plays AllD. The possible sequences and their 
respective likelihood is represented by an infinite tree (Figure 3A), which can be converted 
to a transition probability matrix, Pjj, whose entries are the probabilities of outcome j on 
round t +1 given outcome i on round t (Figure 3B). This matrix is regular and can be 
solved to find the limiting distribution of each outcome (see, e.g., Taylor and Karlin, 
1984). 


<Figure 3 A and B> 


Multiplying the probability of each outcome by the payoff for that outcome yields 
the long-run average payoff for switching to an AIID strategy: 


q2 (2) + (1-q) q g(1) + (1-q) q g(1) + (1-q)? g(0). (2.1) 
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A comparison of the long-run average payoffs shows that GTFT(q) is stable against 
switches to AllD if: 


f(2) = q? g(2) + (1-q) q g(1) + (1-q) q g(1) + (1-q)2 (0). (2.2) 


Incorporating the linearity assumptions on the payoff functions f and g from (1.1) 
simplifies (2.2) to: 


2 = q2 (2+t) +2 (1-q) q (1+t) + (1-q)2t, (2.3) 


or GTFT(q) is stable against AlID if q< 1 - 
Lemma 1 illustrates the logic of the Markov chain technique for the three-person 


case and shows that as p approaches 0, the maximum level of generosity approaches one 
minus half of the temptation of defecting. The following theorem generalizes to N players: 


Theorem 1. The maximum feasible level of generosity in a repeated N-person PD is 
qs l- 


Proof. The generalization to N players becomes apparent by examining the effect of each 
additional player to the procedure of lemma 1. Each transition probability is N-1 
combinations of choosing either a (1-q) term or a q term. A (1-q) term is included for 
every additional D choice and a q term is included for every addition C choice. The 
transition probability depends only on the number of defections, not the labelling of the 
players. Therefore each weighting of the (1-q) and q terms also depends on how many 
ways there are to have this number of defections. For example, the DCCC... outcome can 
only occur in one way; when all N-1 players choose C. But the case of one defection by an 
opponent can occur in ( " , ) ways, for example DDCCC..., DCDCCC..., 


DCCDCC..., etc. Each of these defections arises with a probability (1-q) while the 
cooperations arise with probability q. So the transition probability associated with each 
possible group outcome is: 


( ) (1-q)2 qN-3 +..+( (1-q)N-1 0 
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The payoffs in each case depend on the number of players who choose C, which varies 
from N-1 to 0. So the payoff for the cases i = 0 to N-1 is g(N - 1 - i) = (N-1- i +t). 
Combining this payoff with the transition probability values from equation (2.4) and re- 
writing as a summation gives the payoff from unilateral defection in an N-person game as: 


) (1-q)i qN-1-i (N-1-i+1). (2.5) 


This expression can be simplified using the binomial theorem. First, the payoff (N- 
1-i+t) can be split into two summations: 


I 1 


Expression (2.6) simplifies by the binomial theorem to 
(N-1+1) -(1-q) (N-1) =(N-I)q+t (2.7) 


Comparing (2.7) with the average payoff of f(N-1) for a strategy a and solving for 


q gives the condition that GTFT(q) is stable against AllD if q < 1- TT 3 


It is interesting to note that the N-person result of Theorem 1 is consistent with 
existing theoretical and simulation findings for the two-person case. Molander (1985) 
shows that the optimal level of generosity in a two-person PD game is (translated to our 
notation): 


2f(1) - £0) - £(1) - g(0) 


Simplifying using the linearity assumption gives min [ 1-t, 1-t ], or q = 1- t, which is the 
same result as Theorem 1 for the case of N =2. 

In a pairwise evolutionary simulation, Nowak and Sigmund (1992) found that a 
Generous Tit-for-tat strategy emerged with a tolerance level of defections of 


T-R R-P 


where T, R, S, and P denote the payoffs for standard designation of "temptation," 
“reward,” “sucker,” and "punishment" respectively. Defining T, R, S, and P in terms of 
our N-person notation gives T = g(N-1), R = f(N-1), S = f(0), P = g(0). Then (2.9) 


— f(N-1) f(N 0 
. g(N-1)- f(N- -1) - g(0) 
min [ - £0)’ g(N-1)-g(0) ! (2.10) 


Substituting the payoff for f and g from (1.1) and solving for q shows that Nowak and 
Sigmund's simulation resulted in the dominance of a GTFT(q) player with q = 1- 7: 


The outcome for Nowak and Sigmund’s pairwise evolutionary simulation is equivalent to 
the threshold level in the N-person, non-pairwise theoretical case described by Theorem 1. 


The previous results assume that players evaluate their net payoff in terms of a 
long-run average expected payoff. In this interpretation, a sequence of payoffs such as (1, 
0, 0, 0, ...) and (0, 0, 0, 0, ...) are viewed as equivalent, since the long-run average of 
both sequences is zero. By considering only the long-run average, players are in effect 
weighing all outcomes equally, regardless of whether a particular payoff is achieved in the 
present or in the future. However, most repeated game analyses incorporate discounting, 
where players discount payoffs that are to be received in the future. Therefore, it is 
important to consider the effect on our result of discounting. 


Theorem 2. If players discount future iterations at a rate of 5,0 <8 < 1, then 


t 
<1- 
&(N-1) 


Sketch of Proof, The result emerges because of the "telescoping" nature of the sequence of 
payoffs. We illustrate with the three-person case for simplicity. First, note that the payoff 


from GTFT(q) is £(2) 


Consider the cumulative payoff at Round 2 if a player switches to AllD: 
g(2) + q2 g(2) + (1-q)q g(1) + q(1-q) g(1) +5 (1-q)? g(0). (2.11) 


At Round 3, the latter four terms in (2.11) are replaced with the next outcome and the 
subsequent chain of outcomes and become: 
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82 g(2) (-) + 82 (1-q)q g(1) (-) + 82 q(1-q) g(1) + 82 (1-q)2 g) (2.12) 


where (-) denotes subsequent sequences in the chain. This logic continues at Round 4 and 
at each subsequent round. 

Denote the expression q2 g(2) + (1-q)q g(1) + q(1-q) g(1) + (1-q)2 g(0), which is 
the transition probability times the outcomes at each branching in Figure 3A, as X. Then 
reorganizing (2.11) and (2.12) using X and factoring yields: 


g(2) +q2[5 g(2) + 82[(X)) 
+ (1-q)q[5 g(1) + 82(X)) 
+ q(1-q)[5 g(1) + 82(X)) 
+ (1-q)2[8 g(0) + 82(x)}. (2.13) 


Factoring in terms of 5 and noting that q2 + (1-q)q + q(1-q) + (1-q)2 = 1 results in 
g(2) + &(X) + 82 (X). (2.14) 
The generalized pattern is: 


g(2) + 5(X) + 82 (X) +... = g(2)+ oo (2.15) 


as the payoff from switching to AllD. Comparing f(2) ea the payoff from GTFT(q), 


with (2.15), substituting for f and g from (1.1), and solving for q, results in q < 1- os 
for the case of N=3. fi 


The effect of discounting is quite intuitive. As players discount the future more (5 
decreases), the maximum level of generosity, q, also decreases. The stability of a generous 
strategy is more difficult to maintain if players do not value future payoffs. 


In the following result we show the extent to which the results of Theorem 1 depend on the 
assumptions regarding the form of the payoff functions f and g. 
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Corollary 1. The boundary of feasible generosity levels: 
i) does not depend on the linearity assumption of f; 
ii) does depend on the functional form of g; 
iii) does depend on changes to f(N-1), where if f(N-1) = N-1 + @ then 


1 t-@ 


Proof, i) and ii) follow directly from expression (2.2) which includes terms for g(i), i = 1 
to N-1 but only includes f(N-1). Therefore changes in the linearity of f which preserve f(N- 
1), such as a concave or convex payoff function, do not affect the result of Theorem 1. iii) 
follows from algebra. Il 


Obviously there is no need to be generous if players are in a repeated PD context 
where there are absolutely no disturbances or errors. The above analysis describes the 
limits to rational generosity as the presence of errors is negligibly small (p30). The simple 
expression delimiting the maximum level of generosity indicates several relationships. As 
the temptation increases or discounting of the future increases, then the rational level of 
generosity decreases. This is to be expected and is consistent with previous two-person 
results. The new relationship is the effect of group size. As group size increases, then 
higher levels of generosity become sustainable. Not only does the boundary of feasible 
generosity increase as the number of players increases, but feasible generosity limits at 
levels approaching playing an AIIC strategy (see Figure 4). Although one might suspect 
that the potential for exploitation is greater with more players, in fact the relationship is the 
reverse. First, with more players in the group, the risks and costs of exploitation are 
distributed over more players. This allows for greater levels of generosity before players 
are exploited to the extent that a switch to AllD becomes rational. Second, the 
ramifications of echoing become extensive as the number of players increases. This makes 
preventing echoing more difficult and requires greater levels of generosity in order to 


maintain cooperation in a larger group. 
<Figure 4 about here> 
GENEROSITY IN AN INCREASINGLY NOISY ENVIRONMENT 


The previous section addresses the question of the limits to generosity as the 
disturbance or noise level is negligible but non-zero. A surprisingly simple relationship 
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emerged as a function of group size. Ideally, these result could be generalized to 
incorporate changing noise levels, i.e. the relationships for 0 <p <1 and0<q<1. 
Unfortunately, extending the analysis to delimit the levels of rational generosity in an 
increasingly noisy environment leads to the emergence of complex nonlinear relationships. 
We illustrate the dramatic qualitative shifts that occur in rational generosity levels with the 
two-person and three-person case, and speculate on the qualitative shifts that are likely to 
arise in the four-person case. 


Two-person case 


The two-person setting with two stochastic variables, 0 <p <1 and0<q<1, 
results in the following matrix describing the transition probabilities given that both players 
are using a GTFT(q) strategy in an environment with a noise level of p: 


CD DC DD 
(1-p)p p(1-p) p> 
qp (1-q)(1-p) 
(1-p)(l-q) pq p(1-q) 
q(1-q) (1-q)q (1-q)2 


This matrix is regular and, solving for the limiting probabilities for each outcome, results 
in the long-run average payoff of: 


2 
4 —P4— + —P4— g(0). (3.1) 


(p + q)2 (p + q)? (p + q)2 (p + q)? 


Substituting the values of f and g from (1.1) results in a long-run average payoff for the 
GTFT(q) strategy of ex _ A switch to an AlID strategy results in a payoff of q +t (as 
evident in the two-person simplification of (2.1)). So a generous strategy is stable against 


switches to AlID if > qtt,orif: 


q S1-t-p. 
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cc (1-p) 
CD q(1-p) 
DC (1-p)q 
DD q2 

(3.2) | 


Three-person case 


The long-run average payoff from an AIID strategy in the three-person PD was 
calculated in (2.1) and is 2q +t. The long-run average payoff from GTFT(q) strategy in a 
PD context with a noise level of p is: 


(p4(2q2) + p3(-2q+8q2-6q3) + p2(6q-12q2+18q3-6q4) + 
+ (-2q3-244+2q5) + 

[ p4(-2q+q2) + p3(-1+9q-9q2+3q3) + p2(3-15q+21q2-12q3+3q4) + 
p(-3+9q-15q2+12q3-5q4+q>) ] t)/d (3.3) 


where d = p(-3+3p-p2) +pq(6-12p+8p2-2p3)+pq2(-12+15p-Sp2)+pq3(6-3p)+pq4+ 
q3(-1-q+q2). The derivation of this solution is left to an appendix. GTFT(q) is stable 
against AllD if the expression in (3.3) is greater than or equal to 2q + t. Obviously; the 
relationship has become much more complex in the extension to the three-person case, with 
the limits on the level of generosity described by a high-order polynomial. 


<Figure 5 about here> 


At this point we turn to a visual comparison of the two-person and three-person 
case. Figure 5 illustrates the boundary of rational generosity for 0 < p < 1/2 for the case of 
a temptation of 1/2. The two-person case follows from the solution in (3.2): as shown by 
Theorem 1, the generosity level approaches q = 1- t as p — 0. As the noise in the 
environment increases, the level of rational generosity decreases, until at p = 1/2 it is no 
longer rational to attempt generosity in such a noisy environment. 

The boundary of rational generosity in the three-person case is much more 
complex. This boundary is a result of the intersection of the three-dimensional surface 
described in (3.3) with the plane F(p, q) = 0. Note that this relationship is not a simple 
second-order line, but results from the expression of (3.3). Again, consistent with 


Theorem 1, as p — 0 the limit of generosity approaches q= 1- NT: However, in the 


three-person case, environmental noise must remain at a fairly low level or a switch to an 
AllD strategy becomes preferable. 

Note that an extension to the four-person case would involve a 16 x 16 matrix 
analogous to Figure 6 (see Appendix), and involve solving for 16 unknowns. The 
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solutions increase in the order of the polynomials, therefore the relationship between p and 
q becomes more complex, likely showing little relationship to the two qualitative forms of 
the two-person and three-person case in Figure 5. 


Not only does the expression q = 1- Ni capture the maximum level of rational 


generosity, it also is the generosity level that provides the maximum payoff. The following 
observation illustrates for the three-person case: 


Observation 1. The maximum payoff occurs at the generosity level of q= 1- NT 


Sketch of proof. The long-run average payoff for a GTFT(q) strategy was found in (3.3). 
Taking the derivative of this expression with respect to q results in an expression that is 
always positive. Therefore, the payoff increases as q increases. q is capped from above at 


1- ;gt before the player is exploited, so the maximum of (3.3) occurs at_q= 1- wa 


CONCLUSION 


The normative implication of these results is clear: in a larger group, one should be 
more generous, and, assuming environmental noise is very low, generosity to the 
maximum rational level provides a player with the greatest long-run expected payoff. As 
group size increases, the extent and diffusion of retaliatory echoing becomes so serious that 
punishing every perceived defection becomes counter-productive. In larger groups, 
increased levels of generosity are needed to offset the increased potential for a mutually 
destructive chain reaction of mistaken punishments. 

These strategies may already be in operation in many large-N contexts. For 
example, in the case of multilateral international agreements, many violations result in 
threats of future punishments should the behavior continue, rather than swift targetted 
punishment. However, punishments must be used often enough so there is no confusion 
that a player has slipped into a strategy of unconditional cooperation. 

Rational generosity levels increase most dramatically from a two-person to a three- 
person game. For each additional player, the increment to rational generosity levels 
becomes smaller, although the feasible level of generosity continues to increase as the 
number of players increases. As the group gets "infinitely large", players can justify a 
Strategy that is practically “always cooperate." However, a strategy of AIIC is never 
rational, so a player cannot explicitly declare one's strategy to be “never defect", although 
in practice one can nearly always cooperate provided the group is large enough. 
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Therefore, in an uncountably large group, players that appear to play AlIC need not 
be explained away as "irrational" or "altruistic." These players’ observed strategy may be 
quite consistent with the rational level of generosity approaching always cooperate as group 
size becomes very large. As our analysis shows, there is some logic to risking a "nearly 
always cooperate” strategy given a very large group. 

Since generosity can increase as group size increases, does this imply that 
cooperation is more likely in larger groups? This question remains an area of active debate 
(see, e.g. Milner, 1992 for a review). Our results suggest that a larger group can 
encourage more generosity. However, this does not necessarily imply a higher likelihood 
of cooperation, since the potential for the collapse of cooperation due to retaliatory echoing 
is also much greater in a larger group. Rather, there is a trade-off between the greater risk 
of retaliatory echoing and the increased levels of rational generosity as group size increases. 
Thus, any thorough understanding of group size and the prospects for cooperation must 
address the issue of the effect of environmental noise. 


APPENDIX: Solving the transition probability matrix for q, p > 0. 


To find the long-run average payoff of the GTFT(q) for 0 < p < 1/2, one examines 
the limiting probability distribution of the matrix shown in Figure 6. Setting $1 = CCC, 
S2 = CDC, $3 = CCD, S4 = DCC, S5 = DDC, S¢ = DCD, S7 = CDD, and Sg = DDD, 
one has nine equations in eight unknowns using the general rule: 


8 
PijSj=Sj forj=1to8. (Ala) 
i=l 


and Sj +S2 +... +Sg = 1. (Alb) 


Solving these equations for S}1, ..., Sg results in the following limiting probability 
distribution: 


S1 = (-1-qtpqtq?) / d; 

S2 = S3 = S4 = -pq?(3-3p+p2-2q+pq) / d; 

S5 = S6 = S7 = 
5q2+93)) /d; 

Sg = p( -3+3p-p2+pq(-21+1 
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q(15-30q+30q2-15q3+3q4)) / d; (A2) 


where d = p(-3+3p-p2) +pq(6-12p+8p2-2p3)+pq2(-12+15p-5p2)+pq3(6-3p)+pq4+ 
q3(-1-q+q2). The long-run average payoff is obtained by multiplying each limiting 
probability value times its respective payoff from that outcome, or, 


f(2) S1 + £(1) S2 + £(1) S3 + g(2) S4 + g(1)S5 + (1) S6 +£(0) S7 + g(0) Sg (A3a) 


which is equivalent to 
2 Sj + (4+t) S2 + (2+2t) $5 +t Sg. (A3b) 


under our assumptions on the payoff functions f and g. Substituting in Sj, .. Sg from 
(A2) gives the long-run average payoff of a GIFT(q) as: 


(p4(2q2) + p3(-2q+8q2-6q3) + p2(6q-12q2+18q3-6q4) + 
p(-6q+6q2-12q3+12q4-2g5) + (-2q3-2q4+2q>) + [ p4(-2q+q2) 
+ p3(-14+9q-9q2+3q3) + p2(3-15q+21q2-12q3+3q4) + 
p(-3+9q-15q2+12q3-5q4+q>) ] t)/d. 


which is the expression in (3.3). 
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1 In order for the payoff from alternating exploitation to be less than the payoff from mutual cooperation it 


must be that: 
g(N-1) + f(N-2) + f(N-2) + “ < f(N-1) + f(N-1) + os 


N-1 N 
Substituting the payoffs from (1.1) and solving gives the requirement that t < N - 1. 


2 Note that p incorporates only type 1 error ("false positives") and does not include type 2 errors ("false 
negatives"). We have intentionally ignored the “benign” type 2 forms of environmental noise since it 
merely reinforces cooperation rather than leading to echos of exploitation. 

3 Using the general payoff functions, f(.) and g(.), the result isq< 1- ef 


N-1 
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Figure 1. Two Person Prisoner's Dilemma, temptation = 1/2 
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Figure 2. Payoff Functions: f(v) and g(v) 
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Figure 3A. Game Tree for AllD Strategy 
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Figure 3B. Transition Probability Matrix for AllD Strategy 
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Figure 4. Maximum Level of Generosity (as p > 0) 
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Figure 5. Feasible Regions of Generosity ( N=2 and 3, t = 1/2) 
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Figure 6. Transition Probability 
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ABSTRACT 


Applying a recent classification of religious bodies to National 
Election Studies time-series, 1960-1992, this paper explores the size and 
composition of the religious vote during the post-New Deal era. By using a 
measure of partisan vote yield that comprehends party identification, vote 
choice, and turnout, the author confirms that not only were various 


ethnoreligious traditions in their familiar partisan patterns but, 


surprisingly, evangelical Protestants were on the Republican side of the aisle 


all through the period, with two exceptions. By examining regular exposure to 
religious cues in public settings, the author argues that mainline Protestants 
and Catholics have shrunk from the leading religious groups in the electorate 
in the early 1960s, the former now a thin shadow of its earlier self, to the 
point in 1992 where the principal contenders in the active electorate are the 
growing evangelical and secular sectors. The paper concludes with some 
interpretations of why the white Catholic electorate has not only shrunk but 


has decomposed itself into warring religious and secular components. 
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Economics versus Religion in the Post-New Deal Era 


The United States has always been a multicultural society. The stuff of 
cultural differences--ethnicity, race, religion, gender, class lifestyle--has 
historically been translated into political differences. While Madison's 
rationale for the new Constitution, particularly Federalist #10, and the 
classics of American history, such as Beard and Turner, stress economic 
interpretations of politics, the consensus of current American historians 
favors ethnoreligious interpretations of interest and value conflicts in the 
American political past (Swierenga 1990; Benson 1961; Kleppner 1970, 1979; 
Jensen 1971; Formisano 1971; Silbey, Bogue and Flanigan 1978; Hays 1980; Bogue 
1983; McCormick 1986). 


Churches, candidates, and political parties needed each other (Wald 


1992, 24-39). Churches could use parties and policy to spread their values 


regarding moral behavior, to protect institutional interests from attack or 
over-regulation, and to shield their worldviews and their social position from 
aggressors who think the social structure should be arranged differently. 
Politicians and parties, in their efforts to control the personnel and 
policies of government, saw churches as a valuable resource. Churches could 
mobilize a segment of the population when needed, could instill respect for 
the system generally, and could nurture a permissive consensus for a regime to 
achieve its political objectives. Churches were close to the people, and the 
popular vote is the ultimate resource of a democracy. 

Many scholars accept the preeminence of ethnoreligious differences in 
America past but suggest that the party system since the advent of the New 
Deal is one that revolves around economic interests. Burnham (1970) traces 
the size and composition of the electorate to the abilities of parties to 


incorporate and sharpen economic differences. The modest resurgence in 
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turnout at the height of the New Deal reflected the Roosevelt party's capacity ~ 
to mobilize around economic cleavages. Even Beck (1979) and Lipset (1959), 


who are extremely sensitive to the role of ethnoreligious factors in earlier 


party systems, imply that the modern era of the New Deal and its dealignment 


are best understood as conflicts between workers and owners/managers. 

An argument that I am developing elsewhere suggests that the economic 
interest fulcrum of the New Deal had receded in importance by 1958 through 
1964 and that the stuff of presidential politics since 1960 has been largely 
cultural conflict--religion, race, gender, patriotism/American exceptionalism, 
and class lifestyle. Carmines and Stimson (1989) have offered a masterful 
treatment that models change in American politics resulting from the racial 
convulsions and civil rights legislation of the 1960s. With the insights of 
perceptive journalists, Edsall and Edsall (1992) have showed how the Reagan 
regime distilled an ideology that integrated and rationalized positions on 
race, rights, and taxes. Blumenthal (1990) has chronicled the Reagan and Bush 
strategies to appeal to patriotism and American exceptionalism. And several 
scholars, too numerous to name, have made early forays into the understanding 
of gender and politics and religious change and political change. 

This paper concentrates on the last. It concludes with an examination 
of the role of religion in presidential vote choice in 1992. But along the 
way it examines changes in the linkages between religion and politics in the 
entire post-New Deal period, 1960-1992. It uses the concept ‘religious 
tradition’ (Kellstedt and Green 1993; Leege, Kellstedt, and Wald 1990) to map 
changes in religious behavior, party affiliation and candidate choice. It 
introduces a new concept ‘partisan vote yield’ to overcome the problems of 


inconsistency among party identification, turnout and vote choice. Since 
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change results not only from choices individuals make, but from the passing of 
old generations and the coming of new, the religious and political behavior of 
age cohorts is also examined. Changes in religious affiliation and attendance 
have consequences for exposure to political cues emanating from religious 
groups. Thus, this paper also reassesses the size and composition of the 
religious vote. Finally it traces the rise of seculars (non-affiliates) and 
examines whether non-attending affiliates are more like their own religious 
group, politically, or more like seculars. 

The story of the post-New Deal era confirms some arguments but also 
offers surprises. There is little question that white evangelical Protestants 
have grown as a segment of the religious vote and that they are now the most 
reliable base of the Republican party. The surprise is that the ‘partisan 
vote yield’ measure has them in the Republican column ever since 1960, with a 
couple of exceptions--this despite Democratic party identification 
predominating until 1992. There is little question that white mainline 


Protestants have declined in size over the period; the surprise is that the 


proportion of them regularly exposed to religious cues is dwarfed by other 


religious groups in the electorate, much smaller than white evangelicals and 
white Catholics and not much larger than black Christians, most of whom are 
evangelicals. The mainline, around which so much of the civic agenda revolved 
throughout American history, is indeed the sideline in 1992. There is no 
question that white Catholic church attendance declined heavily from 1968 to 
1976 and that Democratic party loyalties wavered during that period. The 
surprise is how the regular-attending white Catholic portion of the electorate 
has shrunk on a trajectory similar to mainline Protestants, but lagged a 


couple of elections. The other surprise is that, contrary to arguments from 
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an earlier era that showed Catholics who were weakly connected with the church 
sharing the political attitudes and behaviors of regular attenders, by the 


1990s, weakly-connected Catholics are virtually indistinguishable from 


seculars. Seculars, i.e., non-affiliates, have multiplied many times over as 


a part of the active electorate, making them and regular-attending 
evangelicals, the other largest group, natural rivals. Hispanic Christians 
are a growing part of the religious universe in the United States--and 
surprisingly less Catholic than many have assumed--but regular attenders were 
still in 1992 an inconsequential segment of the voting universe. Either 
because there is little change or because the small sample sizes cannot 
capture change through time, Jews, nontraditional Christians, and other non- 


Western religious groups present no stories of note in this paper. 


The Post-New Deal Political History of Religious Traditions 

Scholars have learned a great deal from recent longitudinal studies of 
various religious groups in the electorate (Lopatto 1985; Greeley 1989; 
Kellstedt and Noll 1990). Since the advent of survey data it has been 
possible to map political change within religious groups; particularly since 
the post-New Deal it has been possible to compare groups. The basic problem, 
however, has been the lack of precision in measurement. 

Initially survey organizations only classified Protestants, Catholics, 
Jews, and (sometimes) none on their religious affiliation/identification 
variable. Thus, for example, Greeley, who is attentive to the utility of an 
unbroken time-series in the General Social Surveys, seldom uses a more precise 
measure than "Protestant" for the largest part of the churched population. At 
times, data permit comparisons of larger denominations like Methodists and 


Baptists but they obscure important doctrinal/ethical differences in various 


branches of each religious family. (This topic is carefully addressed in 
Kellstedt and Green 1993). Thus, Greeley’s time-series is faithful, but his 
categories do not capture conflicting changes--e.g., growth in evangelical 


branches such as Missouri Synod Lutherans and decline in mainline branches 


such as American Lutherans, and both are in the same catch-all Protestant 


category. 

Lopatto uses the more refined Protestant classifications from the Glock- 
Stark studies (cf. Stark and Glock 1968) and carefully validates 
religious/ethical perspectives of each denomination or sect categorized in 
succeeding National Election Studies; this yields a three-part Protestant 
classification--liberal, moderate, conservative. In like manner, Kellstedt 
and Noll distinguish "evangelical" "Protestants from "other" Protestants in 
the NES data after 1972, when NES expanded its Protestant categories. Both 
studies yield significant differences across the Protestant spectrum. And all 
three attest that religious affiliation is a potent predictor of party 
affiliation. 

There is a lesson about models of vote choice in these three studies 
that scholars in the field of voting behavior should note. Party 
identification and retrospective economic voting have emerged as the principal 
explanatory factors of candidate preference in our time. Some perturbations 
in given elections are traced to candidate traits or issue images. The last 
three are thought to be proximate to vote choice; party identification is 
treated as distal. When a religiosity measure is entered into the equation, 
it is either treated as a contingency or as proximate in time to party or the 
other factors. Yet there are cultural differences embedded in and shaped by 


religion that are even more distal than party identification. Models that 
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start with party identification already have a substantial amount of religious © 
variance nested in the party measure. 

After the 1989 NES Pilot Study, NES questions regarding religious 


affiliation not only have the high measure of specificity needed for 


distinguishing religious families and incorporating the proliferation of new 


local churches and national fellowships, but their sequence also reduces over- 
reporting of religious affiliation (Leege, Kellstedt, and Wald 1990). Thus, 
while the NES measure of religious affiliation is no longer an unbroken time- 
series, the points of modification are know, their effects in reducing 
response bias can be isolated, and the categories are increasingly reliable. 

At this point in the history of survey research, then, it is possible to 
measure current religious affiliation precisely and confidently and to project 
affiliations from past surveys with some understanding of measurement error. 
My paper uses the scheme developed by Kellstedt and Green (1993) for that 
purpose and it is incorporated as the independent variable in the various 
sections of Table 1.* 

The religious tradition measure has been expanded, however, by the 
addition of one racial and one ethnic category. In study after study, the 
political behavior of religiously-connected African-Americans differs 
substantially from similarly situated whites. After 1980 when NES began to 
isolate Hispanics from whites, sample sizes also permit some calculations on 
them. Blacks have historically been arrayed on the evangelical, particularly 
the pentecostal, side of the religious spectrum; throughout the time-series 
roughly three-fourths of the African-Americans with religious affiliations are 
found in evangelical churches. In 1992, 73% are evangelical, 10% mainline, 6% 


Catholic, and the rest unaffiliated. Blacks measure very high on attendance 


and private devotionalism, and typically are arrayed on the "conservative" 
side of doctrinal issues; yet politically, they are highly Democratic and 


liberal on economic issues, while fluctuating on family lifestyle attitudes 


(see Leege and Kellstedt 1993). Latinos also score high on most religiosity 


measures, but are not as Catholic in affiliation as many observers have 
assumed. Because the sample Ns are small, figures for any given year 
fluctuate between 63% and 78% Catholic, but in 1992, 55% of the Latino sample 
reported Catholic affiliation, 19% evangelical, 14% mainline and the rest 
unaffiliated. By pooling successive years, Kellstedt is able to note both 
religious and political differences among Latinos, with the evangelicals being 
more traditionalistic religiously and conservative politically (Kellstedt 
1993). The political differences between Cuban-American Republicans and 
Mexican-American and Puerto Rican Democrats are well known. The latter, of 
course, outnumber the former by about an 80 to 15 ratio and that is why 
Latinos still appear to be strongly Democratic. 

The dependent variable also moves beyond the three studies cited above, 
through its formulation of a measure of ‘partisan vote yield.’ This measure 
is the product of the proportion within a religious group expressing a 
Democratic or Republican identification and the proportion who vote for the 
presidential candidate of their party. Democratic and Republican identifiers 
are those who claim a strong, not-so-strong, or independent-leaning-to 
identification. Independent leaners are included as partisans because of 
their well-documented tendency to vote nearly as consistently for their party 
as do the strong identifiers, and more consistently than the not-so-strong 
identifiers (Miller 1990; Weisberg 1980; Keith et al., 1992). True 


independents are seldom more than 10 to 15 percent of a religious group; thus 
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the action is among partisans. (One form of identification, a religious 
affiliation, is paralleled with another, a party.) 

Furthermore, the loyalty measure includes not only two-(or more) party 
voting, but not voting at all. Both turnout and candidate direction are 
decisions a voter must make. As a result, loyalty ~— true measure of the 
motivating force of party identification--not only in getting one to the polls 


but in voting the right way.’ 


Comparing the two partisan vote yields--i.e., subtracting the one from 


the other--offers an index of the partisan advantage within a religious group. 
It is, nevertheless, not a true ratio score because failure to turnout is 
incorporated in both of the partisan vote yield products. The measures in 
Table 1 present a more interpretable way of combining time-series on party 
identification, reported two-(or more) party choice for president, and 
reported turnout. It is a politician's pay-off measure of the operating 


partisanship of a religious group. 


PLACE TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE 


Many generalizations can be drawn across the religious traditions and 
within each. White Protestants, both mainline and evangelical, have formed 
the backbone of the Republican vote throughout the period while white 
Catholics, Jews, Hispanics, black Christians and seculars constituted the core 
of the Democratic vote. Party loyalty is almost always stronger on the 
Republican side within religious traditions than on the Democratic side. 
Protestant mainliners wavered in the 1964 Johnson landslide and the 1992 Bush- 


Perot comparison. Catholic Republicans found it harder to resist Kennedy, his 
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successor, Johnson, and were disappointed by the second Bush effort. There 
simply are not many black Republicans and the volatility of the Hispanic 


figures reflects small samples. 


In only one election, 1964, did white mainline party identification slip 


to the Democratic side as did partisan vote yield. The narrowing of the 
margin in partisan vote yield in 1992 came not from party identification, 
which held close to its Reagan-Bush era high, but from defections to Perot, a 
modest increase for the Democrat Clinton, and from failures to vote. 

White evangelicals provide one of the big surprises in the time-series. 
The table documents their substantial but declining Democratic identification 
in the earlier years and the substantial margins in favor of Republican 
identification ever since 1984. The table also documents that terribly weak 
Democratic loyalty coupled to stably high Republican loyalty produced 
Republican advantages in all years except Southerner Johnson in 1964 and a 
born-again Southern Baptist Sunday School teacher, Carter, in 1976. The 
Nixon-McGovern race in 1972 was the first big breakthrough in Republican 
yield, to be followed by reliably large margins throughout the Reagan-Bush 
years, even against a Southern Baptist Bible-toting choir member, Clinton, in 

Non-Hispanic Catholics began the post-New Deal time-series with 
predictably (and artificially) high partisan vote yields for fellow Catholic 
Kennedy and his torch-bearer Johnson. Party identification was highly 
Democratic and Democratic loyalty approximated or exceeded the level to which 
Republicans were accustomed. Then came the debacle of Mayor Daley’s Chicago 
convention, followed by the reform takeover in 1972. The slight but evident 


decline in party identification was coupled with a party loyalty score that 
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bottomed out in 1972 at 39%. If the new Democratic party rejected its 
recognizably Catholic big-city leaders, rank-and-file white Catholics would 


take a walk, not so much over to the Republican side of the aisle, where the 


increase in identification and yield is still modest, but to any place except 


the voting machines. By 1980 a second Irish "Catholic" President was 
elected--the Gipper, who had the misfortune of a drunken Irish father who 
failed to bring him up in the church, a misfortune that could be forgiven by 
Catholics. Democratic identifications continued to drop and Republican 
identifications and yield lurched steeply upwards until the Reagan era 
concluded with the demise of a silver-spoon Connecticut Yankee-turned-Texan 
who never did speak Catholic. (He lost Peggy Noonan as a speech writer.) 
Pre-1980 Democratic advantages were restored among white non-Hispanic 
Catholics in 1992. 

For black Christians, most of whom are evangelical, the loss of a 
Republican base is documented in the period 1960-1968. After the civil rights 
actions of the mid-1960s, the African-American story is overwhelmingly 
Democratic in identification but the yield is not correspondingly high, due to 
problems in turnout. The Hispanic Christian data are somewhat shaky because 
of small samples, but the pattern of Democratic identification, loyalty, and 
advantage remains strong, again depressed mainly by very low turnout. As 
noted by Verba and associates (1992), the church has functioned as a political 
resource for African-Americans but has yet to function in a similar manner for 
Latinos. 

The Jewish sample also displays some volatibility in 1980 and 1988 that 
may be due to the small sample sizes. Nevertheless, the Democratic party 


identification is consistently high, almost matching that of post-1964 black 
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Christians, and the party loyalty measure for Democrats is the highest 
recorded within any religious group. Those African-Americans who vote may be 
as loyal, but Jewish turnout is much higher than black Christian turnout (or 


for that matter, any religious group). At the same time, because there is a 


recognizable Republican presence among Jews and because of a slightly higher 


rate of independents, the Democratic advantage is still slightly below that of 
black Christians. There are no surprises in this time-series: Jews are 
Democratic and Jews vote year after year. 

The other religious groupings used later in this paper generate samples 
too small for reliable generalizations on vote yield. Although not an 
organized religious tradition, seculars present patterns worth noting because, 
as we will see shortly, their numbers are growing as a proportion of the total 
electorate. Throughout the time series, seculars display a Democratic 
advantage in party identification and partisan vote yield. Low turnouts, 
however, affect the yields for both parties. Seculars who are disloyal are 
less likely to have voted at all than to have crossed over for the opposition 
party. The seculars’ partisan yield not only advantages the Democrats but it 
is also considerably less valuable than Catholics’ partisan yield. It is 
least likely of all the religious groupings to show either volatility or a 
secular trend, no pun intended. 

Thus far I have mapped the recent partisan electoral history of 
ethnoreligious groups. But surely it would be misleading to claim that all 
people who report a religious affiliation have their political views shaped in 
similar ways by that tradition. For some a religious affiliation is highly 
salient for politics. For others it is salient for salvation but little else. 


For still others it is a convenient but vestigial cultural trapping trotted 
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out for the survey interviewer only because there is some pressure to claim 
religious affiliation in this country. (As Martin Marty said, we are a nation 
of behavers, not necessarily believers.) Thus I turn next to examination of 


the voting universe and make some estimates of the proportions regularly 


exposed to religious cues emanating from different ethnoreligious traditions. 


The Size and Composition of the "Religious Vote" 

In this section, I configure the "religious vote" in three ways, from 
the most inclusive definition to the most exclusive. The first simply takes 
the adult population and divides it up into the proportion of people who claim 
affiliation/identification with each ethnoreligious tradition. It is the most 
generous definition of religious effects, assuming that religious 
identification needs few cues or reinforcing behaviors to remain politically 
salient. For example, once an Episcopalian always an Episcopalian, no matter 
whether you darken the church door by your presence at mass. In this approach 
religious affiliation is politically relevant regardless of regular 
connections with a religious institution. It is best illustrated in the work 
of Greeley (1989), Fee (1976), and Leege and Welch (1989) on Catholic 
communalism--i.e., Catholics who identify as such and are enmeshed in Catholic 
cultural networks, but are not active sacramentally. 

A second approach is to constrict the "religious vote" to those 
religious affiliates who actually attend services regularly or at least every 
Sunday. This approach assumes that religious institutions send forth 
political cues and reinforce the distinctiveness of identification (Wald, 
Owen, and Hill 1988, 1990; Jelen 1992; Welch, Leege, Wald, and Kellstedt 


1993). It probably does a better job of isolating uniquely religious effects 


from general cultural effects, but the resulting proportions still do not 
reflect who actually votes. 

The third and most constrictive definition examines the reported turnout 
of those who regularly attend religious services. These are people who not 
only claim religious affiliation and are exposed regularly to religious cues 
and reinforcement, but actually claim to be politically active as voters. It 
is perhaps the intuitive measure of "religious" and "vote," reflecting 
opportunities for group effects in both religious and political behaviors. 
Arguably, it may overestimate the active religious universe in that regular 
church attendance may be a measure of social conformity with little religious 
or political content, or it may underestimate the active religious universe 
because some portion of religious affiliates may attend church less regularly 
but still be shaped religiously and politically by the religious group. Both 
are empirical questions that are now being addressed in the literature (Wald, 
Kellstedt, and Leege 1993). Based on such analyses this third measure of 


religious vote is not an inappropriate starting point for examining the size 


and composition of the religious vote, 1960-1992. 


Table 2, then, has three entries for each ethnoreligious group in each 
election year, based on the weighted NES time-series. The first entry is the 
proportion of all adults claiming affiliation with a given tradition. The 
second is the proportion of all adults claiming regularly (weekly) attendance 
at church. The third is the proportion of all adults who reported voting who 
are regular (weekly) attenders and voters. Commonly the third figure is 
larger than the second because regular church attenders are more likely to 
report voting than are irregular attenders or non-attenders. Both are 


measures of social connectedness (and indeed may share the same over-reporting 
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response bias--but that is another study). For purposes of comparison I have 
placed in parentheses the proportion reporting voting among seculars and Jews. 


By definition, seculars will not be expected to attend religious services. 


The proportion of Jews regularly attending religious services at temples or 


synagogues is very small, so small that a turnout figure based on it would be 

very deceptive; the political effects of Jewish identification come from a web 
of organizational cues, only one of which is the synagogue/temple. (When the 

Jewish samples are large enough to permit reliability, I find that Jewish men 

are more likely to report regular attendance than women--just the opposite of 

Christian churches--and that attendance is showing a slight upturn later in 


s 


the time-series.) 
PLACE TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE 


Table 2 tells some important tales about the religious vote, as I have 
defined it, in the post-New Deal period. Let us examine the first entries in 
each columnar cell. Contrary to the claims of evangelical Protestant leaders, 
evangelicals have not grown massively during the three decades. White non- 
Hispanic evangelicals are the same size, roughly 21 or 22% of the adult 
populace. It only seems they have grown because white, non-Hispanic mainline 
Protestants have shrunk, perhaps by a third or even a half of their size at 
the election of John Fitzgerald Kennedy. Catholics have remained about the 
same size of the adult population, the slight decline appearing after 1980 
being attributable wholly to the separation of Hispanics from my white, non- 
Hispanic figures beginning in that year. Jews, other Christians, and non- 


Judeo-Christians have remained fairly stable, given small sample sizes, while 


African-American and Latino Christians have both shown steady growth. The 
most rapid growth over the time-series is recorded by seculars. We cannot say 
whether this is true growth or whether improved NES measurement, which removes 


some of the social undesirability coming from a lack of affiliation 


particularly since 1990, accounts for the increase. Configured this way, the 


NES data confirm findings from other ways of configuring it (Kellstedt and 
Green 1993) or findings from GSS or AIPO (Gallup) data (Greeley 1989). 

The more complete political story about potential religious effects, 
however, is found in the second and third entries of each columnar cell. 
Early in the 1960s regular attending mainline Protestants and Catholics 
constituted the major blocks of the religious vote e.g., in 1960, 17% and 17% 
respectively. By the end of the Reagan-Bush era, regular attending white non- 
Latino mainline Protestants (Germans would use one word for it) had shrunk to 
less than one-fourth of their size in the electorate (4%) dwarfed especially 
by regular attending white non-Latino evangelicals (10%) and by similar 
Catholics (8%) and not much larger within the electorate than regular- 
attending African-Americans (3%) That is a sea change for the political 
agenda--politicians can count--and it helps to explain why Republicans court 
evangelicals rather than mainliners. The Catholic decline is always slower 
than the mainline decline, simply because Catholic church attendance held up 
much longer. The modest U-shaped evangelical pattern can be accounted for in 
different ways: (1) at the beginning of the period turnout was high because 
of the negative vote toward a Catholic, even though at that time average 
evangelical attendance was only slightly higher than average mainline 
attendance; (2) at the end of the period estimates based on evangelical 


attendance (10%) had recouped all the losses of the 1970s, now being somewhat 
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higher than Catholics (7%) and massively higher than mainliners (4%) and (3) 
both demographic changes (higher education, higher socioeconomic status) and 


persistent cues by religious leaders had mobilized evangelicals as a voting 


force. Black Christians and Jews are always there as (Democratic) factors. 


Estimates based on black attendance (4%) have also recovered from their 
lowpoint in the 70s but voting turnout fluctuates. Hispanics attend services 
about as regularly as non-Hispanic Catholics but their turnout remains very 
low. Although turnout by seculars is generally weaker than turnout by regular 
attenders from the religious groups, seculars have grown in the political 
universe to the point that, by 1992, their numbers outstripped any single 
tradition of regular attenders. 

In examining Table 2 I have made frequent reference to church attendance 
patterns. I shall argue later that the enormous decline in church attendance 
over the post New Deal period--except for evangelicals since the 1980s--has 
substantially modified the political effects of religious affiliation. Table 
3 is actually a series of tables that maps church attendance by age cohorts. 
Because of small sample sizes I have grouped a cohort by eight years rather 
than four years. Thus a cohort that is 17 through 24 in 1960 is 25 through 32 
in 1968. In intermediate years, unfortunately, the cohort straddles two 
groups. For example, in 1964 the cohort is 21 through 28 and in 1972 it is 29 
through 36. The interlocking age boundaries can be avoided by reading the 
entries at eight-year intervals: i.e., follow 17-25 year-olds through 1960, 
1968, 1976, 1984, and 1992, and follow 21-28 year-olds through 1964, 1972, 
1980, and 1988. Such a practice increases the number of data points for 
generalization, without confounding cohorts. Asterisks are entered in cells 


where fewer than five individuals attended services regularly (weekly). 


It should be noted that prior to 1972, NES employed the response 
categories--regularly, often, seldom, never; after 1972 NES joined NORC-GSS in 
using more precise categories--every week, almost every week, one to two times 


a month, a few times a year, and never. The effect, of course, is to reduce 


Oover-reporting. Some analysts have combined the first two post-1972 


categories to gain comparability with the "regulars" prior to 1972. When that 
is done the pattern is similar to the Gallup data which continue to report 
attendance "in the last seven days" above 40%. The price of doing so is to 
perpetuate over-reporting based on social desirability. Further, resulting 
from the 1989 experiments in question wording, NES now makes it increasingly 
socially desirable to report a pattern of non-attendance. Indeed in 1992, the 
"nevers" are increased substantially, but other categories of frequency in 
attendance show no change (Leege, Kellstedt, and Wald 1990; Wald, Kellstedt 
and Leege 1993). I have opted for greater reliability in measurement every 
time NES has offered it, because of my judgment that even the current figures 
over-report attendance by as much as five percent. (See Hadaway, Marler, and 
Chaves, forthcoming, for a clever analysis of both church attendance censuses 
and survey data; the authors estimate wietmiciiiaiaeiiaan for Protestants and 
Catholics in both AIPO and GSS.) 

The final points concerns the actual entries in Table 3. Each entry is 
an index number derived by subtracting the never-attenders from the regular- 
attenders. The index allows the analyst to grasp the full effects of the 
modifications in church attendance patterns following the period of 
institutional protest, 1968-1976. Some ethnoreligious traditions and some age 
cohorts never recover from the period while others have started to reconnect 


again in the 1980s. 
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Each subtable also offers the church attendance index for all members of 

that group, and for all adults, thus permitting comparisons within and across 
subtables. Since the proportion of the group in the two extreme categories-- 


regular and never--may fluctuate, the final figure allows the reader to 


surmise whether generalizations based on the two extremes can be considered 


reliable. Generally, the closer a group comes to 50% or exceeds it, the more 
sense it will make in a later section of the paper to contrast the extremes. 
In 1992, in particular, nearly all groups’ memberships exceeded the 50% 
threshold in the weekly/never categories. Volatility in the subtables is 
usually the result of small sample sizes. The important information is the 
trend line connecting the eight-year pairs. : 

Examining both time-trends and age-cohorts across all groups, two 
generalizations from existing literature are confirmed (1) attendance nowadays 
is substantially weaker than it was in the early 1960s, never recovering from 
the period 1968-1976; and (2) younger people are less likely to be regular 
attenders and more likely to never attend (except for weddings, funerals, and 
other family events), thus the higher incidence of index figures approaching 
zero or negative for younger cohorts. 

The trend data attest why mainline Protestants are not a political force 
shaped and mobilized by regular religious cues derived from attending 
services. The negative figures often outweigh the positive figures in the 
younger groups by 1972, and by 1992 when NES has stripped the social 
desirability effects from its question, non-attenders far outweigh regular 
attenders in every cohort save those who were 25-32 in 1960 and are now in 
their mid 50s. The number of never-attending mainline Protestants is so high 


that in 1992, the index is -19 while 52% of all group members are in the 


regular-never categories. That is why regular attending white, non-Latino 
mainline Protestants have shrunk to four percent of the active electorate, as 


shown in Table 2. 


White non-Latino evangelicals have consistently had positive attendance 


ratios second only to Catholics and African-American Christians. In the last 
decade, the evangelical index has pulled out of the anti-institutional period 
to the point where by 1992 it was substantially higher than either Catholics, 
Latino or non-Latino, and African-Americans. In particular, young 
evangelicals connect with the church much sooner than young Catholics and the 
index indicates that church attendance patterns are well established by the 
30s. The conditions for regular exposure to religious cues still exist among 
evangelicals, and other studies attest that the political content in those 
cues is the highest of any religious tradition (cf. Welch, Leege, Wald, and 
Kellstedt 1993, for a review of such studies and a new analysis of NES data). 
White, non-Latino Catholics begin the time-series with massive numbers 
of regular-attenders outweighing never-attenders. This was the era where 
Catholics came of age as Americans and one of their own arrived at the White 
House. And as the three tables have attested, to be a Catholic was to attend 
mass, to vote, and to vote Democratic. The index drops precipitously in 1972, 
makes a modest resurgence in 1980, but then continues its steady drop through 
the late 1980s. The post-New Deal time-series concludes with the attendance 
index of regular and never-attenders for white, non-Latino Catholics 
approximating that of Hispanics and Blacks, far below evangelicals but not on 
the negative side like mainliners. Nevertheless, there is one important 
development to watch among Catholics. Previous studies (cf. Greeley 1989) 


have indicated that young Catholics are poor attenders but gradually 
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reconnect; such time-series have not had the benefit of data points after the 
early 1980s. The NES collection, extended into the early 1990s, now attests 
that the last generation to reconnect solidly was the generation that came of 


age with the Kennedy election; it wavered for a time in the anti-institutional 


years but now approximates evangelical behavior. Younger generations, 


however, not only start lower but the index continues to decline. For 
example, those Catholics who are now in their 40s started with a positive 
index of 66 in 1968 at their point of entry into the electorate, dropped 
immediately to 19 by 1976--and then continued downward instead of upward, so 
that by 1992 the index was 2. Those who entered the electorate in 1976 moved 
continuously down from 29 to 1 despite the fact that they are in their late 
30s. In short the conditions for disseminating both religious and political 
cues through regular gatherings at the Catholic churches have shrunk 
enormously for the post-Kennedy generations or, if you will, the baby boomers. 
At a time in American history that was trumpeted as "the Catholic moment" 
(Neuhaus 1987), regular exposure to group norms was increasingly limited to 
the middle-aged and older. At one time it was thought that infrequent or 
never-attending Catholics still thought cies like Catholics (Greeley, 
1976; Fee 1976; Leege and Welch 1989). We will see shortly that never- 
attending Catholics are much sila like seculars than Catholics in their 
political behavior and attitudes. Given the proportion of Catholics (58%) in 
the 1992 column, we can be fairly confident that intermediate attendance 
patterns tell less of the current Catholic story than do regular/never 
attenders (35% are regular attenders and 23% never attend). And that story, 
as we learned from Table 2 is one of decline, not simply religiously but 


politically. 
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The black and Hispanic indices are most difficult to interpret, partly 
due to smaller samples and some volatility, but partly because smaller 
proportions are located in the regular/never categories. Black attendance and 


index figures are consistently higher than white non-Hispanic and Hispanic 


figures. It too has shrunk in recent years. The black church, often 


evangelical (pentecostal), has evoked both consummatory religious and 
political loyalties in the community (Lincoln and Mamiya 1990). At this 
writing, there is less to indicate that Hispanic churches have successfully 
made similar connections between religion and politics. 

If church attendance is a reasonable measure of exposure to cues, 
reinforcement of group norms, and loyalty to a group--and I have cited 
substantial evidence for this argument--then the NES time-series data from 
1960 to 1992 tell us a great deal about the waxing and waning of the political 
importance of ethnoreligious groups. The mainline is now the sideline, 
evangelicals are courted, Catholics appear to be on a self-destructive course 
similar to the mainline, black Christians and Jews are predictable, and 
Hispanic Christians are a slumbering middle-weight waiting to be called into 


action. Election year 1992 offers the concluding pieces of evidence. 


The Religious and Not-So-Religious Vote in 1992 
On the surface it appears that the 1992 Presidential election was 
decided by economic factors. Nearly everyone--including two-thirds of 
President Bush’s evangelical base--disapproved of the way he was handling the 
economy. Yet the popular vote was quite close and partisanship was 
advantageous to the Democrats for a change, i.e., not only were there more 
Democrats, but Democrats were also more loyal to their party than were 


Republicans. Perot and general disaffection/low turnout hurt the Republicans. 
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We have already indicated that underneath party identification rests historic 
religious differences. Still, as James Carville, Governor Clinton's chief 
strategist, kept reminding him, "It's the economy, stupid." 


Yet Carville went to great lengths to neutralize the Republican's 


religious issue advantage. He described Clinton’s September 11 address at the 


University of Notre Dame as a "defining speech" and Fred Barnes, in 
retrospect, called it "one of Clinton's most substantive speeches of the 
campaign" (Barnes 1993, 32). More hands and heads went into the preparation 
of that speech than most others--including long efforts by the candidate 
himself. But Clinton has plausible religious credentials. It is hard to wipe 
out form the minds of voters--even in the face of moral peccadillos--a 
lifetime of active Southern Baptist membership, service in the choir, religion 
as an anchor for him in a troubled family, his gratitude for his Georgetown 
moral education, and his penchant for activism in causes that put him 
shoulder-to-shoulder with the religious activists of his college generation. 
The Bloodworth-Thomason film at the Democratic convention included 
considerable footage from this religious background; the Notre Dame speech 
reminded Catholics that his values--except for abortion--were drawn from the 
same roots as Catholic moral teaching and that both he and John F. Kennedy had 
to surmount negative judgments by the religious bigots of their day; and the 
Sunday morning photo-ops showed him leaving church with a Bible clutched to 
his breast, the mark of a serious Baptist. At a minimum, as George Weigel, a 
prominent Catholic thinker and commentator, observed, “Clinton (did) not give 
off that aura of cold, rational secularism that Dukakis did" (Barnes 1993, 


33). Clinton's wife had religious credentials that Methodist leadership 
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applauded, and the vice-presidential nominee and his wife had already tugged 
at religious hearts with their public stances. 

Ironically the Republicans also neutralized their religious issue 
advantage. George Bush’s church-going Episcopalianism fit his Connecticut 
Yankee pedigree. His consistent record on "family values" and frequent 
appearances in the precincts of evangelical church bodies had long ago blotted 
out the memory of Bush as the pro-choice candidate against Ronald Reagan in 
the Republican primaries of 1980. He was married to the nation’s 
grandmother--a warm, caring devoted lady. He was on friendly, even 
appreciative, terms with many Catholic bishops. He put a conservative black 
man, a Southerner up from poverty, Catholic educated, on the nation’s highest 
bench. His immediate family included an Hispanic daughter-in-law. And yet 
the Republican convention overdid religion. The strident tones of "family 
values" and the phalanx of speakers from the Religious Right both on the 
rostrum and in the President's box tipped the perception from Religion as a 


Good Thing in General to Religion as God’s Judgment. Americans, and 


especially educated affluent Republicans from the less-frequent attending 


ranks of mainline Protestantism, have trouble with religious particularism. 
Even the vice-president and his wife, who should have come off as religious 
assets, contributed to the problem, she--as too relentless, he--as the 
panderer who got the lines confused. The campaign itself seemed to pull back 
from the convention’s language. For a time late in the campaign, candidate 
Bush tried the character issue but it got no mileage in tracking polls. And 
Lee Atwater, the master of wedge issues, was in his grave, following a 
brilliant career of political management with a religious conversion and 


concluding life with direct apologies to the many people he felt he had 


a 
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wronged. Probably what advantage the Republican party got on religious issues © 
it had prior to the convention. Probably what the Republican party lost on 
religious issues it lost especially to the common sense-talker from Texarkana, 


Ross Perot, and to Clinton. 


Of the three, Perot was the secular candidate. His biography offered 


little of a public nature about religion, his campaign themes avoided 
religious overtones, and his positions, particularly unabashedly pro-choice on 
abortion and unwilling to exploit Clinton's vulnerabilities, pushed no 
religious hot buttons. In a different sense he was the 1992 version of cold, 
secular rationalism, but with big ears and folk-hero mythology. Unlike Ronald 
Reagan, Perot'’s populism did not use religious packaging. : 

Because of the arguments we have been developing earlier about the 
growth in political activity by seculars and the shrinkage in the potential 
for the religious vote, Table 4 examines a number of the political attitudes 
and behaviors of the various ethnoreligious traditions. But it goes a step 
further, contrasting the political attributes of never-attenders with regular 


attenders. The legend explains the items drawn from the 1992 American 


National Election Study. 
PLACE TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE 


Table 4 is complex and offers many nuances. It again confirms that 
seculars and never-attenders were far less likely to vote than regular 
attenders. It also shows that when they voted, seculars and never-attenders 
were far more likely to choose Clinton than Bush. Regular-attending 


evangelicals not only claimed to turn out but supported Bush in massive 


proportions, 52% Bush to 16% Clinton; Perot did poorly among evangelicals. 
Regular-attending mainline Protestants supported Bush more modestly over 
Clinton, but Perot siphoned off 20% of their votes, thus contributing to the 
weak party loyalty score noted earlier. Regular-attending Catholics barely 
supported Clinton over Bush, 34% to 31%, and still offered some support to 
Perot, 15%; their reported turnout remained second only to Jews. Jews, 
Hispanic and Black Christians gave overwhelming support to Clinton, were 
attracted to Bush only about as much as they were to Perot, and once again the 
latter two displayed weak turnout figures. 

Never-attenders are consistently more liberal in their ideological self- 
classification than regular attenders. Jews are the most liberal, but even 
regular-attending blacks describe a liberalism not far from seculars. No 
group was retrospectively happy with the President’s economic performance, but 
the regular attending evangelicals, mainliners, and Catholics did display much 
greater confidence in Clinton. Again with the exception of Hispanics and 
blacks, never-attenders were more troubled by Bush’s economic performance and 
put more confidence in Clinton. 


Similar liberal-conservative structural differences are evident in the 


responses by seculars, never-attenders, and regular-attenders on questions 


about abortion, school choice, school prayer, homosexuals in the military, 
affirmative action for blacks, and attitudes on moral traditionalisn, 
authoritarianism, civil religion, and women’s role. It is worth noting that 
Hispanics and black are sometimes more conservative on attitudinal questions 
that white evangelicals; they are also less educated and disproportionately 
females. Although those three groups are the most female, the largest gender 


gap between regular and never-attenders is among white Catholics. 
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Given these profiles across several political orientations, I wish to 
address a final question: do never-attenders look, think, and act politically 
more like seculars than like their co-religionists who regularly attend 


religious services, are exposed to group norms, and receive political cues? 


Does it make sense, then, to speak of such people as part of the religious 


vote, because they retain affinities with co-religionists, or are they the 
political kinfolk of seculars? 

Evidence that bears on this question is found in Table 5. The data from 
Table 4 were subjected to a series of one-way analyses of variance. 
Substitution of group means was used to plug missing data, a conservative 
procedure that may actually underestimate differences. The first test was to 
see whether never-attenders differed significantly in political orientation 
from regular attenders of their ethnoreligious tradition. If they did differ 
from co-religionists, then the next analyses asked whether never attenders 
differed significantly from seculars. If they did not differ from seculars, 
then it makes more sense to think of never attenders politically as seculars. 
A checkmark in a column indicates that never-attenders meet both these 


criteria, and that they look, think, and act politically like seculars. 


PLACE TABLE 5 ABOUT HERE 


The results are quite revealing, particularly about Catholics and to a 
lesser extent white evangelicals. As expected, never-attenders and seculars 
share a common (lack of) religiosity. On seven of twelve political 
orientations, never-attending white non-Latino Catholics are quite similar to 


seculars: ideology, economic assessment, abortion, school prayer, moral 
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traditionalism, civil religion, and women’s role. Their party identifications © 
are still closer to their co-religionists; they also share with co- 
religionists moderately low levels of authoritarianism, approval of 


homosexuals in the military and of freedom to choose one’s school with tax 


support, and disapproval of affirmative action for blacks. They also have in 


common with seculars that they are younger and more likely to be male. 

Never-attending evangelicals look more like seculars on five of the 
twelve political orientations including, like their Catholic counterparts, 
political ideology and retrospective economic assessment. They are less 
authoritarian, morally traditionalistic, and opposed to abortion than are 
regular-attending evangelicals, and like their Catholic counterparts again, 
are more willing to accommodate women in new public roles. They are less 
affluent than their co-religionists, but not necessarily younger or less 
educated. 

Never-attending Hispanics are more like seculars on four orientations: 
ideology, abortion, school choice, and civil religion. Never-attending 
mainliners approximate seculars on three orientations: abortion, school 
prayer, and homosexuals in the military; they, like the seculars, have 
completed substantially less education then their regular-attending co- 
religionists. Never-attending blacks differ from co-religionists and look 
like seculars only on civil religion. 

While political affinities between never-attenders and seculars are 
evident in all traditions, the analytic mistake is greatest in treating all 
Catholics as Catholics. Never-attending Catholics in 1992 constituted 23% of 
all Catholics. Their reported voting turnout remained high (69%), but in many 


respects, they voted as seculars. Never-attending evangelicals, on the other 


hand, constituted only 17% of the 1992 evangelical sample and they were far 
less likely to vote (52%). The other groups either do not differ enough from 
co-religionists and approximate secular values enough, or they are not large 


enough to matter. 


We can only speculate why such a large proportion of Catholics, 


especially in their 40s or younger often act politically more like seculars 
than like Catholics and are mobilized politically. Although calling 
themselves Catholic they never reconnected after the institutional upheavals 
of the late sixties/early seventies or, if younger, have yet to connect as 
adults. During this time, Catholic leadership has spoken out on many moral 
issues: disarmament, economic justice, racial discrimination, human life, 
etc. Many bishops have challenged whether a Catholic can in good conscience 
support the national Democratic party and its pro-choice candidates; some lent 
support to the anti-ERA movement. On the basis of data available, we cannot 
say whether abortion and women’s roles are the primary stumbling blocks for 
these "secular Catholics." Yet other studies (Durkin and Greeley 1984; Leege 
1988; Welch and Leege 1992) clearly indicate that, when it comes to politics, 
most Catholics connect their leadership with abortion as the central issue, 
and that many women and men resent not only that men should define the 
boundaries on moral autonomy for women but also exclude women from full 
participation in ecclesiastical and social roles. It is certainly plausible 
that current anti-clerical feelings would manifest themselves in absence from 
the pews and presence of the polling place. 

A similar phenomenon--but with different partisan consequences --happened 
earlier. Many Italian males were very anti-clerical in the old country; they 


felt priests played on the sentiments of their wives and separated them from 
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hard-earned lire. When they migrated to the cities of the Eastern seaboard, 
the priests who now won the loyalties of their wives were Irish, and the 
parish norms said that Catholics were Democrats. So many Italian-American 


males became Republican. As their truck farms became Levittowns and shopping 


malls, Italian Catholic men took their place at the leadership of the 


Republican suburban organizations that became so prominent in the Republican 
life of the Northeast and Great Lakes states (See Hanna 1979; Leege 1988). By 
1992, however, Catholic leadership is perceived as nationally Republican; the 
"secular Catholics" then would be nationally Democratic. 

The sample sizes are too small to generate confidence, but are 
nevertheless suggestive that the younger Catholics who do connect with the 
church and attend mass regularly express a Republican party identification. 
This is particularly evident in the age cohort that entered the electorate 
with the Reagan presidency. We cannot say whether it was the personal 
magnetism or the political philosophy of Ronald Reagan that attracted then, 
whether it was class interests, or whether it was parish norms favoring the 
national Republican party. Larger sample sizes from specialized studies, not 
NES or GSS data, would be needed to answer this and the "secular Catholic" 


interpretations with confidence. 


Concluding Methodological Caveat 
This paper has sought to decompose the religious vote historically and 
illuminate the 1992 presidential outcome by examining National Election 
Studies time-series on religious affiliation and church attendance. 
Attendance became the surrogate for exposure to group norms, reinforcement of 
group loyalties, and mobilization of a social identification. Both measures 


have undergone changes in the direction of greater reliability (and validity) 
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over the time-series. Thus, my findings are part substantive stability and 
change, part methodological artifact. We have opted for the precision of the 


newer measures jut as a doctor would choose the more precise diagnostic tool 


over the one invented thirty years ago. Nevertheless, the changes we have 


shown may not all be changes. 

For many of our analyses we have contrasted never-attenders with regular- 
attenders. While each extreme category varies in size through the time- 
series, the sums of these two groups have typically approximate fifty percent 
and in 1992 were often higher than that threshold. In short, we have 
described a not-inconsequential proportion of the religious vote. Some will 
point out that we have said little about the several categories between the 
extremes. Maybe people attend church one or two or three times a month and 
are still as influenced by their religious tradition as are the weekly 
attenders. Or maybe people attend a few times each year and still identify 
with their tradition’s norms. We find the latter highly implausible; current 
work by Kellstedt, Green, Guth, and Smidt shows that the infrequent attender 
is quite like the never-attender, politically. Furthermore, there is good 
reason to believe that much of the social desirability affects of the 
attendance question are located in the middle categories--the one, or two, or 
three times-a-month attender. Their attendance is likely overestimated 
because they sense they should be more faithful. Yet in the end, behavior is 
what counts politically and there is no compelling argument that, if they 
deviate from groups norms on church attendance, they would honor group norms 
in their political behavior. In the end, the question can be resolved 


empirically, but that is the topic of another paper. 


Notes 


‘The classification scheme for isolating evangelicals from mainline 
Protestants is reproduced in the Appendix. Difficulties are experienced in 
classifying members of non-denominational Protestant and community churches, a 
rapidly expanding segment of the American religious universe. Information 
about attendance patterns, biblical beliefs, self-identity, or born-again 
experience--where available--is used to supplement the affiliation measure and 
to fit respondents from such churches into an evangelical or mainline 
tradition. Prior to 1972, measurement error is likely to be higher, but even 
between 1972 and 1988 modest misclassification is likely to occur because of 
the rapid proliferation of new religious groups. See Kellstedt and Green 
(1993) for a balanced assessment of the measurement problems. 


Methodological studies of the direction of the vote at the presidential 
level indicate only slight over-reporting of voting with the winner (Wright 
1993) in the post-election NES survey. Turnout, of course, is quite another 
matter. Clearly it is over-reported. Yet the many vote validation studies of 
NES, and analyses of these studies, are inconclusive, at best. | (See NES memo, 
"Some Notes on Voter Validation," May 31, 1993). Errors result not only from 
the respondents’ claims of voting, but from errors made by vote registrars and 
county clerks, poor quality of election records, purged and destroyed records, 
and the difficulties of using trained interviewers as record sleuths. Both 
the reported vote and the validated vote measures suffer from unreliability, 
and since the latter is more likely to confound vote equations, we have used 
the reported vote. It is entirely conceivable that over-reporting of turnout 
correlates with over-reporting of church attendance, but that would be another 
methodological study. 
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Table 1 


Partisanship of Ethnoreligious Traditions, 1960-1992: 
Party Identification, Party Loyalty, Partisan Vote Yield, and Partisan Advantage 


A. Mainline Protestants, White Non-Hispanic 


1960 1964 1968 1972 1976 1980 1984 1988 1992 
% Dem 
% Loyal 
Yield 


% Rep 
% Loyal 
Yield 


Advantage for Republicans 


B. Evangelical Protestants, White Non-Hispanic 


1960 1964 1968 1972 1976 1980 1984 1988 1992 
% Dem 
% Loyal 
Yield 


% Rep 
% Loyal 
Yield 


Advantage for Republicans 


1972 197 1980 84 
% Dem 
% Loyal 
Yield 


% Rep 
% Loyal 
Yield 


Advantage for Democrats 


% Dem 
% Loyal 
Yield 


% Rep 
% Loyal 
Yield 


Advantage for Democrats 


52 46 49 48 49 48 55 54 53 
po 90 68 77 80 71 70 78 74 49 
47 32 38 38 35 34 43 39 26 
Po 23 -2 18 22 15 16 24 20 5 
31 24 32 36 34 34 49 47 50 
pe 76 59 60 66 66 68 71 71 65 
24 14 20 24 22 23 35 33 33 
C. Roman Catholics, White Non-Hispanic 
1988 1992 
45 52 
69 60 
31 31 
19 22 24 26 26 31 36 44 38 
56 65 73 81 65 72 84 74 50 
11 14 18 21 17 22 30 32 19 | 
51 41 22 3 17 5 3 12 
D. Jews 
1960 1964 1968 1972 1976 1980 1984 1988 1992 
67 76 76 75 63 90 74 55 87 
87 93 84 79 77 47 76 79 70 
58 71 64 59 49 42 56 43 61 
11 11 7 14 24 8 18 25 9 
6 * * 10 15 16 
Po 52 71 64 49 34 42 40 43 61 | 


E. Black Christians (all traditions) 


196 1964 1968 1972 1976 1980 1984 1988 1992 


% Dem 83 77 
% Loyal 70 67 
Yield 58 52 


% Rep 8 
% Loyal 
Yield * 


Advantage for Democrats 58 63 57 


F. Hispanic Christians (all traditions) 
1980 1984 


% Dem 
% Loyal 
Yield 


% Rep 
% Loyal 
Yield 


Advantage for Democrats 


G. Seculars 
1964 196 1972 1976 1980 1984 1988 1992 


% Dem 
% Loyal 
Yield 


% Rep 
% Loyal 
Yield 


Advantage for Democrats 


% Dem = proportion of designated group who are strong, not so strong, or leaning Democrat. 

% Rep = proportion of designated group who are strong, not so strong, or leaning Republican. 

% Loyal = proportion of the (Democrat)(Republican) subsample who actually turn out and vote for their party's 
nominee for president. 

Partisan Yield = the proportionate vote yield that came from the group's party identification, derived as the product 
of percent with the designated party affiliation times the percent who actually came to the polls 
and voted for their party's nominee. 

Partisan Advantage = the direction of a group's voting loyalty, derived by subtracting the smaller yield (over the 
time series) from the larger yield. 


Source: American National Election Studies, 1960-1992, weighted data sets. 


87 83 78 82 80 es 
66 71 63 63 65 
57 59 49 52 52 
2 11 10 11 7 
* * * 27 
a 59 49 52 50 
1988 1992 
58 55 61 66 
4] 44 67 39 
24 24 41 26 
22 23 27 21 
* 61 9s 22 
* 14 21 5 : 
Po 24 10 20 21 
1960 
46 55 50 54 53 49 49 46 51 
64 54 46 59 47 40 65 70 54 
29 30 23 32 25 20 32 32 26 
29 24 21 26 25 28 28 35 31 
* 58 42. 63 25 58 64 54 31 
* 14 8 16 5 16 18 19 9 
a 29 16 15 16 19 4 14 13 15 


Table 2 


The Size and Composition of the "Religious Vote," 1960-1992: 
Proportion of Adult Americans Identifying with Various Ethnoreligious Traditions, 
Proportion of Adult Population Attending Religious Services Regularly within Each Tradition, 
and Proportion of Active Electorate Constituted by Regular Attenders within Each Tradition 


Ethnoreligious Tradition 1964 1968 1972 1976 1980 1984 1988 1992 
Mainline Protestant, White N-H 39 37 35 33 30 


14 12 
16 14 


Evangelical Protestant, White N-H 21 


Roman Catholic, White N-H 


Black Christian 


Hispanic Christian 


Jewish 


Other White N-H: Mormon, Orthodox, 


etc. 


Islam, Buddhist, etc. 


Secular 9 10 
* 


& 


(8) (8) (12) 


4 % of all adults claiming affiliation with the designated ethnoreligious tradition. 

b % of all adults claiming regular (weekly) attendance at church, within designated ethnoreligious tradition. 

© % of all voters (adults reporting voting) who claim to be regular (weekly) attenders within designated 
ethnoreligious tradition. 

*designates cell with fewer than five entries, too few for analysis. 

( designates % of all voters who reported voting within traditions where regular church attendance is not normative. 


Source: American National Election Studies, 1960-1992, weighted data sets. 


14 po 6 6 5 5 5 4 
17¢ 8 8 6 7 8 4 
ee 24 23 22 20 20 21 22 
9 8 8 7 7 6 6 8 10 
9 8 7 7 8 6 7 9 10 
Pe 18 21 20 22 23 20 20 17 20 
14 14 13 10 9 8 7 6 7 
17 16 15 12 10 9 9 8 8 
PF 8 10 10 10 10 10 10 12 12 
3 5 4 2 2 3 3 3 4 
2 5 4 2 2 4 3 3 3 
* * * 1 1 2 2 
* * 1 1 ys 
P| 3 3 3 2 2 3 3 2 2 
* * * 1 * * + 
(4) (3) (3) (2) (3) (4) (3) (2) (2) 
ee 1 2 2 3 2 2 2 1 1 
| * 1 1 1 1 1 1 * * 
* 1 1 1 2 2 1 1 * 
* * * * + * « * 
a 
(1) (3) (3) (4) (5) (9) FP 
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Table 3 


Church Attendance Index (% Regular-% Never) 
for Ethnoreligious Traditions by Age Cohort 


A. Mainline Protestants, White Non-Hispanic 


Year of Entry 1960 1964 1968 1972 1976 1980 1984 


4 
33 
24 
21 
33 
37 
25 
1960 80 
1968 
1976 
1984 
1992 
Totals: Mainline Protestants, White N-H 31 22 
Totals: All Adults 39 30 
% of Group in Regular/Never Categories 46 44 


B. Evangelical Protestants, White Non-Hispanic 


Year of Entry 1960 1964 1968 1972 1976 


1960 
1964 
1968 
1972 
1976 
1980 
1984 
1988 
1992 
Totals: Evangelical Protestants, White N-H 
Totals: All Adults 
% of Group in Regular/Never Categories 


81+ * 
77+ 
2 
5 
6 3 
4 5 * 
9 6 2 
5 12 -8 
-2 6 14 
3 -5 -15 
19 
1 0 
7 4 -2 
1] 6 -19 
1 Jj 5 
-11 -4 -12 
-13 -10 
2 -19 -21 
1 1 
-13 -29 
-34 
1 2 3 0 -19 
13 13 11 11 14 9 
38 36 37 39 37 52 
Age at Entry «1980 1984 1983 1992 
81+ * 
77+ 
73-80 * 
69-76 31 
65-72 56 53 13 
61-68 15 18 
57-64 44 29 38 * 
53-60 46 30 25 
| 49-56 49 30 28 13 33 
45-52 52 30 19 27 
41-48 39 15 37 23 28 
37-44 16 22 29 24 4 
33-40 34 22 12 23 40 
29-36 44 10 21 27 
25-32 25 41 1 5 34 
21-28 30 15 4 25 
27 22 6 20 33 
12 12 5 37 
12 7 28 24 
3 7 28 
; 19 19 35 
10 23 
-5 3 
12 
26 
37 30 26 16 17 15 16 25 26 
39 39 30 13 13 11 11 14 9 
| 46 49 41 44 47 46 46 48 59 


C. Roman Catholics, White Non-Hispanic 


Year of Entry 1964 1968 1972 1976 1980 1984 


1960 
1968 
1976 
1984 
1992 
Totals: Roman Catholics, White N-H 63 


Totals: All Adults 39 
% of Group in Regular/Never Categories 68 


D. Black Christians (all traditions) 


1960 1964 1968 1972 


Totals: Black Christians 
Totals: All Adults 
% of Group in Regular/Never Categories 


Age at Entry § 1988 1992 
81+ * 
77+ 
73-80 20 * 
69-76 86 
65-72 92 * * 
61-68 61 50 
57-64 92 44 49 37 
53-60 59 35 * 
49-56 77 45 28 55 
45-52 61 47 55 8 
41-48 63 71 63 40 32 
37-44 TA 46 41 61 
33-40 79 64 33 43 48 
29-36 68 41 50 38 
25-32 78 51 32 29 11 
21-28 63 45 35 41 
61 15 29 30 
27 27 49 
66 19 17 2 
13 18 25 
29 16 1 
17 4 
6 -1 
-2 
-20 
57 34 30 36 23 21 12 
30 13 13 11 11 14 -9 
Age at Entry Year of Entry Pe 81976 «1980 1984 1988 1992 
81+ 
77+ 
73-80 
69-76 * 
65-72 * * * 
61-68 = 
57-64 50 44 26 * 
53-60 50 33 © 
49-56 75 43 43 50 * 
45-52 61 25 33 ” 
41-48 63 50 27 45 49 
37-44 75 23 31 38 
33-40 47 30 11 21 21 
29-36 44 25 28 29 
25-32 23 25 18 ™ 31 
21-28 29 -3 40 38 
17-24 1960 . 33 11 9 9 
1964 18 7 11 * 
1968 * 4 26 1 
1972 6 11 36 
1976 5 21 18 
1980 10 5 
1984 22 11 
1988 8 
1992 2 
42 44 35 14 16 zi 24 21 13 
49 52 47 28 29 39 36 30 47 


E. Hispanic Christians (all traditions) 


Year of Entry 1960 1964 1968 1972 1976 1980 1984 


Totals: Hispanic Christians 
Totals: All Adults 
% of Group in Regular/Never Categories 


*Designates cell where less than five respondents are in the regular attending category. 


Source: American National Election Studies, 1960-1992, weighted data set. 


Age at Entry § 1988 1992 
81+ 
77+ 
73-80 
69-76 
65-72 
61-68 
57-64 * 
53-60 * 
49-56 * * 
45-52 * * 
41-48 * * 
37-44 * * 
33-40 * * 
29-36 40 
25-32 * 49 
21-28 * 46 : 
17-24 1960 * 72 
1964 * 42 
1968 12 6 
1972 50 
i 1976 1] 20 
1980 6 
1984 24 12 
1988 ‘ 3 
1992 * 
10 15 23 12 
11 11 14 9 
39 30 40 54 


Table 4 
Political Orientations of Ethnoreligious Groups 


White 
Jews Mainliners 

Orientation Reguiar 
% voting for: 

Clinton 

Bush 

Perot 

Not voting 


Mean Party Identification® 

Mean Liberal-Conservative® 

% approve Bush handling economy 

% say Clinton can do better 

Mean abortion position® 

% limit tax dollars to use in public 
schools 


Mean school prayerd 

Mean moral traditionalism® 
Mean authoritarianism! 
Mean civil religion® 


Mean women's role” 

% permit gays in military 

% approve affirmative action for 
blacks 


Mean religiosity! . 
Mean age) 59 
Mean education 3.8 48 3.9 


Mean family income! 13 18 15 
% female as 33 33 


Party identification ranges from 0 to 6, where, for example, 0 = strong Democrat, 3 = independent, and 6 = strong Repub! 
Liberal-conservative ideology ranges from 1 to 7, where, for example, 1 = extremely liberal, 4 = moderate, and 7 = extre 
“Abortion positions range from 1 to 4, where 1 = abortion should never be permitted, and 4 = abortion should always be p 
School prayer positions range from 1 to 4, where | = no prayer should be permitted by law, and 4 = public schools shoul 
©Moral traditionalism is a six-point scale based on responses having to do with adjustments to changing moral standards, 
Authoritarianism is a seventeen-point scale based on choices between four pairs of child-rearing values such as obedience 
8Civil religion ranges from 1 to 4, where 1 = respondent feels belief in God is a very important attribute in defining a true 
. Women's role ranges from 1 to 7, where 1 = men and women should have equal role in running business, industry, and g 


'Religiosity is a five-point index, based on frequency of church attendance, private prayer and Bible reading, and the salie 
favor of evangelical devotional styles. 


iage ranges from 17 to 91 or older, with the actual age reflected in the score. 
Education ranges from 1 to 7, where, for example, 1 = 0 to 8 grades completed, 3 = high school graduate, 6 = college gra 
Family income ranges from | to 24, where, for example, 1 = 0-$2999, 9 = $13,000-$13,999, 15 = $25,000-$29,999, and 7 


Source: American National Election Studies, 1992, weighted data set. 


6 
0 
8 
2.6 13 13 3.2 3.7 
3.7 3.1 3.2 4.1 4.6 
17 « 17 24 29 
50 92 67 46 35 
3.5 4.0 3.6 3.4 2.9 
68 58 75 64 69 
2.1 1.5 2.0 2.3 2.5 
14 9 1.5 1.7 2.6 
12 5 12 12 13 
2.7 3.5 2.8 23 1.9 
2.0 18 - 20 2.1 2.5 
21 15 be 15 10 
3.0 
4.3 
16 
| 


le 4 


oups by Attendance at Religious Services 


White White Hispanic Black 
Catholics Evangelicals Christians Christians 
Never Regular Never Regular Never Regular Never Regular 


29 
13 
58 
2.1 
3.7 
29 
42 
3.1 
67 


1.5 
13 
23 
1.9 


50 
24 


1.3 
38 

13 
58 


Republican. 

extremely conservative. 
s should use specially Christian prayers. 
dards, family values, and sexuality, where 0 = non-traditional and 5 = highly traditional. 

dience versus self-reliance, where 4 = low authoritarianism and 20 = high authoritarianism. 
: a true American and 4 = respondent feels belief in God is unimportant to being a true American. 

, and government, and 7 = women's place is in the home. 

salience of religion in one's life, where 1 = not religious and 5 = very religious. The index tends to be biased in 


ge graduate, and 7 = advanced degree. 


43 34 27 16 31 52 66 
9 31 16 52 14 “ 1 
18 15 10 7 14 2 ne 
31 21 48 25 40 46 33 
2.2 2.6 2.1 3.6 2.4 1.0 1.0 te 
3.9 4.4 3.8 5.3 4.9 3.4 3.8 
12 22 24 37 15 4 1 
47 38 48 21 51 63 71 
3.3 2.4 3.2 2.1 2.1 3.0 2.5 
49 34 60 47 30 50 63 
2.1 2.5 2.3 2.6 2.4 
1.2 2.4 1.9 3.4 1.8 1.7 2.3 
12 13 13 15 15 16 17 
2.5 1.9 2.0 1.4 1.5 1.9 1.4 
1.7 2.3 2.1 3.5 2.3 2.0 2.7 
66 55 57 30 | 50 61 64 
20 12 13 12 33 66 52 
1.2 2.9 1.4 3.4 2.9 1.5 3.5 
44 55 46 50 44 46 48 
3.8 4.0 2.8 3.7 3.5 3.1 3.4 
15 15 12 14 ‘2 10 11 
40 58 58 60 66 55 71 ; 
), and 24 = $105,000+. 


Table 5 


Differences between Regular and Never-Attending |! 
and Similarities with Seculars, 1992 


Mainline Protestants, Evangelical Protestants, 
Orientation White Non-Hispanic White Non-Hispanic 


Party Identification 
Liberalism-Conservatism 
Economic retrospective: 
Bush handling economy 
Abortion 
School choice: tax dollars for use 
in public schools only 
School prayer 
Moral traditionalism 
Authoritarianism 
Civil religion 
Women's role 
Gays in military 
Affirmative action for blacks 
Religiosity 
Age 
Education 
Family income 
Gender 
The orientations are defined identically to Table 5. A checkmark in a column means th 


from regular-attendees in their tradition (p < .05 or .01 or .001) and that never-attender 
Jews have insufficient numbers of regular attenders to permit reliable analysis. 


Source: American National Election Studies, 1992, weighted data set. 


ling Members of Ethnoreligious Traditions 
992 Political Orientations* 


Roman Catholics, Hispanic Black 
White Non-Hispanic Christians Christians 


s that the never-attenders are modestly, very, or highly significantly different 
ders do not even differ in a modestly significant way (p < .05) from seculars. 
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APPENDIX 
MAJOR DENOMINATIONS ORGANIZED-BY RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS AND 
DENOMINATIONAL FAMILIES 
RELIGIOUS TRADITIONS 


WHITE MAINLINE 
PROTESTANTS 


ANGLICAN: 


WHITE EVANGELICAL 
PROTESTANTS 


BAPTIST: 
Southern Baptist 
Convention 
American Baptist 
Churches USA 
Baptist General 
Conference 


CONGREGATIONAL: 


LUTHERAN: 
Evangelical Lutheran 


HOLINESS: Church in America 


Christian and Missionary 
Alliance 

Church of the Nazarene 

Free Methodist Church 

Salvation Army 

Wesleyan Church 


METHODIST 


MAINLINE 


PRESBYTERIAN 
Presbyterian Church 
(USA) 


LUTHERAN: 
Missouri Synod 
Wisconsin Synod 


NON-DENOMINATIONAL REFORMED: 
EVANGELICAL Reformed Church in 
America 
PENTECOSTAL: 
Assemblies of God 
Church of God 
(Cleveland, TN) 


RESTORATIONIST: 
Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ) 


PRESBYTERIAN: 
Presbyterian Church 
in America 
Orthodox Presbyterian Church 


REFORMED: 
Christian Reformed Church 


RESTORATIONIST: 
Churches of Christ 


OTHERS: 
Seventh Day Adventists 
Mennonite Church 
angelical Free Church 
Evangelical Covenant Church 
Plymouth Brethren 


BAPTIST: 
The Episcopal Church 


United Church of Christ 


NON-DENOMINATIONAL 


BLACK 


PROTESTANTS* CATHOLICS JEWISH 


Roman Conserva- 
Catholic tive 


National Baptist 
Church Reform 


Convention USA 
National Baptist 

Convention of Amer. 
Progressive National 

Baptist Convention 


METHODIST: 


African Methodist 
Episcopal Church 


United Methodist Church African Methodist -- 
Episcopal Zion Church 


PENTECOSTAL: 


Church of God in Christ © 
Church of God in Christ, 
International 


*Black denominations only are mentioned 


A more complete listing of denominations 
is available from the authors. 
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PREFERENCES AND INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


Jeffrey W. Legro 


University of Minnesota 
Department of Political Science 
1414 Social Sciences 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 
612-625-2301 
e-mail: legro@polisci.umn.edu 


* Prepared for delivery at the 1993 Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association, 
The Washington Hilton, September 2-5, 1993. I am grateful to Bud Duvall, John Freeman, Ido 
Oren and Diana Richards for their comments on the ideas that follow. 


Judging from the extant literature on international relations, cooperation among states is mainly 


a problem of strategic interaction.’ This scholarship, based largely on one type of game theoretic analysis 


that takes states as unitary actors, inherently emphasizes what I call factors of strategic interaction” 
(hereafter FSI) such as the pay-off matrix, the number of players, the discount rate, and a variety of 
transactions concerns (e.g. signalling, information, commitment, etc.).* This focus follows the classic game 
theory model where preferences are exogenous: they are taken as given (i.e. stable) and the analysis begins 


at that point.‘ The origins of, and fluctuations in, what actors want and how they rank their desires is 


1 Strategic interaction refers to the dependence of outcomes on the interaction of strategies of at least two 
parties. In practice it is the bargaining, negotiation and coercion that takes place among states. For good 
discussions of this topic, see Arthur A. Stein, Why Nations Cooperate: Circumstance and Choice in International 
Relations (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1990), pp. 13-20, 183-184; Oran Young, ed., Bargaining: 
Formal Theories of Negotiation (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1975), Introduction. 


? Game theorists often refer to this as "structure" but I find that term confusing when the issue area is 
international relations. It tends to conflate variables that characterize interaction with those of systemic structure such 
as the distribution of power. System structure and interaction, however, are best thought of as different levels of 
analysis and clearly differentiated. See Stein, Why Nations Cooperate, pp. 175-184. 


? Some of the dominant and most recent works on cooperation are based on game theoretic or strategic 
interaction logic. E.g., Robert Axelrod and Robert O. Keohane, "Achieving Cooperation Under Anarchy: Strategies 
and Institutions," in Kenneth A. Oye, ed., Cooperation under Anarchy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1986), 
pp. 226-254; Thomas C. Schelling, The Strategy of Conflict (Cambridge, Ma.: Harvard University Press, 1960); 
Robert Jervis, "Cooperation Under the Security Dilemma," World Politics 30 (January 1978), pp. 167-214; Harrison 
Wagner, "The Theory of Games and the Problem of Cooperation," American Political Science Review 70 (June 
1983), 330-46; Robert Axelrod, The Evolution of Cooperation (N.Y.: Basic Books, 1984); Joseph M. Grieco, "Realist 
Theory and the Problem of International Cooperation: Analysis with an Amended Prisoner’s Dilemma Model," The 
Journal of Politics 50 (August 1988), pp. 500-521; Stein, Why Nations Cooperate; Joshua S. Goldstein and John R. 
Freeman, Three-Way Street: Strategic Reciprocity in World Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1991); 
Duncan Snidal, "Relative Gains and the Pattern of International Cooperation," American Political Science Review 
85 (September 1991), pp. 701-726; Robert Powell, "Absolute and Relative Gains in International Relations Theory," 
American Political Science Review (December 1991), pp. 1303-1320; Lisa L. Martin, Coercive Cooperation: 
Explaining Multilateral Economic Sanctions (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992). 


“ Game theory applied to international relations is not limited to these foci. For example some theorists have 
relaxed the unitary actor assumption in effort to incorporate domestic politics. See Robert Putnam, “Diplomacy and 
Domestic Politics: The Logic of Two-Level Games," International Organization (Summer 1988), pp. 427-459; Bruce 


Bueno de Mesquita and David Lalman, War and Reason: Domestic and International Imperatives (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1992). 
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considered less important.’ To the extent preferences are regarded, they are predominantly seen as 
products of the international system (e.g. balance of power).° This "dominant model" of cooperation in 
intemational relations has many strengths.’ Nonetheless, there are good reasons to question the slighting 
of preference formation, particularly its domestic basis, when states are actors and the international arena 
is the "market". In addition to strategic interaction, preference formation and change can also be central 
to cooperation. 

To develop this thesis, I examine a problem of strategic choice that should favor the dominant 
model’s emphasis on interaction. In the inter-war period, extensive negotiations were aimed at limiting 
the development - and especially use in battle - of three stigmatized types of warfare: 1) submarine attacks 
against merchant ships, 2) the aerial bombing of non-military targets, and 3) the use of poison gas. All 
three were considered to have both tactical and strategic military utility. Yet in World War II, different 
outcomes of restraint and escalation occurred. Submarine warfare escalated almost immediately. Strategic 
bombing was restrained at first, then employed extensively. But chemical weapons, despite expectations 
and preparations, were never used. How can these variations be deciphered? Why did states choose to 


cooperate in restraint in some circumstances, but escalate in others? 


5 This has been widely noted. E.g. in economics, see Milton Friedman, Price Theory (Chicago: Aldine, 1976), 
p. 13. For a critique of this assumption in studies on international relations, see the thoughtful discussion in Robert 
Jervis, "Realism, Game Theory, and Cooperation," World Politics 40 (April 1988), pp. 322-329. Also Benjamin J. 
Cohen, "The Political Economy of International Trade,” International Organization 44 (Spring 1990), pp. 276-278; 
Robert Keohane and Joseph Nye, "Power and Interdependence Revisited," International Organization 41 (1987), p. 
742. 


© As noted by a number of analysts, the domestic sources of cooperation deserve more attention. See Stephan 
Haggard and Beth A. Simmons, "Theories of International Regimes,” International Organization 41 (Summer 1987), 
esp. pp. 513-517; James D. Morrow, "Social Choice and System Structure in World Politics," World Politics 41 
(1988), pp. 96-97; Helen Milner, "International Theories of Cooperation Among Nations: Strengths and Weaknesses," 
World Politics 44 (April 1992), pp. 466-496; Putnam, "Diplomacy and Domestic Politics," pp. 427-459. 


7 Some of these are discussed in Duncan Snidal, "The Game Theory of International Politics," in Oye, ed., 
Cooperation Under Anarchy, pp. 26-29, 55-57. 


* I.e., they offered military benefits on the battlefield and against the civilians and economies of the enemy. 
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Issues concerning choices on the use of force have been a central focus of the dominant model.’ 
A priori we might expect to find the answer to the variation in WWII outcomes in FSI; either a differing 
"shadow of the future", sub optimal strategy choice (e.g. no TFT), ease of commitment and coordination, 
or the number of players. Furthermore, in such security-threatening circumstances, a unitary national 


concem is expected to be particularly driven by international forces (e.g. nature of technology, balance 


of capabilities or advantage).’° In contrast, however, I argue that it is actually a change in preferences, not 


strategic interaction that is most important in the variations in outcomes." Furthermore, it is clear that 
a domestic approach - organizational culture - sheds the most light on the changes in state preferences 
between cooperation and escalation in World War II. A necessary starting point for this thesis is the 


conceptual nature and analytical treatment of preferences in the existing literature. 


The Cooperation Two-Step 
International cooperation can be conceptualized as the product of a two-step process. One part 


involves the formation of preferences of actors, the second interaction among the preferences of actors 


* For example, the analysis of limited war is highlighted in Schelling, The Strategy of Conflict, pp. 53-80, and 
Axelrod, The Evolution of Cooperation, Chapter 4. Also see James D. Morrow, “Capabilities, Uncertainty, and 
Resolve: A Limited Information Model of Crisis Bargaining,” American Journal of Political Science 33 (1989), pp. 
19-30; Robert Powell, Nuclear Deterrence Theory: The Problem of Credibility (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1990); R. H. Wagner, “Nuclear Deterrence, Counterforce Strategies, and the Incentive to Strike First," 
American Political Science Review 85 (1991), pp. 727-749. 


© The dominance of external factors in security choices is widely accepted. Sidney Verba, "Assumptions of 
Rationality and Non-rationality in Models of the International System," World Politics 14 (October 1961), p. 115; 
Amold Wolfers, Discord and Collaboration (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1962), pp. 13-16; 
Theodore Lowi, The End The End of Liberalism: Ide Ideology, Policy and the Crisis of Public Authority (N.Y.: Norton, 
1969), pp. 158-160; Barry R. Posen, The Sources of Military Doctrine (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1984), 
pp. 59-79, 228-236; Charles Lipson, "International Cooperation in Economic and Security Affairs," World 
Politics 37 (October 1984), pp. 1-23; Matthew Evangelista, “Issue-area and Foreign Policy Revisited," 
International Organization 43 (Winter 1989), pp. 148-151; Benjamin Miller, "Explaining Great Power 
Cooperation in Conflict Management," World Politics 45 (October 1992), 17-26. 


” Of course, there is still a basic interaction dynamic at work - reciprocity. Restraint is premised on the 
other side’s restraint. And when one state escalates, the other follows, even if with a delay. But this does not 
explain why the original defection occurred. 
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that leads to an outcome.” An understanding of both is necessary to explaining behavior. Yet in the 
study of international cooperation, most accounts have emphasized interaction over preference 


formation. For example, Schelling sees actors’ ability to make credible commitments with one another 


as central to cooperation.'* Axelrod features the shadow of the future or discount rate.'* Oye (et. al.) 


adds to this the mutuality of interests and the number of players.’* And Martin singles out the 
institutional context of bargaining.’® Rarely does preference formation receive central analytic 
attention. 

Of course, none of these scholars would assert preferences are irrelevant or even unimportant. 
It is preferences that produce the pay-off matrix that decides what game is being played and whether 
actors interests are compatible. But the nature of the dominant model of analysis implicitly pushes 
preferences to the background by focusing on the second step of interaction while assuming the first. 
Given this predilection we are inevitably left to think that variations in cooperation are necessarily a 
function of strategic interaction. The possibility that they might alternatively be caused by changing 
preferences is rarely considered. Part of the problem is that many of the analyses are based on an 
economistic deductive logic suited for exploring interaction that necessarily must make some 
assumptions. The messy business of where preferences come from is a natural starting place. 
Nonetheless we are never offered a logical or empirical basis for why preferences, and not interaction, 


should be taken as constant. 


2 Snidal, "The Game Theory of Intemational Politics," pp. 40-44; Morrow, "Social Choice and System 
Structure," p. 77; Andrew Moravcsik, "Liberalism and International Relations Theory," Center for International 
Affairs Working Paper Series No. 92-6, Harvard University, p. 11. 


3 Schelling, Strategy of Conflict, esp. pp. 21-52. 


Axelrod, The Evolution of Cooperation, pp. 15-16, 126-132. Axelrod also features the choice of strategy - 
i.e. Tit for Tat. 


*S Oye, ed., Cooperation under Anarchy, pp. 1-18; 226-238. 


16 Martin, Coercive Cooperation, pp. 11-12, 245-6. 
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In essence a problematic bias from economics has been uncomfortably imported to the study 
of world politics. In economics, preferences refer to the human actor’s ranking of desire for different 
bundles of goods.’’ Actor’s preferences are a product of their utility functions (that designate what 
actors need - or conversely, the ability of different goods to meet actor wants).'* Orthodox economic 
theory generally has little to say about how preferences are formed or change. These questions are 
considered the province of psychology, sociology, or biology.’® Preferences are simply taken as given 
and assumed to be stable over time.” The crux of analysis is how actors behave, given desires, in 
light of market conditions. 

While not uncontested in economics, this model applied to international cooperation is even 
more problematic.” Most important for this essay is the standard assumption that preferences are 
given and stable - and therefore analytically uninteresting. The implication is that factors of strategic 


interaction must be changing faster than preferences. But states are hardly the unitary actors that 


individuals are. They consist of bureaucracies, interest groups, classes, and individuals who often 


struggle over what ends the state should seek.” That is why internal changes in leaders, social 


upheavals, internal turf battles, and elections can lead to alterations in the external options states find 


7 Gary Becker, The Economic Approach to Human Behavior (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1976), p. 110. 


18 Marc R. Tool, "The Social Value Theory of Orthodoxy," Journal of Economic Issues 14 (June 1980), p. 311. 


'® Friedman, Price Theory, p. 13; Becker, The Economic Approach, p. 14; Carl Christian von Weizsacker, "Notes 
on Endogenous Change of Tastes," Journal of Economic Theory 3 (1971); p. 345. 


» They are taken by some analysts to be the same for all individuals regardless of their national/ethnic/cultural 
background. See Becker, The Economic Approach, p. 110. 


2! For critiques of the orthodox view of preferences in economics, see Marc R. Tool, "The Social Value Theory 
of Orthodoxy," ; Robert R. Keller, John R. McKean, and Rodney D. Peterson, "Preference and Value Formation: 
A Convergence of Enlightened Orthodox and Institutional Abalysis?" Journal of Economic Issues 16 (1982); von 
Weizsicker, "Notes on Endogenous Change of Tastes." 


* This of course creates problems of social choice. See Kenneth Arrow, Social Choice and Individual Values 
2nd ed. (N.Y.: John Wiley, 1963). 
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desirable. Actors with different beliefs may also respond differently to the same situation despite 
similar goals. One player may see appeasement as optimal while another chooses war in a comparable 
strategic setting. Gorbachev’s Soviet Union pursued a path vastly different from that of Brezhnev, one 


that has had enormous implications for world politics. Overall, the potential for variation in the 


preferences of states seems more significant and the strategic interaction emphasis less compelling than 


in the "economic man" model. States seem to be far more vulnerable to inconsistencies and changes in 
preference function than the imaginary consumer. 

Some would argue that despite the internal differences of states, interests of nations still 
remain broadly similar or stable. But the problem is that such interests (survival, wealth, power, etc.) 
are not always, or perhaps usually, a good guide to preferences in any specific situation. For example, 
one of the most fundamental goals attributed to states is survival. Yet often states surrender accepting 
"extinction" even though they have considerable capabilities to continue fighting. Germany had potent 
Chemical warfare capabilities that were never used in WWII. In Japan some urged that the fight be 
carried to the very end. Obviously at some point in such clashes, the state is sacrificed for the good of 
individuals within it. Nonetheless, that political regimes are eliminated without having exhausted 
themselves illustrates that even the most basic interest such as survival need not indicate the 
preferences a state will have in a particular circumstance. Governments obviously value other ends 
besides survival - e.g. the welfare of individuals within the nation. Assuming survival dictates the 
preferences of the "state actor" would in this instance be problematic. To take preferences as given is 
to ignore one of the central elements of the politics of international cooperation. 

Several suggestions have been offered to remedy this gap. Duncan Snidal proposes that a 
theory of "pay-offs" would provide a complementary addition to game theory’s focus on interaction.” 


While such a division of labor may indeed be profitable, there are likely to be disputes over the 


 Snidal, "The Game Theory of International Politics," p. 41. 
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distribution of profits. Both preferences and interaction are necessary, but which provides the greater 
explanatory leverage? Are game theoretic analyses applied to world politics justified in assuming fixed 
and stable preferences? The problem arises that the different theories explaining the first or second 
step may as likely be competitors as allies. When combined such different approaches may explain 
more of the variance, but only in a problematic ad-hoc manner of meshing two fundamentally 
disparate viewpoints.“ 

Typically, preference formation is distinguished from strategic interaction by level of analysis. 
The latter is seen as external to the state while the former is considered a product of internal forces.” 
This, however, may be too simple a generalization. Many theories, at both the system and national 
level, make claims to shaping preferences.”° At the system level, for example, several come to mind. 


World systems theorists rely on the international structure of capitalism to explain the desires of its 


constituent states.” Institutionalists believe the structure of international norms and principles help 


determine the preferences of states.” And neorealists, of course, explain actor predilections by the 


* See Lakatos on the “tacking paradox" and "degenerating problem shifts". Imre Lakatos, "Falsification and the 
Methodology of Scientific Research Programmes," in Imre Lakatos and Alan Musgrave, eds., Criticism and the 
Growth of Knowledge (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970), pp. 117-118, 131-132. 


25 Morrow, "Social Choice and System Structure,” p. 96; Milner, “International Theories of Cooperation Among 
Nations," pp. 493-495. Moravscik, "Liberalism and International Relations Theory,” argues that liberalism explains 
preference formation and sometimes explains interaction while realism is only about strategic interaction, pp. 11-13. 


% Jervis, "Realism, Game Theory, and Cooperation," pp. 324-329 lists possible sources of preferences as system 
structure, transnational forces, individual beliefs, leadership change, interaction, and learning. 


77 Immanuel Wallerstein, The Modern World System I (N.Y.: Academic Press, 1974); Christopher Chase-Dunn, 
Global Formation: Structures of the World Economy (Oxford: Blackwell, 1989). 


7 Both “neoliberal institutionalism" and "constructivism" emphasize systemic influence. The neoliberal 
institutionalist perspective is evident in Stephen D. Krasner, ed., International Regimes (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1983), pp. 362-4; Robert O. Keohane, International Institutions and State Power. (Boulder, Co.: 
Westview Press, 1989), pp. 8-9. The "constructivist" viewpoint is given in varying shades in Friedrich V. Kratochwil 
and John Gerard Ruggie, “International Organization: A State of the Art on the Art of the State,"International 
Organization 40 (Autumn 1986), pp. 753-775; Alexander Wendt and Raymond Duvall, "Institutions and International 
Order," in Ernst-Otto Czempiel and James N. Rosenau, eds., Global Changes and Theoretical Challenges (Lexington, 
MA: Lexington Books, 1989), pp. 51-73; Alexander Wendt, “Anarchy is What States Make of It: The Social 
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distribution of power.” There are also many types of second image arguments. For example, Snyder’s 
domestic politics approach highlights domestic coalition building.* The bureaucratic politics school 
sees preferences as a function of the power and preferences of state organizations.”’ And still another 
explanation centers on the psychological attributes of states and their leaders.” Which of these 


accounts of preferences has the most substantial claim is an empirical matter. 


Propositions on Preferences 
Understanding international cooperation involves not only whether changes in preferences vs. 
changes in interaction are most important in the selection of strategy, but also, what accounts for these 
changes. Towards this end, I examine the cooperation of restraint in WWII. In such a conflict situation 
we might expect factors of strategic interaction to be central. What is evident, however, is that such 


factors as the number of actors, the shadow of the future, the ability to signal, make commitments, etc. 


Construction of Power Politics," International Organization 46 (Spring 1992), pp. 391-425. 


?° Some would characterize neorealism as being about the constraints on states realizing their preferences, rather 
than about the origins of their desires [e.g., Morrow, "Social Choice and System Structure in World Politics,” pp. 
79-80]. However, this seems like a fine, and perhaps misleading, distinction. For example, in the strategic choice 
between "balancing" or "bandwagoning", the preferences of states for which course is desirable is expected to change 
based on changes in the balance of power. [ Kenneth N. Waltz, Theory of International Politics (Reading, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley 1979), pp. 117-128.] For an argument that explicitly incorporates realist logic into utility functions 
(and hence preference formation), see Joseph M. Grieco, Cooperation Among Nations: Europe, America, and Non- 
Tariff Barriers to Trade (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1990);, pp. 40-44. 


© Jack Snyder, Myths of Empire: Domestic Politics and International Ambition (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1991). 


** Graham T. Allison, Essence of Decision (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1971); Morton H. Halperin, 
Bureaucratic Politics and Foreign Policy (Washington, D.C.: Brookings, 1974). 


* Robert Jervis, Perception and Misperception in International Politics (Princeton: princeton University Press, 


1976); Deborah Welch Larson, Origins of Containment: A Psychological Explanation (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1985). 


were similar across the three cases, yet choices between cooperation and defection varied.** Thus, I 
argue that it was a change in preferences that was most significant in determining outcomes. The 
question, then, is what accounts for preferences? I explore two approaches: realism and a variant of 


organization theory known as organizational culture. 


Realism 
Realism would seem particularly well-suited to explain choices on the use of force in a 


conflict that threatens survival.** States should prefer whatever alternative they believe best serves 


their political and territorial viability in a given situation.* For realists, beliefs are not problematical. 


They are epiphenomenal to interest. Based on a primary state interest of achieving security, strategy is 
seen as largely a function of the objective constraints and incentives of the situation.” Situation for 


realists, does not refer to class structure, nor does it include the domestic political aims of politicians, 


> It is, however, difficult to delimit FSI. The problem that arises here is the specter of tautology common to all 
rational choice explanations, where ex post facto the some type of interaction variable that accounts for outcome can 
always be found. 


* Given the historical focus on stigmatized weapons, a third alternative proposition that might be considered is 
the role of norms and international institutions related to the legitimacy of different types of warfare. Due to space, 
this is not considered here. For consideration of this proposition see my study Cooperation under Fire. 


35 I follow the lead of other analysts in my presentation of realism. As with Posen, The Sources of Military 
Doctrine, pp. 34-35 and Grieco, Cooperation Among Nations, p. 3, fn. 3, my portrayal relies on neorealism but pulls 
it in the direction of classical realism. 


6 Waltz, Theory of International Politics, p. 134 states, "the appropriate state action is calculated according to 
the situation in which the state finds itself." 


7 Le., the position of the state in the international system. It is important to note that realism is distinct from 
a rational actor approach and does have something to add on the formation of preferences. A generic rational actor 
approach does not specify the sources of utilities that determine preferences. It simply assumes that states will weigh 
costs and benefits , no matter how they are derived, and select the option that yields the largest net gain. Realism, 
while dependent on "rational" state action has much more specific predictions on what drives utilities. Realism 
expects states to respond primarily to constraints and opportunities shaped by the external or international 
environment. 


instead it refers to external opportunities for relative advantage.* 

At the most general level, realism explains restraint through balance of power theory that 
asserts that the tendency of nations towards conflict is only contained by the penalties (e.g., monetary, 
physical, etc.) that might be incurred by taking on a stronger opponent or coalition. The primary 
incentive for states to cooperate is in an alliance to counter, or "balance" against, a state aspiring to 
hegemony.” How nations manage the challenge of survival in anarchy depends fundamentally on 
relative power and capabilities.” 

Realism’s logic is applicable to other issues than simply the macro-machinations of alliances. 
For example, Barry Posen uses realist reason to explain the military doctrines of states. And in a study 
specifically addressing cooperation, Joseph Grieco adopts realism to account for why states do and do 
not adopt non-tariff barriers in trading. For both authors, states’ efforts are shaped around the aim of 
improving their relative position based on external constraints and opportunities. 

What would realism anticipate about the likelihood of states showing restraint even as they try 
to destroy each other? For realists, states are assumed to be concerned with survival and security and 
will pursue whatever strategy - restraint or escalation - that best serves those interests. Thus to the 
extent nations envision restraint as being to their relative advantage, limited war is likely. States will 
show restraint when the penalties of use outweigh the gains based on the external balance of 
advantage. From a realist perspective, preferences should follow from relative advantage in light of 


environmental circumstances. Through the use of peacetime exercises - and the intervention of civilian 


* To the extent state perceptions do not match apparent opportunities, we can expect that other factors outside 
of realism’s "core program" are involved. Incorporating such factors would again risk a Lakatosian degenerating 
problem shift. See Lakatos, "Falsification and the Methodology of Scientific Research Programmes," pp. 117-118, 
131-132. 


*® See Waltz, Theory of International Politics, esp. Chapter Six. 


“ See the discussion Grieco, Cooperation Among Nations, pp. 36-40. Waltz, Theory of International Politics, 
pp. 97-9,; 192. 
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leaders when militaries are recalcitrant - strategies that take maximum advantage of the given situation 
should result. With regard to the use of stigmatized weapons, states should make decisions on whether 
the "balance of escalation" makes them better off than they would be otherwise.’ The "objective" 
balance of forces, tempered by geography and technology, should play a significant role in this 


calculus.” 


Organizational Culture 
Military organizations deserve attention in understanding restraint in war because of the unique 
role they play in national decisions on the use of force. An organizational perspective on cooperation 


asserts that the preferences of state bureaucracies shape national decisions and actions in ways 


unanticipated by realism.“ In the last decade, culture has emerged as a central concept in 


organizational research, primarily in the field of business management. Analysts were puzzled why 
Japanese firms performed so differently (i.e. better) when their formal structures were so similar to 
those of Western companies. Many believe the answer can be found in organizational culture, defined 
as the pattern of assumptions, ideas, and beliefs that proscribe how a group should adapt to its external 


environment and manage its internal structure.“ 


‘! The extreme statement of this in terms of the balance of advantage is General Tommy Power’s reaction to 
suggestions to show restraint in nuclear use. "Look at the end of the war, if there are two Americans and one 
Russian, we win!" Cited in Fred Kaplan, Wizards of Armageddon (N.Y.: Simon and Schuster, 1983), p. 246. 


“? Posen, The Sources of Military Doctrine, pp. 59-67; Jack Snyder, The Ideology of the Offensive (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1984), pp. 19-24; Paul K. Huth, Extended Deterrence and the Prevention of War (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1988), pp. 35-41, 73-77. 


“8 David Welch, "The Organizational Process and Bureaucratic Politics Paradigms: Retrospect and Prospect," 
International Security 17 (Fall 1992), p. 114 notes that analysts of international relations have largely failed to 
develop and test theories at the intra-governmental level of analysis. 


“ There are many definitions of this term in the literature as noted in Jesper S. Pedersen and Jesper S. 
Sorenson, Organisation Cultures in Theory and Practice (Aldershot, U.K.: Gower Publishing Co., 1989), pp. 2-4. 
The definition given here is loosely based on Edward Schein, Organizational Culture and Leadership (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1985), p. 9. Books that reflect the organizational culture outlook include W.G. 
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In many respects, the armed services of the modem nation state come closest to the "ideal" 
notion of an organization shaped by culture.*° They are highly structured communities with a rigid 
hierarchical order. Each service has its own culture that is separate from other services’, but especially 
distinct from society as a whole.“ Life is very routinized and the role of procedures is large. 
Militaries fall into the category of organizations that have loosely defined goals (e.g. "provide 
security"), have flexibility to determine dominant methods, and face the problem of evaluating whether 
they work in the absence of the conditions they will be use (i.e. war).“’ To deal with this void, 
soldiers must develop principles that govern specifically how security should be served up. This 
culture not only dominates organizational preferences, but also decisively shapes national policy. 


Although there are similarities, this conception is different from traditional organization theory 


Ouchi, Theory Z: How American Business Can Meet the Japanese Challenge (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 
1981); T.J. Peters and R.H. Waterman, In Search of Excellence (N.Y.: Harper & Row, 1982); T.E. Deal and A. 
A. Kennedy, Corporate Cultures (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1982). For an overview of the early 
evolution of the concept of organizational culture, see William G. Ouchi and Alan L. Wilkins, "Organizational 
Culture," Annual Review of Sociology 11 (1985), pp. 457-83; more recently see Peter J. Frost, et. al., eds., 
Reframing Organizational Culture (Newbury Park, CA: Sage Publications, 1991). 


‘5 In security studies, the concept of culture has been applied to overall national security beliefs and ideas, 
particularly related to the USSR. E.g. see Jack L. Snyder, The Soviet Strategic Culture: Implications for Limited 
Nuclear Operations R-2154-AF (Santa Monica, CA: The RAND Corporation, 1977); Yitzhak Klein, "A Theory 
of Strategic Culture," Comparative Strategy 10:1 (1991), pp. 3-24 and David T. Twining, "Soviet Strategic 
Culture: The Missing Dimension,” Intelligence and National Security (January 1989), pp. 169-187. More general 
are Ken Booth, Strategy and Ethnocentrism (NY: Holmes and Meier Publishers, Inc., 1979); Major R.A.D. 
Applegate and J.R. Moore, "The Nature of Military Culture," Defense Analysis 6 (1990); and Shu Guang Zhang, 
Deterrence and Strategic Culture (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1992). On more service specific cultures see 
Carl H. Builder, The Masks of War: American Military Styles in Strategy and Analysis (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1989); Three notable recent studies on the concept of culture applied to military issues 
are Thomas U. Berger, "America’s Reluctant Allies: The Genesis of the Political Military Cultures of Japan and 
West Germany,” Ph.D. diss., MIT, 1991; Elizabeth Kier, "Changes in Conventional Doctrines: The Cultural 
Roots of Doctrinal Change,” Ph.D. diss., Cornell University, 1992; Alastair I. Johnston, "An Inquiry into 
Strategic Culture: Chinese Strategic Thought, The Parabellum Paradigm and Grand Strategic Choice in Ming 
China,” Ph.D. diss., University of Michigan, 1993. 


“© Thus societal forces and interest groups play relatively little role in terms of military creed as it relates to 
restraint in war. 


“’ For example, the U.S. Army is guided by the vague injunction to, "organize, train, and equip active duty 
and reserve forces for the preservation of peace, security and the defense of our nation." James Q. Wilson, 
Bureaucracy: What Government Agencies Do and Why They Do It (N.Y.: Basic Books, 1989), p. 32. 
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applied to strategy as developed by Graham Allison and extended elsewhere. Traditional organization 
theory relies on a functional-structural logic. The assumption is that similar units within the context of 
similar structures should exhibit similar behavior.** The traditional view sees militaries seeking 
uniform goals (e.g. maximizing autonomy and size) which produces certain common characteristics.” 
First, armies will prefer offensive strategies and doctrines. Second, soldiers will resist civilian 
intervention in operational planning and implementation.” Escalation is expected because restraint 


conflicts with the very nature of autonomy seeking, offense-oriented, war-winning military 


organizations.’ The proposition that follows from this logic is that militaries are likely to foster 


escalation in any usable means of warfare.” From a traditional organizational perspective, there is 


little reason to expect any dampening impact on escalation based on organizational influence.** But as 


“® Following in the Allison tradition in his discussion of organizational theory, Posen, The Sources of Military 
Doctrine, p. 37 states this most explicitly. For the original statement, see Allison, Essence of Decision, pp. 67-100. 


” Allison, Essence of Decision, pp. 92-93. 


*° Building on Allison’s work, this is the interpretation given by Posen, The Sources of Military Doctrine, pp. 
41-59; Snyder, The Ideology of the Offensive, pp. 24-25; Stephen Van Evera, "Why Cooperation Failed in 1914," 
in Oye,ed., Cooperation Under Anarchy, p. 97; Stephen Van Evera, "Causes of War," Ph.D. diss., University of 
California, Berkeley, 1984, esp. chapter 7; Leon Sigal, Fighting to a Finish: The Politics of War Termination in the 
United States and Japan, 1945 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1988), pp. 19-25. Snyder and Van Evera, while 
emphasizing the structural tendencies toward similarities among organizations (e.g. militaries are offense-oriented), 
seem to allow for the possibility of a defensive policy depending on "organizational essence”. The latter view is more 
compatible with the notion of organizational culture developed below. On organizational essence see Halperin, 
Bureaucratic Politics and Foreign Policy, p. 28. 


5! While research has indicated that soldiers do not always pursue war, after the decision for war has been made, 
professional soldiers do aspire to operational autonomy. Once a war is underway, militaries are inclined to use all 
means at their disposal. Gradualism and restraint can cost lives and is inconsistent with such hallowed principles as 
concentration of force and the goals of total victory. Richard K. Betts, Soldiers, Statesmen, and Cold War ‘rises 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1977). 


2 Van Evera, "Causes of War," chapter 7, presents a detailed case on how the organizational dynamics of 
militaries favor escalation. 


3 E.g. Barry Posen, Inadvertent War (Ithaca: Comell University Press, 1991); pp. 16-19 discusses only how 
organizations lead to escalation. 
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we will see below, restraint - aided by organizational complicity - did occur.™ 

The organizational culture view predicts that war-fighting beliefs and norms will significantly 
influence state preferences and actions on the use of force - i.e. whether a state will pursue a strategy 
of restraint or not. Restraint in a particular type of warfare is likely if it is antithetical to the war- 
fighting cultures of military bureaucracies. Culture is a map for action that either advocates or ignores 
specific means of warfare. Despite the actual results of "objective" tests (e.g. military exercises and 
maneuvers), cultures bias evaluation in favor of the prevailing orthodoxy. Those means compatible 
with the dominant war-fighting culture will be developed and advocated by the military, those that are 
not will suffer benign neglect. Because of the central role of the armed forces in war-making, its 
preferences and biases will have a significant influence on state decisions. Civilians may have 
authority to make final choices, but often contrary to their wishes and intervention, military 
preferences can prevail. Where culture envisions use, escalation can be anticipated. In those means of 


warfare which are incompatible with culture, restraint is more likely. 


Testing Propositions 
In this paper it is not possible to present the full evidence that supports the argument.* 


Instead I will discuss the nature of the test and summarize the results. A condensed illustrative case is 


* Another problem with the Allison model of organizational theory, noted by Robert J. Art, "Bureaucratic 
Politics and American Foreign Policy: A Critique," Policy Sciences 4 (1973), pp. 467-490 and Stephen Krasner, 
“Are Bureaucracies Important? (Or Allison Wonderland)," Foreign Policy (Summer 1972), pp. 159-179, is that 
there is no clear conception of how organizational influence aggregates. A full consideration of this issue is 
beyond the scope of this paper. Briefly, however, the degree of impact a particular organization will have on 
State decisions can vary along at least four dimensions including 1) the complexity of its responsibilities 2) the 
extent to which it has monopoly power on expertise 3) the time period available for action and 4) the stage of 
decision making. Militaries are particularly important in war because they generally have monopoly control over 
expertise on the use of force, military operations are complex and not easily understood by non-specialists, time 
periods for altering pre-arranged plans are limited, and the armed forces have potential influence on almost all 
the decision-making stages. 


°° This can be found in Legro, Cooperation under Fire. 
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reviewed to provide a sense of how preference formation was linked to outcome in the cooperation 
evident in WWII. 

THE PROBLEM. The dependent variable - the issue to be explained - is the occurrence or failure 
of international cooperation evident in the restraint and escalation in certain means of warfare in 
WWII. Cooperation in war is a systemic phenomenon: it is the product of two or more states opting 
for restraint. To understand that choice, the unit of analysis of this study is national decision making. 
This focus is appropriate for two reasons. First, although two countries are needed for restraint, 
escalation occurs by the decision of a single country. Second, as discussed below, the study of 
cooperation has largely ignored decision making, particularly the process of preference formation. This 
is an important omission, especially if outcomes are the result of changing preferences rather than 
strategy selection based on a fixed preference matrix. Therefore, I scrutinize the deliberations, 
decisions and behavior of different countries in three types of warfare - submarine, aerial, and 
chemical warfare. 

CASE SELECTION. The choice of cases from the same war has the strong advantage of 
permitting controls for a number of variables. For example, the personalities, the causes of the conflict, 
the stakes at risk, and the general international setting - including many variables of strategic 
interaction - are the same for all three types of warfare. Thus these considerations cannot explain the 


differences in outcomes. Some might argue that this cooperation is a product of a particular historical 


period. This point, however, begs the question of why restraint occurred in a historical era of “total 


war" that is not associated with limited conflict.” 


Within the category of war there have been few modem clashes as encompassing or intense as 


© Hew Strachan, European Armies and the Conduct of War (London: George Allen and Unwin), p. 3 argues that 
there have been three periods of limited war in modern times, 1648-1792, 1815-1914, 1945-present. 


5’ This is a common description of WWII. E.g., Peter Calvoressi, Guy Wint, and John Pritchard, Total War: 
The Causes and Courses of the Second World War (N.Y.: Pantheon Books, 1989). 
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World War II. All of the major powers were engaged. No outside power could act as a referee to 


control the scale of fighting. The stakes involved "unconditional surrender": defeat would entail the 


political, if not literal, extinction of the state. To avoid such an outcome, entire industrialized societies 
devoted themselves to war-making. The cast of characters also did not bode well for limitation. One of 
the central decision makers, Hitler, seemed "psychotic" and not capable of respecting any boundary of 
international society. The Fiihrer declared his readiness to destroy Germany and its people if need be. 
Restraint in such a conflict is inherently peculiar. 

Within WWII, submarines, strategic bombing, and chemical warfare deserve the spotlight 
because they were the three main candidates - quite distinct from others - that states considered for 
limitation. These three also make sense in light of the aim of assessing the different causal 
explanations represented by realism and organizational culture. In terms of realism, the balance of 
extemal advantage changes within and between cases. In relation to organization theory, the 
desirability for military cultures of restraint and escalation among the three types of warfare also 
differed. 


As seen in Table I, within the three categories, a total of eight cases are investigated. 


Table I: List of Cases 


Submarine Warfare Strategic Bombing Chemical Warfare 


1) Germany 4) Britain 6) Britain 
2) Britain 5) Germany 7) Germany 
3) United States 8) Soviet Union 


* Like, for example, the USSR and the U.S. have done in the Middle East or the major powers have 
partially attempted to do in the war raging in the former Yugoslavia. 
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The countries selected for case studies were either the central actors in a particular means of warfare 
or their decisions present anomalies. All offer intriguing issues.” 

METHOD. To explore the cooperation of restraint, I employ the comparative case method.” 
Two types of comparisons are most relevant: why some means of warfare were restricted while others 
saw escalation and why different countries opted for either the restraint or use of a specific type of 
combat. This method is especially suited for complex phenomena such as limited war where theories 
are neither well articulated nor substantiated and where the number of cases is small.®' The task is to 
assess which perspective best explains restraint by examining which of the independent variables 
aligns most closely with choices on limitation and escalation. Differentiating the impact of the two 
propositions is possible because of the fluctuations evident in both dependent and independent 


variables. In many instances they offer competing explanations.” 


* E.g., in submarine warfare, Germany and Britain were the main opponents in the Atlantic sea war. When 
Hitler invaded Poland the last thing he wanted was a clash with Britain. Because he knew that unrestricted 
warfare would provoke the British, the Fiihrer gave his U-boats strict orders to obey the submarine rules. Yet in 
short time - even before a judgement on the possibility of pacifying Britain was made - Germany allowed its 
captains total freedom in the offensive against trade, even though it was realized that it had far too few U-boats 
to achieve decisive results. The U.K. had the most to lose from an unrestricted submarine war with its many 
exposed trade routes, yet it took measures - e.g. arming its merchants - that would foster unrestricted attacks. 
Furthermore, long after Germany had shirked the rules, Britain continued to respect them - even though military 
gains were sacrificed by doing so! 


© See Alexander George, "Case Studies and Theory Development: The Method of Structured, Focused 
Comparison,” in Paul Gordon Lauren, ed., Diplomacy: New Approaches in History, Theory, and Policy (N.Y.: Free 
Press, 1979); Alexander George and Timothy McKeown, "Case Studies and Theories of Organizational Decision 
Making,” in Robert Coulam and Richard Smith, eds., Advances in Information Processing in Organizations 2 
(Greenwich, Conn.: JAI Press, 1985), pp. 21-58. 


*! This method is especially suited for complex phenomena such as restraint in war where theories are neither 
well articulated nor substantiated and where the number of cases is small. Charles Tilly, Big Structures, Large 
Processes, Huge Comparisons (N.Y.: Russell Sage Foundation, 1984). 


® The broad strokes of comparing the three types of warfare is given content by "process-tracing” This procedure 
goes beyond merely trying to confirm the presence or absence of a variable as in a simple regression. The point is 
to determine whether an observed correlation between hypothesized cause (reflected in the three different theories) 
and actual outcome (state behavior) is real or spurious and to provide an explanatory account of that relationship. 
Do events happen according to the mechanisms that the theories claim take place? Process-tracing "is intended to 
investigate and explain the decision process by which various initial conditions are translated into outcomes." See 
George and McKeown, "Case Studies and Theories of Organizational Decision making,” p. 35. 
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MEASURING VARIABLES. Operational measures of the variables are required to evaluate the 
different approaches. The two independent variables are represented in the competing propositions 
derived above. The realist hypothesis is gauged mainly by relative opportunities that confront states, 
particularly with regard to the balance of advantage in escalation. Organizational culture is measured 
according to the ideas and beliefs about how to wage war that characterized a particular military 
bureaucracy.” A portrait of this culture is developed by reviewing available planning documents, 
regulations, exercises and the memoirs of individual members. The aim is to draw up a composite 
picture of the hierarchy of legitimate beliefs within an organization.“ The dependent variable, 
cooperation (or non-cooperation) is assessed by the decisions and actions states took involving restraint 
(or escalation) when facing boundaries on the use of force that were recognized as such by the 


involved parties. 


An Overview of the Findings 
At the beginning of WWII states vowed to cooperate in restraint in submarine warfare, 
strategic bombing and chemical warfare. In all cases, these pledges represented the preferences of the 
nations at the moment. Yet overtime, these desires varied leading to differences in restraint and 
escalation across the three types of warfare. 
Both realism and organizational culture provide a prima facie account for the variations in 


cooperation evident in WWII. When assessed against actual events, however, the organizational culture 


* For an example of empirical research on organizational culture in business firms see Geert Hofstede, Bram 
Neuijen, Denise Daval Ohayv, and Geert Sanders, "Measuring Organizational Cultures: A Qualitative and 
Quantitative Study Across Twenty Cases," Administrative Science Quarterly (June 1990), pp. 286-316. 


“ Within militaries, this hierarchy is often very steep and structured. Obviously, it is necessary to avoid the 
tautology of defining culture by the actions that I am attempting to show were influenced by culture. My results 
indicate that falsification is possible. For example, I find that the U.S. Navy’s culture favored restraint in 
submarine warfare. This bias was incompatible with subsequent behavior - the U.S. escalated on the first day of 
war. 
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perspective offers significantly more explanatory leverage. This judgement can be presented in the 
form of 2x2 tables collectively displayed in Chart 5.1. On the horizontal axis, each table depicts the 
prediction of the theory (either use or restraint) for each case. On the vertical axis, the actual outcome 
(use or restraint) is given. 

The placement of cases in the boxes follows from the propositions and outcomes. For realism, 
if a country’s position indicated that relative advantage could be gained from escalation, it was placed 
in the use category. If the situation was one of disadvantage, the case was placed in the restraint 
Category. If the chosen policy was escalation (except in cases of retaliation), the outcome category was 
also "use". A decision to maintain restraint led to the placement of the case in that outcome category. 
For organizational culture, if the military’s preferred way of war did not favor using the means under 
consideration, restraint was the chosen category. Use was picked if the opposite was true. Outcome 
was determined by the choice of the country in that means (again, use in response to the other side’s 
use is excluded).® 

To the extent a particular perspective provides a good account of decisions, the cases will line 
up in boxes (1) and (3). This implies that where a theory would lead us to expect escalation, escalation 


occurs. And where restraint is predicted, the outcome is restraint. 


* Tt should be noted that organizational culture is not a "revealed preference” (i.e. tautological) variable that 
is determined by outcome. This is evident in the case of U.S. submarine warfare where the predicted outcome 
expected by the organizational culture perspective did not occur. 
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TABLE I: Realism PREDICTION 
RESTRAINT 


TABLE Il: Organizational Culture PREDICTION 
RESTRAINT 


USW 


(4) (3) 


CASES: 

BSB = British Strategic Bombing; GSB = German Strategic Bombing; USW = U.S. Submarine Warfare; GSW = German 
Submarine Warfare; BSW = British Submarine Warfare; GCW = German Chemical Warfare; SCW = Soviet Chemical Warfare; 
BCW = British Chemical Warfare. 


A comparison of these two tables reflects the superior explanatory power of organizational 
Culture in these cases. In almost every area (U.S. submarine warfare excepted), the predilections of 


organizational beliefs and desires became national policy. In contrast, the predictions of realism were 


much more uneven. Often when states were in a position where they could gain relative advantage by 


escalating, they showed restraint. And likewise, when nations faced relative losses in the event 


USW (2) 
USE BSB 
GSW 
OUTCOME 
RESTRAINT GSB BSW 
BCW SCW 
(4) (3) 
(1) (2) 
GSW 
USE BSB 
OUTCOME 
GCW 
BSW 
RESTRAINT GSB 
SCW 
BCW 
| 
| 
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limitations were transgressed, those countries led the way across established rubicons. 

What is clear is that internal, rather than external, determinants were more important in 
shaping preferences. The internal beliefs of military organizations shaped the way that states 
interpreted situations and how they viewed the desirability of different outcomes. Such cultures were 
not simply derivative of international considerations. In many instances, cultural preference conflicted 
with external incentive. And while international circumstances did play a role in the origins of culture, 
they were not the only formative source. Furthermore, even when international circumstances changed, 
and the costs of adaptation were not prohibitive, cultures tended to endure. A brief discussion of one 


case illuminates some of these dynamics. 


An Illustrative Case: British Strategic Bombing 
In the inter-war period, Britain perceived that unrestricted bombing was not in its interests, 
particularly when Germany appeared as the main challenger. The United Kingdom’s population and 


vital centers (ports, industry, etc.) were more densely located in cities than was the case in the Third 


Reich.” London was regarded as one of the most vulnerable of all cities in Europe to air attack. In 


1934 Churchill called the British Capital, "a tremendous fat cow, a valuable fat cow tied up to attract 
the beasts of prey." At the beginning of war, Britain, seeing itself as inferior in strategic air 
capabilities, was delighted to exchange pledges with Germany that neither side would be the first to 


initiate the bombing of cities and civilians. As long as the Royal Air Force’s strength was inferior to 


% The British were particularly concerned about the threat that would result from the Germans occupying the 
Low Countries. Committee for Imperial Defence (C.1.D.) Chiefs of Staff (C.0.S.) Sub-committee, "The Potential 
Air Menace to this Country from Germany,” 12 June 1934, CAB 53/24, Public Record Office, Kew, England (all 
documents cited as CAB can be found in the Cabinet Papers located at the Public Record Office); C.0.S. 786, 
24 October 1938, as cited in R.A.F. Narrative, The R.A.F. in the Bomber Offensive Against Germany: Vol. I. 
Pre-War Evolution of Bomber Command (Air History Branch, Air Ministry), p. 256, AIR 41/39 (all documents 
cited below as AIR are found in the Air Ministry Papers located at The Public Record Office, Kew, England). 


®” Spaight, J. M. Air Power and War Rights, 3rd ed (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1947), p. 31. 
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that of Luftwaffe, England would not be the first to "take the gloves off."® 
Realism appears vindicated by these decisions based on relative advantage, but this, of course 
is not the end of the story. In May of 1940, Germany threatened to overrun the Low Countries and 
France. At the time, Germany was still perceived to have vast superiority in the air. Churchill, 
recognizing this asymmetry three days before he became Prime Minister, affirmed the policy of 
restraint in a Cabinet meeting noting that "it would be very dangerous and undesirable to take the 
initiative in opening unrestricted air warfare at a time when we possessed only a quarter of the striking 
power of the German Air Force...[this] might result in the wholesale indiscriminate bombing of this 
country." Nonetheless, only eight days later, it was Britain (led by Churchill), not the Luftwaffe, 
that took the lead in breaking the "no homelands" barrier when it attacked the Ruhr on May 15/16, 
1940.” 
Why was England so willing to escalate the air war given its emphasis on avoiding 
unrestricted bombing and the acknowledged asymmetry in forces favoring Germany? With the German 
invasion of the Low Countries and France, England faced the possibility of the collapse of its most 


important ally and the destruction of the British Army forces on the continent. The RAF wanted to be 


® War Cabinet, "Air Policy: Memorandum for Communication to the French High Command," 21 October 
1939, AIR 14/194, lists factors governing air policy beginning with "the Allied inferiority vis-a-vis Germany in 

existing air strengths. From this it follows that for the present the initiative is with Germany; our nation must be 
conditioned by her action.” The “Allies” at this point were Britain and France. 


® W.M. (40) 114, Conclusions, Minute 1, 7 May 1940, CAB 65/13. 


7° Actually the first raid on the German mainland appears to have been on the night of May 11 against 
Monchen-Gladbach. Four people were killed including an Englishwoman. This mission is little discussed in the 
literature and it is not clear if it was sanctioned or accidental. See H. W. Koch, "The Strategic Air Offensive 
Against Germany: The Early Phase, May-September 1940," The Historical Journal 34 (1991), p. 127, speculates 
that Bomber Command acted on its own authority.Martin Middlebrook and Chris Everitt, The Bomber Command 


War Diaries: An Operational Reference Book 1939-1945, p. 42. That the raid took place is witnessed in W.M. 
(40) 123, Conclusions, Minute 2, 15 May 1940, CAB 65/13. 
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freed to do what it was trained to do - strategic bombing.” British leaders, however, were wary to do 
so, not only because they desired avoiding the expected German counter-escalation, but also because 
many believed - including the British Army, the French Allies, and Churchill himself - that direct 
support of the Armies in the field was the needed strategy.” But the RAF lacked the aircraft, skills, 
and plans to carry out the mission. Limited efforts to provide such support were disastrous resulting in 
huge losses.” 

Some British leaders further reasoned that there was no use in holding back, because Germany 
was expected to escalate in the air war anyway and strategic attacks might relieve the pressure on the 
battlefield by provoking assaults at Britain. Both of these claims, however, were largely based on the 


assumption that the Luftwaffe had a doctrine of strategic bombing similar to that of the RAF.” This, 


of course, was not true.”> But faced with a battlefield crisis, the go ahead was given for strategic 


operations, including attacks on oil targets on German territory that were recognized as likely to incur 


civilian casualties.” Except for the RAF, there was little enthusiasm to escalate the air war, but that 


7 John Terraine, The Right of Line: The Royal Air Force in the European War 1934-1945 (London: Hodder and 
Stroughton, 1985), p. 137. For earlier indications of RAF desires, see W.M. (40) 90th Conclusions, Minute 2, 12 
April 1940, CAB 65/13. Also see Charles Webster and Noble Frankland, The Strategic Air Offensive, 1939-1945 
(London: HMSO, 1961), p. 145. 


72 W.M. (40) 114 Conclusions, Minute 1, 7 May 1940, CAB 65/13; Tress, pp. 69-70, 164; Terraine, p. 137. 


3 Harvey B. Tress, British Strategic Bombing Policy Through 1940: Politics, Attitudes, and the Formation of 
a Lasting Pattern (Lewiston, N.Y.: Edwin Mellen Press, 1988), pp. 178 and 181. Tress, p. 191, also argues that the 
RAF gave short shrift to implementing missions that directly supported the Army. Also see Terraine, The Right of 
Line, p. 142. 


™ Terraine, The Right of Line, pp. 141 and 145. 


75 In fact Germany did not respond to the British actions by ordering direct attacks on cities for over three 
months. Germany’s air doctrine was firmly linked to its ground forces and it had no plans or capabilities for the type 
of strategic air offensive that Britain expected. See "The Air Artillery of the Third Reich" in my "Cooperation under 
Fire: Restraint and Escalation in World War II," (MS 1992). 


76 Letter from DoP to Air Ministry, 13 April 1940, AIR 14/774; Memo from CINC BC to Air Ministry, 4 
May 1940, AIR 14/774; W.M. (40) 119C, Conclusions, Minute 4, 12 May 1940, CAB 65/13. 
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is what happened. Why were the options of British leaders so limited and why was German air 
strategy so misunderstood? 

A large part of the answer to these questions can be found in the organizational culture of the 
RAF that was dominated by the concept of the strategic bomber offensive. Virtually from the end of 
WWI, the RAF was founded and developed according to the philosophy of offensive strategic 
bombing.” The central tenets of this philosophy were that the best way to either prevent or win a 
war would be to launch a massive assault on the enemy’s sources of power. This included both 
depriving the enemy the physical means to fight and breaking her morale to continue the battle. Sir 
Hugh Trenchard, the Chief of the Air Staff (CAS), had no doubt about which was more important: 
"the moral effect of bombing stands undoubtedly to the material effect in a proportion of 20 to 1."” 
Tactical support of land forces was considered a waste of resources in the RAF mind-set. Trenchard 
claimed his pilots would be misused if they were to serve merely as "tactical chauffeurs" for the other 
services.” 

This culture, well-suited to unrestricted warfare, was engraved on the organizations personality 
in a number of ways. One was the selection of personnel. Trenchard was known to have kept on only 


those officers who agreed with him.” An ex-Assistant Chief of the Air Staff wrote that, "Anyone 


7 Tt may be that individuals play a more significant role in the nascent stages of culture formation, where there 
is no overriding set of beliefs in place. Trenchard had a formidable influence in this case. It is an open question 
whether another individual tasked with building a new military service would have advocated the same strategy. But 
if the aim was autonomy for the new air service vis-a-vis the Navy and Army, any leader would have faced pressures 
to find a strategy that emphasized independence. 


7§ Charles Webster and Noble Frankland, The Strategic Air Offensive, 1939-1945 (London: HMSO, 1961), 
pp. 46, 55; Neville Jones, The Beginnings of Strategic Air Power: A History of the British Bomber Force, 
1923-1939 (London: Frank Cass, 1987), p. 34. 


” Barry D. Powers, Strategy Without Slide-Rule: British Air Strategy, 1914-1939 (London: Croom Helm 
Ltd., 1976), p. 167. 


® Robin Higham, The Military Intellectuals in Britain: 1918-1939 (New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University 
Press, 1966), p. 200. 
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who pressed, as I did, the claims of fighters could not escape the charge of heresy."*’ Perhaps more 
important, institutions that would propagate the bomber offensive philosophy were founded including 
an air force staff college, a cadet college, technical training schools and other facilities. 

The RAF’s culture shaped its development. Perhaps this was most evident in the capabilities 
that were acquired. The airmen focused their efforts on planes and equipment designed to support the 
independent strategic bomber offensive such as heavy bombers that were ill-suited for either 
supporting the Army or precision bombing. Little attention was given to instruments used in close air 
support or precision bombing.” Other areas importantly affected by the bomber offensive mind-set 
included organizational structure, basing policy, and threat analysis. 

For the purpose of this essay, how the culture of the bomber offensive inspired the RAF’s 
“learning” is particularly interesting. First, this philosophy was not affected by the experience of the 
First World War, the lessons of which emphasized air superiority by fighter aircraft. Furthermore, 
the airmen uncritically interpreted the events of local wars in the inter-war years as confirming the 
utility of strategic bombing, despite contrary or ambiguous evidence. For example, the experience the 
British gained using bombers to "police the empire" such as in Iraq in the early 1920s, was taken as 


proof that the bomber offensive would work, despite the fact that the RAF’s opponents in that conflict 


lacked air and ground defenses.” Even after the German display of the effectiveness of tactical 


support of ground forces in the Spanish Civil War, the Air Staff refused to recognize the validity of 


*! Tress, British Strategic Bombing Policy, p. 49. 


$2 One squadron leader protested that the Air Ministry thought dive bombing was a thing of the past. See 
Minute by Squadron Leader Trgl. to W./ Commander Op., 20 October 1938, AIR 14/181. Also see Jones, The 


Beginning of Strategic Airpower, pp. xx-xxi; Terraine, The Right of Line, p. 144. 


*? See Williamson Murray, "The Influence of Pre-War Anglo-American Doctrine on the Air Campaigns of the 
Second World War,” in Horst Boog, ed., The Conduct of the Air War in the Second World War (N.Y.: Berg 
Publishers Ltd., 1992), pp. 237-238. 


* Webster and Frankland, The Strategic Air Offensive, p. 60. 
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the close air support mission.** The peacetime exercises that were conducted - intended as objective 
measures of effectiveness - did not correct the situation, but were often biased to support the validity 


of the strategic offensive mentality. 


"In 1930, for instance, Blue Force used a policy of direct attack on the enemy capital while Red Force concentrated on 
a counter-force campaign. The umpires calculated Blue to have lost 150 bombers, having begun with only 138! A 
Blue staff officer admitted that their effort would have collapsed on the fourth day of the exercise, had the umpires not 
ruled that the Blue raids on Red cities would have caused a moral collapse on the third night." 


Maneuvers that indicated the "relative impotence rather than power of bombing" were given short 
shrift.*’ Strategic bombing plans remained the touchstone of RAF thinking.™ Little attention was 
paid to tactical support. After a 1939 exercise, one air officer noted that pilots were incapable of 
carrying out a mission supporting ground forces.” 

This bias carried over into threat analysis. The RAF tended to attribute to Germany the same 
bomber offensive doctrine that it had and then use that view in support of its own doctrine.” This, of 
course, led to false notions about Luftwaffe strategy. Even in the spring of 1940, despite the Nazi 


campaign in Poland of the previous fall, many still believed that only a small part of the German Air 


*° Richard P. Hallion, Strike from the Sky: The History of Battlefield Air Attack 1911-1945 (Washington, 
D.C.: Smithsonian Institute Press, 1989), p. 110; Williamson Murray, "British and German Air Doctrine between 
the Wars," Air University Review 31 (March-April 1980), p. 48. 


*° Malcolm Smith, British Air Strategy Between the Wars (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1984), p. 72. See also 
Webster and Frankland, The Strategic Air Offensive, p. 117. 


*’ This refers to trials in 1938-9. See RAF Narrative, Volume I, p. 34, AIR 41/39. 


** CINC BC, "Readiness for War Report," 10 March 1939, AIR 14/298, suggests WA.5. (which would 
include attacks on the Ruhr which exceeded Britain’s notion of restraint) was the central scheme for planning. 


*° This was General Wavell. See Murray, "British and German Air Doctrine," p. 48. 


°° Wesley Wark, The Ultimate Enemy: British Intelligence and Nazi Germany, 1933-1939 (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1985), esp. pp. 35-72; Jones, The Beginnings of Strategic Air Power, p. 78. Robert Jervis, 
"Deterrence and Perception," International Security (Winter 1982/83), pp. 15-16 argues that this was a result of 
motivated bias, not simple intellectual and information-processing errors. Admitting the Luftwaffe’s main mission 
was ground support would have brought up the issue of why the RAF did not have a similar emphasis. 
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Force was trained and intended for support of the Army.” Those individuals who had different views 
of the threat were discouraged from voicing them.” 

British strategic bombing policy is a key case distinguishing the relative power of internal and 
external determinants. For most of the inter-war period, the RAF’s outlook was largely shaped and 
developed according to Trenchard’s strategic bomber offensive philosophy. Yet in 1937, a civilian 
committee led by Thomas Inskip intervened to impose a fighter-based defense scheme on the RAF. 
The civilian leadership believed that Britain’s vulnerability and inferior air power, in light of the 


growing threat of war (and the cost of the bomber offensive) made a defensive scheme an absolute 


necessity. RAF culture was apparently tured on its head by civilian dominance.” If the story 


stopped here, this would certainly illustrate the power of external over internal factors. But, in fact, it 
does not. Within a year of the outbreak of war, the type of unrestricted bomber offensive that 
Trenchard had envisioned twenty years earlier was implemented. This occurred despite the fact that 
extemal conditions were exactly those that had prompted increased attention to the defensive in the 
first place. Britain still perceived itself as extremely vulnerable to air attack and vastly inferior to 
Germany in air power. RAF culture, in fact, had not dramatically changed. Development of bomber 
offensive capabilities was not as rapid as it might have been otherwise, but the strategy was not 
displaced. In fact, what did not happen, is again, just as telling as what did. The RAF did not shift to 
an over-all fighter-dominated scheme that extended the massive air defence umbrella, used to defend 


Britain, across the channel to protect the British Expeditionary Force and France on the Continental 


* F.H. Hinsley, British Intelligence in the Second World War: Its Influence on Strategy and Operations: Vol. 
I (N.Y.: Cambridge University Press, 1979), p. 110. 


* Hinsley, British Intelligence: Vol. I, pp. 78-79. 


%3 This is the argument found in Posen, The Sources of Military Doctrine, pp. 171-178. Stephen Rosen points 
out that the RAF itself had supported development of active air defense. But this does not refute the idea that 
strategic bombing thinking dominated the RAF and its evolution. See Stephen Peter Rosen, Winning the Next War: 
Innovation and the Modern Military (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1991), pp. 13-18. 
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battlefield. Nor did the RAF move to a different type of offensive posture such as the close air support 
strategy that emerged in Germany. Instead attention, resources, and training continued to pour into the 
bomber offensive. 

How, then, did RAF culture influence Britain’s strategic choices? First, RAF officials lobbied 
for the use of strategic bombing as opposed to tactical missions, directly influencing higher-level 
choices. Second, views of the enemy, shaped by culture, led British leaders to believe Germany was 
more inclined toward escalation than was actually the case. Third, and most important, culture set the 
wartime agenda by definitively shaping the capabilities, skills and plans available. Thus, when it came 
time to call the RAF into action, escalation was hard to avoid. In this case, the launching of the 
unrestricted strategic bomber offensive was more a matter of timing, not choice. The British preference 
for restraint changed to escalation as a resuit of organizational culture. This took place even as the 


balance of advantage and factors of interaction remained unchanged. 


Conclusion 


In this paper I have attempted to give weight to two central points. First, the formation and 
change in the preferences of states matters in international relations. Second, preference formation can 
be largely a product of domestic determinants even in matters that are central to the security of siates. 
In isolation, these ideas are hardly controversial; most analysts would recognize that such 
considerations have import. The issue, of course, is how much effect. The dominant strains of thought 


on cooperation in contemporary international relations emphasize the strategic interaction component 


of the "two-step". To the extent preference formation and change is considered, it is seen as mainly a 


product of systemic considerations, particularly in military affairs. The dynamics of cooperation and 


escalation in WWII challenge both of these emphases. Whether or not restraint endured was not so 
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much a product of the relative balance of advantage or FSI, but instead the influence of organizational 
culture. 
Two important questions emerge from this analysis. With regard to the "two-step", under what 


conditions will strategic interaction vs. preference formation be more influential in shaping state 


choice?™ Particularly difficult is the challenge of developing models that capture flux in both areas. 


A second major issue concerns when the domestic bases of preferences can be expected to overshadow 
systemic sources and when the reverse. Both domestic and systemic approaches have something to say 
about preferences. The conditions under which level matters most is clearly an open one. The 
traditional distinction that economic affairs are driven by internal determinants while security matters 
are shaped by external forces does not seem adequate. These issues are not resolved nor definatively 
addressed here. Yet given the evolution of scholarship to this point, they clearly deserve further 


attention. 


* Alternatively, we might ask which step changes more frequently. 
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ABSTRACT 


Presidentialism, Electoral Laws and the Development of Democratic Stability 


in Costa Rica, 1882-1990 


Costa Rica’s long-term standing as one of the few countries in Latin America with a stable 
democracy has prompted many foreign and domestic observers to view its polity as an 
inevitable outcome of a racially homogeneous and relatively egalitarian society. Without 
ignoring the importance of economic and sociological factors, this paper contends that 
constitutional arrangements and the nature of political institutions played an equally 
important--if not more central--role in the development of a stable democratic regime in this 
country. It advances three arguments regarding the impact of presidentialism on political 
stability. 


This article first shows how the structure Costa Rican presidentialism encouraged 
incumbents to maintain control of the state while it, as a consequence, incited the opposition 


to rebel against central state authorities. Political competition only became more peaceful, it 
argues, as parties that failed to hold or to capture the presidency--the principal objective of all 
electoral activity--were nevertheless compensated by being allowed to occupy legislative seats. 


This paper then emphasizes that democratic institutions gradually became consolidated in 
Costa Rica as presidents curtailed their power to manipulate the electoral arena for partisan 
advantage and relinquished their authority to promulgate laws without the consent of 
Congress. The reform of Costa Rican presidentialism, it argues, was a product of an elaborate 
set of deals fashioned between reform-oriented incumbents and opposition parties against the 
wishes of politicians dependent upon parties and/or local political machines for election to 
Congress. 


Finally, this analysis of the democratization of the Costa Rican polity also sheds light on 
contemporary debates about the merits of presidential and parliamentary forms of government. 
As long as constitutional statutes and electoral laws uphold the power of party leaders (i.e., 
presidential candidates), the separation of executive and legislative authority need not produce 
the confrontation and immobilism characteristic of so many presidential democracies. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Prevailing interpretations contend that the democratization of the Costa Rican polity was 
inevitable. Some focus on the alleged democratic nature of Costa Rican political culture. 
Others argue that democracy was a product of the structure of class relations and/or of 
economic development. Sociologists frequently point to Costa Rica as confirmation of their 
cross-national theories of the development of democratic regimes. All assume that the 
characteristics of Costa Rican society are the causes of the behavior of Costa Rican politicians. 

That many Costa Rican presidents, however, have not come to power in fair and 
competitive elections raises doubts about the usefulness of existing explanations of the origins 
of democracy in this country. Only by the late nineteenth century did politicians begin to 
participate in competitive elections that, nevertheless, were often marred by fraud and the 
outbreak of violence. Incumbents and opposition movements only began to eschew the use of 
violence to retain or to capture state power in the aftermath of the 1948 civil war. 

Without ignoring the importance of economic and sociological factors, I contend that 
constitutional arrangements and the nature of political institutions played an equally 
important--if not more central--role in the development of a stable democratic regime in this 
country. In the first of three arguments I make in this paper, I show how the structure Costa 
Rican presidentialism encouraged incumbents to maintain control of the state while it, as a 
consequence, incited the opposition to rebel against central state authorities. Political 
competition only became more peaceful, I contend, as parties that failed to hold or to capture 
the presidency--the principal objective of all electoral activity--were nevertheless compensated 
by being allowed to occupy legislative seats. 

The stability of this arrangement, I then point out, rested upon the willingness of 


incumbents to share control of the state with their rivals. Should they decide to marginalize 


the opposition within the political system, chief executives were capable of enacting laws 


without the approval of Congress and of manipulating the rules of the electoral arena for 
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partisan advantage. Only when the powers of the executive branch of government were 


drastically curtailed, as my second set of arguments suggests, did democracy in Costa Rica 


become consolidated. The reform of Costa Rican presidentialism, I then argue, was a product 


of an elaborate set of deals fashioned between reform-oriented incumbents and opposition 
parties against the wishes of politicians dependent upon parties and/or local political machines 
for election to Congress. The democratization of the Costa Rican polity was therefore the 
outcome of a struggle between incumbents and their opponents to define the powers of the 
executive branch of government and the procedures regulating access to presidential and 
congressional offices. 

That incumbents and their opponents in Costa Rica often used the force of arms to settle 
their differences about political succession thus underscores the general plausibility of the 
proposition that the form taken by presidentialism in Latin America (Nogueira A., 1988) incites 
the political polarization responsible for the breakdown of democratic regimes. In line with 
the research conducted by Botana (1979) and Potter (1979, 1981), I point out, that the 
absence of stable democratic regimes in many countries is a product of endowing presidents 
with policy-making preeminence and discretionary authority over electoral affairs. My account 
of the development of a democracy in Costa Rica therefore suggests that prevailing accounts 
emphasizing the impact of economic underdevelopment and class cleavages on the nature of 
Latin American political systems need to be reexamined and perhaps even substantially 
modified (e.g., Collier and Collier, 1991; Diamond, et. al., 1989; Di Tella, 1990; Rueschemeyer, 
et. al., 1992). 

Framed in this way, my analysis of Costa Rican democratization also sheds light on the 
current debate regarding the impact of presidentialism on democratic stability (Lijphart, ed., 
1992; Linz and Valenzuela, eds., 1993; Mainwaring, 1990, forthcoming; Nohlen and Solari, 
eds., 1988). The existence of a largely stable democratic regime since the 1948 civil war, 


however, suggests that other types of presidentialism are not necessarily inimical to the 
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power of party leaders (i.e., presidential candidates), my third argument contends, the 
separation of executive and legislative authority need not produce the confrontation and 
immobilism characteristic of so many presidential democracies (see Shugart and Carey [1992] 
for a systematic discussion). 

I begin this chapter by evaluating the usefulness of existing, largely sociological ways of 
explaining the development of a democratic regime in Costa Rica. I then discuss the 
institutional foundations of presidential power and delineate the trend toward more democratic 
forms of government since the late nineteenth century in this country. My purpose in doing so 
is to chart how the longterm and gradual increase in rates of compliance with the results of 
the ballot box covaries with the weakening of presidential powers in Costa Rica. In the final 
section of this paper, | identify the implications of the Costa Rican case for contemporary 


discussions of the merits and demerits of presidentialism. 


THE ORIGINS OF DEMOCRACY IN COSTA RICA: 


EXPLANATIONS AND EVIDENCE 


The democratization of the Costa Rican polity, according to prevailing accounts, is the 
product of a distinctive set social and economic conditions. The historical formation of an 


economically important rural middle class, existing interpretations contend, inhibited the 


spread of divisive cleavages in Costa Rican society. The racial homogeneity of the population 


also ensured the development of a society uniquely characterized by a great deal of underlying 
consensus. Democratic institutions are thus seen as the inevitable outcome of a society free of 


social and economic conflicts. 
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Existing Interpretations of the Democratization of the Costa Rican Polity 


Most foreign and domestic observers concur that the distinctiveness of Costa Rican politics 


stems from its atypical experience during the colonial period. Unlike the other parts of the 


Spanish Empire, the absence of large numbers of resident Indians and the lack of mineral 


resources made Costa Rica unattractive for extensive Spanish settlement and hence 
underpopulated as well as poor for most of its history. Those that did live in colonial Costa 
Rica, according to these views of Costa Rican history, developed a rural egalitarian society that 
proved to be an ideal foundation for democratic government (see Zelaya [1983] and Edelman 
and Kenen [1989] for surveys; the principal English-language proponents of this explanations 
remain Ameringer [1982], Booth [1989], Busey [1958, 1962] and Stone [1991]). 

Echoing the arguments first made by Barrington Moore (1966), others argue that Costa 
Rica’s uncommon political trajectory is the product of the class structure spawned by the 
cultivation of coffee since the mid-nineteenth century (Baloyra-Herp, 1983; Kauck, 1988; Pérez 
Brignoli, 1989; Weeks, 1986). The scarcity of labor, when juxtaposed with the abundance of 
land, fueled the growth of a large class of small and medium-sized property-holders that both 
cultivated coffee for export and voluntarily participated in the emerging rural wage economy. 
Unlike the rest of Central America, large landlords in Costa Rica did not have to compel the 
rural workforce to labor on their estates. The democratization of Costa Rican political life is 
therefore seen as the result of the development of a set of class relations unique to Central 
America and to many parts of the world. 

Neither the development of a powerful coffee exporting or, by the late nineteenth century, 
of a banana enclave economy have generated longlasting and politically destabilizing. After 
small and medium-sized coffee growers settled their conflicts with coffee exporters over the 
price for crops in the early 1930s, the magnitude and frequency of rural protest began a 


longterm decline (Acufia O., 1986). Though the number of landless peasants has steadily 


increased since the late nineteenth century (Gudmundson, 1989; Seligson, 1980), they--or 
urban-based artisans and workers--never became the basis of powerful counter-hegemonic 
social movements (Acufia O. and Molina Jiménez, 1991). The geographic isolation of the 
African-Caribbean population, that came to labor on large banana plantations, in the Atlantic 
Coast Province of Limén (Bourgeois, 1989) also has prevented the emergence of a virulent 
ethnic cleavages so often associated with democratic instability and breakdown (Horowitz, 


1985). 


The Shortcomings of Prevailing Accounts 


Disconfirming Comparative Cases: The causal validity of existing, largely sociological 


accounts of democratization in Costa Rica is placed in doubt by political developments in two 
other Latin American countries. Despite living in a largely agrarian economy characterized by 
oppressive class relations, politicians in Chile began to compete for state power within the 
electoral arena by mid-nineteenth century. Until Pinochet’s rise to power in a coup in 1973, 
Chileans had lived in perhaps one of the most longlasting democratic regimes in the world 
(Valenzuela and Valenzuela, 1983). The utility of these approaches also is placed in doubt by 
their inability to explain why democratic practices have failed to endure during the twentieth 
century in Argentina, a country long possessing the attributes of modernity (Waisman, 1987: 
94-126). 


Political Succession in Costa Rica: The history of political competition in Costa Rica also 


casts doubt on the accuracy of the image of Costa Rica as the peaceful Central American 
democracy and, by implication, serve to question existing interpretations of the democratization 


of Costa Rican political life. Until the late nineteenth century, most chief executives were 


selected in essentially non-competitive (and indirect) elections or assumed office as legal 


designates for brief periods of time. Seven chief executives in Costa Rica came to power 
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through the force of arms, one of which constructed a dictatorship that lasted nearly a dozen 


years. Two presidents had the misfortune of being summarily executed after having become 


the victims of coups. Only one chief executive was chosen in a competitive election while all 
others assumed power as legal designates for brief periods of time or were selected in 
essentially non-competitive elections (Busey, 1961). 

Only in the aftermath of Tomas Guardia’s dictatorship (1870-82) did politicians begin to 
rely upon the ballot box to select key public officials. Since the late nineteenth century, three 
presidents have come to power through the use of force. Seventeen presidents have been 
selected in fair and competitive elections. Four others have assumed office as a result of extra- 
constitutional compromises reached by parties in the aftermath of inconclusive elections. Five 
chief executives have been appointed as legal designates. These--and other results--are 


summarized in table 1. 


(INSERT TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE) 


Even as Costa Rican presidents increasingly have become selected in fair and competitive 
elections, the struggle to hold or to maintain control of the executive branch of government 
has not always remained peaceful. Outgoing presidents installed their successors on at least 
six different occasions. During this period, opposition movements also have launched twenty- 
five rebellions against central state authorities (see table 2). Disputes regarding the results of 
the 1948 presidential elections became so intense that a faction of the opposition started a civil 
war that led to the death of approximately 2,000 individuals. The use of violence and fraud to 
capture state power only declined in the aftermath of the 1948 civil war. 

The evidence presented in the previous section demonstrates that a democratic regime has 
not always existed in Costa Rica. It points out that prevailing accounts of the democratization 


of the Costa Rican polity are misleading because they fail to account for the actual behavior of 
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incumbents and opposition movements in this country. Comparative analysis of the Argentine 
and Chilean cases questions the validity of the proposition that democracies only develop in 


societies with certain social and economic features. 


POLITICAL BEHAVIOR AND THE STRUCTURE 


OF THE COSTA RICAN POLITICAL SYSTEM 


Explaining the emergence of a democratic regime in Costa Rica requires showing why 
politicians struggling to gain or to retain presidential power complied with the results of the 
ballot box. By focusing on their behavior, however, I do not suggest that the cultural or 
sociological characteristics of Costa Rican politicians--for example, their alleged democratic 
propensities--encouraged them to comply with democratic institutions. That many Costa 
Ricans, at different moments during their political careers, acknowledged as well as 
disregarded the results of the ballot box underscores the limited utility of norm-based 
explanations of political behavior (Lehoucq, 1992). I also refrain from speculating on the role 
played by cultural values in decision-making in part because of the difficulty of measuring the 
importance of a norm to a person (or a group) without relying upon observations of her (or 
their) behavior (Hechter, 1987: 3-6; Przeworski, 1991: 19-37). 

To make sense of the choices made by Costa Rican politicians, I instead assume that their 
decision to comply or to violate the results of the ballot box was molded by the incentives 
generated by the rules governing access to key public offices. Before, however, delineating 
how the structure of political institutions shaped the behavior of incumbents and their 


opponents, I outline the nature of the Costa Rican presidential system. I then enumerate the 


electoral laws regulating control of the executive and legislative branches of government. 
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The Institutional Preponderance of the Costa Rican Presidency 


The importance of the presidency in Costa Rican political life stemmed from the policy- 
making preeminence possessed by the chief executive. Though the 1871 constitution 


stipulated that all laws needed both executive and legislative approval, it undercut the 


autonomy of Congress as it endowed the president with a number of exceptional powers.! 


The constitution only permitted the Congress to hold ordinary sessions during three months of 
the year. It empowered the president to call extraordinary sessions of the legislature to 
consider issues of its choosing throughout the remaining months of the year. The president 
was allowed to convene the Permanent Commission, a quasi-legislative body composed of five 
deputies selected by their colleagues, to seek temporary approval of emergency decrees when 
Congress was not in session. This authority thus furnished chief executives with the capacity 
to revoke individual guarantees by declaring a state-of-seige. 

The responsibility of the chief executive for operating national and local administration has 
been another source of the institutional importance of the presidency in Costa Rican politics. 
Presidents have named all cabinet ministers and have selected the heads of autonomous and 
other executive agencies. They have been responsible for writing drafts of the national budget, 
collecting taxes, negotiating treaties with other governments and contracting loans with foreign 
banks. The decisions taken by Costa Rica chief executives direct the affairs of state and impact 
upon the interests of all who reside in Costa Rica. 

Finally, effective control of three ministries determined whether presidents would finished 
their terms in office. The Ministry of Public Works was a source of jobs that presidents 
manipulated to reward local authorities for their political loyalty. Through the Ministry of the 
Interior (Gobernacién), presidents controlled the provincial as well as cantonal (municipal) 
adminstration of the republic. From within this Ministry, they also named the officials whom 


registered voters, whom selected members of local polling stations and whom tallied the votes 


on election day. By selecting the officers and staff of the Ministry of Public Security (named 
the Ministry of War and Navy until 1923), presidents also protected their regimes, defended 
national sovereignty and possessed the coercive authority to enforce the laws of the state. 


Political competition, in a system that endowed the executive branch of government with such 


powers, thus revolved around either retaining or acquiring control of the presidency. 


The Rules Governing Access to Executive and Legislative Office 


The Rules Common to the Election of Presidents and Legislators: Suffrage rights were 


restricted to men at least twenty years old who, because of property or employment, had an 
adequate standard of living or to men at least eighteen years old who were either married or 
"professors of some science." The 1871 constitution also stipulated that presidential and 
congressional elections were public and indirect: citizens voted for electors who subsequently 
cast ballots for the president and legislative deputies in provincial electoral colleges. 

A constitutional reform in 1913 eliminated indirect elections for all public officials. The 
1949 National Constituent Assembly made the franchise universal to include all male and 
female Costa Ricans above the age of twenty. A constitutional amendment in 1971 lowered 
the voting age to eighteen. 

Citizens generally used one ballot when voting for presidents and legislators until the 
promulgation of the 1946 Electoral Code. Since 1948, voters have used separate ballots for 
executive and legislative offices. They also have been prohibited from changing the names or 
the rank-order of congressional candidates appearing on official ballots produced on the basis 
of lists furnished by registered political parties. 


The Rules Regulating Access to the Presidency: The 1871 constitution prohibited 


incumbents from running for office until another individual had exercised the powers of the 


presidency for the four-year term following their own. Candidates were obliged to attract the 
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support of more than fifty percent of the vote to be named president. Should no one succeed 
in doing so, members of the new Congress were empowered to select the president on 1 May 
from among the two individuals receiving the two largest pluralities of the vote. In lieu of 
popularly-elected vice-president, legislative deputies selected three presidential designates 
during the first session of the new Congress. 

An amendment to the constitution in 1926 established double-ballot elections for the 
presidency: should no candidate have received an absolute majority of the popular vote, the old 
Congress on 1 March was to have convened a run-off election among the two candidates that 
attracted the most votes. The candidate that received the largest number of votes would then 
had been declared president of the republic by the new Congress on 1 May. In 1936, another 
constitutional reform decreed that a candidate needed to attract the largest plurality and only 
forty percent of the popular vote to have been declared president. In the event that no 
candidate should satisfy these requirements, a run-off election, announced by the old Congress 
on 1 March, would have been held among the two leading candidates during the first Sunday 
of the following April. 

The 1949 Constitution abolished the system of congressionally-elected presidential 
designates and created the office of the vice-presidency. Since 1953, two vice-presidents have 
been elected along with the president at four-year intervals. In 1969, legislators enacted a 
constitutional amendment prohibiting an individual from every being president for more than 
2 


one four-year term. 


The Rules Regulating Access to Legislative Office: Legislative deputies have been elected 


from one of seven districts whose boundaries correspond to that of Costa Rica’s seven 


provinces.? Between 1882 and 1893, individuals that attracted the largest pluralities of votes 


in each district became Congressmen. Provinces that sent two or fewer representatives to 
Congress required candidates to earn absolute majorities between 1893 and 1913. Districts 


that elected three or more Congressmen allocated seats through proportional representation 
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during this period. Between 1913 and 1946, provinces that sent two or fewer representatives 
to Congress required candidates to attract relative majorities of the vote. In those that sent 
three or more deputies to the legislature, a system of proportional representation was employed 
to distribute congressional seats. Since 1946, all deputies have been elected through the least 
remainders version of proportional representation in seven provincial electoral districts 
(Hernandez Valle, 1990). 

The closed-list system of proportional representation gradually appeared in Costa Rica. 
Until 1927, parties or voters themselves produced the paper ballots used on election day. 
Though governments only began to supply citizens with official ballots in 1927, voters were 
permitted to write the names of candidates other than those appearing on the official ballot. 
This quasi-preferential system of proportional representation, however, seems to have rarely 


been exploited by members of the electorate, perhaps because many voters were illiterate 


and/or loyal members of locally-based political machines.* Until 1948, congressional 


elections were held every two years for half of its members, each of who served a four-year 
term in office. A constitutional prohibition against reelection for legislators only came into 
effect with the promulgation of the 1949 constitution. Since 1949, all members of the newly 
named Legislative Assembly have been elected to four-year terms that they serve co- 
determinously with the president. Legislative deputies may run for re-election, but are 


constitutionally required to wait for a period of four years before running for office. 


REBELLIONS, ELECTORAL RESULTS AND COMPLIANCE 


WITH DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS 


In this section, I develop an explanation for the democratization of Costa Rican politics that 
focuses upon the institution-based incentives faced by incumbents and opposition movements 


to comply with the results of the ballot box. My aim is to demonstrate how, under the threat 


J 


of instability, politicians restructured constitutional arrangements and state institutions to 


reduce the power of the presidency in the Costa Rican political system. By deemphasizing the 


role of the executive branch in political life, reform-oriented politicians increased the benefits 
associated with complying with democratic institutions for those who failed to win presidential 


elections. 


The Exchange of Stability for Political Representation 


The centrality of the presidency in Costa Rican political life succeeded in creating a set of 
powerful incentives for incumbents not to hold fair and competitive elections. Relinquishing 
control of the presidency would result in the loss of control over state patronage and, more 
generally, their ability to push policies favored by ruling parties. Most importantly, defeat in a 
presidential election would deprive incumbents of control over the electoral process. Loss of 
the presidency therefore entailed the possibility of becoming an opposition movement with 
scant hope of peacefully regaining control of key public offices. 

Despite the incentives to retain control of the executive branch of government created by 
the 1871 constitution, chart 1 shows that ruling parties did begin to abstain from imposing 
themselves or their successors on the presidency. Chart 1 also reveals that opposition-led 
rebellions declined since the late nineteenth century. Between 1882 and 1910, for example, 
five out of eleven incumbents imposed their successors on the presidency while members of the 
opposition launched fourteen rebellions against central state authorities. Since 1967, standing 
presidents and their adversaries have relied upon electoral competition to select key public 
officials. Why did Costa Rican politicians begin to eschew the use of force to retain or to gain 


control of the state? Why did they begin to comply with the results of the ballot box? 


(INSERT CHART 1 ABOUT HERE) 
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Incumbents and opposition movements in Costa Rica began to find peaceful ways of 
choosing chief executives to prevent the chronic instability generated by the use of violence 
and fraud. Incumbents recognized that the abuse of presidential prerogatives increased the 
likelihood that their regimes might be overthrown. Opposition movements gradually came to 
realize that most rebellions against central state authorities ended in failure, death and 
destruction. In these circumstances, compromise offered an attractive solution of regulating 
access to key public offices. 

Yet, fear of being overthrown or of being crushed was not the only reason that incumbents 
or their adversaries began to participate in increasingly fair and competitive elections for the 
presidency. Unless incumbents were compensated for acknowledging their defeat at the polls, 
they were unlikely to relinquish control of the presidency. Similarly, if electoral defeat implied 
the absence of political influence, members of the opposition also were unlikely to refrain from 
attempting to topple the president. Incumbents, along with their adversaries, thus began to 
consider recognizing the results presidential elections once they were at least guaranteed 
access to other important public offices. 

Analysis of congressional electoral results and of the timing of rebellions indicates that 
political competition tended to remain peaceful if those parties that failed to capture the 
presidency were nevertheless compensated by being allowed to occupy legislative offices. 

Table 2 shows that the average share of legislators belonging to the president’s party was 


seventy-seven percent during legislative periods when the opposition attempted to overthrow 


the opposition on two different occasions. It fell to nearly sixty-nine percent during periods 


when the opposition organized one insurrection. The proportion dropped to slightly more than 
half of the delegation sent to Congress during periods when the adversaries of the president 


refrained from using the force of arms to gain control of the state. 


[INSERT TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE] 
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That groups with a stake in the political system became dissuaded from organizing 


insurrections against central state authorities is revealed by data on the legislative strength of 


insurgents. Chart 2 discloses that the political forces that attempted to overthrow the 
president between 1890 and 1948 only controlled a minority of legislative seats. With only a 
pair of exceptions, most possessed ten or less than ten percent of the delegation sent to 
Congress chosen in the most recent election. Few revolts were backed by legislators who also 
controlled the balance of power within Congress. Only the insurrections of 1930 and 1932 
were led by individuals whose associates in the legislature could form majorities (of 53 and 70 


percent, respectively) with pro-government deputies. 


[INSERT CHART 2 ABOUT HERE] 


What the evidence presented in this section suggests is that democratic stability was a 
product of a decision by incumbents and their opponents to share and not to monopolize state 
power. The threat of being overthrown prompted incumbents to permit electoral competition 
to select the occupants of executive and legislative offices. The ability to send representatives 
to Congress also encouraged ruling parties and opposition factions to respect the results of the 
ballot box. Compliance with democratic institutions in Costa Rica was thus triggered by a 


bargain established by incumbents and their opponents. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL FOUNDATIONS OF DEMOCRATIC STABILITY 


The mutually-beneficial arrangement depended upon the willingness of incumbents to 
exchange public office for political stability. The temptation always existed, however, to 
employ the powers of the presidency to influence the nature of electoral outcomes, especially if 


incumbents believed they had more to gain from retaining than from relinquishing control of 
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the executive branch of government. In a political system that endowed the presidency with so 
much authority, opposition movements held few guarantees that state officials would respect 
the rules of democratic political competition. Uncertainty and thus instability were largely 


unavoidable consequences of the 1871 constitution. 


In this section, I show how compliance with the results of the ballot box also was a 


product of the transformation of the rules regulating the exercize of and access to state power. 
By investing time and energy in institutional reform, Costa Rican politicians hoped to enlarge 
the benefits associated with electoral competition and to increase their confidence in the ability 
of democratic institutions to protect their core interests. Their efforts concentrated upon 
restricting the ability of the president to enact legislation without the approval of Congress and 
to manipulate electoral laws for partisan advantage. 

The restructuring of political institutions was difficult because most incumbents proved 
unwilling to curtail the powers of their office. Even when an incumbent was in favor of 
reform, tendered reforms often needed the support of super-majoritarian legislative coalitions. 
Altering or creating laws regulating the powers of the presidency, for example, initially 
required endorsement by committee and, subsequently, approval by congressional majorities on 
three separate readings of the bill. In addition to following the rules governing the creation or 
alteration of ordinary laws, attempts to amend the constitution only prospered after they had 
received the backing of two-thirds of all deputies in two different years of the legislative 


calender. 


The Growth of Congressional Power: Abolishing the Permanent Commission 


Under the 1871 constitution, presidents were entitled to convene the Permanent 
Commission to deliberate on matters requiring immediate attention during the nine months of 


the year when Congress was not in session. The five members of the Permanent Commission 


were selected by their colleagues at the end of the ordinary sessions of Congress. Its most 
important attributes included the interpretation of law upon the request of competent bodies 
and the enactment of emergency legislation submitted by the president. Most importantly, the 
Permanent Commission was entitled to suspend the constitutional order at the petition of the 
chief executive. When combined with the responsibility for organizing and holding elections, 
the authority to convene the Permanent Commission furnished presidents with the power to 
exclude their opponents from assuming positions of importance within the political system. 
Between 1882 and 1910, for example, presidents declared states of seige on seventeen 
occasions, eleven with the endorsement of the Permanent Commission and five with the 
consent of Congress. Only on one opportunity did an incumbent unilaterally abrogate the 
constitutional order after he had illegally dissolved Congress. Presidents also used states of 
seige to suppress armed movements five of the eleven times they gained the support of the 
Permanent Commission during this period. On three other occasions, presidents employed this 


device to jail and to exile their opponents. These results are summarized in table 3. 


[INSERT TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE] 


Throughout the 1890s, opposition efforts to abolish the Permanent Commission and to 


regulate the suspension of the constitutional order repeatedly failed because officially- 
sanctioned fraud and violence prevented them from sending more than a handful of deputies to 
Congress. By the turn of the century, many in the Republican Party had shifted to the use of 
violence to capture state power. Hardline members of this party launched a rebellion against 
central state authorities during every year of President Iglesias Castro’s unconstitutional (and 
dictatorial) second term in office (1898-1902). 

Republican and other members of the opposition only began to return to Congress in the 


aftermath of the compromise election of Esquivel Ibarra (1902-6) to the presidency. Their fear 
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that the president would employ the Permanent Commission to suspend the constitutional 
order became real toward the end of the campaign to select a new president and one-half of 
the members of Congress in 1906. Under the pretext that hardline opposition factions were 
plotting a coup against his government, Esquivel Ibarra requested that the Permanent 
Commission declare a state of seige on 1 March 1906. Deprived of their rights, large numbers 
of opposition electors were either coerced into voting for official candidates or thrown into jail. 
The official candidate, Gonzalez Viquez, thus was installed on the presidency and furnished 
with a large congressional majority through the use of violence and fraud (Salazar Mora, 1990: 
211-22). 

Prevented from occupying executive and legislative offices, a movement led by leading 
Republicans attempted to capture the army barracks in Puntarenas and Liberia in the hopes of 
igniting a revolt against Gonzalez Viquez’s regime (Quesada, 1906). Though these insurgents 
failed to secure control of the barracks, their efforts did trigger what became a four-year period 
of negotiations between the government and opposition about the nature and extent of 
presidential powers. During his term in office, Gonzalez Viquez never convened the Permanent 
Commission. The threat of political instability also prompted the president to permit 
Republicans to send ever larger numbers of representatives to Congress in the 1908 and 1910 
elections. 

In 1909, President Gonzalez Viquez endorsed the constitutional reforms drafted by 
Republican legislators calling for the dismantling of the Permanent Commission and limiting 
the ability of the president to declare states-of-seige. Henceforth, the president’s decision to 
suspend the constitution when Congress was in recess also entailed the holding of an 
extraordinary session of Congress within forty-eight hours of the date of such a decree. 


Through a simple majority of votes, the emergency meeting of Congress then became 


empowered to cancel the order announcing a state-of-seige. In the aftermath of the Republican 


Party's overwhelming victory at the polls a year later, the tendered reforms were promulgated 
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during the the first year of Jiménez Oreamuno’s first term in office (1910-1914). 


Limiting Presidential Discretion: The Reform of Electoral Laws 


The other objective pursued by critics of presidential power in Costa Rica consisted of 


5 


electoral reform.” Unlike the struggle to abolish the Permanent Commission, however, efforts 


to reform electoral laws did not stem solely from the unwillingness of incumbents and pro- 


government legislators to relinquish their ability to repress their political adversaries. Attempts 


to purge elections of fraud-ridden procedures also were stymied by politicians belonging to 
locally-based political machines, for whom fairer electoral practices represented political 
suicide. The difficulty of overcoming the opposition of such movements postponed the 
adoption of completely fraud-free measures until the late 1940s. 


Electoral Laws and Political Instability Before 1913: The 1871 constitution ostensibly 


empowered both the executive and legislative branches with the responsibility of certifying 
electoral results. It, for example, furnished the legislative branch of government with the de 
facto authority to judge the validity of electoral results. Congress ensured that presidents were 
chosen in accordance with constitutional precepts and decided whether newly elected deputies 
joined its ranks. 

The preeminence of the chief executive in electoral matters was a product of the fact that 
most procedures of electoral administration were delineated by a specialized body of electoral 
law. The law in effect between 1882 and 1893 was an executive decree issued in 1870 by 
President Guardia, soon after he began what eventually became a a twelve year period of 
dictatorship. It concentrated the authority to organize elections and to tally their results in 


Provincial Electoral Juntas (Juntas Electorales de Provincia), two of whose three members were 


chosen by the national government. The third member was selected by the provincial 


governer, who himself was named to his post by the president. The provincial Electoral 
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19 
Assemblies (Asambleas Electorales) that voted for presidents and congressmen were run in a 
similar fashion: they were chaired by the provincial governer and his secretary, who chose the 
two individuals responsible for producing an official tally of the popular vote. 
A new electoral law emitted in 1893 did not represent much of a decentralization of the 


power to organize and to hold elections. Its principal innovation was to replace the system of 


plurality elections with that of proportional representation, if provinces were sending three or 


more deputies to Congress. Important administrative changes decreed by the 1893 electoral 
law included endowing the president instead of the national government with the authority to 
select the three members of Provincial Electoral Juntas. It also authorized members of 
provincial Electoral Assemblies to choose those responsible for producing the official tally of 
the vote. Much of the power to implement electoral laws and to assess the validity of electoral 
results continued to remain in the hands of officials appointed by the president. 

Electoral reforms were not seriously discussed and enacted until the reformist presidency of 
Gonzalez Viquez (1906-10). After having had defeated an insurrection against his government 
in November 1906, the president and his Republican adversaries, over the next three years, 
passed three major sets of reforms of the 1893 Law of Elections. Henceforth, the president of 
provincial Electoral Assemblies was to be chosen by a raffle taken among six candidates 
nominated by the Supreme Court of Justice. The power of presidential appointees to 
manipulate electoral results was undercut by the presence of opposition party representatives 
(fiscales) on all electoral juntas, each of whom were entitled to supervise all election 
procedures and to file complaints regarding the fairness of electoral results (demandas de 


nulidad). 


Jiménez Oreamuno (1910-4), two separate groups of deputies in June 1910 called for 
widesweeping constitutional reforms. Signed by seventeen deputies, one project recommended 


that governers and cantonal mayors (jefes politicos) be selected through electoral competition 


| 
The 1913 Law of Elections: Encouraged by the first Republican president of Costa Rica, 
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instead of by the president. A more radical bill was endorsed by ten deputies: it proposed that 


all elected officials be chosen in direct elections by citizens through the secret franchise. Along 


with increasing the safeguards held by opposition parties, this project aimed to eliminate the 
period of time between first and second stage elections that frequently generated the instability 
prompting presidents to suspend the constitutional order. 

Both measures challenged the authority of the president. The first promised to transfer the 
ability to select provincial and local officials to locally-based political machines. The second 
also threatened the power of gamanoles (machine bosses). Unless voting was done publicly, 
gamanoles would be less likely to monitor the behavior of their constituents on election day. 
They, along with politicians dependent upon the support of local political machines, would 
then have become increasingly superfluous in Costa Rican politics. 

Even if they possessed the support of the president, these reforms could be blocked by one- 
third of the total membership of Congress. Though the Republicans had done extraordinarily 
well in the 1910 elections, only about half of the forty-one deputies belonged to the jiménista 
faction of the party. The remaining Republican deputies were loyal to Deputy Fernandez 
Alvarado, a politician long feared by his opponents because of the powerful political machine 
he directed (Salazar Mora, 1975). Even after the 1912 midterm elections, when the jiménistas 
captured thirteen of the twenty-two seats subject to competition, the president could only 
count upon the support of twenty-three of the forty-one deputies in Congress. 

The presence of a sizable ferndndista delegation in Congress succeeded in postponing 
discussion of these far-reaching constitutional reforms. Disagreement about the utility of the 
secret franchise became manifest with the publication of one of the minority reports produced 
by a Special (legislative) Committee in the Spring of 1911. In this report, Deputy Manuel 
Bejarano claimed that eliminating the public vote was unnecessary in Costa Rica because 
"among us, neither political authorities, the clergy nor the landowner possesses enough force to 


distort the opinion of the people." He also noted that implementing the secret franchise would 
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be difficult in Costa Rica because perhaps as many as half of all citizens were illiterate.® 


Opposed by a coalition of machine politicians, most of the tendered constitutional reforms 


failed to muster the two-thirds legislative support required for initial passage of all such bills. 
By July 1912, the secret franchise and the bills in favor of electing governers and cantonal 
mayors also failed to gain the support necessary to be forwarded to next year’s Congress. Only 
the measure eliminating two-stage elections for the presidency (and thus the time period 
between first and second stage elections that often bred the instability that encouraged 
incumbents to declare states-of-seige) for legislative deputies succeeded in garnering the 
support of a sufficiently large number of deputies. Slightly less than a year later, this reform 
was approved by a two-thirds legislative majority, after it was endorsed and returned by the 
president to Congress. 

Despite the failure of these projects, President Jiménez Oreamuno sent Congress a new Law 
of Elections in the Spring of 1913. Seeking to avoid the need to garner the support of a two- 
thirds legislative majority required by constitutional amendments, Jiménez Oreamuno’s project 
proposed that literate citizens could vote secretly and those who were not would vote publicly. 
Though Congress enacted a new electoral law later that year, deputies stripped Jiménez 
Oreamuno’s electoral reform bill of its system of "mixed voting.” The principal innovations of 
the 1913 Law of Elections consisted of the modernization of the safeguards protecting the 
interests of opposition parties initially enacted during the presidency of Gonzalez Viquez (1906- 
10). 


The 1925 and 1927 Electoral Reforms: Opponents of electoral fraud in Costa Rica only 


succeeded in establishing the secret franchise somewhat more than a decade later. Reform- 
oriented politicians were able to transform electoral laws because they exploited the 
advantages furnished by a peculiar balance of power between the executive and legislative 
branches of government. 


No party had obtained the constitutionally-required absolute majority of the popular vote in 
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the 1924 elections. In line with existing constitutional statutes, Congress became responsible 


for selecting the new president from among the two candidates who had polled the largest 


number of votes. The selection of Echandi Montero of the Agricultural Party (37 percent of the 
popular vote) or of Jiménez Oreamuno of the Republican Party (42 percent of the popular 
vote) hinged upon the final tally of legislative results. In a maneuver lambasted by the 
Agricultural Party, two Provincial Electoral Juntas--controlled by the Republicans and its new 
found ally, the Reformist Party--tallied the popular vote in such a way as to deny this party 
control of an outright majority in Congress. An alliance of the Republican and Reformist 
legislators then selected Jiménez Oreamuno to become president. 

Unlike during his first presidency, Jiménez Oreamuno was able to fashion legislative 
coalitions to enact important electoral laws in 1925 and 1927 because many within the 
Agricultural Party also supported electoral reform--though just enough to prevent the sort of 
fraud that had recently deprived their candidate of the presidency. By threatening to veto bills 
that did not incorporate his far-reaching proposals, President Jiménez Oreamuno obliged the 
opposition to join pro-government and neutral deputies not entirely dependent upon political 
machines for their election to Congress to enact a series of fundamental electoral reforms. 

Institutional arrangements, along with the distribution of preferences among public 
officials, thus permitted pro-reform forces to establish the secret franchise, to create a registry 
of voters and to mandate the distribution of photographic identification cards for all citizens. 
These Laws of Elections also instituted the Grand Electoral Council (GCE) to supervise all 
aspects of electoral administration and to adjudicate conflicting interpretations of electoral law. 
Finally, the 1927 Law of Elections replaced the system of party-supplied ballots favored by 
machine politicians with a system centralizing the production of ballots in the Ministry of the 
Interior. 


The Reemergence of Instability and the Birth 1946 Electoral Code: Despite these reforms, 


existing laws still permitted incumbents and local political machines to bolster the electoral 
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standing of candidates of their liking. The requirement that citizens needed to exhibit 
photographic identification on election day was postponed by governments during the late 
1920s, throughout the 1930s and during most of the 1940s. Along with the provision that 
allowed citizens to cast absentee ballots in districts where they were not residents (votos a 
computar), the lack of photographic identification spawned the development of electoral fraud 
that permitted governments and political machines to increase their levels of electoral support 
and to decrease those of their political adversaries. Estimates suggest that anywhere between 
40,000 and 60,000 false identification cards--consisting of approximately a fourth to a third of 
the electorate--existed by the mid-1940s (Lehoucq, 1992: 181, 318-9). 

The inability of extant legislation to prevent presidents from distorting electoral outcomes 
permitted Calderén Guardia (1940-4), once his popularity began to wane, to exclude his 
opponents from gaining control of legislative and executives office. The election of Picado 
Michalski to the presidency in 1944 was widely perceived as a product of Calderén Guardia’s 
machinations, even if analysis of these electoral outcomes reveals that officially-sponsored 
fraud may have contributed, but may not have been responsible for his electoral victory 
(Lehoucq, 1992: 187-94). Equally destabilizing was the marginalization of the opposition in 
Congress: between 1940 and 1944, approximately three-fourths of all legislative seats in 
elections held by calderonistas and pro-government parties. By upsetting the delicate balance 
of power responsible for maintaining political stability in Costa Rica, President Calderén 
Guardia provoked the formation of groups dedicated to the use of force to capture state power. 

In an effort to stabilize his government, Picado Michalski endorsed, in the Spring of 1945, 
a bill aiming to eliminate the president’s discretionary authority in electoral matters and to 
eradicate the ability of pro- as well as anti-government parties to manufacture fraudulent votes. 
The principal innovations of the proposed Electoral Code included replacing the GCE with the 


National Electoral Tribunal (TNE) and strengthening its authority to adjudicate conflicts 


regarding electoral matters and results. The creation of a new Electoral Registry also sought to 
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prevent citizens from casting more than one ballot on election day by assembling an accurate 
list of individuals entitled to vote and by furnishing each citizen with a photographic 


identification card. 


President Picado Michalski succeeded in promulgating the Electoral Code by relying upon 


the support of a coalition of opposition and pro-government deputies as well as the votes of a 
small number of calderonista legislators. Locally-based machine politicians in all parties, along 
with most calderonista deputies, failed to defeat the proposed bill because enough congressmen 
believed that they could win in honest elections and/or that the consequences of legislative 
inaction were worse than those of fundamental reform. Reform of existing electoral laws in 
Costa Rica thus represented an exercise in damage limitation: important sectors of the ruling 
bloc recognized that ceding power to the opposition--the most likely effect of electoral reform-- 
was preferable to heightened political uncertainty and the probable outbreak of civil war 


(Lehoucgq, 1993). 


Restructuring Executive-Legislative Elections: The 1949 Constitution 


he 1948 Civil War: Despite Picado Michalski’s negotiation of mutually-beneficial 
agreements with the opposition, relations between the government and its adversaries 
nevertheless polarized. The death of Cortés Castro in March 1946 decapitated opposition 
moderates. In their struggle to become leaders of the opposition, hardliners like José Figueres 
Ferrer and Otilio Ulate Blanco discredited all those who still wished to cooperate instead of 
confront Picado Michalski’s government. Once Calderén Guardia declared his presidential 
candidacy for the 1948 election, the campaign of vilification against the government conducted 
by opposition hardliners persuaded key opposition moderates that compromise with Picado 
Michalski would only ensure that his predecessor would be elected president in 1948. 


The results of the 1948 presidential election indicated that the opposition’s candidate, Ulate 
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Blanco, had defeated Calderén Guardia. Marred by numerous irregularities, the outcome of the 
election was questioned by many calderonistas, who succeeded in annulling the Ulate Blanco’s 
victory in the session of Congress convened on 1 March to judge the validity of presidential 
electoral results. In the weeks that followed, efforts to negotiate a pact between pro- and anti- 
government forces became pointless once the army led by Figueres Ferrer won the civil war 


and, subsequently, organized a junta to rule Costa Rica for what eventually became a period of 


eighteen months.” 


The Reform of the 1871 Constitution: During the junta’s rule, popularly elected delegates 


attended a convention to design a new constitution for Costa Rica (Aguilar Bulgarelli, 1973; 
Hernandez Poveda, 1953; Hernandez Valle and Villegas Antillén, 1988; Jiménez, 1979: 154- 
69). Dominated by the representatives from Ulate Blanco’s party, the National Constituent 
Assembly rejected the junta’s draft constitution calling for a dramatic expansion of the role of 
the state in domestic affairs. Marginalized within the Constituent Assembly, pro-junta 
delegates failed to prevent a majority of convention participants from reducing the decree- 
making powers of the junta. Contrary to the wishes of the junta, the Constituent Assembly 
settled for restructuring the relations among the branches of government contained in the 1871 
constitution (Gardner, 1971: 168-210). 

The 1949 Constituent Assembly strengthened the powers of the legislature as they reduced 
those of the executive branch of government by restricting the decree-making power of 
presidents to the execution of existing laws. It expanded the autonomy of the legislature by 
enlarging to six the number of months the Legislative Assembly remained in ordinary sessions. 
During such periods, both the executive and legislative branches of government can send bills 
to the Assembly for discussion; during extraordinary sessions, in contrast, the chief executive 
convenes the Assembly and sets its agenda. The 1949 Constituent Assembly also adopted 
practices characteristic of parliamentary regimes: it empowered the Legislative Assembly to 


conduct interpellations of cabinet ministers and to subject them to censure, given two-thirds 
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deputy support (Jiménez Castro, 1986; Karpinski de Murillo, et. al., 1989; Mufioz, 1981; Rojas, 


1980). 

The most innovative institution created by the Constituent Assembly is the Supreme 
Tribunal of Elections. To guarantee the sanctity of elections from partisan manipulation, the 
Supreme Tribunal of Elections is composed of three magistrates and three alternates, each of 
whom serves staggered, six-year terms and is elected by a two-thirds vote of the members of 
the Supreme Court of Justice. Made a branch of government equal to the other three in 1975, 
the Supreme Tribunal of Elections is solely responsible for calling elections, appointing 
members of all polling stations, interpreting all legal and constitutional provisions relating to 
electoral matters, investigating claims of illegal practices by officials, tallying the popular vote 
and declaring the winners of presidential, legislative and municipal elections (Murillo, 1983; 


Villegas Antillén, 1987). 


THE POLITICAL IMPACT OF THE 1949 CONSTITUTION AND THE 1946 ELECTORAL CODE 


That all incumbents and most opposition movements have complied with the results of the 
ballot box since 1949 seemingly undermines the validity of arguments about the 
incompatibility of presidentialism and political stability. Though the behavior of Costa Rican 
politicians before (and during) the 1948 civil war supports the hypothesis that the separation- 
of-powers often leads to the breakdown of democratic practices, it does so for reasons different 
from those postulated by contemporary critics of presidential forms of government. What the 
history political succession in Costa Rica until the mid-twentieth century demonstrates is that 
presidentialist regimes that permit incumbents to monopolize state authority and to manipulate 
electoral laws for partisan advantage encourage pro- as well as anti-government forces to 
employ violence either to retain or to gain control of the state. 


Patterns of political competition since the late nineteenth century, however, neither deny or 
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uphold the veracity of the claim that the concentration of state power in one fixed-term office 


aggravates political conflict by encouraging opposition movements to confront rather than to 
cooperate with presidents. Under such ways of structuring executive authority, many argue, 
political competition between incumbents and their opponents can easily polarize, especially in 
situations where the party that controls the presidency does not hold a majority of legislative 
seats (Linz and Valenzuela, eds., forthcoming; Mainwaring, forthcoming). 

Based upon these findings, critics of presidentialism argue that the democracies established 
in the 1970s and 1980s in Eastern Europe and Latin America are much more likely to remain 
stable if they eschew the separation-of-powers for parliamentary systems. By making executive 
authority dependent upon legislative approval, parliamentary regimes furnish governments 
with the backing necessary to enact laws and to implement public policy as well as the option 
of more easily replacing executives who no longer possess the confidence of voters and/or of 
the principal political parties. In this section, I discuss the implications of the Costa Rican case 
for debates about whether presidential are less capable than parliamentary systems of 
upholding political stability. 


Political Stability in Costa Rica Since 1949 


In light of anti-presidentialist accounts, the continued survival of democracy in Costa Rica 
is--if not unexpected--noteworthy. The reform of the 1871 Constitution has increased the 
likelihood of a confrontation between the executive and legislative branches of government by 
not permitting the president to sidestep the legislature in the enactment of laws and decrees. 
Yet, with a handful of important exceptions, presidents have not clashed with the Legislative 
Assembly. Why? 


Strong Constituent-Party Links: For reasons not well understood, political parties in Costa 


Rica have managed to mobilize identifiable portions of the electorate over extended periods of 
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time. The Party of National Liberation (PLN)--the party founded by Figueres Ferrer and others 


of the 1948-49 de facto junta in 1951--for example, has succeeded in gaining the allegiance of 


at least forty percent of the electorate since 1953. By organizing one of the first mass-based 
parties, the PLN has become one of the principal organizations of Costa Rican society and 


politics (Araya Pochet, 1982; English, 1971; Murphy, 1976: chap. 5; Oduber, 1985). 


[INSERT TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE] 


Table 4 also shows that the percentages of the popular vote controlled by other, typically 
anti-PLN parties remained somewhat erratic before they began forming electoral alliances in 
the 1960s. The PUN, for example, retained the support of anywhere between thirteen and 
forty-three percent of the electorate between 1953 and 1962. The various progeny of the PRN- 
-led by Calderén Guardia, it was perhaps the first Costa Rican party to cultivate a mass 
following--attracted the support of between twenty-two and thirty-three percent of the popular 
vote between 1958 and 1962, after its leadership returned from its post-1948 civil war exile. 
Seeking to defeat their common adversary, the PLN, the PUN and the PRN--historical 
antagonists in the 1948 civil war--created the National Unification (UN), which captured 
between twenty-four and thirty-five percent of the vote in the 1966, 1970 and 1974 elections. 
After the disintegration of this coalition in 1974, many of its followers formed the United 
Coalition (UC) for the 1978 elections and subsequently called themselves the United Social 
Christian Party (PUSC). Since 1978, the PUSC has received at least forty percent of popular 
vote (Aguilar Bulgarelli, 1977: 60-75; Murphy: chap. 5; Tovar Faja, 1986). 


Subordinating Legislative to Executive Authority: Strong and predictable party-constituent 


links have enabled party leaders to organize conventions that permit their presidential 
candidates to select the majority of the legislative candidates backed by the party. Even by the 


late 1970s, when some parties began to hold primaries to select their presidential candidates, 


~ 
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parties continued to stage largely closed conventions to choose those who will figure on their 
legislative slates. When combined with the closed-list system of proportional representation, 

each presidential nominee typically runs in an election accompanied by legislative candidates 
largely of his own choosing. 

Yet, such influence dies not guarantee that legislative majorities always endorse the bills 
sponsored by the chief executive, even when both belong to the same party. That 
constitutional statutes only permit representatives to return to the Assembly after a four-year 
term has elapsed prevents incumbents from rewarding loyalty by promising to sponsor deputies 
seeking to be reelected (Carey, 1993). Thus, even the seven out of eleven presidents since 
1949 with nominal majorities in the Assembly (see table 5) often have had to contend with 
independent deputies within their party. 

Should a party capture the executive as well as the legislative branches of government, 
presidents can maintain party discipline in a variety of ways. They, for example, can attempt 
to ensure the fidelity of the deputies within their party by rewarding legislators with prompt 


delivery of pork barrel projects known as "special funds" or partidas especificas (Taylor, 


1992).® Representing two percent of the annual national budget, these funds are used by 


representatives of the largest party within the legislature to reward their constituents. 
Deputies voting in favor of the government’s program also are showered with additional funds 
for local projects from executive ministries. Legislators who criticize the president can have 
their share of special funds delayed and can expect no help whatsoever from executive 
ministries. Renegade deputies of the majority party also can expect to be summoned before a 
party ethics tribunal to defend themselves from charges of disloyalty and to be removed from 
important committees by their pro-government colleagues. 

Along with influence held by presidential candidates in party conventions and the rewards 
and punishments dispensed by presidents to congressional members of their parties, the 


docility of deputies is reinforced by the timing and rules of legislative elections. The non- 


t 


existence of midterm elections helps to maintain the initial balance of power within the 


Legislative Assembly that, more often than not, has been favorable for Costa Rican presidents 


(see table 5). The prohibition against the consecutive re-election of deputies inhibits their 
ability to acquire policy expertise necessary to develop independent political careers (Baker, 
1971; Ventura Robles, 1984), even as it frees them from currying the favor of party leaders 
(Carey, 1993). 

Constitutional statutes and electoral laws thus conspire to create a powerful executive in 
the Costa Rican political system. The most thorough examination of executive-legislative 
relations in Costa Rica concluded that bills sponsored by the president were much less likely to 
be rejected than those originating within the Assembly itself (Hughes and Mijeski, 1973: 36). 
Even presidents that champion policies opposed by influential sectors of their parties can often 
gain legislative backing of their controversial bills. PLN President Luis Alberto Monge Alvarez 
(1982-6), for example, succeeded in obtaining the support of recalcitrant PLN deputies to 
denationalize key aspects of banking, even though his party had traditionally defended public 
banking in Costa Rica (Wilson, forthcoming). The closed-list system of proportional 
representation, the discretionary authority held by presidents, the timing as well as length of 
congressional elections, and the way parties organize their conventions thus contribute to 
undermining the ability of politicians to develop careers independent of party--i.e., presidential- 
-control. 


Minority Governments: Despite the nature of party-constituent links, constitutional 


provisions and electoral laws, some presidents have served in office without stable legislative 
majorities. Though most of the institutional underpinnings of the Costa Rican political system 
reinforce the executive’s domination of the legislature, the existence of separate ballots for 


presidential and congressional offices allows voters to elect minority governments. 


[INSERT TABLE 5 ABOUT HERE] 
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Table 5 reveals that four of the eleven presidents since 1949 have had to govern without 
the support of outright legislative majorities. In 1958, President Echandi Jiménez was elected 
alongside a delegation controlling just twenty-two percent of the seats in the Legislative 
Assembly. Four years later, President Trejos Fernandez also could only count upon the support 
of forty-five percent of the membership of the Legislative Assembly. In 1974, President Oduber 
Quirds was elected with a delegation initially controlling forty-seven percent of all legislative 
seats. Finally, President Carazo Odio struggled to enact policies to deal with the foreign debt 
inspired economic crisis with the support of only forty-seven percent of all deputies between 
1978 and 1982. 

Every one of these administrations except that led by Oduber Quirds faced an opposition 
dominated by the PLN. Both Presidents Echandi Jiménez and Trejos Fernandez confronted 
legislative majorities controlled by the PLN. Between 1958 and 1962, the twenty PLN deputies 
formed an alliance with the three deputies representing the Independent Party (PI)--itself an 
offshoot of the PLN--to combat the policies designed by Echandi Jiménez. During Trejos 
Fernandez’s term in office, the PLN possessed an outright majority in the Legislative Assembly. 
Though the PLN had two fewer deputies than the twenty-nine belonging to the PUSC between 
1978 and 1982, it often joined forces with smaller parties to prevent the passage of the bills 
sponsored by Carazo Odio. President Oduber Quirés avoided running a stalemated minority 
government by frequently working with the UN in the Legislative Assembly (Cerdas Cruz, 
1991: 318; Jiménez Castro, 1986: 136). 

As contemporary critics of presidentialism contend, divided government has led to political 
discord. Between 1958 and 1962, President Echandi Jiménez, for example, vetoed eighty bills 
or issued on the average of twenty vetos during every year of his term in office (Gamboa, 
1962). President Carazo Odio failed to see most of his proposals to deal with a severe balance- 


of-payments crisis enacted by the Legislative Assembly. His administration, in fact, is 


remembered for the gridlock that characterized its relations with the legislature and, as a 


} 
i 


result, its inability to mitigate the deleterious effects of the drastic devaluation of the colén 


(Ameringer, 1982: 113-6). 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


Costa Rica’s long-term standing as one of the few countries in Latin America with a stable 
democracy has prompted many foreign and domestic observers to view its polity as a natural 
expression of a racially homogeneous and relatively egalitarian society. Though the absence of 
severe social and economic cleavages has helped to reduce the intensity of conflict in Costa 
Rican society, it remains unclear whether underlying social and economic consensus is 
responsible for the democratization of this country’s political system. Comparative analysis, for 
example, reveals that democratic regimes can emerge in societies--like Chile’s--characterized by 
the highly unequal distribution of land and other resources and wracked by often virulent class 
conflicts. 

Even if not confronted with troublesome counter-evidence, however, standard sociological 
approaches do not explain why incumbents and opposition movements have both respected 
and violated democratic practices in Costa Rica. Until the late nineteenth century, public 
officials in this country came to power through the force of arms or were selected in 
fraudulent, often hastily-organized elections. Politicians only gradually began to eschew the 
use of force and compete within the electoral arena for control of the state since the turn of 
the century. The use of violence and fraud to capture state power only declined in the 
aftermath of the 1948 civil war. 

Political stability, I argue, was only established in Costa Rica as incumbents, under the 
threat of being overthrown, desisted from retaining power or from imposing their successors on 
the presidency. Political competition also became more peaceful as those parties that failed to 


capture the presidency were nevertheless compensated by being allowed to occupy legislative 
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offices. As members of the opposition succeeded in gaining access to Congress, they, along 
with pro-reform presidents, amended the constitution and designed laws aiming to restrict the 
ability of incumbents to employ electoral laws for partisan advantage and to enact policy 
without the approval of the legislative branch of government. 

Despite the bargains struck between incumbents and their opponents and the enactment of 
numerous institutional reforms, the threat of political instability in Costa Rica persisted until 
mid-twentieth century. Though presidents had grown accustomed to promulgating important 
laws with the endorsement of Congress in the aftermath of the abolition of the Permanent 
Commission in 1910, chief executives retained the discretionary authority to organize and to 
hold elections. Electoral laws were not stripped of the procedures that made fraud possible in 
part because most incumbents proved unwilling to abdicate what remained a powerful political 
resource. They also remained unreformed because legislators blocked reforms that would have 
undercut the ability of their locally-based political machines to capture and to retain public 
offices. The shortcomings of extant legislation thus continued to infuse political competition 
with a great deal of uncertainty and ultimately led to the polarization that encouraged 
government and opposition factions to settle their differences about the results of the 1948 
presidential election through the force of arms. 

Only in the aftermath of the 1948 civil war did opponents of a powerful presidency succeed 
in convening a National Constituent Assembly to restructure constitutional arrangements and 
political institutions. Among its most important reforms, the 1949 Constituent Assembly 
enfranchised all Costa Ricans above the age of twenty, amplified the role of the legislature in 
policy-making and transferred the responsibility of organizing elections from the executive 
branch of government to an autonomous system of electoral institutions and courts. Since 


promulgation of the 1949 constitution, incumbents and their adversaries have largely eschewed 


the use of violence and instead competed for control of the state in regularly-scheduled, 


competitive and fair elections. 
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What my analysis of political competition in Costa Rica since the late nineteenth century 


thus demonstrates is that the long-term trend toward compliance with the results of the ballot 
box only developed as the institutional preponderance of the presidency was drastically 
curtailed. Far-reaching institutional changes in part were established by incumbents seeking to 
defuse the threat posed by armed sectors of the opposition. They also were a product of 
coalitions formed by pro-reform presidents and make-shift legislative majorities. Attempting to 
secure the survival of electoral institutions and their ability to triumph in fraud-free electoral 
contests, reformist incumbents and their legislative allies enacted constitutional and other 
institutional changes that damaged the ability of parties and/or locally-based political 
machines to manipulate electoral laws for partisan advantage. Severe threats to political 
instability, along with a propitious balance of legislative power, thus permitted pro-reform 
politicians to reduce the discretionary authority possessed by presidents in electoral affairs. 

The development of a stable democratic regime in Costa Rica, along with the research of 
Botana (1979) and Potter (1979, 1981) therefore suggests that the very structure of Latin 
American presidentialism (Nogueira A., 1988) may have been a principal cause of the chronic 
instability afflicting most of the countries of this region since the early nineteenth century. 
Most Central and South American constitutions and electoral laws have created highly 
centralized presidential systems by typically furnishing chief executives with the right to 
suspend the constitutional order, to organize as well as to convene elections and with the 
authority to dominate the legislature. This implication does not deny the role played by social 
and economic conflicts in fomenting regime breakdowns. It does indicate, however, that the 
standard Latin American constitutional practice of endowing presidents with extraordinary 
powers may have aggravated--if not, in some instances, created--political conflict in the 
countries of this region. 

The other principal finding of my analysis has been that the existence of a largely stable 


democratic presidential regime in Costa Rica since 1949 upholds the claim that presidential 
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systems can be structured to create executives possessing extensive support in the legislative 
branch of government (Shugart and Carey, 1992). Clashes between the executive and 


legislative branches of government have been largely avoided in Costa Rica because the 


panoply of constitutional, legal and party institutions have managed to create, a majority of the 


times, governments backed by majorities in the Legislative Assembly. Contrary to the reforms 
proposed by advocates of parliamentary forms of government (Linz and Valenzuela, eds., 
forthcoming), then, preventing the debilitating and frequently destabilizing confrontations 
between executives and legislators may not require the substitution of presidential by 
parliamentary forms of government. 

While the overall structure of Costa Rican presidentialism promotes cooperation between 
the policy-making branches of government, it retains one element that can foment discord. 
The existence of separate ballots for executive and legislative office established by the 1946 
Electoral Code permits voters to elect minority governments. Four of the eleven presidents 
since 1940 have not ruled with the benefit of stable legislative majorities (see table 5). 
President Carazo Odio (1978-82), in particular, could not even rely upon deputies from his 
own party to take measures to reverse the effects of the debt crisis in the early 1980s. His 
minority government quickly became characterized by immobilism and political polarization. 
Unless presidential systems are designed to minimize--if not to exclude--the possibility of 
minority governments, such regimes can fragment and, as the Costa Rican case illustrates, lead 
to the election of presidents unable to gain the legislative approval of policies needed to 


confront severe economic crises. 


1. I refer to the unreformed version of the 1871 constitution unless I state otherwise. I rely 
upon the version of the 1871 constitution contained in Zeledén (1946: 207-24). It also is 
reprinted in Peralta (1962). A discussion of the 1949 constitution is contained in a subsequent 
section of this paper. 


2. The only individuals exempted from this ban on reelection were those who had exercised the 
powers of the presidency before the 1949 constitution was amended to this effect. 


3. Electoral laws and their reforms were initially printed in the daily government newspaper, 
La Gaceta, and subsequently published in La Coleccién de Leyes y Decretos (San José, 1882-). 
Versions of electoral laws also published as booklets; Lehoucq (1992: 361-2) lists many of 
them. 


4. Unfortunately, no study exists on the behavior of the Costa Rican electorate during this 
period. My observation that few chose to alter their ballots is based upon the examination of 
vote totals published in La Gaceta, newspapers and original tally sheets--when they exist-- 
stored in the National Archives of Costa Rica. 


5. A survey uneven in coverage and often factually incorrect is Chacén Pacheco (1975). A 
much briefer overview is Araya Pochet (1983). Also, see Salazar Mora (1986a-c). The 
following discussion of electoral laws and reform is based upon Lehoucq (1992: 82-113). 
Unless absolutely necessary, | refrain from citing, in this paper, most of primary source 
material I referred to in this text. 


6."Dictamen de Manuel Bejarano (17 May 1911),” La Gaceta, No. 112 (21 May 1911), p. 573. 


7. These paragraphs are based upon Lehoucq (1991, 1992: chaps. 4-7), which offers a new 
interpretation of the origins of the 1948 civil war. For a critique of alternative views 
(including Aguilar Bulgarelli, 1969; Bell, 1971; Rojas Bolafios, 1979; Schifter, 1979), see 
especially Lehoucq (1991). 


8. The observations made in these paragraphs stems from several conversations I held with 
Alex Solis Fallas, an independent member of the PLN delegation between 1986-90 in the fall of 
1991. Discussions with John Carey, Michelle Taylor and Bruce Wilson, three other students of 
Costa Rican politics, also have helped me to develop these ideas. 
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TABLE 1 


TRENDS IN THE SELECTION OF COSTA RICAN PRESIDENTS, 1882-1990 


Method of Acquiring Office 


Time Impo- Fairly Use of Compromise Designate 
Period sition Elected Force 


1882-1948* 


1949-90 


Source: Between 1882-1948, see Lehoucg (1992: 63-70). Between 
1949-1990, see Oconitrillo (1982). 


*This row does not include the election of Otilio Ulate Blanco. 
Though elected in 1948, he did not begin to serve his four-year 
term until 1949. 


**This total includes the presidency of Teodoro Picado Michalski 
(1944-48). Lehoucq (1992: 187-94), however, demonstrates that 
officially-sponsored fraud contributed, but may not have been 
responsible for his election in 1944. 


6x 6 3 4 5 


TABLE 2 
REBELLIONS AND THE LEGISLATIVE INFLUENCE OF PRESIDENTS 


IN COSTA RICA, 1890-1990 


Percentage of Legislative Number of Rebellions 
Deputies Belonging to the Launched by Members of the 
President’s Party (Number Opposition Between 

of elections are placed Legislative Elections 

in parenthesis) 


(25) None 
68.7 (11) One 


7.5 (Dd Two 


Sources: Data on the legislative affiliation of deputies between 
1890-1948 is taken from Lehoucgq (1992: 80). For the 1949 
legislative results, see Tribunal Supremo de Elecciones (1949); 


between 1953 and 1982, see Jiménez Castro (1986: 137-8); and, 
finally, for 1986 and 1990, see Tribunal Supremo de Elecciones 
(1987, 1991). With four exceptions, data on rebellions stem from 
Obregon Loria (1951: 80-116). Information on the 1946 ("el 
almaticazo") and 1947 ("la huelga de brazos caidos") rebellions 
was collected from Bell (1971). The 1949 barracks revolt has 
been studied by Villegas Hoffmeister (1986) and the 1955 invasion 
launched by calderonistas in Acuna (1977). 


Notes: Parties only appeared in Costa Rica during the 1889-90 
elections. The partisan affiliation of deputies during the 
midterm 1900 election remains unidentified. Data for 1918 is not 
included because, between 1917-9, a dictatorship existed in Costa 
Rica. 
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TABLE 3 
POLITICAL REPRESSION AND THE PERMANENT COMMISSION 


IN COSTA RICA, 1882-1910 


Type of Pres- Unilaterally Endorsed by the Endorsed by 
dential Action Taken Permanent Congress 
Commission 


Suppressing 
Revolts 


Manipulating 
Electoral Laws 


Dissolving 
Congress 


Persecuting 
Opponents 


Source: Devised on the basis of information contained in Salazar 
Mora (1981). 
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TABLE 4 
STRENGTH OF THE PRINCIPAL POLITICAL PARTIES 


IN COSTA RICA, 1949-1990* 


Name of Parties** 

Election 

Year PLN PUN PR/PRNI UN/CU/PUSC 
1949 

1953 

1958 

1962 

1966 

1970 

1974 

1978 

1982 

1986 


1990 


Sources: For 1949, see Tribunal Supremo de Elecciones (1949); for 
the elections between 1953 and 1974, see Murphy (1976: 435-40). 
For elections since 1978, see Tribunal Supremo de Elecciones 
(1978-91). 


*I exclude leftist and regional parties from these totals. 
**The actual names of these parties are contained on table 5. 


***This includes the combined support received by the PUN and the 
PD. 


**kkkThe PUN withdrew from the coalition, but did not enter the 
race on its own. 


Note: These percentages represent the portion of the popular vote 
received by parties in legislative elections. These figures are 
a more valid indicator of partisan voting because, unlike 
presidential results, they reveal the number of core supporters 
possessed by each party. Voters frequently cast ballots for a 
presidential candidate from a party other than their own for 
strategic reasons. 


42% 46% 


TABLE 5 


LEGISLATIVE SUPPORT OF COSTA RICAN PRESIDENTS, 1949-1990 


e of Percentage of Legislative 
President Party Seats Held by His Party 


Ulate Blanco PUN 73% 

Figueres Ferrer PLN 66% 

Echandi Jiménez PUN 22% (Minority) 
Orlich Bolmarcich 51% 

J. Trejos Fernandez 46% (Minority) 
Figueres Ferrer 

Oduber Quird6és (Minority) 
Carazo Odio (Minority) 
A. Monge Alvarez 

O. Arias Sanchez 


R. A. Calderdén Fournier 


Sources: see table 2. 


Glossary of Party Labels 


CU = United Coalition 

PD Democratic Party 

PLN = National Liberation Party 

PR = Republican Party 

PRNI = Independent National Republican Party 
PUN = Party of National Unification 

PUSC = United Social Christian Party 

UN = National Unity 


PUSC 51% 
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CHAR 
PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION AND OPI 


1882-1910 1911-38 


Years 


Sources: see tables 1 and 2. 
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ART 1 
IPPOSITION REBELLIONS, 1882-1990 
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CHART 2 
LEGISLATIVE STRENGTH 
AND PRO-GOVERNMENT DEI 


1890 1895 1900 1905 1910 1915 1920 1925 193 


Year 


Source: Same as table 2. 
Note: This chart does not contain data for 1900 or 1918. 


Percentage of Seats in Most Recent Legislative Elect 
92% 
5 
86% 
84% 
: 
wit 
27% 2 
24% 
| 
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8% 
6% 6% 
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2 
H OF INSURGENT 
DEPUTIES, 1890-1990 


lection. 


insurgents 


Pro-Govt. 


1930 1935 1940 1945 1951 1962 1972 1982 


ear 


100% = 

86% 

73% 

64% 
60% | 
42% 
27% 
22% 
10% 
7.2% 
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Queer Politics in the 1990s: From Identity to Issues 


The Advocate: The National Gay and Lesbian Newsmagazine 
recently published its 25 year anniversary edition, an edition that 
celebrated a quarter century of gay and lesbian history, politics, 
and culture-building. Masha Gessen’s "Twenty Five Gay and Lesbian 
Years" noted the formations of two political activist 
organizations: 1987 - "The AIDS Coalition to Unleash Power (ACT 
UP) forms in New York City. Chapters will form around the world." 
1990 - “Members of the New York chapter of ACT UP found Queer 
Nation, a group to fight homophobia. Chapters form around the 
country, but most will burn out soon. Queer Nation will spawn a 
more enduring phenomenon--a new generation of gay antiviolence 
street patrols" (1992, foldout). 


The rapid decline of Queer Nation chapters must be seen as 
particularly disappointing because Queer Nation attemped to build 
a political activist group based upon an understanding of identity 
that is increasingly seen by theorists as necessary if we are to 
create a democratic society. That is, Queer Nation embraced the 
idea that identity is not essential, fixed, or unified. By 
adopting "queer," activists were attempting to acknowledge the link 
between gay men, lesbians, bisexual men and women, and transexuals 
while trying not to create any simple identity “queer." Thus, as 
Lisa Duggan observed, queer was a marker that could be identified 
as similar to "woman of color," as Donna Haraway has understood and 
discussed this term: " ‘This identity marks out a self-consciously 
constructed space that cannot affirm the capacity to act on the 
basis of natural identification but only on the basis of conscious 
coalition, of affinity, of political kinship" (1992, 25). Because 
of its commitment to this form of identity, Duggan argued that 
queer politics in general, and Queer Nation in particular, offered 
Significant hope for the future, " ‘[i]f they manage not to not to 
blow up in contradiction or get bogged down in process’" (Duggan, 
quoting Escoffier and Berube , 27-28). 


Queer Nation did get bogged down in process, haunted by the 
contradiction of being an activist group whose primary goal was the 
assertion of positive identity, while attempting to recognize 
identity as multiple. These problems repeat difficulties that have 
arisen in the homophile movement, the gay liberation movement, and 
to a lesser extent in the AIDS activist movement. Further, they 
are problems that could be anticipated by much recent theoretical 
work on social movements and democratic change. In this paper, I 
want to combine a discussion of this theoretical work with history 
of gay and lesbian organizing in order to argue that although 
identity must remain central to social movements, it is most likely 
to do so in a positive way if activist groups have a focus on a 
specific issues. After discussing theoretical material on identity 
and social movements, particularly urban social movements, will 
briefly discuss ACT UP and Queer Nation in light of this theory. 
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Finally, I will suggest directions for future research. 


The Future of "New Social Movements" 

For those who believe that political activism must attack the 
political and economic structures central to the distribution of 
social resources, the target of political action and the agent who 
will bring about this change has come to be increasingly in doubt; 
the economic system has become more global and as political actors 
have come to focus less on economic change and more on questions of 
identity. The process of organizing has become particularly 
difficult because it is often no longer clear against what or whom 
one is organizing. Sandra Bartky, describing the power exerted on 
women, writes, "The disciplinary power that inscribes femininity in 
the female body is everywhere and it is nowhere; the disciplinarian 
is everyone yet no one in particular. Women regarded as 
overweight, for example, report that they are regularly admonished 
to diet, sometimes by people they scarcely know" (1990, 74). Given 
this, power must be understood not only as institutionally bound, 
but also as “institutionally unbound" (Bartky 1990, 75). The power 
that is exerted outside of official institutional channels works 
not only in relation to women, but also to other socially oppressed 
groups. 


The influence of this power to define normality, and therefore 
control people, can be exerted in two ways. First, it can work to 
structure public opinion about which issues are problems and how 
these problems may be confronted. For example, AIDS activists have 
had to respond to government inaction in part by responding to the 
construction of AIDS as the fault of gay men or IV drug users. The 
recent media attention to studies which "prove" that homosexuality 
is biological is another example. Some gay activists have embraced 
these studies in order to further their argument that gays and 
lesbians should be allowed into the military: if we have no choice 
about our sexual orientation, then to deny entrance to the military 
is perceived by some Americans to be more problematic than if we 
choose to deviate from normality. Thus, how the issue is defined 
plays an important role in constructing possible resolutions. 


At the same time, the power to define normality has a strong 
impact on how individuals come to self-understanding. Drucilla 
Cornell writes, "Put in the context of a model of equality of 
capability and well-being, the very devalorization of the feminine 
and the definition of heterosexuality as ‘normal,’ makes it 
difficult for women and homosexuals to participate in their 
community without shame of their ‘sex’ or sexuality, and this very 
shame, I am arguing, could and should be considered an important 
inequality in women’s and homosexuals’ well-being" (1992, 287). 
Thus, many equal citizens will be unable to act in the public world 


until such shame is confronted.’ Given the need to resist such 
destructive institutionally unbound power, it is not surprising 
that women and homosexuals have often responded by trying to create 
a sense of their own identity as positive by building separate 
“homes. " These homes are based on the understanding that 
difference from the norm is cause not just for equal treatment 
within old frameworks, but cause for celebration. 

It is important to note that the strategies that arise from 
recognizing each of these two ways in which the social construction 
of knowledge is connected to power are connected to larger visions 
of social life. For example, the question of whether gay men and 
lesbians should strive for constructions that identify homosexuals 
as so much like heterosexuals that institutional recognition of 
monogamous relationships is a primary goal has been highly 
controversial for the entire history of gay and lesbian organizing 
(See D’Emilio 1983). The position of sameness is rejected by those 
who see gay and lesbian lives restricted as part of a larger system 
of social control, one that reinforces hegemonic norms that support 
the continuance of capitalism, male power, and Western dominance. 
A significant role in this hegemonic construction, it is argued, is 
played by a narrow vision of heterosexual, nuclear, middle class 
family as the primary location of safety in a threatening, rapidly 
changing world. It is not coincidental that gays and lesbians are 
under attack by the New Right: 


It is not an accident that the New Right in both the USA and 
Britain has targeted lesbian and gay movements and communities 
as sources of moral polllution and a measure of social 
decline. The new, openly gay identities proclaim the need for 
a new social space, for the primacy of sexual choice and for 
challenging the relations of power that fix us, like insects 
in a spider’s web, in categories labelled ‘natural’ or 
‘unnatural’. This is deeply threatening (1991, 92). 


Radical identity politics, rather than a liberal politics of 
integration, is advocated by those who agree with Weeks that gay 
and lesbian activism should be deeply threatening. 


Despite this goal, identity politics, while progressive in 
that it leads to rejecting liberal arguments about the sameness of 
individuals, has failed to make connections between idenity and 
wider systems of power. This is a source of the many criticisms of 
idenity politics. Theoretically, the adherence to identity 
categories is associated by some critics with the modernist 
understanding of identity as unified and non-contradictory, an 
understanding that has been associated with maintaining the power 


IThe high rate of problems such as teen suicide among youth 
who are questioning their sexual desires, eating disorders among 
young women, etc., attest to the high toll that definitions of 
"normality" take, particularly on young men and women. 
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of the privileged by refusing to admit that we are not self-made, 
but produced by social forces, forces which themselves are neither 
narural nor non-contradictory. To reinforce these identities 
through identity politics is to accept an understanding of the self 
and definitions of naturalized social reality that make systemic 
change difficult, if not impossible. 


Put more practically, identity politics is seen by some 
critics as tending to produce either pluralist interest groups with 
no underlying commmonality from which to build a movement or 
activism that is not really political. Stating perhaps an extreme 
version of the first point, Todd Gitlin argues that whereas there 
had been a commom commitment to universalist values among civil 
rights and anti-war activists, all that remains to unite activists 
today is a common enemy: "A good deal of the Cultural Left felt its 
way, even if half-jokingly, toward a weak unity based not so much 
on a universalist premise or ideal, but rather on a common enemy-- 
that notorius White Male. Beneath this, they had become, willy- 
nilly, pluralists, a fact frequently disguised by the rhetoric of 
revolution hanging over from the late sixties (1993, 176). Stephen 
Bronner states the latter position: "As ‘political’ expanded, the 
‘political’ was robbed of any determinate meanings. Symbolism 
became confused with programmatic action and, in the process, it 
became impossible for the movement to gain a sense of ideological 
coherence or enforce discipline" (19 , 105). Thus, to Gitlin and 
Bronner, among others, to advocate identity politics is to turn 
necessity into a virtue: While identity politics may reflect the 
increasing fragmentation felt by individuals, its 
institionalization of fragmentation, particularly as groups are 
formed on the basis of more and more specific identity 
characteristics, makes it unlikely that political change can occur. 


Further, it has been suggested that identity politics can 
reinforce the values of the dominant consumer society. L.A. 
Kaufman identifies the tendency within identity politics for self- 
transformation to be equated with political change as also 
perpetuating dominant values: "Yet perhaps the most striking aspect 
of this broad transformation of identity politics into this broad, 
fragmented anti-politics of lifestyle is the extent to which the 
values it promotes -- individual solutions to social problems, 
attention to lifestyle, choice -- mirror the ideology of the 
marketplace" (1990, 78). Rosemary Hennessy extends this line of 
thought by alerting us to the possibility that even if a unified 
understanding of identity is rejected in a social movement, this 
does not mean that a progressive political movement has been 
created. "By refiguring the self as permeable and fragmented 
subjectivity but then stopping there," Hennessy observes, "some 
postmodern discourses contribute to the formation of a subject more 
adequate to globally-dispersed and state-controlled multinational 
consumer culture which relies upon increasingly atomized social 
relations" (199 , 6). Thus, individuals who come to feel even 
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less sure of their identity are perfect targets for advertisers 
who will sell a comfortable, normal lifestyle. 


Many of the problems that we have discussed thus far arise 
because even though the intent in forming identity-based political 
groups is to challenge dominant understandings of normality, what 
has often happened is that old categories are not rejected, but 
redefined and celebrated in exclusionary ways. Despite these 
problems, most theorists have not given up on identity politics, 
arguing that if identity can be understood as provisional and 
historically constructed, identity politics can be transformed. 
Stuart Hall, for example, argues that our sense of identity must 
remain important for activism. "Ethnicity is necessary because 
people must have a position from which to speak." Yet, this 
position is not something that can be discovered. Hall explains, 
"So the relationship of the kind of ethnicity that I’m talking 
about to the past is not a simple, essential one -- it is a 
constructed one. It is constructed in history, it is constructed 
politically in part. It is a kind of narrative. We tell ourselves 
the stories of the parts of our roots in order to come into 
contact, creatively with it" (199 , 19). Writing specifically in 
relation to identity and gay men and lesbians, Jeffrey Weeks argues 
that to make sense of the present and attempt to change it, we must 
understand that "the lesbian and gay identities are both 
constructed and essential, constructed in the sense that they are 
historically molded and therefore subject to change, essential in 
the particular sense that they are necessary and in the end 
inescapable" (1991, 98). They are inescapable because our 
language presents us with these identities. Yet, Weeks tells us, 
we must understand the identities as fictions. Such fictions, or 
narratives, Hall argues, must be oriented to creating a new 
hegemony. In this sense, the power that social movements must seek 
is the power to define a new, though always provisional, hegemony. 
This cannot be done, both argue, without historical work that 
traces how the identities emerged and without interaction and 
conflict with others who are also engaged in the process of 
defining a new hegemony, in particular, a hegemonic understanding 
that can compete with that of the New Right. 


The question, however, of how a movement can be built in a way 
that emphasizes non-essentialist understandings of identity remains 
in need of theorization. It is clear in the theoretical literature 
that non-essential identity as important for politics may itself be 
translated into political goals in multiple ways. To Chantal 
Mouffe, in both her own work and her collaborative work with 
Ernesto Laclau, the goal of political activism is “the 
construction of a common political identity that would create the 
conditions for the establishment of a new hegemony articulated 
through new egalitarian social relations, practices, and 
institutions" (1992, 380). The formation of this new understanding 
of citizenship would come through a common commitment to a set of 
principles, or rights, that would govern our membership in the 
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political community. These principles, unlike in populist thought, 
would themselves be subject to conflict and reinterpretation, but 
as in liberalism, what would be publicly defined would not be the 
"good." This would still be defined by individuals in the private 
world. Mouffe explains: 


To belong to the political community, what is required is to 
accept a specific language of civil intercourse, the 
respublica. These rules prescribe norms of conduct to be 
subscribed to in seeking self-chosen satisfactions and in 
performing self-chosen actions. The identification with those 
rules of civil intercourse creates a common political identity 
among persons otherwise engaged in many different enterprises. 
This modern form of political community is held together not 
by a substantive idea of a common good, but a common bond, a 
public concern. It is therefore a community without a 
definite shape, a definite identity, and in continuous 


reinactment (1991, 77). 


Political activism, then, would focus on demanding that the rights 
be extended, a process which would require that rights by 
redefined, since guaranteeing rights for some who had. been 
previously excluded requires new understandings of the rights that 
had been based on exclusion. 


Mouffe and Laclau have been criticized for constructing a 
theory that does not take seriously the impact of economic 
differences and structures. Although I want to suggest that these 
criticisms are unfair, I want to consider them for two reasons: 1) 
they do point to an important problem with this theory and 2) 
although they may not apply directly to Laclau and Mouffe, they may 
be applied to the activism of Queer Nation, as we will see. 
Hennessy observes that the ability to exercise rights, no matter 
how these are defined, or the ability to define oneself as part of 
a “we," , is contingent upon the distribution of economic 
resources. Specifically in response to Laclau and Mouffe, she 
writes: 


Throughout the various complexities of this theory, power is 
primarily presented as a matter of discursive struggle over 
equal rights. While the democratic impulse of distributing 
power equally among the people lies at the heart of 
emancipatory movements, like feminism, socialism, or anti- 
colonialism, any notion of power that ignores the relationship 
between equal rights and the ways divisions of labor or 
allocations of resources effect social equality re-enacts the 
liberal project of political reform (1993, 26). 


Thus, Hennessy argues that Laclau and Mouffe too thoroughly 
separate their understanding of power from economic structures. 


; 


Barbara Epstein makes a similar point, arguing that their 
analysis is constructed so much in terms of the power of discourse 
that they do not connect discourse to social structure, but she 
extends the argument by connecting it to political strategy: 
“Laclau and Mouffe’s view that everything of interest is socially 
constructed reinforces the movement’s orientation away from 
strategy by suggesting that there are no objective limits to 
politics, no structural framework that has to be taken into account 
in devising political action" (1990, 53). Although challenging 
social constructions is an important element of social movement 
politics, Epstein continues, it must be done within in an analytic 
framework that indicates a strategy for gaining the power to define 
a new hegemony. This strategy, she suggests, must be attractive 
not only to the poor and "culturally alienated," but also white, 
heterosexual working class men (1990, 60-61). The question of how 
"the bottom third--organized around issues of race, gender, and 
social dispossession (such as homelessness)-- plus the culturally 
alientated among the middle third" (1990, 60), are to brought 
together with working class people who are increasingly becoming 
poor requires that questions of strategy be addressed. Again, this 
question is particularly important given the New Right’s ability to 
construct understandings of the problems confronting the United 
States that divide these constituencies. 


Laclau and Mouffe, as I understand them, argue not that 
transformed discourse in itself has the power to challenge social 


structures, but rather that without transformed discourse, those 
who might benefit from social and political change will not be able 
to organize to effect this change. This is the case, they assert, 
because there are no pre-constituted radical agents: 


From the point of view of the determining of the fundamental 
antagonisms, the basic obstacle, as we have seen, has been 
classism: that is to say, the idea that the working class 
represents the privilege agent in which the fundamental 
impulse of social change resides--without perceiving that the 
very orientation of the working class depends upon a political 
balance of forces and the radicalization of a plurality of 
democratic struggles which are decided in good part outside 
the class itself (Laclau and Mouffe 1985, 177). 


Given this, they would agree with Epstein that a key to creating a 
powerful social movement is deconstructing the hegemonic 
understanding that has been created by the New Right that separates 
the working class from the poor and the "culturally alienated." 
The creation of such agents can come only through struggle. But 
one question raised by Hennessy and Epstein remains important: is 
the focus on rights the most strategically useful struggle for 
building the desired connection between the working class and the 
culturally alienated, or can connections come from other kinds of 
struggles? 
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As we attempt to answer this question, the work of Alain 
Touraine will be helpful. Touraine shares the understanding of the 
limits of essentialist identity politics, while also arguing that 
given the conditions of post-industrial society, change must begin 
with fragmented groups that arise because of identity concerns. 
Further, he articulates this vision in terms that encompass, but 
also move outside of, liberal rights discourse. His analysis of 
the constraints and demands placed on organizing by these 
conditions can help us to theorize a strategy of queer activism if 
we use his work to highlight the difficulties that a queer movement 
must confront. 


Constraints to Organizing 
Within a society increasingly dominated by communications 
technology, Touraine argues that private life takes on new meaning: 


In the West, should we really believe that the importance 
granted to private life is really opposed to collective 
action? On the contrary, we could well uphold the view that 
private life, and more generally, the entire cultural sphere, 
are making their entry in the field of politics today, just as 
the economy did during the industrial revolution and its 
period. A whole set of of new trends of opinion (witness the 
women’s movement) has shown -- success or failure of political 
organizations are not the criteria here -- that ‘private life’ 
is more than ever a public thing, the stake of a social 
movement, the central theme of emergent social conflicts 
(1988, 14). 


Private life is public in part because images from the public 
world, generally images which support hegemonic understandings, are 
continually being presented in the private world through the media. 


Further, Touraine tells us that the very nature of social 
movements has been changed. First, he argues that in a programmed 
society, the goal of social struggles becomes neither liberty 
(rights), as was the case in mercantile societies, nor justice 
(economic distribution), as was the case in liberal society, but 
rather happiness, "that is, a global image of the organization of 
social life on the basis of the needs expressed by the most diverse 
individuals and groups" (1988, 111). In programmed society, not 
only does happiness arise as a goal, but struggles continue for 
liberty and justice; therefore, the number of protest movements 
that arise and the number of targets against which they are aimed 
multiply greatly. This, Touraine argues, is a weakness since "the 
generalization of conflicts deprives them of a concrete central 
locus" (1988, 111). Further, strategic action might require 
constructing a new langauage in order to more clearly articulate 
claims based on happiness and the role that culture, rather than 
the State, plays in these conflicts. 
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For example, it makes more sense for queer activism to focus 
arguments about sexuality in terms of happiness, rather than 
justice, yet often the struggle is not conceived in these terms. 
As John D’Emilio notes, it is critical for gay men and lesbians to 
recognize that rights claims are unlikely to be effective, aside 
from the fact that they should be rejected because they codify 
oppressive categorizations. Fighting for equal protection laws, he 
notes, requires demonstrating a history of discrimination, 
something that gay men and lesbians cannot do. "A minority," he 
writes, "must exist before it can be oppressed but a socially- 
defined self-conscious homosexual minority simply does not exist 
very far back in the nation’s past" (1992, 186). His conclusion 
that the struggle is not about minority rights, but about “sex and 
its place in individual lives and society" (1992, 187), is 
consistent with Touraine’s emphasis on happiness. 


Beyond constructing the argument in a way that more accurately 
reflects the history, this construction may be important for 
building connections to "minority" groups. The tendency to equate 
lesbian and gay struggles to those of racial/ethnic groups has been 
resisted by some who are racially/ethnically oppressed. Charles 
Fernandez, a Latino gay activist, writes: 


Yet one cannot help but appreciate the irony of a white-led 
movement that has largely banished concerns with racism from 
its discourse using the stigma of race and ethnicity as its 
legitimating tools. Perhaps this travesty speaks to the 
lesbian and gay movement’s complete failure to clearly 
communicate its message in terms of sexuality, resorting 
instead to the discourse of race ethnicity... When the gay and 
lesbian community embraces an ethnic self-understanding, who 
ultimately benefits? How does it determine political 
discourse and strategy or the possibility for radical 
political change? What impact does it have for the 
possibility of coalescing with communities of color, or 
engaging substantively with them in the struggle for gay and 
lesbian liberation? (1991, 10). 


One answer to Fernandez’s questions is that the use of this 
language makes it possible for the Right to respond as they 
recently did in Colorado: "Not only did they [groups fighting to 
pass Amendment 2] appeal to the straight, white businessmen who 
would not want to be forced into hiring gay people, they also 
appealed directly to racial minorities. One TV commercial showed 
a black woman saying that ‘homosexuals are asking to be equated 
with being black and personally, I find that offensive" (Harris 
G). 


An alternative approach might be gleaned from Touraine’s 
discussion of the need for feminism to move from a defensive 
understanding of identity to an offensive identity. "The women’s 
movement, which begins with a defensive appeal to identity, 
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difference, specificity, and community, survives and grows only 
insofar as it turns into a movement directed against a type of 
social power, into an action led by women but not only for them, 
against the power and the wealth identified with male power" (1988, 
81). Similarly, the queer movement must be able to define. the 
power that is exercised over gender definition and sexuality as its 
target, not simply the institutionalization of alternative, 
homosexual lifestyles (ones which mirror heterosexual lifestyles) 
through guaranteed rights enforced by the State. 


The arguments made by Touraine have been developed and applied 
to urban movements by Manuel Castells. Castell’s urban emphasis is 
critical for an examination of queer politics because gay/lesbian 
life is intimately connected to urban life; it was the development 
of capitalist cities that made the possibility of gay and lesbian 
identity a possibility (See D’Emilio 1983, 1983a ). Outside of a 
few national organizations, gay life and organizing have been 
essentially urban focused, thus they are not simply identity 
movements, but also spatially located movements that often attempt 
to consolidate power through this spatial concentration.? In 
addition, Castells argues that the conditions of post-industrial 
society create a paradox: urban movements are the most likely to 
develop, even though they have no possibility of directly 
confronting and changing the forces that give rise to the 
movements. After detailing the ways in which the labor movement 
and political parties have failed to confront the inability of 
citizens to have power, he comments: 


So, faced with an overpowered labour movement, an omnipresent 
one-way communication system indifferent to cultural 
identities, an all-powerful centralized state loosely governed 
by unreliable political parties, a structural economic crisis, 
cultural uncertainty, and the likelihood of nuclear war, 
people go home. Most withdraw individually, but the crucial, 
active, minority, anxious to retaliate, organize themselves on 
their local turf (1983, 331). 


What these people can begin on their local turf is a social 
movement that asserts the importance of citizen activity and 
participation in determining how we are to live. Their ability to 
form social movements will only be realized, however, if they are 
able to avoid becoming single-issue movements that claim the right 
to define social space at the expense of other groups who are 
engaged in struggle. Castells sees gay communities as potentially 


This is much more true of gay male movements than of lesbian 
political organizing. Although an urban concentration is also 
characteristic of lesbians, lesbians have been more active in 
feminist politics, peace politics, environmental politics. In none 
of these cases is the goal of using spatial concentration to gain 
power preeminent. 
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a vital force in the redefinition of urban space, but only if it 
becomes possible to build alliances with other cultural groups. 


The obstacles to building such alliance, Castells 
acknowledges, are great. Different neighborhoods, ethnic 
minorities, or other interests that organize in a post-industrial 
urban context focus on some combination of three goals: (1) 
Collective consumption, essentially attempting to ensure that 
services will continue to be provided to make urban areas livable, 
even after declining production threatens financial resources; (2) 
cultural movements which attempt to preserve and expand the 
potential for face to face communication in a society with 
technological innovations that threaten direct communication 
between people; and (3) citizen movements that fight for citizen 
control of living spaces. The only kind of urban organizing that 
has the potential to build a social movement, Castells argues, is 
organizing which brings together all three of these concerns. To 
put the argument back into the language used by Touraine, a 
movement must be able to combine concerns with liberty, justice, 
and happiness, something that is generally not accomplished by 
ethnic minority groups or neighborhood groups. Castells argues 
that the gay community in San Francisco’s failure to include 
collective consumption goals on its agenda in the late 1970s and 
early 1980s guaranteed that it could not provide progressive 
leadership. 


But the gay community in San Francisco has not proceeded in 
such a direction. Instead of building a new hegemonic 
culture, including homosexuality, based on an ideologically 
and politically-led transformation, it tried to develop 
autonomous power to negotiate its demands within the 
institutional and political system.... They will have to shift 
from from the coalition politics to strategic and historic 
alliances, particularly with lesbians and with the women’s 
movement, if they are to transform society. If they ignore 
these alliances they will overcrowd a ghetto instead of 
enhancing a city (1983, 169-170). 


Before we go on to examine the ways in which these 
difficulties are structured by the urban context, it is worthwhile 
to briefly discuss the relationship that has existed between the 
activism of gay men and the activism of lesbians.? Historically, 
gay male and lesbian activism and organizing have been split, a 
split that has been institutionalized in the differing 
relationships to urban space of gay men and lesbians. For example, 
Sue Hyde observes, "While gay men constructed urban beehives of gay 


3When I discuss gay men and lesbians in this section, I am 
talking about activism prdominantly created by white middle class 
men and women. 
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activity, culture, and sexuality through the ‘70s, many lesbians 
labored in grassroots organizing around health care issues, 
reproductive rights, welfare rights, housing, housing, gay and 
lesbian liberation, and peace and social justice" (1990, 7). 
Despite his critique of the San Francisco gay community’s role in 
building a movement able to integrate all three goals, Castells saw 
that a key to affecting such a transformation was developing 
connections between gay men and lesbians. Given that demands of 
gay men are not compatible with the dominant values of American 
culture, he argued, building a political power within the culture 
is impossible. "Only if gays are strong enough to replace the 
family with another form of human organization would they be able 
to expand at a social level. But to do so, they would need to 
articulate their struggle to the only major social movement that is 
oppressed by the family and ready to replace it: the women’s 
movement" (1983, 170). He continues by observing that gay men have 
failed to do this because their access to male privilege has made 
them less radical than lesbians. The emergence of AIDS, and the 
response of the government, the media, and the scientific 
establishment, it has been observed, created a need for gay men to 
become more radical and to draw on the earlier political analysis 
and activism of lesbians (Hyde 1990, Osborne 1991). At the same 
time, in a time of less constraining lesbian-feminist identity 
politics, lesbians have become more interested in sexual 
experimentation and learning from gay men (Osborne 1991, D’Emilio 
1992, 265). Despite these signs of convergence, it is clear that 
tensions persist. Thus, a final challenge to a queer politics that 
might lead beyond struggle to a new social movement involves the 
ability of gay men and lesbians to articulate a new vision of 
family and community.‘ This is particularly important because such 
a vision is critical not only for gay men and lesbians, but also 
for all people being hurt by the New Right’s attack on movement 
away from traditional nuclear families. 


Urban Politics 


The extent to which the three goals outlined by Castells can 
be tied together may be the most important factor in determining 
the success of organizing, but the task of integrating these 
concerns is itself difficult. As Castells discusses, structural 
economic forces that affect residents of urban areas are not not 
likely to identified by urban residents as the immediate cause of 
problems such as shrinking social services, lack of control over 
local institutions, or the protection of a neighborhood against the 
threat of outsiders. As a result, organizing in response to these 
issues can easily lead to defensive populist strategies that never 


‘Weeks argues that transforming the family requires not only 
new visions of family, but in general new visions of community, 
where “the community itself becomes the focus of attachment and the 
location for the growth of intimate relationships" (1991, 154). 
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make connections to these structures, instead turning to the 
tradition of local control as a basis for organizing. Joe Kling 
and Bob Fisher suggest that defensive populism results from the 
failure of leaders to turn “received ideology" into "derived 
ideology." Thus, they argue that if small, community, or identity, 
groups are to become forces for progressive change, it is critical 
that leadership exist which can challenge pregiven understandings. 
Without such leadership, movements are most likely to reinforce the 
defensive, rights-based claims that Plotkin (1990) refers to as 
"enclave consciousness." 


This theory is significant for queer organizing in two ways. 
On the one hand, as I will discuss in greater detail, the creation 
of leadership has been difficult within gay and lesbian political 
organizing, largely because of the identity focus that has 
dominated. Thus the ability to become part of an urban movement 
that is able to move away from defensive populism requires that 
leadership be reconceptualized, and that gay men and lesbians 
become more active in urban movements that are based on what 
Kennedy, Tilly and Gaston refer to as transformative populism. 
"Transformative populism emphasizes diversity as well as unity. 
Transformative populists seek to unite people based on their common 
oppression, but also seek to use the resulting coalition to battle 
each group’s distinct oppression. In this strategy, people must 
learn not only from their own struggles, but from the struggles of 
others--and therefore organizers confront coalition members with 
issues designed to stretch the members worldviews" (1990, 307). 


The example of transformative populism that they cite is the Boston 
Rainbow Coalition, a coalition that like George Moscone’s coalition 
in San Francisco and Harold Washington’s coalition in Chicago, 
included gay men and lesbians as important participants. There is, 
therefore, a history of participation in progressive urban 
coalition building that can provide guidance for leadership. 


At the same time, however, there is also a history of conflict 
between gay men and poor and working class people, often people of 
color, as a result of the process by which gay urban spaces were 
created. As gays have built cultural areas where gay life can 
openly be lived, the areas that Levine (1979) identified as "gay 
ghettoes," tensions have arisen between white, middle class gays, 
particularly gay men, and the residents of the neighborhoods in 
which these "ghettoes" have developed. The development of gay 
urban areas occurred at a time when the economic function of cities 
was changing and many urban dwellers were losing their jobs and 
homes. In a changing urban environment where many were becoming 
displaced, gays were an easy target for that anger of those being 
displaced. Discussing this issue in relation to San Francisco, 
Manuel Castells recognizes that gays were able to move into the 
Castro not because all gay men were wealthy, but because the non- 
traditional living arrangements of gays made buying and renovating 
houses more feasible than for people living in traditional 
arrangements. Despite this, 
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As often happens in the process of social change, groups 
inconvenienced by the progress of another are not properly 
recompensed...The hardships have been at the root of the 
hostility of ethnic minorities against gay people, a hostility 
often translated into violence. Class hate, ethnic rage, and 
fear of displacement by the invaders have clearly held greater 
sway than prejudice from family traditions or machismo 


ideology (1983, 167). 


‘It may be more beneficial to examine how family traditions and 
machismo become reinforced as a defensive reaction against 
threatened neighborhoods, but in any case the point’ that 
gentrification creates and/or reinforces anti-gay hostility must be 
taken seriously. It is clear that this issue is not unique to San 
Francisco, and, as a number of articles in Gay Community News 
during the early 1990s make clear, has not disappeared.° The 
resultant stereotyping of white gay men as rich speculators or 
communities of color as particularly homophobic will continue to 
impede relationships between these groups until urban policy is 
based on the needs of communities, not the needs of real estate 
developers (Castells 1983, 167). At the same time, such movements 
are not likely to arise until the history of conflict between white 
gay men and communities of color is more clearly connected to 
economic history. Again, transformative leadership among gay men 
and lesbians, as well as within communities of color, is necessary 
to make such connections. 


Unfortunately, developing leadership has not been a strength 
of lesbian and gay organizing, in part because of the difficulties 
of leadership in an identity movement. "The development of 
leadership," David Jerrigan writes, “was further complicated by the 
fact that each conflicting view of ‘being gay’ not only entailed 
its own gay agenda, but also its own image of the gay leader" 
(1988, 48). Thus, in order to create a movement that could move 
beyond a narrow agenda, "a leader not only had to prove he or she 
could weather failure, criticism, and repudiation from fellow gays, 
but also had to be able to be gay visibly without enbracing any 
unitary definition of gayness. Only Harvey Milk proved equal to 
this task" (1988, 48). Further, the tendency in ACT UP and Queer 
Nation has been to deny the importance of leadership in the name of 
democracy. Joreen’‘s “The Tyranny of Structurelessness" (1973) 
discusses the fact that structurelessness is more likely to lead to 


‘Unreflective comments such as the following, which appeared 
in an article on Miami Beach in a recent edition of 10 Percent, do 
nothing to create a more reflective understanding of 
gentrification: “South Beach was resettled by what David Reiff 
calls gay ‘worker bees’ in his book Going to Miami; the worker bees 
began gentrifying the ‘killer bee’ criminal element out of 
existence" (Gelder and Brandt 1993, 15). 
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anger over covert leadership than to meaningful democracy, yet this 
insight has not been institutionalized in these activist groups. 


The development of communications technology must also be seen 
as further complicating questions of leadership. Touraine notes, 
"The rapid development of information and communication proper to 
postindustrial society weakens the role of intermediaries. The 
idea, which feminism widely spread and which has been adopted in 
even more extreme fashion by most of the nationalist and 
revolutionary movements of the Third World, that social demands 
must be assumed by a political party in order to break out of the 
dependency they are locked in, seems now to lag behind the practice 
of industrialized societies." Instead, protest claims are taken 
directly to the people through the mass media (1988, 118). Thus 
leadership does not come from a political party. Further, 
leadership does not come from intellectuals, who play a less 
important role in technologically advanced societies. Touraine 
notes, "The tendency toward the autominization of social movements 
with respect to their political expression acquires a much greater 
importance as it is reinforced by the role of the mass media, which 
take the place of the intelligentsia and of properly political 
mediations" (1988, 118). 


The role that the media plays means simultaneously that 
activists, including queer activists, can gain access to more 
people, and that it is the creation of spectacle that is most 
likely to be seen. Thus, visibility will not come from leadership 
that conducts thorough political analysis, it will come from 
actions capable of gaining media attention.® For queer activists, 
these actions are most likely to be either assertions of queer 
identity by disturbing hegemonic discourses or angry reactions, 
neither of which may be useful for articulating an alternative 
discourse. In his discussion of Queer Nation, Michael Cunningham 
questions whether the latter in fact is effective: "I believe that 
the AIDS epidemic has taught us tha= nobody will listen unless we 
scream. But still, I’m plagued by my doubts. At ACT UP meetings 
when members talk about planning a new action that will ‘show our 
anger,’ I find myself asking, What exactly do we expect people to 
do with our anger once we’ve shown it to them" (1992, 63). Josh 
Gamson‘s analysis of spectacles created by ACT UP helps us to 
understand both the ways in which such spectacles can be important 


®In this context, the following comment from Duggan takes on 
new significance: "Queer politics, with its critique of the 
categories and strategies of liberal gay politics, keeps the 
possibility of radical change alive at the margins. It also 
infuses a remarkable efflorescence of off-center cultural 
production --art, music, dance, theater, film and video, and more" 
(199 , 27). Queer politics may indeed be more likely to produce 
cultural innovation at the margins than political alliance 
building. 
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and the ways in which they are likely to contribute not to the 
building of a social movement, but to the furtherance of a 
struggle. He suggests that the inversions of symbol enacted by 
groups like ACT UP may play a role in challenging social 
constructions, but that they are more likely to be successful in 
furthering defining a “we" who is engaged in struggle against the 
dominant images: 


[R]esistance to labeling involves accepting the label but 
redefining it, taking it over. Group identity actions are 
bound up with this resistance. This drives ACT UP strongly 
away from inclusiveness. The difficulty in walking these 
lines-- between confirming and rejecting the connection 
between gay people and AIDS, between including and excluding 
non-gays--is built into the struggle against normalization in 
which ACT UP is involved (1989, 363-364). 


Thus the responses necessitated by cultural struggle can make 
connecting struggles more difficult, even as they draw attention 
and publicity. 


Future Organizing: Lessons from ACT UP and Queer Nation 

It is apparent that the challenges to queer organizing are 
numerous, arising from changing conditions of life as the economic 
and technologic organization of society changes and from the need 
to recognize and negotiate conflicts that have been created by the 
history of gay and lasbian organizvng up until this point. As we 
examine queer organizing, our goal is to theorize the goals and 


structures most adequate for creating organizations that are able 
to maintain an understanding of queer identity as a necessary 
fiction while a new hegemony is negotiated. Such a project could 
be an immense undertaking. For example, it would be desirable to 
understand the roles that gay men and lesbians have played in 
transformative populist coalitions, and the conditions under which 
these coalitions have arisen. I want, for the remainder of this 
paper, to begin this project in a narrower way: by briefly 
discussing ACT UP and Queer Nation and examining how the structure 
of each and the articulation of goals by each constructs the 
relationship that each organization has to other urban struggles. 
Although this comparison is tentative, since it is based on what 
has been written about chapters of these two organizations, I think 
it is suggestive of how at least some of the many constraining 
factors that we have discussed can be, if not fully overcome, at 
least minimized as activists attempt to move to a new kind of 
identity politics. I also believe that such an analysis is 
critical; since the beginning of gay liberation, many have seen the 
necessity of building a movement that is less exclusively focused 
on gay identity. Yet, mistakes seem to be repeated: "According to 
Karl Knapper and on Chan Mark of United Colors, what happened to 
Queer Nation is almost a blow-by-blow replay of what happened to 
the Gay Liberation Front in the 1970s. Knapper says there was 
never enough sensitivity to issues regarding people of color and 
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women" (Kingston 1991, 5). In both cases, the question of how gay 
liberation was connected to other struggles was not answered (See 
Teal 1971 and Adam 1987 for discussions of GLF). 


Although Queer Nation grew out of ACT UP, I want to begin by 
discussing Queer Nation (QN). The first Queer Nation chapter was 
created in New York in 1990 in response to the street violence that 
gays constantly confront. In general, the goals of QN chapters 
_ involve demanding the right to visibility in public spaces. Member 
Laura Morrison explains, " ‘There is no idelogy, no statement of 
purpose. It’s a place to bring ideas for action and find other 
people to work with you’" within goals of "’ fighting homophobia 
and promoting visibility’" (Quoted in Podolsky 1990, 52). The 
constituency from which Queer Nation drew members was similar to 
ACT UP’s constituency. Chee described QN members as "people who 
had been in ACT UP but were HIV negative or interested and wanting 
something other than the emphasis on treatment issues" (1991, 15). 


It is apparent that, at least in large cities, QN wants to 
create a group that does not have an essentialist understanding of 
identity, thus the use of "queer."’ Yet this seems to translate 
into a rhetoric of inclusion and multiplicity more than an 
understanding that anaylsis of issues and actions is connected to 
gender, race, and class. In part, this may be because given the 
primary goal of asserting existence (we’re here, we’re queer, get 
used to it), actions must focus on getting attention more than 
accomplishing any particular goal. In this situation, the movement 
is purely a cultural movement, and given Castells argument, is 
incapable of having a significant impact outside of the community. 


More importantly, however, it seems as if it is impossible for 
groups like Queer Nation to transform themselves into organizations 
with a focus on collective consumption and citizen control. There 
are no issues, beyond the symbolic, upon which to focus; even 
challenging of negative images, once one has accepted multiplicity, 
is unlikely to produce a vision of desired images. The actions that 
can be planned, therefore, are purely defensive. They are 
structured by the given system in ways that will not lead to 
changing the structures. Further, when there is disagreement, 
there are two options: 1) carry out the action anyway since there 
is no way to be held accountable® or 2) since the primary goal is 
visibility, there is no particularly compelling reason to remain 


7Chee writes, "The operant dream is of a community united in 
diversity, queerly ourselves" (1991, 17). 


®In San Francisco, for example, conflict arose over the 
graffiting of the home of Roberta Achtenberg, an action that was 
opposed by women and people of color in the group. This conflict 
played a role in the demise of the QN chapter (Kingston 1991). 
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part of Queer Nation. After all, as Touraine observed, the ability 
to gain media attention does not require institutional affiliation. 
When there are serious problems, without clear common goals, there 
is little reason to remain an organization, much less try to 
transform the organization into one with broader common goals that 
will enable it to act in alliance with other organizations. 


Despite many commonalities between ACT UP and Queer Nation, 
including membership and process, ACT UP has had a more successful 
history. The goals of ACT UP chapters vary somewhat, but all exist 
to fight for increased resources for HIV positive people and People 
Living with AIDS (PLWAsS). It was, however, always apparent to ACT 
UP members that a primary concern of ACT UP had to be affirming gay 
male identity in order to challenge the understanding that AIDS was 
a problem only among "abnormal" people. Yet the way in which the 
balance between “gay group" and "AIDS group" is constructed within 
a particular chapter is not insignificant: 


The ACT UP agenda, when the balance is toward distinctive AIDS 
politics, often focuses more narrowly on prevention and 
treatment issues as in, for example, a San Francisco proposal 
for an ‘AIDS treatment advocacy project’ which argued that 
‘whether it is an entire family with AIDS in Harlem or an HIV+ 
gay man in San Francisco, traetment is ultimatekly the issue 
they are most concerned with.’ More commonly, though, ACT UP 
actions don’t fall on one side or the other, but combine an 
active acceptance of the gay-AIDS connection with an active 
resistance to that connection" (Gamson 1989, 357). 


The dual acceptance/resistance of identity, at its best, leads to 
ACT UP actions that embrace both the creation of spectacle 
necessary to draw media attention (and therefore to challenge 
symbols and create a "we"), and a degree of intellectual engagement 
with social issues that aims for not just spectacle, but 
educational events. In many cases the ability to educate the press 
and the public first requires self-education. 


Self-education is simultaneously made easier and more 
difficult by the open process of ACT UP. The connection between 
process and goals has been recognized in debates in a number of ACT 
UP chapters. Those who remain most committed to ACT UP’s original 
“drugs into bodies" goal have argued that the inclusive, 
participatory process makes it difficult to achieve this goal. In 
San Francisco’, for example, the debate about whether consensus 
decion-making was practical was tied to questions concerning the 
energy given to making conneections between AIDS and issues of 
race, class, and gender. This led to a split into two groups. 


*The situation in San Francisco is not uncommon. Similar 
debates arose in Portland, Minnesota, and New York (See Sadownick 
1990, Harding 1991). 
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"Those in the original chapter argue that the best way to combat 
AIDS is within the context of other social ills while most of those 
who left to form the new chapter of ACT UP [ACT UP/Golden Gate] 
believe that ACT UP had gotten too concerned with wider social 
issues like sexism, racism, and homophobia, thus diluting the 
group’s impact on AIDS" (O’Loughlin 1990, 48). We might identify 
the exclusive focus on AIDS as engagement in a struggle, while the 
desire to connect AIDS to sexism, racism, and homophobia opens up 
the possibility of building a social movement, one which must fight 
for social services, including housing and medical care (collective 
consumption); a reconceptualization of gay identity, both within 
and outside of gay communities (cultural movement); and for control 
of AIDS eduction programs, and programs for PWLAs (citizen control 
movement) .?° 


As critics of identity politics argue, within ACT UP there has 
been some tendency to see identity in increrasingly fragmented 
ways. In few cases, however, has this weakened the potential of 
social movement development. For the most part, it has meant that 
committees and causcuses have developed within the organization in 
order to develop agendas connected to AIDS, but also more closely 
connected to, for example, women and AIDS or people of color and 
AIDS. In New York, these caucuses, as well as others, have 
conducted teach-ins for the group as a whole in order to provide 
the education necessary to conduct actions (See Crimp and Ralston 
1990; Saalfield and Navarro 1991). Additionally, the openness of 
the process means that members of caucuses will have the 
opportunity to make connections between AIDS and other related 
issues at all general meetings. 


Despite this, the process of ACT UP and the mixture of 
identity focus, wide social critique, and focus on AIDS makes 
leadership difficult and means that members cannot be held 
accountable for actions, as in Queer Nation. Perhaps this is most 
apparent in the number of chapters that have either split or 
dissolved over conflicts concerning goals and process. Yet, for 
many chapters, including ACT UP/NY, these tensions have not 
resulted in the death of the organization. ACT UP continues not 
only to plan its own actions, but to work with other groups, some 
with their own identity orientation, to combat AIDS, often 
connecting AIDS to wider social issues.” 


Tt is critical to note that the tension between immediate 
action to satisfy the needs of PWLAs and more long-term social 
change is probably inevitable given that life expectancy for HIV 
positive people and PWLAs is significantly reduced. 


example: 

-- 1991 -- ACT UP/NY _—— a 24-hour "Day of Inspiration" 
with actions all over the city, including a rush-hour blockade 
of Grand Central Station. Harlem Act UP focused on homeless 
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Although AIDS is a particular kind of problem that may be more 
likely to provoke alliance building than many other problems that 
do not suddenly appear and are not as easily preventable, I do not 
believe that AIDS is unique. Rather, I think AIDS activism needs 
to be carefully examined as we attempt to theorize how identity 
groups can build social movements. One important lesson might be 
that common issues encourage people to continue confronting each 
other, and perhaps modifying their understanding of their own 
identity, in ways that less focused agendas, including a civil 
rights agenda, may not be able to do. In urban areas, issues of 
curriculum development for schools, housing, access to health care, 
are a few issues that have a significant impact on how urban 
residents live. Often, the perspective that has guided activism on 
these issues has not been transformative, reinforcing enclave 
mentalities. This is, as we have seen, a likely outcome given the 
constraints on organizing in post-industrial societies. Yet, 
examination of movements in the context of the theory discussed in 
this paper can help us to understand how struggles may be turned 
into movements. Queer activism can be an important component of 
such movements, but a self-conscious decision to conceptualize 
identity as multiple and shifting will not be enough. Rather, 
identity must defined and redefined in the context of activism 
focused not only on the right to openly exisat, but also on broader 
questions of social justice and how resources can be used by an 
active citizenry to increase happiness. 


issues, working with Emmaus House, an advocacy center for 
homeless people. The Latino Committee "stormed the offices 
of Bronx Borrough President Fernando Ferrer" (Nealon 1991, 


-- 1991 -- Anti-war action were planned by ACT UP and Queer 
Nation chapters in many cities during the Gulf War. ACT UP/SF 
cosponsored a demonstration with Pledge of Resistance (Woffard 
and Zeh 1991, 6). 


-- 1990 --ACT UP/Atlanta organized two actions on consecutive 
days. The first, which included reproductive rights 
activists, was to combat sodomy laws, the second to confront 
the Center for Disease Control. The CDC action demanded that 
the CDC recognize that AIDS is increasingly affecting IV drug 
users, people of color, women and children (Gerber 1990, 1,3). 
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RULES 


RULES AND OUTCOMES IN GATT DISPUTE SETTLEMENT 


States enter into regimes because regimes "reduce 
transaction costs of legitimate bargains and increase them for 
illegitimate ones" (Keohane, 1984:90) and because actors forego 
independent decision-making in order to deal with the dilemmas of 
common interests and common aversions (Stein, 1990:39). 
Compliance with regimes (first order compliance, says Fisher, 
1981) is the result of the participant judgment that its 
interests are being served in the particular instance or 
generally. Yet, conflicts between regime participants occur. 
Within GATT, the conflicts are about trade policy behavior which 
has injured the commercial interests of some state in the world 


economy. Thus, the need for dispute settlement (second order 


compliance, says Fisher). The dispute settlement procedures of a 


trade regime help participating states resolve these conflicts by 
eliminating or compensating for commercial injury. They reduce 
transactions costs and are one of the means by which regimes 
promote continuing state cooperation. 

We aim in this paper to explain the outcomes of trade 
disputes settled under GATT regime procedures. The conventional 
realist wisdom would have it that the structure of power between 
the disputants explains trade dispute settlement outcome: The 
strong defeat the weak. The weak suffer what they must, though 


they can sometimes improve their lot through savvy bargaining 
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tactics. We argue that the conventional realist wisdom, however, 
does not explain the outcomes of disputes settled through the 
GATT panel process. We examined all 79 cases of trade dispute 
settlement carried to completion under GATT dispute settlement 
procedures between 1949 and 1990. We find that the relative 
power structures of the disputants did not influence the 
outcomes. This finding contradicts realists and observers of 
GATT processes who opine that regimes do not matter and/or that 
regimes simply ratify power asymmetries. Rather, we find that, 
as GATT dispute settlement procedures have become more rule- 
oriented, the probability of a definitive win outcome for one of 
the disputants has increased. 

In this paper we make arguments about the study of 
international trade disputes in general and about GATT dispute 
settlement specifically. We argue that analysis of international 
trade dispute settlement should take into account the plane at 
which the dispute occurs. That is, international trade disputes 
follow a process by which they start at the domestic level and 
may or may not procede to the international level and from there 


to the purview of GATT dispute settlement procedures. A 


recognition of these various planes helps to clarify the roles of 


power and regime rules in dispute settlement in the world 
economy. 

This working paper is part of a larger project to offer 
systematic explanation of the processes and outcomes of dispute 


settlement regarding international economic and environmental 


relations. We and our colleagues aim to explain the roles of 
regimes (their rules and dispute settlement procedures) as well 
as power in dispute settlement explanation in a number of 
different issue areas of the world economy--services trade, 
foreign direct investment, air pollution, money, sea-based 
resources, biological resources, and intellectual property 
rights. 

In this paper we first present the research problen, 
compare our approach with previous approaches to the study of 
trade dispute settlement, and discuss the "International Economic 
Dispute Settlement Pyramid." We then describe the research 
design, propose hypotheses, review GATT dispute settlement 
procedures, and test the hypotheses against the data. We 
conclude with implications for theory, policy, and additional 


research. 


The Research Problem and a Pyramid Metaphor 


Trade dispute settlement may be investigated in order to 
better understand outcome causes and effects: Can the outcome of 


a trade dispute be explained? Does the outcome have effect on 


trade relations, a state, a market, or a regime? About the 


settlement outcome of trade disputes, an economist may ask, What 
is the market effect of the outcome? As a result of the 
settlement agreement, are markets more or less open? Economic 
studies by Finger, Hall, and Douglas (1982), Hoekman and Leidy 


(1989), Murray and Rousslang (1989), Finger and Murray (1990), 
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Leidy (1991), and Staiger and Wolak (1991) are representative of 
research about the market effects of trade dispute settlement, 
primarily as carried out under antidumping and countervailing 
duty procedures. 

Noting the findings of the market effect scholars that 
antidumping and countervailing duty dispute outcomes tend to 
result in more rather than less protection (a rather unremarkable 
finding, given the purposes of antidumping and countervailing 
duty policies), political economy research by Baldwin (1985), 
Lenway (1985), Goldstein (1986; 1988), Goldstein and Lenway 
(1989) asks, What are the national governmental institutional 
reasons why trade remedy procedures result in outcomes less 
protectionist than would be predicted? Several political 
scientists have employed industry level analysis to explain the 
level of protectionism provided by these procedures (Aggarwal, 
Keohane, and Yoffie, 1987; Hansen, 1990). 

About trade dispute settlement outcomes, a political 
scientist may ask, Who won? Which disputant achieved (or more 
nearly achieved) its objectives? Why? We suggest that important 


analytical distinctions must be made before this question can be 


answered completely. We offer the metaphor of the "International 


Trade Dispute Settlement Pyramid" to help understand 
international trade dispute settlement (and dispute settlement in 


other areas of the world economy). 
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We suggest a four-part typology of international trade dispute 
settlement (mirrored in dispute settlement in other issue areas 


of the world economy): (1) domestically initiated disputes, (2) 


international disputes, (3) regime mediated disputes, (4) regime 


settled disputes. That is, disputes are initiated within a 
polity by domestic interests but may or may not be raised to an 
international plane. For example, a US footwear industry 
complaint against Taiwanese footwear import policies under the 
Section 301 policy was found by the Office of the United States 
Trade Representative to be without merit and was rejected (Ryan, 
1993). If the dispute becomes an international problem, then the 
"governing" regime may or may not mediate the dispute. We mean 
"mediation" in the sense of informal IGO participation, i.e., 
providing information about applicable rules and helping the 
negotiators find common ground. Finally, the dispute may or may 
not be formally settled through the regime by the dispute 
settlement procedures. (This typology of international trade 
disputes is analogous to the study of military conflict. 
Security scholars have classified wars according to level--civil 
wars, localized aggression, regional wars, and world wars.) 
These distinctions are not mere splitting of analytical 


hairs. Our suspicion is that each specific type of dispute is 
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related, at each plane the dynamics of the dispute are different. 
If trade dispute settlement is conceptualized in this way, then 
several questions present themselves. How does a dispute move 
from one plane to the next? Why is a dispute "settled" on one 
plane instead of going up to the next? What theories of 
international relations account for processes and outcomes on any 
one plane? What is the relationship between power and rules in 
explanation of trade dispute settlement within this typology? 

Can extant research regarding international trade dispute 
settlement be re-evaluated? We contend that previous research 
regarding international trade dispute settlement has not taken 
note of these distinctions. The result is arguments by realists 
and liberal institutionalists which talk past one another. 

To the question, Who wins?, Odell (1985) and Conybeare 
(1987) answer that the more powerful usually win, though neither 
tested rules for their explanatory capabilities. Odell 
aggregated US-initiated trade disputes with Korea for the period 
1960 to 1981 to argue that the settlement outcome was usually 


closer to American policy preferences than to Korean policy 


preferences.' Conybeare employed game theory and a small number 


of case studies, ranging from medieval Anglo-Hanse to 
depression-era Smoot-Hawley tariff to post-war US-EC-Japan 
agriculture and steel conflicts, to contend that size predicts 
outcome.” 

In order to illustrate further the importance of our 


analytical distinctions, we cite the interactions between 


multinational corporations and host countries over direct 


investment: Research regarding multinational corporation foreign 


direct investment shows that outcomes (the original deal and 
changes in the relationship) are a function of relative 
bargaining power between the host country and the multinational 
corporation (Kobrin, 1987; Encarnation and Wells, 1985; Bennett 
and Sharpe, 1985; Vernon, 1971). Kobrin finds that technology 
control is the key source of bargaining power between host 
countries and MNCs and he is one among others who emphasize the 
role of technology in economic, political, and social change. 
Aoki (1988) argues that control of technology is the key source 
of bargaining power with Japanese business enterprises, whether 
with domestic or foreign firms. However, we suspect that power 
is so important in firm-state FDI relations because the 
bargaining occurs on a plane in which regime rules are weak. 
There is consensus among students of international politics 
that any explanation of international dispute settlement starts 
with a concept of power and an understanding of a process of 
bargaining. Research informed by bargaining theory has shown 
that weaker states can negotiate much better deals than realism 
would predict. Yoffie (1983) emphasizes that weak bargainers 
must bring a commitment to realize long-run gains. They must (1) 
negotiate for ambiguity, (2) demand compensation for 
restrictions, (3) exploit bureaucratic and interest group 
cleavages within the opponent, and (4) cheat on rules and 


agreements. Snyder and Diesing (1977) and Leng and Wheeler 
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(1979) employ game and bargaining theories in order to predict 
conflict outcomes--war, capitulation, compromise. However, we 
propose that bargaining processes differ at different planes in 
the international trade dispute settlement pyramid. 

Liberal institutionalists contend that realist approaches do 
not fully explain bilateral trade dispute settlement outcomes 
since they ignore mediating variables such as arbitrators, regime 
rules, and regime dispute settlement procedures. Keohane and Nye 
(1977:55) explain that “power over outcomes will be conferred by 
organizationally dependent capabilities, such as voting power, 
ability to form coalitions, and control of elite networks...." 
International regimes, ie., “principals, norms, rules and 
decision-making procedures around which actor expectations 
converge in a given issue area" (Krasner, 1983:1), also may be 
intervening variables in a dispute settlement. As is implicit in 
the distinction between a "regime" (rules and procedures) and a 
"meta-regime" (norms and principles) made by Aggarwal (1985), 
international regimes are typically based on public international 
law and are usually associated with an international governmental 
organization (IGO). Since most international law is treaty-based 
(Henkin, Pugh, Schacter, and Smit, 1980:36-113), international 
regimes are usually (though not always) based on the codified 
rules of treaties among states. The IGO serves for state 


participants in an international regime the important purposes of 


providing informational, financial, and technical assistance, a 


forum for rule creation, and procedures to resolve disputes and 


ensure rule compliance (Jacobson, 1984:83). Keohane (1984:238) 
explains that "regimes are less important as centralized 
enforcers of rules than as facilitators of agreement among 
governments." Princen (1992) studies the role of intermediaries 
in international dispute settlement. He shows that 
intermediaries can promote settlement by providing information 
and proposing alternative solutions which have eluded the 
disputants. The intermediary may be the representative of a 
third country or an international organization. International 
law scholars also assess the roles of international laws and 
organizations in the settlement of disputes (Merrills, 1991; 
Reisman, 1991; Hudec, 1990; Jackson, 1989; Bilder, 1986; Fisher, 


1981). However, empirical support for the institutionalist 


claims of liberal theory in world politics is thin. Perhaps the 


lack of empiricism accounts for the vagueness of the liberal 
institutionalist claims: Under precisely what circumstances do 
regimes influence dispute settlement outcomes? 

Analysis of GATT dispute settlement by international lawyers 
Hudec (1990) and Pescatore (1992) takes an institutionalist 
approach to explanation of GATT dispute settlement. Hudec 
(1990:295) contends that fundamental disagreements about the 
substance of the rules reduce the effectiveness of dispute 
settlement procedures at GATT more than any weaknesses in the 
procedures. He explains that the decline in the use of GATT 
dispute settlement procedures in the 1960s was due to a loss of 


confidence in "legalization" and in a perception that the rules 
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were out-dated (Hudec, 1990: 152). Pescatore, a GATT secretariat 
official who works directly with dispute settlement, (1992:21-22) 
opines that the dispute settlement process has become more 
legalistic substantively and procedurally. Hazard (1988:105) in 
a fine empirical, public policy study of GATT dispute settlement 
concludes that the ability of GATT to successfully resolve 
disputes depends upon "(1) member acceptance of the rules of the 
system, (2) the credibility of the system, and (3) the consensus 
over the underlying substantive rules." Yet, none of the three 
studies systematically tested their propositions and Hazard’s 
research aim was to evaluate the "success" rate of GATT dispute 
settlement. We wanted more systematic analysis of the role of 
rules and dispute settlement procedures in explanation of GATT 
dispute settlement outcomes. 

Though review of the literature suggests that two mutually 
exclusive explanations of bilateral economic dispute settlement 
exist, the power-orientation model of the structural realist 
school and the rule-orientation model of the liberal 
institutionalist school, the arguments of Stein (1990) and 
Kratochwil (1989) indicate that both rules and power influence 
state behavior and are complementary, not contradictory, 
explanatory variables in international relations. However, Stein 
and Kratochwil argue at a rather high plane of abstraction. Ryan 
(1993), in a study of 39 cases of Pacific trade dispute 


settlement under the US Section 301 policy, compares the 


capabilities of realist and liberal political economy 
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explanations of 301 processes and outcomes. He argues that both 
realist and liberal political economy are needed to explain the 
processes and outcomes in trade disputes of this type. Realist 
political economy better explains the important role of power; 
liberal political economy better explains the important role of 
the GATT regime. Yet, Ryan’s research design--power asymmetrical 
bilateral dispute settlement of US-Japan, US-Korea, 
US-Taiwan--limits the generalizability of the findings. The goal 


of the present research project is to come to a more complete 


understanding of the process and outcome of international trade 


dispute settlement. We seek a more adequate understanding of the 
roles which regimes (their rules and dispute settlement 
procedures) as well as power play in the bargaining strategies 
which states bring to bilateral economic dispute settlement and 
in explanation of processes and outcomes and propose that the 
International Trade Dispute Settlement Pyramid contributes 


analytically toward that end. 


Research Design and Hypotheses 


We classified outcomes in GATT panel assisted trade dispute 
settlement as one of three types: win, compromise, or ambiguous. 
A "win" outcome means that either the initiator or respondent is 
found to be in noncompliance with a rule and is urged to change 
its behavior. A "compromise" outcome means that neither party is 
found to be in noncompliance with a rule and that a negotiated 


settlement is achieved. An "ambiguous" outcome means that 
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neither party is found to be in noncompliance and the parties are 
urged to consult further toward settlement. 

Is it reasonable to hypothesize that power may have 
something to do with predicting outcomes of GATT dispute 
settlement? The short answer, according to the classical 
realists, is yes. Classical realists assert that structures of 
bilateral power offer parsimonious explanations about inter-state 
conflict resolution; they do not put much stock in regime 
characteristics such as rules and dispute settlement procedures. 
Accordingly, realism would assert that power should be more 
useful than rules as a predictor of GATT dispute outcomes and 
that the more powerful state should win regardless of regime 
rules. Furthermore, in the real world of international trade 
relations, observers of GATT--especially if from developing 
countries--insist that GATT procedures just ratify power 
asymmetries. 

All realists, however, do not reject regimes out of hand. 
Krasner (1985:3-31) analyzes regimes through realist eyes. He 
argues that there are two types of power which can be asserted 
within the regime context--relational power and meta-power. 
Relational power means asserting power within the regime context 
in order to obtain more favorable outcome. Meta-power means 
asserting power within the regime context in order to alter the 


norms of the regime. In the present study, GATT trade disputes 


represent situations where actors would be exercising relational 


power. If, however, it turns out that relational power does not 
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explain GATT dispute settlement outcomes (and we think it does 


not), then Krasner’s meta-power notion may still have much to say 


about creation of regimes and their rules and procedures. If 
there is a bias in the rules due to power distribution at the 
creation of the regime, then there might be a systematic bias in 
the dispute settlement outcomes. Indeed, realism may have much 
to say about the initiation pattern of disputes, i.e., at the 
bottom of the pyramid. For example, Lake (1988) is able to 
deduce trade policy preferences from the size of a state’s 
economy and its relative productivity level. 

Thus, structural realism and liberal institutionalism 
recommend hypotheses which may be tested regarding the outcome of 
trade disputes settled by adoption of a GATT dispute settlement 
panel report. Since realism has been the dominant research 
tradition in the study of world politics, it is important to test 
its propositions even in the situations at the top of the pyramid 
where we hypothesize that rules ought to matter the most and 
power ought to matter the least. Realism suggests the following 


hypothesis: 


Hi. The GATT dispute settlement procedure tends to find in 


favor of the more powerful dispute participant. 


Liberal institutionalism suggests the following counter- 
hypothesis: 


H2. The GATT dispute settlement procedure tends to find in 


favor of the disputant with the stronger legal argument. 
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In order to test the relative utility of power and rule 
variables in explaining the outcome of trade disputes, we employ 


a dataset of 79 dispute cases settled under GATT auspices. 


The dataset is composed of the universe of disputes between 1949 
and 1990 settled under GATT auspices through the adoption of a 
GATT panel report by the GATT Council. All of the disputes were 
settled with the help of either a GATT working party or panel of 
experts under the GATT Article XXIII dispute settlement 
procedure. All of the disputes were resolved through a completed 
GATT dispute settlement process, i.e., the final report of the 
working party or panel was accepted by the GATT Council. The 
cases were assembled and published by GATT Secretariat staff 
members (Pescatore etal., 1992). The authors then separately 
coded a variety of variables for each case. 

In order to operationalize power, we employed GNP per capita 
aS a measure of state power.’ Due to the lack of consistent time 
series data from 1949 to 1990, we created GNP per capita rankings 
for four cross sections--1963, 1973, 1983, and 1989. Each of the 
four cross sections were ranked according to a ten interval 
scale, with 1 as the lowest rank of GNP per capita and 10 as the 


highest rank. This ranking was devised by dividing the 


difference between the highest and lowest GNP per capita by ten.’ 
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In order to operationalize outcomes, we classified definitive 
outcomes as initiator wins or respondent wins and nondefinitive 
outcomes are coded as compromise or ambiguous outcomes. Results 
are reported below. 

The GATT dataset is an interesting and useful one for the 
testing of a number of propositions regarding international trade 
dispute settlement. However, the dataset imposes limitations on 
the research as well. First, during the time period under study, 
perhaps some 150 bilateral disputes were initiated at GATT but 
were terminated prematurely (Jackson, 1989:99). It would be 


quite interesting to compare the prematurely terminated cases 


with the completed cases. The comparison might offer interesting 


new insights into the relationship between power and rules. 
However, access to the GATT documents of terminated cases is 
restricted. A second limitation of the dataset is that it 
includes no bilateral trade disputes which were settled without 
GATT involvement. Nevertheless, despite the caveats, the GATT 
dataset used here tests the power approach because of the great 
variation in the relative power levels of the disputants and 
tests preliminarily the utility of rules in the explanation of 
international economic dispute settlement. The GATT dataset 
affords an interesting first cut. We discuss in the conclusion 


section what we think can be done with a richer dataset. 


{ 


GATT Dispute Settlement Procedures 


The GATT regime is based upon the 1947 General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, an agreement which was intended by the 23 
original contracting parties to be a provisional step toward the 
creation of the International Trade Organization (ITO) (Diebold, 
1952; Jackson, 1969; Dam, 1970). Though the ITO never came into 
being, the contracting parties nevertheless developed the GATT 
into an international regime aimed at regulating state trade 
policies concerning trade in goods. 

The GATT regime includes an international governmental 
organization and thereby an executive head and secretariat staff 
(albeit technically leased from the United Nations) which 
administers the activities of the organization. The regime 
includes rules regarding contracting party trade behavior which 
have been codified into the original GATT treaty and into many 
subsequent agreements. The regime includes a forum--the 
multilateral trade negotiations--for additional rule creation. 
The regime includes procedures for the settlement of disputes 
between and among the contracting parties concerning their GATT 


rights and obligations. 


Disputes between and among the contracting parties regarding 


their rights and obligations with the regime occasionally occur. 
When disputes occur, the regime specifies procedures for 


settlement. The basic dispute settlement procedure provided in 
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the GATT treaty is "consultation," i.e., bilateral negotiation. 


GATT Article XXII provides that 


Each contracting party shall accord sympathetic 
consideration to, and shall afford adequate opportunity for 
consultation regarding, such representations as may be made 
by another contracting party with respect to any matter 
affecting the operation of this Agreement. 


GATT Article XXIII explicitly obligates the contracting party 


states to consult when noncompliance is charged: 


If any contracting party should consider that any benefit 
accruing to it directly or indirectly under this Agreement 
is being nullified or impaired or that the attainment of any 
objective of the Agreement is being impeded as the result of 
(a) the failure of another contracting party to carry out 
its obligations under this Agreement, or (b) the application 
by another contracting party of any measure whether or not 
it conflicts with the provisions of the Agreement, or (c) 
the existence of any other situation, the contracting party 
may, with a view to the satisfactory adjustment of the 
matter, make written representations or proposals to the 
other contracting party or parties which it considers to be 
concerned. Any contracting party thus approached shall give 
sympathetic consideration to the representations or 
proposals made to it. 


Article XXIII specifies a role in bilateral trade dispute 


settlement for the GATT institution: 


If no satisfactory adjustment is effected between the 
contracting parties concerned within a reasonable time, or 
if the difficulty is of the type described in paragraph 1 
(c) of this Article, the matter may be referred to the 
contracting parties. The contracting parties shall promptly 
investigate any matter so referred to them and shall make 
appropriate recommendations to the contracting parties which 
they consider to be concerned, or give a ruling on the 
matter as appropriate. 
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However, it is important to point out that Article XXIII does not 
obligate disputants to take their problem to the GATT institution 
for settlement: The disputants may resolve their problem 
bilaterally. The practice at GATT nevertheless developed for the 
contracting parties, upon request of the disputants, to assist in 
the resolution of bilateral disputes through the formation of 
"working parties" (by 1948) and "panels of experts (by 1952) 
(Hudec, 1990). 

Article XXIII further provides that GATT contracting parties 
may sanction retaliation against the noncompliant state: 

If the contracting parties consider that the circumstances 

are serious enough to justify such action, they may 

authorize a contracting party or parties to suspend the 

application to any other obligations under this Agreement as 

they determine to be appropriate in the circumstances. 
The sanction of suspension of benefits is thereby explicit in the 
regime. Yet, the policy option also includes even termination of 
participation in the whole GATT regime. To the GATT authors 
"(c]jonsultations could not guarantee a satisfactory remedy. The 
only complete protection against nonreciprocity was a termination 
clause that would allow the disappointed party to get out of the 
agreement altogether, on short notice" (Hudec, 1990:24). After 
45 years of regime development, however, this is no longer a 
viable policy option for most GATT members. 

In addition to bilateral consultation under Article XXIII, 


the GATT regime provides through its treaties other special 


dispute settlement procedures. Indeed, over thirty distinct 
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procedures can be identified in the original GATT treaty and in 
the additional multilateral codes of conduct negotiated in the 
Tokyo Round MTN (Jackson, 1984). Separate procedures exist under 
GATT concerning, for example, antidumping, countervailing duty, 
safeguard (escape clause), and customs procedures. 

Disputes may be resolved with GATT help through either the 
working party or panel procedures, though the latter procedure 
has for many years been the norm (Plank, 1987; Pescatore, 1992). 
In our study, 67 of the 79 cases were settled under the panel 
process. Nine cases were settled under the working party 
process. (Three cases were settled outside regular procedures, 


through a contracting party resolution or an advisory opinion.) 


A working party is composed of representatives of the disputing 


parties as well as representatives from the GATT Secretariat and 
other interested contracting party states. A panel is composed 
of three to five experts who issue an objective (ideally, at 
least), written report after a period of investigation. A former 


GATT Secretariat official explains, 


In 1952, ...the GATT contracting parties adopted the panel 
procedure to deal with complaints, according to which 
members serve as individuals and are selected for their 
personal qualifications and special knowledge of the GATT. 
As a former secretariat member recalls, the panel procedure 
was an invention--almost a conspiracy--devised by the 
secretariat to loosen the hold of the bigger powers which 
dominated the working parties at the time, and to re-inforce 
the secretariat’s role in guiding and drafting rulings or 
recommendations to be submitted to the plenary session. The 
Executive-Secretary, now called the Director-General of the 
GATT, declared in a note written in 1955 that "the primary 
function of the panel is to prepare an objective analysis 
for consideration by the contracting parties, in which the 
special interests of individual governments are subordinated 
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to the basic objective of applying the Agreement impartially 
and for the benefit of the contracting parties in general" 
(Plank, 1987:55). 

One or both of the disputants request to the GATT Council 
that a panel be established to investigate and adjudicate the 
dispute. The panel will not be established without the consent 
of both parties to the dispute. The GATT Council then authorizes 
the Director General to assemble a panel, who does so with the 
consultation of the disputants. The panel composition must be 
(and usually is) approved by the GATT Council. 

Aided by written submissions by the disputants, the panel 
members carry out an investigation which includes analysis by the 
Secretariat staff and oral hearings with the disputants. The 
process from initiation to panel report adoption usually takes 
about a year (Plank 1987:94). Pescatore (1992:21) explains that 
GATT dispute settlement procedures were reformed toward greater 
legalization by the 1979 Understanding on Dispute Settlement. 

The 1979 procedural reform motivates the analytical split in our 
study between pre- and post-1980 cases. Further reforms were 


promulgated by the 1982 Ministerial Declaration on Dispute 


Settlement, the 1984 Action on Dispute Settlement, and the 1989 


Dispute Settlement Procedures Improvements. Uruguay Round 


negotiators continue to attempt dispute settlement reform. 


Findings 
Which countries are involved? Trade disputes resolved 


through GATT procedures usually involve the advanced 


industrialized countries. The initiators in over half of the 


cases (45/85)° were the United States (26 cases), the EC (10 


cases), and Canada (9 cases). Japan initiated only once. Among 
developing countries, only Chile and Uruguay initiated as many as 
three times. The respondents in 55% of the cases were the United 
States (16 cases), the EC (17 cases), Japan (10 cases), and 
Canada (8 cases). Developing countries (7 cases) only 
occassionally are respondents in GATT dispute settlement, but the 
Brazilians have been respondents three times. Nonmarket 
countries (1 case) rarely participate in GATT dispute settlement. 

Who initiates against whom? We coded the 
initiator-respondent pairs according to industrialized, 
developing, and nonmarket country. In about 65% (62/95) of the 
cases, the industrialized countries initiated dispute settlement 
against other industrialized countries. The developing countries 
initiated against the industrialized countries in about 27% of 
the cases. Only a few cases were initiated by industrialized 
countries against developing countries. Thus, GATT dispute 
settlement has mainly been employed by the industrialized 
countries against each other. However, our findings below 
suggest that, as a matter of state strategy, developing countries 
could take greater advantage than they do of GATT dispute 
settlement against the typically more powerful industrialized 
states. 

In GATT dispute settlement, who wins? We define "win" 


according to the panel report decision. Thus, we coded the cases 
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according to four possible outcomes: (1) win in favor of 
initiator, (2) win in favor of respondent, (3) compromise 
settlement, and (4) ambiguous determination. We find that 
initiators benefit from GATT dispute settlement: In over 60% 
(48/79) of cases, the initiators won. The respondents won in 
only 10% (8) of the disputes. The second largest category of 
dispute outcome was not "respondent wins," but "compromise 
settlement"--21% (17/79). Too, three cases resulted in ambiguous 
reports and three cases resulted in advisory opinions. That is, 
in many GATT dispute settlement cases (more than 25%), there are 
no definitive winners and losers. 

Which variable better predicts dispute outcome? We test 
power for predictive ability. Does the more powerful state win? 
In order to test hypothesis H1, that power predicts dispute 
settlement outcome, we used a simple chi-square analysis in order 
to determine if the distribution of cases differs significantly 
from the expected. One dimension of the table classifies the 
relative power balance, the other dimension classifies the 
outcome according to definitive or not definitive (as described 


in the research design). 


Table 2 shows that the outcomes were roughly equally divided 


regardless of whether GNP rankings favored initiators or 


respondents. The chi square score for the contingency table 
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supports the proposition that, in general, there is little 
predictive ability for bilateral state power in GATT dispute 
settlement. So, initiators usually win, even when weaker than 
the respondent. Thus, an alternative explanation of GATT dispute 
settlement outcome is needed. Why do initiators typically win? 
Or, how can we account for definitive outcomes? How can we 
account for compromise or ambiguous outcomes? 

We classified all of the dispute cases according to win or 


compromise/ambiguous outcome. 


Table 3 shows that 55 of the cases resulted in win outcomes; 20 
of the cases resulted in compromise or ambiguous outcomes. Since 
GATT dispute settlement procedures became more legalistic after 
the 1979 contracting party agreement regarding dispute settlement 
and the conclusion of the Tokyo Round MTN, we bifurcated the 
cases: 1949-1979, 1980-1990. We note that GATT procedures were 
carried to conclusion in 39 cases between 1980 and 1989; they had 


been carried to conclusion only 36 times in the 30 previous 


years. Since after 1980 the lawyers became more instrumental in 


the analysis of the disputes and in the drafting of the final 
panel reports, we expected that outcomes would tend to be more 
"win," i.e., more definitive and less compromise/ambiguous, after 
1980. Our expectation was supported: In the period 1949 to 


1979, 23 of 36 cases® resulted in win outcomes. In the period 
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1980 to 1990, 32 of 39 of cases resulted in win outcomes. The 
outcomes have become more win-oriented and definitive and less 
compromise or ambiguous), supporting our proposition that regime 
rules and dispute settlement procedures matter. 

We also expected to find systematic differences between the 
pre-1980 and post-1980 periods regarding the applicable rules in 
the disputes. The GATT regime is a dynamic institution: Its 
rules do not cover all trade problems, but the Tokyo Round MTN 
contributed significantly to the body of GATT rules when new 
codes were agreed to in many areas of international trade 
relations in 1979. Again, our expectation is supported by the 


data. 


In the pre-1980 period, the rules most commonly at issue in 
disputes were Article II (tariff schedule), Article XVI 
(subsidies), Article 11 (quantitative restraints), and Article 
III (national treatment). Occasional disputes involved 


antidumping/countervailing duty, balance of payments safeguards, 


administration of quotas, state trading enterprises, treaty 


acceptance, withdrawal of concessions, and the Protocol of 
Provisional Application. In the post-1980 period, the rules most 
commonly at issue were Article XI (quantitative restraints) -- 
overwhelmingly so--and national treatment. Occasional disputes 


involved tariff concessions, AD/CVD, customs valuation and fees, 
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emergency safeguards, general exceptions, treaty acceptance, and 
the Tokyo Round Government Procurement Code. 

After the Tokyo Round, tariffs decline as significant 
barriers to world trade, hence the decline of tariffs as an issue 
in completed GATT dispute settlement cases. Subsidies and 
countervailing duties received their own, separate dispute 
settlement procedures as a result of the Tokyo Round Subsidies 
Code, hence the decline in subsidy cases. Quantitative 
restraints persisted as a significant problem in world trade 
relations in the 1980s and became the single largest category of 
cases settled by a completed GATT panel. The prohibition of 
quantitative restraints in Article XI is quite simple and direct 
though the exceptions (such as the Article XII exception for BOP 


reasons) complicate the rules. National treatment is one of the 


trickiest problems in international trade relations: It may be 


easier for states to agree to eliminate tariffs and quotas (and 
simpler to monitor compliance) than to make the domestic policy 
changes needed to insure compliance with the national treatment 
obligation of GATT Article III. Hence, it is no surprise that 
national treatment is growing as an issue for GATT dispute 
settlement. We also suspect that a richer dataset will show that 
many national treatment cases never reach the panel report 
adoption stage because the rules are too ambiguous for definitive 
panel findings. 

However, without systematic, empirical investigation of 


trade dispute settlement on the two planes below regime-settled 
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disputes, we cannot offer satisfactory explanation for these 
findings. In the concluding section of the paper, we offer some 


hypotheses and research tactics. 


Conclusions 


The conventional wisdom would have it that the strong defeat 
the weak when settling trade disputes. We show that the 
conventional wisdom cannot explain the outcomes of trade disputes 
which are settled under GATT procedures. The structure of power 
does not explain GATT dispute settlement outcome. Furthermore, 
we raise some doubts about the validity of the claim that 
structure of power explains trade dispute settlement in general. 
The GATT regime apparently filters out bilateral structure of 
power, though power may be re-admitted after the panel finding. 
Our dataset does not include implementation and compliance 
records of dispute settlement outcomes, hence we cannot further 
test the relationship between power and rules. Ryan (1993) found 
that the United States threatened sanction after achieving GATT 
panel wins in order to get the Japanese, Korean, and Taiwanese 


governments to implement the panel finding and settle the 


dispute. The US International Trade Commission in a study of 


GATT dispute settlement found that about 30% of panel reports got 
full compliance, about 30% got partial compliance, and the 
remainder got little action for considerable periods of time 
(1985:64). However, the ITC found that only 6 of 75 cases 


received no action at all. Nevertheless, the results of our 
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study indicate that students of trade dispute settlement must 
take account of the GATT regime as an intervening variable and 
suggests that students of bilateral trade dispute settlement 
should ask new research questions: Does the structure of 
bilateral power explain outcomes in trade disputes settled before 
the creation of the GATT? or did bilateral treaties of 
Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation influence outcomes in the 
pre-GATT period? Conybeare (1985) took little account of the 
GATT regime (or any other trade regime) in his research study on 
so-called trade wars and we think that his US-EC-Japan steel 
dispute and US-EC Chicken War cannot be understood very well 
without careful attention to the GATT. Does the structure of 
bilateral power explain outcomes in trade disputes settled after 
the creation of the GATT regime when the rules of the regime are 
weak? i.e, lower in the pyramid? 

We suspect that power matters most at the bottom of the 
pyramid, matters less at each plane upward in the pyramid, and 
that regimes matter more at each plane upward in the pyramid. We 


hypothesize that regime rules are the key explanatory variables: 


The definiteness of the rules and their applicability to the 


dispute (a liberal institutionalist hypothesis) do explain the 
outcomes. That is, if a dispute is covered by sufficiently 
unambiguous GATT rules, then the determination of the GATT panel 
tends to clearly specify a winner and a loser. On the other 
hand, if the rules are ambiguous or their applicability to the 


the dispute is uncertain, then the GATT panel tends to report 
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that a compromise settlement had been reached or to issue an 
ambiguous determination. Thus, we predict that trade disputes 
which are settled with the help of an adopted GATT panel report 
generally are rule-oriented, not power-oriented, diplomacy 
(Jackson, 1980) and that GATT contracting parties can improve 
GATT dispute settlement by refining GATT rules. 

As an initial research step in this direction, in order to 
define the rule variable, we looked to legal research regarding 
imprecision in legal writing (Allen, 1980; Allen & Saxon, 1993). 
Imprecision in legal writing may take two general forms: 
incompleteness and uncertainty. If incomplete, then rules remain 
unwritten. If uncertain, then rules are written, but suffer from 
semantic vagueness (i.e., uncertainty due to meaning) or from 
syntactic ambiguity (i.e., uncertainty due to sentence 
structure). We refer here to the rules of an international 
economic regime as either "definite" or "indefinite." A 
"definite" rule is explicit, possesses distinct and certain 
limits, and is free of uncertainty and ambiguity. An 
"indefinite" rule is either uncertain or incomplete. A dispute 
may find rules which are applicable or may find that all rules 


are inapplicable. Thus, for every dispute rules are either 


definite or indefinite, either applicable or inapplicable. 


Hence, the following hypotheses will merit testing: 
H2a. When regime rules covering the dispute are definite and 
when the rules apply to the dispute at hand, the GATT panel 


dispute settlement process tends to result in a win outcome. 
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H2b. When regime rules covering the disputes are 
indefinite, dispute settlement outcome tends to result in 
compromise or an ambiguous GATT panel outcome. 
If support can be found for H2b, then the following hypothesis 
merits testing: 

H3. When regime rules are indefinite, bilateral state power 

predicts dispute settlement outcome. 

We hypothesize that power and rules are both variables 
deployed by states as part of the bargaining strategies and that 
power is deployed at the lower plane of the pyramid and rules at 
the higher end of the pyramid. Structural realist and liberal 
institutional theories both posit that decision-makers reason and 
choose among alternatives, though the former explains that 
decision-makers choose only under threat of sanction while the 
latter explains that, whether rule, norm, or threat, the 
prescription offers decision-makers reasons for action, for 
choice among alternatives.® Rules offer GATT panel adjudicators, 
we hypothesize, reasons for action. Thus, we expect that 
definite rules which cover a dispute offer reason for win 


outcome. Indefinite or inapplicable rules offer reason for a 


compromise or ambiguous GATT panel ruling. 


The findings here suggest that a GATT contracting party with 
a good legal case against a trade partner is likely to win--if we 
are right about the relationship the roles of regime rules in 
international trade dispute settlement (and provided that the 


alleged noncompliance involves a definitive, unambiguous rule of 
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the GATT regime). On the other hand, we also suspect that state 
trade strategists will find that when the regime rules are 
indefinite, there will likely be no winner in GATT dispute 
settlement: The GATT panel will issue an ambiguous report or 
broker a negotiated, compromise settlement. 

The findings of Grieco (1990), who empirically studied GATT 
dispute settlement regarding the special procedures of the Tokyo 
Round codes, are suggestive in this regard. Grieco found that 
the compliance records varied by code: Customs Valuation and 
Import Licensing received good compliance; Antidumping, 
Government Procurement, and Technical Barriers received medium 
compliance; Subsidies received low compliance. Grieco offers no 
explanation for these findings, for his purpose was to show that 
realism is "logically more compelling" (1990:216) in the 
explanation of GATT dispute settlement than liberalism. However, 
if we are right, then the variation in compliance outcomes may 
co-vary with the definitiveness of the rules in the Tokyo Round 
codes and Grieco is only half-right: Disaggregation of dispute 
settlement (following our pyramid metaphor) leads to the 
conclusion that liberalism and realism each significantly 
contribute to explanation. 

We are left to explain why the rules are definitive in some 
issue areas and ambiguous in others. So far, we have offered no 
consideration of the role of domestic politics in the study of 


bilateral trade dispute settlement. We suspect that domestic 


political variables must be encorporated into a comprehensive 


explanation of the dynamics of bilateral trade dispute 
settlement. Examining Grieco’s findings, we note that the 
customs valuation and import licensing issues are rather distant 
from domestic business interest groups. Subsidies (once 
granted), on the other hand, quite closely engage business 


interest groups and antidumping, government procurement, 


technical barriers may fall somewhere in between. The capacity 


of state government to resist domestic political pressure may 
vary systematically and predictably. This analysis suggests to 
us the following hypothesis: 

H3. The more the issue involves domestic business interests, 

the greater the difficulty in rule creation, the greater the 

need for dispute settlement, and the higher the level of 
noncompliance with dispute settlement agreements. 
The testing of this hypothesis awaits further research employing 
a richer dataset. 

Normatively, we can ask, How can the dispute settlement 
procedures be improved to facilitate agreement? Plank (1987), 
Davey (1987), and Hazard (1988) suggest that procedures be (1) 
hastened through internal deadlines, (2) carried out by 
permanent, not ad hoc, panel tribunals, (3) concluded by report 
adoption of the GATT Council without the disputants voting, (4) 
augmented with new dispute settlement procedures, (5) expanded to 
allow third countries greater participation, (6) stream-lined by 
screening out inappropriate disputes, and (7) ensured through 


strengthened GATT surveillance capabilities which make 
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implementation and compliance more likely. All of these 
proposals for reform have merit, because procedures are 
important. Yet, if our hypotheses are correct, then effective 
dispute settlement rests primarily on the definiteness of the 
rules and the best way to improve GATT dispute settlement is to 
improve extant GATT rules and to write new GATT rules. 

In summary, we make three main contributions to the study of 
bilateral trade dispute settlement: (1) Bargaining strategies, 
processes, and outcomes depend upon the plane of the 
International Trade Dispute Settlement Pyramid. (2) Power does 
not matter in explaining the outcomes of adopted GATT panel 
reports. (3) Regime rules and dispute settlement procedures do 
matter in explaining the outcomes of adopted GATT panel reports. 
The findings of this study have important implications for 
students of and practitioners within international regimes 
generally, for theory regarding regime dispute settlement can be 
generalized beyond trade relations to other areas of 


international economic relations. 
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1.We note that none of Odell’s cases involved adopted GATT panel 
findings, which may provide support for our contention that power 
matters more lower in the pyramid. 


2.Odell and Conybeare argue similarly to students of international 
security who have offered explanations of why states start wars and 
who usually wins. Bueno de Mesquita (1981) explains that states 
are rational utility maximizers when it comes to war-proneness, 
while Lebow (1981) emphasizes that their rationality is bounded. 
Organski and Kugler (1980) point out that states whose economic and 
political power is rising usually start and win wars. 


3.Power may be variously defined, depending upon the research 
problem. Deutsch (1969:257) presents the classic definition of 
power: "Power... is the abilit to prevail in conflict and to 
overcome obstacles." However, Waltz (1977:192) points out that 
Deutsch’s definition suggests that to fail to get one’s way implies 
weakness and lack of power. Therefore, power ought to be 
understood in terms of capabilities. Organski and Kugler (1980:5) 
define power as "the ability of one nation to control the behavior 
of another for its own ends." Following Organski and others, we 
have chosen GNP per capita as the most basic indicator of power 
capabilities. Since the frequent allegation is that GATT panels 
favor the big countries, GNP per capita is a good measure in order 
to test this proposition. 


4.The rankings are fairly consistent over time. A correlation 
matrix was constructed which measured the correlation between each 
cross-section year and every other. The lowest correlation 
coefficient was between 1963 and 1989, .825. This is still very 
high. The countries which changed ranking the most were the 
industrialized countries which had been devastated by World War II. 
The developing countries changed very little. Overall, the gap 
between the least developed countries and the richer developing 
countries grew from $3,058.4 million to $23,233 million in 1989. 
The data was gathered from the United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency annual report, World Military Expenditures and 
Arms Transfers. The ACDA gathered most of its raw data from the 
World Bank. 


5.The sample size for the initiators is n=85, for the respondents 
n=92. Sample size is larger than the sample of 79 dispute cases 
because some cases were multilateral disputes with either more than 
one initiator or more than one respondent. Multilateral dispute 
cases are disaggregated into their constituent dyads. Since only 
about 10% of the GATT dispute settlement universe is multilateral, 
disaggregation should not be a problen. 


6.We omitted four cases because they were advisory opinions to a 
single state contracting party and, thus, were not disputes between 
two contracting parties. 
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6.The choices faced by states are similar to those posed by Locke 
in his Second Treatise (page 21) description of the situation faced 
by Jeptha and his adversary Ammonites. In a situation without a 
judge, Jeptha of necessity goes to war, thus submitting his 
"dispute," as it were, to the supreme authority. In international 
trade disputes, states submit their disputes to a higher power--the 
judgment of the GATT. 
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Table 2. State Power Balances 
and GATT Dispute Settlement Outcomes 


Definitive Nondefinitive 
Outcome Outcome 


Power Favors ye 11 33 
Initiator 


Power Favors 24 31 
Respondent 


Power=Tie 9 11 
Total 55 75 


Chi Square=1.43 (d.f.=2), which is not significant at 0.5 is then than 
p is less than 0.3 


Table 3. Time and GATT Dispute Settlement Outcomes 


Definitive Nondefinitive Total 
Outcome Outcome 


1949-79 23 13 36 
1980-89 32 7 39 


Total 55 20 75 


Chi Square=3.15 (d.f. =1) which is significant significant at 0.1 is than 
p is less than 0.05 


=: . 


Table 4a. GATT Rules and Dispute Settlement Outcomes 
Pre-1980 Period 


Rule (GATT Article) Definitive | Nondefinitive 
Outcome Outcome 


2 tariff schedule 5 


3 national treatment 2 


6 AD and CVD 1 


11 quantitative restraints 


12 BOP safeguards 


13 administration of quotas 


16 subsidies 


17 state trading enterprises 


19 emerging safeguards 


23 nullification 


26 treaty acceptance 


27 concession withdrawal 


28 tariff schedule change 
Total 


me 


Table 4b. GATT Rules and Dispute Settlement Outcomes 
Post-1980 Period 


Rule (GATT Article) Definitive | Nondefinitive 
Outcome Outcome 


2 tariff schedule 4 


3 national treatment 5 


6 AD and CVD 1 


7 customs valuation l 


8 customs fees 


11 quantitative restraints 


19 emergency safeguards 


20 general exceptions 


26 treaty acceptance 


GPR govt procurement 


Total 


Total 
0 
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ABSTRACT 


Lobbying for protection by declining import competing sectors often 
results in the establishment of significant trade barriers. Based on firm 
level data in the U.S. steel industry, we document systematic information on 
which type of firm lobbies, who the beneficiaries of trade protection are, and 
how firms behave under protection. 


Steel firms that lobby for protection tend to be larger, more involved in 
steel operations, less profitable and less willing to spend on R&D than steel 
firms that do not lobby for protection. Lobbying firms paid both their 
workers and their top executives more than do non-lobbying firms. Top 
executive compensation is also less related to profits and more related to 
sales in lobbying firms. 


The stock prices of both lobbying and non-lobbying firms’ reacted 
positively to the initial enactment of price-based protection in 1977, however 
the stocks of lobbying firms reacted more positively to quantity-based 
protection in 1982 and 1984. Top executive compensation rose following the 
implementation of quantity-based protection in the early 1980’s although it 
had declined earlier. For lobbying firms, this rebound was not accompanied by 
improved firm performance. In addition, protectionist policies might actually 
be associated with wage increases. Reductions in labor costs that did occur 
appear to be primarily the result of reductions in employment. 


The retrenchment and exit pattern in the declining steel industry is 
curious. On the one hand, reduction in capacity, as measured by changes in 
net physical capital and by changes in employee levels, is negatively related 
to firm size, as suggested by the theoretical literature. On the other hand, 
in our sample period, the overwhelming majority of exit firms are non-lobbying 
firms and tend to have higher R&D spending than those firms that do not quit 
the industry. The exit rate for non-lobbying firms is highest following the 
quota protection of the 1980’s. There is some preliminary evidence that 
protectionist policies reduced the value of past investments in research and 
development. Thus, the decision of more innovative firms to exit might have 
been influenced by protectionist policies. 
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RENT SEEKING AND PROTECTIONISM IN THE AMERICAN STEEL INDUSTRY: 
AN EMPIRICAL ANALYSIS 


Stefanie Lenway, Randall Morck, Bernard Yeung 


I. Introduction 

Free international trade allows consumers to buy from the suppliers who 
offer the lowest price. In spite of the attractiveness of free trade, 
protectionism is a practical reality. As the relative efficiency of suppliers 
in different countries changes, trade patterns change and_= sectorial 


adjustments follow. The benefits and costs of these adjustments are often 


borne unevenly by different economic groups. Protectionism can be used by 


groups with political influence to slow or redirect the course of these 
adjustments to produce an outcome more favorable to them. This is a special 
case of political rent seeking: the use of the political process to create 
barriers to economic activity that direct cash flows, called rents, to 
politically powerful groups or individuals. 

Trade protection is sometimes justified on the grounds that it provides a 
means to smooth out painful adjustments. Restructuring and down-sizing an 
entire industry may entail costs to society as well as to the firms involved. 
Trade barriers give domestic firms a period of calm in which they can downsize 
gradually so that social costs related to the adjustment are reduced. 
Sometimes, trade protection is justified on the grounds that it creates a 
breathing space or hiatus for firms to devise new ways to compete more 
effectively with overseas rivals. These justifications are often raised by 
groups seeking protection. 

The rent seeking element in trade protection is often regarded as 
undesirable while judgment on the social costs motive and the hiatus motive is 


less certain. Note that the three views may be valid simultaneously. 


Protectionism could provide rents to the shareholders, workers, or managers of 
protected firms, and at the same time provide some firms with an opportunity 
to downsize gradually and others with a chance to retool in order to compete 
better in the future. The purpose of this study is to provide empirical 
information on how firms behave in midst of protection. 

Most existing studies of trade protection use industry level data. In 
this study, however, we follow the lead of Barnett and Crandall (1986) and 
employ data at the level of individual steel companies. As we demonstrate 
below, different types of steel firms reveal themselves to have very different 
attitudes towards protection and behave differently under protection. This 
kind of information is suppressed in studies using aggregate data, yet it is 
useful in understanding the causes and consequences of protection. 


In particular, we consider the following issues: 


1). What sort of firms are most likely to lobby for protection? Are they 
stagnant firms trying to preserve the status quo, firms that need time to 


downsize in a controlled way, or dynamic and innovative American firms that 


just need a breathing spell to better challenge foreign competitors? 


2)- To what extent do the shareholders, workers and managers of steel firms 
gain from protectionism? How do stock prices behave? How do wage levels, 
employment, and management compensation packages respond to decreased 


international competition? 


ays How does the industry change when protectionism is introduced? What 
sorts of firms contract, exit, and what sorts of firms stay on? How are 
variables like R&D spending and capital investment in new plant and equipment 


affected? 


We first attempt to identify which firms in the steel industry lobbied 


for protection. We find that lobbying firms are typically larger and more 
deeply involved in steel than non-lobbying firms. Lobbying firms are also 
less profitable and invest less in research and development. They pay higher 
wages and have higher capital labor ratios. The C.E.0.’s of lobbying firms 
typically have a longer firm-tenure than those of non-lobbying firms and are 
more likely to have been promoted to the top job from within the firm. The 
announcement of protectionist policies is accompanied by positive stock price 
reactions. When the protection is a quota these reactions are larger for 
lobbying firms than for non-lobbying firms. 

Wage rates apparently increase after the imposition of quotas while both 
employment and overall wage payments decline. The earnings of steel company 
C.E.O.’s rise following the implementation of quotas, especially those of the 
C.E.0.’s of lobbying firms. More peculiarly, the raises of lobbying firm 
C.E.0O.’s are not accounted for by performance. In general, C.E.O. pay in 
lobbying firms appears to be less tied to profits and more tied to sales than 
is the case in non-lobbying firms. 

While there was some capacity expansion when price-based trade protection 
was in place in the late seventies, our sample firms contracted continuously 
in the eighties when quantity-based protection was implemented. Capacity 
contraction was negatively related to size as suggested by some theoretical 
results. There is some evidence that non-lobbying firms tended to exit from 
the steel industry following the enactment of protectionist policies. These 
were more innovative firms in that they spent more on R&D. There is some 


preliminary evidence that protection reduced the value of past investment in 


research and development. Hence, the decision to exit by more innovative 


firms might have been influenced by protectionist policies. 
The paper is organized as follows: Section II contains institutional 


background material about the steel industry. Section III describes the data. 


We report the results on the characteristics of lobbying and non-lobbying 


firms in Section IV. The return to protection for various stake-holders is 
discussed in Section V. In Section VI, we consider the broader aspects of 


protectionism for the U.S. steel industry as a whole. Section VII concludes. 


II. Intuitional Overview of the American Steel Industry 

The steel industry is an ideal subject for a study of trade protection 
for several reasons. First, it is large and it contains enough firms to make 
statistical analysis meaningful. Second, the industry is characterized by 
substantial fixed capital. The gains from protection are likely non-trivial. 
Changes in investment patterns would also be detectable. Third, steel firms 
are the most important employers in many town. The social costs of industry 
downsizing may thus be large. Finally, the steel industry has been very 
active and successful in lobbying for protection. It has been shielded by 
several protectionist policy initiatives undertaken by the government since 
1977. These have included both price and quantity restrictions, so we are 
able to examine the effects of these alternative protectionist policies. 

The American steel industry has been subject to increasing import 
competition during the past twenty years. Deardorff and Stern (1988) report 
that the U.S. trade deficit in steel almost tripled from $2 billion to $5.9 
billion between 1973 and 1983. Crandall (1987, p. 275) documents steel 
imports to the U.S. increasing from an annual average of 16.49 million tons in 
the 1973-1979 period to an annual average of 20.06 million tons in the 
1980-1986 period, a 22% rise. In contrast, domestic steel output dropped 23% 
from an annual average of 93.83 million tons between 1973 and 1979 to an 
annual average of 72.16 million tons between 1980 and 1986. This heightened 
import competition, along with a declining demand, led to combined losses of 


$9.5 billion in the 1983-1986 period for the seven major integrated producers 


studied by DeAngelo and DeAngelo (1991, p. 4). 

In response to these events, steel companies have aggressively lobbied 
for trade protection. In the early 1980‘s, more than 60% of all petitions for 
protection submitted to the U.S. government were filed by steel companies. 
According to Deardorff and Stern (1988, table 2.5), steel companies filed 75% 
of all ‘countervailing’ complaints and 59% of all ‘antidumping’ complaints in 
the period from 1980 to 1984. 

Faced with this level of lobbying, the U.S. government implemented a 
series of protectionist policies. We focus on the four most important policy 


initiatives taken by the Carter and Reagan presidencies. 


The Trigger Price Mechanism of 1977 

Following a spate of unfair trade complaints by American steel companies 
in the mid 1970’s, the Carter administration established a task force to study 
the problem. On December 5, 1977 the Wall Street Journal announced that, in 
response to the task force’s findings, the administration would unveil a 
trigger price mechanism to protect the steel industry from imports. An 
official announcement followed the next day. 

The mechanism worked as follows: for each steel product, the Treasury 
Department estimated an average cost of production in Japan, which was assumed 
to be the world’s most efficient producer. These costs, calculated in yen, 
were converted to U.S. dollars using a 60 day average exchange rate to 
establish a ‘fair value.’ If a domestic steel producer could show that 
imports were being sold at prices below fair value, and that injury to the 


industry resulted, countervailing duties would be imposed on all shipments of 


the product by offending producers.* In essence, the trigger price mechanism 


was a floor price trade barrier. 


The 1977 trigger price mechanism was initially an effective barrier as 
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the yen was strong relative to dollar. In 1979 the yen began to depreciate 
and the floor price trigger, when converted to dollars, fell. The trigger 
price mechanism ceased being an effective barrier against imports. On March 
21, 1980 U.S. Steel Corporation filed more than 30 anti-dumping petitions. 
Since the 1977 trigger price mechanism had been established with the 
understanding that American steel companies would drop all existing dumping 
complaints and not initiate new ones, U.S. Steel’s action quickly led to the 


suspension of the mechanism. 


The Trigger Price Mechanism of 1980 

On April 11, 1980 the Department of Commerce agreed to investigate seven 
European Common Market steel producers accused of dumping by U.S. Steel 
Corporation. On May 2, in its preliminary decision on the case, the 
International Trade Commission found evidence of injury to the U.S. steel 
industry. This put pressure on the Carter Administration to re-instate some 
protection. Candidate Ronald Reagan added to the pressure by promising to 
re-instate a trigger price mechanism and to enforce anti-dumping laws more 
strictly if he were elected.” President Carter re-instated the trigger price 
mechanism on October 1, 1980. 

However, the Carter administration chose to avoid a serious international 
trade dispute, perhaps because of the ongoing Tokyo round GATT negotiations, 
the Iran hostage problem and the Camp David Middle East peace initiative. As 


a result, the trigger prices were set low and were not increased to keep pace 


with inflation.° Inflation was substantially higher in the U.S. than in Japan 


during the next few years. Japanese production costs were to be calculated in 
yen and converted to U.S. dollars using a 36 month average exchange rate. 
This artificially depressed the trigger price as the dollar’ steadily 


depreciated to reflect the inflation differential. Moreover, the appreciation 
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of yen against E.E.C. currencies in 1981 cast the assumption that Japan had 


the lowest steel production cost in doubt. 


The Voluntary Export Restraints of 1982 

In the early 1980’s, the weak U.S. economy, strong dollar and increasing 
market share of imported steel led to more petitions for protection from the 
industry.” 

The E.E.C. offered to establish voluntary export restraints on July 21, 
1982. Negotiations between the U.S. and the E.E.C. led to a tentative pact, 
pending approval by the West German cabinet, on October 20, 1982. Two days 
later, the Voluntary Export Restraints pact of 1982 was agreed to, and 


European steel exports to the United States were reduced. 


The Voluntary Export Restraints of 1984 

The 1982 Voluntary Export Restraints was a partial quota that 
discriminated against only steel imports from the E.E.C. It did not slow 
imports from other nations. The market share of imports rose from 21.8% in 
1982 to 26.4% in 1984 (Crandall, 1987, p. 275). American steel firms filed 
complaints about unfair subsidies and dumping, even by countries as marginal 
as Poland and Argentina. 

The steel producers’ lobbying prompted the House, in April 1982, to 
discuss a bill that would limit steel imports to 15% of the US market for 5 
years. In return for such protection, the Chairman of U.S. Steel Corporation 


vowed that the industry would plow "every penny” it gained through temporary 


import protection into modernizing its plant and equipment. On September 18, 


1984 candidate Walter Mondale promised to impose quotas on over-all steel 
imports. The following day, President Reagan promised a sweeping series of 


bilateral voluntary export restraint agreements. Before the end of 1984, 
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voluntary export restraint agreements were reached with Japan, South Africa, 
Australia and South Korea; and more products were added into the 1982 pact 
with the E.E.C. 

In summary, the American steel industry during the Carter and the Reagan 
administration faced strong import competition and responded with aggressive 
lobbying for protection. This resulted in the establishment of two price 
trade barriers, the trigger price mechanisms of 1977 and 1980; and then two 
quota trade barriers, the voluntary export restraint agreements of 1982 and 
1984. The 1977 and 1984 barriers posed binding constraints on imports, while 
the 1982 barrier was probably less effective but may have assisted integrated 
mills that competed directly with E.C. imports. The 1980 floor price barrier 


was widely regarded as ineffective. 


III. The Data 

Our sample period is from 1977 to 1988. We chose this period because it 
is one of intense lobbying by the industry. Lobbying activity by steel firms 
accelerated sharply after 1979 when authority for handling trade complaints by 
U.S. producers was transferred from the Treasury Department to the 
International Trade Administration (I.T.A.) of the Department of Commerce. 
The latter was widely perceived as more sympathetic to protectionist 
arguments. Also, both price and quantity trade barriers were erected during 
the period chosen, so the differential effects of these types of protection 
can be examined. 

Our sample of steel firms consists of all companies listed in the 
Standard and Poor’s Corporate Register between 1977 to 1988 under S.I.C. codes 
3312 (steel works), 3315 (blast furnaces), 3316 (rolling mills), and 3317 


7 
(finishing mills). Firms that are not included on the Compustat tapes are 


dropped.° The resulting sample is a panel of 890 firm-year observations 
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spanning 130 firms. Because of entry to and exit from the industry, the 


panel is not balanced across years. We return to the issue of entry and exit 
below. 

A dummy variable indicating lobbying activity is assigned a value of one 
if a firm petitioned for escape clause protection, the imposition of a 
countervailing duty or antidumping measures; or filed a complaint about 
foreign government practices. We also include testifying in support of trade 
protection in congressional hearings as _ lobbying. The names of firms 
undertaking the above activities were compiled from the Federal Register Index 
and the CIS Congressional Abstract Index.*” Lobbying activity by a subsidiary 
is considered lobbying by the parent firm. The parent companies of 
subsidiaries are found by searching the Standard and Poor’s Corporate 
Register, Moody’s Industrial Manuals, Capital Adjustments, the Value Line 
Investment Survey and the Directory of Corporate Affiliates. 

We make use of the following financial variables constructed from data on 


the Standard and Poor’s Compustat tapes. 


Total Assets is used as a measure of firm size. This variable is adjusted for 


inflation and is in millions of 1983 dollars. 


Depreciation, taken from the firm’s balance sheet and divided by the book 
value of its net plant and equipment, is used as a measure of the wear and 
tear on a firm’s plant and equipment. We hypothesize that a firm whose 
accumulated depreciation is a sizable portion of its plant and equipment is 


more likely to be using outdated or worn out facilities. 


Labor to Capital Ratio is defined as the number of employees the firm has per 
$100,000 of total assets. This can be interpreted as a proxy for unit labor 


costs. A firm with higher labor costs should, ceteris paribus, employ fewer 
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workers per dollar of capital. 


Average Wage is obtained by dividing the firm’s total labor cost by the size 
of its labor force. This number is a more direct measure of unit labor costs. 
Unfortunately, it is only available for about one forth of our sample because 


disclosure of labor costs is not mandatory. 


Sales Growth is defined as the firm’s most recent sales figure minus its sales 
the previous year, all divided by the latter. This variable is constructed 
using deflated sales figures in 1983 dollars to correct for inflation. Sales 
growth is available for a slightly smaller sample than other variables because 
of the need for data from two years to construct each value of this variable. 


We use this variable to distinguish growing firms from down-sizing firms. 


Return on Assets is income before extraordinary items gross of depreciation 
and interest expenses per dollar of total assets. This variable measures the 
cash flow produced per dollar of corporate assets - a general indicator of 


firm health. 


Research and Development Spending is measured per dollar of total assets. If 
research and development spending is not reported, but all other financial 


data is available, we assume R&D spending to be nil. 


Investment rate is defined as capital expenditures on plant and equipment per 


dollar of total assets. Capital expenditures is taken from the firm’s 


statement of changes in financial position. 


We also use data from the Center for Research in Securities Prices to 
construct abnormal stock return measures for our firms around the dates 
protectionist measures are announced. Abnormal return is defined as cum 


dividend return minus the return on the CRISP value-weighted market portfolio. 
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A three day window centered on the event date is used. This data is available 


for most of the firms in our Compustat based sample. 


We gather data on the top management of our firms from their proxy 


statements. We record the C.E.0.’s total compensation, age, tenure as C.E.O. 
and tenure with the firm. This data is unavailable for many of our firms, so 
we are forced to rely on inferences from a small sub-sample. 

We collect two additional firm characteristic variables. The firm’s year 
of incorporation is the year of the firm’s original incorporation, as reported 
in Moody’s. This lets us measure how old a firm is. We also construct a 
steel specification dummy to indicate that a firm is heavily involved in the 
steel industry. It is set to one if the firm’s primary line of business, as 
listed in the Standard and Poor’s manual for that year is 3312, 3315, 3316, or 
3317 - the four SIC codes for steel. It is also set to one if all four steel 
SIC codes are included in the list of the firm’s lines of business. 


Otherwise, the dummy is set to zero. 


Iv. The Characteristics of Firms that Lobby for Protection 

We begin by searching for systematic differences between firms that are 
directly involved in lobbying for protection and firms that do not. We define 
lobbying firms as those that lobby at any time during our sample period. We 
adopt this convention because firms that desire trade protection are likely to 
free-ride off each others’ lobbying activities. We are assuming that firms 
favoring protectionist policies all lobby at least once during our sample 
period. If some do not, we are misclassifying them as non-lobbying firms. 
Other firms may genuinely favor free trade during one part of our sample 
period, and switch to favoring protection later. We are misclassifying these 
firms as lobbying firms during part of the sample period. Despite these 


misclassification problems, we believe this is the best way of partitioning 
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our sample. Alternative schemes probably lead to worse problems.?} 


Table I shows means and medians for our various firm, labor force, and 
C.E.O. characteristics in non-lobbying and lobbying firms. Note first that 
lobbying firms are clearly larger than non-lobbying firms; they are on average 
almost twice as large. Lobbying may entail fixed costs that large firms are 
more able to bear. It also produces non-exclusive benefits that, for any 
given firm, are proportional to sales and are therefore larger for larger 
firms (Olsen, 1965). In addition, large firms may also be less adaptable to 
change than are small firms, and therefore more likely to seek protection. 

Lobbying firms are also more specialized in steel than non-lobbying 
firms; two-third of lobbying firm have a steel specialization dummy equal to 
one while only one-third of hon-lobbying firms do. Specialized firms 
presumably cannot readily shift their activities to another line of business. 
Moreover, the greater the proportion of a firm’s sales that are related to 
steel, the greater are its gains from barriers to steel import. 

Some comparatively poor performers are included among our lobbying firms. 
‘The total sales of our lobbying firms are declining at an average real annual 
rate of 1.16% while those of non-lobbying firms are growing at an average real 
rate of 1.43%. The median growth rates of both groups are, however, positive 


- and that of lobbying firms is actually greater. This suggests that some 


lobbying firms are downsizing rapidly in some years, but that the typical 


lobbying firm in a typical year is not. Because the average sales of the 
group declines substantially over the period, the rapidly downsizing firms 
must be the larger ones. This hints that downsizing is related to firm size, 
a point we shall re-visit in Section VI. Non-lobbying firms seem more 
uniformly to be growing. None of the estimated growth rates are significantly 
different from zero, however. 


Lobbying firms are also clearly less profitable than non-lobbying firms: 
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mean and median returns on assets are significantly lower for the former 
group. 

The incorporation dates of the two subsamples of firms do not seem to be 
very different, indicating that non-lobbying firms are not all new start-up 
firms. Cumulative depreciation is, however, significantly higher for lobbying 
firms. This suggests that lobbying firms do have older plant and equipment 
than non lobbying firms. The difference, however, is only about 7% of net 
plants and equipment. Its economic importance is unlikely to be significant. 

The estimated rates of investment in new plant and equipment are higher 


for lobbying firms than for non-lobbying firms, however these differences are 


not statistically significant . Note that in a declining industry, higher 


investment is consistent with misallocation of resources. Jensen (1985) argue 
that managers in declining firms may be investing funds in negative net 
present value projects to avoid paying the money out to. shareholders. 
Shleifer and Vishny (1990) argue that managers in firms that should downsize 
may invest in new equipment related to their own expertise to guard against 
losing their jobs. 

The mean research and development spending of lobbying firms is 
significantly lower than that of non-lobbying firms, indicating that the 
higher investment level in the former involves applying existing technology 
rather than developing new approaches. 

Firms that lobby for protection pay a median annual wage almost $9,000 
higher than that paid by non-lobbying firms.>° Consistent with this, they also 
have significantly lower labor to capital ratios than non-lobbying firms. Our 
lobbying firms tend to be larger, and larger firms pay higher wages in many 
industries. Yet, it is well known that, in large integrated steel firms, 
union contracts led to wage levels far in excess of those in other 


14 
manufacturing industries, smaller steel companies, and foreign competitors. 
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The managers of lobbying firms also appear to do better. The chief 
executive officers of lobbying firms have an average total compensation over 
$66,000 higher than those of non-lobbying firms. The difference in median 
total compensation is smaller, a bit under $25,000, but still statistically 
significant. 

Although larger firms are known to pay both workers and managers more 
than smaller firms do, it is clear that both the labor and management of firms 
that decide to lobby have more to lose. This may in part explain those firms’ 
decisions. 

We have data on the C.E.0O.’s background for only a few of our firms, so 
statistically meaningful results are not possible. Our very limited data do, 
however, point to an interesting possible difference between the two groups of 
firms. There seems to be little difference in C.E.0O. age or tenure. However 
the C.E.0.’s of lobbying firms seem more likely to have spent many years with 
the firm before being promoted to the top job. This suggests that lobbying 
firms’ C.E.0O.’s may have more firm specific or industry specific human capital 
to protect. 

The univariate effects described above are not necessarily independent of 
each other. For example, it is arguable that large firms tend to grow more 


slowly and may also have different patterns of research and development 


spending. Firms that are more deeply involved in the steel industry ma ay 
g y P 


higher wages if steel workers have higher marginal products than other 
workers. To address such issues, we use logistic regressions to explain 
whether a firm lobbies or not on the basis of its financial, labor force and 
management characteristics. In these regressions, we specifically control for 
firm size and a steel industry effect. 

The logistic regressions in table II use time averages of our various 


descriptive measures as their independent variables to explain whether or not 
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a firm lobbies in the 1977 to 1988 period’. Although in making these averages 


we are throwing away the panel structure of our data from table I, there is 
little choice. The observations for the same firm in different years are 
probably not independent, and the econometric theory for panel logits in such 
a situation is not well developed. 

Logits (2.1) through (2.3) in table II use firm characteristics to 
explain lobbying behavior. In logit (2.1) we control for firm size, while in 
(2.2) we control for a high degree of specialization in steel. Logit (2.3) 
controls for both effects. Logits (2.1) and (2.2) show that our results from 
table I on sales growth and accumulated depreciation appear to be closely tied 
to other factors such as return of assets, research and development spending, 
firm size and depth of involvement in the steel industry. Lobbying is 
significantly more likely if a firm is larger and more concentrated in steel. 
A low return on assets is a marginally significant factor (at a confidence 
level of about 10%) in logits (2.1) and (2.2), but is rendered insignificant 
in (2.3) when both size and industry controls are present. Low research and 
development spending is significant after controlling for size, but not .after 
steel specialization is taken into account. We conclude that financially weak 
and non-innovative firms are more likely to lobby for protection. Such firms 
tend to be large and relatively highly specialized in steel-making. 

Logits (2.4) through (2.9) examine the characteristics of the labor 
forces of our sample firms. Again, we control for size and industry effects. 
Lobbying is significantly more likely in higher wage firms, even after 
controlling for firm size. A low labor to capital ratio (indicating higher 
labor costs) remains significant if either size or industry involvement 
effects are included. Both measures of labor cost become insignificant when 
size and industry involvement are both controlled for. We conclude that high 


labor-cost firms are significantly more likely to lobby for protection, but 
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that high labor costs are closely related to firm size and degree of 
specialization in steel-making. 

Logits (2.10) through (2.12) examine the effect of high C.E.O. 
compensation of the likelihood of lobbying after controlling for size and 
industry involvement effects. High C.E.O. pay does not significantly increase 
the probability of lobbying when firm size is controlled for. Controlling 
only for steel specialization, however, leaves C.E.0O. pay as a significant 
factor. We conclude that higher C.E.O. compensation relative to that of other 
steel industry C.E.0O.’s renders lobbying more likely, but note that the top 
executives of larger firms tend to be more highly paid. 

To summarize, lobbying firms are larger and less diversified than 
non-lobbying firms. At the same time, lobbying firms are financially weak 
relative to non-lobbying firms and are less innovative in that their R&D 
spending is lower. They also tend to pay both their workers and their top 


managers more. 


V. Allocating the Gains from Trade Protection 

In this section, we examine the direct effects of protectionist policies 
on the positions of steel firms’ shareholders, workers and managers. Our 
objective is to determine how the rents obtained from steel consumers through 


such policies are allocated. 


Shareholder Wealth 

We first examine the immediate impact of protectionist legislation on 
shareholder wealth. Table III shows stock price reactions to the four main 
protectionist events that affected the American steel industry between 1977 


and 1984: the trigger price mechanisms of 1977 and 1980, and the voluntary 
6 


export restraints of 1982 and 1984.7 
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The over-all average stock price reaction across all steel firms was 
positive when the 1977 trigger price mechanism was announced, indicating that 
investors believed it would improve the industry’s fortunes, at least the 
cashflow from its fixed assets. The positive reaction is greater for firms 
that did not lobby for protection during our sample period, however this 
difference is statistically insignificant. 

When the trigger price mechanism of 1980 was announced, the immediate 
stock price reaction was negative, presumably indicating disappointment that 
the level of protection was inadequate. Again, the difference between the 
reactions of lobbying and non-lobbying firms is not statistically significant. 

The voluntary export restraints of 1982 gave rise to an overall stock 
price reaction insignificantly different from zero. As was indicated above, 
the 1982 restraints applied only to E.E.C. steel exports, and were widely 
regarded as inadequate. The stock price reaction of lobbying firms was 
Significantly positive, while that of non-lobbying firms was insignificantly 


negative. The difference between the two groups’ reactions is marginally 


significant.?’ 


The overall reaction to the more comprehensive 1984 voluntary export 
restraints was significantly positive. The reaction of lobbying firms was 
substantially larger than that of non-lobbying firms and the difference 
between the reactions of the two groups is quite significant. 

The highly significant differences between the stock price reactions to 
the 1984 quota protection of the groups of steel firms provide justification 
for dividing steel firms into lobbying and non-lobbying groups. The 
differential stock price reactions indicate that protection does not have a 
uniform impact on steel firms. The result suggests that lobbying firms were 
successfully in politically engineering protection measures specifically 


favorable to them. The difference is not due to that lobbying firms are more 
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involved in the steel industry because the difference is still significantly 


explained by the lobbying status after specialization in steel is controlled 
for. 

In summary, table III shows that shareholders gained on average when 
protection was effective and lost when it was not. The shareholders of 
lobbying firms appear to gain a disproportionate advantage from quantity trade 
restrictions (those enacted in 1982 and 1984). Indeed, the shareholders of 
non-lobbying firms do not appear to benefit much from quantity trade 
restrictions. The gains from the price based trade barrier appears to have 
had a more even effect across firms, and may even have favored non-lobbying 


firms slightly. 


Labor 

We now examine the evolution of wages, employment, and total labor costs 
during our sample period to search for changes that might correspond to the 
four protectionist events discussed above. Since we have only annual data, a 
precise event study is: not possible. We therefore concentrate on graphs that 
compare the labor force characteristics of lobbying and non-lobbying firms 
over time. 

Figure I compares the average real wage rate of lobbying and non-lobbying 
firms year by year from 1977 through 1988. Consistent with the results in 
table I, lobbying firms pay higher wages throughout. Figure II shows the year 
by year average growth rate in employment for lobbying and non-lobbying firms 
from 1975 to 1988. Figure III shows the year by year average change in real 
wage level for lobbying and non-lobbying firm in the same period. Recall that 
our wage rate estimate is total annual real wage costs divided by number of 
workers at the end of the fiscal year. This estimate is biased downward 


(upward) if employment increased (decreased) during the year. It is therefore 
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useful to examine Figure I together with Figure II and III. 

Between 1977 and 1979, when effective trigger price protection was in 
place, both lobbying and non-lobbying firms were on average expanding their 
work force and their total wage outlay, as shown in Figure II and III, 
respectively. In the same period, the lobbying firms were on average raising 
their wage rates while non-lobbying firms were not, as shown in Figure I. 
Because employment was rising, our wage rates estimates are biased downward. 
Hence, the wage rates for the non-lobbying firms might not have actually 
declined. 

Between 1980 and 1983, when protection was weak, both lobbying and 
non-lobbying firms showed large decline in employment and in total wage 
outlay, as shown in Figures II dnd III. Figure I shows that wage rate might 
have stayed flat or have declined. The apparent moderate increase in wage 
rate among non-lobbying firms is probably due to the upward bias in our 
estimates caused by declining employment. Also, the anomalously large 
increase in wage rate among lobbying firms in 1982 (Figure I) is related to 
the huge decline in employment in 1982 (Figure II) and related severance 
payments. 

After the imposition of comprehensive quota protection in 1984, the wage 
rate in both lobbying and non-lobbying firms appeared to be increasing in all 
years except 1987 (Figure I), the year in which average wage rate in lobbying 
firms dropped. The result is a bit surprising given integrated steel firms’ 
well known efforts to bargain for wage concessions, for example, as documented 
in DeAngelo and DeAngelo (1991) .28 It is consistent with Jones (1986) who 


reports that high labor costs nonetheless remained a substantial competitive 


9 
disadvantage for these firms.* 


For the same period (1984-88), in Figure III, the time trend in overall 


labor shows clear evidence of substantial labor cost reductions in both group 
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of firms. Figure II shows that lobbying firms were reducing their labor force 
in the period. While non-lobbying firms showed positive rate of change in 
labor force on average, labor force expansion took place only among smaller 
firms while larger firms underwent downsizing, like lobbying firms. Our data 
show that the average labor force of surviving non-lobbying firms actually 
decreased in the period, a point we shall turn to in the next section. 

In summary, quota protection in 1984 might have been used by lobbying 
firms, and to a lesser extent in by non-lobbying firms, to undertake a policy 
of labor force downsizing and labor cost reduction. Earlier price based 
protection in 1977, on the contrary, was associated with increase in both 
labor force and labor cost. We have no evidence of any sustained reduction in 
real wage rates, however; and wage rates in lobbying firms appeared to remain 
substantially higher than those in non-lobbying firms throughout our sample 


period. We infer that, in lobbying firms especially, wages were maintained 
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and any adjustment in labor costs came about through job cuts. Workers with 


seniority in lobbying firms were probable beneficiaries of this policy. 


Presumably, this group includes union leaders. 


Top Management 

In Figure IV we plot the average compensation (salaries plus bonuses) of 
the chief executive officers of lobbying and non-lobbying firms. The average 
real compensation of C.E.0.’s of lobbying firms increased substantially during 
the year following the trigger price protection of 1977, while that of 
non-lobbying firms’ C.E.O.’s increased only slightly. C.E.O. compensation in 
both groups of firms then began a downward trend that continued until 1983. 
The implementation of quota protection in the early 1980’s was followed by a 
reversal in this trend. 


Table IV compares the linkage between C.E.O. compensation and firm 


performance for lobbying and non-lobbying firms.?? The compensation of 


non-lobbying firms’ managers is more closely tied to profitability and less 


tied to sales growth than is the case in lobbying firms.** This pattern 


suggests that lobbying firms might have more substantial agency problems 


resulting from a greater divergence between managers’ interests and those of 
shareholders. Equations (4.4) through (4.6) indicate that C.E.0. compensation 


in lobbying firms increased statistically significantly by 8% annually after 


1984 after changes in firm performance are controlled for. The same does not 
hold for non-lobbying firms. This suggests that the C.E.0.’s of lobbying 


firms can gain private benefits following trade protection. 


VI. The Evolution of the Steel Industry Under Trade Protection. 


In this section, we study how the firms in our sample changed as 


protectionist measures were introduced. Since the steel industry was subject 


to a substantial shift in market conditions, we must be careful to separate 


the effects of protection from the characteristics of a declining industry. 


There is a growing literature on exits from declining industry. Ghemawat 


and Nalebuff (1985) show that, where production is all or nothing, there is a 


unique subgame-perfect equilibrium: the largest firms exit first. Ghemawat 


and Nalebuff (1990) show that, when firms continuously adjust capacity, large 


firms reduce capacity first and continue to do so until they shrink to the 


size of the formerly smaller firms. 


Whinston (1988) argues that the factors 


determining the pattern of capacity reduction can be quite complex, and 


prediction often requires intimate knowledge of industry structure. Liberman 


(1990) uses data on 30 chemical products to examine the sequence of divestment 


in declining industries. He finds that small plants had higher rate of 


closure, and most exiting firms were small. However, holding the influence of 


plant size constant, large multiplant firms were more likely to close 
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individual plants. Baden-Fuller (1989) examines twenty-seven U.K. steel 
plants closed between 1979 and 1983. He finds that many of the closed plants 
were not the least profitable, and that firms which were diversified and 
financially strong seemed more likely to close than those which were not. 
Given the obvious decline of the industry, we focus on downsizing, exit, 
and investment on production innovations and physical capital. Our results 
are partly in agreement with Ghamawat and Nalebuff (1990) and echo those 


obtained by Liberman (1990) and Baden-Fuller (1989). 


Downsizing 


Figure V shows the mean change in constant dollar plants and equipment by 


lobbying and non-lobbying firms from 1977 to 1988.77 Figure VI shows the mean 


change in employment by lobbying and non-lobbying firms in the same period. 
In each year, we exclude firms exiting in the current year to avoid downward 
biases, at the expense of understating total contraction by our sample firms. 

Both figures indicate that the price-based protection, TPM 77, was 
associated with expansion in capacity, as measured by physical assets and 
employment. From 1977 to 1979, our sample firms together increased employment 
by 126 thousand, an average increase of 42 thousand per year. In the same 
period, our sample firms’ real physical capital increased by $620 million 
(1983 dollar), an annual average of $207 million. 

In the eighties, there was substantial downsizing. The comprehensive 
quota protection imposed in 1984 (VER 84) was associated with a _ small 
employment increase in the same year. However, employment continued to 
decline afterward. From 1984 to 1988, our sample firms reduced employment by 
135 thousand, an average decrease of 27 thousand per year. The contraction 
from 1980 to 1988 exceeds the expansion from 1977 to 1979 by 187 thousand. 


Also, quota protections (VER 82 and 84) did not change the continuing 
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substantial decrease in physical capacity. The magnitude of downsizing 
apparently increased among lobbying firms after 1984. Note that average firm 
size after 1984 is bound to be smaller after years of downsizing. Therefore, 


on a ratio basis, downsizing was increased rather than reduced after the 


imposition of quota protections~“. From 1984 to 1988, real physical capital of 


our sample firms decreased by $5,685 million (1983 dollar), an annual average 
of $1,137 million. The contraction from 1980 to 1988 exceeds the expansion 
from 1977 to 1979 by $10,968 million. 

Lobbying firms appear to have downsized more than non-lobbying firms. 
Lobbying firms are generally larger. The theoretical results in Ghemawat and 
Nalebuff (1990) suggest that, in declining industries, larger firms reduce 
capacity more than smaller firms. The pattern observed in Figure V and VI may 
then be due to the size effect. We therefore regress a firm’s change in 
capacity on its past three year average total assets and the lobbying dumay.*° 
The regression results are reported in Table V. In general, the size variable 
attracts a highly significant negative coefficient, particularly in the 
contraction phase in the eighties, except in 1984 when the comprehensive quota 
protection was first imposed. 7° The results support the theoretical result in 
Ghemawat and Nalebuff (1990): larger firms downsize more.7’ The lobbying dummy 
is generally insignificant indicating that lobbying firms are as ready as 


non-lobbying firms in reducing capacity. 


Exit from the Steel Industry 

Figure VII shows the number of lobbying and non-lobbying firms in the 
steel industry from 1975 to 1988. Recall that our data are adjusted each year 
to include new entrants and remove firms that are no longer in the steel 
business for whatever reason. 


The total number of steel firms for which data are available declined 
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substantially beginning in 1984 - the year comprehensive voluntary export 


restraints were imposed. Most of the decline involved non-lobbying firms 
leaving the industry. The number of lobbying firms shows no such abrupt fall. 
This is reasonable because, as was indicated in table I, non-lobbying firms 
are more likely to have operations in other industries to which they can turn 
when steel looks unattractive. Note, however, that the trigger price 
protection of 1977 and 1980 had relatively little effect on the organizational 
structure of the industry. The increase in exit rates after the imposition of 
the quota protections is consistent with the observed downsizing pattern. 

Table VI provides a more detailed break-down of the patterns of exit 
shown in Figure v1.78 The substantially higher exit rates of non-lobbying 
firms are again apparent. During the period from 1977 to 1979, non-lobbing 
firms left the industry at a rate of 4.33 firms per year (13 firms in 3 
years). In comparison, the exit rate for lobbying firms during this period is 
zero. The exit rate for non-lobbying firms remains high during subsequent 
periods and rises sharply to 7.4 firms per year following the 1984 voluntary 
export restraints. The exit rate for lobbying firms remains nil until 1984, 
when it rises to 2.8 firms per year. Even though our sample contains slightly 
more than twice as many non-lobbying firms as lobbying firms, the proportional 
exit rate for the former is still substantially higher. Of the 94 
non-lobbying firms in our sample, 66 firms quit the industry. In contrast, 
only 14 of the 76 lobbying firms left the steel industry. If quitting the 
industry were a random event, the probability of observing this outcome would 
be substantially less than one percent. 

Recall from table I that non-lobbying firms appear to be, by and large, 
better performers than lobbying firms. We are thus left with the odd result 


that better firms appear to be disproportionately leaving the industry, and 
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that most of this exiting takes place following the 1984 quota protection. 


Capital Investment, R&D Spending, Exit and Protection 

An examination of the patterns of capital investment and R&D spending in 
the steel industry as protectionist policies came into place, as shown in 
figures VIII and IX, is useful in assessing the response of American steel 
firms to protection. In particular, recall the promise of the chairman of 
U.S. Steel Corporation, when arguing for protection, that "every penny" the 
steel industry gained through temporary protection would go into modernizing 
plant and 

Figures VIII and IX partition our sample into lobbying vs. non-lobbying 
firms and exiting vs. non-exiting firms. Here, bankrupt firms are excluded. 
Figure VIII shows that for firms that survived, investment in plants and 
equipment was declining through out our sample period. Consistent with the 
observations reported in Table I, surviving lobbying firms invested more in 
plants and equipment than surviving non-lobbying firm through out the sample 
period. 

For firms that later exited, figure VIII shows capital investment rising 
after 1979 and then falling abruptly after 1982. The observation plausibly 
indicates that firms intended to exit from the steel industry in the future 
first engaged in diversifying expansions. Figure IX shows that those 
non-lobbying firms that exited from the industry are also the non-lobbying 


firms with the highest R&D spending. Non-lobbying firms that remain in the 
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steel business have R&D spending as low as that of lobbying firms. 


A possible criticism of these findings is that they do not control for 
industry variations in investment and R&D spending. If the steel industry is 
characterized by low levels of these variables, firms that have larger 


operations in other industries will have higher investment and R&D spending. 
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Table VII presents logistic regressions of firms’ decisions to quit the steel 
industry on several firm characteristic variables including investment and R&D 
spending. All explanatory variables are entered as the time average of a firm 
in its surviving period. In these regressions, the extent of the firms’ 


involvement in the steel industry and in lobbying are controlled for with the 


steel involvement dummy and lobbying dummy . 


These regressions confirm that exiting firms have a significant higher 
level of R&D spending. However, investment level is only insignificantly 
higher in exiting firms. The other findings from the regression analyses are 
as follows. Firms more involved in the steel industry are, not unexpectedly, 
less likely to exit. Also, return on assets insignificantly increases a 
firm’s tendency to exit, suggesting that the profitability of typical exit and 
non-exit firms are not very different. 

In summary, in spite of trade protection, the American steel firms were 
downsizing and cutting back their investments in physical capital as well as 
innovations, particularly in the eighties. Moreover, not only do non-lobbying 
firms leave the industry disproportionately, but the most innovative non- 
lobbying firms appear to be the ones that tend to exit. 

Why are quitting firms those with a higher spending on research and 
development? One simple explanation is that quitting firms are less involved 
in the steel industry and they find quitting the steel industry less costly, 
both to the managers and to shareholders. It just happens that these firms 
are more involved in industries which require more R&D spending. This 
interpretation, while not implausible, is somewhat doubtful because some 
quitting firms were also heavily involved in steel. Moreover, our regression 
results reported in Table VII indicate that higher spending on R&D is still 
significantly related to the tendency to exit after the extent of involvement 


in steel industry is controlled for. 


One possibility is that quitting firms are more innovative and better 
managed; the higher spending on research and development is just a 
manifestation of these characteristics. The steel industry is a declining 
industry. Better managed firms are quicker in leaving less profitable 
industries. Surviving firms are managed by less responsible managers. These 
managers’ interests are less aligned with share-holders and they have a vested 
interest in remaining entrenched in the steel industry, perhaps because they 
have more industry- and firm-specific human capital. Jensen (1985) suggests 
that managers in declining firms invest funds in negative net present value 
projects to avoid paying the money out to shareholders. Shleifer and Vishny 
(1990) argue that managers in firms that should downsize may invest in new 
equipment related to their own expertise to make themselves less dispensable. 
Our observations on lobbying firms’ higher investment in capital and their 


CEOs’ longer firm-tenure and higher compensation which is less related to 
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performance are consistent with these arguments . 


A remaining question is whether protection influences exit decisions. It 
became very obvious in the eighties that the steel industry was experiencing 
global excess capacity. Thus, the increase in exit rate might not be related 
with the imposition of comprehensive quota protection at all, but rather a 
response to the worldwide excess capacity. 

Protectionist polices, however, might have some influence on the more 
innovative firms’ decision to quit. Protectionist policies increased the less 
innovative firms’ resolve to stake out by increasing the cashflow from their 
fixed assets. (Results reported in Table III show that stock price reactions 
to effective protectionist policies are positive.) It might be time consuming 
and difficult for a firm to absorb the sunk investments in production 
innovations without a significant scale of production. Firms investing in 


production innovations might have planned to absorb these fixed investment 
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costs on the presumption that many existing large mills would be rapidly 
downsizing and going out of business because of high production cost. The 
former expected to recoup their investment costs by exploiting economies of 
scale as they took market share formerly held by the failing old integrated 
firms. Protectionism, however, gave the latter a new lease on life and they 
did not go under on schedule. With no immediate prospect of benefiting from 
their ability to win a race in production innovations, these firms were then 
prompted to leave the protected industry. 

The implication of this line of reasoning is that protection would reduce 
a firm’s gain from R&D spending specific to the steel industry. Moreover, 
firms that excel in production innovations would benefit less from trade 
protection. In other words, a firm’s stock price reactions to protection 
events are negatively related to its past spending on R&D. However, note that 
if spending on R&D is not steel specific, and if spending on R&D also is a 
proxy for a firm’s flexibility and innovative ability, past spending on R&D 
would not be necessarily related to a steel firm’s stock price reaction to 
protection. 

We examine the relationship between a firm’s average spending on R&D in 
the past three years and its stock price reactions to the two effective 
protectionist events, namely TPM 77 and VER 84. The regression results are 
reported on Table VIII. In these regressions, we control for a firm’s 
involvement in the steel industry as well as its involvement in lobbying by 
including the ‘steel dummy’ and the ‘lobbying dummy’. These firm 
characteristics are controlled for because we earlier found that they 
influence a firm’s stock price reactions to protectionist events. 


Results in Column 1 suggest that, when all firms are included in the 


regression, stock price reactions to the protectionist events are not related 


to past investment in R&D, nor to past investment in physical capital. The 
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results are different when we divide our sample into an ‘exit’ and a 
‘non-exit’ group. It is reasonable to make this sub-division because the two 
investment variables may mean different things for the two different groups of 
firms. The exiting firms’ spending on R&D may be less directly related to 
steel production as that of non-exiting firms. The surge in investment in 
physical capital by exiting firms, as shown in Table VIII, may indicate their 
preparation for exiting from the steel industry via diversifying activities. 
The hypothesized negative relationship between stock price reactions to 
protectionist policies and past investment in production innovations, if 
exists at all, is more likely to be found for ‘non-exit’ firms. 


The stock price reaction of the ‘exit’ firm group to TPM 77 is negatively 


related to the group’s past investment in physical capital, and is marginally 


Significant. While it is tempting to interpret the result as indicating that 
protection reduces the value of these firms’ past investment in physical 
capital (perhaps in the downstream of the steel industry), the statistical 
relationship is too weak to warrant much faith. The ‘exiting’ firms’ stock 
price reactions to VER84 are insignificantly related to these firms’ past 
investments, perhaps because investments by these firms in the early eighties 
were not very related to the steel industry. 

In the ‘non-exit’ group, past spending on R&D, as hypothesized, is 
Significantly negatively related to stock price reaction, indicating that 
protectionist policies reduce the value of these firm’s past spending on R&D. 
The relationship applies to both the stock price reactions to TPM 77 and VER 
84. Hence, there is some preliminary evidence that protectionist policies 
reduce the value of a firm’s efforts in production innovations in the steel 
industry. In other words, protectionist policies may contribute to innovative 


firms’ decision to exit from the steel industry. 
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VII. Summary and Conclusions 

This paper examines the American steel industry between 1977 and 1988. 
In this period, many, but not all, U.S. steel firms directly participated in a 
successful lobbying effort which led to four protectionist policy initiatives. 
We find firms that actively lobby for trade protection are systematically 
different from those that do not. Lobbying firms are larger and more involved 
in steel operations. They are less profitable and invest less in R&D. 
Lobbying firms pay both their workers and their top executives more than do 
non-lobbying firms. Top executive compensation is also less related to 
profits and more related to sales in lobbying firms. These findings suggest 
that lobbying firms may be more poorly managed, less innovative and more prone 
to agency problems in that they may be overtly generous to their workers and 
managers. 

The stock prices of both lobbying and non-lobbying firms’ reacted 
positively to the enacting of the 1977 trigger price mechanism, the first 
major protectionist policy adopted by the government during our sample period. 
The stock prices of both groups of firms reacted negatively to the 1980 
trigger price mechanism, which was widely regarded as ineffective at the time. 
The stocks of lobbying firms reacted more positively to voluntary export 
restraints negotiated initially with the E.C. in 1982 and expanded in 1984. 
This suggests that the initial round of floor price protection in 1977 was 
seen as beneficial to the entire industry, while the quantity protection of 
the 1980’s was perceived as benefiting primarily those firms that lobbied for 
help. This may be because lobbying firms succeeded in obtaining more 
substantial import quantity limitation for those types of steel they produced. 

We find no evidence that protectionist policies lead to wage level 


decreases. Instead, high wage rates appear to be maintained after quotas are 


imposed. Reductions in labor costs that do occur appear to be primarily the 


{| 
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result of cut-backs in employment. 

We find evidence that top executive compensation rose in steel firms 
following the implementation of quota protection in the early 1980's, and that 
this increase was apparently unrelated to firm performance. 

We find that price-based protection (TPM 77) was associated with 
expansion while quota protection in the eighties was associated with 
substantial downsizing, as measured by the shrinkage of physical capital and 


employment levels. Downsizing was related to firm size: larger firms downsize 


more. Exiting firms were more likely to be non-lobbying firms spending more 


in R&D. It appears that protectionist policies reduced the value of efforts 
on production innovation in the steel industry and might have played a role in 
prompting innovative firms’ exit decisions. 

In summary, we find no evidence that protection was used by the industry 
to provide a hiatus for devising new ways to better meet foreign competitors. 
Indeed, the firms that did best under protection were those with low R&D 
spending. Protectionism may have allowed a more gradual downsizing of a 
declining industry. The actual effects of protectionism may not, however, 
have been to limit the social costs of downsizing in the way legislators 
intended. Sustaining high wage levels appears to have been given priority 
over preserving jobs. Also, CEOs of lobbying firms seemed to be rewarded by 
protectionist policies in a way unrelated to their normal economic 
performance. Overall, protectionism may have maintained the positions of the 
least innovative steel companies while more dynamic firms left the industry. 
In doing this, protection may have frustrated the natural evolution of the 
American steel industry towards a more competitive posture. It is difficult 
to escape the conclusion that steel protection during this period primarily 
served to create and preserve political rents which largely rewarded weaker 


firms (Bhagwati, 1988). 
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Endnotes: 


1eollowing the filing of an anti-dumping case, the Department of Commerce (or, 
prior to 1979, the Treasury Department) was to decide within 20 days if the 
case merited investigation. If the preliminary ruling was affirmative, the 
International Trade Commission was to decide within 45 days if there was 
material injury. If the ITC found injury, the Department of Commerce had 115 
days to complete its investigation for dumping complaints and 40 days for 
unfair subsidy complaints. If the Commerce department found dumping or unfair 
subsidies, importers of the product were required to post a bond equal to an 
estimate of the value of the unfair subsidies or dumping margin. The 
Department of Commerce was to conduct on-site verifications within 75 days. 
If these verifications showed unfair trade practices, the International Trade 
Commission was to arrive at an injury determination within 45 days. See 
Eichengreen and van der Ven, 1984 (p. 72) for further details. 


2 rhe Wall Street Journal, September 18, 1980. 


3che Wall Street Journal reported on November 11, 1980 that the Department of 
Commerce announced only a 1% increase in trigger prices for the first quarter 
of 1981 while steel makers had hoped for a 3 to 4% increase. 


‘even Romania was accused of hurting American steel companies. (Wall Street 
Journal Nov 6, 1981). More than 554 cases had been filed by January 11, 1982 
(Wall Street Journal Feb. 19, 1982). 


5 
The Wall Street Journal, April 27, 1984. 


6 

Table 2.5 in Deardorff and Stern (1988) shows that the number of 
investigations related to trade complaints jumped from one or two per year in 
the late 1970’s to nine in 1980 and eight in 1981. In 1982 they record 159. 


SIC code 3313 is ‘electro-metallurgical products except steel’; SIC code 3314 
is not assigned. 


Firms that do not file 10-K forms, some firms that have gone out of business, 
and many very small firms are not included on the Compustat tapes. 


Sour sample includes a fairly complete cross section of the steel industry. 
It contains all the integrated steel companies and 14 of the 42 mini-mills in 
Barnett and Crandall (1985). The mini-mills we omit are relatively small 
(1985 capacity under 400,000 tons). 
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10... scanned the database using the keywords ‘steel’, ‘steel trade’, and 


‘trade’. We examined each retrieved piece and retained those that fit our 
definition of lobbying. Lobbying firms not in our pool, were checked against 
our list of subsidiaries. If they were listed there, the parent was 
designated as lobbying. 


For example, defining firms as lobbying firms only in years when they 


actively lobby clearly misses free-rider protectionists. Defining firms as 
lobbying firms after they lobby, but not before, induces a time trend in the 
date which could be spurious. However, analyses using these alternate 
specifications give results qualitatively similar to those presented below. 


Our rate of investment in plant and equipment is calculated using total 


assets as the denominator. When the denominator is the net plant and 
equipment, we find that non-lobbying firms have a statistically significantly 
higher average and also a statistically significantly higher median. The 
discrepancy is due to that a smaller portion of the total assets of 
non-lobbying firms is net plant and equipment. 


3We construct our annual wage estimate by dividing total labor costs by number 
of workers. If the firm is steadily down-sizing, we should be using an 
average workforce for the year, rather than the number of workers at the end 
of the fiscal year. Our wage estimates may thus be biased upwards for 
downsizing firms. However, this effect is insufficient to explain away the 
wage premium pay by lobbying firms. The difference between the wages paid by 
lobbying and non-lobbying firms is almost $9,000 per year: a premium of about 
30% for lobbying firms. For this to be explained solely by labor force cuts, 
lobbying firms would have to be contracting about 30% per year faster than are 
non-lobbying firms. As we shall see in figure II, which shows the average 
growth rate in work forces for lobbying firms between 1975 and 1988, the bias 
in our wage level estimate due to downsizing is clearly insufficient to 
explain away the wage difference. 


In 1973, ten major U.S. integrated steel firms signed an agreement with the 
United Steelworkers Union, known as the experimental negotiation agreement 
(ENA). In it the union made a "no strike pledge.” In return, union employees 
of these firms were guaranteed annual wage increases of 3% (not tied to any 
productivity increases), a $150 bonus, renewal of comprehensive benefit 
levels, and a cost-of-living adjustment (COLA) that provided a 1 cent per hour 
increase for each 0.3 point rise in the Consumer Price Index (Business Week, 
September 17, 1979, p. 80). The result was that average hourly earnings, 
$10.60 in steel in June 1979, were about 59% above the average for all 
manufacturing industries. The ENA remained in effect until 1982. Our sample 
of lobbying firms disproportionately includes large integrated mills. Most 
smaller steel companies were not bound by these labor contracts, nor by the 
local work rules that accompanied them (Barnett and Crandall, 1986). 


1S redoing this analysis using either a 1977-1984 or 1985-1988 subsample yields 
qualitatively similar results. 
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16... cumulate abnormal returns over three day windows centered on the dates the 
four trade restrictions were first announced: December 5 1977, September 9 
1980, October 22 1982, and September 20 1984. No 8 adjustment is made 
because, given the small size of our windows, risk effects are certainly 
negligible. Since nan-lobbying firms are less specialized in steel and may 
even have more divisions that benefit from low steel prices, we might expect a 
smaller stock price reaction among these firms. Using regression analysis to 
control for the "steel specialization" dummy does not alter these results 
except in the,1982 event. This is discussed further below. 


onis difference becomes insignificant if “steel specialization" is controlled 


for. E.C. steel exporters are mostly integrated mills and were thus in more 
direct competition with large integrated U.S. mills. Such firms are 
disproportionately found in our lobbying subsample. In a regression of stock 
price reactions to the 1982 voluntary export restrictions on the lobbying 
dummy and the steel involvement dummy, only the latter is significant. In 
Similar regressions of the stock price reactions to other protectionist 
events, the steel involvement dummy is insignificant and the significance of 
the lobbying dummy is similar to the levels indicated in the table. 


18 eangelo and DeAngelo (1991) document that the steel industry continued to 
request wage concession through the 1980’s - notably in 1982-1983 and 
1986-1987. 


* Because many firms do not report their labor costs, we have only an 
incomplete sample of 9 lobbying and 23 non-lobbying firms upon which to base 
figure I. We can use labor to capital ratios, which are available for all our 
firms, as an alternative way to assess labor costs indirectly. Average labor 
to capital ratios for lobbying firms are generally declining through our 
sample period, which is consistent with labor costs rising. Those for 
non-lobbying firms declined until 1982, then rose until 1984, and thereafter 
continued to decline. This is consistent with labor costs rising after 1984, 
as in figure I. Labor to capital ratios imply rising labor costs prior to 
1982 as well, which is not observed in figure I. But, as we have mentioned, 
the apparent decline in the wage rate of non-lobbying firms in the period 
might be due to the downward bias caused by an increase in the labor force. 


0 

Crandall (1987) points to an association between high wage rates and 
protection in the steel industry and argues that "The steel industry today is 
paying for wage increases granted behind a protectionist barrier in the 
1970°s." 


The regressions run in table III are standard regressions in the finance 
literature on executive compensation. See e.g. Jensen and Murphy (1990). 


These differences are not, however, statistically significant. 


236 convert the net book value of plants and equipment from Compustat into 


1983 constant dollar and then calculate the change. Plants and equipment and 
depreciations in them are recorded in historical value while gross investments 
are recorded in current dollar which rises with inflation. Our estimates for 
change in physical capacity is then biased downward due to over-adjusting for 
inflation. If we do not convert nominal dollar to constant dollar, our 
estimates will be biased upward due to failing to adjust for inflation. Not 
unexpectedly, the nominal dollar based estimates tend to be more positive 
during the expansion phase in the late seventies. 


eg we estimate change in physical capacity by change in nominal book value of 


plants and equipment, the expansion after TPM 77 was larger and extended into 
1980. The contraction phase after quota protection, however, was not 
qualitatively modified. 


25 
We also included the ‘involvement in steel’ dummy in our regression. The 


dummy is generally not significant. That is not unexpected. On the one hand, 
the results in Baden-Fuller (1989) suggest that less diversified steel firms 
are more unlikely to reduce their capacity. On the other hand, firms more 
involved in steel may find capacity reduction more unavoidable because of the 
decline in their major business. The ‘steel involvement’ dummy is never 
significant in our regressions. Our regression results are not changed when 
the dummy is excluded. 


6 
* If the dependent variable is the percent change in capacity, the size 


variable is not significant; the sign of the regression coefficient is 
sometimes negative and sometimes positive. The ‘involvement in steel’ and the 
‘lobbying’ dummy are not significant either. 


27 
When constant dollar book value of capacity and firm size is replaced by 


current dollar book value, the firm size variable still attracts a negative 
and significant regression coefficient for the contraction years (the 
eighties). The observation reinforces the reliability of our reported 
regression results. During the expansion phase in the late seventies, the 
firm size variable attracts a positive and significant coefficient. When 
capacity is not contracting and inflation is present, investment replenishing 
depreciated capital leads to a positive bias in our estimate for change in 
capacity, and the bias is proportional to size. Hence, the positive 
regression coefficient is not unexpected. 


An issue arises here of how exit patterns should be mentioned. We use number 


of firms leaving the industry per year as an exit rate. Other measures such 
as proportion of firms exiting, or proportion of assets belonging to such 
firms. Although these alternatives may be preferable from a theoretical 
viewpoint, they are more difficult to work with. For example, our sample 
includes all steel firms for which data could be found, not all existing steel 
firms. It is unclear how a proportional exit rate should be calculated in 
this context. Assets or other size measures are subject to the same problem 
and are affected by well-known accounting issues. Our measure has, at least, 
the virtue of simplicity. 
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2 


wall Street Journal, April 27 1984. 


30nhe observed R&D spending of the non-exiting firms is broadly consistent with 


Scherer (1992, p. 172). 


Both the ‘firm size’ and ‘lobbying’ variables are insignificant in explaining 


the tendency to exit. The presence of these variables do not qualitatively 
affect our reported results. 


32 
If the speculation is correct, the lack of investment by lobbying firms after 


the imposition of protectionist policies is a correct business strategy. The 
problem, however, is that they are not downsizing fast enough. 


TABLE I: ‘FIRM, LABOR FORCE AND C.E.0. PANEL CHARACTERISTICS FoR STEEL 
COMPANIES THAT LOBBIED FOR PROTECTION AT LEAST ONCE BETWEEN 1977 AND i999 
COMPARED WITH STEEL COMPANIES THAT DID NOT ENGAGE IN LOBBYING. 


non-lobbying firms lobbying firms dif. p-level 
mean median n mean median n means medians 


Firm Characteristics 

total assets’ $689 $1,298 
steel involvement dummy .344 .689 
growth rate in sales 1.43% -1.16% 
return on assets 10.3% 7.95% 
incorporation date 1935.6 1933.3 
depreciation/pt. & eq. . 904 ‘ .976 


investment/assets 6.87% 7.95% 


R&D spending/assets . 855% .579% 


Labor force Characteristics 
average wage" $31.5 


labor/capital ratio® 1.80 


CEO Characteristics 

salary and benefits? $339.0 
age of CEO* 58.6 
years as ceo‘ 


years with the firm‘ 1$.3 


‘tn millions of 1983 dollars. 


2In thousands of 1983 dollars. 


3Workers per $100,000 of total assets. 
“Data as of 1980. 


Note: Probability levels in the means column are for F-tests to reject the 
hypotheses that the average coefficient on firm dummies for lobbying firms is 
equal to the average coefficient on firm dummies for non-lobbying firms. 
Probability levels in the medians column are for F-tests to reject the same 
hypothesis, but in a regression on the rank transformation of the variable in 
question. For incorporation year and the C.E.0. employment history variables, 
a simple t-test comparison of means and ranks is used instead. 


$426 308 #£.27 .O1 
1 308 .o1 
1.03% 303 .02  .06 
9.85% 308 .01 .o1 
1929.0 35 .67 ~ 
.916 308 .O1 
308 
0 308 .01 - 
$30.0 114 $38.9 $38.9 92 .01 
1.62 582) 11.48 11.44 308 
$286.5 396 $405.2 $310.7 216 .01  .04 
59.0 45 57.3 58.0 25 .40. .50 
3.00 21 5.19 3.50 16 .83 .95 | 
| 


TABLE II: LOGISTIC REGRESSIONS USING FIRM, LABOR FORCE AND MANACEMENT 
CHARACTERISTICS TO EXPLAIN WHETHER OR NOT A STEEL FIRM LOBBIED FOR TRADE 
PROTECTION BETWEEN 1977 AND 1988. 


Firm Characteristics (2.1) (2.2) (2.3) 
constant -3.22 -.633 -4.31 
(.02) (.43) (.01) 

log of total assets - 481 . 563 
(.01) (.04) 

steel involvement dumny 1.57 
(.01) 

sales growth rate . -.265 
(.88) 

return on assets -5.68 
(.26) 

depreciation/plant & equipment .222 
(.72) 

investment/assets 1.44 
(.85) 

R&D spending/assets -26.9 
(.29) 


sample 122 


Labor Force Characteristics (2.8) (2.9) 
constant -7.73 -3.61 
(.02) (.01) 


log of total assets. .-St3 .470 
(.15) (.01) 


steel involvement dummy 2.%5 1.56 
(.10) (.01) 


average wage 7.96 
(.25) 


labor/capital ratio -50.8 
(.13) 


sample 33 123 


CEO Characteristics (2.12) 


constant -4.23 
(.01) 


log of total assets .334 
(.09) 


steel involvement dumny 1.82 1.93 
(.01) (.01) 


salary and benefits .00077 .00244 .00133 
(.34) (.02) (.16) 


sample 106 106 106 


note: Independent variables are time series averages. Values in parenthesis 
are probability levels for Wald x -tests against zero coefficient values. 
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TABLE III: ABNORMAL RETURN OF STEEL FIRMS’ STOCK UPON THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
TRADE PROTECTION. 


all firms lobbying firms non-lobbying firms 


difference p- 
median mean median mean median mean spy 


medians means 


1977 trigger price nechanisa 


1.31% 1.43% 1.22% 1.03% 
(.00) (.00) (.03) (.14) 


1980 trigger price mechanisa 


-. 95% -1.06% -1.04% -1.02% 
(.02) (.0S) (.22) (.28) 


1982 voluntary export restriction 


-.04% 0.59% 1.76% 2.37% 
(.49) (.47) (.06) (.04) 


1984 voluntary export restriction 


1.12% 1.92% 1.64% 3.78% 0.48% 0.88% 
(.00) (.00) (.00) (.00) (.14) (.10) 


note: Numbers in parentheses are probability levels for tests to reject the 
hypothesis that the median, mean or difference is zero. Tests involving means 
are standard t-tests, those involving medians are rank t-tests. The sample 


consists of 77 firms in 1977 (23 lobbyers and S4 non-lobbyers), 78 firms in 
1980 (26 lobbyers and 52 non-lobbyers), 77 firms in 1982 (26 lobbyers and 51 
non-lobbyers) and 67 firms in 1984 (24 lobbyers and 43 non-lobbyers). 


1.42% 1.59% (.72) (.51) 
— 

“0.95% -1.08% (.84) (.95) 

-0.20% -.32% (.11) (.11) 


TABLE IV: PERCENT CHANGE IN C.E.O. COMPENSATION REGRESSED ON SALES GROWTH AND 
CHANGE IN RETURN ON ASSETS FOR ALL FIRMS, LOBBYING FIRMS AND NON-LOBBYING 
FIRMS BETWEEN 1977 AND 1988. 


constant 


real sales growth 


change in return on assets 


constant 


real sales growth 


change in return on assets 


regime dummy 
(1 if year >= 1984) 


note: numbers in parentheses are probability levels for t-tests to reject the 
hypothesis that the regression coefficient is equal to zero. 


all lobbying non-lobbying 
firms firms firms 
(4.1) (4.2) (4.3) 
-051 -058 -047 
(.01) (.01) 
(.01) (<O1) 
865 -744 -916 
(.01) (.07) (.01) 
.120 .139 .109 
sample 358 130 228 ; 
(4.4) (4.5) (4.6) 
-021 
(.10) (.50) (.13) 
(.01) (.03) (.01) 
-865 -738 -922 
(.01) (.07) (-01) 
-084 -038 
(.05) (.08) (.27) 
-130 i159 ok 
sample 358 130 228 


TABLE V. YEAR BY YEAR OLS REGRESSION OF CHANGES IN PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT AND 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT ON SIZE, LOBBYING DUMMY, AND INVOLVEMENT IN STEEL 
DUMMY . 


b 
CHANGE IN PLANT AND EQUIPMENT CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT 


size lobbying steel # of size lobbying steel 


-.0134 18.502 
(.002)° (.281) 


-.0025 14.295 
(.739)  (.628) 


-.0175 2.599 -34.926 
(.0001) (.879) (.270) 


-.0239 -13.906 -16.768 
(.0001) (.423) (.295) (.0001) 


.0010 -17.130 5.453 -.0010 
(.869)  (.435) (.790) (.0001) 


-.0416 1.210 -3.043 -.0036 
(.0001) (.930) (.814) (.0001) 


-.0278 13.878 16.668 -.0005 
(.001)  (.551) (432) (.0297) 


-.0058 -32.511 81.164 .0002 
(.781)  (.568) (.132) (.525) 


-.0316 23.881 -31.594 -.0012 
(.001)  (.321) (.168) (.0001) 


-.0718 -21.237 -32.656 -.0015 
(.0001) (.302) (.088) (.0001) 


-.0311 -13.716 2.407 -.0004 
(.0001) (.348) (.052) 


-.0257. -14.595 -.0010 
(.0001) (.234) (.0001) 


Estimates for the intercept are not reported to save space. 


Plants and equipments are measured in millions of 1983 constant dollars. 
Employment is measured in thousands. 


‘Size’ is the average of the past three year total assets in millions of 
1983 constant dollars. 


Probability levels of the null hypothesis that the regression coefficient 
is zero. 


(obs) dummy dummy obs. dummy dummy obs. 
77 -17.688 83 -.0003 1.130 -0.734 82 
(.249) (-012) (.031) (.117) 
78 -16.809 87 - 0006 -0.492 -0.686 86 
(.533) (.017) (.626) (.460) 
79 85 -0001 0.254 0.091 84 ey 
(.465) (.482) (.-783) 
80 1.330 0.200 84 
(-073) (.768) 
81 0.647 0.659 84 
(.286) (.245) 
82 -0.674 -0.785 83 
(.405) (.300) 
83 0.514 0.156 79 
¢<370) (.777) 
84 0.117 0.583 68 
(.896) (.488) 
85 -0.404 -0.236 62 
(.433) (.627) 
86 -1.297 -0.172 60 
(.040) (.765) 
87 -0.107 0.459 51 
| (.788) (.«221) 
88 0.126 -0.195 46 
(.740) (.580) 
a 


TABLE VI. PATTERNS OF EXIT FROM THE STEEL INDUSTRY FOLLOWING THE INTRODUCTION 
OF PROTECTIONIST LEGISLATION BETWEEN 1977 AND 1988. 


exits/year exits/year exits/year exits/year 
exits per through through through details 
acquisition bankruptcy spin-offs unknown 


non-lobbying firms 
exit rate following trigger price mechanism 
1977-1979 2.67 0.67 


exit rate following trigger price mechanism 
1980-1981 2.50 0.50 


exit rate following voluntary export restriction 
1982-1983 0.00 1.50 


exit rate following voluntary export restriction 
1984-1988 ‘ 3.20 0.80 


exit rate for entire sample period 
1977-1988 


lobbying firms 
exit rate following trigger price mechanism 
1977-1979 0.00 0.00 


exit rate following 1: trigger price mechanism 
1980-1981 0.00 0.00 


exit rate following voluntary export restriction 
1982-1983 0.00 0.00 


exit rate following voluntary export restriction 
1984-1988 ° 0.80 0.80 


exit rate for entire sample period 
1977-1988 


Note: During the entire sample period, 84 non-lobbying firms and 36 lobbying 
firms did not exit from the steel industry. These numbers vary somewhat from 
the total sample for table one because of new entrants and changes in data 
availability during the sample period. 


TABLE VII: LOGISTIC REGRESSIONS EXPLAINING FIRMS’ DECISIONS TO 
DIVEST THEMSELVES OF STEEL RELATED OPERATIONS BETWEEN 1977 AND 1988. 


constant 

lobbying dummy 
steel involvement 
dummy 

return on assets 


R&D spending/assets 


investment/assets 


Note: Numbers in parentheses are probability levels for t-tests 


reject the hypothesis that the regression coefficient is equal 
zero. Explanatory variables are time series averages. 


(7.1) (7.2) (7.3) (7.4) 
-.580 -.926 -.833 -.723 
(+27) (.01) (.09) (.26) 
-.040 -057 -008 -125 
(-94) {.91) (.99) (-81) 
-1.43 -1.29 -1.48 -1.10 
(-01) (.02) (.01) (.04) 
8.03 2.85 
(.99) (-59) 
30.9 31.7 
(.05) (.08) 
3.77 0.81 
(.54) (.90) 
sample 125 125 125 122 


TABLE VIII: 


PROTECTIONIST MEASURES AS A FUNCTION OF CAPITAL 


R&D SPENDING. 


1977 trigger price mechanism 


0.028 
(.00) 


constant 


-0.441 
.22) 


R&D spending per 
$ of assets ( 


.20) 


capital investment 
per $ of assets 


.004 
.64) 


lobbying dummy 


.001 
.99) 


involvement in 
steel dummy 


-051 


0.045 
(.07) 


.481 
.09) 


.018 
41) 


.004 
.83) 


1984 voluntary export restriction 


0.011 
(.42) 


constant 


-0.409 
(.24) 


R&D spending per 
$ of assets 


0.073 
(.69) 


capital investment 
per $ of assets 


0.031 
(.01) 


lobbying dummy 


-0.011 
(.38) 


involvement in 
steel dummy 


0.12 


Note: numbers in parentheses 


0.049 
(.38) 


.018 
.98) 


.029 


.014 
.78) 


-126 


are probability 


ABNORMAL STOCK RETURN UPON THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


INVESTMENT AND 


exiting 


levels 


rejecting the hypothesis that the coefficient is zero. 


non=- 
all exiting 
firms firms firms 
.003 
(.00) 
( (.02) 
( ( (.59) 
-0.010 
( ( (.32) 
( ( (.67) 
0.163 
sample 77 24 53 
0.009 
(.52) 
( (.07)} 
| 
( (.64) | 
0.031 
( (.01) | 
( (.33) 
0.184 
sample 67 14 53 
for 


FIGURE I: AVERAGE REAL WAGE LEVELS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS FOR EXPLOYEES OF 
LOBBYING AND NON-LOBBYING FIRMS BETWEEN 1977 AND 1988. 
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FIGURE II: AVERAGE PERCENTAGE GROWTH RATE IN WORKFORCE FOR LOBBYING AND 
NON-LOBBYING FIRMS BETWEEN 1975 AND 1988. 
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FICURE III: AVERAGE PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN REAL WAGE LEVEL FOR LOBBYING AND 
NON-LOBBYING FIRMS BETWEEN 1975 AND 1988. 
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FIGURE IV: AVERAGE REAL SALARY AND BONUSES IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS FOR 


C.E.0.°S OF LOBBYING AND NON-LOBBYING FIRMS BETWEEN 1977 AND 1987. 
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FIGURE V: AVERAGE CHANGE IN PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT MEASURED IN MILLION OF 1983 
DOLLARS BY LOBBYING AND NON-LOBBYING FIRMS BETWEEN 1977 AND 1987. 
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FIGURE VI: AVERAGE CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT LEVELS, MEASURED IN THOUSANDS OF 
EMPLOYEES, BY LOBBYING AND NON-LOBBYING FIRMS BETWEEN 1977 AND 1987. 
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FIGURE VII: NUMBER OF LOBBYING AND NON-LOBBYING FIRMS IN THE SAMPLE BETWEEN 
1977 AND 1988. 
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FIGURE VIII: AVERAGE INVESTMENT PER DOLLAR OF ASSETS FOR LOBBYING AND 
NON-LOBBYING FIRMS THAT DO AND DO NOT EXIT FROM THE STEEL INDUSTRY BETWEEN 
1977 AND 1986. 
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FIGURE IX: AVERAGE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT SPENDING PER DOLLAR OF ASSETS FOR 
LOBBYING AND NON-LOBBYING FIRMS THAT DO AND DO NOT EXIT FROM THE STEEL 
INDUSTRY BETWEEN 1977 AND 1986. 
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ABSTRACT 


Access to an equitable election process heips guard groups within a democratic 
society against tyranny by the self-interested “factions” Madison described in 
The Federalist No. 10. Though the character of the electorate has been radically 
expanded since the founding, a variety of restrictions have remained to withhoki 
the franchise from underprivileged minority groups. As black citizens move from 
the central city to inner-ring suburbs, the question of fair representation follows 
them. The present study looks at a new scheme to bring black representation to 
the St. Louis County Council. A new map of the seven St. Louis County districts 
creates one that is 65 percent black. However, the new configuration converts a 
former Democratic “swing” district into a solidly Republican one, likely returning 
contro! of the Council to Republicans. This paper will explore the ways in which 
this new map could be said to help or hurt African-American interests; address 
some of the normative questions of minority representation; and discuss what 
would be needed to draw a better plan for black interests in a suburban 
metropolitan environment. 


1. The Representation Question 

The question of minority representation in legislatures—at the local, state, 
and national levels—is a fundamental one, with roots dating to the earliest 
theoretical foundations of our system. Structures designed to protect minority 
interests are crucial to republican government, because, as one of our earliest 
American theorists said, “[MJeasures are too often decided, not according to the 


rules of justice and the rights of the minor party, but by the superior force of an 


interested and overbearing maijority."’ The words are familiar as James 


Madison's in The Federalist No. 10. While Madison wrote at a time when the 
electorate consisted of white, property-owning males, the ideas he expressed 
have been extended—in principle, at least—to embrace the electorate with each 
succeeding expansion. The term “minority,” of course, has a different meaning in 
the context of today’s politics than it did in the late-Eighteenth Century, but the 


interests of the racial minority are certainly as important in a representative 


1 Madison, James. 1961. The Federalist Papers No. 10. Clinton Rossiter, ed. New York: Mentor Books, 
p. 77. 
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democracy as were the interests of the political minorities of which Madison 
wrote. 

Madison continues: “[T]he majority . . . must be rendered, by their number 
and focal situation, unable to concert and carry into effect schemes of 
oppression.”2 Oppressive local regimes throughout our history have understood 
this concept well, effecting imaginative schemes to restrict racial and ethnic 
minorities’ access to the franchise. In the wake of Reconstruction after the Civil 
War, southern states and municipalities devised the election barriers with which 
we are all familiar: the poll tax, the grandfather clause, the literacy test, the “white 
primary.” 

Of course, such rule-tinkering isn’t as remote in our history as we might wish. 
A Supreme Court case in 1960, for example, threw out a move by the Alabama 
state legislature to re-draw the municipal boundaries of the city of Tuskegee to 
exclude most of its black neighborhoods. The local newspapers at the time 
joked that all the city’s black citizens had suddenly “moved out of town.”5 Not 
only were legal and structural barriers to electoral participation widely 
tolerated—or at least ignored—throughout much of this century, but violence 
against biack citizens attempting to register or to vote was also widespread. 


Northern governments, especially the Reform-structured urban ones 


beginning around the turn of the century, were also guilty of using electoral rule 


changes to restrict the effectiveness of the franchise for unpopular minorities. At- 
large, non-partisan representation schemes diluted the voting strength of urban 
ethnic immigrants who formerly were able to control small, concentrated wards. 


The motivation behind restructuring the system from a district-centered one to an 


2 Ibid. p. 81. 
3 Rosenberg, Geraid N. 1991. The Hollow Hope. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, p. 58. The case 
was Gomillion v. Lightfoot, 364 U.S. 339 (1960). 
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at-large arrangement, and from partisan to non-partisan systems, was explicit in 
its intent. This new municipal governmental form was designed to do away with 
class-based and ethnic-oriented cleavages and to turn government over to the 
“right” people—the middle-class, well-educated, essentially native-born, 
Protestant whites. Reform-era systems such as these are increasingly being 
challenged and thrown out in courts across the country for their discriminatory 
effects on minority populations. 

The “schemes of oppression” of which Madison warned continued against 
blacks and many poor whites in the South well into this century. After slavery 
had been abolished, for instance, southern states instituted laws allowing 
indentured labor. Blacks, without access to government, were powerless to fight 
them. In Florida and Georgia, peonage laws were still on the books as recentiy 
as the late 1940s.4 

In the years since the 1965 Voting Rights Act, the issue of minority representation 
has been transformed, from one of equal access to the franchise—that is, equal 
opportunity to exercise the vote—io one of proportional representation in governing 
bodies, or equality of outcome. The 1982 amendments to Section 2 of the act provide for 
private challenges to election practices that have discriminatory effects on—not 
necessarily discriminatory intent against—the ability of minorities to elect the 
representatives of their choice. Minority groups are protected under the statute if “its 
members have fess opportunity than other members of the electorate to participate in 
the political process and to elect representatives of their choice.” Notably, the 


amendments added, “The extent to which members of a protected class have been 


elected to office in the State or political subdivision is one circumstance which may be 


4 Robertson, David B. and Dennis R. Judd. 1989. The Development of American Public Policy. 
Glenview, IL: Scott, Foresman and Company, p. 176. 
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considered: Provided, That nothing in this section establishes a right to have members 


of a protected class elected in numbers equal to their proportion of the population.”5 


While the law is explicit in saying that it does not require proportional or 
“descriptive” representation reflecting the racial makeup of the community, this is 
exactly what has proven to be its effect. Only descriptive representation is a sure 
defense against a charge brought under Section 2, and such plans have so far 
been prescribed by the courts. The courts are, of course, only doing their duty in 
interpreting the law, and in upholding the right of every person to participate in 
the electoral process. 

A minority proportion of 65 percent is the level courts have been willing to 
accept in plans that draw supermajority black or Hispanic districts. Because 
minority communities tend to be younger, on average, than white communities, 
and hence tend to have a smaller proportion of voting-age citizens, courts add 5 
percent above the 50-percent-plus-one black majority. A second 5 percent is the 
award for black districts’ propensity to have their citizens registered to vote at 
rates lower than predominantly white districts. The final 5 percent is awarded in 
areas in which it can be shown that black voter turnout is significantly lower than 
that of whites. Proportions over 65 percent may by suspected of “packing” blacks 
into one district when their numbers might merit representation in more than one 


district. 


The View of the Researcher 
Scholarly interest in political issues doesn’t occur in a vacuum, and in this 
instance we trace political scientists’ studies of structural electoral effects to the 


Civil Rights movement in the 1960s, and more specifically, to the Voting Rights 


5 42 USC 1973b, 96 State. 134) 
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Act of 1965 and its subsequent amendments. The literature may be traced to 


Lineberry and Fowiler’s 1967 study of the policy effects of 50-plus years of 


Reform-style governments.§ Importantly, for this study, we need to examine the 


point of view researchers have taken when studying the effects of electoral 
systems on minority populations. 

We might assume the political scientist’s traditional interest in who gets what 
piece of the pie—focusing on strategic studies of how minority populations might 
be harmed or benefited through structural electoral rule changes. One scholar 
who takes the strategic view is Charlies S. Bullock, Ill, whose work has 
generated controversy among students of urban politics. Bullock has been 
Critical of recent electoral-system designs that draw supermajority-black districts 
to help ensure black representation on city councils and in state legislatures. 
Bullock contends that the creation of black districts in effect “ghetto-izes” black 
concerns, which can then be ignored by majority members in a legislature. 
When minority coalitions no longer play a part in the election of white 
candidates, he argues, white representatives can ignore black concerns as 
irrelevant to their own constituencies. Likewise, minority candidates facing 
election are similarly “racialized”: To appeal to a black constituency, black 
politicians may be forced to take stances that would be viewed as radical by 
majority or mainstream representatives. Cooperation on substantive issues 
would thus be frustrated, and African-Americans, he argues, could weil find 
themselves with less of the programmatic pie than they had before. As a further 
effect, Bullock warns, black legisiators, compeiled to focus on narrow, racial 


issues, would find themselves ili-suited to move on to higher offices—a move 


6 Lineberry, Robert L., and Edmund P. Fowler. 1967. “Reformism and Public Policy in America.” 
American Political Science Review 61, 3. 
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that would require the coalition-building skills and middle-ciass appeai that 


would be undervalued among a majority-black electorate.” 


Representatives of another viewpoint that looks askance at race-oriented 
radistricting—‘affirmative gerrymandering,” some have called it—are those who 
advocate “deracialization.”"® Proponents of deracialization argue that black 
politicians should play down racially divisive issues. Such a strategy will 
enhance electability in racially mixed electorates, furthering the cause of black 
representation in government. This argument posits that race is not a valid basis 
for making public policy and that race-based appeals retard the true cause of 
racial integration in the polity. When black officials are elected through the soft- 
sell, “deracialized” appeal, the argument goes, they are able to win gains for 
African-American citizens within a more cooperative atmosphere than might be 
possible for biack officials taking a confrontational stance. The recent elections 
of black mayors in large, majority-white cities tends to lend some credence to 
this argument. 

Other scholars view black presence in governing coalitions as the primary 
goal in enhancing minority-group representation. A thorough study by Browning, 
Marshall, and Tabb? takes the view that minority representation on councils in 
some of the California cities they studied made a profound difference— 
regardless of the distributive, piece-of-the-pie effects—in the way municipal 
governments treated minority citizens. Their book concludes that the optimal 
configuration of local government, from the minority point of view, is 


representation as a part of a majority coalition, so that distributive benefits are 


7 Arguments summarized in Bullock, Charles S. Ill. 1989. “Symbolics or Substance: A Critique of the At- 
Large Election Controversy,” in State and Local Government Review 21, No. 3, pp. 91-99. 

8 A useful summary of the pro- and anti-deracialization arguments can be found in a Minisymposium 
edited by Huey L. Perry in Urban Affairs Quarterly 27, no. 2 (December), pp. 181-223. 

9 Browning, Rufus P., Dale Rogers Marshall, and David R. Tabb. 1984. Protest is Not Enough. Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 
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brought home to the minority district as a result of their representative’s 
membership in the “winning” group. 

At the opposite end of the spectrum from Bullock are scholars who view 
minority representation more explicitly as an end unto itself. No coalition 
building, no “bringing home the bacon” to the minority district, can occur until the 
black representative is in the legislature in the first place, and this is where 
primary attention must focus. Further, the argument goes, deracialization asks 
minority candidates to downplay a cultural identity, and by extension a set of 
minority-specific policy concerns, for the sake of winning elections. This raises 
the danger, they say, of selling-out an important, distinct heritage for the sake of 
some idealized “melting pot” notion. Robert T. Starks states this argument 
plainly: 

Black politics is a group struggle for race-specific empowerment in order 
to exercise some degree of independence and seif-determination. If 


campaign behavior is a predictor of governance style and behavior, then 
deracialization is anathema to the essence of black politics.1° 


The issue Moves to the Suburbs 

Since the study of structural barriers to the electoral franchise has largely 
been the domain of urban scholars in the past 25 years, we shouldn't be 
surprised that the preponderance of studies has focused on electoral systems in 
the core cities of large urban areas. Some studies, in the South in particular, 
have also focused on district-drawing in state legislatures. However, with 


increases in the black proportion of the population in the areas surrounding 


urban cores, we should expect to see more studies of racial district-drawing 


issues in the suburbs. 


10 Starks, Robert T. 1991. Minisymposium Exchange in Urban Affairs Quarterly 27, 2 (December), p. 
221. 
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in a study of the court struggle over the at-large structure of Dailas’s city 
council districts, Royce Hanson reviews redistricting cases in the 4th, 5th, and 


11th federal judicial circuits. He finds that nine cases of the 20 he reviews had 


been brought against county governments.'' This significant level of court 


activity against county electoral structures is a strong indicator of a trend that will 
merit further study. 

The presence of blacks in suburbia, of course, is not a new discovery. in St. 
Louis County, developers soid lots to black families in Kinloch before 1900. 
Largely black suburbs emerged ater in Chicago, Cincinnati, and Miami, among 
other large metro areas. As late as 1972, though, Wirt et al. could still describe 
such black communities in white suburbia as resembling “patches of coal on a 
snowtield.”12 

However, Wirt’s study noted economic and demographic changes that would 
soon increase the black suburban population. As central cities lost industrial 
jobs, these companies were decentralizing to manufacturing centers in the 
inner-ring suburbs. Black workers, the authors predicted, would follow 
employment from their traditional city bases to homes in older, deteriorating 
inner-ring suburbs. Here Wirt notes an interesting difference in the 
circumstances behind white suburban migration versus that of African- 
Americans: Whites moved to the suburbs after having attained higher 
socioeconomic status, while blacks moved there to seek a higher living 
standard. Thus, their data show that suburban biacks were not substantially 


better off than their urban contemporaries.13 


11 Hanson, Royce. 1992. “Voting Rights and the Polity: Reflections on Redistricting in Dallas.” Paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the Midwest Political Science Association, Chicago, iL, April 1992. 
12 Wirt, Frederick M., Benjamin Walter, Francine F. Rabinowitz, and Deborah R. Hensler. 1972. On the 
City’s Rim. Lexington, MA: D.C. Heath and Company, pp. 36-49. 

13 Wirt, et al., pp. 44-45. 
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Census figures for St. Louis County bear out these predictions. While the 
black population grew from 3 percent in 1960 to a mere 5 percent in 1970, it had 


grown to 11 percent by 1980 and to 14 percent in the ‘90 Census. Clearly, with a 


seven-district Council configuration in the County, it would have been nearly 


impossible to draw a supermajority black district there before 1980. 

In city council elections generally, a 10 percent proportion of black 
population has been shown to be the “threshoid” point at which minorities can 
expect to be proportionally represented in elections in single-member-district 
systems. The 10 percent threshoid is also the point at which district elections can 
be shown to do a better job at providing proportional representation to minority 
citizens than at-large systems.'4 These observations certainly hold true for 
elections in county governments. St. Louis County’s black proportion of 14 
percent is almost exactly one-seventh of the County population. Now, for the first 
time, the current seven-district configuration will allow for descriptive 
representation of the African-American population on the St. Louis County 


Council. 


The St. Louis County Case 

St. Louis City separated from St. Louis County in 1876. This move, which 
required an amendment to the Missouri Constitution, was initiated by City 
officials in the aftermath of the Civil War, cutting off the rural, Confederate- 
leaning County from the more prosperous, Union-leaning City. in the 115-pius 
intervening years, rivairy has characterized the still-symbiotic relationship 


between the two entities. 


14 Engstrom, Richard L. and Michael D. McDonald. 1987. In Grofman, Bernard and Arend Lijphart, eds., 
Electoral Laws and Their Consequences. New York: Agathon Press. pp. 207-209. 
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in the post-Civil War era, prominent St. Louisans, angered by what they 
perceived as undue County influence in City affairs, advocated complete 
governmental separation from St. Louis County. This was achieved in a City- 
County election. Though the issue appeared to fail in the 1875 balloting, that 
election was determined to have been fraudulent. A recount showed that the 
measure passed by 1,235 votes.'5 St. Louis City, granted America’s first home- 
rule charter in a separate measure in the 1975 election, then was charged with 
setting up its own “county” offices. 

St. Louis County, with a population of 993,529 in the 1990 Census, 
encompasses more than 90 separate municipalities. A County Executive and a 
seven-member County Council provide municipal functions for the scattered 
unincorporated areas in the County and tend to other County functions such as 
infrastructure, police and courts, and health and hospitals. 

The 1990 elections replaced the Republican County Executive with a 


Democrat, former County Prosecutor George “Buzz” Westfall. Control of the 


County Council went to the Democrats after the 1990 elections when Democrat 


Geri Rothman-Serot defeated Republican Betty Sims for the seat vacated by 
longtime Council Republican Ellen Conant. 

Throughout the 20th Century, the separation has become increasingly less 
beneficial to the City. Particularly in the post-World War Ii era, the City has lost 
population—particularly white, upwardly-mobile families—to St. Louis County. 
Suburban migration, often characteristic of the “white flight” patterns observed 


across the country, has left the City’s population with higher concentrations of 


15 Primm, James Neal. 1981. Lion of the Valley:St. Louis, Missouri. Boulder, CO: Pruett Publishing Co. 
pp. 325-326. 
16 Primm, p. 316. 
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black citizens. By the 1990 Census, the City population has dropped to fewer 
than 400,000 citizens, 48 percent of whom are black. 

This unusual urban core/suburban periphery structure makes the study of 
county government in St. Louis especially convenient. Unlike elections for 
commissions or councils in other counties, in which votes in the urban core must 
be separated from the total, every vote in St. Louis County is, by definition, a 
suburban vote. While this particular governmental structure occurs in only one 
other city, Baltimore, the suburban areas surrounding urban cores elsewhere in 
the country are becoming more racially mixed. The electoral structures of their 
county governments, as Hanson’s figures demonstrate, are being challenged 
under the Voting Rights Act. St. Louis’s situation is notable only for the clean 
institutional break between its urban core and its surrounding suburbs. 

(Figure 1 about here) 

After the 1980 Census, the St. Louis County Council Districts were drawn as 
shown in Figure 1. The First District, which encompassed most of the black 
municipalities in the so-called “Normandy” area, was 45 percent black. By 1990, 
when the black population had grown to one-seventh of the County population, 
black demands for representation on the Council were becoming louder and 
more frequent. Most of the black population of the County is concentrated in or 
near the Normandy municipalities, so, unlike other “racial gerrymandering” 
instances, there is little doubt that black residents in North St. Louis County 
share many local interests apart from race. Black St. Louis Countians, 
segregated as they are, indeed share a sense of community. 

In 1991, as across the country, bipartisan panels began drawing up 
proposed district maps. The Democrats on the remap panel came up with a plan 


that created a 62 percent biack First District, and the Republicans came up with 


12 
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one that was 63.3 percent black. The GOP panelists, in an attempt at 


compromise, reformulated their plan to a 62.4 percent black majority, which the 
Democrats again rejected because of its dilution of Democratic strength in the 
“swing” Third District. While each of these maps retained each of the seven 
incumbents within their districts, the partisan halves of the remap panel were at 
an impasse. 

A group called Black Elected County Officials then drew a 64-percent black 
First District, and challenged the panel to draw the other six districts around their 
version of the First. The Republicans did so, and the Democrats again voted it 
down. Veida City Mayor Lottie Mae Williams then drew a map creating a 65.1 
percent black First District; with the technical assistance of a black former 
Republican state representative, Williams’ map had the other six districts filled 
in. Republican map-makers made minor, technical changes in Williams’ map 
and submitted it to the panel. it, too, was voted down. As remap plans often 
have, this one ended up in court, where U.S. District Judge Jean Hamilton 
ordered that the “Modified Williams map” be adopted, saying that it “best 
provides blacks a meaningful opportunity to participate in the political 
process.”!7 

(Figure 2 about here) 

White Democrats'® were outraged by the new map and the judge’s 
acceptance of it. The new map (see Figure 2) appeared certain to give the Third 
District to the Republicans in the 1994 election—and, equally disturbing to 


Democratic leaders, it placed the homes of two incumbent white Democrats, 


17 Chronology of events summarized in Brown, Paul M. 1992. “Give Blacks a Break.” St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch February 13, 3C. 

18 | find useful for St. Louis politics the distinction made by Post-Dispatch columnist Bill McClellan that, in 
St. Louis, white Democrats and black Democrats constitute two distinct political parties. Though he made 
his observation in relation to St. Louis City, it is obviousty apt here in the events surrounding the County 
Council remap. 
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First District Councilman John Shear and Fourth District Councilman Jim 
O'Mara, in the redrawn Fourth. Democratic critics were quick to point out that 
Hamilton was a Republican appointee, and they were not shy about accusing 
her in the press of using the race issue to promote strategic Republican 
interests. 
In interviews and in newspaper commentary pieces, County white Democrats 
have complained that the black Democrats sold out long-term partisan control of 
the Council for a short-term gain, and that by “getting into bed” with Republicans 


over the matter, blacks have been used by a party that cares little about their 


interests. One white Democratic politician in the County noted that partisan 
divisions on Council votes are more prevalent than they have been in his 
memory, and that a black First District councilor in a Democratic minority will not 
be easily heard. Thus, as Bullock contends, he or she will not effectively be able 
to bring programmatic rewards home to his or her district. 
White County Democrats interviewed for this study see few if any explicitly 


racial issues in County politics. Many white Democrats feel that programmatic 


doliars will most readily flow to largely black areas of North St. Louis County 
only when there is a Democratic majority—regardiess of the race of the 
representative. Liberal Democrats, they are quick to point out, are more likely to 
be in sympathy with poor and working-class blacks than are County 
Republicans. These Democrats predict dire consequences for the black First 
District once the GOP takes its presumed control of the County Council. 
Black elected officials interviewed were likewise able to articulate few 
explicitly racial policy issues at the county level, but the similarity ends there. 
These officiais see the issue of a black County Councilor in an entirely different 


light than do white Democrats. Much has been made of black representation in 
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the media, in the classroom and on the campus, and in the workplace in 
general. Therefore, by all rights, there should be black representation on the 
governing body of St. Louis County—especially because, blacks active in 
politics say, their numbers warrant inclusion in light of the 1990 Census. 

The presence of an African-American on the County Council is particularly 
meaningful in several respects that a strictly strategic view of black 
representation does not take into account. First, of course, we should not 
downplay the value of the symbolism of black representation: Symbolic 
representation means that black citizens will finally have arrived at a position of 
importance in St. Louis County—as a recognized and valuable element in the 
makeup of the County. It also sends a message to black youth that they are 
worthy and capable of attaining decision-making positions. A black County 
Councilor can serve as a role model. 

Second, these black office-holders say, African-American citizens will find an 
easier and more sympathetic audience within County government when there is 
a black representative to contact. No longer, they say, will blacks be made to feel 
as if they are going, hat in hand, to yet another white person in a position of 
power in order to get something that is their right as citizens. Further, those 
interviewed said blacks would be able to make more insistent, more stringent 
demands of someone with whom they feei a group kinship. One interviewee 
noted that black citizens will be much more comfortable telling a black 
representative than a white one to go back to the Council and fight harder for 
programmatic demands. 

Third, interviewees said, a black representative will be able to credibly bring 


black issues for a fair hearing, both before the Council and before the press. 


Several black officials interviewed noted that the closing of the county's public 
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hospital, and the subsequent merger with St. Louis City’s public hospital, was 
one specific instance of a “black issue.” County blacks, they said, feel that the 
care at the merged City/County facility is inferior to that formeriy provided at 
County Hospital. This issue, they asserted, would not have been passed so 
easily had there been an African-American on the Council to champion black 


health-care interests. 


Finally, and perhaps most importantly, a representative would serve as a sort 


of opening wedge into County government, serving to bring important 
information from the inner sanctum of power to the interested black community 
outside. In addition, one black County mayor said, there would be a change in 
complexion among the denizens of the “smoke-filled room”; no longer couid 
explicitly racist language be tolerated, and no longer could decisions be made 
without at least a hearing of black County interests. Black officials interviewed for 
this study sounded remarkably like the interviews cited in the Browning, 
Marshall, and Tabb study, suggesting that concerns among disempowered 
minority politicians on certain issues are remarkably similar, whether in 


California or in St. Louis County. 


Can we do better? 

The number of African-Americans in St. Louis County more than doubled 
between 1970 and 1980. The 1980 proportion black, at 11 percent, might have 
been enough to draw a 65-percent black district had the population been 
concentrated enough, though it appears from a preliminary examination that it 
was not. 


(Figure 3 about here) 
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| examined 22 census tracts within and around the area of the new First 


District (see Figure 3). Some major changes in racial makeup have occurred, 


making possible in 1990 a 65-percent black configuration that would have been 


difficult at best in 1980. Within the 22 tracts studied, the 1980 proportion black 
was 48.5 percent—slightly higher than the 45 percent black of the First District 
drawn in 1980. These 22 tracts had more than enough population to have been 
drawn into a Council district after the ‘80 Census. 

Major demographic shifts by 1990 brought the biack proportion in these 22 
tracts to 64 percent—very close to the 65 percent “magic number” that the courts 
have been using to determine whether a district has been drawn in a manner in 
which minorities could elect the candidate of their choice. 

There is considerable evidence of “white flight” in the tracts studied. The 
number of whites within those tracts decreased by 36.5 percent, from about 
71,000 to roughly 48,000. While the number of blacks increased by 20 percent, 
the proportion black increased by 32 percent—going up nearly 15 percentage 
points to approach the magic number. The entire population of the area went 
down by 9 percent to 132,693, 7,300 persons short of the number needed to 
make up a Council district in 1990. 

The point of contention between the white Democrats on one side and the 
black Democrats and the Republicans on the other has been that the new, black 
First District was bought at the expense of the recently regained Democratic 
control of the Council. By removing heavily black/Democratic areas of the large 
suburbs of University City and Creve Coeur from the Third District and adding 
them to the First, the current map pushes the western boundary of the Third 
further into affluent, white, Republican west St. Louis County. This was the only 


way, backers of the eventual map claimed, to draw a black district. After ali, they 
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and the literature remind us, members of racial minorities have protected status 
under the Voting Rights Act. Court cases contain no mention of protecting 
incumbent office-holders or of preserving partisan balances on ruling councils. 
However, if our view of the most effective representation scheme for minority 
citizens follows Browning, Marshall, and Tabb’s notion, we would want, first, a 
minority representative on board, and, second, for that representative to be a 


member of a majority-party coalition. It appears from preliminary study that maps 


drawing alternative configurations of a 65-percent black district are not as 


difficult as the Williams map’s Republican backers claimed. If this is the case, 
blacks in St. Louis County will have made a major stride forward in getting black 
representation on the Council for the first time in the County’s history. However, 
if alternative maps can be drawn which retain Democratic control of the Council, 
both black and white Democrats will have made a strategic blunder that favors 
St. Louis County Republicans. 

Current council maps are drawn using “voter tabulation districts" (VTDs) 
configured by the County Election Board. These VTDs correspond to voting 
precincts and not necessarily to census tracts, block groups, or biock units. 
However, | believe it will be possible to draw a new map using Census units as 
building blocks. 

So far, | have grouped together an area that is very nearly 65 percent biack. 
In fact, this was done quite simply by using the Census tract units by which we 
have been examining black areas of north St. Louis County. While this area is 
7,000 persons shy of the number needed to draw a Council district, | believe 
that, using finer groupings such as block groups or block units, there should be 
several alternative ways to draw a district that would pass muster in a federal 


court. The challenge is to keep the predominantly black areas of University City 
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in the Third District, avoiding the necessity of pushing that district’s boundaries 


west into Republican territory. 


Conclusion 
The new County Council map appears, by several measures, to have 


advanced the political interests of black citizens in St. Louis County. if, as 


expected, the fractious black political community in North St. Louis County can 


unite behind a single black candidate for First District Councilor, the race barrier 
in place in elected County government will have been broken for the first time 
since the County was Set up in its current configuration in 1876. 

The importance of symbolic representation for blacks in St. Louis County 
should not be downplayed. As noted, black concerns, whether programmatic or 
merely allocational, will get a hearing in the County Council in a manner 
previously impossible: presented by a black resident of the County. As Eulau 
and Karps have said of this aspect of representation, “Finally, what matters in 
symbolic responsiveness is that the constituents fee/ represented, quite 
regardiess of whether the representative is responsive in his policy stands or the 
services or public goods he provides for his constituency.”'9 Further, media 
coverage of St. Louis County Council proceedings will naturally reflect this 
change in representation, giving County black concerns a wider hearing in the 
community. 

The district created by the County plan, while irregularly shaped, more or 
less conforms to a contiguous, majority-black North County area. Containing as 


it does the Normandy-Northwoods-Jennings municipalities, this district does a 


19 Eulau, Heinz and Paul D. Karps. 1977. “The Puzzle of Representation: Specifying components of 
Responsiveness.” Legisiative Studies Quarterly 2. Reprinted in Eulau, Heinz ed.1978 The Politics of 
Representation. Beverly Hills and London: Sage Publications. Emphasis in original. 
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reasonably good job of encompassing a community that can be assumed to 
have common policy and symbolic-political concerns. Where before this part of 
the County has been split (intentionally or not) between two different Council 


districts, it is now united into one. Whether race is a proper means of defining a 


community is still an open question. | believe there is little doubt that race does 


unite these North St. Louis County municipalities. 

Segregation patterns in St. Louis County —through pricing, through 
convention, through “steering,” and through voluntary association—have 
created an area of biack citizens large enough that they comprise a potential 
base of electoral power. This is all the more reason that these people—ihese 
taxpayers—deserve representation in the body that taxes them and that 
apportions tax moneys across the seven council districts. If, in an ideal world, 
black citizens were diffused through the County in rich and poor neighborhoods 
alike, race wouldn't be a question in drawing districts. In fact, however, race is 
an important question in representation as /ong as it remains important in 
housing patterns. 

In the St. Louis County Council case, the primary weakness for black 
interests in the remap plan is a tactical one, not a theoretical one. Organized 
Democrats of both races agreed to a plan that does not help their interests, at 
least in the long run. The “white Democrats” made a mistake by not agreeing to 
a 63-percent black district that kept their incumbent representative. The “black 
Democrats” erred by going into a bargain with Republicans, allowing them to 
supply the technical expertise to do the re-mapping. The eventual black 
representative in the eventual Republican-controlled County Council probably 
will be able to do less for his or her constituents than he or she would as a 


member of the majority party on the Council. 
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The lesson for Democrats in St. Louis County should be that in order to 
protect their advantage in representing County citizens, they must cooperate 


across racial lines. After all, blacks are the most reliably Democratic of any 


ethnic or cultural-referent group, and their numbers are growing in St. Louis 


County. The Democratic party in the County should reward black voters and 
welcome them into the coalition, rather than discount their interests in the name 
of preserving incumbent seats. As past elections have shown, white voters are 
considerably more fickle as a group in their partisan preferences than blacks. 
The First District, whether in this configuration or an alternative one, could be 
viewed as a more or less permanent Democratic seat. 

The lesson for black elected County officials in north St. Louis County is that 
alternative sources of technical expertise exist in the area (at the University of 
Missouri-St. Louis, for example). As this study has shown, alternative 
configurations would likely have allowed them to draw a new 65 percent-black 
district without sacrificing Democratic control of the Council. To most effectively 
serve the allocational and programmatic interests of black constituents, the one 
black Councilor in a minority coalition is a valuable first step, but it is not 
enough. Black presence in a governing majority is the goal toward which black 


politicians should have striven. 
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NORTH COUNTY CENSUS TRACTS 


1980 
Total Population - 145,780 
Black Population - 70,793 
Proportion Black - 48.5% 


1990 


Total Population - 132,639 
Black Population - 84.964 
Proportion Black - 64.0% 


1980 - 90 


Total Population - down 9% 
Black Population - up 14,171 
Proportion Black - increased 32.0% 
Percentage-points Black - up 15.5% 
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Is American Foreign Policy Exceptional? 
An Empirical Analysis 


ABSTRACT 
At least since Tocqueville’s era, the only clearly 
articulated view of American foreign policy has been 


"exceptionalism," which holds that Americans deprecate power 


politics and old-fashioned diplomacy, mistrust powerful standing 


armies, disapprove of entangling peacetime alignments, make 
moralistic judgements about other people’s domestic systems, and 
believe that liberal values transfer readily to foreign affairs. 
These values are held to be highly unusual and to affect the 
substance and style of foreign behavior. None of these claims, 
however, has been tested. In this paper, we seek to determine in 
what sense, if any, the U.S. has acted exceptionally abroad. The 
data analyses compare American behavior to that of the other 
major powers from 1871 to 1980 along three dimensions related to 
the claims made in the exceptionalism literature. We find little 
"exceptionalism" in U.S. behavior that is not shared by other 
island nations such as Britain and Japan, though their foreign 
policies have not been singled out in this way. This suggests 
that if the American approach to foreign policy is idiosyncratic, 
the differences might lie in the way policy is publicly 
presented. The paper concludes with some questions for further 


research. 
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The width of the Atlantic Ocean is a fact that 

advocates of collective action seem constantly to 

ignore. As far as Europe is concerned, it is not true 

that this country has a choice between supporting, or 

refusing to support, efforts for collective peace. In 
practice, the only choice ever open to us is to 

support, or refuse to support, one group of European 

nations against another group. . . . We have not the 

power to bring about the economic and political 
reorganization of Europe, even if we had the will to do 
so. By adopting strict neutrality as its permanent 
policy next February, this country will thereby pledge 
itself to do nothing to hinder Europe in settling its 

own conflicts. At the present time, that is the chief 

service we can perform for peace (Anonymous, 1935). 

At least since Tocqueville’s era, the only clearly 
articulated view of American foreign policy has been 
"exceptionalism," which holds that Americans deprecate power 
politics and old-fashioned diplomacy, mistrust powerful standing 
armies and entangling peacetime commitments, make moralistic 
judgements about other people’s domestic systems, and believe 
that liberal values transfer readily to foreign affairs 
(Tocqueville 1990a, 232-236; Hoffmann 1968, 87-213; Huntington 
1967, 148-157; Huntington 1982, 236-245; Kennan). These 
dispositions, which seem to rest on the premise that war and 
peace are polar opposites, are at least consistent with -- and 
may help to explain -- America’s oft-noted all-or-nothing 
approach to foreign commitments. This approach, in turn, is 
consistent with oscillations between major involvement overseas 
and significant retrenchment (Weinstein, Klingberg, Kissinger, 
55-65). According to this view, because American values are 


strongly inconsistent with the methods and objectives of 


Realpolitik, the country has a more messianic, erratic style 


abroad than has been typical of other great powers. 
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As prevalent as these claims have been, they have not been 
tested: we do not know if or in what sense U.S. foreign behavior 
is idiosyncratic. This paper tests the conventional wisdom on 
these matters in three straightforward ways. Each examines 
whether an aspect of U.S. behavior discussed prominently in the 
literature has been atypical of the major powers. We conclude 
that claims of exceptional U.S. external behavior have been 
exaggerated, although more research is needed to determine 


whether other dimensions of U.S. foreign policy that have been 


widely discussed, such as its presentation to domestic audiences, 


are indeed highly atypical. 

The next section reviews the claims that are made in the 
literature on American exceptionalism. We then identify 
questions one would ask were these claims to be taken seriously 
as hypotheses about behavior and its sources. We then discuss 
our data, methods, and hypothesis tests. We conclude by 
discussing what our findings imply for the exceptionalism 


arguments and suggesting some directions for future research. 


ARGUMENTS ABOUT AMERICAN EXCEPTIONALISM 


A core assertion in the literature on U.S. exceptionalism is 
that Americans think of war and peace as polar opposites. Peace 
is held to be the norm, since its advantages have seemed self- 
evident, while war is viewed as a product of evil leaders. This 
view may simply be a moralistic interpretation of America’s 


insular, sheltered experience (Gray, 48), but it is thought to be 
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pervasive. It would follow from this belief that one negotiates 
seriously only when "peace" is possible -- that is, when one’s 
foes have been vanquished. As Kissinger put it, "the [American] 
instrument for settling disputes during periods of peace was 
[seen as] diplomacy, which we conceived as being analogous to 
commercial negotiations, attaching a disproportionate emphasis to 
bargaining technique" (1962, 182). Ongoing bargaining with 
adversaries and potential adversaries contradicts these beliefs, 


since it presumes that war is a continuation of non-forcible 


interaction by other means rather than something fundamentally 


different politically. 

This dichotomous view of international life is consistent 
with an American tendency to make many foreign commitments during 
periods of conflict but to turn inward after the conflict is over 
(Gray, 48). Klingberg, who first tried to explain these 
oscillations, did not attach much causal weight to deep-seated 
feelings that the country had either an "exceptional" mission 
abroad or none. He simply noted, as one possible explanation for 
the cycles, that "America, until recently at least, has been ina 
geographic and economic position which has enabled her to 
withdraw from world politics more than any other power" 
(Klingberg, 266). But others see the ability to withdraw from 
involvement abroad, which is not an option for most countries, 
an underlying cause of the cyclical patterns in U.S. behavior, 
even if this observation is not always explicit in their work. 


Several of them note that absent a national emergency to which 
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Americans can respond at full throttle, they tend to grow weary 
of foreign commitments or the executive’s authority to manage 
them; when "the ambiguities of an imperfect world" intrude, 
Americans show little tolerance for sustained, contingent 
strategic interaction (Kissinger, 1979, 57; Gregorian, 97). 

Because it is believed that Americans see conflict and war 
as unnatural, scholars agree that they view the instruments and 
objectives of Realpolitik suspiciously. They prefer general 
principles in foreign affairs, especially moralistic and legal 
ones, to a context-dependent approach (Kennan 95-96; Fukuyama, 
28; Huntington 1967, 150). And because they tend to apply these 
principles to themselves as well as to others, they normally 
“feel alienated from the struggle for power among nations" 
(Huntington 1967, 150). For both reasons, it is believed that 
the United States can often be expected to lack the flexibility 
enjoyed by less open political systems (Tocqueville, 234-236). 

U.S. attitudes towards military institutions exemplify this. 
While deeply respectful of technical military prowess, Americans 


have tended traditionally to view large standing armies as 


unnecessary and as a threat to liberty. They are thought to be 


unnecessary because the nation’s liberal value system sees 
conflict as essentially avoidable (Tocqueville 1990b, 264). They 
are seen as a threat to liberty because military discipline is 
incompatible with the open nature of civilian life, and because 
militaries historically have been sinecures for and instruments 


of the aristocracy (Shy 216; Huntington 1967, 153-157). Even 
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5 
though these sentiments characterized feelings toward both the 
Army and Navy during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
Americans have mistrusted Armies more. Perhaps referring to the 
way British soldiers were billeted in colonial homes during the 
mid-eighteenth century, and to the Army’s greater visibility in 
general, Thomas Jefferson said that "a naval force can never 
endanger our liberties, nor occasion bloodshed; a land force 
would do both" (Cunliffe, 43). Later, because the Army’s officer 
corps was seen aS an "aristocratic caste," the "West Point 
clique" was more a target of populist Jacksonians than the Navy 
(Huntington 1967, 156). 

Just as Americans are thought to see peace and conflict in 
either-or terms, they are often said to think of other nations’ 
internal practices and institutions as either "good" or "bad," 
depending on their conformity to individualistic pluralism. 
Promoting liberal values abroad has thus been seen as a principal 
U.S. value, although clearly it can also be used to rationalize 
actions undertaken for other reasons. Observers therefore 
believe that unlike many other peoples, Americans have trouble 
acting abroad in ways that fail to reflect their internal 
principles. For instance, America’s entry into World War I, 
although justifiable geopolitically, was sold and understood at 
home as a crusade for neutrals’ rights and democracy (Kissinger 


1979, 59; see also Huntington 1982, 240-245). By implication, it 


is often claimed that Americans resist interacting abroad, short 


of war, with those of whom they morally disapprove. 


6 
These two dichotomies -- commitment in emergencies vs. 


retrenchment in peace and "good" vs. "bad" actors abroad -- in 


turn produce a rigid, "“nonsituational" approach to foreign 


commitments. Nonsituationalism emphasizes the general principle 
that underlies a commitment more than the rationality of honoring 
it at any particular time. While there are practical as well as 
principled reasons for taking this view -- deterrence theorists, 
for example, argued that specific pledges were important mainly 
as symbols of a more general firmness -- American cultural values 
are also thought to contribute to a nonsituational perspective. 
The moralistic reasoning is as follows: if Americans commit only 
to good causes, they can have only good allies, and deserting 
such an ally would be immoral (Weinstein, 52-53). 

In sum, the exceptionalism literature depicts America as 
more rigid than one would otherwise expect a great power to be. 
This is largely because its nationalism is based on the perceived 
superiority of its ideals rather than race or the quest for 
Material advantage (Huntington 1967, 152). It is said to keep 
its promises, refuse to fight for selfish advantage, and to try 
when possible to promote its ideals abroad. While this 
interpretation can be dismissed as simply self-serving, there is 
wide consensus on the main point: in general, America is thought 
to refuse to play the game of nations on any but its own 
moralistic terms. Along with George Washington’s maxim that 
Americans should avoid European alliances, these principles are 


said to have greatly "simplified" U.S. foreign policy 


7 
(Tocqueville 1990a, 234), as compared to countries that follow 


more flexible strategies. 


A CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF THE EXCEPTIONALIST ARGUMENT 


We now turn to the questions one would ask about the 
exceptionalism argument if it were taken seriously as a set of 
hypotheses about behavior and the sources of behavior. Since the 
core exceptionalist assertion is that America is an outlier, with 
behavior patterns unlike those of other major nations, empirical 
falsification of this claim would cast serious doubts on the 
argument. A fair test requires that we specify the behavior that 
is expected to be different and how the degree of difference is 


to be assessed. 


The literature pinpoints three areas in which one might 


expect America’s behavior to differ from others. First, we would 
expect U.S. military forces to increase and decrease largely 
independently of those of other major powers before 1941, at 
least during periods when America was formally at peace. 
Americans should have been particularly loath during these years 
to compete with other great powers by building a substantial 
army, given their a priori predilections against it as well as 
their distance from countries with major land forces. Not only 
was the United States able to stand to one side of the European 
great-power competition; as Tocqueville observed, large armies 
increase government power (Tocqueville 1990b, 268-269) and tend 


to make low-tax polities in which government is unobtrusive into 
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garrison states. In the absence of serious external threats, 
those reared to idealize the night-watchman state ought to have 
resisted this. 
This expectation is buttressed by some well-known facts. 


Because America prior to 1940 was not a player in the central 


balance of power, it did not develop the tightly centralized 


military staff system of the continental European states and 
Japan (Waltz, 127). Indeed, even after that, it still had far 
more decentralized military institutions than many other 
countries (Huntington 1986, 30-33). 

Interestingly, few discussions of the military’s impact on 
government and society by Americans or those commenting on U.S. 
society explicitly discuss navies. As noted above, this could be 
because armies were regarded as inherently more obtrusive in 
British and early American culture. Alternatively, "Army" in the 
early American lexicon could have been meant to apply to both 
land and naval forces generically. It is also possible that the 
lack of direct criticism of navies might be an implicit 
geopolitical loophole for an incipient maritime power. 

Second, we expect to find that American diplomatic activity 
has been idiosyncratic as compared to other major states. Rather 
than viewing the representational and informational functions of 
emissaries abroad in purely instrumental terms, which would 
suggest wide diplomatic links and close attention to the links 
established by others, the exceptionalist arguments imply that 


Americans have been far more selective and judgmental in this 
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regard. In addition to the relative economic and military 
insularity the United States enjoyed before 1914, this inference 
is suggested by the moralistic stance Americans have often taken 
toward internal developments in other countries, especially 


revolutions. As Robert Dallek writes, 


Americans have always been at odds with the outside world. 
And not without reason. Power struggles, wars, 
authoritarian governments, class divisions, extremes of 
wealth and poverty, and oppressed minorities were 
antithetical to American institutions and professed ideals; 
they made isolation from overseas affairs an attractive 
option and a fixed principle of foreign policy. .. . When 
the nation did reach beyond its borders in the period before 
1945, it overseas involvements were cast as serving not 
National gain but larger moral ends. (Dallek, 29) 


Since the two centuries of America’s national existence have seen 


much war and especially revolution, the exceptionalist arguments 


imply that America has ignored large parts of it diplomatically, 


significantly more so than the other major powers. 

It follows that if the exceptionalism argument is correct, 
Americans should be observed using diplomatic relations with 
other countries as rewards and punishments for certain kinds of 
behavior, especially internal behavior, and that other major 
actors should do much less of this. There is ample anecdotal 
evidence for this: Wilson’s refusal to recognize the effective 
authority of Huerta’s government in Mexico, the sixteen-year 
delay in recognizing Soviet control of the Russian Empire, and 
the delay of almost thirty years before the United States 
recognized the Communist government on mainland China. In short, 


Americans tend to equate diplomatic recognition with moral and 
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political approval, while other nations typically do not.! We 
thus expect America to have fewer or more irregular diplomatic 
links than other major powers, and to be markedly indifferent in 
establishing, maintaining and modifying such links to others’ 
comparable behavior. 

Third, for reasons suggested above, we expect the pattern of 
American foreign commitments to differ from those of other major 
states. Not only should there have been significantly fewer U.S. 
commitments before 1945, but the ones America has made can be 
expected to have been more rigid. In his farewell address, 
Washington implored his fellow citizens not "to implicate 
ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of 
[Europe’s] politics, or the ordinary combinations and collisions 
of her friendships and enmities" (quoted in Tocqueville 1990a, 
232). Later, according to Kissinger, this practical maxim became 
an ideological value: 

As the United States grew in strength and European rivalries 

focused on Europe, Africa, and Asia, Americans came to 

consider the isolation conferred by two great oceans as the 
normal pattern of foreign relations. . . . American 
political thought had come increasingly to regard diplomacy 


with suspicion. Arms and alliances were considered immoral 
and reactionary. (Kissinger, 1979, 58-59) 


‘ It should be noted that because international law has developed no clear distinctions 
between recognition as acceptance of a government’s effective existence and recognition as 
establishing and maintaining diplomatic relations (Henkin 1979, 16), governments can only 
indicate disapproval of others by refusing to acknowledge their legal existence. Still, few do, 
America being the most prominent apparent exception. 
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If America has indeed behaved exceptionally on this dimension, as 
this suggests, its alliance-making patterns should be markedly 
different from any other major actor. 

Unfortunately, these hypotheses are necessarily imprecise. 
How would one know whether a state’s military investments, 
diplomatic links abroad, and external commitments have been 
"exceptional"? To be exceptional means to be unusual or 
extraordinary, but this leaves us no a priori criteria for 
establishing the degree of difference that matters in assessing 
international behavior. Moreover, the extant literature provides 
little guidance, since it hardly ever compares the United States 
systematically and explicitly to other countries. There is no 
fully satisfactory solution to this quandary, but we deal with it 
in two ways. We first assume that the underlying commonality in 
all of America’s allegedly "exceptional" behavior has been 
aloofness towards other major actors and relative inattention to 
"the ordinary vicissitudes" of their politics: America is 


presumed in the exceptionalist literature to prefer that it deal 


with the world on its own terms or not at all. It is explicitly 


or implicitly assumed not to react closely and consistently to 
the behavior of other actors. We then assume that such putative 
standoffishness can be approximately gauged by comparing the 
degree to which America reacts to other major countries with 
their rates of reactivity. In other words, how does America’s 
degree of policy "elasticity" -- its changes in behavior as a 


function of others’ changes -- compare to that of others? This 
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implies use of a statistical model that compares national policy 


elasticities across each of the three variables discussed above. 


DATA, METHODS, AND HYPOTHESES 


The data for this project come from three sources. Data on 
national military expenditures between 1816 and 1985 for each 
international system member as defined by the Correlates of War 
project come from COW. These are measured annually in thousands 
of current year British pounds through 1913, and annually in 
thousands of current year U.S. dollars thereafter. Annual army 
and navy expenditures for Britain, France, Germany, Russia, Italy 
and Austria-Hungary from 1871 to 1914 were taken from the 


Choucri-North Nations in Conflict data set; comparable data for 


the United States were taken from The Historical Abstracts of the 


United States. The number and kind of diplomatic missions 


received by members of the interstate system from other members 
(as defined by COW) from 1816 through 1990 were provided by COW, 
though rank of mission was not recorded for the years 1950-1965. 
Finally, a list of types and members of interstate alliances that 
were formed between 1816 and 1990 was provided by COW. 

The alliances and diplomatic missions data present some 
problems which should be briefly noted. First, although 
alliances were classified according to the COW three-level system 
of neutrality agreement, entente, and defense pact, they were 
available only in tabular list form. This precludes statistical 


tests without completely recoding the data, but there is so 


~ 
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little alliance activity for the United States before 1945 that 
for our purposes such tests are unnecessary. It should also be 
mentioned that diplomatic missions received by nations were coded 
by COW only at five-year intervals, which makes it difficult to 
gauge states’ reactivity in a very precise way. 


All statistical models used in this paper take the form of 
Changes in U.S. behavior = f(Changes in lags of others’ behavior) 


because we are looking at nations’ reactivity to other nations. 
As Waltz notes, this Realpolitik conception rests on the belief 
that "the fate of each state depends on its responses to what 
other states do" (127). This is a simplification, but a 
defensible one, since some portion of national behavior can be 
presumed to be a reaction to the external environment. 
Alexandroff, for instance, found in a quantitative examination of 
European diplomacy between 1870 and 1890 that others’ actions 
rather than national attributes best explained states’ behavior 
(Alexandroff, 14). 

Unlike most studies that use quantitative models, we pay no 


attention to whether particular coefficients on right-hand side 


variables are statistically significant. We instead examine only 


the overall goodness-of-fit of the respective equations. This 
amounts to testing a one-tailed hypothesis: American behavior is 
less reactive to foreign events than that of other countries. 
Hence, the goodness-of-fit for the American equations should be 


significantly less than the goodness-of-fit for the other 
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countries examined. Only this finding would constitute a 
rejection of the null hypothesis that America is no less reactive 
to external stimuli than other countries. 
For two reasons, we are interested in the differences in 
Nations’ behavior between times t, and t, rather than absolute 


levels. First, differencing the variables weakens the effects of 


the common trends often found in time series that have grown or 


decreased as a secular trend. A second and more substantive 
reason is that those who have written about strategic behavior in 
the Realpolitik tradition have typically been concerned with 
prompt reaction by governments to changes in others’ behavior. 
As Gulick put it in describing eighteenth century diplomacy, to 
"hold the balance" implied "a ready mobility in the direction of 
policy. Statesmen must be able to act quickly and expertly in 
cutting encumbering ties or making new ones as balance 
necessities dictate. . ." (Gulick, 67). Friedberg (5-6) 
Similarly argues that 
As one actor moves and the other responds, both will have to 
make more or less continuous assessments of their opponent’s 
intentions and capabilities in order, when necessary, to 
adjust their own plan of action. Strategic behavior 
therefore requires both that an actor be open to feedback 
and that it be able to modulate its own behavior as needed 
to achieve its objectives. 
In essence, those who make the exceptionalism argument claim that 


the U.S. has been unwilling or unable to act strategically in 


this sense. 
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RESULTS 


In general, our data cast doubt on arguments that the United 
States government has behaved exceptionally abroad. 

Table 1, below, displays goodness of fit statistics for 
regression models of military expenditures for the United States 
and eight other countries. An amusing result of the analysis is 
that, for the 1871-1914 period, the USA actually appears to be 


the most responsive to other powers’ military expenditures!’ 


TABLE 1. 
Variance in Changes in Military Expenditures Explained by Lagged 


Changes in Other Countries’ Military Expenditures (R?’) 


Country 1871-1914 1919-1939 1945-1980 
USA ~62 -63 73 
UK -60 -91 
France -62 -70 
Germany 95 
Italy «50 79 
Japan 44 77 
Russia/USSR .60 -40 
Turkey - 30 


Austria- 
Hungary -50 


* The usual checks for autocorrelation, heteroskedasticity, and collinearity were 
performed. The results presented here are from conventional OLS regressions. 
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In no period is there support for the notion that the US is 
uniquely unresponsive to the armaments procurements of other 
powers. 

Table 2 presents the findings of an analysis of naval and 
army expenditures for the 1871-1914 period. Since maritime 
powers may be responding more to naval programs rather than to 
military spending per se, while continental powers may act 
Similarly with regard to spending on armies, this analysis is a 
useful safeguard against overinterpreting the first set of 
findings. Moreover, since the United States is generally held to 
be less attached to the central system in the years before 1914 
than afterwards, the selection of time period can be said to be 


biased towards finding results that distinguish US behavior from 


that of the other countries. If the United States is not 


exceptional during this period, when would it ever be? 

The general pattern of results in Table 2 provides no 
support for claims of American exceptionalism in this era. Like 
Britain, another maritime power, the United States is 
considerably more responsive to changes in others’ naval 
procurements than changes in their army procurements. It is also 
noteworthy that the two most "responsive" powers -- France with 
respect to its army and Austria-Hungary with respect to its 
navy -- were in situations where they were being hard pressed by 
rising challengers. Responsiveness for such states is at a 


premium. 
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CHANGES IN NAVY AND ARMY SPENDING AS A 
FUNCTION OF LAGGED CHANGES IN OTHERS’ NAVY 


AND ARMY SPENDING, 1871-1914 


COUNTRY 


France 


Germany 


Russia 


Austria- 


Hungary 


Italy 
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NAVY ARMY 
USA 14 

UK 

.15 51 
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Table 3, below, reports goodness of fit statistics (the 
likelihood ratio) for multinomial logit regressions of changes in 
the level of diplomatic representation as a function of lagged 
changes in the level of other countries’ representation. Here 
there is some support for the notion that the US is not as 
responsive as other nations. In the interwar period changes in 
US diplomatic representation are the least responsive to changes 
in others’ representation; in the 1871-1914 era the US is the 
second least responsive. However, there are several reasons to 
be cautious about accepting this as evidence for even a weak form 
of "exceptionalism." First, in the interwar period the 
appropriate data on British diplomatic representation is missing 
from the COW dataset. Because, in the pre-1914 era, the analysis 
found that changes in US diplomatic representation were 
particularly responsive to prior changes in British 


representation (p < .018), the omission of the British data in 


the interwar period probably results in a deterioration in model 


performance that hits the American results more strongly than 
that of the other countries. 

A second reason for caution is that, although the Americans 
are the least responsive in the interwar period, the difference 
between American and German goodness-of-fit is trivial, and no 
one argues that the Germans were "exceptional." Likewise in the 
1871-1914 period, the French appear even less responsive than the 
Americans, and no one argues that the French were "exceptional" 


in this period either. 
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A third reason for caution is that our test of 
"exceptionalism" is a bit restrictive. We are essentially 
testing whether the US is behaving like a good "follower" country 
-- not whether it is playing the role of leader. Countries that 
are leaders might rationally choose in anticipation of how 
followers will react to their choices, and in that sense be quite 
responsive to the international system. However, the econometric 
tests we have presented do not provide for this possibility. 
This is most likely to be a live issue in the post-1945 era 
(where data problems preclude presenting any results), but less 
likely for the earlier periods, where US leadership (except 
perhaps in the New World) seems a very problematic assumption to 
make. Of course, this assumption was seldom made before 1945. 
TABLE 3. 
Variance in Changes in Diplomatic Representation Explained By 

Lagged Changes in Other Countries’ Representation 

COUNTRY LIKELIHOOD RATIO 


1871-1914 1919-1940 


US 279 148 


UK 324 insuff. data 


France 264 286 
Germany 309 150 
Italy 395 300 
Russia 389 292 
Turkey 330 252 


Austria- 
Hungary 352 
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As Table 4 indicates, there is somewhat more evidence that 
American alliance behavior has been unusual, but this must be 
qualified by comparison to states that were at least somewhat 


comparably placed geopolitically.* 


Table 4 
Total Alliances, Ententes, and Non-Aggression Pacts 
1871-1914 and 1919-1939 
Country Number of Pacts 
Russia/USSR 
Italy/Sardinia 
France 
Prussia/Germany 
Austria-Hungary/Austria 
Ottoman Empire/Turkey 
Great Britain 


Japan 
United States 


It is clear from these data that, although the U.S. is indeed 
involved in exceptionally few foreign "entanglements" in this era, 
it is not such a large outlier when account is taken of the 
differences between continental and maritime powers. (Britain, the 


most alliance-prone of the three maritime countries, was a key 


player in the European central system, and therefore had more 


reasons to interact with those on the continent.) If an aversion 


> We report alliance activity only for the years between the Franco-Prussian War and the 
beginning of World War II when there was no system-wide war. War years are omitted 
because exceptionalist arguments stress the aversion to peacetime alliances. The post-World 
War Two period is also omitted, since that seems to be an atypical era of U.S.-initiated 
alliances. 
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to alliances implies exceptionalism, maritime powers as a group are 


more prone to it than continental states. Still, these results 


provide the most compelling empirical support in this paper for the 


claim of American exceptionalism. 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


If exceptionalism does not imply exceptional behavior, it may 
not be a very interesting or important argument. In this paper, we 
have looked for evidence that America is an outlier in the three 
areas emphasized by writers who have made the argument: arms 
procurement, diplomatic representation, and alliance participation. 
Only in the case of alliance involvement is the claim of American 
exceptionalism sustainable for the period prior to the Cold War. 
While America minimized alliance commitments during peacetime 
before World War II, much the same could be said about Japan and, 
to a lesser extent, Britain, the other major maritime powers. When 
one considers as well the other dimensions of comparison -- 
military expenditures and diplomatic representation -- there is 
little evidence that U.S. external behavior has differed radically 
from other maritime powers. 

The idea that states’ external behavior reflects their 
geopolitical circumstances is not new. Realists have long claimed 
that the external environment rewards societies that adjust 
prudently to it (Gray, 44-55; Waltz, 128). Even large states, for 
example, tend to specialize in land or sea power assets (Gray, 57). 
Our comparison of U.S. naval and army procurement before World War 
I illustrates this, and puts a new twist on the oft-stated U.S. 
distaste for large standing armies. Because Britain’s navy had 
been her main asset in trying to put down the American colonial 


revolt, because allied naval power had greatly aided the Americans 


towards the end of the war, and because the new republic then 
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sought to protect its vulnerable coasts from new threats, U.S. 
strategic thought from the beginning focused on navies. This 
predilection was reinforced because the U.S. also needed a fleet to 
protect its overseas trade and to conduct much of its domestic 
commerce, which was concentrated along the coasts. While navies 
were mistrusted throughout the agricultural sections of the United 
States for some time after the Revolution, armies were strongly 
mistrusted in all regions (Weigley, 40-41). Finally, because 
continental states share more land borders with others than 
maritime states, and because states’ war participation is related 
to uncertainty, which increases with its number of land borders 


(Midlarsky, 419-420), land powers can be expected to join more 


defensive alliances than maritime powers to reduce the uncertainty. 


It follows that U.S. alliance participation, while clearly low 
before World War II, may thus have been modal behavior for a well- 
protected island nation -- similar, for example, to Japan’s -- 
rather than "“exceptional." British thinking about alliance 
commitments during the nineteenth century also fit this pattern. 
Although long-time Prime Minister Lord Salisbury saw France as a 
foe and Germany as a potential friend, 


He wished an alliance with neither power, telling the German 
Ambassador ‘Nous sommes des poissons’ (We are fish) and that 
‘the sea and her chalk cliffs were England’s best allies.’ He 
understood both the advantages and weaknesses of sea power and 
once reminded Queen Victoria (who wanted him to do something 
about Turkish atrocities in Armenia): ‘England’s strength lies 
in her ships, and ships can only operate on the seashore or 
sea. England alone can do nothing to remedy an inland 
tyranny.’ He described his policy as ‘Splendid isolation’ and 
‘the supremacy of the interests of England.’ (Massie, 201) 
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In fact, the geographic underpinnings of American strategy before 


1945 can be seen in reverse during the containment era. Then, 


because U.S. separation from Eurasia was in large part a strategic 


handicap, numerous alliances and forward-based troops were put in 
place to convince the world that separation did not imply 
aloofness, as it had before. 

This interpretation clearly weakens the exceptionalist 
hypothesis. Indeed, while Hoffmann (1968) devotes over one hundred 
pages in a book on U.S. foreign policy to America’s "national 
style," he admits that "it would be easy to demonstrate that 
American foreign-policy moves are no more moral, display no more 
fervent idealism, and demonstrate no greater religion of law than 
the policy of others" (Hoffmann 1968, 126). Yet the exceptionalist 
argument might be salvaged in a different form, as is suggested by 
Hoffmann’s notion of foreign policy "style." Rather than being 
atypical abroad, American leaders might use unusual internal 
justifications, perhaps through idiosyncratic symbols’ and 
metaphors. 

The language they use to legitimate their policies may have 
little geopolitical content, leaving only metaphors based on 
national self-image and values. Why would this be true? In any 
society, government builds support for its policies by linking them 
to general societal norms, usually through political symbols that 
reference deeply-shared values (Trout, 4). For several reasons, 
American foreign policy symbols seem unusually linked to domestic 


rather than external values. Because U.S. society was formed 
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before the American state existed in a system of competitive states 
(Huntington, 237), and was held together by shared ideas rather 
than religion or blood, American mass society has had little use 
for the symbols of competitive nationalism in the Old World sense 
or the geopolitical concepts that went with it. Lacking the shared 
cognitive maps that other peoples develop to deal with tangible 
disputes over territory and resources, Americans typically do not 
grasp the politics, history, and social forces out of which foreign 
policy is typically made elsewhere (Tonelson, 76; Hoffmann 1968, 
126). U.S. foreign behavior abroad is thus justified through 
general formulas and slogans, which are present in exaggerated form 
or "oversold" because the polity rejects the notion of "reason of 
etene” Gani, 139-145). Given the black-and-white character of the 
domestic value system, it is easier to blame failure on malevolent 
foreign or domestic actors than to adjust the beliefs (Hoffmann 
1968, 138). 

If we assume that U.S. internal foreign policy justifications 
are different in this sense from others, as an abundance of 
literature suggests, why is American behavior not more atypical as 
well? We briefly suggest two possibilities, and both deserve 
fuller exploration elsewhere. 

Perhaps foreign policy justifications do constrain behavior, 


if only in some settings, because the audiences that attend to 


official rationales demand consistent expectations. Anderson 


argues that a policy rationale must conform to precedents 


acceptable within the government (and perhaps the wider policy 
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community of pundits and ins-and-outers), since virtually all 
actors agree on the need to maintain desired and stable 
expectations abroad (740-748). If this is true, contradicting the 
public. rationale for a policy violates a key internal norm. 

This in turn raises a large puzzle: why is U.S. behavior less 
clearly different from other nations than the value-laden public 
justifications imply? Perhaps U.S. leaders were clever enough 
during the years of Cold War and American economic hegemony to find 
idealistic interpretations for a variety of actions, as Richard 
Nixon did when he characterized his relatively flexible detente 
diplomacy in Wilsonian terms (Hoffmann 1972, 77), or that anti- 
Communism often served moralistic as well as geopolitical purposes. 
Testing this hypothesis would require a close look at the substance 
and political efficacy of the justifications. 

An alternative view is that any contradiction between public 
rhetoric and American behavior presents no puzzle at all, since 
justifications do not necessarily constrain what the government 
actually does. Murray Edelman claims that different constituencies 
want different goods from government; some are satisfied with 
"symbolic reassurance," while others demand "tangible resources" or 
“substantive power" (22). If this is true, or might be so under 
certain conditions, political leaders might try to segment their 
public communications according to the demands of the audience, 
with no expectation that the rationale will in every case reflect 


or affect substance. American religious groups, for instance, 


might be interested in either humanitarian or deeply ideological 
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symbols, and some token gestures to support them, while portions of 
the business community might be interested in a different agenda 
pursued more regularly but quietly. If Edelman is right, the 
former could have what they want without it necessarily 
contradicting the message sent to other groups. 

This second possibility raises a host of issues. In cases 
where the agendas of different domestic audiences are not so 


separable, what would allow decision-makers to both articulate the 


principles and symbols demanded by some audiences while acting 


inconsistently for others? How can they segment audiences so as to 
offer justifications that will bring them maximum political 
support? In short, how can one act inconsistent with a principle 
without having to concede that it is being violated? 

While we cannot address these questions here, the force of our 
argument is that they should be examined. If America is not truly 
exceptional abroad, something about the public message that 
Surrounds its behavior is unusual. The link between those 
messages, its actual behavior abroad under different conditions, 
and the bases of domestic support for it merit further scholarly 


work. 
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Health Screening of Principal Political Leaders: An International Perspective 


It is difficult to give an unbiased British perspective about health screening of principal 
political leaders. Physicians from my country may have doubts about the efficacy of such 
measures although private health schemes promote annual health checks for a select few. 
Most British physicians who draw a state salary in addition to fees from private patients are 
more preoccupied with the diagnosis and treatment of illness than with preventive 
medicine. A critical analysis of regular health checks was made by a British physician then 
practising in West Virginia, who published his findings in an Australian journal. It was 
entitled ‘The annual fiasco’ followed in brackets by the words ‘American style’. (1) 


From the international perspective health screening of American candidates is more 
exacting. They have to appear before the voters for many months during a presidential 
campaign compared with a few weeks in Britain. The American Press and Media have the 
power and responsibility to disclose adverse medical details about candidates. The 
European press, even in the democracies, tends to be deferential, even servile, to those in 
power. In Britain medical confidentiality extends beyond the grave. Some 40 years after 
the death of a British general in 1944 it was disclosed for the first time that just after his 
attempted suicide in 1941 he was found to have malignant tertian malaria. Far from being 
given credit for reducing the stigma on a distinguished soldier, the editor of the medical 
journal concerned was warned by the disciplinary body, the General Medical Council, that 
medical confidentiality which was eternal, had been breached. The Council added that 
reporting medical details from previous centuries could similarly be a breach of ethics. 


Health checks have their limitations. If no effective treatment exists it may be some years 
before incipient disease produces significant disability. For example, in 1931 the then 
Governor Roosevelt decided to enter the 1932 presidential race. He realized that he 
should have a full physical examination to answer, among other charges, one that claimed 
that his attack of poliomyelitis in 1921 had also affected his brain. The examination by a 
neurologist, cardiologist and internist stated that he was fit to run. With hindsight, his blood 
pressure at the age of 49 would now be regarded as significantly raised and his 
electrocardiogram confirmed this. (2) Treatment to prevent further development of 
hypertension did not then exist and there was no immediate risk of serious consequences 
so the decision that Roosevelt was fit to run for president was understandable. By 1941 the 
situation was more serious with blood pressure rising progressively and an 
electrocardiogram indicating a myocardium under stress. By 1944 he was clearly unfit to 
run for a fourth term. 


Different countries react differently to the results of health screening. In 1976 and 1980 
Medical World News published the most recent reports by the personal physicians of 
declared or potential candidates for the presidency. 


It was fortunate for Ambassador George Bush in 1980 that he was not a German citizen in 
view of the examination conducted nearly a year before. The low blood pressure recorded 
then, which would be regarded favourably in America or Britain, might be a cause for 
concern in Germany. Indeed, even a British survey has shown a relationship between low 
blood pressure and dizziness or faintness and even psychological dysfunction. Daily health 
checks in an overburdened leader are not possible but it is salutary to record that one 
month before the onset of cardiac arrhythmia, due to an overactive thyroid, Bush had 
undergone his annual health check. 


~ 


It may be argued that undue concentration on health screening may preoccupy physicians 
with inconsequential trivia. In Medical World News of 9 February 1976 his physician's 
report revealed that Governor Jimmy Carter was allergic to hops, beans and Swiss cheese, 
while a December 1974 report disclosed that Senator Henry Jackson was sensitive to 
adhesive tape, strawberries, eggs, plated gold and wool. Although Admiral William M 
Lukash was clearly unhappy about releasing every minor detail of President Ford's health 
screening in January 1976 a unique disclosure was included among less relevant details 
about tobacco stains on his teeth, haemorrhoidal tags and the appearance of his faeces. 
Far more unusual was a statement on President Ford's emotional health and the absence 
of any psychological symptoms after two assassination attempts in California within three 
weeks. 


Health screening usually concentrates on what can be measured or disclosed by 
sophisticated and increasingly invasive physical examination. It is not the ideal setting for 
revelation or assessment of qualities which have a more immediate relation to the 
candidate's conduct of his or her future responsibilities. Thirty years ago Mottram Torre, an 
American psychiatrist, insisted that far more important than levels of blood pressure or 
blood chemistry and radiological checks were the regular evaluation of four qualities: vitality 
both mental and physical; mood; rationality; and intellectual capacity. 


From an international perspective the investigation in America of candidates before, during 
and after their election is a matter for envy. Lord Moran, Churchill's personal physician 
from 1940 until his patient's death in 1965, was censured for his 800-page book on his 
patient. (3) Yet it neither records a single blood pressure reading nor details of the 
electrocardiogram taken after his alleged heart attack in the White House in December 
1941. Perhaps what led to most resentment was Moran's incidental revelations of what 
later became Torre's four-point scale. Between 1940 and 1945, and increasingly during his 
second term as prime minister between 1951 and 1955, Churchill displayed loss of vitality, 
mood swings, irrationality and intellectual failure. 


The British voter and taxpayer would benefit if prime ministers had regular health checks 
even if, as occurs in America, full details are not always disclosed. Twenty years after 
Edward Heath's last disastrous months as prime minister in early 1974, when Britain was 
on its knees due to a coal miners’ strike, power cuts and black-outs, it is now revealed in an 
unauthorized biography that he dozed not only at routine meetings (4), but also as reported 
elsewhere in discussion with Henry Kissinger. His sluggishness and increase in weight 
were due to an underactive thyroid gland. In contrast, Ronald Reagan had his thyroid 
function assayed at a routine check on 15 January 1980, according to Medical World News. 
If the climate of opinion in Britain had demanded such regular checks a National and 
Conservative Party fiasco could have been mitigated or avoided. 


Swings of mood can be concealed and are difficult to detect and control. A colleague 
described Margaret Thatcher as 100 per cent sane and balanced but not in that ideal state 
for 24 hours a day or seven days a week. (5) Shocked at President Bush's apparent 
indecision after the Iraqi attack on Kuwait in 1990 "she was mad - mad at Saddam Hussein, 
but madder still at Bush" (6). 


Health checks may not detect self-medication. Anthony Eden, the British prime minister 
from 1955 to 1957, traveiled with his own medications, injected when necessary by his 
bodyguard, and in his own words was living on benzedrine. Only a bold and dominating 
physician could have stopped the addiction which led Eden, during the Suez crisis in 1956, 
to scream down an open telephone to a minister dining in a London hotel, that he wanted 
Nasser destroyed. 


Do leaders ever check themselves? Calvin Coolidge and Lyndon Johnson may have 
assessed their health among other factors. For creditable reasons Harold Wilson, British 
prime minister from 1964 to 1970 and 1974 to 1976, resigned in the latter year. He had 
noticed failure of his phenomenal memory and was painfully aware that one of his parents 
had been crippled by premature senility. Wilson's self-screening and self-assessment have 
proved to be tragically correct (7). 


When President Francois Mitterrand of France took office in May 1981 he gave an electoral 
promise that he would undergo health screening twice a year. This offer may in part have 
been due to the shock created by the swollen face of his predecessor, Georges Prompidou, 
attributed to steroid therapy when it could no longer be concealed from the press at the 
Reykjavik summit in May 1973. He had a rare blood disorder, visibly and publicly 
deteriorated, and died in office on 2 April 1974. Mitterand had his six-monthly check on 22 
July 1992 but the next announcement was about his discharge from hospital on 16 
September 1992 after surgery for prostatic cancer. It was not revealed whether routine 
examination had led to investigation in July or if symptoms and signs had appeared after 
the screening. 


When Brezhnev died of heart disease in 1982 at the age of 76 there is no indication that his 
successors underwent any medical examination. A&dropov was on renal dialysis and died of 
kidney disease in February 1984 and Chernenko of chest disease in March 1985. Yet 
health-checks were available and, for those who regard them with misgiving, the fate of the 
76-year-old Alexei Kosygin, a former Soviet premier, confirms their doubts. Apparently he 
died during a health check after a nurse asked him to lift his shirt. 


To provide an international perspective on health screening is an unattainable ideal. Any 
view or perspective is blurred by world-wide differences and inconsistencies, revelations 
which may be full or partial, and deliberate concealment. 


When concealment is impossible revelations cannot be avoided. Widespread debate was 
inevitable after President Bush's collapse in Tokyo in January 1992 and after his cardiac 
irregularity caused by an overactive thyroid gland. In contrast during the 1992 campaign 
Governor Clinton and his physician were more guarded about his state of health. 


In June 1992 one of Clinton's physicians stated that his health was excellent and his 
evaluation “totally unremarkable" (8), although this appeared to be based on a health check 
in August 1991. It was then revealed that a nurse had taken Clinton's blood pressure in 
March 1992 and registered a figure that some regarded as above average for his age. 
Questions and speculation followed about his raised fluid consumption, suggestive of 
treatment with diuretics, and reports that he was on a low fat and low salt diet. Persistent 
press inquiries forced an admission from Clinton's physician that his patient had been 
investigated by means of an exercise treadmill electrocardiogram, a test not performed on 
normai subjects free of known cardiac risk factors. 


Bush's physicians, and press coverage in 1992, implied that voters had full information 
about the 68-year-old candidate's health. The physician to the 46-year-old Clinton was 
quite properly, in view of professional confidentiality, reserved about his patient's physical 
condition. It may not have simply been the choice of the younger and, from the health 
viewpoint, fitter or least unfit candidate. Voters aware of limitations arising from their own 
health checks may have rated the candidates on the Torre scale which the general public, 
consciously or sub-consciously, use in everyday life: vitality; mood; rationality; and 
intellectual capacity. 


The international perspective suggests that all nations should adopt the standards of health 


screening, variable as they are, demanded of candidates for high office in the United 
States. 
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Locke's Theory of Property Inform 
the Court on Fifth Amendment 'Takings' Law? 


It has been traditional to associate with Locke a somewhat 
possessive conception of property.’ Locke's exhortation in his 
Second Treatise is for government to preserve property, and for 
many, not only is this a basis for limited government and the 
minimalist state, but it forms the basis for unlimited capitalist 
acquisition. Or because of how Locke was interpreted by bourgeois 
radicals during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, capitalism 
in England and America became synonymous with unlimited acquisition 
and laissez-faire.* Certainly in American constitutional 
jurisprudence, there was for a period of time a tendency to invoke 
natural law conceptions of property, often in parallel to Locke, as 
a basis for invalidating most attempts at property regulation? If 
this particular reading of Locke's position is correct, the 
implications for Fifth Amendment 'Takings' law ought to be clear: 
that property is sacred and that it cannot be seized, or otherwise 
regulated in any way which might otherwise result in a diminution 
of value, unless absolutely necessary for the public interest. Even 
though property rights are not really mentioned in the 
Constitution, such a conception ought to lead to the conclusion 
that the Constitution does contain an implicit theory of property 
rights which are nearly absolute, but not completely. Moreover, 
regulatory cases prior to the demise of what is often termed the 
Lochner era might well support this notion. 


The problem, however, and as I intend to make even more clear 
throughout this paper, is that this is not necessarily a correct 
understanding of Locke's position on property. Although it has 
become fashionable in recent years to interpret Locke more within 
the parameters of a republican tradition, in which the public 
interest towers above individual interests, such a conception still 
assumes capitalist markets, in part, as the basis of a communal 
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republic. Still, by this understanding of Locke, his theory of 
property inevitably requires regulation as a basis for protecting 
the public interest." The object of this paper, then, is to explore 
the relationship between Locke's theory of property and the Court's 
understanding of property rights. While it isn't clear that the 
Constitution necessarily contains a natural-rights theory of 
property, it may well contain a utilitarian one. 


In this paper, I am specifically interested in how Locke's 
views on property might help us to resolve the apparent dilemma 
raised by the needs of government to regulate on behalf of the 
public interest on the one hand, and the need to preserve a 
tradition of property rights on the other. I am particularly 
interested in how his views on property helps us to resolve the 
issue, especially in light of one of the Court's more recent 
decisions, Lucas v. South Carolina Coastal Council. Because the 
case involves the regulation of beachfront development, whose 
effect was to make the property in question valueless, it well 
underscores the problems with 'takings' law. Although Lucas does 
resolve the issue in favor of the property owner, I intend to show 
that this resolution is actually a departure from the framework 
which Locke sets out. 


Problems with "Takings Law 


Some scholars have suggested that the value of property has 
effectively been diminished. As one example of the erosion of 
property, Mary Ann Glendon cites the Poletown case in Michigan in 
which the City of Detroit agreed to acquire tracts of land through 
the state's power of eminent domain, clear it and prepare it for 
industrial use. GM in turn agreed to build two new assembly plants 
intended to generate approximately six thousand jobs. GM wanted the 
plants to specifically be located in the Poletown section of town, 
a cohesive ethnic community. The result was that a whole community 
was bulldozed against the wishes of its residents? Individual 
members of the community were essentially powerless to invoke their 
rights to property against the state's power of eminent domain. The 
community had an interest, and one not dissimilar to many other 
communities which have suffered the pangs of economic 
transformation. From the local authorities’ standpoint, it was in 
the public interest to take whatever steps might be considered 
essential for revitalizing a sagging economy. Although residents 
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were compensated according to the laws of eminent domain, they were 
nonetheless laughed out of court when they attempted to challenge 
the city's decision.® Cases like Poletown do speak to a type of 
erosion in value, but it isn't quite the same as regulatory 
measures which may not only prevent businesses from putting their 
property to a profitable use, but effectively results in a 
diminution of value. 


Whereas Glendon expresses concern for the little people who 
are powerless against the interests of the larger monied interests, 
Joseph Sax has raised the issue in terms of the adverse impact of 
regulation -- particularly zoning ordinances -- on the value of 
property and the rights of owners to put their property to a 
profitable use.’ The problem with modern day conceptions of 
property rights is when regulation ceases to be a limitation on a 
liberty interest in support of the public interest and becomes a 
'taking.' The problem was alluded to in Pennsylvania Coal Co. v. 
Mahon when Justice Holmes stated that "while property may be 
regulated to a certain extent, if regulation goes too far it will 
be recognized as a 'taking.'"* And yet the issue is, as it has been 
for years now, just what type of regulation could amount to a 
'taking?' Traditional 'takings' always involved the physical 
seizure, or "physical invasion" of private property for a public 
use. At one point, it was commonly held that in the absence of an 
explicit expropriation, compensable 'takings' could only occur 
through physical encroachment and occupation of property. For 
"property" suggested things which were owned and 'taking' suggested 
physical appropriation’ But contemporary 'takings' no longer deal 
so much with physical seizure per se, but with whether, through 
governmental measures as an exercise of traditional police power, 
there has been a diminution of value?° 


Bruce Ackerman has suggested that we may understand the 
problem by distinguishing between "ordinary observing" and 
"scientific policymaking." The problem is that Fifth Amendment 
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'takings' law tends to follow the model of ordinary observing, 
whereby courts often assume that unless property is physically 
seized, or invaded in some way, it really has not been 'taken.' 
Most ordinary observers are likely to conclude that if the owner of 
property, in spite of regulation which might have some effect on 
the value, still retains control over the property, that property 
really has not been 'taken.' The "scientific policymaker," however, 
is more likely to look at the diminution of value. Consider for a 
moment the circumstances of David Lucas, a real estate developer, 
who paid 975,000 dollars for two residential lots on the Isle of 
Palms in Charleston County, South Carolina in 1986. It was his 
intention to build homes on that property, but the state's 
legislature enacted the Beachfront Management Act in 1988, which 
had the effect of barring Lucas from erecting any permanent 
habitable structure on his two parcels. While Lucas still owns the 
land, insofar as he is physically in possession of it, it is now 
considered "valueless" because it cannot be developed. Is the 
diminution in value not the same as an effective 'taking?™" Cases 
like this would appear to render traditional eminent domain cases 
like Poletown obsolete and require the adoption of a diminution of 
value test. 


A diminution of value test would essentially look at the 
degree to which property is being regulated. While all regulation 
intended to protect the public interest does entail limitations on 
the rights of property owners, including rights of disposition,” 


at issue is when a regulation ceases to be an exercise of 
legitimate police power and becomes a 'taking.' In an earlier 
article, Sax suggested that we employ the resource- 
acquisition/arbitration distinction as criteria. Here compensation 
would constitutionally be required for economic losses resulting 
from regulatory measures or other actions which effectively enhance 
government's resource position. But if losses, no matter how 
severe, were to result because of government's role as an arbiter 
between interests, the measures become non-compensable exercises of 
police power. By this distinction, regulation aimed at protecting 
the public interest, or simply preventing harm to others, ought to 
be a legitimate exercise of state police power for which no 
compensation is required. But in Mahon, Holmes didn't quite see it 
this way. 


Though Holmes considered regulation to be a perfectly 
legitimate exercise of police power, it could not impinge on the 
basic integrity of the traditional bundle of property rights. But 
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he provided no real clue as to where the line between the two would 
be drawn. In colloquial terms, it had the sound of "Though I do 
know how to define a ‘'taking,' I will know it when I see it." At 
issue was a Pennsylvania statute restricting the rights of a coal 
company to mine under land for which it had pre-existing 
contractual rights. For home owners, the risks were subsidence, and 
presumably they had full knowledge of them when they purchased 
their homes. Specifically at issue was whether the Kohler Act, a 
Pennsylvania statute, effectively took away property without 
compensation in violation of the fifth and fourteenth amendments, 
or whether it was simply another regulation of industry. But also, 
did the regulation effectively strip property owners of what they 
were entitled to under preexisting contractual agreements? Holmes 
saw the regulation as an attempt to effectively destroy a business, 
for a regulation which would make it "commercially impracticable to 
mine certain coal has very nearly the same effect for 
constitutional purposes as appropriating or destroying it.™ 


While this case doesn't really assist us in drawing the line 
between regulation and excessive regulation tantamount to a 
‘taking,' it lends support to a scientific analysis. The basic 
argument is that stringent regulation amounts to an 
unconstitutional taking of private property‘* At the same time, 
however, when viewed within the context of Holmes's general 
jurisprudence, there is very much the implication that Ackerman's 
ordinary observer might also find such regulation, if too 
stringent, to be unreasonable. And yet within the context of 
Holmes's jurisprudence of restraint and his specific application of 
the "rational man" test, the Mahon decision would appear to be odd. 
As a judicial restraintist, Holmes was usually willing to accept 
most regulatory measures as falling within the scope of legitimate 
police power, unless most "rational men" would consider such 
measures to be unreasonable. If there is to be any consistency, 
then, we can only infer that the degree of this regulation would be 
considered unreasonable. That Holmes found a regulation which 
others, such as Brandeis, believed to be reasonable in the minds of 
most, might be a testament to the fact that most rational men would 
not find it reasonable to regulate excessively. And yet, even 
though most rational men wouldn't find excessive regulation to be 
reasonable, it isn't entirely clear that they would have found the 
regulation of a big company in the interests of protecting the 
common person to be unreasonable. If we were to apply Sax's 
criteria to this, we then have to ask whether this really enhances 
government's resource position, or whether it is nothing more than 
an example of mediation of conflict? 
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Lecke and Property? 


How, then, might Locke help us to resolve the issue? It isn't 
that uncommon to think of Locke as the ultimate libertarian who 
uses property as the ultimate bulwark between individuals and the 
state. Libertarian conceptions are often derived from his theory of 
property which merely asserted that one should be able to reap the 
benefits of one’s property because one's labor is what gave it its 
value. If property contains any value at all, it is a function of 
man's own industry, as it is man's labor which infuses things with 
value, thus making it his own.’* And every person has a right to 
own which he has mixed his labor with. As the value of property is 
derived from human labor, it has to follow that individuals may own 
and enjoy the benefits of property.’’ In its approach to property, 
then, the state would have to view it no differently than it would 
people, for property essentially represents an extension of the 
individual self. In as much as individuals are assumed to possess 
natural rights -- those rights essentially being nothing more than 
an ability to think independently and make decisions based on that 
ability -- their property as an extension of themselves also 
becomes somewhat of a natural right. As a "natural right," it is 
anterior to the state,’* which means that limits to governmental 
authority are to be placed at the point at which one’s rights to 
property could and would be violated. But as property is seen as an 
extension of the individual self, infringements upon property are 
taken to be infringements upon individual liberty. 


The libertarian conception is also derived from Locke's 
statement in the Second Treatise that "The great and chief end 
therefore, of Men uniting into Commonwealths, and putting 
themselves under Government, is the Preservation of their Property. 
To which in the state of Nature there are many things wanting.” 

On the basis of this, Kramnick has argued that Bourgeois radicals 
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in both England and America assumed this to mean that Locke's 
theory of government meant that individuals had a right to 
unlimited acquisition of money and wealth. Moreover, this was 
considered to be a virtue in the establishment of the eighteenth- 
century liberal agenda of competitive individualism and equal 
opportunity. And also that, Locke by no means considered unlimited 
acquisition of money and wealth to be morally wrong. On the 
contrary, "Locke's Protestant God commands us to work the earth, 
and in return the hardworking and industrious have the right to 
what they produce by their work.” 


Locke's conception of property, however, may actually be 
broader than that which is tangible and proprietary. He really does 
not make any real distinction between what we commonly call 
property -- that in land and other forms of ownership -- and 
individuals' lives and liberties. He in fact defines property as 
"Lives, Liberties and Estates.'* While he maintains the 
preservation of property to be the chief end of government, it 
isn't clear such rights are natural. For earlier, he states "in 
Government the Laws regulate the right of property, and the 
possession of land is determined by positive constitutions.™ If 
government is ultimately to preserve society, we can only infer 
that Locke is talking of a balance which must be struck between the 
interests of individuals on the one hand and those of the community 
on the other. By using the language of positive constitutions, 
Locke is leaving room to regulate for community interests, and 
thereby denies the absoluteness of property. This isn't to say that 
Locke believed that property could be regulated at any time in the 
name of the community interest, but that if there was a serious 
dispute, the community must ultimately take precedence. 


Taken to an extreme, however, property can be viewed in purely 
possessive and proprietary terms. For Macpherson, Locke's 
conception of property is essentially a theory of possessive 
individualism. As market exchange required individuals to have 
possession of what they were going to sell, it was first necessary 
to establish the principle of absolute individual rights® To 
Macpherson, "The main significance of Locke's individualism is that 
it makes the individual the natural proprietor of his own person 
and capacity owing nothing to society.™ This, however, may assume 
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too much. It assumes that Locke's general philosophy is ultimately 
a defense of atomistic individualism. 


Recent trends in Lockean scholarship, however, would appear to 
suggest otherwise, that Locke's theory is at root a social theory. 
Ashcraft, in particular, maintains that Locke's conception of the 
state of nature as a natural condition for atomistic individualism, 
in which there is essentially no relationship between one another, 
has been abandoned by contemporary interpreters of his thought. On 
the contrary, Locke assumed individuals to be members of a natural 
community "and that the social relationships within this larger 
community are evaluated by Locke according to whether or not they 
further the ends of this ‘community of nature.'™ Grant, too, has 
argued that Lockean philosophy strongly supports strong communities 
and communal institutions 


To an extent, much of this reassessment is within the context 
of a general reevaluation of whether the moral foundations of the 
American polity are liberal in that they are rooted in Locke®’ or 
whether they are really in the republican thought of the Scottish 
enlightenment. In recent years, it has become fashionable to view 
Locke as part of that same republican tradition. Specifically, 
Thomas Pangle has argued that Locke's concern was always the public 
interest, but that Locke was conceiving it in terms of a commercial 
republic for which free trade would be essential. In short, the 
emphasis on property, as well as limited government to ensure its 
protection, was necessary for the creation of such a commercial 
republic in which the public interest would best be served. What 
was in the public interest was a market economy which would be free 
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Norton & Co., 1972); and Stephen L. Elkin, City and Regime in the 
American Republic (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1987) 
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from the constraints of old fashioned institutions and customs * 
Peripherally, there would appear to be some similarity between 
Pangle and Macpherson in that both view property in functional 
terms, as means to an end. But the similarity ends here. Whereas 
Macpherson reads this emphasis to be anti-community, Pangle takes 
it to be in the service of a conception of community. 


Even if markets are not considered to be part of the larger 
public interest of a commercial republic, property still achieves a 
functional position if it is seen as being in parallel to American 
constitutional interpretations of the Fifth Amendment's Just 
Compensation Clause. If property is considered sufficiently 
valuable that it must be compensated every time it is taken, the 
effect is to erect a tangible barrier between the individual and 
the state. If government must always compensate owners of property 
at fair market value, it will be loathe to seize it unless there is 
a compelling public interest to do so. Instead of being an end unto 
itself, property becomes a practical barrier to arbitrary 
governmental action. This point is in part borne out by the fact 
that Locke's theory of property is an essential part of his polemic 
against Sir Robert Filmer® 


Locke's theory isn't a response to the Leviathan proposed by 
Hobbes, but a response to patriarchal government espoused by 
Filmer. Filmer's defense of patriarchal government relies on the 
concept of the Divine Right of Kings -- that the first King, Adam 
derived whatever authority he had from God. As Adam was the first 
lord, and by the laws of nature his children fell under his 
dominion, it stood to reason that Adam's children too would have 
the authority to rule over their own children. And yet, this was 
"still with subordination to the first parent over his children's 
children to all generations." For Filmer, neither the children of 
Adam, nor anyone else for that matter, could be free from the 
subjection to their parents. This being the natural condition, and 
the author of nature being God, God was then the ultimate parent. 
When God gave the Israelites Kings "He reestablished the ancient 
and prime right of lineal succession to paternal government.™ 
When comparing the natural duties of a father to a king, they are 
found to be all one, with the only difference being the latitude or 
extent. From this, Filmer deduced that Adam's family was a 
commonwealth, and that the king's authority over that commonwealth 
could therefore be traced back to the ultimate parent, God. 


Pangle, irit e licanis 


°° M. Seliger, The Liberal Politics of John Locke (London, 
George Allen & Unwin, 1968), p. 180 


** Sir Robert Filmer, Patriarcha and Other Writings, Johanne P. 
Sommerville ed. (New York, Cambridge University Press, 1991), pp. 
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Locke's central concern in the Two Treatises is when it is 
appropriate to rebel against existing authority. When is it 
legitimate to overthrow the monarch, especially when he has become 
corrupt and totally nonresponsive to the political community? The 
simple answer, and one clearly derived from Filmer's argument, is 
that it is never justified because the monarch's powers are derived 
from God. The monarch's power is natural and therefore inviolate. 
Locke's argument in The Two Treatises is less about the rights 
individuals have, and more about why and under what circumstances 
they have, as a community, to resist** Moreover, Filmer's argument 
insisted that Adam's paternal role as begetter included the power 
of life and death and that his dominion over the earth was 
naturally transmitted through the generations* The point about 
patriarchal government is essentially this: if sovereign power is 
derived from God it is in the end immutable. As it has the power 
life and death, it is unlimited and can be exercised at the 
discretion of the sovereign. If Locke is to offer a theory of 
legitimate resistance, as the framework around which a political 
community will be formed, and one ultimately formed on the basis 
consent, Filmer not only has to be refuted, but discredited 
completely. 


If Filmer's thesis could be said to epitomize the privilege 
absolute sovereignty -- arbitrary authority -- it isn't merely 
enough to deny the sovereign his absolutism, but an effective 
barrier must be constructed between him and his subjects. The 
important point is that Locke never considered property rights to 
be absolute, rather they were rights which were justified on the 
basis of the common good. Even acquisition is justified on the 
basis of the common good.” Property in effect becomes a tool in 
the state's guarantee of due process. Locke's view of property 
isn't necessarily one of ends, but of means. What Locke, above all, 
wants to maintain is human agency as much as that might be 


%° John Dunn, T litical Tho t of Jo Locke: An 


Historical Account of the Argument of the 'Two Treatises’ of 
Government (Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1969) 


%° Daniella Gobetti, Private and Public: Individuals, 
Households, and Body Politic in Locke and Hutchens (London, 
Routledge, 1992, p. 56 


* Pangle, The Spirit of Modern Republicanism; also see Edward 
J. Erler, "The Great Fence to Liberty: The Right to Property in the 
American Founding," in Ellen Frankel Paul & Howard Dickman, ed., 
Liberty, Property, and the Foundations of the American Constitution 
(Albany, State University of New York Press, 1989) 
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possible .* 


When Locke talks about the basis for governmental interference 
with personnel liberty and property, he talks of the need to 
preserve society. As Locke's political theory has to be viewed as a 
larger social theory, there is a common good which ultimately does 
come first. As much as his theory could be interpreted as a defense 
of capitalism, it isn't as much as it is a prescription for the 
community to be entitled to a defense against possible 
encroachments by the government. It is the notion of the community 
as a whole against the government which is the core of Locke's 
resistance theory. And property, in this vein, serves to maintain a 
buffer between individuals and the government. 


It is also important to bear in mind that Locke's exhortation 
for government to preserve society and his political theory of 
resistance are really inseparable. Locke's natural rights theory is 
that the first and fundamental natural law is the preservation of 
society.* According to Seliger, this first and fundamental natural 
law ties the preservation of the individual to that of society "in 
accord with the traditional limitations of individual and 
collective self-preservation by which a proper civil society is 
distinguished from a happy-go-lucky gang of robbers?” It is from 
this individual right of self-preservation that Locke derives the 
political guarantee against the defective implementation of natural 
law -- the right of revolt. Does this mean that individuals can 
rebel any time and for any reason? While Locke's theoretical 
argument is that whenever the sovereign usurps its authority, the 
people on the face of an effectively broken contract can rebel, 
there is nevertheless the presumption that had the contract been 
constructed properly to begin with there would be no such need to 
rebel. Implicit, of course, is that except for those truly 
exceptional cases, resistance generally is not justified.™ 


What this means is that political power must be limited, 
limited so that it never becomes so absolute that individuals, 
through their own independent judgement, would conclude that they 
must come together collectively in order to rebel. And yet, limited 
power does not mean that there should be no power, only that it 
should never be unchecked that it can be exercised arbitrarily. 


3° See John Locke, An Essay Concerni Human Understandin 


Peter H. Nidditch ed. (Oxford & New York, Oxford University Press, 
1975) 


%° Locke, Two Treatises BK II, pp. 270-272 
*” Seliger, The Liberal Politics of John Locke, p. 62 
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Ian Shapiro, volution o 
(Cambridge & New York, Cambridge University Press, 1986), p. 117 


Locke doesn't oppose big government, only arbitrary government. 
Ultimately, then, barriers must be placed between individuals and 
the community, and this can effectively be done by creating 
individual rights to property. The objective is to ensure that 
zones of individual autonomy will be beyond the control of others 
generally, and government specifically.” But if resistance is to 
become a reality, government would have to violate the collective 
rights to property of the community. Resistance is thus a communal 
right, not an individual one. If resistance is a last resort, it 
must be understood by the sovereign that this is ultimately a right 
of the community if in the end the sovereign fails to be responsive 
to. it. 


To this extent, resistance theory may actually tow the line 
between regulation for the sake of the public interest and respect 
for property rights, not that dissimilar to the one found in Mahon. 
As such, Locke's conception of property does provide a viable 
framework for resolving the issue. Ultimately what it suggests is 
the need for clear cut procedures when it comes to the regulation 
of property interests. The payment of compensation upon the 
physical seizure of property for a public use is one set of 
procedures. But payment also requires that other procedures be in 
place -- some type of institutional framework which allows 
interests who will be adversely affected to challenge the decisions 
of government. Such procedures in turn require that government be 
able to justify its actions publicly, which at root is the essence 
of liberalism. 


Tragectory of ‘Takings’ Law 


Locke perhaps presents us with the following dilemma: 
Government must respect property, as it serves as an effective 
bulwark against arbitrary exercises of power. At the same, it must 
be responsive to the changing needs of the community so as to 
forestall the need for the community to resort to resistance. 
Inevitably, this leads to the positive state, which invariably 
results in greater regulation. When it comes to regulation, there 


3° See, for example, L.W. Sumner, The Moral Foundations of 
Rights (New York, Claredon Press, 1987); Gary C. Bryner, 
"Constitutionalism and the Politics of Rights," in Gary C. Bryner & 
Noel B. Reynolds, ed., Constitutionalism and Rights (Provo, Brigham 
Young University, 1987); and Ronald Dworkin, Taking Rights 
Seriously (Cambridge, MA; Harvard University Press, 1977) 
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will always be somebody who feels aggrieved -- who can make the 
case that regulation has gone too far, as it has resulted ina 
diminution of value for his/her property. But if every time this 
eccurred government had to compensate, government would be 
bankrupted -- effectively being brought to its knees. Certainly, 
the Fifth Amendment was not designed to do that by creating an 
absolute right to property.’ At the same time, however, if 
government regulates in the name of the public interest, with the 
effect being a diminution of value, property inevitably will 
contain no value. Justice Scalia actually hints at this in Lucas v. 
South Carolina Coastal Council, just as Justice Holmes had alluded 
to it in Mahon. And to an extent, 'takings' law in the U.S. has 
been an attempt to balance these concerns” 


In Mahon, Holmes suggested that governmental measures whose 
effects were so complete as to deprive owners of their interest 
would be regarded as a 'taking.' Still, this was vague. 
Nevertheless, in the absence of a coherent doctrine of 'takings' 
principles, the Court would attempt to sharpen Holmes's ambiguous 
distinction. For instance, a government action might be considered 
to be a 'taking' "if its effects are so complete as to deprive the 
owner of his interests..."* But compensation of such an interest 
doesn't usually include the future loss of profits. While the loss 
of prospective profit would not be constitutive of a 'taking,' the 
diminution of current value would be. Measures, then, intended as 
an exercise of police power, i.e. preservation of public health and 


welfare, but which in no way diminish the value of property in 
question could be said to fall within the purview of permissible 
regulation.” 


In Portsmouth Harbor Land & Hotel Co. v. United States, the 
Court suggested that a governmental action resulting in a 
diminution of value to the point where property becomes undesirable 
would amount to a 'taking.' Here, Holmes argued that the 
government's construction of a fort and the constant firing of guns 
even during peacetime, had the effect of frightening customers 
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away, thereby depriving the owners of its profitable use** 

Although the property owners were deprived of a profitable use, it 
wasn't clear that its use was indeed destroyed. It was later in 
United States v. Causby when the Court took it further by 
suggesting that governmental activity, even legitimate activity, 
which in any way destroyed the use of property, could be considered 
a 'taking' subject to compensation under the fifth amendment. At 
issue in Causby was the use of an airport where military aircraft 
frequently came close to respondent's property. As a consequence of 
the noise, the use of the property, a chicken farm, had been 
destroyed. And because of the noise level which had resulted in the 
death of the poultry and loss of sleep to the family, the family 
was ultimately forced to give up its business** But here the loss 
was tangible. The noise had in fact caused the deaths of as many as 
150 chickens from flying into the walls from fright. Given the 
effect on the chickens, it would simply be impossible for the 
respondents to continue doing business in that location. But what 
about the loss of value in property itself? 


In Griggs v. Allegheny County, 2 case with similar merits, the 
Court asserted that the seizure of an easement over one's house was 
in fact constitutive of a 'taking' insofar as it effectively made 
the property uninhabitable, thereby decreasing its value. Again, 
the respondent found himself in the glide path of an airport 
whereby the noise of the aircraft became intolerable to the point 
of inhabitability. Also as a result of the noise the house was 
shaking, thereby creating a safety hazard.” And yet, this action 
was not regulatory, but promotional. The airport was constructed as 
part of a national policy aimed at establishing a national aviation 
system. In this vein, it was no different from traditional eminent 
domain cases where property would be seized for a public purpose. 
But in terms of value the Court only seemed to reinforce 
Portsmouth. 


Although there is considerable grey area in determinations of 
value, and the impact of governmental measures on value, the law 
seems to be clear on the question of governmental appropriation of 
property for a public use. Government may not destroy what had at 
one time been compensable property, or at least the value of it, 
simply because it would be to government's best advantage to do 
so." This is the issue of enhancing government's resource 
position. The problem, of course, is where the Court has attempted 


** Portsmouth Harbor Land & Hotel Company. et. al. v. United 
States 260 U.S. (Oct. 1922) 
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to give definition to the question of "appropriation of property 
for a public use," the question gets shrouded in ambiguity when 
dealing with the intangible of measures apparently aimed at 
offering groups in society protection. Moreover, this issue may 
ultimately render Sax's distinction unworkable, for just what do we 
mean when we talk of enhancing a resource position? Are we simply 
talking in terms of increasing government's financial assets? Or 
are we also talking about enhancing political position? Does 
government not enhance its resources politically every time it 
attempts to satisfy a particular constituency? How conflict is 
mediated between competing interests will often have an impact on 
the political fortunes of those who are called upon to mediate. In 
this vein, the use of eminent domain, or even regulation, has to be 
viewed in terms of distributive politics*’ 


If the preceding cases do nothing to qualify the meaning of 
Mahon, the 1978 case of Penn Central Transportation Co. v. New York 
City oddly enough does. Despite the fact that the property owners 
were ruled against, it nonetheless underscored the viability of 
procedures for the resolution of such disputes. Under New York 
City's Landmark Preservation Law, Grand Central Terminal owned and 
operated by Penn Central Transportation, was designated a 
"landmark" and the block it occupied a "landmark site." Penn 
Central, in pursuit of a business opportunity, had entered into a 
lease agreement with a third party to build a multistory office 
building over the terminal. The City's Landmark Preservation 
Commission rejected plans for the building as being destructive of 
the Terminal's historic and aesthetic features. At issue was 
whether the application of the law was tantamount to a 'taking.' As 
Sax sees it, the company was being denied control over its 
property”? 


The Court, however, did not quite see it this way. Because 
Penn Central was not only still allowed to profit from the 
terminal, but could still obtain a "reasonable return" on its 
investment it wasn't a 'taking.' The Court's majority had concluded 
that the zoning ordinance actually advanced the public interest 
with no negative affect on either commercial value or the 
traditional bundle of property rights. Moreover, it assumed there 
to be reciprocity of benefit insofar as Penn Central was deriving 
tax advantages, as well as any other advantages associated with the 
designation. And yet, implicit was the suggestion that had these 
conditions not been satisfied, the Court might well have considered 


“" See Theodore J. Lowi, The End of Liberalism: The Second 
Republic of the United States (New York, W.W. Norton & Co., 1979); 
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the preservation law to be a regulation exceeding its boundaries™ 


Ironically, then, the Penn Central case does sharpen the 
criteria for determining when regulation might be considered going 
too far. On the basis of this case, Laurence Tribe has constructed 
the following calculus: The Court would be unlikely to consider a 
regulatory measure a 'taking' if it "(1) advances some public 
interest, but also (2) falls short of destroying any classically 
recognized element of the bundle of property rights, (3) leaves 
much of the commercial value of the property untouched, and (4) 
includes at least some reciprocity of benefit.™ But if these are 
the conditions which must be met for the Court not to consider a 
regulatory measure a 'taking,' the corollary must also be true; 
that if none of these conditions are met, a 'taking' will have been 
effected. In constructing a calculus which could then be applied to 
specific measures, we might infer that in order to justify any 
effective destruction of the classically recognized element of the 
bundle of property rights and any destruction of the commercial 
value, it would have to be demonstrably clear that the public 
interest was advanced and that there was reciprocity of benefit. 
But if conditions 2 and 3 are endangered and 1 and 4 are in 
reasonable doubt, the action in question must be termed a 'taking.' 
In Penn Central, the Court found the Landmarks Preservation Law to 
advance the public interest with no negative affect on either 
commercial value or the traditional bundle of property rights. Even 
if some element of the traditional bundle of property rights is 
conceded to have been destroyed, there was at least some 
reciprocity of benefit with regards to the tax advantages and other 
advantages associated with such a designation. In this vein, Penn 
Central would appear to underscore the actual purpose of the Fifth 
Amendment, the prevention of arbitrary exercises of power. 


A New Understanding? 


In Lucas v. South Carolina Coastal Council, a state trial 
court had concluded that Lucas's parcels were now "valueless." Of 
course, as with Penn Central, Lucas did still own his property, 
insofar as he was in physical possession of it. By no means was 
this a physical invasion of property, or a physical seizure. It 
thus bears little, if any, similarity to the type of diminution of 
property which Glendon was concerned with in Poletown. At the same 
time, the result was an effective loss of economic value. Had the 
Beachfront Management Act not been a measure whose effect was so 
complete as to deprive the owner of his interest? 


** Penn Central Transportation Co. v. New York City 438 U.S. 
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Employing a Lockean argument, it would have to be conceded 
immediately that the South Carolina Coastal Council, as an arm of 
the state's government, has a right, if not a duty, to take 
whatever measures might be necessary for the preservation of 
society. Indeed, this is precisely what the coastal council thought 
it was doing when it enacted the Beachfront Management Act in the 
first place. The act was specifically intended to prevent beach 
erosion. But there was another purpose as well. The shore front 
communities had been particularly hit hard by hurricanes, and those 
in greatest physical jeopardy were those living in shore front 
developments. Regulations barring development, especially in light 
of the larger context, have to be viewed as an exercise of 
traditional police power aimed at preventing harm to others. 
Moreover, the act prohibited those whose homes might have been 
destroyed by natural disaster from rebuilding. Given the risks of 
natural disasters, is it not reasonable to ask government to take 
steps to minimize whatever harm or destruction could result? 


The South Carolina Supreme Court ruled that when a regulation 
affecting the use of property was designed "to prevent serious 
public harm," no compensation was owed under the Fifth Amendment's 
'Taking' Clause, regardless of its effect on the property's 
value? Although the U.S Supreme Court held that a zoning 
ordinance didn't amount to a 'taking' in Penn Central, it appeared 
to go out of its way to distinguish this case from that precedent. 
Speaking for the Court, Justice Scalia said: 


We think, in short, that there are good reasons for our 
frequently expressed belief that when the owner of real 
property has been called upon to sacrifice all economically 
beneficial uses in the name of the common good, that is, to 
leave his property economically idle, he has suffered a 
taking™ 


Scalia appeared to couch the issue in terms of the property owner's 
expectations. He was certainly ready to concede that property can 
be regulated, and that in fact most property owners did expect that 
from time to time the use of their property could be restricted by 
various measures, even newly enacted ones, by the state as a 
legitimate exercise of police power. But in this case, Lucas 
specifically purchased the property with the intent to develop. On 
this point, Scalia appeared willing to make an exception, as he 
asserted: "Where the State seeks to sustain regulation that 
deprives land of all economically beneficial use, we think it may 
resist compensation only if the logically antecedent inquiry into 
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the nature of the owner's estate shows that the proscribed use 
interests were not part of his title to begin with." The 
legislature would have to do more than simply justify its action 
via a declaration that the uses which Lucas desired were 
inconsistent with the public interest** And yet, the Court wasn't 
quite ready to say just what the public interest might be in this 
case which would absolve it of its responsibility to offer just 
compensation. Rather the Court simply reversed the state supreme 
court's ruling and remanded it back for further consideration. 
Although the public interest is being advanced, and it may well 
fall short of destroying the classically recognized bundle of 
property rights, it isn't at all clear that Lucas's commercial 
value was left in tact, nor that he derived any reciprocity of 
benefit. But then, we do not really know this. On what basis was 
the state trial court able to claim that the property contained no 
value? Was its determination based on the actual value of the land, 
or the prospective value as a function of development? If the 
latter, the Court had already clarified the issue in Goldblatt v. 
Hempstead when it asserted that a diminution of value would not 
include the future loss of profits* 


One way to understand the distinction between this case and 
Penn Central is that the development which the owners wanted to 
engage in had not been part of the original title. The original 
title, after all, was a use intended to serve the public as a 
transit terminal. In Lucas, however, the intended use of the 
property was, for all intents and purposes, part of the property. 
This, after all, was presumably why Lucas purchased these parcels 
in the first place. Had he seen no economic benefit to be derived 
through development, he would have had no real cause to purchase 
the land. Moreover, just what might the reciprocity of benefit have 
been? 


And yet, this logic still obscures the public interest clearly 
evident in this case. Although Locke makes it clear that property 
must yield to the needs of society to preserve itself, this 
criterion in and of itself doesn't completely resolve the issue. 
Rather, Locke's import must be considered in terms of procedure. To 
this degree, Scalia appears to have offered a powerful procedural 
argument in terms of a rational individual's reasonable 
expectations. In essence, the action may be arbitrary if one 
purchases property with full expectations that s/he can develop and 
make a profit, and then because of new legislation after the fact 
discovers that s/he cannot. At the same time, it is perhaps too 
disingenuous. Moreover, considering that this opinion was joined in 
by Chief Justice Rehnquist, a staunch states’ rights activist, if 
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not a statist altogether, it appears odd*” Why shouldn't the state 
of South Carolina be allowed to regulate for the sake of the public 
interest? On this, the dissenting opinions may be more informative 
about procedure than the majority opinion. 


In his dissenting opinion, Justice Blackmun reminded his 
colleagues that the Court has consistently held that a land-use 
challenge isn't ripe for judicial review until there is a decision 
about what uses of property would be permitted. In the absence of a 
final and authoritative determination, the Court has no 
jurisdiction. Under the Beachfront Management Act, Lucas had been 
entitled to challenge setback lines, baselines, or erosion rates as 
they would have been applied to his property in formal 
administrative proceedings. But Lucas never pursued this 
administrative remedy, so the Council never finally decided whether 
his parcels per se had been correctly categorized. As Blackmun put 
it, "That petitioner's property fell within the critical area as 
initially interpreted by the Council does not excuse petitioner's 
failure to challenge the Act's application to his property in the 
administrative process. The claim is not ripe until petitioner 
seeks a variance from that status.™ 


It will be recalled that the Penn Central majority had 
concluded the Landmarks Preservation Law not to constitute an 
effective 'taking', in part, because the Commission had met all 
administrative criteria for affording the owners of the terminal 
their rights to full due process. But the majority in Lucas chose 
not to deal with the issue of the petitioner failing to exhaust all 
administrative criteria which would have resulted in his having 
been afforded his full rights to due process in the first place. 
Rather, it chose to address itself to a more substantive question 
of procedure. If we are to take Scalia's requirement that the 
legislature do more than simply proffer a declaration of public 
interest, how are we to know that the application of these 
regulations to Lucas's property is not in the public interest if 
Lucas had not made a case for it via traditional administrative 
channels? 


Blackmun, however, wasn't prepared to end his dissent simply 
on a matter of narrow procedure. He could see nothing logical in 
the Court's position that a 'taking' occurred because the property 
had lost all economic value. Would it not have been a 'taking' had 
it only lost 90% of its value? And then relying on the traditional 
model of "ordinary observing," Blackmun was insistent that Lucas 
was still able to enjoy other attributes of ownership, mainly the 
right to exclude others, "one of the most essential sticks in the 
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bundle of rights that are commonly characterized as property." On 
this point, Blackmun was not being facetious, rather he was simply 
pointing out that what defined this parcel as property per se, and 
specifically Lucas's, even if he was barred from building on it, 
was that he still retained control. The point which Blackmun felt 
that he couldn't have stressed enough was that the Court had 
repeatedly over the years recognized the ability of government to 
regulate property in certain circumstances without compensation 
regardless of how adverse the financial effect on the owner may 
have been*’ 


But what about the argument of title which Scalia offers to 
distinguish this case from those that preceded it? In truth, by 
invoking title, this case can actually achieve the support of 
Armstrong, Causby and Griggs. And yet, this may be too 
disingenuous. It negates the fact that although the purchase of the 
beachfront property may imply development, it doesn't follow that 
that was an intended use. It certainly does not follow that 
authorities should have known this prior to the promulgation of new 
regulations. Were there no other profitable uses to which he could 
have put his property to? 


Lecke and Lucas 


Given Locke's exhortation for government to preserve society, 
which assumes that it will be responsive to the community, it seems 
inconceivable that Locke would necessarily side with the Lucas 
majority in this case, especially if the South Carolina legislature 
is able to make a compelling case that such a regulation is in the 
public interest because it will in the end save lives. Scalia is 
certainly correct when he asserts the need for the state's 
legislature to justify its actions. But by his own criteria, Lucas 
should similarly have to justify why his property should not fall 
within the purview of that act. For that matter, why would it even 
be in the public interest to develop those parcels? It is because 
of this need to balance the interests of the larger community 
against those of individual interests that Blackmun's dissent 
deserves greater currency than the majority obviously gave it. If 
procedures are established to ensure that property will not be 
seized arbitrarily, or that regulations affecting value will not be 
implemented arbitrarily, there is hardly a case to be made that the 
Beachfront Management Act as it impacted Lucas's economic plans was 
in any way an arbitrary exercise of state police power. By no means 
did it single Lucas out. Insofar as he had administrative remedies 
which he could have exhausted, it seems fair to presume in favor of 
the state legislature. 


If anything, given Locke's position on property specifically, 
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and his political theory generally, Locke's theory of property 
would appear to support the trajectory of 'takings' cases prior to 
Lucas, especially as it manifests itself in Penn Central. Lucas 
thus appears to redefine 'Takings' jurisprudence by suggesting that 
the public interest may not be sufficient justification for 
regulation if the effect is to render the property valueless. When 
talking about a physical seizure of property, the remedy seems 
clear cut. Fifth Amendment 'takings' law does presume a right on 
the part of government to seize property for the benefit of the 
larger community. Because compensation is required, it is further 
assumed that government will use this power very sparingly. It will 
only use it when it is absolutely necessary. Otherwise the cost 
would be prohibitive. Prohibitive cost, then, serves as an 
effective check on arbitrary exercise of power and authority. 


The problem with regulation, as has already been pointed out, 
is that if compensation had to be paid every time a regulation 
aimed at serving the larger public interest adversely affected 
somebody's property values, it wouldn't be able to do anything. 
This clearly is not what Locke had in mind. If we are to understand 
Locke's theory of resistance correctly, legitimate resistance 
becomes acceptable when the government has failed to respond to the 
needs of the community every bit as much as if the government 
capriciously encroached upon every imaginable right of the 
community. Requirements for just compensation become effective 
buffers against arbitrary government actions. When talking about 
regulation which can impact on the value of property, the issue is 
procedure. The central point is that Locke isn't against government 
per se, only arbitrary government. More than protecting property as 
something tangible, Locke is more concerned with protecting human 
agency. Property does serve that purpose as it serves as an 
effective bulwark. But to focus specifically on the exact language 
employed in the Second Treatise is to miss the larger point. 


As property has undergone various transformations in the eyes 
of the law,® it stands to reason that so too will the mechanisms 
employed to protect it. In the positive state, which Lockean 
resistance theory ultimately supports, procedure ultimately has to 
replace property as the bulwark against arbitrary government. This 
is all the more so, as it is no longer clear just what we mean by 
property. In the agrarian society in which Locke lived, it made 
perfect sense to talk about property in land as a buffer, for which 
actual compensation would be made. In the world of corporations, 
however, in which wealthy managers do not own in the traditional 
sense, property has a wholly different meaning. Property tends to 
mean the right to have control over the use of things and the 
ability to make decisions about their use. It would appear that 


*° See, for example, Martin J. Sklar, The Corporate 
Reconstruction of American Capitalism, 1890-1916: The Market, the 
Law, and Politics (New York, Cambridge University Press, 1988) 
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such procedures were clearly in place for Lucas to employ. In the 
end, reliance on procedure and procedural remedies may help us to 
resolve the apparent dilemma alluded to in Mahon, as well as it 
serves to maintain respect for human agency. 
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The Import of Locke for Liberal Reconstruction 
Grounded in Greater Community 


Liberalism is often attacked as a doctrine consisting of 
atomistic individuals who, in pursuit of their own self interests, 
are incapable of coming together to form a real and cohesive sense 
of community. It is assailed for stressing the rights of 
individuals against the state, even at the expense of the 
community. It is also criticized for being devoid of any real 
value -- that its embrace of neutrality on questions of 'good' and 
moral life makes it a doctrine standing for nothing. And because it 
relies on consensus, it may ultimately be the source of weak 
government -- government which cannot respond quickly and 
decisively during times of crisis. 


Meanwhile, any number of attempts have been made to 
reconstruct liberal philosophy around a more civic conception -- a 
conception stressing the community as being as important as the 
individual. Galston, for instance, has attempted to construct a 
liberal vision around liberal purposes. A 'purposive liberalism,’ 
as he calls it, would be centered on its two primary virtues of 
individualism and tolerance for diversity, and would require that 
content and specificity be given to liberalism's traditional 
distinction between public and private and its commitment to 
individual freedom? Macedo too, stresses the virtues of 
citizenship and community. These ideals, he argues, can be located 
"in an ideal of constitutionalism sustained by a basic commitment 
to public reasonableness." He too emphasizes the virtue of 
tolerance, as that is essential to a peaceful community. And 
tolerance is achieved through public justification, whose aim is 
respect for diversity while "forging a framework of common moral 
principles that all can understand, accept and openly affirm before 
one another.” Such acceptance ultimately forms the basis of a 


* See Alasdair MacIntyre, After Virtue: A Study in Moral 
Theory (Notre Dame, University of Notre Dame Press, 1985); Michael 
J. Sandel, Liberalism and the Limits of Justice (New York, 
Cambridge University Press, 1982); and Charles Taylor, Hegel and 
Modern Society (Cambridge & New York, Cambridge University Press, 
1979) 


® William A. Galston, Liberal Purposes: Goods. Virtues, and 
Diversity in the Liberal State (New York, Cambridge University 


Press, 1991) 


* Stephen Macedo, Li Virtues: Citi j Virt n 
Community in Liberal Constitutionalism (Oxford & New York, Claredon 
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shared identity. And most recently, Rawls has put forth a liberal 
vision which in its commitment to neutrality on comprehensive moral 
doctrines, holds forth the proposition that social unity can be 
achieved through the idea of overlapping consensus. Social unity is 
the product of a broad consensus of reasonable comprehensive 
doctrines, and this only comes about through political cooperation 
yielded by democratic institutions? 


By no means do these visions depart from traditional liberal 
emphases on human agency, but they do stress the importance of 
community to the development and realization of that agency. What 
is often neglected, however, and perhaps most ironic, is that these 
visions rarely make reference to the principal architect of 
liberalism -- John Locke. Because the modern world is so vastly 
different from Locke's, the tendency has been to abstract liberal 
principles to the point that they almost appear to be a repudiation 
of their classical antecedents. And yet, the vision that is often 
aspired to is really a Lockean one. In this paper I argue that a 
liberalism emphasizing community can actually be achieved by 
returning to liberalism's classical roots, as opposed to 
repudiating them. Such a vision can actually be located in Locke, 
but because of the tendency to treat Locke's political theory as 
separate and distinct from his general philosophy it has been 
obscured. 


My argument, then, rests on the following premise: When the 
Two Treatises are read separately, especially the Second Treatise, 
it would appear that Locke is positing a conception of 
individualism which assumes that individuals come first and 
communities come second. But when read alongside his Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding, a different picture emerges. I am 
not suggesting, however, that individualism isn't central to his 
political theory, but that it becomes totally insignificant unless 
strong communities exist for its nourishment. My argument is that 
not only does Lockean liberalism support strong communities and 
communal institutions,* but that without them, Locke's vision of 
individualism isn't even possible. I specifically intend to make 
this case by juxtaposing his political theory with his theory of 
language and how it is developed. 


* See, for example, Sanford Levinson, Constitutional Faith 


(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1988) 


* John Rawls, itical Liberalism (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1993) 


* See Ruth W. Grant, "Locke's Political Anthropology and 
Lockean Individualism," The Journal of Politics 50 (1988):42-63 
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The FProblem of Adamicism 


Students of linguistics hold Locke's rejection of what has 
been referred to as an Adamic language to be the crucial moment in 
intellectual history. In language, Adamicism refers to Adam having 
named the animals in the garden of Eden, and that the only way he 
could have done so was if God had initially given Adam the tools to 
do so. To subscribe to an Adamic language is to maintain that 
whatever capacities the individual has to think and to reason are 
ultimately controlled by God. To reject this Adamic language in 
favor of that which is created by the individual is to come to the 
conclusion that individuals based on their own experience are 
capable of thinking for themselves,’ 


In politics, however, Adamicism more properly conforms to Sir 
Robert Filmer's notion of patriarchy. Filmer, a royalist, bent not 
only on defending the absolute authority of the monarchy but the 
whole concept of Divine Right of Kings, maintained that Adam as the 
first king derived his authority from God. Adam was the first lord, 
and by the laws of nature his children fell under his dominion. 
Similarly, Adam's children had the authority to rule over their own 
children, "but still with subordination to the first parent over 
his children's children to all generations, as being the 
grandfather of his people." Filmer couldn't understand how the 
children of Adam, or any one else for that matter, could be free 
from the subjection to their parents. This was, after all, a 
natural condition, and as the author of nature God was then the 
ultimate parent. When God gave the Israelites Kings "He re- 
established the ancient and prime right of lineal succession to 
paternal government.'"*® Consequently, then, when comparing the 
natural duties of a father to a king, they are found to be all one, 
with the only difference being the latitude or extent. From this, 
Filmer deduced that Adam's family was a commonwealth, and that the 
king's authority over that commonwealth could therefore be traced 
back to the ultimate parent, God. At the time, Filmer's Patriarcha 
was considered to be perhaps the most authoritative statement of 
Tory ideology.’ Moreover, as a member of the House of Shaftsbury, 
Locke was clearly opposed to it. 


7 Hans Aarsleff, From Locke to Sau e: Essays on the Stud 
of Language and Intellectual History (Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1982) 


®* Sir Robert Filmer, Patriarcha and Other Writings, Johanne P. 
Sommerville ed. (New York, Cambridge University Press, 1991), pp. 
6-7, 9 

* John Dunn, : 

Historical Account of the Argument of the 'Two Treatises of 
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It has been suggested that as a member of the House of 
Shaftsbury, Locke's central concern was to justify the Glorious 
Revolution and establish William of Orange as the legitimate 
monarch.'® And yet, not everyone agrees that Locke's purpose is 
this limited. Laslett, for instance, argues that the Two Treatises 
had a broader mission, as it was in essence calling for a 
revolution to be brought about!* But in the preface to the Two 
Treatises Locke does express the hope that what he has written will 
be "sufficient to establish the throne of our Great Restorer, Our 
present King William to make good his Title, in the Consent of the 
People, which being the only one of lawful Governments, he has more 
fully and clearly than any Prince in Christendom.'™*® Whatever his 
motivation, however, Adamicism has to be addressed principally 
because of its pervasiveness in both intellectual and religious 
thought, as well as its influence on community structure. 


Adamicism, whether it be linguistic or political, essentially 
holds out the following proposition: Because all knowledge comes 
from God, we as individuals owe our existence to God, as well as 
whatever attributes and capacities we possess. If true, whatever 
abilities we have to reason are not only derived from God, but are 
constantly subject to his control. Politically, we owe our 
allegiance to the sovereign whose authority is derived from God. 
More than a theory of authority, Adamicism is a concept of 
community. The idea that Adam named the animals in the Garden of 
Eden -- that he knew what to name them -- is the idea that out of 
Eden came the first language -- a single and universal language. 
Despite the fact that we all speak different tongues, 
philologically speaking, their roots could ultimately be traced 
back to that single language. The common thread holding people 
together, who otherwise would have different interests based on 
their own respective cultures, is this universal adamic language. 
Adamicism, in other words meant that between people there is 
commonality -- language. Or to couch it in Filmer's terms, that 
commonality is the single parent. 


The problem which Adamicism presents, and one which Locke in 


*° Richard Ashcraft, Revolutionary Politics: Locke's Two 
Treatises of Government (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1986); and Julian H. Franklin, John Locke and the Theory of 
Sovereignty: Mixed Monarchy and the Right of Resistance in the 


Political Thought of the English Revolution (Cambridge & New York, 
Cambridge University Press, 1978) 


** Peter Laslett, " reatises Gov t and the 
Revolution of 1688," in John Locke, Two Treatises of Government, 
Laslett ed. (Cambridge & New York, Cambridge University Press, 
1988), pp. 46-47 


** Locke, Two Treatises, p. 137 
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the Essay has to deal with, is that Adamicism by definition means 
that community is prior to the individual. If so, on what basis can 
the individual ever claim rights against the state? Moreover, if 
all knowledge is derived from God, on what basis, then, can we 
maintain the claim that individuals are rational beings capable of 
reasoning for themselves what is good and what is not? Aarsleff, in 
particular, maintains that Locke's rejection of Adamicism 
ultimately paves the way for individualism to come first." If this 
is true, the logical implication comes down to the following: 
Insofar as communities arose, they only did so as a function of 
individuals being able to agree that their formation would best 
serve to further their individualism. But even if a theory 
emphasizing egalitarian community is to be developed, the problem 
of Adamacism still has to be dealt with, for the community assumed 
by Adamicism is a hierarchical one. Certainly it is true that if a 
theory of individualism is to be developed, the problem of 
Adamicism has to be dealt with. But it isn't clear from Locke's 
theory of how we know what we know from his Essay that he 
completely abandons Adamicism. Although he rejects that version of 
Adamacism which inevitably leads to an impenetrable class 
structure, he does not in the end reject its unifying virtues. 
Still, because of this rejection of Adamicism, it has been logical 
to conclude that Locke may well be embracing a theory of atomism. 


The argument I am making is not that Locke isn't a strong 
believer of individualism, for he surely is. Rather, his 
epistemology grows out of those individual experiences ina 
community. Ultimately what I intend to show in the remainder of 
this paper is that there is a strong, but often forgotten, 
communitarian strand in Locke, whose unraveling should be critical 
to any reconception of liberalism. The critic will naturally ask 
why then does Locke have to go through the contortions of rejecting 
Adamicism at all? If the Essay can be viewed as the epistemological 
foundations for the Two Treatises which preceded it, and the thesis 
advanced by Ashcraft that the Two Treatises was the culmination of 
Locke's revolutionary activities and ultimately the manifesto for 
the Glorious Revolution,** the answer becomes crystal clear. The 
rejection of Adamicism becomes politically disingenuous as it 
serves as the ultimate philosophical justification for rejecting 
the theory of Divine Right of Kings. This is essential if he is to 
seriously respond to Filmer. Moreover, it is essential, not because 
it will eventually lead to a celebration of individualism, but 
because it places the community as a whole above any monarch. Even 
if we accept that Locke's sole purpose is the establishment of 
William of Orange, the issue of the Divine Right of Kings, still 
has to be addressed. For in the end it is through the efforts of a 
community -- the work of others -- that William is able to achieve 
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Locke®s ‘Essay’ 


Both the Essay and the Two Treatises rest on the same premise 
which forms the quintessential core of liberal political theory; 
that all individuals have an equal right to govern their actions as 
they see fit. Or to put it more crudely, one may do as one pleases 
and no person can stand in one's way. No person has an intrinsic 
right to govern another.** In an ordered society, we know that this 
principle can never be fully implemented. But in Locke's assumption 
of individuals living in a state of nature, this principle 
presumptively existed prior to the formation of civil society. The 
question is ultimately an epistemological one: how can we know 
something to be good? Or to put it another way, how can we know 
that entering into a social contract would necessarily be good? 
Locke takes as his starting point that all our ideas originate from 
experience, whether it be through the external world -- through 
sensation -- or the internal world -- through reflection.** More 
fundamental, however, is the notion that individuals born ina 
state of nature have been endowed by their creator with these 
particular attributes -- that these are the attributes which enable 
them to develop ideas based on experience. 


If language is understood as the bond which holds us together 
and the basis upon which we form ideas and communicate them to 
others, Locke's understanding of how they are formed might be quite 
telling. Ideas which people have in their own minds are perceptions 
based on experience. Because people are different -- that is they 
perceive things differently -- ideas will clearly have different 
meanings. How two people conceive of something can neither be 
considered true nor can it be considered false because within our 
natural state, each's perception is just as good as the other's. 
Locke explains it this way: 


Any Idea then which we have in our Minds, whether conformable, 
or not, to the existence of Things, or to any Ideas in the 
Minds of other Men, cannot properly for this alone be called 
false. For these Representations, if they have nothing in 
them, but what is really existing in Things without, cannot be 
thought false, being exact Representations of something: nor 


‘** Ruth W. Grant, John Locke's Liberalism (Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1987); Richard E. Flathman, Willful Liberalism: 
Voluntarism and Individuality in Political Theory and Practice 
(Ithaca & London, Cornell University Press, 1992); and W. von 
Leyden, Hobbes and Locke: The Politics of Freedom and Obligation 
(New York, St. Martin's Press, 1982) 
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yet if they have any thing in them, differing from the reality 
of Things, can they properly be said to be false 
Representations, or Ideas of Things, they do not represent.’ 


That everybody is able to perceive things differently and come to 
their own understanding of what things are, we can see Locke's 
rejection of Adamicism. The doctrine of Adamicism, by contrast, 
holds that on the basis of a universal language we will come to 
perceive things in the same way, despite whatever differences in 
personal background we may have. But such power of interpretation 
also has to be viewed as a metaphor for the state of nature 
underpinning the foundations of his political works. The obvious 
question is if we all have the power to conceive things 
differently, how, then, are we to communicate our perceptions to 
others in ways which are comprehensible? If we are to have some 
semblance of order, we must come to agreement that things -- 
whatever they are -- will have the same meaning for person A as 
they do for person B as they must for person C. 


In Locke's political tracts, the solution is clearly contract. 
Nowhere in the Essay does Locke talk about contract, but his 
explanation for how we develop words does ultimately provide us 
with the rudiments for one. On one level, Locke makes a distinction 
between ideas and words. Ideas are those thoughts which we have in 
our own minds and words are the sounds we utter to communicate 
those ideas to others. Ideas, then, are abstract notions which 
could be incomprehensible to others, while words form the basis for 
the concrete expression of those notions in the hope that some 
measure of comprehensibility will be achieved. But how do we come 
to attach certain words to certain ideas and/or things? For 
instance, how is it that I have come to understand that what I am 
sitting in is a chair? Why could it not have been called something 
else? And how is it that everyone else understands without 
hesitation that what I am sitting in is a chair? With a chair, we 
are obviously talking of a simple idea. But the words assigned even 
to simple ideas are by no means random. 


Although we are at liberty to conceive of things as we 
understand them, we are not able to call them as we please without 
any real thought. As Locke explains: 


But though these complex Ideas, or Essences of mixed Modes, 
depend on the Mind, and are made by it with great liberty; yet 
they are not made at random, and jumbled together without any 
reason at all. Though these complex Ideas be not always copied 
from Nature, yet they are always suited to the end for which 
abstract Ideas are made: And though they be Combinations made 


‘'? John Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Peter 
H. Nidditch ed. (Oxford & New York, Oxford University Press, 1975), 
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of Ideas, that are loose enough, and have as little union in 
themselves as several other, to which the Mind never gives a 
connexion that combines them into one Idea; yet they are 
always made for the convenience of Communication, which is the 
chief end of Language. The Use of Language is, by short Sounds 
to signifie with ease and dispatch general Conceptions; 
wherein not only abundance of particulars may be contained, 
but also a great variety of independent Ideas, collected into 
one complex one.*® 


In this passage we get a picture of an individual free and capable 
of thinking whatever s/he wants, and yet is restrained in that 
freedom by the need to be able to communicate with others. Because 
language is essential to communication, and communication is 
essential for the ultimate flourishing of ideas, such restrictions 
on our freedom are in the end essential to the maintenance of 
language and the initial freedom which gives it its flavor. Are we 
not then being told that freedom comes not through a state of 
nature where no restrictions are in existence, but through a 
community and that it is ultimately made possible by the community? 
If Locke is saying this, he might be considered pre-Hegelian”’® As 
Smith argues, Hegel's principal accomplishment was his 
demonstration that the state and community are not just 
preconditions for, but dimensions of, freedom. That is, the state 
is the locus of shared responsibility, not simply an instrument of 
force and coercion. It is a wide network of shared ethical ideas 
and beliefs, not simply an instrument for ensuring civil peace. The 
state is ultimately a meeting of minds, as it is contingent on a 
common cultural history and a sense of civic identity® Clearly 
this has to have implications for the actual social contract 
individuals would enter into with a sovereign that we learn so much 
about in the Two Treatises. Or to put it another way, in that state 
of nature we may think as we please, and assign words as we please, 
but once we enter into a contract so that we may be able to 
communicate, those capacities will ultimately be restricted by the 
need to maintain community -- those essential for the maintenance 
of order 


At the beginning of Book III of the Essay we are told that 


*° Locke, Essay BK III, pp.431-432 


‘" See Steven B. Smith, Hegel's Critique of Liberalism: Rights 
in Context (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1989); an 
Taylor, Hegel and Modern Society 
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individuals essentially need societies. Locke states: 


GOD having designed Man for a sociable Creature, made him not 
only with an inclination, and under a necessity to have 
fellowship with those of his own kind; but furnished him also 
with Language, which was to be the great Instrument, and 
common Tye of Society. Man therefore had by Nature his Organs 
so fashioned, as to be fit to frame articulate Sounds, which 
we call Words* 


In the end, we form societies so that we can communicate with one 
another. Although this isn't the reason offered for social contract 
in the Two Treatises, Locke does make some reference to it: "God 
having made Man such a Creature, that, in his own under strong 
Obligations of Necessity, Convenience, and Inclination to drive him 
into Society, as well as fitted him with Understanding and Language 
to continue and enjoy it.* 


The essence of contract theory is that we surrender certain 
liberties enjoyed in the state of nature in exchange for political 
freedom ultimately, but protection from the state of nature 
immediately. But this presupposes we would naturally gravitate 
towards associations with others. Through the community we receive 
protection and through the community we are able to interact with 
one another so that those ideas we have in our minds can ultimately 
be communicated to one another. But if the community is the arena 
in which we are able to think, it is also that which shapes how we 
think. It becomes ironic, then, that Locke appears to make the same 
point that Alasdair MacIntyre has made in his criticism of 
liberalism; that the individual's search for his/her 'good' 
generally occurs within the context of those traditions of which 
that person's life is a part. Insofar as the traditions in which we 
have grown up with shape who we are and how we view the world, pure 
atomism isn't at all possible.” To put it another way, who we are 
internally is a function of our external interaction with the 
outside world. 


To return to the question of how we know what we know, Locke 
informs us that things are associated with specific names because 
of how we have been socialized. Locke asks: 


Why do we say, This is a Horse, and that a Mule; this is an 

Animal, that an Herb? How comes any particular Thing to be of 
this Sort, but because it has that nominal Essence, Or, which 
is all one, agrees to that abstract Idea, that name is annexed 


®® Locke, Essay BK III, p. 402 
®3 Locke, Two Treatises of Government BK II, p. 318 


* MacIntyre, After Virtue, p. 222 
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Locke answers his question by telling us in effect that by growing 
up in a community, in which there is social interaction between 
people, we come to learn these associations because of the common 
usages made by the community. We learn to speak, after all, from 
our parents. Their association of words with certain ideas is the 
association transmitted to us. In effect, all members come to make 
the same associations so that a sense of order can be achieved. 


Locke asserts that the chief end of words is communication and 
ultimately commerce. But Locke also distinguishes between types of 
words. There is a double use to the communication of words: civil 
and philosophical. By their civil use, Locke means "such a 
communication of Thoughts and Ideas by Words, as may serve for the 
upholding common Conversation and Commerce, about the ordinary 
Affairs and Conveniences of civil Life, in the Societies of Men, 
one amongst another." But by the philosophical use is meant that 
which conveys "the precise Notions of things, and to express, in 
general Propositions, certain and undoubted Truths, which the Mind 
may rest upon, and be satisfied with, in its search after true 
Knowledge.'** But in making this distinction, Locke is suggesting a 
much larger one: the difference between language and words. 


Language would fall within the rubric of philosophical use 
insofar as language can refer to abstract notions and concepts, 
subject to a multitude of conceptions. Words, however, fall into 
the category of civil use in that they have specific applications 
to things for the sole purpose of making communication possible, 
and ultimately the operations of society. And yet, as endless as 
the possibilities for the construction of language might be, they 
are ultimately limited by the need to assign words -- the necessary 
essentials for maintaining community cohesion. Viewed in this 
context, contract theory has to be viewed as taking a whole new 
dimension. By entering into the contract we not only surrender 
certain liberties in exchange for reciprocal protection, but we 
give up our capacity for raw thought in nature -- which can never 
be fully formed because it is isolated. What we receive in return 
is the capacity to think in ways which are shaped by the prevailing 
standards of the community -- also on the presumption that our 
thoughts will be better formed. 


Words and language are ultimately based on social 
construction. If words are based on social construction, so too is 
language, as our ability to conceive anything is limited by the 
words which have already been assigned. Community standards -- 
social norms and mores -- are what holds us together. There is 


*° Locke, Essay BK III, p. 443 
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room for individualism to be sure, but it is ultimately bounded by 
the community. One who expresses individualism beyond those 
boundaries will ultimately be outcast because s/he is speaking a 
different language. 


He that applies the Words of any Language to Ideas, different 
from those, to which the common use of that Country applies 
them, however his own Understanding may be fill'd with Truth 
and Light, will not by such Words be able to convey much of it 
to others, without defining his Terms. For however, the Sounds 
are such as are familiarly known, and easily enter the Ears of 
those who are accustomed to them; yet standing for other Ideas 
than those they usually are annexed to, and are wont to excite 
in the Mind of the Hearers, they cannot make known the 
Thoughts of him who thus uses them®’ 


What this general discourse ought to make clear is that the 
individual is free to conceive of things as s/he desires -- to 
reason for him/herself -- because s/he has been released from 
Adamicism. But at the same time, this freedom is limited by a 
prototypical social contract -- the need for language to hold the 
fabric of the community together. What then is the relationship 
between this philosophy and the social contract theory embodied in 
Locke's Two Treatises? And the question isn't as obvious as it 
seems, for many readers have taken the Two Treatises to mean the 
exact opposite -- that the individual possesses certain rights 
against the community, and the purpose of the social contract is to 
protect those rights against abuses of the community. But as I 
intend to show in the next section, the opposite is actually true. 


Two Treatises’ and Coantract 


The Two Treatises have often been taken as a political theory 
for limited government. The concept which we are generally familiar 
with is the idea of free autonomous individuals in a state of 
nature contracting with a sovereign for the protection of their 
interests from all those forces and circumstances which in a state 
of nature could deprive them of such. The question is just what is 
exchanged for what and why? Why does Locke even need to write this 
tract? Within the context of Locke's life, why does he need to 
offer us a contract theory of government? Ashcraft has argued 
compellingly that as a member of the House of Shaftsbury, and 
deeply involved in radical activity, it was incumbent upon Locke to 
provide the manifesto for the movement®* And yet, it is worth 
noting that the philosophy which he has posited is actually 


®"”7 Locke, Essay BK III, p. 506 


** Ashcraft, Revolutionary Politics 
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contrary to those beliefs he held twenty years earlier*® 


Although the Two Treatises in general terms are to be 
understood as a philosophy of legitimate government, they are 
specifically a justification for resistance to corrupt and 
otherwise illegitimate government. The central concern is when it 
is appropriate to rebel against existing authority. When is it 
legitimate to overthrow the monarch? The simple answer is, and one 
based on prevailing assumptions of the time, is that it is never 
justified because the monarch's powers are derived from God. It 
will be recalled from Filmer's argument that the monarch's power 
and authority is natural, and therefore is inviolate. With Filmer's 
Patriarcha we have a classic statement about God given rights of 
the Crown -- the Divine Right of Kings -- and with Locke's Two 
Treatises we have a statement on the limits of political power. 
Locke's work is less about how to construct governments and more 
about why and under what circumstances individuals have a right to 
resist 


To justify resistance, the stature of the king must 
effectively be diminished. According to the Adamicist theory of 
Filmer, the king is always above the common individual because his 
attributes are directly traceable to Adam, which in turn are 
traceable to God. Even if there is a community made up of equal 
individuals, the king still towers above it. For Filmer, superior 
power by definition was in the hands of one man, and that the 
original sovereign was in fact Adam. The essence of patriarchal 
government, then, was that this first man's absolute sovereignty 
was by definition inalienable and ultimately descended to his 
successor?’ Moreover, Filmer's argument insisted that Adam's 
paternal role as begetter included the power of life and death and 
that his dominion over the earth was naturally transmitted through 
the generations.” What should have become clear from the Essay was 
that epistemologically speaking the only way the equality of 
individuals could be demonstrated was through a demonstration of 
their equal capacity to reason and think for themselves. And no 
other proof of this existed except through language. Locke 


** See, for example, Richard I. Aaron, John Locke (Oxford, 
Claredon Press, 1971); and J.W. Gough, John Locke's Political 
Philosophy (Oxford, Claredon Press, 1956) 


* Dunn, The Political Thought of John Locke 


** J.G.A. Pocock, The Ancient Constitution and the Feudal Law: 


A Study of English Historical Thought in the Seventeenth Century 
(New York, W.W. Norton & Co., 1967), p. 189 


* Daniella Gobetti, Private and Public: Individuals, 
Households, and Body Politic in Locke and Hutchens (London, 
Routledge, 1992), p. 56 
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demonstrates this by showing there to be no such thing as an Adamic 
language. The consequences are enormous, for if true the king has 
no more of a right to power than any of his subjects do. There can 
be no direct line to God and hence, there can be no legitimate 
justification of the monarch's power on any supposed Divine Right 
of Kings. On the contrary, the king's power has to be derived from 
another source. Although, one wonders whether Locke is necessarily 
positing an original theory or simply carrying to their logical 
conclusion the premises underlying Protestantism.” 


Locke never denies that God gave the world to Adam, rather he 
understands biblical Adam to be a metaphor for humanity as opposed 
to a specific person. As Locke writes: 


Whatever God gave by the words of this Grant... it was not to 
Adam in particular, exclusive of all other Men: whatever 
Dominion he had thereby, it was not a Private Dominion, but a 
Dominion in common with the rest of Mankind. That this 
Donation was not made in particular to Adam, appears evidently 
from the words of the Text, it being made to more than one, 
for it was spoken in the Plural Number, God blessed them and 
said unto them, Have Dominion.” 


But it is also evident from the text because Adam when translated 
directly from the original hebrew means man. What the rejection of 
Adamicism does -- and its attendant dismissal of Filmer -- is clear 
the way for the first of Locke's premises. The first being, since 
individuals are equal in nature -- as no one can claim power over 
another by right of divine authority -- the natural condition of 
individuals is a State of perfect Freedom."* Once established, the 
second premise quickly ensues. If individuals in nature are equal 
and no one has a rightful claim to authority, authority -- 
political power -- can only come about through consent -- the 
consent of every individual. The second premise, in short, comes 
down to the following: Political power arises from consent. 
Consequently, the only power the sovereign has is that which has 
been agreed to. Political power is then conditional and limited -- 
ultimately by those who do consent. As such, absolute and arbitrary 
power cannot arise -- or so it cannot be legitimate. Therefore, 


33 See, for example, W.M. Spellman, John Locke and the Problem 


of Depravity (New York, Oxford University Press, 1988); and Michael 


Walzer, The Revolution of the Saints: A Study in the Origins of 
Radical Politics (Cambridge, MA; Harvard University Press, 1965) 


3% Locke, Two Treatises, BK I, p. 161 


3 Locke, Two Treatises BK II, p. 269; Grant, John Locke's 
Liberalism,. p. 66 
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political power can neither be absolute nor arbitrary*® 


For Locke, this was no easy task. Prior, the theology of the 
Church of England considered man to be God's special handiwork -- 
that he occupied a unique and enviable place in a great cosmic 
chain of being.* Specifically, man's place was ordained by God, 
and so too was the relationship he had not only with his parents, 
but his sovereign. His need to confront Filmer forced him to 
confront ever more deeply the implications of his own profoundest 
religious and philosophical notions for politics’ It might have 
been easier to simply reject the existence of God. On the contrary, 
Locke is a deeply religious man and firmly believes in God. But he 
does not believe that God ordained that any one person should ever 
have absolute dominion over another. To the extent that he 
acknowledged the legitimacy of Filmer's position with regards to 
parents having control over their children, Locke maintains that 
authority to be limited. Children grow up and ultimately they 
develop the capacities to reason for themselves. "The Bonds of this 
Subjection are like the Swadling Cloths they are wrapt up in, and 
supported by, in the weakness of the Infancy. Age and Reason as 
they grow up, loosen them till at length they drop quite off, and 
leave Man at his own free Disposal."*? Hence Locke makes it clear 
that parental authority is temporary because all adults are equally 
capable of rational behavior-“® Rather, God gives individuals born 
in a state of nature the powers to reason for themselves. God 
creates individuals so that they are equal. Filmer, of course, 
maintained that the idea of consent was really a misnomer because 
the authority of the king in many instances was a product of 
conquest. But as Pocock points out, Locke never denies that William 
conquered England, rather he asserts it to be irrelevant. Even if 
he did, a conqueror can only acquire the most limited rights, and 
that they too will cease to be valid within a generation.” 


It might be easy to read Locke in the same way Hobbes is often 
read; that man being born in a state of nature which is nasty, 
brutish and short, is driven to form a compact for the sake of 
receiving protection from an untimely death. And in great measure, 
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many of the epistemological foundations are the same -- the 
presumption that individuals being the product of nature have the 
capacities to not only reason what is 'good,' but what is in their 
best interests.** Certainly it is true that Locke's Second Treatise 
is a detailing of the social contract in which the obligations of 
the sovereign to protect those who entered into the contract are 
made clear. But Locke's conception is inherently more positive than 
Hobbes's. Underlying Locke's social contract theory is the 
fundamental assumption that individuals, who by their nature are 
social beings, have a need to form societies so that they will be 
able to interact with one another and perpetuate the freedom of 
thought which enabled them to enter into the contract to begin 
with. 


The principal point of Locke's natural rights theory is that 
the first and fundamental natural law is the preservation of 
society.** This first and fundamental natural law, according to 
Seliger, ties the preservation of the individual to that of society 
"in accord with the traditional limitations of individual and 
collective self-preservation by which a proper civil society is 
distinguished from a happy-go-lucky gang of robbers.™ It is from 
this individual right of self-preservation that Locke derives the 
political guarantee against the defective implementation of natural 
law -- the right of revolt. Does this then mean that individuals 
can rebel any time and for any reason? While Locke's theoretical 
argument is that whenever the sovereign usurps its authority, the 
people on the face of an effectively broken contract can rebel, 
there is nevertheless the presumption that had the contract been 
constructed properly to begin with there would be no such need to 
rebel. For implicit is that except for those truly exceptional 
cases, resistance generally is not justified’ 


On this point, Laslett may be correct that the Two Treatises 
is more than a rationalization for the Glorious revolution. One 
then has to wonder if, in addition to legitimating the new rule of 
William of Orange, Locke isn't also sending a clear warning to 
William that there is no turning back. That which can justify his 
assent to power can also justify his removal. Locke, through this 
manifesto, is ultimately arming the public with a rational basis 
upon which the king's power can be maintained under some semblance 
of contractual control. He is also making it clear that the 


*€ Shapiro, The Evolution of Rights in Liberal Theory; and 
Flathman, Willful Liberalism 


** Locke, Two Treatises BK II, pp. 270-272 
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ultimate source of power and authority is the community. The 
government, whether in the form of monarchy or polyarchy, is 
nothing more than a receivership. The community which had the first 
word will also have the last. The message is quite clear: 
government, if it isn't responsive, will inevitably be rebelled 
against. This is only natural. And through his refutation of Filmer 
and his political Adamicism, this natural act is thus transformed 
into a right. Because there is no such thing as Divine Right of 
Kings, and because legitimate government is derived from the 
collective consent of the community, government has an obligation 
to be responsive to the collective needs and will of the community. 


Locke's contract theory, whether it be interpreted as a 
blueprint for legitimate government or a doctrine of resistance, 
assumes both the importance and essential necessity of community. 
The whole discourse in the Essay on the development of words 
through socialization is an effective statement on the development 
of norms for individuals' behavior within the communities they 
live. It is somewhat superficial to think that government can be 
limited to no more than the protection of our interests because 
ultimately we all desire such and do not need government. Rather, 
if we do not need government it is only because of an underlying 
assumption that individuals' behavior will be shaped and ultimately 
controlled by forces outside of government -- general norms of the 
community, private civic and religious institutions, and the 
family.“* Simply put, our allegiance to those rules which are 


propagated isn't commanded, but is derived from the fact that they 
reflect, if not codify, the prevailing norms of society?’ 


When we get right down to it, what preserves mankind is the 
society, and what preserves society is the ability of individuals 
to structure their social arrangements in accordance with natural 
law. Only when the state violates those natural law principles, can 
rebellion be justified. Grant sums it up well when she writes: 
"There is no obligation to preserve a society whose actions are 
inconsistent with the natural law dictates to preserve mankind." 
But Grant also presents Locke as positing a dilemma, for ina 
political society one relinquishes one's private judgment. Consent 
isn't retractable. Once private judgment is relinquished, it rests 
in the hands of a public judge. And yet, Locke's epistemology means 
that each person does have an inalienable right to judge the means 
of his/her preservation. Each individual must judge for him/herself 
whether the conditions are ripe for dissolution of government. But 
resistance isn't justified so long as legal channels for the 
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resolution of disputes still exist." 


Towards Community 


The implications, then, ought to be clear. A society comprised 
of equal individuals requires a community structure and 
institutions which will hold it together. Legal channels for the 
resolution of conflict would presuppose the need for an 
institutional mechanism reflective of the initial equal consent 
necessary to give it its legitimacy. Such a mechanism ultimately 
assumes community. To an extent, the dilemma posited by Locke is no 
different from the one suggested in recent years by Rawls's and 
Dworkin's neutrality measure. The dilemma is that if government is 
to be neutral on question's of 'good,' it must not embrace one's 
conception of good over another. That if government embraces one's 
conception over another's, it thereby does not accord each 
individual the same equal respect and treatment?’ But if 
government tries to refrain from choosing one over the other, it is 
effectively stalemated and ends up doing nothing. Resolution of the 
dilemma thus requires a mechanism which can be neutral in the 
resolution of conflict, but which can also ensure the equality of 
the participants. 


The mechanism, first and foremost, assumes community. One 
person surely cannot decide when conditions are ripe for 
resistance, rather there must be general consensus among a majority 
of individuals -- who presumably came to this conclusion by their 
own capacity to reason -- that conditions are ripe for resistance. 
While Locke never really talked of democracy as such an 
institution, his emphasis on the equal consent of those entering 
into the contract might well be said to presuppose that democracy 
will ultimately become the institution for the resolution of 
disputes. Moreover, there might be a presumption in favor of 
democratic institutions in Locke's very rejection of paternal 
authority -- the notion that governing authority is limited by the 
willingness of each generation -- albeit through tacit consent -- 
to accept it. 


Although obedience is one means of demonstrating acceptance, 
it cannot logically follow from Locke's epistemology. The only 
logical conclusion is for some institutional framework in which 
individuals can affirm their consent in a positive fashion, and 
ultimately as a community. Consider, for instance, a structure 


“8 Grant, John Locke's Liberalism, pp. 130, 135, 174 & 203 
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modeled on Bruce Ackerman's dialogue. Each and every citizen must 
be allowed to participate and, in fact, they must participate if 
they are to make full claim to their rights as citizens. If we 
stop to consider that the Lockean contract assumes the 
participation of the citizens -- through the very act of entering 
into the contract -- to be essential to legitimacy, and Ackerman's 
dialogue requires participation for legitimacy, the parallels are 
striking. Of course, democratic institutions -- especially those 
predicated on dialogue -- require that individuals be able to 
reason for themselves. These are the very same assumptions 
underlying contract theory. Individualist assumptions must 
inevitably lead to a politically equal society governed by 
democratic institutions. 


Consequently, Lockean argument must ultimately lead to the 
community as the focal point in which individual expression will 
receive voice in a productive way. As much as Lockean thought 
celebrates the individual, it has to in the final analysis be taken 
as a defense of the community. If Locke's theory is essentially one 
of resistance, it follows that there must be a presumption of a 
community of sorts which ultimately is being violated by the 
sovereign. Contrary to what Locke's critics might have thought, 
Locke wasn't opposed to authority or even strong government >’ 
Rather, his principal argument is that the constituent factor of 
both law and liberty is the absence of arbitrary power in the hands 
of the sovereign** To Locke, arbitrary power is no different from 
enslavement. Core to his very conception of freedom is the absence 
of absolute arbitrary power. As Locke writes: 


This Freedom from Absolute Arbitrary Power, is so necessary 
to, and closely joyned with a Man's Preservation, that he 
cannot part with it, but by what forfeits his Preservation and 
Life together. For a Man, not having the Power of his own 
Life, cannot, by compact, or his own Consent, enslave himself 
to any one, nor put himself under the Absolute, Arbitrary 
Power of another, to take away his Life, when he pleases? 


Although the types of checks on arbitrary authority which can 
be devised are varied, Locke did advocate the construction of a 
supreme legislative authority. Ultimately, legislative authority, 
which is ultimately reflective of democracy, is going to have to be 
governed by the type of neutrality found in Rawls, Dworkin and 
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Ackerman. 


To a large extent, this understanding has to be viewed no 
differently from the essence of Locke's contract theory. With the 
freedom that individuals derive from entering into a contract -- a 
community -- ultimately come corresponding obligations. It is the 
obligations we all subscribe to which ultimately forms the essence 
of community. By entering into the contract through our consent, we 
agreed to take on certain obligations -- those being essential to 
maintain whatever order we contracted to create™ The individual 
by "consenting with others to make one Body Politick under one 
Government, puts himself under an obligation to every one of that 
Society, to submit to the determination of the majority, and to be 
concluded by it; or else this original Compact, whereby he with 
others incorporates into one Society, would signifie nothing, and 
be no compact, if he be left free, and under no other ties, than he 
was in before in the State of Nature."™* Those obligations being to 
respect the rights and interests of others as we would expect 
others to respect our's. We also assume an obligation to defer to 
the legitimate authority -- whose legitimacy was obtained through 
our consent -- on those matters which will be essential for 
preserving community interests. Without obligations, the community 
falls apart. 


Even if we were to insist that the function of the state is no 
more than the protection of rights, those rights cannot be 
protected without communities to do so. Rights, after all, are 
socially defined. What is a right if it is not some interests 
enjoyed by an individual which is worthy of protection? A right is 
no more than a trump’ -- an institutionally defined claim which I 
may use against others and the state. Rights aren't ends unto 
themselves, but are functional -- they serve to protect areas of 
freedom and control against incursions by others~.’ They offer 
"insulation to the exercise of individual liberties from 
governmental intervention.'™* Within the context of liberalism, I 
am attempting to protect those interests which are derived from 
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those choices I have made with regards to what I consider to 
'good' life. Only by defining my interests as rights, can my 
capacity to make choices be assured by both other groups and 
government. 


But to talk of rights is to talk about obligations. For a 
particular interest or liberty to be called a right, it generally 
has to be agreed by the community that it is worthy of protection. 
Moreover, the community has to be willing to respect it as such. As 
rights are highly contingent on the community for both definition 
and protection, it then follows that their scope cannot exceed the 
bounds of community acceptance. Critics of rights-based liberalism 
often talk of a doctrine which posits the rights of the individual 
against the state at the expense of the community. Logically, 
however, this does not completely follow. The community isn't 
likely to respect those interests and liberties which aren't worthy 
of respect. Or as Unger puts it, "Each individual or group must be 
able to view the rule of law instrumentally as the best means to 
promote over the long run its own ends.” At the same time, 
obedience to laws will not survive if it is contingent solely "on 
even the most enlightened calculus of efficiencies by private 
groups and individuals.™ Rather it survives because those 
interests are reflective of and are derived from the norms of 
society. 


Perhaps nothing attests to this more than the various 
political battles over what matters ought to fall within the domain 
of First Amendment protection of free speech and those falling 
within the domain of pornography. It seems clear that when the 
community comes to a consensus that a matter is pornography, there 
isn't a great deal of sympathy for its protection. Even the Supreme 
Court, the ultimate guarantor of rights, isn't often ready to 
protect those interests generally considered outside the mainstream 
of public acceptance? Although rights do serve to protect 
individuals against majoritarian impulses, they more often than not 
need the community. And if for nothing else, community is needed to 
provide an air of legitimacy to those rights we think we have. Or 
as Glendon, for instance, has rightfully pointed out, unless we are 
prepared to emphasize more our commitment to communities, as 
opposed to couching everything in terms of rights, those rights 
which we consider to be fundamental -- so essential to the 
maintenance of some semblance of ordered liberty -- will 
progressively be diminished to the point that they become 
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Come lusion 


In the end, however, as Locke's political philosophy is about 
legitimate resistance, it is ultimately about community. Resistance 
theory is less about the rights of individuals against the 
community, as it is about the collective right of the community to 
hold government accountable and responsive to it. It must be viewed 
as an obligation on the part of government. It is essentially an 
exhortation for government to be responsive to its citizens, if for 
no other reason than to maintain public confidence and in the end 
long-term political stability. If a change of objective 
circumstances should then require affirmative actions by government 
-- perhaps statist solutions -- these actions would have to be seen 
as being in full accord with the spirit of Lockean liberalism. 


My central point is this: If the goals of those arguing for a 
more community oriented liberalism are to find a justification for 
a positive state which serves both communities and individuals, 
such justification is to be found in Locke. Liberals err when they 
assume that modern liberalism is necessarily a repudiation of its 
classical ancestor. Or, that the modern positive state is the 
antithesis of Locke. On the contrary, Lockean liberalism supports 
the positive state, as much, if not more so, than it supports the 
minimalist one. If we think of all the social upheaval there might 
have been had government continued to be laissez-faire during the 
Great Depression, circumstances would have been ripe for political 
resistance. The positive state, then, becomes the vehicle for 
preventing resistance in an ever changing world. Rather than 
thinking of Locke as a call for people to rise up and rebel, he was 
attempting to prevent the possibility by making it clear that they 
had a right to do so and that if government wanted to ensure that 
they would not, it would always have to be responsive to them, as 
made clear through the process of consent. Is this not in the end 
how we ought to understand Locke's dedication of the Two Treatises 
to the new King, William of Orange? 
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Abstract 


This is a study of election platforms for the Labour (U.K.) 
and Democratic (U.S.) parties from re-election defeat in 1979 and 
1980 respectively to the first election of the 1990's. Its purpose 
is to show how left wing parties radicalized and moderated 
positions in opposition in order to secure electoral victory. The 
discussion is placed within the debate of the traditional spatial 
distance model and directional models of voting behavior to 
understand which way Labour should go to win the next general 
election. 


1 


Democrats and Labour in the 1980's; 
A move to the left, a move to the right 

At the 1988 Democratic National Convention, presidential 
nominee Michael Dukakis uttered the famous words the basis of the 
election was to be competence not ideology. These few words 
underlie opinions within the American Democratic Party and the 
British Labour Party ideology played a negative role in electoral 
defeats in opposition to Ronald Reagan and Margaret Thatcher. The 
two parties have evolved from left wing parties (relatively) in the 
British election of 1983 and the U.S. election of 1984 to the 
advocation of centrist policies in the elections of the early 
1990's. On key issues the parties have moderated and repackaged 
their platforms to be more palatable to the voters. 

This paper examines three items. First, it details the 
moderation of the parties by comparing their platforms over a four 
election cycle. Thus, for the Democrats, the elections of 1980- 
1992 show a moderation in party policies. The same is apparent 
for the British elections of 1979-1992. 

Similar circumstances are present for both parties during the 
period. Both were in office during the first election and lost 
decisively in their bid for re-election. In the second election, 
they "radicalized" their positions and suffered large losses. The 


third election saw policy moderation with large electoral defeats. 


In the final election, the Democrats ran on a "centrist" platform 


and were able to capture the White House, while Labour did the same 
and, even though pollsters predicted a hung Parliament or a Labour 


victory, they lost by 8% nationally. Ideologically, the platforms 


presented to the public during prolonged opposition are similar. 
Explored here, then, is how left-wing parties reacted to over a 
decade of opposition in the United Kingdom and the United States. 

Second, this paper examines changes in ideological space in 
the context of different theories of voting. Using two prominent 
theories of voting, the spatial distance model (Downs 1957) and the 
more contemporary directional model, as the basis for discussion, 
we explain how these different models has influenced the political 
parties (especially Labour). This discussion sets the final part 
of our paper: Labour radicalized its electoral manifesto in 1983, 
moderated in 1987 and further moderated in 1992. If the trend 
continues (and current information suggests it is likely), it is 
obvious the leadership is applying the Downsian model (if not in 
name, at least in practice). However, there are grumblings within 
the party about the "Clintonization" of Labour. Committed 
democratic socialists argue the switch is a mistake, a golden 
opportunity for the Liberal Democrats to replace Labour as the main 
alternative to the Conservatives. Adherents to this position are 
putting arguments forth which place them squarely in the 
directional model camp. Thus, if one applies the directional model 
in the "multiparty" world of British politics, the argument 
maintains Labour's moderation will bode well for the Liberal 


Democrats and, by implication, the Conservative Party at the 


expense of Labour. Important, then, is a discussion of how Labour 


should present itself. 


Methodology 


Labour and Democratic platforms provide a good starting point 
to compare how the two parties have "evolved" in the 1980's from 
left of center political parties to centrist parties in the 1990's 
after more than a decade of political opposition. The focus is not 
on a statistical content analysis to delineate internal 
Similarities or differences of each of the parties. Instead, each 
of the platforms is taken separately. Issues are highlighted to 
show how the parties shifted left after electoral defeat and 
gradually moderated policies in subsequent elections. The 
analysis, then, is qualitative in nature tracing certain issues and 
the length of the platforms to show the similar patterns uncovered 


in the party platforms. 


In performing this analysis, we examine three major campaign 


issues for each party and a separate category labeled simply 
"length." The issues used for each party are distinct (although 
the two do overlap in certain areas) since the nature and context 
of American and British elections are different. In the American 
case defense, taxes, and the current hot-button issue of gay-rights 
are traced. For Labour defense, foreign policy (the European 
Community), and the tax issue are examined. The analysis shows how 
the parties presented themselves to the electorate on these issues 
and how they framed the question. 

Some argue the study of party platforms is meaningless since 


party platforms and manifestoes do not determine outcomes of 


elections. We do not argue with the statement. In fact, we agree 


with the statement. However, party platforms are important since 


they perform two major functions. First, they are representative 
of the internal power struggles since the last election. Some on 
the left may argue the party needs to radicalize its agenda since 
moderate policies cost voters or vice-versa. After electoral 
devastation in the late 1970's and early 1980's left-wing parties 
(including Labour and the Democrats) engaged in a long-period of 
soul-searching. The question to be resolved was whether the 
parties must moderate to secure electoral victory or should 
ideologically purity be maintained. These internal struggles are 
reflected in the outcome of the party manifestoes. 

Second, election manifestoes indicate the policies which will 
be pursued if control of government is secured, representing a 
clear statement on important issues. For most voters it may be the 
only party document with which they are familiar (Robertson: 1976, 
p. 72). Although most do not read the platforms, it is a main 
source of quotations for the media and is advanced in speeches by 
party leaders such as Neil Kinnock or Bill Clinton. Thus, while in 
and of themselves manifestoes may not swing elections, they are 
important sources of information for the voters and indicate which 


faction won the power struggle. 


Analysis 
A clear pattern emerges in the Democratic and Labour 
platforms. Both parties reacted similarly to electoral landslides 
for Reagan/Bush and Thatcher/Major. After a brief radicalization, 
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the parties presented centrist policies. After moderating its 
policies, the Labour party was still unable to win office in 1992. 
Thus, the decision for Labour was whether moderation hurt the party 
in its quest to win 10 Downing Street or was further moderation 
necessary. In this section of the paper we will explore first the 
Democratic platforms and then the Labour manifestoes to detail 
shifts in party alignments on issues during the period of 


opposition. 


I.. Democratic Party Platforms 


We focus on three major issues found in the Democratic Party 
platforms of 1980-1992: taxes, defense and gay rights. While much 
of the Democratic platform remains similar over the 12 year period, 
certain issues show the platforms to be dissimilar with substantial 
moderation in the latter elections. 

a. Taxes 

From 1980-1992, an obvious shift occurred in Democratic elite 
ideology. As incumbents in 1980, the platform extolled Carter's 
"two tax cuts" and promised fundamental tax reform in closing 
loopholes which benefitted special interests. Substantial income 
tax reductions were also promised for low and middle income 


Americans (Democratic Party: 1980). 


In 1984, the party shifted on the issue of tax cuts. They 
criticized the Republican tax cuts as a "bonanza" (p. 2) for the 


wealthy and promised to increase fairness in the codes. One 


recalls Mondale's DNC speech where he promised to raise taxes. 
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Coupled with this promise, the Democrats pledged a minimum 
corporate tax rate and asked (with no specific numbers) for every 


American to pay their fair share of taxation (Democratic Party: 


1984). The platform exposed Democrats to the charge they were "tax 


and spend" liberals whereas in 1980 the Democrats were promising 


lower taxes and ran on a platform which prided itself on its tax 


decreases. 

In 1988, the party realized its disadvantage on tax policies 
and abandoned entirely the need to raise taxes. Instead, the 
platform criticized Republican "trickle-down" policies, committing 


the party to "fiscal responsibility" (Democratic Party: 1988, p. 


1). The issue of taxes was avoided. In fact, the 1988 platform 
did not mention the word "tax." With taxes not mentioned, the 
Democrats focused on "targeted economic development" (pg. 2) which 
held out the promise of tax cuts without promising tax cuts. 

Bill Clinton signaled a new agenda for the Democrats. In 
1992, the party rejected tax and spend liberalism and advocated a 
new approach to government (pp. 1-4). Instead of announcing tax 
increases for most Americans, the party promised to raise taxes 
only on those earning over $200,000 per year. With the institution 
of tax fairness, they promised investment tax credits, a targeted 
capital gains tax cut, a research and development tax credit, an 
earned income tax credit, and tax relief to families with children 
(p. 3) Instead of fodder for the Republicans and the news media, 
the Democrats focused on who would pay less in taxes with their 


plan. While Republicans attempted to paint the Democrats as "tax 


and spend liberals," the platform provided no ammunition with which 


to target Clinton. 


b. Defense Policy 


Democratic defense positions were highly volatile from 1980 to 


1984. In 1980, the platform supported the reversal of "the steady 


decline" of the Nixon/Ford administrations in the defense budget. 


The Democrats sought a policy of real defense spending increases 


(1980). The Democrats were committed to increasing combat 


Support for the MX missile as a 


readiness and missile systems. 


deterrent was key to the Carter defense policy, a position which 


radically changed in 1984 when the platform called for a 


termination of the MX missile program (1984, p. 47). The Democrats 


substantially reversed defense policy which enabled the Republicans 


to label them as "weak on defense." 


Defense policy (1984) cut deeper than the sudden aversion to 


the MX program. The Democrats called for a freeze to the nuclear 


arms race, reductions in the rate of spending, and the cancellation 


of certain weapons systems (p. 47-48). The party positioned itself 


against the defense establishment and the budgetary status quo 


putting them out of the mainstream of American public opinion which 


was fearful of the Soviet "evil empire" and were soothed by 


policies advocating a defense buildup rather than curtailment. 


The 1988 and 1992 platforms moved the Democrats back into the 


mainstream. The platforms, with the easing tension between the 


U.S. and Soviet Union, sought to restrain defense spending and 


provided for a militarily strong United States armed forces. In 
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lieu of massive cuts, they maintained the national defense had 
"been sapped by a defense establishment wasting money" (1988, p. 
6). While signaling cuts might be inevitable, the term "defense 
cut" is never used in the 1988 platform. The 1992 platform is very 
similar in substance to 1988, claiming that the end of the Cold War 
provided "defense savings" (1992, p. 3) which would enable the 
U.S. to remain strong. Again, however, no mention of cuts is found 
in the 1992 platform; they concentrate on the pursuit of "defense 
restructuring" achieved from the defense savings (p. 12). 

c. Gay Rights 

With the prominence of the "gays in the military" issue, gay 
rights issues are an interesting point on which to compare 
Democratic commitment to civil rights and social liberalism. Far 


from becoming more committed to gay rights issues, the party 


witnessed a decline in the number of times rights for people 


without regard to sexual orientation was mentioned in the 
platforms. In 1980, sexual orientation was mentioned once with 
regard to discrimination. In 1984, the platform mentioned gay 
rights issues on four separate occasions. In addition to 
protections from discrimination, the platform concluded that sexual 
orientation should not "serve as a bar" to participation in the 
armed forces, nor should foreign citizens be barred from the 
country if they had the AIDS virus (p. 38). Thus, the platform 
affirms Democratic belief in the rights of minorities including 
gays, which exposed them to criticism from the religious right's 


television commercials and leaflets which painted the Democrats as 
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too liberal for mainstream America. 

The Democratic party maintained its commitment to anti- 
discrimination principles in 1988, but eliminated the military as 
a major campaign issue. Instead they focused on protecting the 
civil rights of people with HIV (p. 4). In 1992, with a more 
tolerant America than in 1984, one would have expected greater 
commitment to gay rights issues. With controversy over Clinton's 
plan to allow gays to serve in the military without fear of 
discharge, one would expect to find a strong commitment to civil 
rights for gays. However, gay rights issues were only mentioned 
twice in 1992. In addition to the traditional protection from 
discrimination, the platform stated that it would provide civil 
rights protection for gay men and lesbians and end discrimination 
within the defense department (p.6). While hinting at a reversal 


of policy within the military, the sentence is written cryptically 


and avoids proposing an outright lift of the ban on gays serving 


in the military. Thus, while Clinton may have been thoroughly 
committed to ending the ban, the platform committee phrased the 
paragraph so it would elicit the least controversial response. 

d. Length 

The platforms not only differ in positions on issues but also 
in emphasis and size. If one looks only at the 1984-1992 
platforms, the Democrats learned the painful lesson that the less 
a party publishes, the less the opposition can use against one's 
candidate. In 1984, the platform was 58 pages long. This provided 


the Republicans with fodder to attack Mondale during the general 
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election campaign. Again, we do not argue the Democrats would have 
won in 1984 if the platform was different, but suggest the platform 
was an outcome of internal factions and changes in party rules 
putting the Democrats outside mainstream America and enabled an 
electoral landslide victory for Reagan. 

The Democratic platforms of 1988 and 1992 were more general 
and shorter. Under Dukakis's leadership, the platform consisted of 
general promises with no specific outlays of money and was a scant 
eight pages. The Clinton platform, while double 1988's, is much 
more moderate in policies. Thus, a pattern emerges in size. After 
Carter's defeat, the Democrats made promises to special interests 
groups, which it allowed Republicans to argue the Democrats were 
"captured" by these interests, a charge made with the words of the 


Democratic platform. 


II. Labour Party Platforms 


The Labour manifestoes of 1979-1992 exhibited the same 
radicalization and moderation as the Democrats although the shift 


Was more extraordinary. Focusing on the European Community, 


defense policy, and taxes, it is readily apparent a shift in the 


ideological core of the party has occurred since 1983. Labour 
under John Smith and Neil Kinnock has moderated policies 
substantially, much to the chagrin of the left within the party. 
a. European Community 
One of the largest shifts since the 1983 election debacle has 


been the reversal in EC policy. In 1979, Labour called for the 
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reform of the Common Agricultural Policy (one of the most 


controversial aspects of the EC) and for an enlarged Community 


based upon the principle of democratic socialism. Thus, Labour 
favored membership in the EC; they opposed, however, plans to 
federate Europe and defended Parliament's right to singularly 
determine industrial policy (Labour: 1979, pp. 8-35). 

However, 1983 saw a reversal. In its emergency program of 
action, withdrawal from the EC was proposed to be completed within 
Labour's term in office (1983, p. 7). Labour argued the EC was 
"never designed to suit" Britain and that a government committed to 
"radical, socialist" policies, EC membership was an obstacle to the 
attainment of these goals (p. 33). 

Soon after electoral devastation, Labour began policy 
moderation. Instead of opposition in 1987 and 1992, support of the 
EC was advocated. While rejecting EEC interference in domestic 
policy (1987), Labour argued for a greater role of Britain in the 
EC including the Social Chapter of the Maastricht Treaty on 
European Union (1992). Labour called for Community wide programs 
to combat unemployment, provide of environmental protections and 
for the EC to become involved in helping the world's poor. Thus, 
because of the Community's social aspects, Labour became an 
enthusiastic supporter of the organization (Tindale: 1992, pp. 
276-79). 

b. Defense Policy 

Nuclear issues and defense policy was an albatross worn by 


Labour in the 1983 general election. Throughout the 13 year 
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period, Labour did continue support for NATO and a reduction in the 
proportion of the budget spent on defense. However, a British 
nuclear deterrent was supported in only three of the elections. 
The 1983 manifesto called for "unilateral steps" to be taken with 
regard to Britain's nuclear capacity (p. 35). Thus, even though a 
large segment of the population would support a policy which called 
for a removal of U.S. nuclear missiles (which was called for in 
1987), Labour chose to emphasize a losing issue intimating nuclear 
disarmament. This radical policy cost Labour a substantial amount 
of votes (Macallister and Mughan: 1986, pp. 651-3). In so doing, 


Labour committed the cardinal sin of campaigning (according to 


Budge and Farlie (1983)) by emphasizing an issue in their manifesto 


on which they had an electoral disadvantage. Subsequent elections 
saw a moderation in policy. By 1992, Labour was committed to 
providing whatever resources necessary to ensure an adequate 
defense and merely stressed non-proliferation instead: of 
disarmament (1992a, pp. 26-28). 

c. Taxes 

Tax policies have been substantially moderated in the 
platforms since 1983. In 1983, Labour called for a shift in the 
tax balance, a cutting of the regressive VAT (a popular issue), and 
advocated tax increases for the wealthy through personal income 
taxes and increased capital taxes. Since the tax issue was a 
losing one for Labour (except VAT), by 1987 they were merely 
calling for a wealth tax for the richest 1% and a reversal of tax 


cuts given to the upper 5% during the Thatcher years. 
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Even these policies of 1987 put Labour in the position of 
advocating higher taxes for a segment of the population without 
calling for tax cuts elsewhere. In order to provide an incentive 
to the voter, 1992 saw calls for tax cuts for a significant 
percentage of Britons. An investment tax incentive, the abolition 
of the 2% National Insurance Contribution, taking 740,000 people 
off the tax rolls, a 25% research and development tax credit and 
the abolition of poll were the centerpiece of Labour's fairness 
strategy (DOD: 1992, pp. 3-4). Thus, even though Labour advocated 
a higher tax rate for the wealthy to 50%, this was offset by the 
tax cuts promised by the program. 

d. Length 


Much like the Democratic platform, Labour platforms differ 


radically in size from 1983-1992. The 1983 platform was 40 pages 


long and contained a commitment to radical socialist policies and 
a redistribution of wealth (p. 9). In contrast, 1987 platform is 
only a’scant 17 pages with commitments only to democratic socialism 
and co-operatives. The 1992 platform avoided the word socialism 
(even with the democratic adjective) and was packaged with pictures 
(unlike the previous three manifestoes). Thus, the platform's 28 
pages are filled primarily with pictures of people working, the 
NHS, families, flags, and Parliament. The focus of the manifesto 
is not on the words but on the pictures which attempt to prove this 
was not the 1983 Labour Party; it was a new-style Labour party 


committed to community and opportunity. 
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Discussion 
Moderation in party policy suggests parties attempt to place 
themselves in the "correct" ideological space to win elections. 
Two theories outline how parties position themselves in along the 
ideological continuum or sphere: the traditional spatial distance 
model and the directional model. The spatial distance model (Downs 
1957) stipulates voters will choose the party which is closest to 


them along the ideological spectrum. Thus, if (see Figure 1) 


voters are mapped in dimensional space, the closer one is to a 


party, the more likely the voter will cast a vote for that party. 
In this case, both voters will choose party B. If the mass of 
voters are in the middle of the ideological spectrum (as is assumed - 
in this usage of the model), parties will move to the center to 
gain votes in this party system. Moves away from the center to 
ideological extremes would jeopardize a parties position (Downs: 
1957, pp. 117-120). 

However, in recent years the traditional model has undergone 
greater scrutiny and has been challenged. The directional model of 
party competition is similar to the spatial model with the 
addition, hence the name, of a directional component (see 
Rabinowitz and MacDonald: 1989). This model states that position 
"in the space is determined by a combination of direction and 
intensity" (Rabinowitz et. al.: 1991: p. 151). 

Figure two illustrates the directional model in two party 
space. In this figure, we have added a center point. The spatial 


model predicts both voter X and Y will choose party B because of 
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ideological proximity. The directional model differs. It predicts 
voter Y will choose party B, but that voter X will choose party A 
due to intensity. Intensity refers to the position of the party 
highlighting the position of the voter. If a voter is moderately 


on the left on a particular issue and there are two parties on the 


_ left of this issue, one moderate and one more extreme, the voter 


will choose the more extreme party. This vote for the more extreme 
is because the intensity of this party's position draws attention 
to the left nature of the party while the moderate party has less 
intensity and is, thus more ambiguous to the voter. 

The fact that extremity is rewarded instead of moderation is 
difficult for many to accept. The addition of a stipulation eases 
the tension. The amount of intensity is not boundless. There is 
a limit to the extremity acceptable to voters. This is referred to 
as the "region of acceptability" (Rabinowitz et. al.: 1991, p. 
153). A party falling outside the region is not rewarded, but 
punished for extremity. 

In figure three, the first diagram represents a situation 
where both parties are within the region of acceptability. Here, 
the predictions of voter behavior will be the same as initially 
described. In the second diagram, Party A falls outside the region 
and is penalized by voter X (i.e. left voters penalizing Democrats 
on gay rights in 1984 or Labour on unilateral disarmament in 1983). 
Being outside the region, then, means the party will be less 
successful electorally than a party on the same side of the 


dimension inside the region of acceptability (Rabinowitz et. al.: 
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1991, p. 153). 

The two models represent a dilemma for political parties 
(especially Labour). Traditionally, parties positioned themselves 
where the voters were. However, now they are faced with a choice 
between competing conceptions of ideological positioning. Parties 
must determine where they should move to be most competitive. 
Labour faces a difficult decision before the next general election. 
In 1983 they radicalized and lost; in 1987 they moderated and lost; 
in 1992 they moderated and lost. Which direction thay should ‘move 
has been a hot debate for Labourites since electoral defeat in 


1992. 
Which Way for Labour? 


The debate within Labour since the last general election has 
centered primarily on the ideological direction of the party. 
After defeat, the party seemed destined for a prolonged period of 
directionless in-fighting which would make the party vulnerable to 
the Conservative government. However, Labour was able to maintain 
its modernizing energy with the election of John Smith to replace 
Neil Kinnock. The party has attempted to distance itself from the 


ghosts of past Labour defeats in its debate on the labour unions. 


In addition, they have captured the rhetoric of a traditional 


conservative party in speeches by party leaders. 
Many blame Labour's defeats on its close union ties. John 
Smith, while aided by union bloc voting in his election as leader, 


promised "party democracy" by suggesting a change in the current 
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candidate and policy selection process from the current electoral 
college to the principle of one member one vote (OMOV). Smith has 
faced opposition from the union hierarchy, but has continued to 
push for reforms (see Wintour and Milne: 1993, Bates: 1993, and 
Edmonds: 1993). Although the row has threatened unity, Smith has 
convinced a majority of the Parliamentary Labour Party (PLP) of the 
necessity of the changes. The 1993 party conference will be one 
where the unions will attempt to exert their influence. With the 
exception of the union issue (where the future of the party is 


uncertain) Labour has taken clear steps to further moderate its 


policies. At the 1992 party conference, the party rejected 


measures calling for a "radicalization" of policies which would 
call for greater intervention in the economy for the government 
(Labour: 1992b, p. 2). The new year brought further moderation of 
policies with Labour front-benchers calling for appeals to "the 
middle classes," and suggested the party will abandon pledges to 
public ownership (Clause IV of the Labour Constitution), and has 
proposed "popular capitalism" (Economist: 1993, p. 59). 


New thinking highlights Labour's approach to ideology and 


politics in the 1990's. The Economist performed a content analysis 
of speeches by shadow Chancellor Gordon Brown, Smith and Prime 
Minister John Major. Evidence suggests total abandonment of 
pledges to socialism and little differences between Labour and the 


Conservatives in usage of the term community (Economist: 1993, p. 


60). Thus, Labour's moderation has forced the unions and other 


committed left-wingers underground within the party, many clamoring 
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the party is risking further devastation with the abandonment of 
its socialist principles. 

If Labour were an American party, moderation would be simple 
since few alternatives to the Democratic and Republican parties 
(none if one excludes Ross Perot's challenge in 1992). However, in 
a system with a strong third party (at least in percentages) , 
Labour runs the risk of alienating some of its voters who may 
switch to the Liberal Democrats because of discontent with Labour. 
Evidence suggests Labour has already been replaced in the south and 
west of England as the main opposition to the Conservatives and 
that it may be impossible (except in extraordinary circumstances) 
for Labour to achieve a parliamenatary majority. Recent by- 
elections in Christchurch and Newbury further (with Lib-Dem 
victories) highlight Labour's dilemma even in a period where it 
holds a double digit lead over the Conservatives in most public 
opinion polls. Thus, Labour is in an unenviable situation. 

The voters in Britain have clearly shifted to the center since 
Labour's last term in office (see Table I). Labour needed to 
moderate its stance on certain issues to achieve competitiveness 
with Conservatives. However, if one accepts the directional model 


of party placement jin ideological space, Labour runs risks in its 


moderate strategy. Instead of winning elections, it may be 


"punished" for policy moderation. The Liberal Democrats strength 
in the south and west coupled with their success in py-elections 
raises the specter Labour might be challenged as the principle 


opposition party in an ever larger number of constituencies. 
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TABLE I (Distribution of British voters) 


Year Left (%) Center (3%) Right (3%) 


1979 

1984 

1989 

Source: Euro-barometer (1979-89) 

Labour must, then, take heed of the lessons of the directional 
model. It was important for policy moderation since a fundamental 
shift in the distribution occurred after the election of Thatcher.. 
However, Labour must continue to stand for principles which make 
them distinct from the Liberal Democrats and the Conservatives. If 
they resist and continue on the current trend, Labour may lie in 
the electoral abyss when the next election is called, squeezed in 
the center by Paddy Ashdown. The key, then, is to forge a 
manifesto which takes into account the spatial distance and 
directional models. Labour must draft a moderate platform while at 
the same time emphasizing certain issues on which they have an 
electoral advantage so they remain a viable alternative to the 
Conservatives even if it means a "radicalization" on those issues. 
If they refuse this route, they may just become "Conservative 
light" or "Brand X" giving voters no reason to cast a Labour vote 
which might force wary voters to choose the Lib/Dems at the expense 


of Labour. 


¢ 
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LIFTING THE BAN ON GAYS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE: 
Federal Policy Toward Gay and Lesbian Employees, 1950-1993 


One would have had to sleep through most of 1993 to be unaware that the U.S. bans 
lesbians, gays, and bisexuals from military service. Most people do not know, however, that 
federal policy also prohibited the employment of gays in the civil service until 1975. The 
policy apparently stretches back to the early days of the Republic (Walt Whitman was fired 
from the Department of the Interior in 1866 for being gay (Kameny 1993)), but its 
importance exploded in the 1950s, when the Red Scare made "Commie, pinko, fag" a 
redundancy. 


This paper discusses the emergence of "sex perverts” as a public policy issue merging 
concerns for national security and moral purity, the bureaucratic efforts by the Civil Service 
Commission (CSC) and the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) to purge lesbians and gay 
men from the civil service, the slow response by the court system to provide some 
employment protection, and recent efforts to guarantee equal treatment. Military and civilian 
policies have had reciprocal impacts on each other over the past half century, but the paper 
addresses military policy only when the connections or parallels are too obvious to pass up. 
The paper also has little to say about security clearances, which remain important issues for 
many gay and lesbian employees in both the federal and private sectors; the issue is too 
broad to address in this paper. 


Much of the language in this paper is offensive. I have quoted many documents at 
length because the feel of the language may say as much as the policies themselves. I found 
myself using the word "homosexual" more than “gay” or "lesbian" even in my own 
discussions because the latter words seemed too jarring in descriptions of the 1950s and 
1960s. Likewise, the word "bisexual" rarely appears. Just as one drop of black blood has 
traditionally made one black in this society, one sexual act with a member of one’s own sex 
even as a teenager made one a sexual pervert unfit for federal employment. 


The War Years and their Aftermath 


D’Emilio (1983) and Bérubé (1990) credit World War II with dramatically changing 
both the gay community and the general society’s perception of it. Massive migrations of 
young people, increased sexual segregation of living arrangements, and general weakening of 
social restrictions made it easier for gay people to discover and act on their sexual 
orientations. Social networks of gay people emerged, the number of gay bars exploded, and 
a gay subculture began to form. At the same time, the psychiatric model of homosexuality 
as a mental illness strengthened its hold on government policy and public opinion (replacing 
the sin and crime models). Psychiatrists tried to identify homosexuals among inductees 
(previous military efforts had focused on homosexual conduct rather than on homosexuals), 
and military questioning about inductees’ sexual orientation weakened social taboos on 
discussing homosexuality. 


After the war, as the country tried to reestablish its earlier social patterns, to force 
women out of the factories and back into the kitchens, "the media idealized versions of the 
nuclear family, heterosexuality, and traditional gender roles in the home and in the 
workplace" (Bérubé 1990: 258). Social attitudes toward gay people, which had loosened 
somewhat during the war, hardened dramatically. Military discharges of gay people (per 
100,000) were three times as high in the immediate postwar years (Bérubé 1990: 262). The 
women’s military services had urged fairness and restraint in dealing with lesbians during the 
war; by the 1950s they pictured them as “sexual vampires: manipulative, dominant perverts 
who greedily seduce young and innocent women" (Bérubé and D’Emilio 1984: 763). 
Between 1947 and 1955, 21 states and the District of Columbia passed sexual psychopath 
laws, and “the terms child molester, homosexual, sex offender, sex psychopath, sex 
degenerate, sex deviate, and sometimes even communist became interchangeable in the minds 
of the public, legislators, and local police." (Bérubé 1990: 258). 


The advent of the Cold War, the fall of Eastern Europe to the Soviet Union and of 
China to the Communists made Americans much warier about their national security. 
Truman instituted a loyalty program for federal employees in 1947. In 1951, he changed the 
standards for denying appointment or removing an employee from “reasonable grounds for 
belief that the person is disloyal" (Ex. Or. 9835) to “reasonable doubt as to the loyalty of the 
person involved" (Ex. Or. 10241; see U.S. Civil Service Commission 1952: 33). In 1953, 
Eisenhower ordered that government could employ and retain employees only when "clearly 
consistent with the interests of national security" (Ex. Or. 10450). 


The Crackdown on Gays 


U.S. Civil Service Commission (CSC) regulations had long held that the government 
could deny examinations to applicants, deny appointments to eligibles, and remove incumbent 
employees from their jobs for “criminal, infamous, dishonest, immoral, or notoriously 
disgraceful conduct" (Civil Service Regulations 2.104 and 9.101). This had consistently 
been interpreted to include homosexual conduct, but it is not clear how actively civil servants 
attempted to prevent the employment of lesbians and gay men. Certainly, several senators 
felt that they were overly lax in cleansing’ the service of ’moral perverts.’ 


[MJany civilian agencies have taken an entirely unrealistic view of the problem... 
Known perverts and persons suspected of such activities have been retained in some 
Government agencies... Some officials undoubtedly condoned the employment of 
homosexuals for one reason or another. This was particularly true in those instances 
where the perverted activities of the employee were carried on in such a manner as 
not to create public scandal or notoriety. Those who adopted that view based their 
conclusions on the false premise that what a Government employee did outside of 
the office on his own time, particularly if his actions did not involve his fellow 
employees or his work, was his own business. (U.S. Senate 1950: 10; my emphasis) 
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In June 1947, members of the Senate Appropriations Committee, including Kenneth 
Wherry, provided the State Department with the names of "admitted homosexuals and 
suspected perverts" employed there (Wherry 1950: 1). In testimony before that committee 
on February 28, 1950, Under Secretary of State John Puerifoy admitted that 91 homosexuals 
and sex perverts had been allowed to resign in the previous three years. Some were 
subsequently reemployed by other federal agencies. The Republicans were blistering in their 
attacks on the Democratic administration both for having allowed the employment of these 
people and for having allowed them to resign without permanent blots on their records. The 
Republic National Chairman wrote, "Perhaps as dangerous as the actual Communists are the 
sexual perverts who have infiltrated our Government in recent years” ("Perverts" 1950). 


Senators Wherry and Hill formed a subcommittee to study the issue and called in the 
experts: military investigators and the DC morals squad. “All Government officials 
questioned, and there were more than a score of them, testified that moral perverts are bad 
national security risks; that they are dangerous persons to entrust with knowledge of security 
secrets or access to documents containing security secrets, because of their susceptibility to 
blackmail on threat of exposure of their moral weakness." This had not been the rationale 
for the military’s ban on homosexuals during the war; indeed, “the words security risk do 
not appear associated with homosexuality until the late 1940s and early 1950s" (Shilts 1993: 
105), and the Navy’s Crittenden Report (1957) attributes the military’s concern about 
homosexuals as security risks to Senate hearings on the civil service in 1950 (Bérubé 1990: 
355). Bérubé believes that the investigative services, the most anti-gay portion of the 
military, were able to make a case to the senators that their own superiors found 
unpersuasive. 


Investigators also informed the senators that they had long lists of known or suspected 
homosexuals; the Navy’s list included 7,859, with 1,740 living in the Washington DC area, 
while the Army had 5,000 names in that area alone. Lt. Blick of the Washington morals 
squad (which Wherry complained "has only four men ... who give their full time to detecting 
and arresting homosexuals") was able to arrest as many as 65 homosexuals in one night in 
Lafayette Park, and most homosexuals could be pressured to give names of other 
homosexuals. Blick estimated that 5,000 homosexuals lived in Washington and that three- 
fourths of them worked for the government (Wherry 1950: 5). 


Wherry complained that there were inadequate safeguards to prevent reemployment of 
"moral weaklings" forced out of one agency and that agencies made inadequate use of these 
lists of homosexuals. The CSC responded with instructions to the agencies requiring them to 
submit detailed reasons for removals or resignations when those could affect employees’ 
suitability for reemployment, so that CSC could prevent it if necessary. CSC Chairman 
Harry Mitchell also suggested that if local police departments could report all morals arrests 
with sufficient detail to the FBI, then the FBI could give the information to the CSC, which 
could pass it on to relevant agencies to remove current employees, and the FBI could 
maintain the lists so that job applicants could be screened against them. Indeed, Blick 
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testified that he was already furnishing names and fingerprints of all morals arrests to the 
FBI (Wherry 1950: 9-10). 


The use of arrest records was no small problem for gay men. In the postwar years, 
Bérubé reports substantial increases in arrests of lesbians and, especially, gay men for © 
"consensual sodomy, sexual perversion, ... public indecency, patronizing a gay bar, touching 
in public, or wearing the clothing of the other gender” (Bérubé 1990: 259). Washington 
police averaged one thousand gay-related arrests a year in the early 1950s, Philadelphia 
perhaps 20 percent more (D’Emilio 1983: 48?). One jurisdiction within Los Angeles County 
arrested 1,000 gay men a year in the early 1960s ("Consenting” 1966). In one large sample 
of gay men, one-fourth had been arrested on sex-related charges (Weinberg and Williams 
1974: 185). 


The Wherry-Hill investigation led to a full-scale inquiry by the Hoey Committee into 
"Employment of Homosexuals and Other Sex Perverts in Government" (U.S. Senate 1950). 
The committee found the employment of homosexuals to be undesirable for several reasons. 
First, their behavior was criminal and immoral, forcing them to go to great lengths to hide 
their perversions and making them prey for blackmailers. Second, they lacked emotional 
stability because “indulgence in acts of sex perversion weakens the moral fiber," making 
them unfit for responsibility. Third, they frequently attempted to seduce normal people, 
especially the young and impressionable. "One homosexual can pollute a Government 
office." Fourth, they had a "tendency to gather other perverts" around them. 


Fifth, and probably most importantly, they were security risks. The FBI, CIA, and 
all military intelligence agencies, "those best qualified to consider matters of security in 
Government," were in complete agreement on this point. On the one hand, their emotional 
instability and moral weakness made them “vulnerable to interrogation by a skilled questioner 
and they seldom refuse to talk about themselves.” (Bérubé notes that the skilled questioners 
have typically been military investigators in positions of authority over suspected gays in the 
military.) On the other hand, “the pervert is easy prey to the blackmailer." Rings of 
blackmailers exploited homosexuals for money, and Captain Raedl had betrayed Austria in 
1912 to protect his homosexual secrets. The committee also noted several other attempts, 
apparently unsuccessful, by "Nazi and Communist agents ... to obtain information from 
employees of our Government by threatening to expose their abnormal sex activities." 


The Hoey Committee was able to report marked progress since the Wherry-Hill 
inquiry. While only 192 homosexual cases had been handled by the federal agencies between 
January 1947 and April 1950, 382 were processed in the seven months after their inquiry. 

Of those first 192 cases, 133 were in the State Department and Economic Cooperation 
Administration (the national security issue) and “only 59 perversion cases were handled by 
all other civilian agencies." Efforts to weed out perverts had become much more widespread 
after the Senate investigation. In addition, between January 1947 and August 1950, about 
1700 applicants had been denied employment because an FBI check revealed that they had a 
record for homosexuality or other sex perversions. 
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The more severe problem, according to the Hoey Committee, was that agencies were 
not doing enough to eliminate homosexuals among current employees. To be effective, 
agencies should thoroughly investigate every reasonable complaint, even in the absence of an 
arrest on a morals charges. “While it is not deemed advisable to set forth in this report a 
detailed outline of the investigation that should be made in sex perversion cases, ... in most 
of these cases concrete information can be adequately developed by experienced investigators 
using accepted investigative techniques" (presumably those used by military investigators and 
described in Shilts 1993). Arrest records were the best starting point for investigations, but 
unfortunately inadequate liaison even in the nation’s capitol meant that the CSC had not 
learned the names of 457 homosexual federal employees arrested during the previous three 
years until the Wherry-Hill inquiry. 


Adequate procedures have now been established to correct this regrettable situation... 
[T]he FBI [has] obtained all available police records in the District of Columbia of 
persons who had been charged with perverted sex offenses and this information was 
furnished promptly to the Civil Service Commission and the other agencies of 
Government. The FBI also began furnishing to the Civil Service Commission the 
criminal records of persons currently arrested by the police throughout the country on 
charges of sex perversion who were known to be Government employees. Upon 
receipt of that information the Civil Service Commission transmits the data to the 
employing agency and later checks up with the agency to determine what, if any, 
action has been taken in each case. (U.S. Senate 1950: 13) 


In September 1946, the Secretary of the Navy had rejected a proposal to turn the 
Navy’s list of homosexuals over to the FBI and other government agencies (Bérubé 1990: 
264), but that decision was apparently taken out of military hands in 1950. In addition, the 
FBI 


took the initiative of establishing liaison with police departments throughout the 
country. Not content with acting only on requests to screen particular individuals, it 
adopted a preventive strategy that justified widespread surveillance. The FBI sought 
out friendly vice squad officers who supplied arrest records on morals charges, 
regardless of whether convictions had ensued. Regional FBI offices gathered data on 
gay bars, compiled lists of other places frequented by homosexuals, and clipped press 
articles that provided information about the gay world. Friendship with a known 
homosexual or lesbian subjected anyone to investigation. (D’Emilio 1983: 46-7) 


The situation for lesbian and gay employees worsened during the first hundred days of 
the Eisenhower Administration. Executive Order 10450 modified Truman’s loyalty program, 
requiring that any individual’s employment be "clearly consistent with the interests of the 
national security” and for the first time listing “sexual perversion” as a condition demanding 
removal from the federal service. Similar regulations applied to private sector employees 
needing security clearances. During the same period, state and local governments were 
passing similar regulations; licensing boards restricted homosexuals from many occupations; 
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and private employers banned homosexuals officially or unofficially. Overall, lesbians and 
gay men were officially barred from at least 20 percent of the nation’s jobs (Bérubé 1990: 
269-70). 


The CSC’s 1954 annual report indicated 618 dismissals under 10450 for sexual 
perversion, and the CSC reported 837 cases by June 1955 (Brown 1958: 114). After 1955, 
interest in employment of homosexuals seems to have died down and it becomes harder to 
find the number dismissed. The Department of State was required to report the number of 
homosexuals it had discharged each year in its Senate Appropriations hearings. It reported 
18 dismissals in 1959, 16 in 1960, 24 in 1961, 24 in 1962, and 45 in 1963. By 1973, when 
plaintiffs in a lawsuit against the CSC requested the number of gay discharges per year, the 
CSC claimed the request was “burdensome and oppressive." (SIR v. Hampton, 402) 


The Fight Against the Ban 


The civil service ban on gay employees played an important role in the early gay 
rights movement in this country. The first attempt to organize the Mattachine Society 
involved circulating anti-Korean War petitions on gay male beaches in Los Angeles. 
Organizers then tried to interest signers in joining a homosexual rights organization by 
discussing the federal investigations of gay employees, but they found the issue of political 
action too threatening in the 1950s (D’Emilio 1983: 62). 


In 1957, the U.S. Army Map Service fired Frank Kameny, a Harvard Ph.D. 
astronomer, based on unrevealed evidence indicating he was a homosexual. Kameny fought 
individually through the courts for three years with no success (Marcus 1992: 93). Indeed, 
the court addressed strictly procedural issues and the decision did not even mention 
homosexuality (Kameny v. Brucker 1960). Following his defeat, he and Bruce Scott formed 
the Mattachine Society of Washington in November 1961 with a focus on federal 
employment issues: (1) the civil service, (2) security clearances, and (3) the military. "In 
August 1962 members wrote to every representative, senator, and Supreme Court justice, the 
president and his cabinet, and to a long list of high-level Executive Department officials, 
requesting appointments to discuss their grievances." (D’Emilio 1983: 154) They met with 
little initial success, but their continued efforts, especially in the courts, eventually paid off. 


The Role of the Courts I 


The first important case, however, was not associated with the Washington 
Mattachine Society. In Dew v. Halaby (1962), the plaintiff was an air traffic controller who 
had received veterans’ preference following a four-year stint in the Air Force, which meant 
that he could only be fired if his dismissal would promote “the efficiency of the service." 
His first civilian job had been as a file clerk with the CIA, where a lie-detector test used in a 
security clearance investigation had revealed that he had “committ[ed] at least four unnatural 
acts with males ... when he was 18 or 19" (Dew 1962: 583). The CIA allowed him to 
resign. 


He successfully completed the probationary period on his next federal job and 
received a promotion at the end of his first year, but when his CIA file showed up after 20 
months on the job, he was fired. In his suit, he argued, supported by a psychiatric 
evaluation, that his homosexual experiences had been experimentation which had occurred 
eight years prior to his firing and that he was now happily married with a child, was 
emotionally stable, did not have a homosexual personality disorder, and was performing 
successfully on his job. 


His appeals examiner stated that his "admitted homosexual acts might have no relation 
to his competence and ability to perform his duties . . . [but to] require employees to work 
with. persons who have committed acts that are repugnant to established and accepted 
standards of decency and morality can only have a disrupting effect upon the morals and 
efficiency of any organization" (Dew 1962: 587). The court saw nothing arbitrary and 
capricious in firing a homosexual who was doing a good job because the civil service 
demanded "character as well as fitness" and his homosexual conduct, no matter how far in 
the past, showed a lack of character (Dew 1962: 588). The matter therefore simplified to a 
procedural issue of whether the government could fire an employee for pre-employment 
behavior after he had completed his probationary period, and the court decided that was not a 
problem. 


In a dissenting opinion, Wright warned of the dangers of allowing the government to 
search a person’s past in order to dismiss him and criticized the government’s unwillingness 


to consider Dew’s competence. The agency’s sole witness admitted there was no evidence 

whatsoever that Dew’s services were unsatisfactory, and the agency presented no evidence 

that co-workers knew of Dew’s past acts or that they found his presence obnoxious, but the 
government argued that all these issues were irrelevant. His "disgraceful personal conduct” 
made termination necessary (Dew 1962: 591). 


The Supreme Court agreed to hear the appeal in 1963, at which point the government 
dropped its case, reinstated Dew, and awarded him back pay. Commentators suggest that the 
government feared the implications of having the court overrule this decision. 


The next important case, Scott v. Macy (1965), was brought by Bruce Scott, the 
secretary of the Washington Mattachine Society. (Legal help was provided by the National 
Capital Area Civil Liberties Union, in a recent change of policy; when the case began in 
1962, the national ACLU still contended that sodomy laws and employment discrimination 
against homosexuals were constitutional.) Scott had passed the civil service examination and 
been found eligible for personnel positions at the GS-9 to 12 levels, but was questioned about 
two arrests (for “loitering” and “investigation") and about unspecified evidence that he was a 
homosexual. He explained the arrests but refused to answer the homosexual charge since, he 
claimed, his sexual orientation was irrelevant to his job performance. 


The CSC disqualified Scott for ’immoral conduct.’ When Scott requested the how, 
when and where of the immoral conduct, the CSC responded only that there was “convincing 
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evidence that you have engaged in homosexual conduct" (Scott 1965: 183). The court ruled 
that the "immoral conduct” charge stigmatized Scott, disqualifying him from federal 
employment and jeopardizing his chance of finding employment anywhere else. 


According to Judge Bazelon, "The Commission must at least specify the conduct it 
finds immoral’ and state why that conduct is related to ’occupational competence or fitness,’ 
especially since the Commission’s action involved the greatest consequences” (Scott 1965: 
184-5). The concurring opinion, however, called only for greater specification of the 
“immoral conduct” charge and did not support Bazelon’s requirement of establishing a 
relationship to competence or fitness. Future Chief Justice Burger dissented, arguing that the 
issue should be decided strictly on procedural grounds and that Congress and the executive 
branch had already decided that homosexual conduct established unsuitability. While the 
case pointed the direction for the future, it provided a very weak precedent. 


The Position of the Civil Service Commission 


After more than three years of effort, the Mattachine Society of Washington was 
finally able to arrange a meeting with representatives of the CSC in late 1965. Little came 
out of the meeting except a clear statement of CSC policy in a letter from CSC Chairman 
John W. Macy, Jr. to MSW. Since early 1964, the official policy of the CSC had been: 


Persons about whom there is evidence that they have engaged in or solicited others to 
engage in homosexual or sexually perverted acts with them, without evidence of 
rehabilitation, are not suitable for Federal employment. In acting on such cases the 
Commission will consider arrest records, court records, or records of conviction for 
some form of homosexual conduct or sexual perversion; or medical evidence, 
admissions, or other credible information that the individual has engaged in or 
solicited others to engage in such acts with him. Evidence showing that a person has 
homosexual tendencies, standing alone, is insufficient to support a rating of 
unsuitability on the ground of immoral conduct. (Federal Personnel Manual 
Supplement (Int.) 731-71) 


(Some agencies were even stricter. The previous year, Douglas MacArthur II, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Congressional Relations, had testified that 
"Homosexuality is an absolute bar to employment with the Department regardless of the 
nature of the position." The policy applied to "latent" as well as “overt” homosexuals (an 
important distinction in the 1960s), and a single homosexual act since one’s 18th birthday 
was disqualifying. Before July 7, 1953, only acts since one’s 21st birthday were considered 
(U.S. Senate 196X: 64).) 


Macy completely rejected the MSW’s contention that the exclusion of homosexuals 
constituted discrimination against an oppressed minority, denying that there was such a thing 
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as "a homosexual." Instead, there were only homosexual acts, and the attempt to define 
people with homosexual inclinations as a minority group was an attempt to excuse them from 
taking responsibility for their immoral acts. Since the concern was with acts, the CSC 
needed to investigate 


the types of deviate sexual behavior engaged in, whether isolated, intermittent, or 
continuing acts, the age of the particular participants, the extent of promiscuity, the 
aggressive or passive character of the individual’s participation, the recency of the 
incidents, the presence of physical, mental, emotional, or nervous causes, the 
influence of drugs, alcohol or other contributing factors, the public or private 
character of the acts, the incidence of arrests, convictions, or of public offense, 
nuisance or breach of the peace related to the acts, the notoriety, if any, of the 
participants, the extent or effect of rehabilitative efforts, if any, and the admitted 
acceptance of, or preference for homosexual relations (Macy 1966: 44). 


If any homosexual conduct was sufficient to disqualify an individual for federal employment, 
it is unclear why the CSC needed this level of detail, but there is evidence that civil service 
investigators wanted to know names, dates, and locations of sexual contacts as well as the 
specific sex acts performed (Ridgeway 1964). 


Macy’s justification for the exclusion reads remarkably similarly to the military’s 
rationale developed in 1981, though with the harsher language of the 1960s. Employment of 


homosexuals impeded "the efficiency of the service" because of 


the revulsion of other employees by homosexual conduct and consequent disruption of 
service efficiency, the apprehension caused other employees of homosexual advances, 
solicitations or assaults, the unavoidable subjection of the sexual deviate to erotic 
stimulation through on-the-job use of common toilet, shower, and living facilities, the 
offense to members of the public who are required to deal with a known or admitted 
sexual deviate to transact Government business, the hazard that the prestige and 
authority of a Government position will be used to foster homosexual activity, 
particularly among the youth, and the use of Government funds and authority in 
furtherance of conduct offensive both to the mores and the law of our society (Macy 
1966: 44). 


There is no contention that homosexuals lack the competence to perform their work 
successfully. The threats to the efficiency of the service arise from the perceptions and 
prejudices of coworkers and the public (revulsion, apprehension, and offense). As gay 
employees cannot control those perceptions, the policy punishes them for others’ prejudics. 
Macy, of course, felt all those reactions were justified. He viewed homosexuals as 
uncontrollably driven by their perverted desires. The “unavoidable subjection of the sexual 
deviate to erotic stimulation" from sharing the same bathrooms would inevitably lead to 
advances, solicitations, and assaults, especially against young employees. 
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Macy took offense at ‘the charge that the CSC pried into the private sex lives of 
applicants or attempted to ferret out homosexual conduct, contending that the government 
had no interest in “private sexual behavior between consenting adults.” His definition of 
"truly private," hoewever, is that “it remains undisclosed to all but the participants” (Macy 
1966: 44-45). If gay people were unable to keep their sex lives complete secrets from ' 
everyone, however, their offenses became the government’s business. Of course, people 
who publicly proclaimed their homosexuality, especially if they argued they were not sick or 
emotionally disturbed, were clearly unsuited for federal employment. “The self-revelation by 
announcement of such private sexual behavior and preferences is itself public conduct which 
the Commission must consider in assaying an individual’s suitability for Federal 
employment" (Macy 1966: 45). 


Three years later, the CSC’s Director of Personnel Investigations revealed in an 
interview that homosexual employees had not been found to be less efficient than 
heterosexual ones. He viewed the exclusion as an outgrowth of the McCarthy era, when 
"government came perilously close to losing the confidence of the American people," and 
argued that since the public still viewed homosexuals as repugnant, the CSC should continue 
to disqualify them "in order to retain public confidence." The CSC didn’t enforce 
regulations regarding fornication, adultery (unless very notorious), heterosexual anal 
intercourse, or the use of contraceptives, because the public did not view them as repugnant, 
and investigated lesbianism less vigorously than male homosexuality because the public saw 
lesbianism as less repugnant ("Government-created" 1969: 1742). 


The Role of the Courts I 


The focus on the public rather than coworkers shows up in the CSC’s rationale in 
court cases as well, where gay employees made little progress between 1965 and 1969. In 
Taylor v. Civil Service Commission (1967), for instance, the case turned on an essentially 
procedural issue, whether expunged police records regarding solicitation convictions could be 
used to show unsuitability for federal employment. (The court said they could.) In 
Anonymous v. Macy (1968), the court upheld a dismissal from the post office for 
homosexual acts because the appellant did not deny that he had committed the acts. 


Counsel for appellant, however, argue at great length, and with considerable ability, 
that homosexual acts constitute private acts upon the part of such employees, that they 
do not affect the efficiency of the service, and should not be the basis of discharge. 
That contention is not accepted by this Court. [318] 


The courts began a serious review of the effect of gay and lesbian employees on the 
efficiency of the service with Norton v. Macy (1969). DC morals squad officers watched 
Norton pick up a man in Lafayette Park, followed them back to Norton’s apartment, arrested 
them for a traffic violation, and got the other man to reveal that Norton had put his hand on 
his thigh and invited him home for a drink. This warranted a lengthy interrogation of 
Norton at police headquarters and, since Norton was a budget analyst at NASA, a call to 
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NASA security chief Fugler.. Fugler was allowed to monitor the end of the police 
interrogation (indeed, an additional 20-minute interrogation was staged for his benefit) and to 
examine their confidential arrest report. Fugler then took Norton back to his office in NASA 
and interrogated him until 6 a.m. Norton allegedly admitted some mutual masturbation in 
college, occasional homosexual desires, and alcoholic blackouts during which he may have 
acted on those desires. 


For once, the court paid little attention to whether the evidence legitimately 
demonstrated immoral conduct. The court found it convincing that Norton had made a 
homosexual advance and stated that the CSC was free to label that ’immoral conduct.’ 


But the notion that it could be an appropriate function of the federal bureaucracy to 
enforce the majority’s conventional code of conduct in the private lives of its 
employees is at war with elementary concepts of liberty, privacy, and diversity 
(Norton 1969: 1165). 


Instead, the issue turned on whether the government could "demonstrate some ’rational basis’ 
for its conclusion that a discharge ’will promote the efficiency of the service’" (Norton 1969: 
1164). This came to be known as the ’rational nexus’ test for determining whether an 
employee could be dismissed for homosexual or other immoral conduct and continues to be 
the legal standard for adjudicating gay federal employment cases. It was a massive step 
forward, and very controversial at the time, but not an overwhelming support for gay 
employment rights. The Norton decision went to great lengths to establish that homosexual 
conduct might be grounds for dismissal in many ways. 


Because of the potential for blackmail, it might jeopardize the security of classified 
communications. ...[I]t may in some way be evidence of an unstable personality 
unsuited for certain kinds of work. If an employee makes offensive overtures while 
on the job, or if his conduct is notorious, the reactions of other employees and of the 
public with whom he comes in contact in the performance of his official functions 
may be taken into account. Whether or not such potential consequences would justify 
removal, they are at least broadly relevant to ’the efficiency of the service’ (Norton 
1969: 1166). 


In this case, however, Norton was a competent employee, there were no security concerns, 
his coworkers were unaware of his conduct, and he didn’t work with the public. The only 
justification his supervisor gave for firing Norton was that a repeat episode “might ’turn out 
to be embarassing to the agency’" (Norton 1969: 1167). Possible embarrassment was not 
sufficient justification, however. "A reviewing court must at least be able to discern some 
reasonably foreseeable, specific connection between an employee’s potentially embarrassing 
conduct and the efficiency of the service" (Norton 1969: 1167] Judge Bazelon, who also 
wrote Scott v. Macy, concluded his decision on this note. 
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Lest there be any doubt, we emphasize that we do not hold that homosexual conduct 
may never be cause for dismissal of a protected federal employee. Nor do we even 
conclude that potential embarrassment from an employee’s private conduct may in no 
circumstances affect the efficiency of the service. What we do say is that, if the 
statute is to have any force, an agency cannot support a dismissal as promoting the 
efficiency of the service merely by turning its head and crying "shame" (Norton 1969: 
1168). 


In the short run, Norton had little impact on the CSC or the courts. Both continued 
to find a rational nexus between homosexual conduct and the efficiency of the service based 
on the weakest evidence. In Vigil v. Post Office Department (1969), the court upheld the 
firing of an assistant janitor, ignoring Norton because there was a conviction in this case but 
not in Norton. (Vigil was arrested and fined after he and another man were caught in the 
back seat of a car at 2:30 a.m. with their pants around their ankles.) In Schlegel v, United 
States (1969), the court concentrated on procedural issues because it viewed decisions about 
the efficiency of the service to be essentially an administrative determination, and three of 
Schlegel’s superiors testified that his continued employment would hamper that efficiency. 
The court found this self-evident. 


Any schoolboy knows that a homosexual act is immoral, indecent, lewd, and obscene. 
Adult persons are even more conscious that this is true. If activities of this kind are 
allowed to be practiced in a government department, it is inevitable that the efficiency 


of the service will in time be adversely affected (Schlegel 1969: 1378). 


The concurring opinion launched an even sharper attack on Norton. As the judge understood 
Norton, 


a veteran with career status may not be removed from Federal employment except for 
a cause that will further the efficiency of the service; homosexual behavior off duty 
does not normally harm the employing agency except by occasioning embarrassment 
to it; the avoidance of embarrassment has no logical relationship to efficiency; 
therefore, such a veteran is privileged, so far as his employer is concerned, to engage 
in homosexual behavior in his off-duty hours as much as he pleases... 


In this context, the word ’embarrassment’ may appear to some the understatment of 
1969. The belief and policy of the executive branch, as it emerges clearly in the 
record before us now, and in the numberless cases involving homosexuals that stain 
the pages of our reports, is that the presence of a known homosexual in an executive 
agency will bring the agency into hatred, ridicule, and contempt, to the grave 
detriment of its ability to perform its mission. By denigrating this consideration to 
mere ’embarrassment’ the court in effect says that public relations are none of an 
agency’s proper concern, not being related to ’efficiency’ (Schlegel 1969: 1382). 
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Another case gives some insight into the investigative process. In Finley v. Hampton 
(1969), an investigation to support a ’sensitive’ security clearance revealed statements that 
Finley had two friends with "homosexual mannerisms." His supervisor reportedly told him, 
"We know the kind of person you are. Come on now, confess, who are these people?" and 
began to berate him. He refused to tell Finley the source of the information or even to: name 
the two "questionable" friends. Although Finley kept his job, its ’sensitive’ designation was 
later lifted, and he even received two promotions in the following two years, he felt the 
charge continued to hang over his head and sued to have it expunged from his record. Both 
the court and the CSC refused to expunge the information, the court because it had done no 
real harm and its silliness suggested it would never be used, the CSC because it revealed that 
Finley had “questionable acquaintances" and might prove useful in future security checks. 


In the early 1970s, changing attitudes were making the CSC’s exclusion less 
acceptable. In 1971, the Washington Post criticized it, arguin that if homosexuals possessed 
the necessary skills and "if they conduct themselves like other employees with reasonable 
circumspections and decorum, their private sexual behavior is their own business" 
("Fairness" 1971). A gay rights plank was debated before the 1972 Democratic National 
Convention, and one speaker attacked such injustices against gays as the $12 million the CSC 
spent annually investigating gay civil servants (Shilts 1993: 169). The CSC recognized the 
change in the moral climate of the nation, but reluctantly. In its 1971 annual report, it 
bemoaned the passing of the day when ’living in sin’ meant just that to most people and 
regretted a recent set of court cases that limited the CSC’s ability to consider the morality of 
the private lives of both homosexuals and heterosexuals. "This does not mean that 
indiscreet, promiscuous, notorious, criminal, or illegal conduct will not support disciplinary 
actions. It will and does." Its 1972 annual report indicated that the courts were upholding 
the principle that the government couldn’t fire employees just for being gay, but if their 
homosexuality would disturb agency operations or interfere with fellow employees, the 
government could refuse to hire an applicant if he if he failed to produce requested medical 
information regarding his homosexuality [citing Richardson v. Hampton] and if the gay 
applicant would cause notoriety and embarassment by putting employer in position of 
seeming to condone unpopular behavior [McConnell]. 


The definitive change in CSC policy came as the result of a class action suit brought 
in San Francisco (Society for Individual Rights, Inc. v. Hampton 1973). A supply clerk 
brought suit against the government’s blanket exclusion of homosexuals after he was fired 
when a routine investigation revealed that he had received a general discharge due to 
homosexuality from the army. The court found that the only reason for the dismissal was 
"the Commission’s view that the employment of such persons will bring the govt service into 
*public contempt.’" [400] Norton had already found that ground to be arbitrary and 
capricious, and it required the CSC to demonstrate a rational connection between homosexual 
conduct and the efficiency of the service. "The Commission has not met -- indeed, it has not 
even tried to meet -- this standard" [401] The court granted class action relief because this 
was the only way to prohibit the CSC “from continuing to ignore the plain holding of 
Norton.” [401] It therefore ordered the CSC to “forthwith cease excluding or discharging 
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from government service any homosexual person whom the Commission would deem unfit 
for government employment solely because the employment of such a person in the 
government service might bring that service into contempt which might reduce the 
government’s ability to perform the public business with the essential respect and confidence 
of the citizens which it serves." [402] 


On December 21, 1973, the CSC issued a bulletin to all agencies: 


Accordingly, you cannot find a person unsuitable for Federal employment merely 
because that person is a homosexual or has engaged in homosexual acts, nor may 
such exclusion be based on a conclusion that a homosexual person might bring the 
public service into public contempt. You are, however, permitted to dismiss a person 
or find him or her unsuitable for Federal employment where the evidence establishes 
that such person’s homosexual conduct affects job fitness -- excluding from such 
considerations, however, unsubstantiated conclusions concerning possible 
embarrassment to the Federal service. 


Not all agencies got the message immediately. In 1974, the General Accounting 
Office criticized the agencies’ inconsistent and lax investigations. “As an example, in one 
case three witnesses had stated that they suspected the subject of being a homosexual because 
they had observed him living with a man also believed to be a homosexual. The employing 
agency considered these testimonies to be inconclusive evidence since none of the witnesses 
had actually observed the subject committing a homosexual act." 


On July 3, 1975, a CSC press release announced that a “significant change from past 
policy -- resulting from court decisions and injunction -- provides for applying the same 
standard in evaluating sexual conduct, whether heterosexual or homosexual." It continued to 
stress, however, that certain circumstances might justify dismissing a homosexual. A New 
York Times editorial ("Shedding Blinders" July 16, 1975) applauded the policy change as 
"an important blow against the glacier of bias that imprisons the vast majority of 
homosexuals in America" but rejected the CSC logic that exempted the CIA and FBI because 
gays can’t handle stress and are vulnerable to blackmail. 


A major case decided the next year, however, suggested that neither Norton nor the 
CSC policy change had accomplished much (Singer v. U.S. Civil Service Commission 1976). 
In this case, a gay clerk-typist with the Seattle EEOC (imagine a more liberal federal 
installation) was fired in 1972 for "flaunting" his homosexuality by being active in the gay 
rights movement, kissing a man in public, and applying for a marriage license. The CSC 
upheld the firing because, among other reasons, "You have flaunted and broadcast your 
homosexual activities ... [and] advocated for a socially repugnant concept.” [250] 


In 1976, the appellate court found that neither Norton nor SIR v. Hampton prevented 


the firing. Norton specifically stated that homosexual conduct might be relevant in some 
circumstances. SIR overturned the blanket exclusion of homosexuals, but indicated that "the 
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Commission is free to consider what particular circumstances might justify dismissing an 
employee for charges relating to homosexual conduct." (254, at 401] In the Singer case, 
"the Commission could properly conclude that under the facts of the case, the interest of the 
Government as an employer ’in promoting the efficiency of the service’ outweighed the 
interest of its employee in exercising his First Amendment Rights through publicly flaunting 
and broadcasting his homosexuality." [256] 


The decision was roundly criticized, and the Supreme Court vacated the decision the 
following year. The CSC dragged its feet in reinstating Singer but eventually complied. 
Subsequent cases suggest that the free speech rights of public employees are protected (e.g., 


Van Ooteghem v. Gray, 628 F.2d 488 (Sth Cir. 1980), aff'd en banc on other grounds, 654 
F.2d 304 (1981), cert. denied, 455 U.S. 909 (1982)). 


Action by Gay and Employee Groups 


Given this level of protection, the next focus was on obtaining an executive order 
prohibiting discrimination on the grounds of sexual preference or orientation. In December 
1979, Carter aide Anne Wexler told gay leaders that such an executive order was "under 
active consideration," but according to Shilts (1993: 333), Wexler and domestic policy 
advisor Stu Eisenstadt then recommended against it as politically unwise. No executive order 
was issued. 


Instead, in May 1980, U.S. Office of Personnel Management (OPM) Director Alan 
Campbell issued a memorandum which was essentially a gloss on 5 U.S.C. §2302(b)(10), 
which prohibits federal employees from discriminating for or against other employees or 
applicants "on the basis of conduct which does not adversely affect either the employee’s 
own job performance of the performance of others." According to Campbell, this meant that 
“applicants and employees are to be protected against inquiries into, or actions based upon, 
non-job-related conduct, such as religious, community or social affiliations, or sexual 


orientation." Theoretically, gay employees could fight against an adverse action that they 
felt was discriminatory by claiming it was a prohibited personnel practice. In practice, the 
U.S. Merit Systems Protection Board is not aware of a single case raising this issue. 


Pressure continues for an executive order prohibiting discrimination on the basis of 
sexual orientation in federal employment. In the 1984 presidential campaign, candidates 
Jesse Jackson and Walter Mondale promised to issue such an order, while Gary Hart and 
Fritz Hollings provided weaker support. John Glenn wanted to excludes gay men and 
lesbians from sensitive positions (Shilts 1993: 453). In 1992, Vice President Quayle stated 
that "the Bush-Quayle administration has a good record in implementing nondiscrimination 
against gays and lesbians." (Washington Post, 9/18/92: A19). President Clinton has been 
widely expected to issue an executive order on nondiscrimination in the civil service. 
Indeed, the first page of briefing books given to his Cabinet appointees asked them to 
consider what steps they would take to protect gay and lesbian employees in their agencies 
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from discrimination. The debacle of the gays in the military issue, however, raises questions 
about when such an order will be issued. 


Although a government-wide nondiscrimination policy may still be years off, federal 
employee groups have been pushing for such a policy on an agency-by-agency basis. In 
1988, National Treasury Employees Union (NTEU) negotiations with the Department of 
Health and Human Services allow NTEU members to bring grievances charging 
discrimination based on sexual orientation. In 1990, the American Federation of 
Government Employees (AFGE) negotiated a similar agreement with the Deparment of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD), which also extended certain benefits to domestic 
partners of gay and lesbian employees. HUD Secretary Jack Kemp refused to sign the 
agreement, however, arguing that the nondiscrimination policy exceed federal law. In 
February 1991, however, the Federal Labor Relations Authority upheld the agreement, and a 
federal court upheld the FLRA on appeal. Unions have also extended some protections to 
gay and lesbian employees in the Internal Revenue Service, the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, 
and Firearms, the U.S. Customs Service, and the Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation 
(Washington Post 9/18/92: A19). 


Organizations of gay, lesbian, and bisexual federal employees have also emerged in 
recent years. Federal Lesbians and Gays (FLAG) has existed in San Francisco for several 
years, and similar groups are forming in Dallas, Los Angeles, Boston, and New York City. 
The greatest action has come in the nation’s capital, however. Federal GLOBE (Gay, 
Lesbian, Bisexual Employees) began from discussions between members of gay employee 
groups in the General Accounting Office and the Smithsonian Institution with an initial 
interest in little more than putting together a government-wide group of gay people to march 
as federal employees in the Washington Gay Pride parade. A strong response to a small ad 
in the local gay paper, however, showed a clear demand for an organization to take action on 
issues concerning discrimination, security clearance, AIDS, and domestic partners benefits. 
Federal GLOBE functions primarily as an educational organization, while specific agency 
groups press for policy changes within their own agencies. GLOBE held its first meeting in 
May 1992 but has grown by leaps and bounds in the ensuing months. GLOBE-type groups 
now exist in at least a dozen federal agencies, and employees are trying to start them in at 
least another half-dozen. 


Partly as a result of employee pressure and partly due to sympathetic managers and/or 
department heads, several agencies now list sexual orientation in their nondiscrimination 
policies: the Department of Agriculture, the Bonneville Power Administration, the General 
Services Administration, HUD, the National Academy of Sciences, the Department of State, 
the Department of Transportation, the U.S. Information Agency, and some regions of the 
Forest Service and the Park Service. Negotiations are ongoing in several agencies. Indeed, 
the situation is changing so rapidly and the forms of nondiscrimination policy vary so widely 
that this list may well be inaccurate. (It is worth noting that 17 states have policies 
protecting gay and lesbian employees in state and local government: California, Connecticut, 
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Hawaii, Illinois, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Washington, and Wisconsin.) 


Conclusion: Where Do We Stand? What’s Ahead? 


In the United States, governments are generally unlikely to act on questions concerned 
with civil liberties unless either of two conditions is met. The first condition is that 
the courts order those government to do so explicitly, or create situations in which 
change may occur because the state interest in removed... The second condition is 
that the public is seen to be overwhelmingly in favor of legislative action in the 
particular problem area. (Cohan 1982: 62) 


At the national level, gay men and lesbians have fared poorly when their employment 
rights become political issues. When the Republicans attacked the Democrats for being soft 
on Communism in the 1950s, homosexuals became an easy target for both parties because 
"sex perverts” were so widely despised that not even the ACLU would stand up for them. 
The politicians strengthened laws and pushed the bureaucracy to enforce them, and the 
bureaucratic structure (especially the CSC and FBI) continued to enforce the exclusion of gay 
employees long after the political issue had died down. 


Likewise, when the military’s ban on gay service members became a political issue in 
1993, gays were severely routed by conservative forces. This occurred despite polls 
suggesting that the issue would be far less controversial than it proved to be. Four Gallup 
polls from 1977 through 1989, for instance, showed approval for hiring gays into the armed 
forces rising steadily from 51 to 60 percent. Polls in 1992 generally showed a plurality of 
the public in favor of lifting the ban. But polls also show that large majorities consider 
homosexual acts to be immoral and that the public is less willing allow gay people to have 
homosexual sex than to have equal employment rights. In that context, political support for 
gay employment rights is likely to be tepid and theoretical, while opposition can be vocal and 
fanatic. 


Gay and lesbian federal employees have had mores success with the courts. While 
the judiciary was reluctant to infringe on administrative discretion in hiring and firing 
decisions, their decision that administrators needed to show a rational connection between 
homosexual conduct and the efficiency of the service effectively ended the blanket exclusion 
of gays from the civil service. To date, however, no court has ruled that homosexuality or 
homosexual conduct is necessarily irrelevant to employment decisions. The key cases have 
emphasized that there may be legitimate reasons for denying employment to gay men and 
lesbians. Most courts continue to uphold excluding gays from the military and denying them 
security clearances (or at least making it more difficult for them to achieve them). On June 
22, 1993, the Supreme Court ruling in a case arguing that the mentally retarded should be 
provided the same protections as the mentally ill laid down a position that could make it very 
difficult for a court to reach the Norton v. Macy decision today. 


[A] classification neither involving fundamental rights nor proceeding along suspect 
lines is accorded a strong presumption of legitimacy. Such a classification cannot run 
afoul of the Equal Protection Clause if there is a rational relationship between the 
disparity of treatment and some legitimate governmental purpose. Further, a 
legislature that creates these categories need not “actually artiuclate at any time the 
purpose or rationale of its classification." Instead, a classification “must be upheld 
against equal protection challenge if there any reasonably conceivable state of facts 
that could provide a rational basis for classification." A state, moreover, has no 
obligation to produce evidence to sustain the rationality of a statutory classification. 

.. [A] legilative choice is not subject to courtroom factfinding and may be based on 
rational speculation unsupported by evidence or empirical data. A statute is presumed 
constitutional ..., and "[{t]he burden is on the one attacking the legislative arrangement 
to negative every conceivable basis which might support it ... whether or not the basis 
has a foundation on the record. Finally, courts are compelled under rational basis 
review to accept a legislature’s generalizations even when there is an imperfect fit 
between means and ends. (Heller v. Doe, 61 LW 4728, 4730 (June 22, 1993); notes 
deleted; my emphasis) 


Clinton’s Justice Department apparently relies heavily on Heller v. Doe in justifying the 
military ban on homosexuals ("Court Decisions" 1993). The Supreme Court has clearly 
ruled that there is no fundamental right to homosexual sodomy (Bowers v. Hardwick 1987). 
Some have argued that that decision does not rule out equal protection arguments 


("Developments" 1989), but Heller makes the success of such arguments unlikely, especially 
on Court headed by a man who thinks that whether gay students should be allowed to 
organize is: 


akin to whether those suffering from measles have a constitutional right, in violation 
of quarantine regulations, to associate together and with others who do not presently 
have measles, in order to urge the repeal of a state law providing that measles 


sufferers be quarantined. (Gay Lib v. University of Maryland 1978: 1084) 


The occasional court has ruled that gays are a suspect or quasi-suspect class (Watkins v. 
U.S, Army 1988; High Tech Gays v. Defense Industrial Security Clearance Office 1990) and 
that laws or regulations having an adverse impact on them require heightened scrutiny. 

Those decisions have been quickly overturned, however. Gay legal activists see little hope 
for gains through the courts in this area in the near future ("Court decisions” 1993). 


Recent progress has come largely through the bureaucracy. The CSC fought 
implementation of Norton v. Macy for years, but its change in regulations in response to SIR 
v. Hampton and OPM Director Campbell’s 1980 memo probably provide the strongest 
protection that most gay federal employees enjoy. Those with stronger protections have 
gotten them largely through labor contracts or nondiscrimination policies for single agencies 
or single division within agencies or particular groups of workers. These protections have 
generally arisen out of negotiations between unions or gay employee groups and federal 
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bureaucrats. (Civil servants are significantly more likely than the general public to support 
civil rights for gays and lesbians and less likely to feel that homosexual acts are always 
wrong (Lewis 1990).) Department heads appointed by President Bush generally opposed the 
policy changes, while some Clinton appointees have proactively supported them. These 
piecemeal, agency-by-agency negotiations and policy changes may eventually provide a 
strong enough framework that a presidential executive order prohibiting discrimination on the 
basis of sexual orientation on a government-wide basis will seem a trivial policy change not 
worth fighting against. In the absence of clear statutory protection for gay employees, these 
agreements plus a general belief among federal employees that discrimination against lesbians 
and gay men is wrong are probably the strongest protection. 
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ABSTRACT 


THE DECLINE OF THE AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES: THE FDA AND THE FOURTH HURDLE 


by 
Ronald T. Libby 


The agricultural establishment in the United States has come under 
unprecedented attack by political activists purporting to represent food 
safety, animal welfare and environmental interests. This is evident in 
agricultural technology where they waged an effective thirteen-year 
battle to prevent the Food and Drug Administration’s approval and the 
commercial sale of the first genetically-engineered animal growth 
hormone-bovine somatotropin (BST) for the production of milk in dairy 
cows. In opposing the FDA’s approval of the drug, activists sought to add 
a fourth hurdle to the traditional scientific criteria for approving new 
animal drugs-human safety, animal safety and effectiveness. That criteria 
was the social and economic impact upon farmers and the economy. 
Major national activists conducted an effective food scare public 
relations campaign to prevent the approval and use of the drug. They 
saw it as the “flagship” drug in a whole generation of genetically-altered 
foods. Through lawsuits they also succeeded in preventing the industry 
from publicly responding to the ads attacking BST. 


INTRODUCTION 


The agricultural establishment in the United States has come under an 
unprecedented challenge to its political position in society. All segments of the food 
' industry have come under intense critical scrutiny by Congress, state legislatures and 
federal and state regulatory agencies. Organized agriculture including chemical 
companies, agribusiness firms, food processors and retailers, restaurants, and farm 
lobbying groups are under unprecedented pressure to defend food production, 


processing and retailing practices.1 


Agriculture is reeling from a hostile social and political climate in the country. 2 


- This negative atmosphere has been created in large part by the ability of food safety 


and environmental activists to manipulate the printed and electronic media. They 
have been effective in creating grassroots political organizations to pressure the 
Congress and state legislatures to advance their political agenda. They have also 
been successful in placing the federal regulatory bodies responsible for protecting 
food safety and health under pressure to adopt their policies. Working through the 
Congressional committees that oversee the principal federal food and environmental 
policing agencies, the Food and Drug Administration (FDA), the Environmental 


Protection Agency (EPA), the United States Department of Agriculture (USDA) , and 


1 Agriculture is comprised of three sectors. The first one is farming. The second is suppliers of agricultural 
inputs such as fertilizer, chemicals, machinery, seeds and other goods and services to farmers. The third 
sector is marketing and includes processors, distributors, transporters and retailers. 

2A recent government report (USGAO, 1992 :16-18) acknowledged that U.S. agriculture was coming 
under “increasing attack” for polluting the environment. 
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others, activists have exercised significant influence over agricultural policy.3 To the 


stunned realization of those in the agricultural and food industry, virtually every facet 
of food related policy is now influenced by activists. Contrary to public perception, 
American agricultural policy is no longer the province of farmers and the agricultural 
industry. Indeed, a whole myriad of food safety and environmental organizations has 
sprung up with such suddenness and potency that farmers and agribusiness firms 
have been unable to respond effectively to the attacks on agriculture. 

Dire predictions of imminent environmental disaster daily fill the news media 
and are featured in TV shows such as 60 Minutes , andthe animal Discovery 
channel for children. With the exception of a few specials on the plight of the American 
farmer, most of these programs display an absence of reality about agriculture and 
present images of eco-disaster featuring tortured calves, chemical spills and blowing 
soil. It includes a bewildering array of threats to human and animal health, safety and 
welfare. Through this media barrage, public attention is drawn to what is 
characterized as the principal enemy of the habitat-modern technology adopted by 
large agribusiness corporations. The agricultural industry is targeted by activists as 
the primary source of land, water, air pollution and food contamination. 

Most Americans are familiar with the highly publicized but false Great Apple 
Scare of 1989 which was planned by 60 Minutes and the environmental group the 
‘Natural Resources Defense Council (NRDC) (Fumento, 1993:19-44). The program 
opened with the ominous words “The most potent cancer-causing agent in our food 


Supply is a substance sprayed on apples to keep them on the trees longer and make 


3 There are six federal agencies responsible for food safety and quality. They are Agricultural Marketing 
Service (AMS), Federal Grain Inspection Service (FGIS), the Food Safety and Inspection Service (FSIS) 
all under the United States Department of Agriculture (USDA), the Food and Drug Administration under 
the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (HSS), the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA- 
an independent agency) and the National Marine Fisheries Services (NMFS) under the Department of 
Commerce. 
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them look better”. Many have seen the 1993 Sports Illustrated magazine article 
featuring a picture of a dead grebe sprawled on a heap of soil with the title “The Killing 
Fields” and the subtitle “Toxic drainwater from irrigated farmland in California and 
other Western States has created an environmental nightmare”. 

The environmental group, The Foundation on Economic Trends (FET) led by 
animal rights and green activist Jeremy Rifkin has claimed that livestock is producing 
15 percent of atmospheric methane which contributes to global warming.4 This 
message is being carried to public schools throughout the country. A children’s 
performing troupe called Youth for Environmental Sanity (YES) tours the country 

enacting this morality play in the classroom. In February 1993, Rifkin and his anti- 
meat Beyond Beef Coalition filed a lawsuit to demand that all meat and poultry sold in 


the United States have a warning label stating that it “may contain bacteria capable of 


causing infection, disease and even death”. Rifkin has sought to exploit the public fear 


of meat raised by the 1993 cases of E. coli poisoning in the Pacific Northwest that 
resulted from unsanitary conditions or undercooked hamburger at a Jack-in-the-Box 
restaurant. In February 1993, Rifkin’s Beyond Beef Coalition brought suit against 
Agriculture Secretary Michael Espy in U.S. District Count claiming to represent 
farmers and consumers. In the lawsuit they charged that the E.coli contamination was 
widespread and that the government was covering this up to protect the beef industry. 
Rifkin issued a press statement saying that “Every day the Clinton Administration 
delays placing a warning label on beef could cost American lives. If even one person 
dies from a new outbreak of this disease, the responsibility will have to lie with the 


Administration” (The People’s Agenda (March/April 1993:1,11). 


4 The three stated goals of Rifkin’s Beyond Beef Coalition are to reduce individual beef consumption by at 
least 50 percent by the year 2000, substitute beef in the diet with organically-raised grains, vegetables, 
and fruits and reform the entire cattle production system to promote humane and organically-raised beef 
as an alternative to those who eat beef . 
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On January 4, 1993, an America Closeup segment onthe NBC Nightly News 


sought to prove that logging in the Clearwater National Forest of Idaho was polluting 


the streams and killing the fish. It later came to light that like NBC’s rigged crash test 
of GM trucks, the network had misrepresented the facts and misidentified the film 
footage. In fact, the film clip of “dead fish” was not taken from the Clearwater forest and 
the fish were not only not killed by water pollution but but were merely stunned by 
electroshock by Idaho conservation and wildlife officials to facilitate a fish count in 
order to measure the health of the stream. Only after Idaho Senator Larry Craig 
criticized the NBC report on the floor of the Senate on February 24 did Tom Brokaw 
retract the story. 

In August 1991, the West Coast and Texas cantaloupe markets were 
devastated after the federal Centers for Disease Control (under USDA) linked cases 
of food poisoning to contaminated cantaloupe. The Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) later determined that if properly handled (i.e., washed with tap water, cut with a 
clean knife, and refrigerated) cantaloupes were safe to eat. The U.S. imposed an 
embargo against Chilean grapes in 1989 after cyanide was found in two grapes. In 
August of 1992, New York Representative Ted Weiss, former chairman of the House 
Government Operations Subcommittee on Human Resources and Intergovernmental 
Relations (the congressional subcommittee that oversees the FDA) stated at a hearing 
that the FDA has consistently exhibited “a pattern of agency stumbling that causes 
many to question the capability of FDA to protect the public from harmful drug residues 
in milk”. The director of the FDA’s Center for Veterinary Medicine, Gerald Guest, 
immediately defended the safety of the country’s milk supply and said that “milk is one 
of FDA’s most heavily regulated and monitored food commodities and | am even more 


confident that the milk supply is safe”. 


} 
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These and many other sensationalized accounts of food-scare incidents 
constitute a threat to the industry. Any food product including vegetables, fruits, grain, 
animal food or processed and prepared food can be singled-out at any time for an 
expose without warning and without any scientific investigation. This has the potential 
to devastate farmers and whole industries. it places agriculture on the defensive 
unable to respond to these attacks. Modern agriculture is based upon science which 
to the ordinary person is tedious and offers no absolute guarantees of food safety or 
environmental protection. It is hardly the kind of eye-popping news that fits the TV or 
print expose format requiring dramatic and clear-cut cases of environmental 
destruction and health hazards. 

The usual explanation for the industry's loss of national political influence and 
status in society is the declining numbers of farmers and the loss of a significant farm 
bloc vote in Congress. A dramatic transformation has, indeed, occurred in American 
society. When the country was first settled in the 1600s, it was one 100 percent 
agricultural and rural whereas in 1993 the population was 98 percent urban. There 
are now only about one million farmers left in a country of 255 million. Franklin 
Loew (1993: 1661) has pointed out that even in the leading agricultural states 
farmers are overwhelmed politically by urban and suburban voters. For example, in 
California which is the leading agricultural state in terms of farm cash earnings, 
farming does not exceed 20 percent of any county’s total economic activity. 

This has led analysts to conclude that for the farm industry to survive politically, 
it is necessary for them to enter into voting coalitions with urban members of 
Congress. Writers emphasize the importance of trading votes among various farm 


commodity groups such as wheat, cotton, tobacco, sugar and dairy to form a united 


front in negotiating with urban members of Congress for food stamps and free school 


~ 
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lunch programs in exchange for their backing for farm support programs (Abler, 1989). 
However, despite the obvious decline in the farm vote and the bloc of farm state 
congressmen, analysts nevertheless argue that the agricultural establishment is still 
able to maintain huge federal farm support programs that primarily benefit large 
farmers and companies (Rapp, 1988 and Hansen, 1991). There is virtually no 
consideration given to the declining political influence of agriculture due to the power 
of food safety and environmental activists or to the long-term potential threat they pose 


to the viability and prosperity of this vital industry. 


POLITICAL OPPOSITION TO BIOTECHNOLOGY 


The agricultural establishment believes that Biotechnology will revolutionize 
agriculture in the 21st century.5 While there are more than 90 firms involved in 
biotechnology research, there are five major pharmaceutical firms that have taken the 
| lead in biotechnology research. They are Monsanto, Elanco (a merger of Dow and Eli 
Lilly), Upjohn, American Cyanamid, and Pitman-Moore. These five companies formed 
a Biotechnology Task Force within the Animal Health Institute (AHI) in 1987 to 
develop strategies to prevent political barriers from blocking the development and 
approval of products based upon genetic-engineering. The AHI is the principal trade 
association representing approximately 80 percent of all manufacturers of animal 
health products including veterinary pharmaceuticals and biologicals such as 


vaccines and serums and feed additives in the United States. These firms are 


responsible for the bulk of the investment and basic research in biotechnology. 


5 “Bio” stands for biology which is the science of life including all living things. “Technology” represents 
tools and techniques including animal breeding, embryo transfer, genetic engineering, fermentation, and 
tissue culture. “Biotechnology” applies scientific tools to living organisms to improve the health and 
efficiency of plants and livestock including the quality of food products derived from them. 
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Monsanto is the leading biotech company with an estimated one billion dollars 


invested in developing the technology as of 1990. Their stated objective is to be the 
leading biotech corporation in the world. 

Biotechnology is the third wave of technology following the mechanical 
revolution of the 19th century and the petrochemical revolution beginning in the 1940s 
and reaching its zenith during the 1970s (Lasley and Bultena, 1986). The mechanical 
revolution transformed agriculture by replacing human labor and animal power with 
the steam engine and tractors. The second technological revolution involved the 
introduction of chemical fertilizers such as nitrogen and the development of 
insecticides and herbicides. The third wave involves altering the genetic codes of 
plants and animals to increase production by enabling crops to grow in harsh 
environments including cold snaps, prolonged heat, drought and poor soil. Genetic 
engineering can also change the genetic material of crops and livestock to protect 
them from pests and disease and increase production. 

The agricultural industry acknowledges that biotechnology is in its infancy. 
However, there are great expectations for it. It is said to be the key scientific tool for 
| feeding the global population projected to double by 2030 to reach 10 billion people. 
Biotechnology can increase agricultural productivity by making food crops resistant to 
certain viral diseases which cause crop damage in the millions of dollars each year 
‘and which cannot be treated effectively by chemical or any other means. Crops can 
also be made resistant to insects such as cotton boliworm and tomato hornworm 
which cause great damage. An illustration of how genetic engineering can increase 
agricultural productivity is the “super spud”. Scientists have succeeded in altering a 
gene in potatoes to make them resistant to bacterial ring rot and soft rot diseases that 


cause millions of dollars in potato crop losses annually. They cross the seed from 


potato plants with an enzyme found in chicken eggs to block the softening gene in the 
potato thereby making it resistant to the disease. 

The industry argues that genetic changes in crops will enable farmers to reduce 
the amount of insecticide used in farming and will reduce production costs to farmers. 
Genetic engineering can also increase crop tolerance of herbicides or weed-killers 
which will enable farmers to use it after the crop has emerged instead of blanket 
application shortly after planting thereby reducing overall herbicide use. Gene 
alteration in plants have a great variety of additional uses such as controlling fungal 
diseases, providing resistance to drought and even enhancing taste. 

In the area of animal biotechnology, the potential for dramatic increases in 
productivity is also great. For example, most bulls used for semen production are 


produced with the aid of artificial insemination and embryo transfer. As a result of this 


technology, six bulls can now be produced from one cow in a single year whereas 


without artificial insemination a cow might never produce a bull in her lifetime. The 
sale of embryos produced with embryo transfer has increased farmers’ income. Since 
1972, a multimillion dollar business of embryo transfer has emerged and an estimated 
100,000 pregnancies per year are achieved in this way in the United States alone. 
The most controversial recent development in animal biotechnology is the 
mass production of animal growth hormones. The two growth hormones that are 
nearest to receiving FDA approval for commercial marketing are bovine somatotropin 
(BST) for use in dairy cows and porcine somatotropin (PST) for use in pigs. 
Somatotropin occurs naturally in the pituitary gland of all mammals. It is the master 


hormone that regulates all growth. Somatotropin is produced in a laboratory in much 


| 
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.the same way that insulin is made.6 When supplemental BST is injected into dairy 


cows it increases their average milk output by as much as |5 to 20 percent. When 


pigs are given supplemental PST they yield between 10 and 20 percent more lean 
meat. The FDA has approved the commercial sale of milk and pork produced from 
the test animals receiving supplemental Somatotropin for human consumption. The 
FDA gave this authorization for dairy cows in 1985. It was expected be the first 
biotechnological product for increasing milk production (as opposed to treating a 
disease or ailment) to be widely commercially marketed. In 1987, the five drug 
companies that formed a Biotechnology Task Force within the AHI (the industry’s trade 
lobby) also formed a BST Working Group to develop a strategy to counteract the 
efforts of opponents of the drug. However, only four of the companies were 
developing BST for commercial use. They were Monsanto, Elanco, Upjohn and 
American Cyanamid (AHI, 1993). 

According to the USDA’s Office of Agricultural Biotechnology, the 
biotechnology revolution will affect all aspects of American agriculture. The growth in 
U.S. agricultural productivity has averaged around 2.5 percent a year since 1947. The 
continued growth in productivity depends upon the adoption of the new technology. 
However, since environmental concerns preclude continued reliance upon 
agrochemicals, biotechnology will be required to sustain historical rates of 
agricultural productivity (Young, 1990: 264). 

However, from the point of view of activists, this technological change has had 


unacceptabie social and economic costs. It has transformed American agriculture 


6 BST can be manufactured in commercial quantity using recombinant DNA technology. The naturally 
occurring BST in dairy cows is isolated and transferred to ordinary E. coli bacteria cells in the laboratory. 
The bacteria produces large amounts of BST through fermentation techniques. The bacteria is then 
killed and is separated from the BST. The BST is injected into the animais on a daily or weekly basis. 
Insulin and human growth hormone for human treatment is produced in the laboratory using similar 
technology. 
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from family-oriented farms to being highly centralized and vertically integrated under 
the control of a handful of large agribusiness corporations. According to the Office of 
Technology Assessment (1986) technological change will cause a decline in the 
number of farms in the United States from 2.2 million to 1.2 million by the year 2000. It 
forecast that only about 50,000 out of the 1.2 million remaining farms will account for 
approximately 75 percent of total production. According to the report, much of this 
change will occur at the expense of family farms due largely to biotechnological 
innovations. 

Political opposition to biotechnology in general and to BST in particular 
emerged within the activist food safety and environmental movement in the United 
States in 1990. The activists singled-out BST which they called Bovine Growth 
Hormone (BGH) instead of BST to emphasize that it was an artificial biotechnological 
product, to wage an all-out campaign against it. 7 They saw the drug as representing 
a beachhead for biotechnology in generai. It would be the first drug used solely to 
increase the production of milk. It was not a therapeutic drug for the treatment of 
disease. Since it was expected to be the first of a whole generation of genetically 
engineered production drugs for widespread commercial use it was essential to block 
its adoption. 


The campaign against BST took on the character of a mission against 


biotechnology. Activists took the position that genetic engineering inherently poses 


risks to health and therefore must be stopped or regulated out of existence. They 
argued that the process of genetic engineering can change harmless substances into 


deadly organisms. An example of the unpredictable nature of this process is the 


7 Activists use the term BGH instead of BST to emphasize the artificial, genetically-engineered synthetic 
nature of the drug as opposed to the naturally occurring hormone in the pituitary gland of dairy cows. 
Strategically, their campaign against the growth hormone hinged crucially upon consumer perception 
that was significantly different from the BST produced by dairy cows. 
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splicing of human growth hormone into other species. When it is introduced into mice 
the result is giant mice, however, when spliced into pigs it produces the opposite result 
-skinny, cross-eyed pigs with arthritis and no increase in size (The Vermont 
Biotechnology Working Group, 1991: 15). 

One of the leading grassroots activist groups campaigning against BGH , Rural 
Vermont, launched a “Real Food Campaign” claiming that “genetic engineering is 
coming toward your table courtesy of food industry giants and chemical corporations- 
with virtually no oversight by the government” (Rural Vermont, 1993:20). One eye- 

' catching item in the Winter 1993 issue of Rural Vermont Report featured a mock 


menu which illustrates the nature of the attack on biotechnology.8 


MENU 


A Dinner of Transgenic Foods May Look Like This: 
(Note: Federal Permits have been granted or 
are pending for all the items on the menu) 
APPETIZER: 

Potatoes with waxmoth genes 
Tomato juice with flounder genes 
ENTREE: 


Fresh Cattish with trout or virus genes 
Scalloped Potatoes with chicken & bacteria genes 
Cornbread with firefly genes 
DESSERT: 

Rice Pudding with pea genes 
Cantaloupe with virus genes & Apples with bacteria 


Rural Vermont denies that it is anti-science but insists that the “first wave” of genetic 


engineering has social, religious and environmental implications that have not been 


examined. They argued that genetically-altered foods threatened the safety of the 


8 The menu originally appeared in the December 1991 issue of The Gene Exchange which is published 
by the National Biotechnology Policy Center of the National Wildlife Federation-the largest environmental 
organization in the United States. 
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American food supply. And the only beneficiary was a handful of chemical companies 


and large food processors. A familiar list of food scare threats were linked with altered 
foods. They included contaminants or toxicants being added to food and allergic 
reaction to genes being added to food such as wheat genes being added to potatoes 
and antibiotic resistant genes being present in food. They also attacked genetically- 
altered food for being stale and less nutritious. Additionally, this technology was said 
to violate religious and cultural traditions because, for example, a tomato could contain 
the genes from a pig and would present a problem for orthodox Jews especially if it 
was not labeled. 

Rural Vermont proposed that a moratorium be placed on all transgenic 
(altered) plants and animals, the foods should be independently tested to the 
Satisfaction of consumer groups and all genetically-engineered food should be 
labeled as such. They believe that the FDA should not treat genetically-altered food 
in the same way that they treat common foods and food additives such as salt . If such 
products are granted the status of being “Generally recognized as Safe” (GRAS) they 
can be marketed commercially without special testing for food safety. 

For this reason Rural Vermont and other activist groups opposed the FDA’s 
position regarding BST. They singled-out two policies in particular. They are 
confidentiality and the sale of experimental food. Under the rules of confidentiality the 
FDA treats as confidential all information supplied by a company seeking approval for 
a new drug. This includes the location where field tests are being conducted on 
animals and the results of the tests on drug safety. 

The implication of this is that all information on safety tests of new drugs should 
be made public so that consumers can evaluate the safety of chemicals to humans 


and food animals. According to FDA policy, such information is not available publicly 
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until a drug is approved for commercial use. The second FDA policy opposed by 
activists is the sale of genetically-altered food for human consumption before they are 
fully tested for safety and approved for commercial use. Before FDA approves the sale 
of food from animals being tested with a new drug, they must have data to 

- demonstrate that such food is safe for human consumption. In the case of both BST 
and PST, the FDA found that there was no detectable difference between milk and 
meat from BST-supplemented cows and PST-treated pigs. Indeed, in the campaign 
against BGH, activists exaggerated and misrepresented the alleged dangers of the 
drug to human safety to gain maximum public support for their political campaign. At 
the hearings of a joint meeting of the Food Advisory Committee and Veterinary 
Medicine Advisory Committee of the FDA in 1993, the former director of the CVM 
explained the confusion created by activists opposed to BGH. 

Dr. Guest said that one of the reasons that BST has become one of the most 
highly publicized new animal drugs is the use of the words “hormones” and 
“biotechnology” to describe the drug and the social and economic implications of 
using the drug (FDA,1993:73-74). Guest said that much of the controversy 


surrounding BST is related to the economic consequences of BST. However, it is 


beyond the authority of the FDA to consider these implications. He underscored the 


scientific consensus that the milk produced by BST-supplemented cows is 
“indistinguishable from milk of non-treated cows” (FDA, 1993:59). Neither the milk or 
meat from BST-treated cows is in any way genetically-altered and BST itself is 


broken-down in the digestive track in animals and if eaten by humans is inactwe and 
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- harmless.9 


THE FDA UNDER ATTACK 


The only serious political challenged to BST was made in a study by the 
Government Accounting Office (1992a) which was requested by members of Congress 
who were linked to certain activist groups opposed to BGH. The study repeated the 
FDA's finding that there was a statistically significant increase in the incidence of 
mastitis (swelling of a cow’s udder) in animals treated with BGH. Mastitis is the most 
common disease in dairy cows. From this observation the GAO argued that it posed 
an indirect human health hazard. The alleged health hazard was based upon the 
hypothetical danger that elevated levels of antibiotic residues in milk would result if 
farmers were forced to use more antibiotics to treat the higher incidence of mastitis. 
This assertion is based upon a premise that the Weiss committee along with activists 
had been advancing since at least 1985. Therefore, the political campaign against 
BGH led by the Weiss committee was simply a continuation of a political battle they 
had been waging against the FDA for almost 10 years.10 

The GAO and activists argued that the FDA underestimated the incidence of 
mastitis resulting from BST and there were serious potential health hazards 


connected with the unregulated and unmonitored use of antibiotics by farmers in 


3 The evidence for this was research conducted in the 1950s in which BST was injected into children with 
dwarfism. It had no effect upon the children. Another source of evidence on the question of human 
Safety is that when rats are injected with BST it stimulates growth, however, when they are fed BST it has 
no effect regardiess of the amount they receive (FDA, 1993:72).The Consumer's Union has questioned 
this research, however, arguing that the research on the rats’ reaction to being fed BST is flawed (Hansen 
and Halloran, 1993). 


10 When Ted Weiss past away in September 1992, Congressman Bernard Sanders (I. Vt) along with 
John Conyers Jr. (D-Ml), Chairman of the Government Operations Committee sought to fill this gap and 
lead the campaign against BGH. In this undertaking they were joined in the Senate by the Chairman of the 
Agriculture Committee, Patrick Leahy (D-Vt) and Senators Russell Feingold (D-Wis), Herbert Kohli (D- 
Wis), Paul Wellstone (D-Minn), and Harris Wofford (D-Pa). 
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treating the disease (Hansen, 1993 and Jacobson, 1990).11 While the GAO is 
technically supposed to be the non-partisan watchdog of Congress it has become 
highly politicized and has often been used by the democratic chairmen of committees 
in the democrat-controlled Congress to advance their political agendas. (Fumento, 
1993:171-72). 

Clearly, this was true of the Weiss committee in the case of the political 
advocacy of food safety issues. As chairman of the Human Resources and 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee and darling of the activist community, 
Weiss waged an aggressive campaign on food safety issues by attacking the FDA. 
Under Weiss, the number of formal inquiries of the FDA tripled and he used the GAO 
(which does not have technical expertise in animal drug research) in order to 
undermine the creditability of the FDA. Indeed, there are currently at least 35 on-going 
GAO investigations of the FDA. 

The history of the Weiss committee’s involvement in food safety issues focused 
upon the alleged presence of dangerous levels of antibiotic residues in milk (Zeller, 
1993:1609). The committee singled-out milk as the key food safety issue because of 
the public’s emotional attachment to it in nurturing infants and children. Food safety 
activists and environmentalists also targeted the purity of milk and BST in particular for 
a political campaign against biotechnology for the same reason-the public’s emotional 


attachment to the product. The committee asserted repeatedly that the FDA was 


unable to ensure the safety of the country’s milk supply. 


The committee took the position that the FDA was unable to guarantee that milk 
was free of dangerously high levels of antibiotic residues and that such residues 


could produce allergic reactions and illness in humans. This argument was repeated 


11 As of 1990, there were an estimated 20,000 cows that had received BST on an experimental basis in 
the United States alone. That is about one percent of all U.S. dairy cows. in 1993, a Monsanto official 
Stated that approximately 600,000 doses of BST had been administered world-wide. 
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time and again in Congressional hearings and in a series of GAO reports requested 
by the Weiss committee. Despite evidence to the contrary and despite the FDA’s 
objections, the message given by the committee and the GAO was that the country’s 
milk supply was not safe and that the FDA was responsible for this intolerable 
situation. This charge against the FDA became an article of faith among food safety 
and environment activists and was widely publicized in their campaign to mobilize 
public opinion against approving the commercial use of BST. 

In 1985, the Weiss committee issued a somewhat disingenuous report (U.S. 
House of Representatives, 1985) which argued that “as many as 90 percent or more 
of the 20,000 to 30,000 new animal drugs estimated to be on the market have not 
been approved by the FDA as safe and effective and are therefore being used in 
violation of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act.” The report went on to state that as many ~ 
as 4,000 of these new animal drugs may have adverse health effects on humans and 
animals. 12 In 1990, at the request of the Weiss committee, the GAO challenged the 
safety of the nation’s milk supply arguing that the FDA had failed to provide leadership 
in this crucial area (GAO, 1990e:1). The GAO report cited a study involving two 


surveys conducted by Dr. Stanley Katz of Rutgers University for the Wall Street Journal 


12 The basis of the GAO criticism of the FDA was that while there are as many as between 82 and 200 
antibiotic drugs given to dairy cows to treat infection, the testing technology only enables the FDA and 
State milk monitoring agencies to test for about 12 antibiotics in milk. Furthermore, since most of these 
drugs are not officially approved by the FDA for the treatment of cows, safety tolerance levels for human 
consumption of milk with these drug residues are not even known. However, since there are over 600 
animal species and over 60 families of animals and since there are few drugs officially approved for each of 
the species, since 1984 the FDA has tolerated the use of drugs on animals not specifically authorized on 
the label of the drugs. This is called “extra-label” use of drugs on animals not specifically authorized on the 
label of drugs. The Weiss committee, the GAO and activists strongly oppose the FDA's lenient policy of 
allowing extra-label drugs in cases where there are few officially authorized drugs for the treatment of 
disease in food animals. For example, there are hardly any therapeutic drugs approved for the treatment of 
sheep, goats, fish and exotic zoo animals. There is a huge gap between drugs required for good 
veterinary medical practice and the drugs that the FDA has approved for use. There has been a dramatic 
drop in the number of new research animal drugs during the past decade (see Appendix 1). The reason 
for this is the long, cumbersome FDA approval process that can take up to 10 years or more. The impact of 
activists upon the FDA undoubtedly drags out the process of drug approval. 
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in 1989 and by a food safety advocacy group, the Center for Science in the Public 


Interest (CSPI), to support their contention that drugs were contaminating the milk 
supply. The FDA sought to replicate Dr. Katz findings using the same sample size, 
locations of the samples and tests. The FDA's tests produced negative results, 
however, which threw into question the validity of the Katz study (Guest, 1990:17-21). 
However, the FDA's response to the GAO report was not presented in the report. The 
GAO intentionally did not ask the FDA for written comments on the report. If the GAO 
had asked for comments they would have been obliged to print the FDA’s rebuttal in 
the report. This practice of denying the FDA the opportunity to answer GAO criticism is 
part of a tactic of censorship by omission. The strategy of publicly attacking the FDA 
without giving them the opportunity to respond in a public forum served the purpose of 
undermining the credibility of the agency. The FDA was also not allowed to submit 
written comments for inclusion in the three 1992 GAO reports attacking the FDA’s 
ability to guarantee a safe milk supply and recommending against approving BST. 
This may be a clever strategy for carrying out a political campaign but it is hardly an 
unbiased and objective way of addressing an issue of great public concern. Indeed, 
~ it has the ring of food scare politics. 

The GAO repudiated the findings of three FDA studies of milk residues carried- 
out between 1988 and 1990 in response to the media reports of contaminated milk on 
the grounds that they were incomplete. The FDA concluded on the basis of these 
surveys that the antibiotic residues it found in samples of milk was within heath safety 
guidelines and that the milk supply was, in fact, safe. The GAO rejected the FDA’s 
conclusion on the grounds that the FDA’s testing methods were inadequate and that 
new tests for all antibiotics in milk were required before such a conclusion could be 


justified. In other words, the GAO was arguing for absolute guarantees of milk safety. 
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In January 1992, the GAO issued another report (GAO, 1992f) in which they 
reiterated the thesis advanced in the 1985 Weiss committee report and the 1990 GAO 
study that the FDA is incapable of protecting public health from harmful animal drugs 
such as antibiotics in milk. The specious logic given for this was that recently hired 
FDA officials were not adequately trained nor did they have the time and resources to 
protect the public from fraudulent data on new test drugs including BST submitted to 
the FDA by the companies sponsoring drugs (GAO, 1992b:12). The implication of this 
study was that the FDA was corrupted by its principal clientele, the drug companies, 
and therefore could not adequately serve the public interest .The FDA strongly 
disagreed with the GAO’s contention that they could not guarantee the accuracy of 
drug trial data submitted by companies sponsoring new drugs. 

In August of 1992, the GAO campaign to undermine the credibility of the FDA 
reached a crescendo with the release of three reports. On August 5, at the request of 
the Weiss committee, the GAO published a follow-up of the 1990 study on antibiotics in 
the milk supply (GAO, 1992b). A separate report containing the testimony of the GAO 
director of the larger study was also published on the same date (GAO, 1992c).The 


thrust of these reports was to restate the thesis elaborated by the Weiss committee, the 


GAO and activists. They repeated the unconfirmed assertions made by the Wall Street 


Journal and the conclusions of the activist group, The Center for Science in the Public 
Interest, that the country’s milk supply may be hazardous to health due to the presence 
of antibiotic residues (GAO, 1992c:15-16). They also argued that the FDA was 
negligent in providing leadership to guarantee the safety of the nation’s food supply. 
The report acknowledged that in response to previous GAO criticism of the#*DA, 
the agency had improved its monitoring and testing of the milk supply. For example, 


beginning in January 1992, all milk tank trucks were sampled and raw milk tested as 
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.they entered dairy plants for beta lactams drugs (a class of commonly used penicillin 


drugs). The industry was also required to test for additional drugs when there is 


reason for concern about residues. Nevertheless, the GAO concluded that the FDA stil! 
had not done enough to guarantee the safety of the country’s milk supply. The FDA 
agreed to expand the current milk testing and monitoring programs within the limited 
resources granted by Congress, however, they maintained that the U.S. milk supply 
was Safe. 

On August 6, the GAO released its study on BST (GAO, 1992a:1-2). A two-fold 
explanation was given for the study. It was that “a number of individuals and groups” 
were opposed to BST because it was a genetically-engineered product that was a 
threat to human health and was a danger to animal health. These were criticisms 
activist groups had been using in their campaign to block FDA’s approvai of , and 
widespread commercial adoption of, BST. Predictably, the GAO recommended against 
approval of BST for the same reason previously given for their concern about the 
safety of the country’s milk supply-antibiotic contamination. The increased milk 
production in cows resulting from the use of BST was said to lead to increased 
incidence of mastitis and this in turn would lead to higher levels of antibiotic residues 
in milk and meat from dairy cows. And consistent with past GAO-FDA confrontation 
over the safety of milk, the FDA disagreed with the conclusion of the report on the 
grounds that BST did not constitute a threat to human food safety. FDA felt that the 
higher incidence of mastitis was manageable and the FDA and states tested and 
monitored the safety of the country’s milk supply. 

What is significant about the debate over the FDA’s approval of BST is that it is 
unrelated to the issue of biotechnology and hormones which activists emphasized in 


their public campaign against the drug. Hormones are a normal component of milk 
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which includes protein. In fact, there are 30 know hormones in milk including Vitamin 
D which is added to it. Furthermore, the milk produced by BST-treated cows is not a 
biotechnology product. While BST itself is produced through biotechnology, the milk 
from these cows is not a genetically-altered food. The only real issue had to do with 


the social and economic impact that BST would have upon dairy farmers. 


THE FOURTH HURDLE 


The key factor in the campaign against BGH was the strategy to impose a 
fourth hurdle upon the FDA’s traditional scientific animal drug approval 
process.13 The fourth hurdle has been described as a social needs test. That is to 
say, a marketplace test of economic demand and social and cultural acceptance. If 
consumers or producers object to a new biotech product for reasons of employment, 
fashion, habit, religious or cultural preference or special interest opposition the 
technology should not be developed. Although the fourth hurdle is undefined it 
includes a wide range of social, cultural and economic factors which tend to displace 
the established scientific judgment of the FDA. 

According to Section 512 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act , which 
is the enabling legislation for the FDA, the agency is prohibited from considering the 


social and economic impact of new drugs (U.S. House of Representatives, 1993:106- 


126). New animal drugs must be approved by the FDA's Center for Veterinary 


Medicine (CVM). There are two stages in the process. The first is that the company 


13 The term fourth hurdle has been used in connection with the European Community's ban against the 
use of growth hormones in beef. The ban has been used as a trade barrier against U.S. beef imports to 
the EC for social and economic reasons-i.e., to protect European producers from the economic 
consequences of U.S. competition. In 1993, the European Community extended an existing 
moratorium on BST for seven years (i.e.,until the year 2000) ostensibly to protect the safety of dairy 
cows. 
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seeking approval for a new drug must submit an Investigational New Animal Drug 
Application (INAD) to the CVM which outlines how they propose to proceed with 
testing a new drug for food animals such as cattle or poultry to demonstrate that it is 
safe for human consumption, it is safe for animals and the drug works in the way it is 
intended. After the application has been approved by the CVM, and the studies have 
been completed, the company requests final approval to sell the drug by 
submitting a New Animal Drug Application (NADA) . The second application consists 
of a compilation of investigational studies carried out during the INAD stage of the 
process (called pivotal studies) which were carried out to demonstrate that the drug is 
safe for humans and animals and it is effective for the purpose intended and can be 
reliably manufactured. 14 

To these traditional scientific criteria, activists and members of Congress who 
were opposed to BST sought to add a fourth criteria-the social and economic impact of 
the drug upon dairy producers. In other words, in order to gain approval by the FDA 
and allow dairy farmers to use the milk production drug, company sponsors must also 
meet the test of adverse social and economic impact upon society. The strongest 
opponent of the drug in the Congress, freshman Senator Russell Feingold from 
Wisconsin said that he became concerned about the adoption of BGH in 1986 when 
he was a Wisconsin State Senator and several dairy farmers from his district warned 
him of the potentially damaging consequences the drug would have upon dairy 


farmers and the entire dairy industry. His opposition to the drug was based upon the 


perceptions that small-scale dairy farmers had of BST’s economic consequences. 


14 There is one other criterion that is considered under the terms of the National Environmental Policy Act, 
the President's Council on Environmental Quality regulations and FDA’s supplemental regulations. Under 
the terms of these regulations, the Center for Veterinary Medicine examines the procedures used by the 
investigators to prevent and control accidental spills or occupational exposures. However, the FDA has 
never identified any significant environmental impact involving more than 20 food animal drugs (AHI, 
1992:3). 
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The senator gave a three-fold explanation for his opposition to the drug (FDA, 


1993:100-106). One reason was the adverse economic consequences that BST was 
predicted to have upon small-and medium-sized dairy farms which tend to 
predominate in his home state of Wisconsin. He cited a study conducted at the 
University of Wisconsin in 1988 which estimated a decline in the net income of dairy 
farmers in Wisconsin of $100 million annually. This would force large numbers of 
dairy farmers out of business. The second reason offered was that consumer fears of 
BGH (which, ironically, activists fighting against the drug had created in the first 
place), would reduce their consumption of milk thus depressing the industry. In this 
regard, Feingold argued that if BGH were approved then it should be labeled. 
Ostensibly this was so that consumers could distinguish between BGH and non-BGH 
produced milk. Of course, activists strongly favored this approach because it would 
provide an easy target for boycotting BGH. And the third, and somewhat contradictory 
reason was that the increased production of milk due to the adoption of BGH would 
add to the already sizable surplus of milk and this would cost the federal government 
millions of dollars in subsidies and thus add to the country’s budget deficit. 
Elaborating on the theme of preserving the hallowed institution of the family 
farm, Andrew Kimbrell, the chief legal counsel for Rifkin’s Foundation on Economic 
Trends (FET) and a Wisconsin-based consumer, environment, and dairy farmer group 
called the Coalition for Responsible Technology, addressed an FDA hearing on BGH 
in 1993. Kimbrell said that there were social and cultural reasons to oppose the drug. 
He noted that two states, Minnesota and Wisconsin, voted for moratoriums on the use 
of BGH because people in these two important dairy states did not wish to destroy the 
“cultural icon of America”- the small family farmer (FDA, 1993:137-141). Freshman 


Congressman Bernard Sanders of Vermont who was the most outspoken opponent in 
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the Congress also argued against the BGH on the grounds that it would be an 
"economic disaster” for dairy farmers (FDA, 1993:106). 

Michael Fox, the Vice President of the 1.7 million member Humane Society of 
the United States objected to the approval of BGH on animal welfare grounds. He took 
’ the position that the decision to approve BGH cannot be judged solely on the basis of 
science. Social, economic, environmental and animal welfare considerations must be 
considered. Fox compared the FDA's “science-based view of reality” to a “flat-earth 
world view” and offered four points to support his argument. The first is that the 
consuming public had the right to determine what farmers produced and indeed, 
‘should control the entire food production system. Secondly, the FDA should back 
public support for farmers who oppose the use of BGH. This is consistent with backing 
farmers who practice “humane sustainable animal husbandry including low-input and 
organic methods.” 15 He pointed out in this connection a 1987 survey of 270 Wisconsin 
dairy farmers by the University of Wisconsin. Fox noted that only 11 percent of those 
surveyed approved of BGH whereas 56 percent opposed it (Fox, 1992:65). The third 
point was that cows given BGH will also be given high energy feed which gets away 


from natural forage production and consumption by cows. And this, according to Fox, 


is a “big step backward” in terms of “sustainable agriculture”-i.e., ecologically based 


farming which includes crop rotation (FDA, 1993:257). 

Thirdly, Fox repeated the unsubstantiated claims of Rural Vermont, an activist 
organization campaigning against BGH, about the harmful effects of the drug upon 
cows. Fox repeated Rural Vermont's claims of stillborn deaths and deformity of calves 
from cows treated with BGH. And without explaining why, Fox argued that because of 


the high cost of genetic engineering, it would be too costly to design “factory farms” to 


15 Fox advanced an anti-meat, vegetarian agenda in lobbying on behalf of the Humane Society. He 
argued that society must break its “addiction to meat” (Fox, 1992:4). 
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. serve the animals’ welfare. However, in the case of BST, there is virtually no additional 


outlay required in terms of equipment or capital aside from the drug itself. 


Michael Hanson, representing the Consumers Union, summed-up the nature of 
fourth hurdle criteria that activists sought to use in order to defeat the approval and 
commercial use of BGH (Hansen, 1993:9). He said consumers wished to avoid BGH- 
treated milk for philosophical, ethical or moral reasons. Some wished to avoid it 
because the injections of the drug leads to increased disease which constitutes cruelty 
to animals. Some would wish to avoid it because of the socioeconomic impact it has 
upon small farmers. Still others wish to avoid BGH milk because it would add to the 
already sizable surplus production of milk and therefore add hundreds of millions of 


dollars to the cost of the USDA price support program for milk. 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST BGH 


The political campaign against BGH initially began in 1986 as state political 
protest action by small-scale dairy farmers against depressed milk prices and the 
failure of the government to provide relief. Indeed, the leaders of the movement were 
dairy farmers. As this populist movement gained strength particularly in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Vermont, where small-scale dairy farms predominated, the scope of 
the protest expanded to include BGH. However, the overarching concern of the 
movement was with the economic impact that the milk production drug would have 
upon them. Indeed, as late as 1990, the date that moratoriums against the commercial 
use of BGH were adopted by the state legislatures of Wisconsin and Minnesota, the 
objective of the movement was to protect the precarious economic status of small dairy 


farmers in those states. It was not primarily a food safety issue. 
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Only after the moratoriums were adopted did major national activists groups 
become involved. After 1990, activists transformed the BST issue into a food safety 
issue which they believed would capture public attention and help advance their 
political agendas. The issue that united the activist groups was their opposition to 
genetically-engineered food. Since consumers had a strong emotional attachment to 
the purity of milk for their children, and since it fit into the Weiss committee’s campaign 
against the FDA’s alleged failure to guarantee the safety of milk, it appeared to be an 
ideal issue. 

Although campaigns were conducted in several states (especially Vermont and 
Minnesota), the political opposition to BGH in Wisconsin was the key to becoming a 
national political issue. One reason for this was that other dairy states looked to 
Wisconsin, the number one dairy state in the country, for leadership. Indeed, the 
moratorium decision in Minnesota was directly triggered by the decision to impose a 
moratorium against the drug in Wisconsin. For example, in April 1990, the Minnesota 
legislature passed a one-year moratorium on the use of BGH only if Wisconsin (or 
states collectively producing 40 percent of the nation’s milk) enacted a similar ban. 
Wisconsin and Minnesota combined produce one-fourth of the country’s milk. 
However, a factor of even greater significance was the key role played by State 
Senator Russell Feingold, later U.S. Senator Feingold , in the political campaign 


against BGH first in Wisconsin and later in the U.S. Senate. 


The initial campaign against BST followed the pattern described by Shabecoff 


(1993:233). He notes that while legal and Congressional achievements of national 
activist groups are used by local and state organizations, the political activities of 
national groups have little immediate relevance to state organizations. This was the 


case with the campaign against BGH. The state political organizations in Wisconsin, 
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Minnesota, Vermont, New York and California, were idiosyncratic and based largely 
upon the history and the unique characteristics of state politics, the timing of elections, 
and the personalities of the political leaders. 

In the case of Wisconsin, the predominance of small-scale dairy farming in the 
largest dairy state in the nation, the fact that state Senator Feingold was making a bid 
for the U.S. Senate at a time the issue was heating up, the tradition of populism in the 
state, and the fact that Governor Tommy Thompson was up for reelection in 1990 and 
was vulnerable, all played a role in the political movement to defeat BGH. Indeed, 
Feingold was the pivotal figure in the effort in Wisconsin to defeat the drug. Beginning 
in 1986, State Senator Feingold met on a regular basis with representatives of a loose 
coalition of small-scale dairy farmers in his district along with representatives of 
consumer and environmental groups called the Coalition for Responsible Technology 
to coordinate their opposition to BGH. This included John Kinsman, the founder of the 
Wisconsin Family Farm Defense Fund, Glenn Stoddard, the Legislative Director of the 
~ Wisconsin Farmers Union, and John Stauber a consultant and later coordinator with 
Rifkin’s Foundation On Economic Trends. The coalition also included representatives 
of the Wisconsin Rural Development Center, Northern Thunder environmental 
organization, a farm lobby organization called Agricultural Price Inc., the Madison 
Institute, the Department of Rural Sociology of the University of Wisconsin, health 
writers and dairy farmers. 

According to Stauber, members of the coalition met every month with Feingold 


to develop a strategy to defeat BGH. This included mobilizing members of their 


organizations and voters to write and call state representatives who supported the 


sale of BGH in Wisconsin (Telephone interview, August 13, 1993). Feingold took a 


direct personal interest in the issue and the growing public debate on BGH. He was 
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the hub of a network pushing legislation to ban BGH in Wisconsin.16 His role in getting 


a one-year moratorium banning the drug against Monsanto and the other drug 
company lobbyists in the legislature was a considerable achievement . This display of 
independence by a politician championing the interests of small dairy farmers in 
opposition to the major drug companies, large dairy farming interests such as the 
Wisconsin Federation of Cooperatives, and major corporate processors such as Kraft 
played a key role in Feingold’s campaign for the U.S. Senate in 1992. 

The economic plight of small dairy farmers was the focus of his anti-BGH 
campaign in Wisconsin. In 1991, for example, Feingold said that dairy farmers were 
receiving only 1978 prices for their milk. And this financial pressure could force 4,000 
of Wisconsin’s 34,000 farmers off the land in that year alone. He elaborated by saying 
that given the low prices for milk, rising costs and surplus production, a moratorium on 
the sale of BGH is one way to help dairy farmers (Feingold, 1991:2). Feingold 
continued to press for a moratorium on BGH in the Congress after his election to the 
U.S. Senate. 

In June of 1993, as a member of the Senate Agriculture Committee, Feingold 
~ insisted upon a one-year moratorium on the sale, marketing or use of BGH through 

September 1994. This was the condition for his vote for President Clinton’s budget 
reconciliation package which ultimately passed by a one-vote when the Vice President 
voted to break a tie in the Senate. The reason for Feingold’s action was the same as 
the one given for the successful 1990 moratorium he sponsored in Wisconsin-"our 
seven-year long struggle to protect consumers and dairy farmers from BGH” (Feingold, 
1993). Feingold added to this additional economic arguments for blocking the 


approval of the drug. The Senator estimated that there would be a $15 million 


16 This is not to say, however, that Feingold alone pressed for a moratorium against BGH in the state 
legislature. In this project he had the support of the chair of the Senate Agriculture Committee, Senator 
Rod Moen and Representative Barbara Gronemus, chair of the Assembly Agriculture Committee. 
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savings to U.S. taxpayers due to reduced milk production with a moratorium on BGH. 
He also said that the U.S. could avoid a loss of export markets in Europe if the 
Congressional moratorium were passed because the European Community’s 
moratorium against BGH-supplemented dairy products would shut U.S. producers out 
(Feingold, 1993). 

The outcome of the budget reconciliation negotiations in August 1993 reduced 
the proposed one-year moratorium on the sale of BGH after it is approved by the FDA 
to three months. While activists saw this as a defeat, Senator Feingold and his 
congressional supporters including Senator Leahy (D-Vt) and Senator Herbert Kohl 
(D-Wis) saw this as a victory since there was practically no support in Congress for any 
moratorium on BST. In addition, the speculation was that three months is the minimum 


time required to enable activists to litigate in Federal District Count to enjoin the FDA 


from authorizing the sale and marketing of BST. It would also allow enough time for 


opponents of the drug to produce another impact study of the alleged deleterious 
impact of the drug upon the dairy industry. Presumably Feingold and others 


speculated that this would increase public opposition to BST. 


NATIONAL ACTIVISTS ENTER THE CAMPAIGN 


The major national activist groups, especially the Foundation on Economic 
Trends (FET), the Humane Farming Association, the Consumer’s Union, Center for 
Science in the Public Interest (CSPI), and the National Family Farms actively 
campaigned against BGH after the moratoriums against the drug were adopted in 
1990. When they entered the campaign, the debate shifted from being an economic 


issue at the state level to being a national food safety and animal welfare issue. At that 
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.point, the campaign ceased to be an issue of concern primarily to dairy farmers and 


became a battle to prevent the contamination of milk by adding genetically-altered 


hormones to it and inflicting cruelty to dairy cows.17 In this political battle, the 140,000 
dairy farmers in the United States were caught in the middle. On the one hand, they 
feared that if they did not adopt this new technology they would not remain 
competitive. On the other hand, they feared that if they did use BGH the milk scare 
campaign being waged by political activists would trigger a consumer backlash 
against milk . In either event, dairy farmers feared they would be forced out of 
business. 

The two most aggressive activist organizations campaigning against BGH were 
Rifkin’s Foundation on Economic Trends (FET) and the Humane Farming Association. 
Both of these organizations waged campaigns of public misinformation and distortion 
to mobilize public opposition to the drug. The FET, which has no organizational 
membership, took the lead in opposing BGH by coordinating the national and 
international activist movement against it. Rifkin created the International Coalition 
Against Bovine Growth Hormone and launched The Pure Food Campaign of FET. In 
undertaking the latter project, Rifkin appointed John Stauber who was allied with the 
Wisconsin Family Farm Defense Fund to head the national BGH campaign. Stauber 
played a key role in engineering the moratorium against BGH in Wisconsin in 1990. 
The Pure Food Campaign was designed to block the commercial development of 
genetically engineered food with initial emphasis upon defeating BGH which Rifkin 
described as the “flagship” biotechnology product. 

Speaking in 1993, Rifkin claimed that they had 5,000 food professionals 


mobilized against genetically-engineered foods including BGH. He said that the public 


17 In addition to these organizations there were a large number of others that supported the campaign but 
played a more passive role. These included Friends of Earth, Citizens Action, the Humane Society of the 
United States, National Wildlife Federation , and The Natural Resources Defense Counsel. 
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wanted to avoid hormones and wanted organic food. There were 2,000 chefs and 
1,000 growers, 800 food stores and over 300 processors in the campaign and over 
100 companies including Gerber Foods, Bristol Myers, Wyeth and Ross Labs (all of 
whom produce infant formula) and some of the biggest dairy companies such as 
Altadena have signed pledges not to use BGH milk (FDA, 1993: 135). He claimed that 
the Pure Food Campaign had 20,000 activists in 900 cities who would petition 
consumers at stores to protest the use of BGH-milk as soon as the FDA approved the 
drug. 

Rifkin took the position that if the FDA approved BGH for sale, the FET would 
conduct a national advertising and telephone campaign. They would emphasize the 
danger that the drug posed to human safety and would organize a boycott against the 
use of BGH among farmers, processors and retailers. In effect, the strategy involved 
creating public fear of the drug and then threatening a consumer boycott against 
producers and retailers who handled BGH-treated milk products. For example, one 
Rifkin anti-BGH ad showed a child with a glass of milk. The caption of the ad is “Was 
there a dose of artificial growth hormone in her milk this morning?” (Time Magazine, 
1993:52). 

The Humane Farming Association also carried-out a public relations campaign 
that distorted the truth and instilled public fear of BGH. This animal welfare group with 
a membership of about 70,000 waged a relentless five-year campaign through the 
media against what they called the inhumane treatment of veal calves. As a result of 


the campaign, the California veai industry is now virtually dead. 


Speaking at the launching of their campaign against BGH in 1991, the 


Executive Director of the Association said that their ad campaign was the “opening 


salvo against genetically engineered hormones in milk” (Tesconi, 1991:1) . One ad 
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that was run in the November 18, 1991 issues of Time Magazine and U.S. News & 


World Report with a combined circulation of 6.5 million, illustrates the distortion and 
food-scare tactics used by the organization to defeat BGH. The ad was a stark black 
and white photograph of dairy cows with a huge needle penetrating the flank of a cow. 
The ad says that dairy cows “can't say no” and argues that the drug is a genetically 
engineered growth hormone that forces cows to produce unnaturally high levels of 
milk. It also says that BGH leads to increased disease which increases the demand for 
antibiotics supplies by drug companies to treat the disease. It concludes by saying that 
_ the agri-drug companies are pushing hormones that harm animals and endangers the 
food supply. 

Not only were activist groups effective in using food scare tactics to discredit 
BGH but they also brought and threatened legal suit against the industry to prevent 
the companies sponsoring the drug from publicly responding to the ads. In November 


of 1990, FET filed a lawsuit in a U.S. District Court against the USDA’s National 


| Dairy Board (NDB) .18 Based upon information the Foundation obtained through the 


Freedom of Information Act, the suit charged that the Dairy Board had illegally spent 
$1.1 million dollars in a three-year pattern of collusion with the drug companies to 
influence the FDA ‘s decision on BGH by promoting the drug before it was official 
certified as being safe. Rifkin also petitioned the FDA Commissioner to immediately 
stop all illegal promotion of BGH by Monsanto, Eli Lilly (Elanco), Upjohn and American 
Cyanamid, the companies seeking approval for the drug and FDA staff until a final 
decision had been made by the agency. 


While the court dismissed the lawsuit against the Dairy Board, the Board’s 


18 The NDB was established by Congress in 1983 to help promote dairy products. Its board of directors 
consists of 36 dairy farmers all of whom are appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. Under federal law all 
U.S. dairy farmers must pay a mandatory annual “check off” arnount (15 cents per hundredweight 
production). The Board collects more than $75 million each year . However, federal law forbids the use of 
checkoff funds to in any way influence government policy or action. 
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involvement in the industry's efforts to counteract the activists’ attacks against the drug 


were discontinued and the FET launched a “Dump the Dairy Board” campaign in 
opposition to the structure and agenda of the NDB. And in response to Rifkin’s petition 
to the FDA to force the companies to discontinue promotional advertising of BST, the 
agency Officially ordered the companies to discontinue their advertising thereby 
effectively silencing the corporate effort to counteract the activists’ public campaign 
against BGH (Guest, 1991). 


CONCLUSION 


The agricultural establishment in the United States has come under 
unprecedented attack by political activists purporting to represent food safety, animal 
welfare and environmental interests. They have influence over virtually every area of 
food production, processing, preparation and marketing. Agricultural policy is no 
longer the preserve of producers, agribusiness, the USDA, and farm state 
congressmen. Activist influence is clearly evident in agricultural technology. They 
waged an effective thirteen-year battle to prevent the Food and Drug Administration’s 
approval and the commercial sale of the first genetically-engineered animal growth 
hormone-bovine somatotropin (BST) for the production of milk in dairy cows. They saw 

‘this as the “flagship” drug in a whole generation of new genetically-altered food 
products under development by the industry. 

In opposing the FDA’s approval of the drug, activists sought to add a fourth 
hurdle to the agency’s traditional scientific criteria for approving new animal drugs- 
human safety, animal safety and effectiveness. In place of these scientific criteria the 


activists sought to add the social and economic impact of BST upon farmers and the 
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economy. When the major national activist groups who oppose genetically-altered 
food and a meat diet became involved in the political controversy, they used food- 
scare tactics claiming that the drug contaminated milk by adding an unnatural growth 
hormone that was potentially dangerous to human health and animals. They carried 
Out their political campaign through the mass media, bringing law suits against the 
industry and government agencies and threatening to boycott any farmer, processor 
or retailer who used the drug. In this campaign, they were assisted by the 
subcommittee of the House of Representatives’ Committee on Government Operations 
which has jurisdiction over the FDA. This committee, under the leadership of Ted 
‘Weiss, sought to undermine the scientific credibility of the FDA by claiming that the 
nation’s milk supply was unsafe. 


In addition to getting the Wisconsin and Minnesota legislatures to pass 


moratoriums banning the use of the drug, activists also succeeded in getting 


Congressional approval for a temporary ban against the use of the drug. Through 
lawsuits, they also succeeded in preventing the major pharmaceutical companies 
which sponsored BST from publicly responding to the food scare ads that activists 


used in their campaign. 
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APPENDIX 1 


FDA Approval of Animal Health Applications* 
And AHI Membership R&D Expenses** 
1971 through 1991 
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Abstract 


Conquest pays in the modern era, in the sense that conquerors can extract a large 
economic surplus from occupied or annexed industrial nations. This claim has been 
accepted as conventional wisdom by realist balance-of-power strategists, while liberal 
theorists have long argued that nationalism and industrialization have made conquest 
economically futile. This paper argues that basic facts of modernization, illuminated by 
theories of coercion and collective action, predict that modern societies can be profitably 
exploited by repressive and coercive conquerors. The available historical evidence 
supports this view. 


Introduction 

Does conquest pay in the modern era? Are industrial economies "cumulative 
resources” that can be mobilized by foreign conquerors? This question lies at the root of 
important international relations debates. Realists have claimed that conquest pays, 
especially the conquest of modern industrial societies, but liberals argue that the conquest 
of modern societies is economically futile. These opposing viewpoints represent different 
theories about the way the world works, and support divergent foreign policies. 

Since conquest pays, according to the realist view, the more you conquer, the more 
wealthy and powerful you become. Rulers have economic and security incentives to 
expand. Status-quo states must rely more heavily on threats of war to contain 


expansionists, and on war itself if threats fail to deter. Unless they are contained, imperial 


rulers will swallow up weaker nations, growing stronger and more invincible with each 
new conquest. Realists conclude that only the vigilance of defensive coalitions stands in 
the way of an Orwellian nightmare of huge clashing despotisms, or even a single world 
empire. 

In the liberal view, we live in a more benign world. Since conquest is unprofitable, 
rulers have no economic incentive to expand and are thus less covetous of neighboring real 
estate. Expansionists would only weaken themselves by blundering into costly quagmires, 
falling behind more economically dynamic nation-states, and eventually collapsing from 
imperial deficits and rebellion. Since aggressors are rare and less dangerous, status-quo 
states can more safely afford disarmament and isolation. According to liberals, the 
unprofitability of conquest strengthens the harmony of interests among states, and thus 
strengthens international peace and cooperation. 

In fact, however, as this article shows, conquerors have made conquest pay in 
modern times. The explanation, I argue, lies in basic facts of modernization, illuminated 
by theories of coercion and collective action. Modernization makes societies wealthy, and 
thus increases the social surplus potentially mobilized by conquerors. Modernization also 
increases the efficiency of coercion and repression. The result is that coercive and 
repressive conquerors can make defeated modern societies pay a large share of their 
economic surplus in tribute. 

This conclusion has important implications for our understanding of international 
politics. First, it reaffirms the age-old realist dictum that it is wise to contain expansionists, 
especially those threatening industrial heartlands. A second implication is that the 
international system is more war-prone than liberals claim. If conquest and empire have 
become less common in the modern age, we should be thankful for other causes of peace, 
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such as effective balancing behavior, nuclear deterrence, and spreading liberal democracy. 
Third, guerrilla-based and civilian-based defenses are unlikely to work or even to be 
implemented against coercive and repressive conquerors. 

The following section describes the realist-liberal debate over the profitability of 
conquest. The article next explains in more detail the argument behind the liberal position, 
and then shows that conquest still pays, with an explanation based on the realist theory of 
coercion, collective goods theory, and basic observations about modernization. The 
concluding section explores the implications of this for international relations theory and 


practice. 


The Debate 

Imperial rulers and propagandists, unsurprisingly, have typically believed that 
conquest pays. Thucydides observed that Athenian imperialism was fueled by its demand 
for tribute, mines, and foreign markets.! Indeed, the rise of all nation-states can be seen as 
a cycle of conquest, consolidation, and resource extraction.* But the notion that conquest 
pays also informs a venerable tradition of balance-of-power thinking by realist statesmen 
and scholars. From Thucydides on, realists have argued that security requires not only 
cultivating one's own power, but making sure that no other single state becomes powerful 
enough to dominate the rest. They typically have focused, moreover, on conquest as the 
prime threat to balances of power, on the assumption that seized territories add to the 
conquerors’ wealth and military power.3 

This assumption is especially clear in the writings of geopolitical realists, like the 
British geographer Halford Mackinder. Mackinder wrote in 1904 that the political 
consolidation of the Eurasian continent (the "World Island") "would permit the use of vast 
continental resources for fleet-building, and the empire of the world would then be in 
sight." He later concluded that "who rules eastern Europe commands the Heartland; who 
rules the Heartland commands the World Island; and who rules the World Island 
commands the World."4 German domination of Europe during World War II led Yale 


ISee, Thucydides, The Peloponnesian Wars, trans. Rex Warner (New York: Penguin Books, 1954), I. 
100-101. 

2Charles Tilly, "War Making and State Making as Organized Crime," in Peter B. Evans, Dietrich 
Rueschemeyer, and Theda Skocpol, eds., Bringing the State Back In (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1985), 169-91. 

3Seminal realist balance-of-power works include Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations: The 
Struggle for Power eace (New York: Knopf, 1948); and Kenneth N. Waltz, Theory of International 
Politics (New York: Random House, 1979). 

4Mackinder, "The Geographical Pivot of History," Geographic Journal 23:4 (April 1904): 436; idem, 
Democratic Ideals and Reality (New York: Henry Holt, 1919), 150. Mackinder's view of the malleability 
of human loyalties is further revealed in the 1904 paper (p. 437): “Were the Chinese...organized by the 
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political scientist Nicholas Spykman to reformulate Mackinder’s dictum: "who controls the 
rimland rules Eurasia; who rules Eurasia controls the destinies of the world." The 
underlying logic, that control of territory allows the full use of its material and human 
resources, regardless of national loyalties, was the same. As Spykman explained, 


successful conquerors throughout history ‘made "each new conquest the stepping stone for 


further enlargement. Power tends to grow and diffuse through wider areas, and the states 
in the vicinity have the choice between collective defense and ultimate absorption."® 

American realists’ arguments for joining the war against Hitler were based on this 
premise as well, especially after the fall of France in the summer of 1940 focused their 
attention on the geopolitical significance of a Nazi-dominated Europe. As one economist 
calculated in the pages of Foreign Affairs: 

The estimated annual shipbuilding capacity of countries now under Nazi 

rule..., plus that of Japan, plus that of Italy, was about 2,300,000 gross 

tons at the outbreak of the war. [A] Nazi conquest of the British Isles 


[would add] about 2,500,000 gross tons...If that is a good estimate, it 
would take us more than four years to overtake totalitarian shipbuilding 


Capacity, supposing that they stood still.’ 

For at least a year before Pearl Harbor and Hitler's declaration of war, President Roosevelt 
had been itching to join the European struggle because "if Great Britain goes down, the 
Axis powers will control the continents of Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, and the high 
seas--and they will...bring enormous military and naval resources against this 
hemisphere. "8 Similarly, the influential journalist Walter Lippmann argued that the United 
States had to defeat Hitler because "the potential military strength of the Old World is 
enormously greater than that of the New World."? 


Japanese, to overthrow the Russian Empire and conquer its territory, they might consitute the yellow peril 
to the world's freedom just because they would add an oceanic frontage to the resources of the great 
continent, an advantage as yet denied to the Russian tenant of the pivot region.” 

Nicholas J. Spykman, The Geography of the Peace, ed. Helen R. Nicholl (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & World, 1944; repr., Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books, 1969), 43. 

Sidem, America's Strategy in Worid Politics: The United States and the Balance of Power (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1942), 24. 

7Eugene Staley, "The Myth of the Continents," Foreign Affairs vol. 19 n. 3 (April 1941): 488. 
Emphasis in original. 

8Quoted in Alton Frye, Nazi Germany and the American Hemisphere, 1933-1941 (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1967), p. 190. 

9walter Lippmann, U.S. Foreign Policy: Shield of the Republic (Boston: Little, Brown, 1943), 109. 
See also William Langer and S. Everett Gleason, The Challenge to Isolation and The Undeclared War (New 
York: Harper, 1952 and 1953); Robert Dallek, Franklin D. Roosevelt and American Foreign Policy, 1932- 
1945 (New York: Oxford University Press, 1979), esp. 173, 181, 214-15, 219, 228, 231, 256, 266. 
According to Sumner Welles (quoted in Ibid., 321), Roosevelt's grasp of geopolitics was “almost 
instinctive." 
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After the war, Stalin's domination of Eastern and Central Europe provoked fears 
that he had replaced Hitler as a contender for European hegemony. Advocates of 
containment also assumed that the Soviet Union could mobilize conquered industrial 
economies for war against the United States. George Kennan, an architect of containment, 
explained that the United States had to assure "that no single Continental land power should 
come to dominate the entire Eurasian land mass...become a great sea power as well as land 
power...and enter...on an overseas expansion hostile to ourselves and supported by the 
immense resources of the interior of Europe and Asia."|0 Likewise, a 1948 National 
Security Council report stated that "there are in Europe and Asia areas of great potential 
power which if added to the...Soviet world would enable the latter to become so superior 
in manpower, resources and territory that the prospect for the survival of the United States 


as a free nation would be slight."! 1 Containment, like the U.S. participation in the war 


against Hitler, was inspired by moral and economic motives as well. But even at the end of 
the Cold War, the chief goal of containment remained, in President George Bush's words, 
"to prevent any hostile power or group of powers from dominating the Eurasian land 
mass."!2 

This focus on the Eurasian land mass, from Mackinder to Bush, stemmed from the 
geopolitical axiom that the wealthier the conquest, the more wealth and power gained. 
Kennan thus argued for limiting containment to protection of only those "centers of 
industrial and military power"--the United States, Great Britain, Germany and Central 
Europe, the Soviet Union, and Japan--which have the "requisite conditions of climate, of 
industrial strength, of population and of tradition" capable of generating significant 
"amphibious power."!3 In 1951, Secretary of State Dean Acheson justified the 
deployment of additional U.S. troops to Europe by noting that “outside our own country, 
free Europe has the greatest number of scientists, the greatest industrial production, and the 


10George F. Kennan, American Diplomacy 1900-1950 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951), 
5. 

1INSC 7, reprinted in Foreign Relations of the United States, 1948, vol. 1, General; The United 
Nations, part 2 (Washington, D.C., U.S. GPO, 1976), 546. Similar claims appear in NSC 20/4 (Ibid., 
665), which Truman approved in November 1948. 

12George Bush, National Security Strategy of the United States, 1990-1991 (New York: Brassey's, 
1990), p. 5. See also John Lewis Gaddis, Strategies of Containment: A Critical Appraisal of Postwar 
American National Security Policy (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1982); Melvyn P. Leffler, "The 
American Conception of National Security" and replies, American Historical Review 89 (April 1984): 346- 
400. 

13Quoted in Gaddis, Strategies of Containment, 30; see also Kennan, The Realities of American 
Foreign Policy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1954), 63-65; Barry Posen and Stephen Van 
Evera, "Departure from Containment,” International Security 8:1 (Summer 1983): 3-45; and Stephen Walt, 
"The Case for Finite Containment: Analyzing U.S. Grand Strategy,” International Security 14:1 (Summer 
1989): 17-18. 
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largest pool of skilled manpower in the world. It has a tremendous shipbuilding capacity, 
essential to control of the seas."!4 International relations theorist Kenneth Waltz makes a 
similar point when he writes that "only Japan, Western Europe, and the Middle East are 
prizes that if won by the Soviet Union would alter the balance of GNPs and the distribution 
of resources enough to be a danger." 15 

But the notion that GNPs can be transferred between capitals like money wired 
between banks has long had its critics. Adam Smith's The Wealth of Nations (published in 
1776, as the American colonists declared their independence) concluded with a diatribe 
against maintaining the "showy equipage" of "countries which contribute neither revenue 
nor military force towards the support of an empire." 16 Smith thought that empire often 
drained the mother country because the costs of seizing and defending colonies from 
imperial rivals typically exceeded the low revenues collected from them. Nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century writers have advanced a more ambitious claim, that even cheap and 
unopposed conquest among modern states did not pay. The British free-trade advocate, 
Richard Cobden, pronounced in 1849 that where "one empire will take possession, by 
force of arms, of its neighbor's territory,...the accession of territory would be a source of 
weakness, not of strength."!7 On the eve of World War I, Norman Angell's The Great 
Illusion popularized the notion that "it is a logical fallacy and an optical illusion in Europe to 


regard a nation as increasing its wealth when it increases its territory." 18 Postwar theorists 


have since resuscitated Angell's claims. Klaus Knorr’s Power of Nations argues that "the 
conquest of territory for economic reasons has become an anachronism."!9 Carl Kaysen 
agrees that "the extent to which the conquest of new territory added to the economic 


14Quoted in Eliot A. Cohen, "Do We Still Need Europe?” Commentary 81:1 (January 1986): 29. 


5waltz, Theory of International Politics, 172. 

16Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations, (1776; repr. New York: Moder Library, 1937), 899; for 
Smith's general critique of empire, see 557-96. For other early liberal views of conquest, see Donald 
Winch, Classical Political Economy and Colonies (London: G. Bell and Sons, 1965) and Alan Milward, 
The New Order and the French Economy (Oxford: Clarendon, 1970), 3-17. 

17Richard Cobden, Speeches on Questions of Public Policy, eds. John Bright and James Rogers 
(London: Macmillan, 1870), vol. 1, 484. See also idem, Political Wntings (New York: D. Appleton, 
1867), vol 1, 191-98, 244-52, 262-66, 463. 

\8Norman Angell, The Great Illusion: A Study of the Relation of Military Power to National 
Advantage, 4th rev. and enl. ed. (New York: G.P. Putnam's Sons, 1913), 34; cf. 107-130. Fora 
contemporary critique, see JH. Jones, The Economics of War and Conquest: An Examination of Mr. 
Norman Angell's Economic Doctrines (London: P.S. King & Son, 1915). On Angell's impact, see J.D.B. 
Miller, Norman Angell and the Futility of War (London: Macmillan, 1986), esp. 4-10, 37-39. 

19k laus M. Knorr, The Power of Nations: The Political Economy of International Relations (New 
York: Basic Books, 1975), 124-25. Knorr originally presented this argument in On the Uses of Military 
Power in the Nuclear Age (Princeton: Princeton Unversity Press, 1966), 21-34. 
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strength of the conqueror is questionable."20 Martin McGuire concludes that "much of the 
surplus that accrues to modern populations is simply not available to a conqueror." ! 
Other political scientists and economists have made similar claims.22 

This "liberal" view of conquest has been used not only to criticize empire and 
imperialism, but also to challenge traditional realist arguments about power-balancing and 
the likelihood of war. If the conquest of modern societies is economically futile, balancing- 
-including the use of force to stop conquerors--becomes less important and less likely. 
Cobden used this idea as ammunition against British intervention against Russia in the 
Crimea, and Angell's Great Illusion served as the bible of interwar British isolationists. 
Similarly, opponents of the U.S. entry into World War II argued that internal resistance by 
the occupied societies would have minimized German and Japanese gains from 
conquest.23 And critics of containment argued that the Soviet Union could not mobilize a 
conquered Western Europe for war against the United States.24 

The liberal view of conquest has also been used to explain an apparent secular 
decline in war over the course of modern history and to predict peace among developed 


nations.2) This idea is distinct from--though typically advanced as part of--the more 


20Carl Kaysen, "Is War Obsolete? A Review Essay,” Intemational Security 14:4 (Spring 1990): 54. 

21Martin C. McGuire, "The Revolution in International Security,” Challenge (March-April 1990): 8. 

22Raymond Aron, Peace and War: A Theory of International Relations, trans. Richard Howard and 
Annette Baker Fox (New York: Praeger, 1968), 257; Kenneth Boulding, "The Economics and 
Noneconomics of the World War Industry," Contemporary Policy Issues 4:4 (Oct. 1986): 12-21; Alisdair 
Buchan, "Technology and World Politics," in Brian Porter, ed., The Aberystwyth Papers: International 
Politics 1919-1969 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1972), 160-82; Robert Gilpin, War and Change in 
World Politics (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 106-185, 221-23; John Mueller, Retreat 
from Doomsday: The Obsolescence of Major War (New York: Basic Books, 1989), 222-23; and especially 
Richard Rosecrance, The Rise of the Trading State: Commerce and Conquest in the Modern World (New 
York: Basic Books, 1986). 

23Bruce Russett, No Clear and Present Danger: A Skeptical View of the United States Entry into 
World War II (New York: Harper & Row, 1972), 33-34, 62. For a contemporary isolationist view, see 
Lawrence Dennis, "The Economic Consequences of American Intervention," in Justus D. Doenecke, ed., In 
Danger Undaunted: The Anti-Interventionist Movement of 1940-1941 as Revealed in the Papers of the 
America First Committee (Stanford: Hoover Institution Press, 1990), 200-205. Most isolationists, 
however, stressed the difficulty of intercontinental power projection, rather than of economic mobilization. 
See Manfred Jonas, Isolationism in America, 1935-1941 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1966). 

24christopher Layne, “Atlanticism Without NATO," Foreign Policy no. 67 (Summer 1987): 38; 
Earl C. Ravenal, "Europe Without America: The Erosion of NATO," Foreign Affairs 63:5 (Summer 
1985): 1034; Jerry Sanders, "Security and Choice," World Policy Journal 1 (Summer 1984): 713; and 
Sherle Schwenninger and Jerry Sanders, “The Democrats and a New Grand Strategy,” World Policy Journal 
3 (Summer 1986): 400. One who favored containment on moral grounds nevertheless agreed: Stanley 
Kober, "Can NATO Survive?" Intemational Affairs 59 (Summer 1983): 343-45. 

25Kaysen, "Is War Obsolete?;" McGuire, “Revolution in International Security;" Mueller, Retreat 
from Doomsday, 221-23; Gilpin, War and Change, 219-23; Robert Jervis, "The Future of World Politics; 
Will it Resemble the Past?" International Security 16:3 (Winter 1991/92): 48-50; and--relating to the 
postindustrial era—Stephen Van Evera, "Primed for Peace: Europe After the Cold War,” International 
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general “war-does-not-pay" argument, which also includes the high costs of modem 
warfare. When conquest paid, it was only natural that, as Frederick the Great put it, "at all 
times it was the principle of great states to subjugate all whom they could and to extend 


their power continuously."26 But now that conquest no longer pays, goes the argument, 


even power-hungry despots have lost their appetite for neighboring real-estate, eliminating 
an age-old cause of war. 

A variant of the liberal view has been advanced in support of civilian- and guerrilla- 
based defense policies. Guerrilla-warfare strategists argue that local knowledge and 
popular support enable a committed few to impose high costs on occupying armies and 
disrupt economic collaboration.27 — Advocates of non-violent, civilian-based defenses 
argue that preparation and training in civil disobedience could economically and politically 
paralyze invaded countries, and thus deny a conqueror any gains.28 Rather than claim that 
conquest is always unprofitable, proponents argue that preparation and training in these 
“porcupine” strategies can make it so. But arguments for their effectiveness share liberal 
assumptions about the power potential of civil society, and provide support for the liberal 
view of conquest. 

Not all realists think that conquest pays, and not all liberals think that it does not. 
The defining principle of political realism, that the international system is an anarchic arena 
governed by distributions of power, rests upon no inherent assumptions about the sources 
of power. But the assumption that conquest pays strengthens the age-old realist argument 


Security 15:3 (Winter 1990/91): 14-16. Ted Hopf emphasizes the cumulativity of resources in a general 
theory of the causes of war in “Polarity, the Offense-Defense Balance, and War,” American Political Science 
Review 85:2 (June 1991): 477-78. 


26Quoted in Gerhard Ritter, Frederick the Great (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1968), 66. 
See also Martin Wight, Power Politics, eds. H. Bull and C. Holbraad (New York: Holmes & Meier, 
1978), 144-56. 

27k ennan proposed in a controversial 1957 radio talk that Europe adopt Swiss-type paramilitary forces 
whose "function should be primarily internal rather than external” and which should be trained to "offer 
whatever overt resistance might be possible to a foreign invader but also to constitute the cores of a civil 
resistance movement on any territory...overrun by the enemy." George F. Kennan, Russia, the Atom and 
the West (New York: Harper & Bros., 1958), 63. See also Walter Lacqueur, ed., The Guerrilla Reader: A 
Historical Anthology (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1977). For a critical review of recent 
proposals, see Stephen J. Flanagan, "Nonprovocative and Civilian-Based Defenses,” in Joseph S. Nye, Jr., 
Graham T. Allison, and Albert Carnesale, eds., Fateful Visions: Avoiding Nuclear Catastrophe 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger, 1988), 393-410. 

28Gene Sharp, Civilian-Based Defense (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990); Gene Sharp, 
Making Europe Unconquerable: The Potential of Civilian-Based Deterrence and Defense (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Ballinger, 1985); Gene Keyes, "Strategic Non-Violent Defense,” Journal of Strategic Studies 4:2 
(June 1981): 125-151; Adam Roberts, ed., Civilian Resistance as a National Defence: Non-Violent Action 
against Aggression, 2nd ed. (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1969); Anders Boserup and Andrew Mack, 
War Without Weapons: Non-Violence in National Defense (New York: Schocken, 1975); Stephen King 
Hall, Defense in the Nuclear Age (London: Victor Gallancz, 1958), 145-59. 
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that states should and will balance against conquerors. Where realists admit that conquest 
might not pay (as when Waltz claims that "force is always on the side of the governed”), 


they weaken the deductive strength of balance-of-power strategy and theory.29 Likewise, 


the liberal doctrine that free trade maximizes wealth entails no presumptions about the 
profitability of conquest, allowing astute liberals like Jeremy Bentham to distinguish 
between profitless overseas colonies and profitable continental conquests.39 It is difficult 
to do full justice to the variety of opinion within schools of thought as broad as realism and 
liberalism. But these labels provide a useful way to distinguish between two contending 
sets of assumptions, predictions, and prescriptions. 


The Liberal Argument 

Four reasons have been advanced to support the liberal view of conquest. First, 
modem societies are inherently nationalistic and thus will oppose foreign rule with 
unremitting hostility. Second, the maintenance of control over politically hostile societies is 
expensive. Third, economic resistance and the stultifying effects of repression would 
withhold or reduce modern societies’ social surplus. Fourth, conquest results in 
opportunity costs because gains in trade with free and prosperous nations are forgone. 

Nationalism, the desire to be governed by members of one's own culture, provides 
an explanation for the hostility of developing and developed societies to foreign rule. 
Robert Gilpin claims that "the imperial game of territorial conquest for the sake of 
exploitation [was] discovered by Napoleonic France to be costly in an age of 
nationalism."3! Richard Rosecrance and others think that it was only in the nineteenth 
century that nationalism had become sufficiently virulent to make “foreign rule 
impracticable."32 Liberals would agree that nationalism is pervasive in twentieth-century 


29waltz explains that foreign "governors, being few in number, depend for the exercise of their rule on 
the more or less willing assent of their subjects. If sullen disregard is the response to every command, no 
government can rule." Waltz, Theory of International Politics, 188. Kennan falls into the same 
inconsistency when he writes that “one must not be too frightened of those who aspire to world 
domination" because of "the continued and undiminished relevance in the modern world of Gibbon's 
assertion that ‘there is nothing more contrary to nature than the attempt to hold in obedience distant 
provinces.” Memoirs 1925-1950 (New York: Pantheon Books, 1967), 129-30. 

30 According to Bentham, "the new property, being contiguous, is laid on his old property...the 
inhabitants, as many as he thinks fit to set his mark on, go to increase his armies; their substance, as 
much as he thinks fit to squeeze from them, goes into his own purse." Bentham, "A Plan for a Universal 
and Perpetual Peace," in Works, ed. John Browning, vol. IT, 557. On overseas colonies, see Ibid., 457 and 
"Emancipate Your Colonies! Shewing the Uselessness and Mischievousness of Distant Dependencies to an 
European State,” in [bid., vol. [V, 407-18. 


31Gilpin, War and Change, 142. 
32Rosecrance, Rise of the Tradin g State, 34; cf. 135, 176. Kaysen, “Is War Obsolete?" 52. 
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industrial societies, nearly impossible to eradicate, and a potent motivation for struggle 
against foreign domination.33 

Political hostility reduces the profits of conquest both by raising the costs of empire 
and by reducing its revenues. The costs are increased by the fact that nationalistic 
populations will rebel absent an expensive and permanent repressive apparatus, which even 
then may not be able to contain costly assasinations, riots, insurgencies, and wars of 
independence. The European overseas empires, imposed cheaply on backward, pre- 
nationalistic societies, saw pacification costs soar after these societies caught fire with 
nationalism. As Knorr points out, "the French required only thirty thousand men to 
subdue Algeria in 1830. In 1962, they could not subdue her with a force twenty times as 
large."34 

Liberals also contend that, as Angell put it, "the exaction of tribute from a 
conquered people has become an economic impossibility.">> Modern societies will 
withhold, reduce, or eliminate their economic surpluses from detested rulers. This is 
possible, according to Rosecrance, because "highly developed economies are much more 
dependent upon social cooperation and obedience to the rulers of the state than are primitive 


or transitional economic systems."36 In other words, modernization itself provides 


nationalistic populations with unique possibilities for economic noncooperation. 

There are three plausible justifications for this claim. First, modernization increases 
the potential for political and economic collective action. International relations theorists 
may have borrowed this idea from research in comparative politics. Robert Dahl's 
Polyarchy contends that “economic development itself generates the conditions of a 
pluralistic social order," in part because advanced economies "automatically distribute 
political resources and political skills to a vast variety of individuals, groups, and 


33Emest Gellner’s Nations and Nationalism (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1983) provides a 
persuasive explanation for the link between development and nationalism. Peasants living in small, 
isolated, agrarian communities have little contact with their rulers and care little about their cultural 
credentials. But these communities dissolve as modernization creates “a mobile, literate, culturally 
standardized, interchangeable population.” This occurs because states provide mass education to create a 
basically literate and numerate work-force, while the population seeks education to compete for the growing 
number of industrial and service jobs. Because non-agricultural workers depend on their proficiency in a 
shared culture for economic advancement, they prefer rulers who share their language and other traits subject 
to discrimination. In this way, modern peoples identify with the state, or potential state, that promises to 
protect their cultures. 


34k norr, Power of Nations, 112. 
35 Angell, Great Illusion, 45. 
36Rosecrance, Trading State, 36-37; cf. 128, 135, 176. 
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organizations."3/ Just as important is the increased population densities which facilitate 
social self-organization. As Marx and Engels argued in the Communist Manifesto, "the 
improved means of communication that are created by modern industry and that place the 
workers of different localities in contact with one another" are essential "to centralize the 
numerous local struggles, all of the same character, into one national struggle between 


classes."38 Political skills and resources, combined with easy and rapid communication, 


invest modern societies with the potential to bargain collectively, boycott, and strike, and 
thus to withhold resources from illegitimate regimes. 
Secondly, skilled labor may be inherently more difficult to exploit than unskilled 
labor. McGuire has this in mind when he argues that: 
the costs to a tyrant of extracting a surplus out of a conquered territory will 
increase as more and more of the indigenous product of the territory is 
attributable to human capital. Seizing gold, rubber, minerals, lumber, or 
other natural resources must be surely less costly than enlisting sufficient 


cooperation from an enslaved population to produce electronic parts, 
computer programs, or reliable transportation.39 


Economic transaction-cost analyses support this argument.40 Monitoring the performance 
of complex tasks requires considerable attention and expertise, making it difficult to detect 
and penalize slack working. Sabotage is easier too, and potentially more damaging since 
manufacturing relies on valuable and often delicate equipment. If the exploitability of work 
is inversely related to its complexity, then higher levels of development should provide 
greater opportunities for economic resistance by nationalist populations. Dahl agrees, 
noting that "compulsion and coercion are often damaging to incentives. In an advanced 
economy, long-run performance under threat or coercion is less productive at all levels than 
a more willing performance based on voluntary compliance."4! 


37 Robert Dahl, Polyarchy: Participation and sition (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1971), 
77. Dahl points out, however, that development is neither necessary nor sufficient for polyarchy. Cf. 68- 
71. 


38From Robert C. Tucker, ed., The Marx-Engels Reader, 2nd ed. (New York: W.W. Norton, 1978), 
480-81. 


39McGuire, "Revolution in International Security,” 8. Kaysen, "Is War Obsolete?", 53. 

40s tefano Fenoaltea, "Slavery and Supervision in Comparative Perspective: A Model," The Journal 
of Economic History 44:3 (Sept. 1984), esp. 635-68. Economists have also argued that performance is 
motivated by identification with ultimate goals as well as by pay, at least after one's salary has reached the 
point of diminishing returns. John K. Galbraith, The New Industrial State, 4th ed. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1985), 136-47. Experimental studies have shown that morale and motivation have a slight effect 
on assembly-line productivity, but morale would surely suffer more from national subjugation than, say, 
not enough coffee breaks. Charles Perrow, Complex Organizations, 3rd ed. (New York: Random House, 
1986), 86-87. 


41Dahi, Polyarchy, 77. 
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Third, foreign control may interfere with other requisites of productivity. Foreign 
domination automatically impoverishes modern industrial economies, it is argued, by 
precluding subversive yet economically critical communication practices and technologies. 
According to Stephen Van Evera, the productivity of highly developed societies depends on 
free access to information, which in turn: 

requires a free domestic press, and access to foreign publications, foreign 

travel, personal computers, and photocopiers. But police measures needed 

to subdue a conquered society require that these technologies and practices 


be forbidden, because they also carry subversive ideas. Thus critical 
elements of the economic fabric now must be ripped out to maintain control 


over conquered polities.42 
Van Evera applies this argument to post-industrial economies, but they should apply to a 
lesser extent to "smokestack" economies as well. In sum, modernization enhances modern 


societies’ social power by facilitating collective action and by making their economic 
productivity dependent on uncoerceable skilled labor and politically dangerous practices 
and technologies. 

Finally, an old liberal criticism of empire stresses the opportunity costs of conquest: 
conquerors lose the gains from trade and investment that they would have enjoyed had they 
opted for peace over ageression.43 Contemporary theorists claim that this was more true 


than ever after the Industrial Revolution, because "there was no sense in using military 
force to acquire power and wealth when they could be obtained more efficiently through 
peaceful economic development and trade."44 Conquest can result in three sorts of 
opportunity costs: those arising from war costs, from loss of trade outside the empire, and 
from loss of trade with conquered nations. Since the first two are predicted by realist 
balance-of-power theory, only the third is properly part of the liberal critique. After all, 
realists hold that it is precisely high war costs which deter conquest. If war costs are low 
(a situation which realists aim to prevent), the smallest imperial profits would provide the 
conqueror with additional investment capital for domestic use. Opportunity costs arising 
from third-party economic sanctions, like the British blockade of Germany during both 
world wars, or the UN embargo of Iraq after the latter invaded Kuwait, also depend upon 


42V an Evera, "Primed for Peace,” 14-15. 

43) ean-Fran¢ois Melon, a French liberal economist, wrote in 1734 "To encourage marriages, to grant 
assistance to fathers burdened with large families, to take charge of the education of orphans and foundlings 
is to strengthen the State much more than conquest would. In so far as what the capture of a town 
ordinarily costs in men and money, compared to its value, there is always a loss for the conqueror, who is 
certain to meet with subsequent resistance.” Quoted in Milward, New Order, 3. 

44R osecrance, Trading State, 139. Also making this claim are Aron, Peace and War, 257; Boulding, 
"Economics and Noneconomics,” 14-17; Buchan, "Technology and World Politics," 177; Gilpin, War and 
Change, 106-185; Kaysen, "Is War Obsolete?" 56-57; and Knorr, Uses of Military Power, 21-34. 
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international rather than intra-imperial politics. But a third opportunity cost can arise from 
nationalistic resistance. Both Angell's Great Illusion and John Maynard Keynes’ The 
Consequences of the Peace (a 1920 critique of the heavy reparations the Allies demanded 
from Germany) stressed that free and thriving trading partners are more economically 


useful than taxed but withering appendages.45 This assumes that free trade is the norm, 


because trade barriers decrease trading gains. But if free trade is given, and if conquest 
does in fact ruin modern economies, then conquerors will suffer opportunity costs from 
forgone trade with their possessions. 

In sum, the liberal view of conquest holds that modernization increases nationalism, 
collective action potential, and the dependence of individual productivity on worker 
goodwill and freely-flowing information. Together, these factors increase the costs and 
diminish the benefits of conquest, and result in long-term losses from forgone trade. 


A Realist Argument 

While most realists assume that the conquest of modern societies pays, they have 
never tried systematically to prove it. Still, a good argument can be marshalled from the 
realist theory that the strong can coerce the weak. In addition, basic observations about 
modernization provide three reasons to think that as countries industrialize they become 
tastier and easier prey for ruthless conquerors. First, and requiring little further argument: 
modernization vastly increases the economic surplus produced. The richer a country, the 
more that can be stolen from it, so nationalistic resistance would have to be very effective to 
make conquest unprofitable. Second, modernization increases the efficiency of coercion, 
because it centralizes control over coercive resources, facilitates the quick deployment of 
this power over expansive regions, and gives hostage societies more to lose from 
resistance. Third, a relatively low-cost investment in repression prevents most people in 
modern societies from contributing to the collective good of resistance. 

If there is a distinctively realist theory about the profitability of conquest, it is that 
coercion works. Realists habitually use theories of coercion to explain why sovereign 
states bend to threats and demands.4® Coercion is typically a weapon of the strong against 
the weak, because strong states can effectively threaten weak ones without fear of 
retaliation. It is for this reason that realists predict that small, vulnerable countries without 


45 Angell, Great Illusion, 50-67; John M. Keynes, The Economic Consequences of the Peace (New 
York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1920). 

46For an especially lucid explication of coercion theory, see Thomas C. Schelling, Arms and Influence 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1966), 1-34, 69-91, 170-84. 
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effective allies will form alliances (i.e., bandwagon) with powerful neighbors.4 7 Coercion 
then should be especially easy against defeated and occupied countries, which can neither 
protect their populations from harm nor retaliate. Thus Hans Morgenthau claimed in 


Politics Among Nations that conquest "without prospects for speedy recovery usually 
breaks the will to resist of the conquered people."48 


Obviously great powers, especially irresolute ones, have not always been 
successful in coercing weak Third World countries.+? But history shows that merciless 
conquerors have in fact successfully pacified and exploited modern, industrial societies. 
The Soviet Union, for example, extracted about 6 billion marks in reparations from a 
passive East Germany each year between 1947 and 1953; this was 33%, falling to 18%, of 
East German GNP as the base economy recovered from World War 11.59 Even if the costs 
of all 400,000 Soviet troops deployed in East Germany--a force designed to battle the entire 
West--are counted, the control costs were roughly only a quarter of the total gains.>! 
Finally, although reparations were terminated soon after the June 17, 1953, 
demonstrations in East Germany, this was probably due more to the recognition that this 
new ally would remain in the Soviet orbit indefinitely, and should thus be fattened for 
future use.>? 

Western Europe under German domination during World War II provides further 
compelling examples. In stark contrast to liberal predictions, nationalistic and 
industrialized nations failed to withhold, eliminate, or significantly reduce their economic 
surpluses, nor did they impose enough costs to take a bite out of the conqueror's gains. 
Through financial transfers alone, Germany was able to mobilize an annual average of 30% 


47Stephen M. Walt, The Origins of Alliances (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1987), 28-33; 172- 
78. 

48M orgenthau, Politics among Nations, 81. For discussion of coercion between victor and 
vanquished, see Paul Kecskemeti, Strategic Surrender: The Politics of Victory and Defeat (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1958) and Schelling, Anms and Influence, ch. 1. 

49 Andrew Mack, "Why Big Nations Lose Small Wars: The Politics of Asymmetric Conflict,” World 
Politics 27:2 (January 1975): 175-200. 

S0These figures, which do not count technology and deported labor taken from Germany, are from 
Heinz KGhler, Economic Integration in the Soviet Bloc with an East German Case Study (New York: 
Praeger, 1965), ch. 1. Paul Marer accepts these figures, and provides additional data on the lesser exactions 
from other Eastern European nations, in "Soviet Economic Policy in Eastern Europe,” in U.S. Congress, 
Joint Economic Committee, Reorientation and Commercial Relations of the Economies of Eastern Europe 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1974), 135-63. 

5 1 Based on average East German wage data for 1951, from Wolfgang F. Stolper, The Structure of the 
East German Economy (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960), 431. 

52As Margaret Levi argues in Of Rule and Revenue (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1988), 
rulers choose extraction rates according to their time horizons. On Soviet policy, see Ann L. Phillips, 
Soviet Policy Toward East Germany Reconsidered: The Postwar Decade (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 
Press, 1986). 
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of French and Czech prewar national income, 42-44% of Dutch, Belgian, and Norwegian 
prewar national income, and at least 25% of Czech prewar national income.>3 This does 
not include the value of the booty and the surprisingly productive slave labor Germany also 
gained from its new empire.°+ And the fact that continental coal shortages sharply limited 
industrial production in these countries makes German success all the more astonishing.»> 
Control costs could not have exceeded several percent of German gains, because few 
German troops, police, and administrators were needed to suppress all outward signs of 
resistance. In France in late 1941, for example, a half-million German soldiers (for the 


most part training or manning the coastal perimeter), 6,000 German police, and 1,500 
officials proved sufficient to pacify a country of 42 million.»® 


To put the European mobilization rates in perspective, consider that military 
spending in France in 1939 had reached 23% of national income in 1939.57 Thus the 
Nazis mobilized French resources at least as fully as had the Third Republic on the eve of 
war! This fell short of the levels of military spending reached by United States, Britain, 


S3Mobilization data for the Czech Protectorate (which do not include goods and services Germany 
consumed within its borders, and therefore understate the Czech contribution) from Jaroslav Krejci, "The 
Bohemian-Moravian War Economy,” in M. C. Kaser and E. A. Radice, eds., The Economic History of 
Eastern Europe, 1919-1975, Vol. 2: Interwar Policy, the War, and Reconstruction (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1986), 452-92. All other financial transfer data (which take into account purchasing power parities and 
black market rates) from Oberkommando der Wehrmacht, Forschungsstelle fiir Wehrwirtschaft [German 
Supreme Command's Research Office for War Economy],"Die finanziellen Leistungen der besetzten Gebiete 
bis Ende Marz 1944", October 1944, reproduced with commentary in Christoph Buchheim, "Die besetzten 
Lander im Dienste der deutschen Kriegswirtschaft wahrend des Zweiten Weltkriegs", Vierteljahrshefte_fiir 
Zeitgeschichte 34 (April 1986): 117-45. Income data (net national product) from Colin Clark, The 
Conditions of Economic Progress, 3rd ed. (London: Macmillan, 1957), with French income reduced 5% to 
compensate for the wartime separation of Alsace-Lorraine. Income data converted into Reichsmarks 
according to the 1940 "real" exchange rates used in the above-cited German study. 

54Plunder was especially extensive in France; see Milward, New Order; and France, Présidence du 
Conseil, Commission Consultative des Dommages et des Reparations. Dommages subis par la France et 
l'Union Francaise du fait de la guerre et de l'occupation ennemie (1939-1945), Part imputable 4 l'Allemagne. 
9 vols. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1947-1951). On slave labor, see Edward L. Homze, Foreign Labor in 
Nazi Germany (Princeton: Princeton 

SSjohn R. Gillingham, Ip 
(London: Methuen, 1985). The of coal > the difference i in po sates 
within occupied Western Europe, according to coal allocation data in Sven-Olof Olsson, German Coal and 
Swedish Fuel 1939-1945 (Goteborg: Institute of Economic History of Goteborg University, 1975), 120-23, 
135-41. 

56France, Commission Consultative des Dommages et des Reparations, Dommages, vol. 2, 375. 
Data on officials and police from Wemer Best (a high German official in occupied France and later 
Denmark), "Die deutschen Aufsichtsverwaltungen in Frankreich, Belgien, den Niederlanden, Norwegen, 
Danemark, und im Protektorat Bohmen und Mahren,” September 1941, Records of German Field 
Commands, National Archives, T501/101/1367; and Norman Rich, Hitler's War Aims, vol. 2: The 
Establishment of the New Order (New York: Norton, 1974), 208. 


57 British and German mobilization rates were about the same. Anthony Adamthwaite, France and the 
Coming of the Second World War, 1936-1939 (London: Cass, 1977), 164. 
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and Germany (54%, 47%, and 60% of national income, respectively), but these 
belligerents did not face the same raw material bottlenecks.58 Hitler's "hostile takeover" of 
European nations enabled him to mobilize a European war economy for the duration of the 
war. 

Germany profited from Europe's skilled technicians and high-tech industries as 
well as its farmers, miners, builders, railway workers, and craftsmen. Dutch Philips 
provided radios to the Luftwaffe, and the German Navy even placed a development 


contract for new submarine components in Rotterdam.? The collaboration of the Belgian 


electronics industry was so extensive that the German conglomerate AEG fretted about the 
expansion of its Belgian competition.60 Almost all European production was useful to the 
German war economy, and although many firms drew the line at arms production, even 
this was usually an empty gesture. In Belgium, the Fabrique Nationale agreed to produce 
its famous small arms on the condition that the Germans "take over” its Liége plant with 79 
supervisors, and Cockerill Steel rejected a German Navy order for gun barrels until they 
were renamed "tubes."6! Throughout the war, construction companies built air bases, 
coastal fortifications, and submarine pens, all to be used to prevent the Allied liberation of 
"Fortress Europe. "62 

Comparing Germany's industrial conquests with its agrarian conquests provides 
further evidence for the realist view that modernization makes conquest more profitable 
rather than less. Table 1 ranks the occupied countries by their level of modernization, and 
compares the average yearly amount that citizens of the occupied countries were compelled 
to contribute (under the rubric of "occupation costs" and "clearing deficits") to the German 
war economy. As the table makes clear, Germany was able to mobilize the more modern 
economies--Norway, Belgium, Netheriands, and France--much more intensively than the 
less modern ones--Greece, Poland, and Serbia. 


58Mark Harrison, "Resource Mobilization for World War II,” Economic History Review, 2nd ser., 41 
(1988): 184-85. 

5°Gerhard Hirschfeld, Nazi Rule an ‘ 
1940-1945, trans. L. Willmot (New York: i 1988), 183-92. 

60;ohn Gillingham, Belgian Business in the Nazi New Order (Ghent: Jan Dhondt Stichting, 1977), 

61For several such examples, see Peter F. Klemm, "German Economic Policies in Belgium from 1940 
to 1944" (Ph.D. diss., University of Michigan, 1973), 213-32. 

62Hirschfeld, Nazi Rule, 189fn, 211-13; Milward, New Order, 134, 278. 
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Table 1. European Modernization Levels and Contributions 
to the German War Economy During World War 1163 


GNP/capita, 1938 Average annual burden/capita 
Country (Germany=100) (Reichsmarks) 
Norway 115 447 
Belgium 90 306 
Netherlands 82 360 
France 76 228 


Greece 27 
Poland (General-Government) 108 
Serbia 3 45 


Table 1 does not take into account Germany's control costs, but it appears that 
modernization helped minimize these as well. Armed guerrillas were virtually non-existent 
in Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and Czechoslovakia, only marginally active in the 
mountainous regions of France and upper Italy, and greatest in the Balkans.©4 In the 


Netherlands, active resisters numbered around a thousand, or less than a tenth of one 
percent of the population.©5 At their peak, French partisans numbered only around 


400,000, or just 1% of the French population; most of these were unarmed and joined just 
before the liberation.66 In February 1944, Yugoslav partisans totalled 250,000, or 1.7% 
of the Yugoslav population; moreover, they tied down several German divisions and their 
numbers continued to grow until the end of the war.®7 


63GNP per capita from Paul Bairoch, "Europe's Gross National Product: 1800-1975," Journal of 
European Economic History 5 (Fall 1976): 297. Financial transfer data from Oberkommando der 
Wehrmacht, “Finanziellen Leistungen.". Population data from B.R. Mitchell, European Historical 
Statistics, 1750-1970, 2nd rev. ed (New York: Facts on File, 1981), and E. A. Radice, "Territorial 
Changes, Population Movements and Labor Supplies," in Kaser and Radice, eds., Economic History of 
Eastern Europe, vol. 2, 309- - 

64walter Laqueur, : A Histori d Criti (Boston: Little Brown, 1976), 202-38. 
For overviews of European resistance, see Henri Michel, 
1945 (London: 1972); M.R.D. Foot, Resistance: European Resistance to Nazism, 1940-1945 (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1977); and Jorgen Haestrup, European Resistance Movements, 1939-1945: A Complete 
History (Westport, Conn.: Meckler, 1981). 

©5Wemer Warmbrunn, The Dutch under German Occupation, 1940-1945 (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1963), 266 gives 1,200 full time resisters. 

66Robert O. Paxton, Vichy France: Old Guard and New Order, 1940-1944 (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1972), 294-5; and Gordon Wright “Reflections on the French Resistance," Political 
Science Quarterly 77 (1962): 337-39. 

67Haestrup, European Resistance Movements, 474. 
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Modernization makes nations easy to coerce for three reasons. One is that 


modernization allows tyrants to monopolize coercive resources more easily.68 The 


division of labor in modern societies grants the state a real monopoly on violence, 
legitimate or not. In the eighteenth century, a population armed with rifles, like the 
American colonists, could do considerable damage to an occupying army. But after 
centuries of relying entirely on their state to protect them, from criminals as well as from 
conquerors, ordinary people's skills and tools for violence have not kept pace with those of 
modern militaries, police, and paramilitary forces. In World War II, the few active 
European resistance fighters were poorly armed, and depended almost entirely on Allied 
air-drops (most of which were intercepted by the Germans) for supplies.©? They had little 
chance to impose high costs on, much less defeat, Nazi troops equipped with artillery, 
machine guns, armored vehicles, and radio-locating systems. 

A second reason is that the rapid communication and mobility permitted by 
modemization allows conquerors to use their coercive resources efficiently. 
Communication links and technologies make surveillance easier.’° And since urbanization, 
roads, and mechanized forms of transport permit rapid and sequential responses to 
outbreaks of resistance, despots no longer have to distribute forces throughout their 
dominions. Morgenthau astutely observed, "Today the government of a world empire, 
appraised...by radio, would send within a few hours a squadron of bombers and a score of 
transports loaded with parachutists, mortars, and tanks, weapons of which it has a 
monopoly or near monopoly, to the revolting city and squelch the revolt with ease."7! 
Studies of guerrilla warfare typically conclude that modern societies, and particularly urban 
areas, do not provide a hospitable environment for armed resistance. 72 

Modern societies’ very wealth provides a third vulnerability to coercion. It is easier 
to coerce an industrial society than an agrarian one because its wealth can be held hostage 


68Morgenthau makes this point in Politics Among Nations, 299. For elaboration, see Stanislav 
Andreski, Military Organizaton and Society (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1968), 35-36; and 
Anthony Giddens, The Nation-State and Violence (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1987), 181-97. 

69The Allied Command concluded that "without the organization, communications, material, training 
and leadership which SOE [the British Special Operations Executive] supplied,... ‘resistance’ would have 
been of no military value." Quoted in M.R.D. Foot, S.O.E. in France: An Account of the Work of the 
British Special Operations Executive in France, 1940-44 (London: HMSO, 1966), 442. 

70Studies of totalitarianism, like Carl J. Friedrich and Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, Totalitarian 
Dictatorship and Autocracy (New York: Praeger, 1956), stressed the political implications of modern 
surveillance. See also Nathan Leites and Charles Wolf, Jr., Rebellion and Authority: An Analytic Essay 
on Insurgent Conflicts (Chicago: Markham, 1970), 132-48; and Giddens, Nation-State and Violence, 295- 
310. 

71Politics Among Nations, 299. 

72Edward E. Rice, Wars of the Third Kind: Conflict in Underdeveloped Countries (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1988), ch. 2; Laqueur, Guerrilla, 395 and passim. 
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for compliance. While all conquerors can resort to the age-old terror tactics of murder, 
rape, and slavery, cunning ones can also threaten modern societies’ plentiful industrial 
capital, national treasures, market networks, or centralized services. Modernization 
provides a wide range of vulnerable and highly valued property and freedoms; even the 
threat of administrative mismanagement can appear ominous to complex, service-dependent 
societies. And, despite liberal claims to the contrary, the fact that modern societies’ 
cooperation is needed to maintain economic production does not give them much 
bargaining leverage against rulers. By taking a fixed percentage of production, a conqueror 
provides powerful incentives for the population to perform and thus reap at least some of 
the benefits of their own labors. The populations themselves would face the gravest 
consequences of their own nonproductivity. Liberals are right about the importance of 
social collaboration to modern productivity, but they draw the wrong conclusion. Defeated 
societies will collaborate when their welfare depends on it. 

Even if a modern nation was willing to sacrifice everything above subsistence to 
deny gains to a conqueror, it would find it impossible to do so. Agrarian societies can 
eliminate their surpluses by reverting to subsistence farming, but modern societies must 
work to eat. During World War II, while farmers in the more developed areas of Europe 
continued to produce and sell their commercial crops, Serbian and Polish farmers 
consumed much of their own declining production. Modern urban workers do not have 
backyard gardens to fall back on, and the ingrained division between industrial and 
agricultural production in modern societies makes a return to the land difficult even without 
the interference of a repressive conqueror. All durable strikes depend on some form of 
strike pay, but that is rarely feasible for conquered societies.’3 The few historical cases of 
massive, nationalistic general strikes by modern societies involved atypically restrained 
conquerors. During World War I, Germany had no foodstuffs to spare for a normally 
grain-importing occupied Belgium, so it permitted an international relief effort to feed the 
Belgians rather than simply allowing them to starve.?4 Occupied Luxembourg did not gain 
access to this relief, and unlike Belgium collaborated fully with the Germans.75 Similarly, 
the strike-sustaining funds smuggled into the occupied Ruhr valley in 1923 were tolerated 
by the French because they feared Britain's reaction to more draconian economic 


736. A. Raidce, “Agriculture and Food,” in Kaiser and Radice, eds. Economic History of Eastem 
Europe, vol. 2, 366-397. Colin Crouch, Trade Unions: The Logic of Collective Action (Glasgow: 
Fontana, 1982), 89-93. 

7 4Henri Pirenne, La. (Paris: Presses Universitaires Francais, 1928). 

75Carlo Hemmer, L'é J e Luxembourg, vol. 1 (Luxembourg: Beffort, 1948); 


Gilbert Trausch, Contributions a (histoire sonata de_la question du Luxembourg, 1914-1922 
(Luxembourg: Saint-Paul, 1974). 
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countermeasures. The importance of these funds was revealed by the fact that when they 
dried up in the autumn of 1923, passive resistance collapsed.7© In most cases, a 
conqueror will be able to make a "work or starve" threat, and thereby compel economic 
collaboration. 


Thus, societies confronted by ruthless conquerors will generally decide that 
collaboration is a lesser evil than resistance. The remnants of their administrative bodies 
and elites, recognizing this, will agree. Pre-modern colonies were often ruled through the 
help of corrupt, class-based local elites.77 But even modem "satellite" or “puppet” 
governments will collaborate simply because they believe it is in the interest of their society 
as a whole to do so, regardless of selfish or ideological opportunism. 78 Nazi-occupied 


Europe was, for the most part, administered not by Quislings, but by politically mainstream 
officials. Thus, although Holland's chief economics official recognized that Germany 
planned to exploit Dutch productive capacity ruthlessly, he believed that extensive 
collaboration was the only way "to secure essential supplies for the population and maintain 
the country's economic and social structure. "79 He defended his own actions after the war 
(and indeed was pardoned and pensioned) by pointing out that refusal would have led 
much earlier to the kind of chaos and suffering experienced during the 1944-45 "hunger 
winter,” brought on in part by a Dutch railway strike.80 Dutch police collaboration was 
likewise justified on the grounds that resisters: 

have obviously not understood the gravity of the current situation. In their 

blindness they believe they can damage the occupying power by acts of 


sabotage, although in reality they can only damage the interests of the Dutch 
people. This cannot be permitted. Understand that the German authorities 


76See Walter A. McDougall, France's Rhineland Diplomacy, 1914-1924 (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1978) and Marc Trachtenberg, Reparation in World Politics (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1980). 


77Qn pre-modem collaboration see Ronald Robinson, "Non-European Foundations of European 
Imperialism: Sketch for a Theory of Collaboration,” in Roger Owen and Bob Sutciiff, eds., Studies in the 
Theory of Imperialism (London: Longman, 1972), 117-42; Michael Doyle, Empires (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1986). 

784 seminal work distinguishing collaboration for raison d'état from ideological “collaborationism” is 
Stanley Hoffmann, Decline or Renewal: France Since the 1930s (New York: Viking Press, 1974), ch.2. 
Some liberals have claimed that collaboration depended on right-wing "fifth columns” in occupied Europe. 
But the mainstream political backgrounds and public justifications of most administrative collaborators, 
their reliance on prewar directives, and their popular support all suggest that financial and police 
collaboration was a rational response to German coercion. 

79 Hirschfeld, Nazi Rule, 205. The motivation of the Belgian Secretaries-General was the same; see 
Marc Van Den Wijngaert, "La politique du moindre mal. La politique du Comité des Secrétaires Généraux 
en Belgique sous l'occupation allemande, 1940-1944," Revue du Nord special ser. no.2 (1987): 63-72. 


80pHirschfeld, Nazi Rule, 141-2, 150-54. Warmbrunn, Dutch under German Occupation, 121-7, 267- 
75. On the final traumatic winter, in which 20,000 Dutch perished of starvation, see Henri Van Der Zee, 
u Winter: Occupi ) 944-45 (London: Jill Norman & Hobhouse, 1982). 
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cannot tolerate incorrect conduct on the part of the Dutch population and 
realize above all that the life of many people is brought into great danger 
by...the actions of reckless and criminal elements. 


Modern societies will resist even less than coercion theory suggests they would, 
because atomizing repression reduces their ability to bargain and to act collectively. While 
collaborating regimes can act in the national interest, multitudes of individuals face 
coordination problems, which will further minimize resistance. Rational choice theorists 
point out that individuals try to shirk paying for public goods, goods which all will share 
regardless of whether they contributed or not. National liberation may be ferverently 
desired, but as a public good it will be underprovided by "free-riding" individuals. 
Organizations or close-knit social communities which reward rebels and punish free-riders 
can surmount the collective action problem, which explains their historic importance in 
rebellions and revolutions.82 Crowds also facilitate collective action, by helping to 
coordinate action and by providing safety in numbers.®3 

Modernization has a double-edged effect on the likelihood of collective action. As 
mentioned above, high population densities in cities and factories facilitate the formation of 
opposition organizations and crowds. But high population density and modern technology 
also enhance state surveillance and policing capabilities, allowing the efficient repression of 
organization and preventing the formation of crowds.84 Atomizing repression efficiently 
counteracts modern societies’ increased potential for collective action. Even when 
resistance is in the national interest, self-interested individuals will shirk their duty. 

The efficiency of repression has implications for the feasibility of economic as well 
as political resistance. Strikes, sabotage, boycotts, and foot-dragging must be practiced on 
a mass scale to frustrate a conqueror economically. Yet economic resistance by individual 
firms and workers involves bearing costs and risks for the greater good, costs which will 
be quite high--especially to those who stick their necks out first--without the support of 


8 1 Quoted in Hirschfeld, Nazi Rule, 149. Emphasis in original. 


820n collective goods theory, see Mancur Oison, Jr., The Logic of Collective Action, 2nd ed. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1971) and Russell Hardin, Collective Action (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1982). Gordon Tullock noted the relevance of the collective action problem to 
revolutions in "The Paradox of Revolution," Public Choice 11 (Fall 1971): 89-99. See also Samuel L. 
Popkin, The Rational P. t: The Political Economy of Revolution in Vie (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1979), ch. 6; Michael Taylor, "Rationality and Revolutionary Collective Action,” in 
idem, ed., Rationality and Revolution (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 63-97. 

8 3Mark Granovetter, "Threshold Models of Collective Behavior," American Journal of Sociology 83 
(May 1978): 1420-43; Pamela E. Oliver, — 0 Crowd ewes In: th ge Elements 
of Social Movements," in Louis Kriesberg, ed. : n Socia em t har 


11 (Greenwich, Conn.: JAI Press, 1989). 


84Sce Leites and Wolf, Rebellion and Authority, 132-48; Giddens, Nation-State and Violence, 295- 
310; Brian Chapman, Police State (New York: Praeger, 1970), 81-94. 
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unions, relief networks, or opposition parties. Stripped of independent organization, firms 
and workers are unable to provide a united front against exploitation, even if all would be 
better off turning down orders or sabotaging output. The same competition for profits and 
salaries, with its inevitable free-riding, that prevents price-setting collusion under normal 
conditions also prevents collusion against exploitation.8> 

During World War II, for example, Vichy's attempts to negotiate limits on German 
procurement of bauxite, iron, and aircraft components) were outflanked by French 
companies’ eagerness to cut individual deals with German agencies and firms.86 The 


French automotive industry provides additional examples of profit-maximizing and 
competitive behavior. After an Allied bombing raid in 1943, Renault's director-general 
argued that the factories must rapidly resume producing tank parts and trucks for the 
German Army because otherwise "their labor and material will little by little be removed 
and put at the disposition of more active factories. Our activity will be progressively 
reduced to the profit of other enterprises ready to do work."87 Another leading truck 


manufacturer, Marius Berliet, explained after the war that the possibilities for German gain 
from his energetic truck production "were subtleties I didn't consider. In any case we were 
not at war since there was an armistice. I saw matters only as an industrial leader. "88 Nor 
was labor immune to the incentives to work. Strikes and sabotage were rare, and had little 
impact on the occupied economies.8? In the French automobile industry overall, according 
to historian Patrick Fridenson, "absenteeism, turnover, lack of discipline, and resistance 
(including even a few strikes) had a conspicuous likeness to those of the prewar period. "90 

The overall lack of political resistance in occupied Europe may also have been due 
to free-riding. A hint of this is the fact that in all of Nazi-occupied France, the most 
courageous examples of resistance to the deportation of Jews occurred in small, close-knit 
villages of the kind where social ties generate collective action. The isolated Protestant 
communes of the Haute Loire, Hautes Alpes, and the Tarn--the most celebrated being 


85This argument parallels that of Mancur Olson, that social cartelization decreases national economic 
efficiency. See his The Rise and Decline of Nations: Economic Growth, Stagflation, and Social Rigidities 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1982). 

86Milward, New Order, 75, 82, 87-88. 

87 Quoted in Gilbert Hatry, Louis Renault, patron absolu (Paris: Editions Lafourcade, 1982), 390. 

88 Quoted in Ted Morgan, An Uncertain Hour: The French, the Ger. e Jews ie Tri 
and the City of Lyon, 1940-1945 (New York: William Morrow, 1990), 119. See also Gérard Declas, “Les 
usines Berliet, 1895-1949," part 2, De Renault Fréres 3 (December 1979), 326-33. 

8 9Haestrup, European Resistance Movements, 92-131. 

20Patrick Fridenson, "Automobile Workers in France and Their Work, 1914-83,” in Steven L. Kaplan 
and Cynthia J. Koepp, eds., Work in France: Representations, Meaning, Organization, and Practice (Ithaca: 
Cornell UP, 1986), 529. Fernand Picard, L'épopée de Renault (Paris: Albin Michel, 1976), 198, 208. 
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Chambon-sur-Lignon, the "safest place for Jews in Europe"--were unique in the risks they 
took to offer shelter and aid to Jewish refugees. Even when the Gestapo arrived to "clean 
out" Chambon, the villagers maintained a solid front.?! 

Since conquest does not immediately ruin the productivity of modern societies, 
there are no opportunity costs from forgone trade with the conquered economy, at least in 
the short term. In fact, where there existed high barriers to trade between two countries, 
conquest of one by the other will increase the level of trade between them. Exactly this 
occurred between Germany and the countries it occupied during World War [1.92 But 
whatever the gains of trade were, Germany profited far beyond that, by extorting tribute. 

The probable liberal reply is that conquered economies wither gradually, decreasing 
imperial revenues and increasing opportunity costs in trade over the long run, but this is not 
very persuasive. Even supposing that productivity depends on freedom of information, 
there is no reason to think that despotic regimes cannot promote the communication of 
economic and scientific data while suppressing political organization and dissent. The 
subversive potential of personal computers and photocopiers, furthermore, must be 
weighed against their contribution to state surveillance. Bar codes, magnetic stripes, 
miniature microphones, video cameras, and computerized data banks all have Orwellian 
implications in the hands of a repressive secret police. 

History does not provide much evidence for either side on this point. Most 
industrial conquests were quickly liberated by balancing coalitions. Japan achieved high 
rates of growth in Taiwan, Korea, and Manchuria in the 1930s, but these colonies 
remained at a relatively early stage of industrialization (metallurgical and chemical industries 


were only just getting under way).29 Under Russian hegemony, Eastern Europe (and the 
non-Russian republics of the USSR) grew rapidly in the 1950s and 1960s.94 
Subsequently, however, the entire Soviet bloc began to stagnate, and some contend that 
this forced Moscow to provide politically stabilizing trade subsidies, estimated at $196 


910n Chambon-sur-Lignon, see Phillip Hallie, Lest Innocent Blood Be Shed (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1979). 


92Mitchell, European Historical Statistics, 548. 

93Samuel Pao-San Ho, “Colonialism and Development: Korea, Taiwan, and K wantung,” in Ramon H. 
Myers and Mark R. Peattie, eds., The Japanese Colonial Empire, 1895-1945 (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1984), 347-98; Katsuji Nakagane, "Manchukuo and Economic Development,” in Peter 
Duus, Ramon H. Myers, and Mark R. Peattie, eds., The Japanese Informal Empire in China, 1895-1937 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1989), 133-57. 

94Thad P. Alton, "Economic Structure and Growth in Eastern Europe,” in U.S. Congress, Joint 
Economic Committee, Economic Developments in Countries of Eastern Europe (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1970): 41-67; Romuald Misiunas and Rein Taagepera, Baltic States: Years 
of Dependence, 1940-1980 (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1983). 
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billion (1984 dollars) between 1970 and 1984.95 But the fact that unstable Poland received 
less than half the per-capita subsidies of glacially quiescent East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia casts doubt on the subsidy-for-stability thesis; furthermore, the total 
subsidies amount to less than half of East European spending on militaries that were 
ostensibly under Soviet control.?© Above all, Soviet and East European stagnation is weak 
evidence for the liberal view of conquest because it was due to the imposition of inefficient 
centrally planned economies rather than nationalistic resistance or repression, and thus 


should not be considered an inherent consequence of foreign rule.97 Computers and 


photocopiers failed to proliferate in the Soviet bloc more because of their cost than because 
of their subversive potential.?8 

The Japanese and Soviet empires do support the realist view that modern societies 
are easily pacified. Rapid industrialization over the course of many years failed to incubate 
Taiwanese, Korean, or Manchurian resistance to Japanese rule.9? The Soviet Empire faced 
only sporadic and weak rebellions, and the two largest (the abortive Hungarian and 
Czechoslovak revolutions of 1956 and 1968) resulted from rare periods of liberalization. 
Its two most developed satellites, East Germany and Czechoslovakia, were also the most 


950n the economic slowdown, see Paul Marer, "The Economies and Trade of Eastern Europe,” in 
William E. Griffith, ed., Central and Eastern Europe: The Opening Curtain? (Boulder: Westview Press, 
1989): 37-73. Valerie Bunce advances the subsidy-for-stability thesis in "The Empire Strikes Back: The 
Evolution of the Eastern Bloc from a Soviet Asset to a Soviet Liability,” International Organization 39:1 
(Winter 1985): 235-67. Trade subsidy estimates are those of Michael Marrese and Jan Vanous, “The 
Content and Controversy of Soviet Trade Relations with Eastern Europe, 1970-1984,” in Josef Brada, Ed A. 
Hewitt, and Thomas A Wolf, eds., Economic Adjustment and Reform in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union (Durham: Duke University Press, 1988), 203; they interpret the subsidies as loyalty bribes. Other 
studies have argued that the subsidies amounted to no more than $30-40 billion. Kazimierz Poznanski, 
"Opportunity Cost in Soviet Trade with Eastern Europe: Discussion of Methodology and New Evidence,” 
Soviet Studies 40:2 (April 1988), 290-307; Raimund Dietz, "Soviet Foregone Gains in Trade with the 
CMEA Six: A Reappraisal," Comparative Economic Studies 27:2 (Summer 1986): 69-94. 

9 6For per-capita subsidy distributions, see Marrese and Vanous, "Content and Controversy." For East 
European military spending, see U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World Military 
Expenditures and Arms Transfers, 1986 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1987), 72, 
75, 78, 90. 

97See Ronald Amman and Julian Cooper, eds., Industrial Innovation in the Soviet Union (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1982) and Paul R. Gregory and Robert C. Stuart, Soviet Economic Structure and 
Performance, 3rd ed. (New York: Harper & Row, 1986), esp. chs. 7, 8, 11. 

98Paul Snell, "Soviet Microprocessors and Microcomputers,” in Ronald Amman and Julian Cooper, 
eds., Technical Progress and Soviet Economic Development (New York: Basil Blackwell, 1986), 62-63; 
Seymour Goodman, "Information Technologies and the Citizen: Toward a ‘Soviet-Style Information 
Society’?” in Loren R. Graham, ed., Science and the Soviet Social Order (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1990), 371-72 fn.10. 

99Edward I-Te Chen, "Formosan Political Movements Under Japanese Colonial Rule, 1914-1937," 
Journal of Asian Studies 31:3 (May 1972): 477-97; Chong-sik Lee, The Politics of Korean Nationalism 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1965); and idem, Revolutionary Struggle in 
Manchuria: Chinese Co ists and Soviet Interest, 1922-1945 (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1983). 
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passive in the last decades of Soviet domination.!°° Finally, the empire collapsed only 
after Gorbachev reversed the Brezhnev doctrine (i.e., ended Soviet coercion), allowing 
East European regime liberalization (i.e., a decline in repression). It took a revolution from 
above to break over forty years of enforced submission to Soviet hegemony. 101 

In summary, realists are justified in assuming that industrial economies are highly 
cumulative. The nationalism of conquered states matters, to be sure, and conquerors that 
are morally or otherwise restrained from engaging in ruthless repression do face massive 
political and economic resistance. But coercion and repression can put a lid on nationalism, 
if not eradicate it. And control measures, though necessarily protracted, are inexpensive 
compared to the massive resources which can be extorted from wealthy nations. Because 
modernization at once increases nations' economic surplus, the efficiency of coercion, and 
the efficiency of repression, the conquest of modern societies can pay. 


Conclusions 

The fact that conquest still pays confirms an important premise of power-balancing 
grand strategies. The German conquest of Europe had to be halted because it did in fact 
greatly augment German geopolitical might. And the Soviet Union, as the architects of 
containment correctly recognized, could have mobilized much, if not all, of Eurasia's 
military-industrial potential, especially if it had avoided the mistake of imposing clunky 
centrally-planned economies.!02 If the Soviet Union had conquered Japan and NATO 
Europe in the last decade of the Cold War, and gained the equivalent of half their (and 
Eastern Europe's) GNPs, NATO North America would have found itself outstripped in 
economic potential by a fifth. (Without the discount, the ratio increases to two-to-one.) A 
“contained” Soviet Union, by contrast, commanded less GNP than either the United States 
or Western Europe, not to mention the two combined.!°3 In retrospect, the Soviet Union 


100Paul Kecskemeti, The Unexpected Revolution: Social Forces in the Hungarian Uprising (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1961); H. Gordon Skilling, Czechoslovakia's Interrupted Revolution (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1976); J. M. Montias, "Economic Conditions and Political Instability in 
Communist Countries: Observations on Strikes, Riots, and Other Disturbances,” Studies in Comparative 
Communism 13:4 (Winter — 283-99. 


1015. Brown, 


University Press, 1991). aa a ntimenl-aieioe explanation, see Timur onc "Now Out of Neve: The 
Element of Surprise in the East European Revolution of 1989," World Politics 44:1 (October 1991): 7-48. 


1020ne could argue that communist economics were necessary for maintaining political control, 
whether because communist ideology was necessary to maintain legitimacy or because private capital would 
inevitably gain political power. But Soviet hegemony over Eastern Europe did not depend on legitimacy 
(which anyway might have been greater with better performing capitalist economies). See, e.g., Kuran, 
"Surprise in the East European Revolution." Moreover, the bargaining leverage of private capital, when 
atomized by political repression, amounted to little in Nazi-occupied Europe. 

103Central Intelligence Agency, Handbook of Economic Statistics, 1987 (Washington: US GPO, 
1987), 34-35. 
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appears never to have had much interest in conquering Western Europe or Japan, but U.S. 
planners were wise to play it safe. 

Of course, any broad assessment of containment must consider other factors. 
Gaining economic resources is not the only worrisome result of conquest; a conqueror's 
gain of bases alone, or the loss of potential allies, may warrant a reaction. On the other 
hand, the liberal view of conquest is not the only, or even most potent, argument against 
containment. Post-World War II isolationists have argued that the nuclear revolution 
rendered GNP calculations obsolete. If nuclear-armed Davids can deter invasion by 
geopolitical Goliaths, then the United States had no need to fear a Soviet takeover of France 
and Britain; even if they had capitulated, the United States could still have deterred or 
defended against direct attacks on North America.!°4 Analyzing the robustness of nuclear 
deterrence is beyond the scope of this study. 105 But even if nuclear weapons have made 
geopolitics obsolete, there remain regions of the world without nuclear weapons that may 
fall outside of the great powers’ spheres of interest. The lessons drawn here should 
encourage the containment of would-be regional expansionists, such as a Serbia bent on the 
conquest of Bosnia, the military-industrial core of the former Yugoslavia.!° 

Since coercive and repressive regimes can still make conquest pay, it is unlikely that 
nationalism by itself has rendered war among developed nations obsolete. It is true that 
twentieth-century conquerors appear to have sought raw materials and territory more than 


industrial capacity per se.107 But those ruthless enough to apply coercion and repression 
found that they could pacify and mobilize modern societies. The fact that modernization 
increases the profitability of conquest suggests that the world should be thankful for other 
causes of peace, like balancing alliances, nuclear weapons, and the spread of democracy. 


104Robert J. Art, "A Defensible Defense: America’s Grand Strategy After the Cold War,” International 
Security 15:4 (Spring 1991): 18-23. 

105For the argument that nuclear stand-offs permit conventional war (the "stability-instability 
paradox"), see Glenn Snyder, "The Balance of Power and the Balance of Terror,” in Paul Seabury, ed., The 
Balance of Power (San Francisco: Chandler, 1965), 184-201. Fora critique see Robert Jervis, The Illogic 
of American Nuclear Strategy (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1984), 148-57. 


106Bosnia-Herzegovina contains 60% of the former Yugoslavia's military industries, according to 
Misha Glenny, "Yugoslavia: The Revenger's Tragedy,” New York Review of Books, August 13, 1992, 38. 


107 Wilhelmine Germany developed ambitions for continental aggrandizement only during World War I, 
and even then economic aims focused more on raw material supplies and markets than acquiring industrial 
capacity. French territorial ambitions, prior, during, and after the war appear to have been even more 
strongly moderated by a lack of interest in acquiring German-speaking citizens. Both Japanese and Nazi 
imperialism were motivated largely by geopolitical hunger, but for farmland and raw materials rather than 
industrial capacity. Japan's victims were all pre-industrial and potentially assimilable; Hitler's long-range 
solutions to nationalism--Germanization or extermination--were hardly calculated to maximize German- 
controlled GNP. It is possible that Stalin seized Eastern Europe for its industry as well as its territory, but 
he risked only a “cold” war in doing so. 
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In fact, realists would contend that the international system automatically compensates at 
least partially for changes in the profitability of conquest.!°8 

Finally, this study suggests that violent or non-violent "porcupine" defenses are 
unlikely to work or even be attempted against coercive and repressive conquerors. The 
risks and costs of engaging in resistance will almost always outweigh the chances of 
success, a difficulty exacerbated by free-riding. Advocates claim that preparation and 
training would produce "an effective power (conservatively estimated) at least ten times 
greater than that demonstrated in the most powerful of the past cases of improvised 


nonviolent struggle." 109 But preparation and training are unlikely to make a difference 


because they would not affect the principal determinants of the success or failure of 
resistance. No amount of training can put food in the mouths of the hungry families of 
striking workers. A system that distributed food to cities, or allowed for a mass return to 
the land, would be a prerequisite for successful resistance, but it is hard to imagine this 
working in the face of a conqueror's determined opposition. Furthermore, neither 
preparation nor training can overcome the collective action problem because organizations, 
no matter how well trained, will be dismantled by repressive conquerors. Indeed, prior 
preparation would probably only lengthen the arrest lists, as was the case for a Czech 
resistance organization based on the prewar secret police. Given the vulnerability of 
societies once occupied, it appears that the best passive strategy to prevent resource 
extraction by an invader is to sabotage one's industrial base before an occupation is 
complete. | 10 


108The argument would go like this: If states believe that expansion pays, they may be more likely to 
try it themselves, but they will also try harder to deter the expansion of rivals. The more valuable the real 
estate, the fancier the security system to catch burglars. But states can bolster deterrence only as far as their 
resources permit. If conquest pays, those lacking the necessary resources or alliances to deter are more 
likely to be gobbled up. Weak states are often sheltered by alliances, but these alliances will not be 
extended and strengthened in direct proportion to the profitability of conquest. States balance inadequately, 
because they tend to buck-pass in multipolar systems, because they sometimes fail to recognize threats in 
time to deter them, and because even prompt balancing can fail to deter. The uncertainties, misperceptions, 
and inefficiencies in international politics make it unlikely that balancing behavior would fully compensate 
for the temptation of easily exploitable territories. 


109Sharp, Civilian-Based Defense, 83. 
1 LOR, example, Stalin's scorched-earth policy in 1941 reduced Hitler's economic gains from occupied 


Russia, and Sweden’s threat to blow up its iron-ore mines (along with its willingness to sell ore at a 
discount) may have deterred German invasion during World War II. 
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Abstract 


This paper argues that modern societies cannot impose high costs or deny economic 
gains to coercive and repressive invaders with the use of civilian-based defenses. 
Proponents of civilian-based defenses have presented a case based on three elements: 1. a 
vague concept of "people power,” 2. a few historical illustrations of resistance campaigns, 
and 3. the assertion that preparation and training in the strategies would greatly increase 
their effectiveness. A review of theory and research on revolutionary collective action, 
however, shows that "people power" can be contained by "modern state power." Cases of 
the military occupation of modern societies, including WWI Belgium, Ruhr 1923-24, and 
Nazi-occupied Europe, support this hypothesis. Only those nations surrounded by stable, 
liberal states—states unwilling to use coercion and repression—should contemplate adoption 
of porcupine defenses. 


Introduction 

Civilian-based defense (CBD) is a policy which aims to deter and defeat military 
invasions, occupations, and coups. Unlike nuclear and conventional military strategies, it 
does not involve the use of military manpower and weapons. Like guerrilla warfare and 
some forms of "defensive defense," CBD aims not at preventing invasion, but at making 
life miserable for the invaders once they've arrived. But CBD differs from all other forms 
of defense in that it is waged by civilians using non-military, non-violent means. Rather 
than impose bloody attrition on the intruder’s forces or homeland, CBD proposes simply to 
deny the intruder economic or political gains. National sovereignty is to be protected by 
persuading actual or would-be intruders that aggression would not pay. 

Proponents of civilian-based defense have claimed that it could substitute for 
ordinary defense, providing equal security at less cost. Gene Sharp, the leading U‘S. 


advocate of CBD, argued in Making Europe Unconquerable (1985) that: 


all political power is rooted in and continually dependent upon the 
cooperation and obedience of the subjects and institutions of the society. 
That cooperation and obedience can be withdrawn...it is indeed possible for 
whole societies to apply that insight against internal and foreign aggressors, 
and to triumph....With effort, risks, and costs, it is possible for Europeans- 
-and all peoples--to make themselves politically indigestible to would-be 


tyrants. ! 
Similarly, Sharp's Civilian-Based Defense (1990) also claims that civilian-based defense 
by a well-prepared and nationalistic society is "its most effective response" to foreign 
aggression, a response so potent that "weaponry will no longer be needed."2 Others have 
suggested a combination of guerrilla-based and civilian-based defenses, based on the Swiss 
model.3 

CBD is advertised to have other advantages as well. One is that CBD reduces the 
likelihood of conflict and arms races. Because most military forces are just as capable of 
offensive as of defensive operations, they raise the risks of pre-emptive war, exacerbate 


1Gene Sharp, Making Europe Unconquerable: The Potential of Civilian-Based Deterrence and Defense 

(Cambridge: Ballinger, 1985), 151; cf. 112, 148 for similar statements. 
2Sharp, Civilian-Based Defense (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990), 34, 22. See also 
Making Europe Unconquerable, 112, 148, 151. Stephen King-Hall, Defense in the Nuclear Age (London: 
Victor Gallancz, 1958), 145-59; Adam Roberts, ed., Civilian Resistance as a National Defence: Non- 
Books, 1969); Anders Boserup and 
: efense (New York: Schocken, 1975); 


Gene Keyes, “Strategic Men-Vieleat Defense: The Consent of an Option," Journal of Strategic Studies, 
Vol. 4, No. 2 (June 1981): 125-151. 


3George Kennan, Russia, the Atom and the West (New York: Harper & Bros., 1958): 63. 
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suspicion and animosity, and promote arms competitions among neighboring states.4 
Because CBD is unambiguously incapable of offensive operations and the seizure of 
foreign territory, its adoption would mitigate the security dilemma and promote 
international peace. (Among violent forms of defense, guerrilla warfare and "defensive 
defense" also share this advantage.) A second supposed advantage is that CBD would 
minimize loss of life in the event of war. Nations eschewing violence, it is claimed, might 
bear heavy costs, but they would suffer fewer casualties than those defending their soil 
with weapons, especially nuclear ones. 

This paper will analyze the claims for CBD's effectiveness as a deterrent and 
defense. Nations are unlikely to risk losing their sovereignty just in order to reduce the 
likelihood of war, even of nuclear war. If countries are ever going to give up military 
defenses for CBD, it will be because it has been persuasively shown to provide just as 
effective deterrence and defense. In the post-Cold War world, as many states are 
reevaluating their defense needs, it is important to examine carefully all serious proposals. 
CBD is serious enough that several small states, Sweden, Switzerland, Yugoslavia, and 
Austria, have adopted CBD and guermilla-resistance as fall-back options in case of military 
defeat. At least one other, Lithuania, appears to have contemplated adopting CBD as its 
sole defense policy.® 

The scholarly debate has been quite one sided; a plethora of CBD advocacy and 
very little published criticism.’ In addition, proponents have hailed the East European 
revolutions of 1989-90 and the failure of the August 1991 Soviet coup as further evidence 
of the potential of CBD. However, as I argue in this paper, CBD cannot impose high 


4On the value of unambiguously defensive forces, see Robert Jervis, “Cooperation Under the Security 
Dilemma," World Politics 30:2 (January 1978): 167-214; George H. Quester, Offense and Defense in the 
International System (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1977); Jack S. Levy, "The Offensive/Defensive 
Balance of Military Technology: A Theoretical and Historical Analysis," Internati Studies I 
28 (1984): 219-38; Stephen Van Evera, "The Cult of the Offensive and the Origins of the First World 
War," in Steven E. Miller, ed., Military Strategy and the Origins of the First World War (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1985), 58-107. 

5On defensive defense, see Adam Roberts, Nations in Arms (London: Macmillan, 1986); Jonathan 
Dean, “Alternative Defence: Answer to NATO's Central Front Problems?", International Affairs # (1988), 
61-82. Stephen J. Flanagan, "Nonprovocative and Civilian-Based Defenses," in Joseph S. Nye, Jr., 
Graham T. Allison, and Albert Carnesale, eds., Fateful Visions: Avoiding Nuclear Catastrophe 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger, 1988), 393-410. 

Sharp, Civilian-Based Defense, 131-35; "Defense Minister with a Nonviolent Strategy,” New York 
Times, 4 September 1991. 

TFor a rather cursory critique, see Stephen J. Flanagan, "Nonprovocative and Civilian-Based Defenses,” 
in Joseph S. Nye, Jr., Graham T. Allison, and Albert Camesale, eds., Fateful Visions: Avoiding Nuclear 
Catastrophe (Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger, 1988), 393-410. 

8 Adam Roberts, "Civil Resistance in the East European and Soviet Revolutions,” Albert Einstein 
Institution Monograph No. 4 (1991). 
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costs or deny economic gains to coercive and repressive occupiers. A review of theory and 


research on revolutionary collective action shows that "people power" can be contained by 


military and police power. Furthermore, historical cases of the military occupation of 
modern societies support this hypothesis. States should be skeptical of abandoning 
military for nonmilitary defenses. 

The next section summarizes the case for CBD advanced by its proponents. The 
subsequent section argues that theories of coercion and collective action make resistance 
against ruthless invaders unlikely, even by modern and highly nationalistic societies. The 
paper then shows that this hypothesis is supported by the historical record, and concludes 
by explaining why the preparations and training so heavily stressed by CBD proponents are 
unlikely to make much difference. 


The Argument for Civilian-Based Defense 
Proponents have built their case for CBD on the principle of "social power," on 
historical examples of improvised nonviolent resistance, and on the assertion that a well- 
prepared CBD strategy would greatly magnify the effectiveness of such resistance. The 
"social power” notion is a simple one: since rulers depend on the cooperation of the ruled, 
they can be foiled if the population systematically refuses to cooperate. To quote Sharp: 
If, despite repression, the sources of power can be restricted, withhold, or 
severed for sufficient time, the initial results may be uncertaintly and 
confustion within the regime. That is likely to be followed by a perceptible 
weakening of the rulers' power. Over time, the result of withholding the 
sources of power will eventually be the paralysis and impotence of the 


regime, or even in severe cases its disintegration. The rulers' power will 
die, slowly or rapidly, from political starvation.? 


This idea has a venerable history in political thought, going back at least to a sixteenth 
century essay by a French jurist, Etienne de La Boétie.!° One finds the same concept of 
social power--if highly qualified--in the work of contemporary political comparativists on 
democratization and civil society.!! Indeed, even Max Weber's Machiavellian definition of 
the state-the organization which monopolizes the legitimate control of violence over 
society--presumes popular acquiescence to its right to rule. 


9 Sharp, Civilian-Based Defense, 23. 
1 OBoétie, Anti-Dictator, trans. of Discours de Ja servitude volontaire (1548) by Harry Kurz (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1942). 


1 lSee, e.g., Robert Dahl, Polyarchy: Participation and Opposition (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1971). 
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Much of the CBD literature is devoted to cataloging strategies of nonviolent 
resistance; one work describes 198 of them.!2 Numerous types of boycotts and strikes are 
proposed as a way to withhold economic resources. Administrative costs can be increased 
by the disobedience of officials and bureaucrats to all illegitimate orders. Mass 
demonstrations and symbolic public acts'can help preserve national unity and undermine 
the invader's authority.'3 CBD proponents also urge subject societies to explain to 
invaders the injustice of their oppression, and to invite sanctions against them by third 
parties. But they insist that CBD can be effective against immoral as well as moral 
invaders, and without international intervention. By the frustrating their economic, 
political, or other aims, CBD is supposed to persuade any self-interested state that 
aggression is futile.! 4 

Advocates try to demonstrate the feasibility of CBD through historical instances of 
improvised nonviolent resistance to foreign or oppressive rule. Four “historical 
prototypes” are commonly recounted: the German resistance to the 1923 Franco-Belgian 
occupation of the Ruhr, the Czechoslovak resistance to the 1968 Soviet invasion, and the 
national resistance to attempted coups in Germany in 1920 and in French Algeria in 1961. 
Resistance in Nazi-occupied Europe during World War II and Soviet-occupied East 
Germany in June 1953 are also often cited as examples. 


In all the above cases of struggle against foreign domination (i.e, in all except the 
failed coups), resistance ultimately collapsed. But proponents claim that instances of 
improvised resistance reveal only a glimmer of CBD's potential. With prior research, 
planning, preparation, and training, Sharp claims, CBD would have "an effective power 
(conservatively estimated) at least ten times greater than that demonstrated in the most 
powerful of the past cases of improvised nonviolent struggle."!5 


Resistance, Coercion, and Collective Action 

The case for CBD as a strategy against ruthless invaders in unpersuasive because it 
lacks a viable theory of when populations will effectively resist. The deductive argument, 
from the premise of social power, is weak. Just because civilians are capable of 
noncooperation in some circumstances does not entail that they are likely to disobey 


12Sharp, The Politics of Nonviolent Action, Vol. 2: The Methods of Nonviolent Action (Boston: 
Porter Sargent, 1973). 

13Qn symbolic resistance, see also James C. Scoit, Dominatioy 
Transcripts (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1990). 

1 4Sharp's list of seven factors determining the effectiveness of CBD include nothing about the type and 
tactics of the attacking regime. Sharp, Civilian-Based Defense, 95. 

'SSharp, Civilian-Based Defense, 83. 
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repressive and coercive tyrants. To assume that they are flies in the face of a significant 
body of social science research on coercion and collective action. 

Thus far, analyses of CBD have focused entirely on methods of resistance, and not 
at all on when or whether societies are likely to implement them. With good reason, 
analysts of conventional warfare use well-tested, if not infallible, theories of victory, such 
as the "three-to-one" rule (i.e., attackers requires a three-to-one advantage in military force 
to breach prepared lines of defense) in devising force postures. Nuclear strategists use 
deductively compelling, if difficult to test, theories of deterrence to design effective (i.e., 
secure, second-strike) nuclear arsenals. But the CBD literature has failed to provide 
anything like an analogous theory of victory for nonviolent resistance. Discussions of the 
conditions of success typically boil down to descriptions of success: "By mobilizing the 
full power of the society not to cooperate,” Sharp writes, "the society can defeat the 
attackers’ efforts to force the society to provide any economic, political, or ideological 
gains."!© This tautologous style of argument is even more obvious when he identifies "the 
ability of the defenders to deny the attackers their objectives” as a precondition of CBD 
success.!7 

The concept of social power provides a good start by focusing on the importance of 
deliberate compliance to rulers’ power. But deliberate compliance can be coerced. 
Moreover, disobedience must be practiced on a mass scale to be effective. Thus, assessing 
the effectiveness of CBD requires answering two questions: First, when does coercion 
work? Second, when do populations act collectively? CBD strategists appear to recognize 
the significance of coercion and collective action (for example, they stress the importance of 
national resolve and unity to success), but they have virtually ignored the theoretical and 
empirical research on these subjects. 

Coercion theory is a simple model, developed and tested in the international 
relations field to explain why states bend to or resist each others' threats and demands.18 
To the extent that vanquished nations behave like sovereign states (which the theory 
assumes behave like rational, unitary, and self-interested actors), coercion theory should 
apply to bargaining between invaders and invaded as well. Coercion works, according to 
the theory, when the target recognizes that it is in its own self-interest to obey, i.e., when 


| Sharp, Civilian-Based Defense, 33. 

1 7Sharp, Civilian-Based Defense, 95. Elsewhere (p. 111), Sharp defines success by whether or not the 
attackers have gained their objectives. 

18the landmark study is Thomas C. Schelling, Arms and Influence (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1966), 1-34, 69-91, 170-84. See also, e.g., J. David Singer, "Inter-nation Influence: A Formal 
Model,” American Political Science Review 56:2 (June 1963): 420-30; Robert J. Art, "To What Ends 
Military Power?" International Security 4:4 (Spring 1980): 3-35. 
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compliance is likely to be less unpleasant than defiance. The effectiveness of coercion thus 
depends on the capability and resolve of the coercer to inflict harm and on how much 
suffering the target is willing to endure not to give in. Coercion doesn't always work. But 
logically, coercion by the ruthless and strong should be very easy against the militarily 
weak, who can neither protect their populations from harm, nor retaliate.!9 Defeated and 
occupied nations are the most vulnerable of all, which probably explains why Thomas 
Schelling begins his elucidation of coercion in Arms and Influence by quoting Xenophon's 
tale of a Persian conqueror coercing peasants by threatening to burn their villages.29 

Given the weakness of their bargaining position, defeated societies will generally 
find it in their own interest to collaborate. Coercion theory, and game theory in general, 
assumes unitary, rational actors. Because legitimate governments normally decide and 
execute foreign policy for their societies, international relations theorists assume that entire 
countries are rational actors. Yet "satellite" or "puppet" governments retaining at least some 
domestic authority can also act on behalf of their societies’ best interest in the face of 
coercive pressure. Pre-modern colonies were often ruled through the help of opportunistic, 
class-based local elites.2! But ideological and economic opportunism are not necessary for 
collaboration. Defeated governments may also collaborate with coercive conquerors simply 


because it is in the interest of their society as a whole to do so.22 And by putting their local 
knowledge and expertise at the service of the conqueror, collaborating bureaucrats and civil 
servants greatly lower the costs of foreign rule. 


Militarily occupied nations are even less likely to rebel than coercion theory 
suggests, because of the problem of collective action. Insofar as they act outside of 
governmental institutions, societies behave more like masses of individuals than unitary 
actors, and this reduces their ability to bargain and act collectively. Rational choice 
theorists point out that individuals try to shirk paying for public goods, goods which all 
will share regardless of whether they contributed or not. The larger the group involved, the 


19For this reason, realists predict that small, vulnerable countries without effective allies are likely to 
ally (i.e., bandwagon) with powerful neighbors. See Walt, The Origins of Alliances (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1987), 28-33; 172-78. A study of coercion against militarily defeated countries is Paul 
Kecskemeti, Strategic Surrender: The Politics of Victory and Defeat (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1958). 

205 chelling, Arms and Influence, 12-13. 

210n pre-modern collaboration see Ronald Robinson, "Non-European Foundations of European 
Imperialism: Sketch for a Theory of Collaboration,” in Roger Owen and Bob Sutcliff, eds., Studies in the 
Theory of Imperialism (London: Longman, 1972), 117-42; Michael Doyle, Empires (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1986). 

224 seminal work which distinguished collaboration for raison d'état from ideological 
"collaborationism” is Stanley Hoffmann, "Collaborationism in Vichy France,” Journal of Modern History 
40:3 (September 1968). 
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less important each actor's participation is to overall success, and the greater the temptation 
to free-ride. National liberation may be ferverently desired, but as a public good it will be 
underprovided by “free-riding" individuals.23 

This problem can be surmounted only by systems, like unions, underground 
resistance movements, small close-knit communities, or crowds, which reward 
participation and punish free-riding. In close-knit communities, social sanctions against 
defectors facilitate collective action, explaining their historic importance in peasant 
rebellions and revolutions.24 Absent such communities--in modern societies for example— 
revolutionary organizations are essential, a fact hammered home by Lenin in his 


revolutionary tracts.29 Crowds also facilitate collective action, by helping to coordinate 


action and by providing safety in numbers.*° If organizations and crowds are repressed, 
however, modem societies will tend to collaborate even more than coercion theory 
suggests. 

Other research on revolutionary and rebellious collective action has combined 
elements of coercion and collective action. The "psychological" school, which sought to 
explain mass violence as a function of aggregate discontent, has largely been superseded by 
researchers who focus on the balance of coercive and organizational resources controlled 
by the state and its political opponents.2” These "resource-mobilization” theorists contend 
that people rebel when they see an opportunity to remedy their grievances. The importance 
of political opportunities is demonstrated, for example, by the fact that cracks in state 
power, whether due to defeat in war or governmental divisions, have historically provided 
favorable conditions for rebellion and revolution.28 While not specifically addressing the 


230n collective goods theory, see Mancur Olson, Jr., The Logic of Collective Action, 2nd ed. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1971) and Russell Hardin, Collective Action (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1982). Gordon Tullock noted the relevance of the collective action problem to 
revolutions in "The Paradox of Revolution," Public Choice 11 (Fall 1971): 89-99. 

24Michael Taylor, "Rationality and Revolutionary Collective Action,” in Taylor, ed., Rationality and 
Revolution (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 63-97. 

250n the importance of political aeapennnND and nmin to revolutionary collective action, see 
Samuel L. Popkin, The Rational 32 n Vietnam (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1979), ch. 6. For i a smaphe of cane analysis of the necessity of 
revolutionary organizations, see V. I. Lenin, What Is To Be Done?, in Robert C. Tucker, ed., The Lenin 
Anthology (New York: W.W. Norton, 1975), pp. 67-96, 107-112. 

26Mark Granovetter, "Threshold Models of Collective Behavior," American Journal of Sociology 83 
(May 1978): 1420-43; Pamela E. Oliver, "Bringing the In: The 
of Social Movements,” in Louis Kriesberg, ed., Research in : and Cha 
11 (Greenwich, Conn.: JAI Press, 1989). 

27For a critical review essay on psychological approaches, see James Rule, Theories of Civil Violence 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1988), 200-23. 

28K atherine Chorley, Armies and the Art of Revolution (London: Faber & Faber, 1943); D.E.H. 
Russell, Rebellion, Revolution, and Armed Force (New York: Academic Press, 1974); Charles Tilly, 
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free-rider problem, this research also shows that resistance is most likely when the 
repressive and coercive capabilities of the offending regime are somehow constrained. 

Many social scientists have claimed that as societies become more industrial and 
urban, they gain more social power. For example, international relations theorist Richard 
Rosecrance argues that "highly developed economies are much more dependent upon social 
cooperation and obedience to the rulers of the state than are primitive or transitional 
economic systems."29 Since modern societies are inherently nationalistic, they will make 
great sacrifices to employ their enhanced social power to achieve national liberation, 
making "foreign rule impracticable."30 Modernization enhances the potential of collective 
action in two ways. First, as Robert Dahl has argued, “economic development itself 
generates the conditions of a pluralistic social order,” in part because advanced economies 
"automatically distribute political resources and political skills to a vast variety of 
individuals, groups, and organizations." ! Second, although the mobility, isolation, and 
impersonality of urban life lacks the close-knit social ties which allowed peasant villagers to 
overcome the free-rider problem, modern population densities and communication 
infrastructures facilitate social self-organization. As Marx and Engels argued in the 
Communist Manifesto, "the improved means of communication that are created by modern 
industry and that place the workers of different localities in contact with one another" are 
essential "to centralize the numerous local struggles, all of the same character, into one 
national struggle between classes."32 Crowds and organizations in modern societies can 
thus in principle perform the same functions as cohesive peasant villages. 

However, the increased potential for collective action wrought by modernization 
must be weighed against the fact that modernization also increases the efficiency of 
coercion and repression. Moder societies can be more easily coerced than pre-modern 
ones because their wealth gives them more to lose from resistance, weakening their 


Louise Tilly, and Richard Tilly, The Rebellious Century, 1830-1930 (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1975); Charles Tilly, From Mobilization to Revolution (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1978); 
Theda Skocpol, States and Social Revolutions: A Comparative Analysis of France, Russia, and China 
(New York: Cambridge — 


York: Basic Books, 1986), 36. 37; cf. 128, 135, 176. 

30Rosecrance, Trading State, 34. For other proponents of this view, see the works cited in Peter 
Liberman, "The Spoils of Conquest," Intemational Security 18:2 (Fall 1993). 

3 lRobert Dahl, Polyarchy: Participation and Opposition (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1971), 


77. Dahl points out, however, that development is neither necessary nor sufficient for polyarchy. Cf. 68- 
71. 


32From Robert C. Tucker, ed., The Marx-Engels Reader, 2nd ed. (New York: W.W. Norton, 1978), 
480-81. 
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bargaining position vis-a-vis the conqueror. The prosperity and even survival of modern 
societies depends vitally on their fixed capital, communication and transportation networks, 
and governmental services. Factories and their equipment are prime examples of 
concentrated investment crucial to production which simply does not exist in agrarian 
societies, where what few tools of production exist are distributed widely throughout the 
society. Communication and transportation are essential for the exchange of goods and 
services. Finally, modern societies depend on smoothly functioning governments to 
"lubricate" the market by maintaining order and a stable currency. Without government, 
societies would fall into a Hobbesian war of all against all. Rich societies are likely to 
collaborate for the same reason that it is easier to blackmail rich people than poor ones. 
They can afford to pay extortion, while still having much left to lose. 

While all conquerors have recourse to the age-old terror tactics of murder, rape, and 
slavery, conquerors of modern societies can threaten their plentiful industrial capital, 
national treasures, market networks, and centralized services as well. The very wealth of 
modern societies provides hostages for coercion undreamed of by Xenophon's Persian 
conqueror. For example, a conqueror might threaten to loot a nation's machine tools— 
conveniently concentrated in large industrial centers--unless it agreed to pay tribute. A 
threat to interfere with urban-rural supply lines would raise the specter of economic chaos 
and starvation. Or a conqueror could simply threaten to occupy governmental offices, 
diminishing the effectiveness of civil services. There would be no need to threaten mass 
destruction and starvation upon every demand, because modernization provides a wide 
range of property and freedoms that can be held hostage for compliance. 

Liberals claim that modern societies’ veto-power Over economic production gives 
them bargaining leverage against rulers. But this overlooks the fact that a society's 
economic production is more valuable to itself than to most conquerors. No society can 
survive for long after ceasing economic activity. Agrarian societies can eliminate their 
surpluses by reverting to subsistence farming, but modern societies must work to eat. 
Modern urban workers do not have backyard gardens to fall back on, and the ingrained 
division between industrial and agricultural production in modern societies makes a return 
to the land difficult even without the interference of a repressive conqueror. All strikes 
depend on some form of strike pay.33 Whether general or selective, strikes simply cannot 
be sustained for long periods of time without a highly organized system of relief. Since 


33Colin Crouch, Trade Unions: The Logic of Collective Action (Glasgow: Fontana, 1982), 89-93. 
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unemployment insurance and relief distribution can be easily repressed, modern societies 
do not have a real economic veto.34 

Just because a country must keep its economy going to survive does not mean it 
will work at top speed. But by seizing a fixed percentage of GNP, a conqueror provides 
incentives for the population to perform, because it would reap at least some of the benefits 
of their own labors. The populations themselves would face the gravest consequences of 
their own nonproductivity. Liberals are right about the importance of social collaboration 
to modern productivity, but they draw the wrong conclusion. Defeated societies will 
collaborate, rather than engage in strikes and foot-dragging, whenever their welfare 
depends clearly on their productivity. 

As for the likelihood of collective action, it is important to recognize 
modernization's negative as well as positive effects. Modernization may increase the 
potential for collective action, but it also increases the efficiency of repression. This is 
because it reduces information and mobility costs for repressive rulers even more than for 
resistance organizations. Surveillance is easier in cities and factories than over farmland, 
forests, and jungles. And rapid communication and mobility allows regimes to react 
quickly to intelligence. Given the ease of surveillance and the rapidity of communication, 
single informants are sufficient for the identification and arrest of underground opposition 
leaders. Thus, Nathan Leites and Charles Wolf, Jr. hypothesize that "the visibility of 
insurgent organization and operation varies inversely with the level of economic 
development. "35 Information costs are further reduced by indigenous collaboration. The 
knowledge of local conditions makes native collaborators relatively efficient vehicles for 
surveillance and administration. Thus modernization increases the potential for opposition, 
but at the same time it also increases the efficiency of repression. The net effect on the cost 
of repression is unclear, but existing research and theory gives us no reason to believe that 
it should be dramatic. Students of modern authoritarian regimes find that "no transition can 
be forced purely by opponents against a regime which maintains the cohesion, capacity, 
and disposition to apply repression."36 


34Sharp recognizes that total noncooperation in the form of an extended general strike cannot be 
sustained, and recommends retreating to selective strikes. Civilian-Based Defense, 104. But he never 
explains how workers in the targeted industries are to survive. 

35Nathan Leites and Charles Wolf, Jr., Rebellion a . 
Conflicts (Chicago: Markham, 1970), 153; cf. 132-48. See also Giddens, 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1987), 295-310; Brian Chapman, Police State 
(New York: Praeger, 1970), 81-94. 

36Guillermo O'Donnell and Philippe C. Schmitter, Transitions from Authoritarian Rule: Tentative 
Conclusions about Uncertain Democracies (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1986), 21. See 
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Repressing the formation and growth of organizations has implications for the 
feasibility of economic as well as political resistance. Strikes, sabotage, boycotts, and 
foot-dragging must be practiced on a mass scale to frustrate a conqueror economically. 
Such actions require firms and workers to bear costs and risks for the greater good, costs 
which will be quite high--especially to those who stick their necks out first--without the 
support of unions, relief networks, or opposition parties. Stripped of organization, firms 
and workers are unable to provide a united front against exploitation, even if all would be 
better off turning down orders or sabotaging output. They will face strong incentives to 
free-ride, and compete for profits and pay. The same market competition that prevents 
price-setting collusion under normal conditions also prevents collusion against exploitation. 

In sum, the ability of militarily occupied societies to resist ruthless conquerors is 
certainly not increased by modernization, and is probably impaired. If coercion and 
repression cannot eradicate nationalism and political hostility, it can prevent them from 
interfering with the conqueror's objectives. Modern societies can be easily coerced because 
they have so much to lose from resistance and reprisal. And while modernization increases 
the underlying potential for mass collective action, it also increases the efficiency of 
repression. Therefore, conquerors that are willing to use coercion and repression are likely 
to obtain collaboration rather than resistance. If the objective of the conqueror is to ensure 
military access to the occupied country's territory, that should be easy to achieve. It should 
also be possible for conquerors to extort substantial economic resources, far more than 
what it would cost to police an administer occupied territory. 


The Historical Record 

The inductive argument for CBD is even weaker than the theoretical one. History 
shows that modern societies are unlikely even to embark on passive resistance campaigns 
against ruthless invaders, bearing out the above analysis of coercion and collective action 
theory. Passive resistance has achieved only a few very limited successes (including CBD 
proponents’ favorite case-studies), but only against invaders who either lacked 
determination, or were constrained by unique international circumstances. 


20th-Century Cases of Successful Conquest, Control, and Exploitation 
Hitler conquered nearly all of Europe in 1939 and 1940 and sought to mobilize the 


occupied countries’ economies for a long, gruelling war against the Allies. Except for 
Austria, the defeated societies had strong, non-German national identities, and desperately 


also Skocpol, States and Social Revolutions, esp. 289-90; Russell, Rebellion, Revolution, and Armed 
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wanted the Allies to win the war. But in the face of severe coercion and repression, they 
collaborated politically and economically. Norway's Quisling was only the most spineless 
collaborator; the mainstream officials and bureaucrats of the other nations also did Hitler's 
bidding. Asa result, Germany was able to extort huge sums of "occupation costs,” which 
averaged 30% of French national income, and 42-44% of Dutch, Belgian, and Norwegian 
national income.3’ This does not include the value of the booty and the surprisingly 
productive slave labor Germany also gained from its new empire.>® And the fact that 
continental coal shortages sharply limited industrial production in these countries makes 
German success all the more astonishing.2? Control costs could not have exceeded several 
percent of German gains, because few German troops, police, and administrators were 
needed to suppress all outward signs of resistance. In France in late 1941, for example, a 
half-million German soldiers (for the most part training or manning the coastal perimeter), 
6,000 German police, and 1,500 officials proved sufficient to pacify a country of 42 
million.40 

To put the European mobilization rates in perspective, consider that military 
spending in France in 1939 had reached 23% of national income in 1939.41 Thus the 
Nazis mobilized French resources at least as fully as had the Third Republic on the eve of 


37 Financial transfer data from Oberkommando der Wehrmacht, Forschungsstelle fiir Wehrwirtschaft 
[German Supreme Command's Research Office for War Economy],"Die finanziellen Leistungen der 
besetzten Gebiete bis Ende Marz 1944", October 1944, reproduced with commentary in Christoph 
Buchheim, “Die besetzten Lander im Dienste der deutschen Kriegswirtschaft wahrend des Zweiten 
Weltkriegs", Vierteljahrshefte fiir Zeitgeschichte 34 (April 1986): 117-45. Income data (net national 
product) from Colin Clark, The Conditions of Economic Progress, 3rd ed. (London: Macmillan, 1957), 
with French income reduced 5% to compensate for the wartime separation of Alsace-Lorraine. Income data 
converted into Reichsmarks according to the 1940 "real" exchange rates used in the above-cited German 
study. 

38Plunder was especially extensive in France; see Milward, New Order, and France, Présidence du 
Conseil, Commission Consultative des Dommages et des Reparations. Dommages subis par la France et 
l'Union Frangaise du fait de la guerre et de l'occupation ennemie (1939-1945), Part imputable a |'Allemagne. 
9 vols. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1947-1951). On slave labor, see Edward L. Homze, Foreign Labor in 
Nazi Germany (Princeton: Princeton aioe ime 1967). 

39john R. Gillingham, Ip i : 

(London: Methuen, 1985). The of to the difference in yon 
within occupied Western Europe, according to coal allocation data in Sven-Olof Olsson, German Coal and 
Swedish Fuel 1939-1945 (Goteborg: Institute of Economic History of Géteborg University, 1975), 120-23, 
135-41. 

40France, Commission Consultative des Dommages et des Reparations, Dommages, vol. 2, 375. 
Data on officials and police from Wemer Best (a high German official in occupied France and later 
Denmark), "Die deutschen Aufsichtsverwaltungen in Frankreich, Belgien, den Niederlanden, Norwegen, 
Danemark, und im Protektorat BGhmen und Miahren," September 1941, Records of German Field 
Commands, National Archives, T501/101/1367; and Norman Rich, Hitler's War Aims, vol. 2: The 
Establishment of the New Order (New York: Norton, 1974), 208. 

41 British and German mobilization rates were about the same. Anthony Adamthwaite, France and the 
Coming o World War, 1936-1939 (London: Cass, 1977), 164. 
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war! This fell short of the levels of military spending reached by United States, Britain, 
and Germany (54%, 47%, and 60% of national income, respectively), but these 
belligerents did not face the same raw material bottlenecks.42 Hitler's "hostile takeover" of 
European nations enabled him to mobilize a European war economy for the duration of the 
war. 

The Nazis also compelled several nations to help them capture and deport Jews to 
the death camps. In the Netherlands, the entire police force was involved in the deportation 
of all but 20,000 of 140,000 Dutch Jews. The head of German security in Amsterdam 
testified after the war that "the main support of the German forces in the police sector and 
beyond was the Dutch police. Without it, not 10 per cent of the German occupation tasks 
would have been fulfilled...Also it would have been practically impossible to seize even 10 
per cent of Dutch Jewry without them."43 Vichy also authorized the use of census data 
and French police in rounding up Jews, and took other anti-semitic initiatives not even 
demanded by the Nazi overlords. When it reversed this policy in mid-1943, the Milice (a 
quasi-official militia) continued to help the SS. France's somewhat greater degree of 
resistance, however, was insufficient to prevent the deaths of 80,000 (of 330,000) 
Jews.44 (Interestingly, the greatest resistance occurred in small villages of the kind where 
social ties generate collective action. The 3,000 peasants of Chambon-sur-Lignon took 
extraordinary risks to shelter 5,000 Jews.)45 

The refusal of Denmark to participate in Nazi genocide is sometimes cited as 
evidence of the potential of civilian resistance; Denmark also paid much lower "occupation 
costs” through mid-1943.4© But Denmark, designated in 1940 as a "model protectorate" 
on racial grounds, was spared the same degree of coercion and repression used by the 
Nazis against the other occupied countries. Danish Jews, most of whom escaped before 
the Nazis cracked down on Denmark in August 1943, benefited not only from Danish 
valor, but also from the fact that neutral Sweden was only a quick boat-ride away.47 To be 
sure, there were many heroic instances of defiant nonviolent (as well as violent) resistance 
in occupied Europe. But even those sympathetic to the concept of CBD, when they 


42Mark Harrison, "Resource Mobilization for World War II," Economic History Review, 2nd ser., 41 
(1988): 184-85. 
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examine this case in any depth, have found that at best civilian resistance helped maintain a 
defiant spirit.48 It failed to prevent Nazi Germany from deploying forces in occupied 
territory, from exploiting captured industrial economies, or from killing millions of 
European Jews. 

Civilian resistance also failed to pose more than intermittent and weak challenges to 
Soviet domination of Eastern Europe during the Cold War. After the end of World War II, 
the Soviet Union established satellite communist regimes throughout Eastern Europe.49 
Control was exercised through communist "power mafias" which commanded little popular 
support when they took power, and even less towards the end of their rule29 Yet 
nationalistic resistance to these Soviet-controlled regimes was minimal. Rebellions and 


strikes were brief and few, and emerged only after breakdowns in repression or coercion. 
The most dramatic of these, the abortive Hungarian and Czechoslovak revolutions of 1956 
and 1968, occurred during unique periods of liberalization, and were quickly crushed by 
Soviet troops.» ! The collapse of communist rule in 1989 only followed Gorbachev's 


reversal of the Brezhnev doctrine (i.e., a decline in coercion), which led to East European 
regime liberalization (i.e., a decline in repression).>2 It took a revolution from above to 
break over forty years of enforced submission to Soviet hegemony. 

In addition to maintaining political control and military access to Eastern Europe, 
the Soviet Union was also able to extract sizable economic resources from East Germany in 
the early postwar period. Stalin demanded massive reparations from Germany to pay for 
the devastation his country has suffered during the war, and when intra-Allied negotiations 


48} acques Semelin, Sans armes face 4 Hitler: La résistance civile en Europe 1939-1943 (Paris: 
Editions Payot, 1989). 
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broke down, he proceeded to exploit the Soviet-occupied zone. Not counting the 
appropriated technology and deported labor, the Soviet Union took about 6 billion marks in 
reparations from East Germany each year between 1947 and 1953. This amounted to 33% 
of GNP in 1947 and declined to 18% in 1953 as the German economy recovered.\3 Even 
if the costs of all 400,000 Soviet troops deployed in East Germany--a force designed to 
battle the entire West--are counted, the control costs were roughly only a quarter of the total 
gains.°* Finally, although reparations were terminated soon after the June 17, 1953, 
demonstrations in East Germany, this was probably due more to the recognition that this 
new ally would remain in the Soviet orbit indefinitely, and should thus be fattened for 
future use.>> 

Civilian resistance also failed to challenge Japanese domination over Taiwan, 
Korea, and Manchuria from the moment they were seized (1895, 1905, and 1931, 
respectively) to the end of the Second World War. Japanese rule made few loyal converts, 
yet managed to wipe out nearly all organized resistance. After initial periods of armed 
revolt, the populations of Korea, Taiwan, and Manchuria remained submissive to Japanese 
tule. Political repression stamped out the non-violent Korean independence movement of 
1919, and nothing analogous even appeared in Taiwan or Manchuria." Yet this 
repression was not especially costly. The number of police per capita in Korea and Taiwan 


was similar to the number in Japan.57 


Japan also had considerable success in developing its empire to assist its quest for 
economic autarky. Korean and Taiwanese rice production doubled between 1910 and 
1938, with the surplus going entirely to Japan. The 1930s witnessed a massive increase in 
industrial production in the three territories, of iron ore, iron, coal, aluminum, chemicals, 
simple machinery, and processed food. Between 1912 and 1937, national income grew at 


>3Heinz Kéhler, Economic Integration i Soviet Bloc wi st G Case Study (New 
York: Praeger, 1965), 32-35. Leaked East German finance mimistry reports provide the basis for Kohler's 
estimates. 

5 4Based on average East German wage data for 1951, from Wolfgang F. Stolper, The Structure of the 
East German Economy (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960), 431. 

55s Margaret Levi argues in Of Rule and Revenue (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1988), 
rulers choose extraction rates ming to — tame horizons. On Soviet policy, see Ann L. Phillips, 
Soviet Policy Toward Ez ermar D Lie stwar Decade (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 
Press, 1986). 

56Chong-sik Lee, The Politics of Korean Nationalism (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1965). Japanese Army kept one division in Taiwan, two in Korea, and a large force in 
Manchuria, but these forces played no active role in internal control. 

57 Edward J. Barker, "The Role of Legal Reforms in the Japanese Annexation and Rule of Korea, 1905- 
1919," in D.R. McCann et al, eds., Studies on Korea in Transition (Honolulu: University of Hawaii, 
1979), 38-41; Ching-chih Chen, “Police and Community Control Systems in the Empire," in Ramon H. 


Myers and Mark R. Peattie, eds., The Japanese Colonial Empire, 1895-1945 (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1984), 213-39. 
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an average annual rate of 3% in Korea and 4% in Taiwan.>8 Although this development 
required heavy Japanese investment, much of the investment was mobilized with the 
colonies themselves. Between 1910-1941, for example, Japan supplied only 20% of the 


capital formation in Korea; Taiwan was more self-sufficient, Manchuria less so.9? At the 
same time, the living standards of the subject peoples grew slowly. In effect, Japan was 
extracting economic resources, but it preferred to reinvest rather than consume its profits, 
and thereby maximize the military-industrial might of the whole empire. Its success is 
reflected in the fact that by the time of Pearl Harbor, these three territories produced 25% of 
the pig-iron, 42% of the aluminum, and 60% of the coal produced in Japan proper.£9 
Although Japan's empire remained not very modern by Western standards, crash 
modernization (including literacy rates) up to this level did not help the Taiwanese, 
Koreans, or Manchurians to challenge Japanese rule. On the contrary, any apparent trends 
interrupted by World War II were towards a wealthy, prosperous empire. 


Passive Resistance Success Stories? 

The German struggle to prevent France and Belgium from collecting reparations in 
1923 is the most commonly cited model of passive resistance. In January 1923, the French 
and the Belgians, who had occupied the Rhineland since the end of World War I, invaded 
the industrial Ruhr after Germany defaulted on the reparations payments called for by the 
Versailles Treaty. Businesses, from shopkeepers to the biggest Ruhr industrialists, refused 
to sell--much less hand over--their goods to the intruders, and government employees 
refused to obey occupation orders. Most of the Ruhr and Rhineland went on a general 
strike, supported by unemployment relief smuggled in from unoccupied Germany. As a 
result, the occupiers failed to turn a profit through the summer of 1923. This hurt the 
occupiers’ economies, which made them vulnerable to Anglo-American pressure the 
following year to give up on the Versailles reparations provisions. 


58samuel Pao-San Ho, The Economic Development of Taiwan, 1860-1970 (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1978); Sang-Chul Suh, Growth and Structural Changes in the Korean Economy, 1910- 
1940 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1978); Samuel Pao-San Ho, “Colonialism and Development: 
Korea, Taiwan, and Kwantung," in Myers and Peattie, eds., Japanese Colonial Empire, 347-98; Ramon H. 
Myers, The Japanese Economic Development of Manchuria, 1932-1945 (1959; New York: Garland, 1982); 
Katsuji Nakagane, "Manchukuo and Economic Development," in Peter Duus, Ramon H. Myers, and Mark 
R. Peattie, eds., The Japanese Informal Empire in China, 1895-1937 (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1989), 133-57. 

Korean Economy, 307-308. 

60jJerome B. Cohen, Japan's Economy im War and Reconstruction (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1949); Supreme Command of the Allied Powers, Natural Resources Section, "Iron and 
Steel Metallurgy of the Japanese Empire," NRS report no. 50 (Tokyo, 1946); and idem, “Mineral 
Resources of Japan Proper, 1925-1945," NRS report no. 44 (Tokyo, 1946). 
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But the success of the Ruhrkampf depended on weak Franco-Belgian coercion. 
The occupiers applied economic coercion at the outset by shutting down mines, factories, 
and customs posts that refused to collaborate, but this produced no immediate results. 
Because they foreswore expansionist aims, the Germans had good reason to obey the 
resistance decrees of their own government, which would inevitably regain sovereignty. 
More importantly, Berlin supported striking workers by smuggling newly-minted paper 
marks into the occupied territories. The French and Belgians had held back from 
displacing the mark with the franc or a new currency, mainly because of British opposition 


to anything smacking of French expansionism.®! 


But the passive resistance which paralyzed Germany's industrial heartland also 
ravaged the German economy. Berlin could finance the resistance only by printing 
currency, and the resulting hyperinflation undermined the smuggled Reichsmarks, leading 
the Ruhr-Rhenish population to the brink of starvation. Both labor and industry in 
occupied Germany began approaching the French willing to go back to work, even if that 
meant paying reparations. Berlin revoked its resistance decrees, sanctioning the inevitable. 
The exhaustion of external support in the summer of 1923 enabled the occupiers to apply 
powerful economic coercion against the citizens of the Ruhr-Rhineland, and extort a large 
percentage of their economic surplus. The total profit of the occupation reached 721 
million gold marks by the end of August 1924; after the profitless Ruhrkampf, the 
extraction rate averaged 14%.62 

Germany's World War I occupations provide an even more prolonged example of 
national resistance to economic exploitation, one surprisingly overlooked by CBD analysts. 
The entire personnel of the Belgian railways refused to work under German orders, so 
German soldiers were required to organize the transport of men and materiel to the front. 
Most industrialists refused to fill German orders, and where the German Army took controi 
of entire factories due to the recalcitrance of management, the work-force promptly 


6lSee Marc Trachtenberg, Reparation im World Politics (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1980); Walter A. McDougall, France's Rhineland Diplomacy, 1914-1924 (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1978). 


62Drawn from Weill-Raynal, Réparations allemandes vol. 3, 220-23, which is based largely on a 
comprehensive accounting by Thomas N. Perkins for the Reparations Commission dated January 14, 1925 
(Reparations Commission, Annex 2624D, which can be consulted in the U.S. National Archives, Records 
of the United States Unofficial Delegation to the Reparations Commission, Record Group 43, Entry 26). I 
have used Weill-Raynal figures for occupation expenses and seized currency, since the Perkins Report 
(probably for purposes of Reparations accounting) did not include the full costs of the Ruhr troops, and 
excluded the Rhineland troops and their currency seizures altogether. A portion of these profits were 
delivered to Italy and the United States. The economic potential of the occupied territories (£300 million or 
5.67 billion gold marks) is based on Great Britain, Dept. of Overseas Trade, Economic and Financial 
Conditions, 113. 
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vanished. Raw material shortages would have limited production anyway, but to higher 
levels than actual wartime activity (even well-supplied industries, like stone quarries and 
repair shops, refused to work for the Germans). The only exception was Belgian coal 
mining, which surrendered to Germany over half of its significant (60-75% of prewar 
levels) output. Otherwise, Germany had to satisfy itself with large-scale plundering of raw 
material stocks, scrap metal, and industrial equipment.®3 

Yet, economic coercion was weak here, as in the Ruhr case. Germany was unable 
to use economic coercion (i.e., "work or starve") against Belgian labor, because there were 
insufficient foodstuffs in German-controlled territory to feed them, working or not. 
Realizing this, Germany and the Allies struck a deal. The Allies would allow a neutral 
relief organization to bring food through the blockade to Belgium and northern France, and 
the Germans would refrain from siphoning off or manipulating the food supply in these 
regions. This relief amounted to strike pay, enabling the inhabitants of fed regions to 
survive without working for Germany.©%4 Belgian coal resources did allow Germany to 
apply a limited degree of economic coercion (i.e., "work or freeze"). Where the Belgian 
populace had to collaborate to procure such a basic necessity as coal for winter warmth, it 
did so. 

Luxembourg was also occupied during World War I, but since it was left outside 
the food relief network, the results were quite different than in Belgium. Its mines, 
foundries, and steel mills chumed out iron ore, iron, and steel at near-prewar rates (in 
1916, at 93%, 80%, and 100% of 1913 output).65 Although statistics are unavailable on 
the total resources extracted, German control over Luxembourg's trade, along with the vast 
amount of German Reichsmarks in Luxembourg at the end of the war, suggest that 
Germany obtained all of this output on “credit.” A single general strike halted production 


®3Charles Kerchove de Denterghem, L'industrie belge pendant l'’occupation allemande, 1914-1918 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires Francais, 1927). See also Belgium, Commission d'enquéte sur les violations 


des régles du droit des gens, des lois et des coutumes de la ane ———— vol. 3, 
Ra 


(Bruxelles: Thone, 1921); and the statistics of Ministére de Findustrie, re et du 
Ravitailement, Administration des Mines, extractives et 
métallurgiques en Belgique pour les Années 1913-1918 (Bruxelles: Narisse, 1919), 4-25 
64The relief effort is described in Herbert C. Hoover, An American Epic, vol. 1, The Relief of Belgium 
and Northern France. 1914-1930 Henry Regnery Co., 1959); see also Albert Henry, La 
e penda apa allemande (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1924); 
Paris: Presses Universities ch. 6. 


(Luxembourg: Editions 1927). 1 147, 149, 151. See Carlo 
Grand-Duché de Luxembourg, vol. 1 (Luxembourg: Beffort, 1948); Gilbert Trausch, Contributions a 
l'histoire sociale de la question du Luxembourg, 1914-1922 (Luxembourg: Saint-Paul, 1974). 
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for five days in June 1917, but this could not be considered significant "national" 
resistance, since strikes were also breaking out in Britain, France, and Germany. 


Conclusion 

History thus bears out the hypotheses on coercion and collective action which 
suggest pessimism about CBD. In the face of coercion and repression, militarily defeated 
societies--including and perhaps especially modern ones--are unable and unlikely to mount 
significant resistance, violent or nonviolent. No modern, industrial society has ever 
successfully liberated itself from control by determined foreign tyrants. The brief episodes 
of unrest catalogued by CBD proponents (e.g., Korea in 1919, Czechoslovakia in 1968) 
must be weighed against decades of passive submission. Conquerors have also been able 
to squeeze sizable economic spoils from occupied societies. In World War I Luxembourg, 
1924 Ruhr-Rhineland, World War II Western Europe, and 1945-53 East Germany, subject 
peoples were unable to withhold or significantly reduce their social surpluses. 

Passive resistance did prevent high economic profits in two cases--Belgium in 
World War I and the Ruhr-Rhineland in 1923. But these involved special circumstances 
which constrained the invader from applying coercion and repression. In both instances, 
outside parties were willing and able to provide the support so essential to maintain 


protracted general strikes. The invaders, moreover, were restrained from suppressing this 
support because of either food shortages or international pressures and limited aims. In 
both cases, especially in the latter, the odds of liberation was at least even, and this further 
weakened the repressive capability of the occupiers. These extraordinary circumstances 
could conceivably recur. But it would be absurd to adopt a defense policy which depended 
on them. 


CBD proponents would surely respond that one cannot judge the potential of 
popular resistance by the past record of spontaneous efforts, since preparation and training 
are claimed to significantly increase the effectiveness of social power. Indeed, Sharp has 
claimed that critical historical analyses like the one offered here involve a double standard, 
since no one would expect conventional defenses to work without preparation and training. 
But CBD strategists have failed to explain why planning and training would make societies 
better able or more likely to resist. Without a well-tested or even deductively compelling 
theory that tells us when people are willing to bear costs and risks to defend their nation, it 
is impossible even to select strategies and preparations which are likely to make a 
difference. 

The theories of coercion and collective action advanced here suggest that most of 
the methods of preparation which have been proposed would be little better than futile 
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against a coercive and repressive regime. Coercion theory points to the importance of 
threats (including their credibility and harm), and the resolve of both sides in the conflict. 
Preparation and training is unlikely to increase the nation’s raw desire for independence, 
nor can it protect it from the invader's reprisals. If the invader is determined, the 
defender's only hope is to impose attrition, a tactic which has worked for guerrillas (though 
only in less developed countries) but is opposed by CBD strategists. In modern industrial 
societies, strikes can reduce the invader’s gains. But only idiosyncratic circumstances will 
prevent the invader from using economic coercion to compel economic collaboration. No 
amount of training can put food in the mouths of the hungry families of striking workers. 
Stockpiles supplies are liable to be discovered and seized. And it is hard to imagine a 
system that distributed food to cities, or allowed for a mass return to the land, in the face of 
a conqueror's opposition. 

It is also hard to see how preparation could overcome the collective action problem. 
CBD proponents have recognized the importance of resistance organizations to the direction 
and sustenance of passive resistance.©® But organizations, no matter how well trained, can 
be penetrated and dismantled by repressive conquerors. During World War II, the one 
resistance organization which predated Nazi occupation, the Czech Obrana Naroda (based 
on Czech military intelligence personnel), was rapidly suppressed precisely because of its 
high level of previous organization.®’ It is a first principle among revolutionaries that size 
and centralization cannot be reconciled with secrecy. But decentralization into small "cells" 
impairs the effectiveness of organizations in coordinating collective action. 

Might CBD still be recommended to countries so small and weak that they have no 
hope of military defense?©* Weak countries typically try to obtain national security by 
joining defensive alliances including countries powerful enough, alone or in combination, 
to deter or defeat an invader. Absent such an alliance, weak countries might use CBD to 
demonstrate to the international community their desire for independence, and thus invite a 
intervention by potential liberators. But given the difficulty of implementing CBD against 
coercive and repressive regimes, even a doomed conventional defense would do more to 
achieve this goal. Peoples who are demonstrably willing to lay down their own lives for 
national independence are more likely to arouse other nations to make sacrifices in the name 


66See especially Theodor Ebert, “Organization in Civilian Defence,” in Roberts, ed. Civilian 
Resistance, 295-315. 

67Henri Michel, The Shadow War (London, 1972), 146; Radomir Luza, "The Czech Resistance 
Movement,” in Luza and Victor S. Mamatey, eds., A History of the Czechoslovak Republic, 1918-1948 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1973), 343-61. 

©8Sharp, Civilian-Based Defense, 129-31. 
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of collective self defense. It was with a bitter cynicism which led Britons to coin the 
phrase, "to lie down like a Dane,” during World War II. 

Given the vulnerability of societies once occupied, it appears that the best way to 
prevent resource extraction by an invader is self-sabotage, organized by the retreating state, 
before an occupation is complete. Thus Stalin's scorched-earth policy in 1941, like Tsar 
Alexander's similar strategy against Napoleon, succeeded in reducing Hitler's immediate 
economic gains from occupied Russia. A declared policy of industrial self-immolation 
might also deter aggression motivated by greed for economic resources. Sweden actually 
threatened to blow up its iron-ore mining industry to deter German invasion during World 
War II, and the Swiss threatened to do the same to its Alpine tunnels upon any serious 
breach of neutrality.°? Calls in the United States to seize Saudi oil fields (following the 
1974 OPEC price hike) were rebutted in a Congressional study that emphasized how the 
Saudis could cripple production for months by blowing up its wells and refineries (a 
similar threat, however, failed to deter the United States from evicting Iraq from Kuwait in 
1991),7° 

CBD is, however, likely to be much more effective against invaders who are not 
very ruthless. Pre-existing organizations would speed up the processes of distributing 
relief, maintaining resistance discipline, etc. And the international system is increasingly 
populated by “nice” liberal democracies, which are domestically constrained from applying 
the repression and coercion needed to crush national resistance. As Michael Doyle 
paraphrases Kant, liberal states "are capable of appreciating the rights of foreign republics. 
These international rights of republics derive from the representation of foreign individuals, 
who are our moral equals."7!_ The most oft-mentioned successes of national civilian 
resistance were, in fact, against liberal or liberalizing regimes (e.g., the Ruhr-Rhineland vs. 
the French Third Republic, Gandhi's national liberation movement vs. Britain, Eastern 
Europe in 1989-90). Nations surrounded by stable, liberal regimes thus might safely adopt 
CBD (although if one is going to place such trust in the good will of neighbors, perhaps no 
defense is needed). 


6%Martin Fritz, German Steel and Swedish Iron Ore, 1939-1945 (Goteborg: Insitute of Economic 
History at Géteborg University, 1974); M.R.D. Foot, Resistance: European Resistance to Nazism, 1940- 
1945 (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1977), 213. 
70U.S. Congress, House Committee on International Relations, Report on Oil Fields as Miltiary 
Objectives: A Feasibility Study, prepared by John M. Collins and Clyde R. Mark, 94th Congress, Ist 
session (Washington, D.C.: U.S. GPO, 1975), responding to Robert W. Tucker, “Oil: The Issue of 
American Intervention," Commentary (January 1975), pp. 21-31; and Miles Ignotus [aka Edward Luttwak], 
"Seizing Arab Oil,” Harpers (March 1975), pp. 45-62. 


71Michael W. Doyle, "Liberalism and World Politics," American Political Science Review 80:4 
(December 1986): 1162. 
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Although CBD proponents admit that the choice of strategy depends on the regime- 
type of the invader, they have avoided facing the reality that CBD is likely to be ineffective 
against coercive and repressive invaders. Failure to focus on this issue has made many 
CBD claims so overambitious that they are not taken seriously. Proponents’ claim that 
CBD would cost fewer lives than conventional or guerrilla defenses, regardless of 
effectiveness, seems absurd in light of Nazi Germany's genocidal actions during World 
War II. Pointing to the thousands of Jews saved by passive resistance is not likely to 
provide much encouragement to nations threatened by such vicious regimes. Peace 
researchers would do well to differentiate between the effectiveness of CBD against 
different types of regimes. Future CBD research should also strive to be more theoretical, 
and should use history to test hypotheses rather than provide illustrative examples. 
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As the threat of thermonuclear extinction declines. our 
concern with internal conflicts increases. There is a 
substantial literature on the causes of such conflicts. an 
important topic. However, from the point of view of outsiders. 
the ending of such conflicts is often the major consideration, 
whether for reason of policy or humanitarianism, but ironically 
we know much less about how this happens, with or without outside 
assistance. 


This research is designed to help find out how to facilitate 
the end of civil violence. Nothing is said here about justice, 
about whether a policy of war termination is appropriate toward 
any state or group of states, about who will benefit or suffer 
from it. The ending of violence may well not be our goal in any 
particular situation. While we will hopefully not support 
violence for its own sake, we may certainly not wish to encourage 
a civil war to end on terms which we think are inappropriate 
(genocide for much of the population, a non-democratic 
government, repression by one group of another, adoption of 
policies we dislike, etc.). This research rests on the normative 
assumption that at some times we will want to know the conditions 
under which civil wars are more or less likely to end. 


A number of authorities argue that civil wars will be more 
difficult to end than interstate wars. Interstate opponents will 
presumably eventually retreat to their own territories (wars of 
conquest have been rare since 1945), but in civil wars the 
members of the two sides must live side by side and work together 
in a common government to make the country work after the killing 
stops. Compromise is particularly difficult since the stakes are 
control of this new government and are thus literally life and 
death for the combatants (Ikle 1971, 95; Bell 1972, 218; 

Modelski 1964, 125-126; Pillar 1983, 24-25; Zartman, 1993, 
forthcoming). 


This leads us to expect civil wars to be both more intense 
and therefore more difficult to resolve by negotiation than 
interstate wars. There is some support for both hypotheses. 
Hugh Miall’s data shows that 15% of international conflicts 
involved major violence, while a full 68% of civil and 
civil/international conflicts did (Miall 1992, 124). Paul 
Pillar’s data (1983, 25) show that about two-thirds of interstate 
wars but only one-third of civil wars ended by negotiation. 
Using a somewhat revised data set, Stephen Stedman (1991, 9) 
found that, when colonial wars and other "special" cases were 
eliminated, the percentage of civil wars settled by negotiation 
declined to about 15%. 


These data have somewhat ambiguous implications. On the one 
hand, casualties do seem to be higher and settlements more 
difficult in civil wars, suggesting that there may be interesting 
theoretical differences between the different sorts of violence. 
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On the other hand, while suppression, genocide, or partition are 
certainly possible, negotiated settlement in civil violence does 
in fact occur; the cell is not empty. 


Sustained wars produce and reinforce hatred which does not 
end with the violence. How do groups of people who have been 
killing one another with considerable enthusiasm and success come 
together to form a common government? How can you work together, 
politically and economically, with the people who killed your 
parents, siblings, children, friends or lovers? On the surface 
it seems impossible, even grotesque. 


But in fact we know that it happens all the time. Fred 
Ikle’s apt title Every War Must End applies to civil wars as well 
as interstate ones. The mass violence stemming from Catholic- 
Protestant religious differences within Europe several centuries 
ago has ended. England is no longer crisscrossed by warring 
armies representing York and Lancaster or King and Parliament. 
The French no longer kill one another over the divine right of 
kings. Americans seem agreed that they will be independent of 
English rule and that the South should not secede. Argentines 
seem reconciled to living in a single state rather than several. 
The ideologies of the Spanish Civil War now seem irrelevant, and 
even the separatist issues there are not being resolved by mass 
violence. More recently, Nigeria experienced one of the most 
brutal civil wars of our time, but the violence ended twenty 
years ago, and while the country is politically unstable, the 
divisions are not the same as in the civil war. In Colombia a 
power-sharing agreement in 1957 facilitated an end to la 
violencia and was followed by fifteen years of relative peace 
during which old rivals traded control of the government in a 
process resembling a quadrille. A settlement in North Yemen 
produced a regime sturdy enough to merge with South Yemen some 
years later. Somehow new societies were constructed after the 
war, involving most of the people who had fought on opposite 
sides. 


How did this happen? We know very little about the 
processes involved. How are armed societies disarmed? Do 
outside interventions (military assistance to one side or both, 
mediation, humanitarian aid) help or hinder a settlement? Are 
lasting solutions more likely before or after total military 
victory by one side? Does it make a difference whether the 
underlying issues are ethnic divisions or political differences 
or whether the goal has been separation from the state or 
conquest of the state apparatus? Is peace more likely when both 
sides are strong or when they are divided? Can the central 
issues be compromised in the initial settlement, or does a 
draconian solution work best in the long run? Why do some 
"solutions" last and others collapse? What can we learn from 
these experiences about the circumstances under which civil 
societies may be constructed from civil violence? We cannot 
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answer most of these questions now, but it is time to begin 
examining them, since they are likely to dominate our foreign 
policy agenda over the next few decades. Here we will look at 
three questions: (1) do civil wars end, (2) can civil wars end 
in negotiated settlements, and (3) can negotiated settlements 
actually end the violence. 


WHAT IS A CIVIL WAR AND WHEN DOES IT END? 


This line of reasoning also suggests that the conventional 
definition of a civil war, large-scale violence between more than 
one group holding sovereignty within a recognized state, is 
inadequate. The problem is the notion of recognized state, which 
is essentially a legal criterion. However, violence increasingly 
seems to pay little attention to the distinction. Is it 
appropriate to see the Palestinian intifada as not a civil war 
because Israel is an occupying force in the territories? 
Similarly, as Robert Mortimer has pointed out, the war in 
Zimbabwe can be viewed as a colonial struggle, since there was no 
legitimate government in place before the end of the war, but in 
fact the fighting on both sides was carried out by local 
residents, not troops from a colonial homeland. Whether Bosnia 
was a state before it was torn by violence is an interesting 
question, but it begs the more significant issues of why the 
violence has been so intense, how it is likely to end, and what 
the consequences will be. 


Ikle’s argument suggests that the particular intensity of a 
civil war stems from the nature of the stakes, from the 
expectation that after the violence, regardless of the results, 
the participants will have to live together in the state which is 
being shaped by the war. Thus the term civil war is applied to 
any conflict which satisfies all of the three following criteria: 


(1) Some influential leaders must be concerned about 
possibly having to live in the same political unit after the 
killing stops. This concern must be important enough to 
influence the kind of settlement they are prepared to accept. 


(2) There must be multiple sovereignty, defined by Charles 
Tilly as the population of an area obeying more than one 
institution. 

They pay taxes, provide men to its armies, feed its 

functionaries, honor its symbols, give time to its service, 

or yield other resources despite the prohibitions of a 

still-existing government they formerly obeyed. (Tilly 1978, 

192) 

This criterion differentiates civil wars from other types of 
domestic violence, such as street crime and riots in which there 
is no centralized control of the opposition. To distinguish 
civil wars from colonial wars, each side must have significant 
numbers of troops made up of local residents. 
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(3) <A civil war, by our definition, involves large-scale 
violence, killing people. We have used the operational 
definitions of the Correlates of War project: (a) one thousand 
battle deaths or more per year and (b) effective resistance 
(either at least two sides must have been organized for violent 
conflict before the war started or the weaker side must have 
imposed at least 5% of its own casualties on its opponent), to 
distinguish between civil wars and political massacres (Small and 
Singer 1982, 214-215). 


Several implications of this definition are worth noting 
explicitly. First, it includes both revolutions (defined here as 
any war for the control of the central state apparatus, 
regardless of the degree of social transformation sought) and 
wars of secession. Indeed, it may even include events often 
called coups (Argentina and Bolivia) if they meet the criteria. 
Second, international involvement is not included in the 
definition. While such involvement may indeed be critical in 
determining the course of the war, its presence or absence is 
irrelevant in determining its existence. If significant numbers 
of inhabitants of the area are combatants on both sides, the 
violence is classified as a civil war, regardless of the level of 
involvement of other actors. 


Thus the Palestinian uprising satisfies the first condition 
(since Arabs and Jews are likely to cohabit some states, 
regardless of the outcome) but is excluded because its death 
count is too low. Zimbabwe is included because the issue of the 
war was the nature of the government which would control the 
state in which most of the combatants expected to reside and 
because the combatants were primarily local on both sides. 
Indeed this definition would include wars of conquest, where one 
group tries to incorporate another into the same state, but very 
few of them can be found after 1945. 


But what does it mean to say that a civil war ends? It is 
commonplace, for example, to say that the American Civil War has 
not yet ended, that the struggle between differing cultures in 
the north and south continues to this day in various ways. Here 
we distinguish between war and conflict. The distinguishing 
qualities of war are multiple sovereignties and violence, as set 
forth above. The underlying conflict which triggered the 
violence may well continue, but if (1) the violence or (2) the 
multiple sovereignty end, the war ends as far as we are 
concerned. 


RESEARCH STRATEGY 


Two data sources were used in this analysis. The first was 
a series of seven case studies of large-scale civil conflicts 
after 1945 which had ended for at least five years. The cases, 


chosen from large-scale civil wars identified by the Small and 
Singer (1982) data, included Greece, Colombia (1957), North 
Yemen, Nigeria, Sudan (1972), and Zimbabwe. The American Civil 
War was also included. The studies were written by country 
experts in response to a framework paper (Licklider, 1988). 

After the first drafts had been written, the authors were brought 
together with specialists in war termination at a conference 
sponsored by the United States Institute of Peace and Rutgers 
University. The framework was greatly simplified, the cases were 
revised, and several theoretical papers were also written to 
produce an edited book (Licklider, 1993). 


The seven cases are remarkably varied in a number of 
aspects, which makes them particularly useful for theory 
construction. They include three negotiated settlements (North 
Yemen, Sudan, and Colombia), two total victories (Greece and 
Nigeria), and two mixed examples of military dominance combined 
with negotiation (more negotiation in Zimbabwe, less in the 
United States). Some of the wars were separatist (Nigeria, the 
United States, and Sudan); others were revolutions (Greece, North 
Yemen, Colombia, and Zimbabwe). There was extensive outside 
intervention in North Yemen and Greece, somewhat less in Nigeria, 
Sudan, and Zimbabwe, and much less still in Colombia and the 
United States. Their only apparent shared characteristic is that 
large-scale civil violence ended for a considerable time after 
the settlement. 


However, despite this diversity, they were not a random 
sample of the Small and Singer data, which itself is legitimately 
subject to question. They were designed to be used for theory 
construction, but they were not appropriate for theory testing. 


For this purpose, a dataset of 75 civil wars (Appendix) was 
constructed. These data, an amalgamation of the work of several 
other authors (primarily Small and Singer, Pillar, Stedman, 
Brogan, Sivard, and Miall, along with particular information on 
specific conflicts), are intended to include all civil wars since 
1945 which fit our definition. While we have less information on 
each struggle than the seven cases, the larger number of examples 
increases our confidence in relationships which emerge. 


DO CIVIL WARS END? 


First we have to establish that we have a topic. Do civil 
wars indeed end? We can all recite examples where internal 
violence seems endless, going on for decades or longer--Serbia, 
Cambodia, Burma, East Timor, etc. Indeed, when asked how civil 
wars end, many people spontaneously say they don’t. 


I. William Zartman (1993 and forthcoming) makes a powerful 
argument that de facto secession, where each side has effective, 
unchallenged control of a territory and population, is a likely 
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outcome of internal wars, especially in the Third World. Most 
uprisings will be crushed, but in many others a kind of balance 
emerges. The government will have more resources than its 
opponent, but the rebellion is not the only or even the most 
important item on its agenda. The rebels, on the other hand, 
compensate for lack of resources with intense commitment. 


Often a military stalemate and a rough kind of equality 
emerge. In an interstate war this might provide the basis for 
some sort of negotiated settlement. However, in an internal war 
the government abandons its legitimacy if it openly negotiates 
with the rebels; it is easier to simply withdraw from part of the 
country, usually to the capital, and continue normal life. The 
commitment of the rebels makes them equally unwilling to abandon 
the struggle, which has become their life, even if they could get 
government agreement to their demands and some guarantees that 
the agreements will be carried out after they disarm, which is 
difficult. They too find it comfortable to simply establish 
their own government in a limited area indefinitely. 


The Zartman argument is persuasive, and it clearly describes 
a number of his examples (Zartman, forthcoming) quite well in the 
short run. However, it has at least two major problems. First, 
this sort of de facto secession doesn’t really seem to be a final 
result. Both sides may find stalemate more attractive than 
negotiation, but neither is usually prepared to accept it as a 
long-term solution. Thus the level of violence is likely to stay 
fairly high, although with considerable variation. 


A more serious problem is that it’s unclear when de facto 
secession may not apply, when settlement of some sort may become 
more attractive than stalemate. Put differently, the argument 
implies that no civil war will ever end. But in fact this 
doesn’t seem to be true. 


Aside from the obvious historical examples mentioned above, 
more systematic analysis suggests that modern civil wars do 
indeed end. Small and Singer (1982, 222) list 44 civil wars from 
1940 to 1980, only four of which (Philippines, Angola, El 
Salvador, and Afghanistan), ten per cent, were classified as 
still in progress at the end of the period. Stephen Stedman, 
drawing on work by Paul Pillar, Quincy Wright, and Small and 
Singer, develops a list of 47 civil wars after 1945 and says that 
only three (Angola, Cyprus, and Lebanon), a bit less than ten per 
cent, were still going when he wrote his book. 


Our seven cases are not relevant to this question, since 
they were selected as examples of civil wars ending, but our data 
confirm this pattern. Of our 75 civil wars, five (South Africa, 
Nicaragua B, El Salvador, Ethiopia, and Mozambique) have been 
discarded, since violence has ended there less than five years 
ago; thus they aren’t ongoing, but it’s too early to call them 


ended. Of the 70 remaining, only 21% (15) are classified as 
ongoing in 1993. 


TABLE 1 LENGTH OF 70 CIVIL WARS 


ONE YEAR OR LESS 


{ABORTIVE ) 


1-5 YEARS 20 29% 62% 
6-10 YEARS 8 11% 713% 
11-15 YEARS 2 3% 76% 
16-20 YEARS 1 1% 717% 
21-25 YEARS 1 1% 78% 
ONGOING 


5 cases omitted because they ended less than five years ago; 
percentages do not total 100% because of rounding errors 


We can also expand on the basic finding. 
don’t last long. Of the 70, 


Most civil wars 
one-third ended the same year in 


which they began; 


half ended within five years. 


we can call these abortive civil wars. Over 
By ten years the figure is almost 
Of the remaining nineteen, Malaysia, and 


three-quarters. Laos, 
Vietnam ended between eleven and twenty years from when they 
started; China A lasted twenty-two years before ending, and 
fifteen others are classified as ongoing. Of the fifteen 
ongoing civil wars, eight have already lasted over ten years. 
Therefore, if we define protracted civil wars as lasting over ten 
years, 17% of all civil wars (twelve, four concluded and eight 
ongoing) fall into this category. However, three more ongoing 
wars just missed the cutoff date; if we add them, the percentage 
of civil wars we can call protracted rises to about twenty 
percent (21%, 15). 


Protracted conflicts thus may well be fairly common; 
protracted civil wars are somewhat less so. Zartman’s argument 
then goes a long way toward explaining the difficulty of ending 
such wars, but we return to our original question--given that 

some (all?) civil wars do end eventually, how does this happen, 
and what difference does it make? 


This data-based finding makes the seven cases look more 
useful. I had been reluctant to use them to test hypotheses 
because they were a small, non-random sample and because they 
were all examples of wars which had ended. They remain few and 
non-random, but the fact that they have all ended makes them look 
more typical than unusual. 


CAN CIVIL WARS END IN NEGOTIATED SETTLEMENTS? 


As noted above, reasonable argument backed by evidence 
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suggests that civil wars are very difficult to end through 
negotiation since the stakes are so high and since, as in 
interstate war, there is no institution which can be trusted to 
enforce agreements. Indeed this proposition is one of the major 
analytic justifications for studying civil wars separately from 
interstate wars. 


Therefore we want to inquire whether negotiated settlements 
to civil wars do in fact occur and, if so, under what 
circumstances and with what consequences. Our seven cases were 
classified into three negotiated settlements (Colombia A, Yemen 
(North) A, and Sudan I), two military victories (Greece and 
Nigeria), and two intermediate cases where one side was 
militarily dominant but the other side retained significant 
military capabilities (Zimbabwe and the American). This 
distribution suggested that negotiated settlements might be 
fairly common, although since they were not a random sample of a 
population, this finding remains only suggestive. 


In our larger data set, we rather crudely divided those wars 
which have ended into (a) those which ended with a military 
victory of one side and (b) those which ended in some sort of 
negotiated settlement (defined as an end to the violence reached 
while both sides had significant military capabilities remaining 


and therefore presumably could have decided not to stop fighting 
if the terms were unacceptable); the intermediate category used 
in the seven cases was dropped. The data suggest that most civil 
wars are ended by military victory but that negotiated 
settlements are a regular phenomenon. Of the 55 civil wars which 
have ended, 25% (14) ended by negotiation, while the remaining 41 
ended in military victory. 


Interestingly, all four of the protracted civil wars (that 
is, which have lasted longer than 10 years) which have ended 
since 1945 have terminated in military victory rather than 
negotiated settlement. This may be changing, since several of 
the examples which have ended recently are coded as negotiated 
settlements, but it is too early to say with confidence. Short- 
term civil wars are also likely to be settled by victories; the 
majority of negotiated settlements are concentrated among wars 
which lasted six to ten years. Negotiating an end to a civil war 
is murderously difficult, but it is not by definition impossible. 


DO NEGOTIATED SETTLEMENTS BRING PEACE TO CIVIL WARS? 


Given that negotiated settlements do occur, what are their 
consequences? In particular, are they efficient in bringing 
peace? Many outsiders regard a negotiated settlement as a good 
way to end civil violence, for at least two reasons: (a) it will 
result in fewer casualties than the alternative of military 
victory for one side, and (b) since it involves some sort of 
powersharing among the two parties, it is likely to make future 


violence among the parties less likely in the future. In fact, 
however, neither conclusion is intuitively obvious. 


(a) The easiest way to reduce casualties in civil war is 
for one side to surrender and for the other side not to carry out 
genocide. Indeed this is precisely what often happens; most of 
the abortive civil wars end in victory without genocide. 


The more interesting question is whether civil wars which 
have lasted for longer than a year will have fewer casualties if 
resolved by negotiated settlements or by victory. There are 
theoretical arguments on both sides, since it depends on the 
counterfactual--what would have happened otherwise. Presumably 
the short-term casualties will be higher for negotiated 
settlements if the alternative is that one side surrenders 
immediately with no subsequent genocide, and will be higher for 
military victory if the alternative is that the war is prolonged 
by the loser fighting longer because of despair of the 
alternative or if the winner resorts to genocide after the war. 


Casualty estimates in civil wars are notoriously inaccurate, 
so I have adopted the strategy of, among others, Lewis Richardson 
and Hugh Miall of measuring them by orders of magnitude. This 
creates several categories: 1,000 to 10,000, 10,000 to 100,000, 
100,000 to 1,000,000, and over one million. For what it’s worth, 
casualty patterns are similar for wars which end in negotiated 
settlements and military victories. 


TABLE 2 METHOD OF TERMINATION AND ESTIMATED BATTLE DEATHS 


BATTLE DEATHS 
1,000- 10,000- 100 ,000- OVER TOTAL 
10,000 100,000 1 MILLION 1 MILLION 


MILITARY VICTORY # 18 7 7 5 37 
MILITARY VICTORY % 49% 19% 19% 14% 101% 


NEG. SETTLEMENT # 5 1 4 1 11 
NEG. SETTLEMENT % 46% 9% 36% 9% 100% 


Some conflicts do not have casualty estimates. Twelve ongoing 
wars and five which ended less than five years ago are omitted. 
Percentages do not total 100% because of rounding errors. 


(b) The problem of civil war termination is not simply 
stopping the killing. If the people involved will continue to 
live in the same state (and my data show only five cases of 
political separation after civil war between 1945 and 1990), the 
more interesting problem is creating a state in which former 
enemies can work together, if not in love, at least without again 
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resorting to mass violence. (For a preliminary discussion of 
this as a problem of state formation, see Licklider, 1992.) 
Negotiated settlements presumably involve powersharing (otherwise 
it’s hard to see why both sides should accept them), which seems 
a promising way to begin the formation of a state which can 
handle the underlying problems which caused the violence in the 
first place. 


However, a number of practitioners (interviews) suspect that 
negotiated settlements of civil wars are more likely to break 
down into large-scale violence than military victories. Harrison 
Wagner (1993) reaches a similar conclusion with a much more 
sophisticated analysis, arguing that negotiated settlements are 
likely to create internal balance of power situations which 
impede necessary social changes to create a society in which 
violence seems unnecessary as a way to resolve problems. We can 
call this the Wagner hypothesis, that negotiated settlements of 
civil wars are more likely to break down than settlements based 
on military victories; thus the long-term casualties of 
negotiated settlements are likely to be greater than those of 
military victory. (Blainey, 109-124 makes a similar argument for 
interstate wars.) 


Our seven cases lend some support to the Wagner hypothesis. 
Of the seven examples, large-scale violence (but not a renewal of 
the same civil war) broke out after the settlement in Colombia 
and the United States, while in Sudan the settlement held for 
over five years but eventually dissolved. No fewer than two of 
the three negotiated settlements thus were followed by violence 
(Yemen being the only exception), as opposed to neither of the 
military victories and one of the two examples of military 
dominance. However, the usual caveat of drawing conclusions from 
seven non-random cases applies. 


An analysis of the dataset also supports the hypothesis. 
The 55 civil wars which have ended for more than five years were 
coded as to whether (a) large-scale violence which was not a 
civil war, (b) a civil war involving different sides or issues, 
or (c) a civil war with the same sides and issues broke out in 
the country more than five years after the settlement and before 
1992. To some extent the power of this measure depends on when 
the war ended; presumably a conflict which has not ignited for 
forty years is more impressive than one which ended six years 
ago. There is also a case for arguing that a new civil war in 
the same country is an indicator of stability rather than 
instability of the settlement of the first one, since otherwise 
those who were unhappy about the first settlement would have 
seized their opportunity to renew the original conflict. 


TABLE 3 METHOD OF TERMINATION AND MORE WARS AFTER SETTLEMENT 


LARGE-SCALE VIOLENCE AFTER SETTLEMENT 
NONE VIOLENCE, DIFFERENT SAME TOTAL 
NO WAR WAR WAR 


MILITARY VICTORY # 33 0 5 3 41 
MILITARY VICTORY % 81% 12% 7% {00% 


NEG. SETTLEMENT # 7 1 1 5 14 
NEG. SETTLEMENT % 50% 7% 1% 36% 100% 


Almost three-quarters of the wars (40 of 55) were coded as 
peaceful, that is no subsequent war was coded before 1993. 
However, of the 41 which ended in victories, 81% were peaceful, 
as compared to only 50% of the 14 which ended in negotiated 
settlements. In 7% of the victories, essentially the same civil 
war erupted more than five years later; the comparable figure for 
negotiated settlements was 36%. Presumably the likelihood that 
war will break out again is larger for civil wars which were 
ended some time ago than for more recent ones; thus if there were 
more military victories late in the period, these findings would 
be suspect. However, victories and settlements have roughly the 
Same pattern over time. Indeed, if anything, victories are 


TABLE 4 METHOD OF TERMINATION AND DATE OF TERMINATION 


DATE OF TERMINATION BY DECADE 
1940s 1950s 1960s 1970s 1980s TOTAL 


MILITARY VICTORY # 9 10 8 10 t 41 
MILITARY VICTORY % 22% 24% 20% 24% 10% 100% 


NEG. SETTLEMENT # 1 3 4 4 2 14 
NEG. SETTLEMENT % 7% 21% 29% 29% 14% 100% 


somewhat more likely to occur early; 46% of all victories 
occurred before 1960, as compared to only 29% of negotiated 
settlements. Military victories were less likely to be followed 
by violence, and when they did the violence was much more likely 
to be a different civil war than the original one. 


Since this analysis confirms the conclusion reached on the 
basis of our seven cases, it is worth examining the relevant ones 
in more detail. As noted above, two of our three negotiated 
settlements broke down. Sudan I (the 1971 negotiated settlement) 
held for five years but then broke down into renewed civil war. 
Despite a shift in goal from secession to revolution, I 
classified Sudan II as essentially the same sides and issues, the 
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North against the South, as reflected in the use of numerals 
rather than letters to distinguish among then. (A more detailed 
analysis by authors who do not necessarily agree with my 
classification is Rothchild and Hartzell, 1993.) A non-ethnic 
case is Colombia, where the settlement of 1957 (Colombia A in our 
dataset) created a political system which integrated old enemies 
but left other groups no peaceful path to power; the result was 
new civil violence (classified as Colombia B in the dataset; 
Hartlyn, 1993). The only negotiated settlement among our seven 
cases which remained intact when the book was written was Yemen. 


On the other hand, neither of our two military victories in 
the original seven cases has so far broken down. These victories 
are particularly interesting since they offer two different 
models of how civil wars can end. Greece is a classic case of 
repression. After totally defeating the rebels, the Greek 
government kept tight controls on areas of the rebellion and 
refused to even allow exiled members back into the country for 
decades, much less allow them to reenter national politics. This 
policy may not have been attractive to some outsiders, but it was 
a clear success. The Greek political system was under great 
stress during much of this period; civilian government was 
succeeded by coups and a military regime, followed by the Cyprus 
disaster and a return to party democracy. But none of these 
problems tempted the losers of the Greek civil war to renew their 
fight against a weakened government; for better or worse, the war 
was over (Iatrides, 1993). 


Nigeria demonstrates another pattern of settlement. After 
winning a total military victory in a war which claimed up to 
three million victims, the government quickly moved to 
reintegrate the Ibos into Nigerian society. During the war, 
constitutional amendments changed the federal system, reducing 
the dominance of the North and addressing some of the concerns of 
the Ibo before the war. No war crime trials were held, and 
senior Ibo officials were soon involved in business activities in 
Nigeria. The Ibos worked under major handicaps: devastation of 
their cities and property, a chronic and deliberate capital 
shortage, and lack of entry into parts of Nigeria. Nonetheless, 
the overall pattern was clearly to reintegrate Ibo elites back 
into Nigerian society as quickly as possible. 


Thus the Nigerian example is quite different from Greece, 
but the results are the same. Nigeria too has experienced 
political instability--civilian governments alternating with 
military governments, which in turn have been changed by coups. 
Indeed there is a real possibility of another civil war. But it 
will be a different civil war, probably opposing Muslims and 
others; the Ibos have given no sign they are interested in 
renewing the conflict they lost so decisively (O’Connell, 1993). 


Our seven cases and our data thus both confirm the Wagner 
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hypothesis, that negotiated settlements in civil wars are likely 
to be less effective in resolving the underlying conflicts than 
military victories. The reasoning is straightforward: a state 
which experiences civil war probably has major internal problems; 
those problems are unlikely to be resolved unless the government 
can undertake structural change at the expense of vested 
interests; a negotiated settlement to a civil war is likely to 
result in veto groups which will not surrender power for social 
change whose impact on them is uncertain. Thus, negotiated 
settlements of civil wars seem less likely to endure than 
military victories. But much current concern focuses on the 
particular problems of civil wars based on ethnic issues. Does 
this finding hold for them as well? 


DO ETHNIC CONFLICTS END DIFFERENTLY FROM OTHER CIVIL WARS? 


Much of the recent concern for protracted war is based on 
the problems involved in ending civil violence in which the 
participants are competing identity groups, an issue highlighted 
by current problems in Eastern Europe. The current wisdom seems 
to be that such wars are more difficult to resolve than violence 
motivated by political-economic issues because they provoke 
deeper levels of commitment, are more intense, and therefore are 
harder to compromise, because behavior can be changed more easily 
than identity (Gurr 1990, 96; Wedge 1986, 56-57; Smith 1986). On 
the other hand, Burton (1987, 42) argues that identity issues are 
easier to resolve since they often involve symbolic issues which 
can be resolved fairly inexpensively (it doesn’t take much more 
money to fly two flags rather than one) and because, in the long 
run, security for one group will produce security for others as 
well. 


One of the more striking findings from our seven cases was 
the lack of clear differences between large-scale civil wars 
fueled by such different motives. 


There is no clear relationship between identification 
issues and negotiated settlement. Of the cases where 
these issues were important, there are two negotiated 
settlements (Sudan and Yemen), one intermediate case 
(Zimbabwe), and one total victory (Nigeria). When 
identification issues were less important, there was 
one negotiated settlement (Colombia), one intermediate 
case (the United States), and one total victory 
(Greece) (Licklider, 1993, 305). 


Moreover, as noted above, the ethnic conflict in Nigeria was 
followed by political integration, as opposed to the repression 
in the primarily non-ethnic conflict in Greece. However, since 
the seven cases were not a random sample, this was suggestive 
rather than definitive. 
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If identity wars are more intense than others, we would 
expect them to be more likely to be ongoing, last longer, have 
higher casualties, and be more likely to involve genocide. In 
turn, as a result of all these factors, ethnic civil wars should 
be more likely to end in military victory than non-ethnic wars. 
What does our data tell us about these hypotheses? 


We first divided civil wars rather crudely into those 
primarily driven by ethnic/religious/identity issues and those 
driven by others (primarily socio-economic). Of the 55 civil 
wars which have ended for more than five years, about two-thirds 
(64%, 35) are ethnic and one-third are not. Ethnic motivation 
has become somewhat more common, from about half of all civil 
wars starting in the 1940s and 1950s to about three-quarters from 
1960-1990, showing that this trend does not simply begin when the 
Cold War ends. 


In 1993 24% of the ethnic conflicts were still ongoing as 
compared to 17% of the non-ethnic ones; the difference is small 
but does at least not contradict the hypothesis that ethnic 
conflicts are slightly more likely to be ongoing. However, 
ethnic wars do not last longer; of the 55 conflicts which had 


TABLE 5 ISSUE AND LENGTH OF WAR 


LENGTH (YEARS) 
0 1-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 TOTAL 


ETHNIC # 17 12 5 1 0 0 35 
ETHNIC % 49% 34% 14% 100% 


POLITICAL/ECONOMIC # 6 8 3 1 1 20 
POLITICAL/ECONOMIC % 30% 40% 15% 5% 5% 100% 


ended, only 3% of the ethnic conflicts lasted longer than ten 
years, while 15% of the non-ethnic conflicts did. 


In general, ethnic and non-ethnic wars do not have clearly 
different casualty patterns. A second measure of intensity is 


TABLE 6 ISSUE AND ESTIMATED BATTLEDEATHS 


BATTLE DEATHS 
1,000- 10,000- 100,000- OVER TOTAL 
10,000 100,000 1 MILLION 1 MILLION 


ETHNIC # 14 4 8 3 29 
ETHNIC % 48% 14% 28% 10% 100% 


POLITICAL/ECONOMIC # 9 4 3 3 19 
POLITICAL/ECONOMIC % 47% 21% 16% 16% 100% 
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TABLE 7 OR 
R 


GENOCIDE oR POLITICIDE BEFORE, DURING OR 
AFTER CIVIL WAR (HARFF AND GURR ) 
YES NO TOTALS 


ETHNIC # 13 22 35 
ETHNIC % 37% 63% 100% 


POLITICAL/ECONOMIC a 4 16 20 
POLITICAL/ECONOMIC % 20% 71% 100% 


Source: Harff and Gurr, 1989 
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TABLE 7 ISSUE AND METHOD OF TERMINATION 
METHOD OF TERMINATION 
MILITARY NEGOTIATED 
VICTORY SETTLEMENT 


ETHNIC # 25 10 
ETHNIC % 71% 29% 


POLITICAL/ECONOMIC # 16 4 
POLITICAL/ECONOMIC % 80% 20% 


military victories. 


It thus seems no more difficult to reach a settlement of 
ethnic than non-ethnic civil wars. While they may be more 
intense on some indicators, on balance the data confirm our 
earlier analysis of the seven cases that the differences between 
the immediate ending of ethnic and non-ethnic civil wars are 
relatively small. In particular negotiated settlements can 
indeed be reached in ethnic conflicts, despite the high level of 
hostility involved. 


None of this analysis, however, tests the Wagner hypothesis 
directly. We have established that it holds for civil wars as a 
whole; does it hold for ethnic conflicts in particular? To put 
it differently, if negotiated settlements are possible ways to 
end ethnic conflicts, are they effective at resolving the 
conflicts? Our data suggest that they are not. On the contrary, 


TABLE 8 METHOD OF TERMINATION AND MORE WARS AFTER SETTLEMENT IN 
ETHNIC CIVIL WARS 


LARGE-SCALE VIOLENCE AFTER SETTLEMENT 
NONE VIOLENCE, DIFFERENT SAME TOTAL 
NO WAR WAR WAR 


MILITARY VICTORY # 21 0 3 25 
MILITARY VICTORY % 84% 4% 12% 100% 


NEG. SETTLEMENT # 4 1 5 10 
NEG. SETTLEMENT % 40% 50% 100% 


negotiated settlements of ethnic conflicts are significantly less 
likely to be stable than military victories. 84% of the ethnic 
conflicts which ended in military victory were not followed by 
violence until 1993, as compared to only 40% of ethnic conflicts 
which ended in negotiated settlements. Similarly, 12% of the 
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100% 
100% 


military victories were followed by a renewal of the same war, 
while 50% of the negotiated settlements failed to prevent a 
recurrence of essentially the same war later. The really 


TABLE 9 METHOD OF TERMINATION AND MORE WARS AFTER SETTLEMENT IN 
POLITICAL/ECONOMIC CIVIL WARS 


LARGE-SCALE VIOLENCE AFTER SETTLEMENT 
NONE VIOLENCE, DIFFERENT SAME TOTAL 
NO WAR WAR WAR 


MILITARY VICTORY # 12 0 0 4 16 
MILITARY VICTORY % 75% 25% 100% 


NEG. SETTLEMENT # 3 1 0 4 
NEG. SETTLEMENT % 75% 25% 100% 


striking finding is that only in ethnic conflicts are negotiated 
settlements less stable than military victories. For the non- 
ethnic conflicts, 75% of both the military victories and 
negotiated settlements were not followed by major conflict, and 
none of either broke down into the same war again. To put it 
differently, the Wagner hypothesis seems to hold only for ethnic 
conflicts. 


MILITARY VICTORY AND GENOCIDE 


At first glance, the policy implications of these data would 
seem obvious: if you want to end an ethnic conflict, encourage a 
military victory, presumably by supporting the strongest side. 
This is not an easy prescription. Most outsiders will not 
necessarily find justice exclusively in the side that is winning; 
indeed, as in former Yugoslavia today, many may believe that 
supporting winners may mean opposing justice. Moreover, there 
are at least two obvious problems with the argument. 


First, it’s important to remember that 40% of negotiated 
settlements of ethnic conflicts which last for five years 
"stick"; we can’t simply say that such settlements don’t work, 
although we need to know more about why some work better than 
others and in particular why their record in ethnic conflicts 
seems so poor. 


Second, military victory by definition is the ability to 
threaten the enemy’s civilian population with impunity 
(Schelling); as a result it allows the winning side to punish its 
enemies in genocide rather than war. Presumably genocide is 
much less likely after a negotiated settlement, where both sides 
keep some of their power, and indeed Harff and Gurr report cases 
of genocide and/or politicide after ethnic civil wars in 20% (5 
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of 25) of the cases we classify as military victories and none of 
the 10 cases we classify as negotiated settlements. (It is not 
much consolation that genocide occurs in 13% (2 of 16) cases of 
victories in non-ethnic civil wars as well.) Military victory in 
ethnic conflict has a significant probability of being followed 
by genocide; this does not happen with negotiated settlements. 


On balance, then, it seems reasonable to pursue negotiated 
settlements in political-economic conflicts; they seem to be 
about as stable as military victories and are unlikely to be 
followed by genocide. However, in the ethnic conflicts with 
which we are becoming increasingly familiar, these data suggest 
that we face a dilemma. Negotiated settlements are somewhat less 
likely to "stick" than military victories, but military victories 
are somewhat more likely to result in genocide after the war. 

The key to this puzzle may lie in trying to determine why some 
negotiated settlements in ethnic conflicts "stick" and others 
don’t and why some victories are followed by genocide while 
others aren’t. That is the research agenda toward which this 
paper leads. 
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APPENDIX: CIVIL WARS FOUGHT AFTER 1945 


DATES START and END, blanks indicate war ongoing as of 1993 

LNG LENGTH of war in years 

TERM TERMINATION--1 ongoing, 2 victory, 3 negotiated 
settlement, 4 war ended less than five years ago 

GEN BDA GENOCIDE BEFORE, DURING, AFTER the war (Harff & Gurr), 
1 genocide or politicide reported, blank not reported 

DEATH LOG LOG 10 of reported battle DEATHS 

SRC SOURCE for battle deaths: 1 Miall 2 Sivard 3 other 

MRE WAR MORE WAR? 0O ongoing or ended <5 years, 1 none, 2 
violence but no war, 3 war with different sides or 
issues, 4 war, same sides and issues 

Iss ISSUE--1 ethnic, 2 non-ethnic 

# STA NUMBER of STATES after settlement 


CASE LNG TERM GEN DEATH SRC MRE ISS # 
BDA LOG WAR STA 

AFGANISTAN 1 0 

ALGERIA 

ANGOLA 

ARGENTINA 

BOLIVIA 

BURMA 

BURUNDI 

CAMBODIA 

CHAD 

CHINA A 

CHINA B (TAIWAN) 

CHINA C I (TIB) 

CHINA C II (TIB) 

COLOMBIA A 

COLOMBIA B 

COSTA RICA 

CUBA 

CYPRUS I 

CYPRUS II 

DOM REPUBLIC 

EL SALVADOR 

ETHIOPIA 

GREECE 

GUATEMALA A 

GUATAMALA B 

INDIA I (PART) 46 

INDIA II (KASH) 65 

INDONESIA A (MOL)50 

INDONESIA B (DAR)53 

INDONESIA C 58 

INDONESIA D (TIM)75 

IRAN 79 

IRAQ A (SHAMMAR) 59 

IRAQ BI (KURDS) 61 

IRAQ BII (KURDS) 91 

IRAQ C (SHIITES) 91 

JORDAN 70 
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DATES START and END, blanks indicate war ongoing as of 1993 

LNG LENGTH of war in years 

TERM TERMINATION--1 ongoing, 2 victory, 3 negotiated 
settlement, 4 war ended less than five years ago 

GEN BDA GENOCIDE BEFORE, DURING, AFTER the war (Harff & Gurr), 
1 genocide or politicide reported, blank not reported 

DEATH LOG LOG 10 of reported battle DEATHS 

SRC SOURCE for battle deaths: 1 Miall 2 Sivard 3 other 

MRE WAR MORE WAR? 0O ongoing or ended <5 years, 1 none, 2 
violence but no war, 3 war with different sides or 
issues, 4 war, same sides and issues 

iss ISSUE--1 ethnic, 2 non-ethnic 

# STA NUMBER of STATES after settlement 


CASE LNG TERM GEN DEATH SRC MRE ISS 
BDA LOG WAR S 
KOREA 3 6.3 1 2 
LAOS 13 2 1 4.3 1 2 
LEBANON I 0 3 3.2 4 1 
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LEBANON II 

LEBANON IIT 

LIBERIA 

MALAYSIA 

MOZAMBIQUE 
NICARAGUA A 
NICARAGUA B 

NIGERIA A 

NIGERIA B (MUS) 80 
PAKISTAN A (BANG)71 
PAKISTAN B (BAL) 73 
PALESTINE 48 
PARAGUAY 47 
PERU 83 
PHILIPPINES A 48 
PHILIPPINES B MNLF72 
PHILIPPINES C NPA 72 
RWANDA 

SOMALIA 

SOUTH AFRICA I 
SOUTH AFRICA II 

SRI LANKA I 

SRI LANKA II 

SUDAN I 

SUDAN II 

SYRIA 

UGANDA A (BAGNDA)66 
UGANDA B 

VIETNAM 

YEMEN (NRTH) A 
YEMEN (NRTH) B 
YEMEN (SOUTH) 

ZAIRE 

ZIMBABWE A 

ZIMBABWE B 
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76 1 
59 11 
92 11 
79 1 
89 8 
70 3 
84 4 
71 0 
77 4 
48 0 
47 0 
50 2 
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A thing is right when it tends to preserve the integrity, stability and beauty of the biotic community. 
It is wrong when it tends otherwise. -Aldo Leopold, Sand Country Almanac 


Justice is the first virtue of social institutions...Each person possesses an inviolability founded on 


justice that even the welfare of society as a whole cannot override. -John Rawls, A Theory of 
Justice 


Rawlsian Liberal Democratic Theory: Individuals v. Humanity? 


The Case of the Environment! 


Introduction 

In recent years, citizens, scholars and political leaders have increasingly recognized that the 
destruction of the natural environment is a serious issue that deserves remedy, study and political 
action. Environmentalism -- a philosophy which maintains that the protection of the natural 
environment is fundamental -- has become one of the most popular approaches for dealing with the 
problem of environmental degradation.2, However, as the two quotes above suggest, the goals of 
Environmentalism and those of liberal democracy may be disparate in important ways. Given that 
the level of environmental degradation continues to be a serious -- potentially critical -- problem, 
and further assuming that we want to retain liberalism, can liberal states merely adopt the 
philosophy and goals of Environmentalism and retain their republican character or must liberal 


democracies deal with this new political problem in a fundamentally different manner? Liberals, I 


argue elsewhere, cannot adopt the Environmentalist solution without compromising basic liberal 


tenets such as freedom and autonomy for the individual. Therefore, if we wish to continue liberal 


!This paper on Rawlsian liberalism is part of a larger project entitled “Liberalism and the Environment: 
Individuality, Humanity and Time” which addresses the extent to which liberalism and Environmentalism are 
compatible theoretically and how environmental degradation can be handed by liberalism as represented by the 
thought of John Rawls, John Locke and David Hume. An important premise of my larger project is that all 
political systems have failed to adequately protect citizens from environmental harms. Therefore, liberalism is 
examined not as the cause of environmental problems. My aim is to explore and explain the possibili: -s and 
limitations of one particular system: liberal democracy. I have chosen to limit this paper to Rawls because of space 
limitations and, more importantly, because the recent publication of Rawls’ Political Liberalism (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1993) provides an opportunity to assess Rawls’ work as a whole. 


2When discussing “the environment,” it is important to distinguish between the problem (deterioration of 
water supplies, polluted air, etc.) -- which I will refer to as environmental degradation -- and one of the proposed 
solutions (Environmentalism). Criticism of the philosophy of Environmentalism should not be mistaken for lack 
of concern with existing environmental problems. 
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government in our own nation or recommend it to the nations of others, we must address to what 
extent liberalism -- a political system that developed in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
response to the religious wars of Europe and the persecution of religious minorities -- is capable of 
addressing a new and fundamentally different problem: the systematic and continual destruction of 
the conditions of human existence. 

The paper focuses on the tension between “individuals” and “humanity” in the liberal 
theory of John Rawls. I discuss how liberalism has both a focus on the individual and certain 


immediate rights and, second, a concern with the future. Thus, liberals should be able to protect 


individuals from present environmental contamination that affects their lives, liberty and property 


and future generations of humans. In the case of immediate outcomes, Rawls system can be 
modified and will perform adequately though many of the mechanisms of extension are far from 
clear (Part 1). Yet Rawlsian liberalism does not have a cogent theory or set of institutions for the 
protection of future generations and future resources; there is an important conflict between 


protection of the individual and the protection of humanity (Part 2). 


Liberalism and the Environment 


In A Theory of Justice3, John Rawls recognizes two important issues that he will not 
address: environmental degradation and international questions of justice.4 While the environment 
was not a major issue when Rawls began his project in the 1950s, the issue was climbing in the 
public opinion polls and a flutter of legislation was passed in the late 1960s when the book was 


completed. While Rawls justifiably focused Theory on the problem of civil rights and social 


3A Theory of Justice (Cambridge, Mass: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1971). 


4Questions addressing justice across borders -- especially in terms of environmental goods -- are important 
but I will not be discussed here. It should be noted that environmental degradation is both a pressing domestic and 
international issue -- an issue that may call into question such political distinctions as “domestic” and “foreign.” 
When states successfully move to control their own pollution, they frequently find that they are receiving additional 
pollution from their neighbors. For example, industrial air pollution in the Midwest has been blamed for acid rain 
in the Northeast United States (one fourth of New York’s lakes are so acidic that they cannot support fish) and 
Southeastern Canada. Likewise, Sweden’s lakes have been affected by nitrogen and sulfur oxides emissions from 
fossil fuel combustion and metal smelting in Eastern and Western Europe. Recently, the “ownership” of particular 
natural formations has been called into question -- i.e., does a country have the right to develop their own land (e.g. 
the Brazilian rain-forest) if that act would significantly affect the world’s oxygen supply? 
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justice, can his model of legislation incorporate the problem of environmental degradation?5 While 


Rawls emphatically claims that such an extension is possible in Political Liberalism®, he does not 


elaborate the mechanics of the solution. 

In order to answer the question, environmental problems must be broken down into two 
categories: immediate outcomes (those that affect the present population) and delayed outcomes 
(those that affect future populations).? In the first section, I focus on issues affecting the present 
generation (health and conceptions of the good) which leads to an analysis and critique of Rawls’ 
formulation of the primary goods, the overlapping consensus and the index of primary goods (the 
difference principle). In the second section, the focus changes to future generations and issues of 
justice across time. Here, I emphasize the role of the just savings principle, Rawls’ assumptions 


about the family and the formulation of the original position. 


PART I: The Primary Good of the Present Generation 


For purposes of discussing the effects of environmental degradation on the present 


generation, I consider four types of environmental concerns®: 1) (general) basic human needs for 


breathable air, potable water and safe food; 2) human desire to avoid injuries caused by specific 


degradation, e.g. exposure to radiation from a nearby dump that causes cancer or birth defects; 3) 


desire for unspoiled nature which is connected to a particular conception of the good for particular 


individuals; and 4) the inequalities of pollution-related injuries/exposure suffered by the least 


SWhile I choose Rawls to help answer questions about liberalism and environmental degradation, this work 
is not intended as a full-scale critique of Rawlsian liberalism. There is much in Rawls that I find problematic that 
will not be dealt with directly; there is also much in Rawls that I find significant that will not be emphasized. In 
this paper I do not aim to argue for the neutrality or superiority of the Rawlsian position. Rather I use Rawls as an 
exposition of the bases of a particular formulation of liberal democratic thought in order to answer the question: can 
Rawlsian liberalism incorporate environmental degradation on its own terms? 


6Political Liberalism, p.20; 21; 24. 


7This latter category must also include population control -- a central concern of the utilitarian critic and 
“Parfit’s problem.” 


8These categories are not meant to be comprehensive. Rather they provide broad categories for considering 
problems with which liberalism must deal. 


9Clearly the political debate over environmental policy focuses on defining words such as “breathable,” 
“potable,” and “safe.” For the purposes of this section, I define all three as the condition under which the 
consumption of the substance will not lead to a significantly shortened life span or death. 
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advantaged (class)group.!0 

While Rawls believes that his liberal system can be extended to help solve environmental 
problems, the following discussion demonstrates that protection of individuals under the Rawlsian 
system is neither guaranteed nor easy. I consider four approaches of protecting people from 
environmental harm in the course of a general discussion and critique of Rawls’ formulation of the 


primary goods. I begin with an analysis of the first construction of the primary goods in A Theory 


of Justice , then move to an examination of the reformulation in subsequent articles emphasizing 


his recent book Political Liberalism.!! I shall argue that environmental concerns can be logically 


introduced by viewing the environment as a primary good to be distributed by the just society but 


Rawls’ system provides obstacles to such a change. 


Natural Primary Goods in A Theory of Justice 


Judging by the two principles of justice that Rawls derives, it is clear that his subject is the 
basic structure of society. In the context of his theory, it is irrelevant to discuss whether nature has 
intrinsic value, rights and liberties or whether we have duties to nature. Indeed, Rawls indicates 
that we have not yet worked out the metaphysics of our place in nature;!2 humans must be 
independent from the contingencies of the natural world:!3 


The constraints of nature are recognized, but men are not powerless to shape their social 
arrangements. This assumption is likewise part of the background of the theory of 


10The existence of environmental racism -- a situation in which toxic waste is consciously directed at 
minorities -- is a controversial topic. The question remains whether waste is targeted at the social class or the ethnic 
minority. For the eco-racism position see Robert Bullard’s Dumping in Dixie: race, class and environmental quality 
(Boulder: Westview Press, 1990). For a critique of his argument, see Matthew Rees “Black and Green,” The New 
Republic March 2, 1992 pp.15-16. 


11]n any examination of Rawls, there remains the problem of the (r)evolving Rawls. Since Rawls has 
selectively renounced his turn toward Kant, I rely on his latest position Political Liberalism as an indicator of his 
final position. While I believe that Political Liberalism makes clear many points that are unclear or problematic in 
A Theory of Justice, I believe that 1) Rawls cannot eliminate certain problems as he suggests and he, therefore, 
changes the rhetoric but much of the logic remains the same; 2) Rawls creates certain problems that did not exist in 
A Theory of Justice; and 3) Rawls retreats on some his most interesting and bold claims in A Theory of Justice. 
Thus, Political Liberalism looks more like foundational liberalism than did Rawls’ premier work. 


12A Theory of Justice, p. 512. 


13Ibid., p.257. Also see p.17 and p.200. 
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justice.14 


Any Rawlsian discussion of environmental concerns must then be approached from the standpoint 
of the structure and function of liberal society. If the just society is to address itself to 
environmental issues, its responsibility must be grounded in the social contract of which the two 
principles of justice are the basis. 


In A Theory of Justice, the presupposition of primary goods provides the crucial 


assumption for Rawls’ notion of justice as fairness. Rawls assumes that the primary goods 
provide the general means by which free and equal persons can pursue their specific rational 
conception of the good. Thus, the characterization of the primary goods is one of the most 
important and controversial assumptions in Rawls’ theory. Rawls defines the primary goods as 
the things that every rational man is presumed to want; “these goods normally have a use whatever 
a person’s rational plan of life.”!5 

Within the category of primary goods, Rawls distinguishes between social and natural 
goods).!6 Social primary goods are “at the disposition of society,” whereas natural primary goods 
are “not so directly” under the control of the basic structure of society.!7. Rawls lists rights and 
liberties, power and opportunities, income and wealth, and self-respect as examples of social 
primary goods, and he lists health, vigor, intelligence, and imagination as examples of natural 
primary goods.!8 Rawls does not elaborate further on the derivation or importance of the primary 


natural goods. Natural primary goods have no role in the theory: no corresponding principle of 


justice).19 Thus, they appear to account for goods outside the basic structure of society. Yet 


l4]bid., p. 547. 


I5]Ibid., p. 62;66;92;253;411. 


18]bid. 


19Neither is there a corresponding principle of justice for the social primary good of self-respect. While 
space prohibits a full discussion, I believe the primary (social) good of self-respect to be problematic for Rawls 
because it can be interpreted to conflict with Rawls’ unequal distribution of certain economic and social primary 


goods (wealth and power. 
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Rawls hints that there is an indirect connection between the primary natural goods and society.20 
Among social primary goods, Rawls further distinguishes between 1) the basic liberties 
and self-respect and 2) economic and social gains (power, income and wealth).2!_ The primary 
social goods are logically prior to the principles of justice; the two principles of justice are derived 
from the two of the three categories of primary social goods. The two categories are respectively 
associated with the two principles of justice: 
1) Each person is to have an equal right to the most extensive total system of equal basic 
liberties compatible with a similar liberty for all. (basic liberties and self-respect) 


2) Social and economic inequalities are to be arranged so that they are both a) to the greatest 
benefit of the least advantaged, consistent with the just savings principle, and expected to 
be to everyone’s advantage and b) attached to positions and offices open to all under 
conditions of fair equality of opportunity. (power, income and wealth)22 


Thus, the principles of justice mediate between the means (primary social goods) and the end 


(pursuing individual conceptions of the good).23 

Rawls attempts to define a class of goods that are generally wanted for “varied sorts of 
end.”24 Rawls uses primary social goods to show how only the most general assumptions are 
made about “rationality and the conditions of human life”25 and that there is not a need to have an a 
priorconception of the person to derive the two principles of justice. The primary social goods are 
not derived from one particular vision of the good: 


To suppose, then, that the parties want these goods, and to found a conception of 
justice on this presumption, is not to tie it to a particular pattern of human interests 
as these might be generated by a particular arrangement of institutions. The theory 
of justice does, indeed, presuppose a theory of the good, but within wide limits this 


23At times, Rawls seems to emphasize the primary social goods to such an extent that they seem to 
become the end rather than the means. This becomes clear when he later suggests that citizens will adjust their aims 
given the amount of primary goods they possess: “citizens are thought to be capable of adjusting their aims and 
aspirations in the light of what they can reasonably expect to provide for” (Political Liberalism, p. 34). 


24A Theory of Justice, p.260. 


25Ibid., p. 293. 


201bid. 
21Ibid., p.61; 63. 
221bid., p. 302. 
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does not prejudge the choice of the sorts of persons that men want to be.26 


In addition, Rawls emphasizes primary social goods because he wants to provide a method for 
interpersonal comparisons.27 Thus, Rawls assumes that the primary social goods provide him with 
a neutral “Archimedean point.” 


In A Theory of Justice, Rawls assumes that people want “more rather than less” primary 


social goods. In the original position, the parties maximize primary social goods. While Rawls 
recognizes that some conceptions of the goods do not subscribe to the “more rather than less” 
proviso, he argues that people who discover they hold such beliefs will not be treated unfairly. 
When the veil of ignorance is lifted, these citizens can choose to acquire fewer primary goods; the 
opposite is not possible.28 

Given Rawls’ formulation of the primary social and primary natural goods, can 
environmental problems be ameliorated through a transfer of the content of the natural to the social 
primary goods? Arguably, the primary natural good “health” belongs in the primary social good 
because increasingly social policy (particularly environmental social policy) affects human health 
more than genetic dispositions.29 Since society is responsible for environmental degradation and 
health is affected by environmental degradation, “if it is accepted that resource consumption has a 
limiting effect on health and opportunity, then we have the justification for environmental controls 


within Rawls’ theory of justice.”30: 


To allow unrestricted resource consumption would cause an inequitable and unfair 


26Ibid., p.260. 


27 Ibid. 


28Ibid., p.93;142-143;253;260;396;433-434. This assumption is retained in “Social Unity and Primary 
Goods,” in Amartya Sen and Bernard Williams, eds., Utilitarianism and Beyond (Cambridge and New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1982). This position is de-emphasized in Political Liberalism though the assumption - 
- that parties maximize primary goods in the original position -- remains unchanged. It should also be noted that 
Rawls drops this particular article from Political Liberalism as “lacking unity” with the other chapters (Political 
Liberalism, p. xiv). 


29Here, I assume health to be (at least minimally) connected to regular access to safe water and air and 
uncontaminated food. Another primary natural good -- intelligence -- could legitimately be included as many studies 
show clear correlations between lead or DDT exposure and intelligence testing. 


30Russ Manning, “Environmental Ethics and John Rawls’ Theory of Justice,” Environmental Ethics 3 
(Summer 1981), p. 160. 
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distribution of the primary good of health and opportunity, a violation of the second 
principle of justice which requires the distribution of primary goods to be “to everyone’s 
advantage” and which guarantees an equal opportunity within the society.3! 


While this may be an intuitively appealing solution, there are two problems. First, Rawls 


has no satisfactory way of addressing health concerns. In Political Liberalism, Rawls assumes that 
“everyone has the capacity to be a normal cooperating member of society” and that health concerns 
may be handled at the legislative stage.32 But he admits that primary goods may not be adequate 
for cases of illness that piace citizens “below the line” citing, but not answering, Sen’s 
criticisms.33 In the case of special health care for the “mentally defective,” Rawls claims we “can 
attempt to handle these other cases later,” but never returns to the issue.34 Thus, transferring 
“health” to the primary social goods does not adequately protect citizens. 

A second problem relates to the priority of liberty and the lexical ordering of the two 
principles of justice. Even if we did include health as a primary social good, Rawls would most 


likely place it with wealth and power -- the goods that correspond to the second principle of justice. 


Since Rawls gives priority to liberty and allows unequal shares of the second category of goods 


providing that the level obtained is higher for the least advantaged than an equal distribution would 
yield, health would 1) be secondary to traditional rights of liberty and 2) could be unequally 
distributed. One advantage to such a configuration would be that the difference principle would 
yield some protection for the least advantaged -- an important consideration if the subjects of eco- 


racism or eco-classcism are taken seriously. 


Primary Social Goods: Fixed or Fluid? 


In this section I discuss changes in the primary goods in Rawls’ subsequent works, 


particularly Political Liberalism and the possibility of protecting environmental degradation via the 


primary social goods. 


In Political Liberalism Rawls formulates the primary goods along similar lines as his 1982 


31 Ibid. 


32Political Liberalism, p. 184. 


33Ibid., p. 185. Reference is to Amartya Sen, “Well-Being, Agency, and Freedom,” Journal of Philosophy 
82 (April 1985). In a later chapter Rawls contradicts himself when he claims that justice as fairness can cover the 
extension to health care but not “relations to animals and the order of nature” (Ibid., p. 245). 


34Ibid., p. 272 note 9. 
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“Social unity and primary goods.” In these later works, Rawls ceases to distinguish “natural” 
from “social” goods and defines the more general “primary goods” as the all-purpose means for 
“advancing our ends.”35 Thus, the natural primary goods disappear and their content is not 
assigned. Additionally, Rawls contends that primary goods supply what “ citizens need and 
require.... over a complete life’36 thus emphasizing the citizen and the future in a way that he does 


not in Theory of Justice.37 


As in A Theory of Justice, Rawls specifies that the primary goods are all-purpose means 


for realizing the higher-order interests38: developing and exercising the two moral powers39 and 


effectively pursuing conceptions of the good with widely different contents4°: 


a. basic rights and liberties 

b. freedom of movement and free choice of occupation against a background of diverse 
opportunities; 

c. powers and prerogatives of offices and positions of responsibility in the political and 
economic institutions of the basic structure 

d. income and wealth 

e. the social bases of self-respect+! 


Rawls clearly asserts that the primary goods must not be mistaken for the good; the 
“primary goods are clearly not anyone’s idea of the basic values of human life and must not be so 
understood, however essential their possession.” Thus, the primary goods seem to be aimed at 


furthering our pluralistic comprehensive conceptions of the good. However, Rawls blurs the 


formulation when he characterizes the primary goods as making effective use of liberties and 


35Political Liberalism, p.326. 


36Ibid., p.178. 


37This is consistent with Rawls’ emphasize on the future in his definition of society and the stability of 


society in Political Liberalism. This change in emphasis is discussed in detail below. Compare with Theory of 
Justice p.19;253. 


38Political Liberalism, p. 76. 


39]bid., p.75. 


40Ibid., p.76. 


4lIbid., p.76; 181. 
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opportunities,42 suggesting that these goods are political goods. The latter conclusion is 
reenforced by Rawls’ frequent use of citizen rather than person when describing the primary 


goods43 and his assertion that: 


primary goods specify what their needs are when questions of justice arise. It is this 

political conception (supplemented by the framework of goodness as rationality) that 

enables us to work out what primary goods are needed.44 
The passive construction in the last sentence (and others throughout the text) contributes to the 
ambiguity concerning whoneeds primary goods: persons pursuing diverse conceptions of the 
good or citizens pursuing equal justice in the basic structure. If primary goods specify the needs of 
humans qua citizens, it is unclear whether the primary goods really can function as both an “all- 
purpose means to realize the higher-order interests” and the means to equal justice in a well-ordered 
society operating under justice as fairness. In order to clarify the aim of the primary goods, we 
may look to their derivation. How are the primary goods derived and specified? How may we add 
to the list of primary goods Rawls has assembled? 


In Political Liberalism, Rawls asserts that there are two methods of deriving and specifying 


the primary goods. In the first, one would survey the actual doctrines practiced in a society and 
cull goods from these actual needs: 


One is to look at doctrines actually found and specify an index of such goods so as to be 
near to those doctrines’ center of gravity, find a kind of average of what those who 
affirmed those views would need by way of institutional claims and protections and all- 
purpose means. Doing this might seem the best way to insure that the index provides the 
basic elements necessary to advance the conceptions of the good associated with the 
existing doctrines and thus improve the likelihood of securing an overlapping consensus.*45 


Despite the positive tone, Rawls rejects this first option. Rather, Rawls contends that primary 


goods are derived from “within justice as fairness”: 


[Justice as fairness] elaborates a political conception as a freestanding view (§1.4) working 
from the fundamental idea of society as a fair system of cooperation and its companion 
ideas. The hope is that this idea, with its index of primary goods arrived at from within, 


421bid., p. 6. 


43See especially, Ibid., p.6, 178. 
441bid., p.188, emphasis added. 


45Ibid., p.39. Compare p.166 of “Social Unity and Primary Goods” with p.167. 
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can be the focus of a reasonable overlapping consensus. We leave aside comprehensive 
doctrines that now exist, or that have existed, or that might exist. The thought is not that 
primary goods are fair to comprehensive conceptions of the good associated with such 
doctrines, by striking a fair balance among them, but rather fair to free and equal citizens as 
those persons who have those conceptions.46 


Without fanfare. Rawls asserts that primary goods are arrived at from “within” and they derive 
from the idea of free and equal persons. How does the derivation progress? 


Throughout Political Liberalism (and A Theory of Justice), Rawls implies that the primary 


goods have a “timeless” or objective quality. Thus, “citizens’ needs are objective in a way that 
desires are not: ...they express requirements of persons with certain higher-order interests who 
have a certain role or status”47 and “the characterization of primary goods does not rest 
on...historical and social facts.”48 

While Rawls rejects the first derivation and the assumption that the primary goods are 
culturally or historically bound, the book is full of references to political culture, tradition and 
history as the source of fundamental beliefs. Rawls begins this new work by backing away from a 
position that had been attributed to him in the past -- that justice as fairness was without culture 
links: the product of pure practical reason derived from an original position devoid of cultural 
assumptions. This view had been challenged by many and Rawls clearly asserts that he wants this 
new work to be aimed at (Wester) constitutional democratic society.49 Thus, throughout the 
text, Rawls contradicts his preference for the first derivation of the primary goods and relies 


heavily of cultural and historical derivations: 


I have started with a number of familiar and basic ideas implicit in the public political 
culture of a democratic society.5° 


...to identify primary goods we look to social background conditions and general all- 
purpose means normally needed for developing and exercising the two moral powers and 


46Political Liberalism, p.39, emphasis added. 


47 Tbid., p.189 note 20, emphasis added. 


48]bid., p.308. 


49Ibid., p. xviii. In his discussion of American Supreme Court precedent, Rawls seems particularly 
concerned with one constitutional democratic society: the United States (see Lecture VIII). 


S0Ibid., p. 43. 
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for effectively pursuing conceptions of the good with widely different content.5! 


[certain fundamental ideas] are seen as implicit in the public political culture of a democratic 
society.52 


Thus, Rawls is unclear about the status of the primary goods. He asserts that human needs are 
timeless and general while maintaining that citizen needs are specific to a particular culture.53 

Ultimately, Rawls derives the primary goods -- on which the two principles of justice 
originate -- from his conception of the person: 


While the determination of primary goods invokes a knowledge of the general 
circumstances and requirements of social life, it does so only in the light of a conception of 
the person given in advance.54 


As already noted, Rawls does not make it clear whether the primary goods are for political 


purposes or pursuit of individual comprehensive conceptions of the good. He has a similar 
problem with his conception of the person. In A Theory of Justice, Rawls emphasizes that the 


primary goods serve the “person” or “human beings” rather than citizens. In Political Liberalism, 


Rawls defines the citizen in such an inclusive way that his definition of the citizen includes his 
former definition of the person. His conception of the citizen includes: 


a. the two moral powers 


51Ibid., p.75-76. On human nature, see also pp.66-67. 
S2Ibid., p.13. See also 12, 15, 23, 26, 84, 129, 141, 175. 


53Rawls’ two possible derivations of primary goods parallel his two possible derivations of the basic 
liberties. Rawls asserts that the basic liberties can be drawn up in two ways by 1) surveying history and listing 
rights and liberties that have been held to be essential or 2) considering which “liberties are essential social 
conditions for the adequate development and full exercise of the two powers of moral personality over a complete 
life” (Ibid., p.193, emphasis added). While I haven’t room to expand, I merely note the potential for disagreement 
over the meaning of the highlighted terms when determining the basic liberties. Thus, Rawls believes that using 
this definition we can limit liberties to the “truly essential” (Ibid., p.296). On the other hand he asserts that the 
priority of liberty is “not required under all conditions” (Ibid., p.297) and may be “determined by society’s culture, 
traditions and acquired skills in running institutions, and its level of economic advance...and no doubt by other 
things as well” (Ibid.). Thus, Rawls mixes objective rights derived from an unchanged human nature and rights that 
are grounded in the conditions and traditions of free constitutional democratic societies. Likewise, Rawls asserts that 
the original position is fair because we appeal to the “fundamental idea of equality” as “found in the public political 
culture of a democratic society just as we did with the three ways in which citizens regard themselves as free 
persons.” (Ibid., p.79) Here -- as in the derivation of primary goods -- Rawls clearly relies on a particular society’s 
culture and traditions. 


54Ibid., p.308. emphasis mine. 
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b. the intellectual powers of judgement, thought and inference 

c. a determinate conception of good 

d. the capacities and abilities to be normal and cooperating members of society over a 
complete life55 


This definition mirrors the definition of the person in A Theory of Justice. However, Rawls 


specifies four additional features of the citizen: 


a. readiness to proper cooperation 

b. recognize burdens of judgement, affirm only reasonable comprehensive doctrines 
c. want to be normal and fully cooperating members of society (connection with self- 
respect 

d. reasonable moral psychologysé 


In addition, Rawls contends that we adopt a conception of the person to go along with the idea of 
democratic society.57 He then defines a person as “someone who can be a citizen, that is, a normal 
and fully cooperating member of society over a complete life.”58 Later on, he elaborates that the 
conception of the person includes a capacity for a sense of justice and a capacity for a conception of 
the good.59 The latter emphasizes the non-political side. He mixes the two (association of person 
as citizen and the emphasis on person as a moral being who can follow justice and pursue an 


individual conception of the good): 


[P]rimary goods address this practical political problem..[the] need to identify partial 


similarly in structure of citizens permissible conceptions of the good.6° 


In Political Liberalism, he emphasis on the citizen rather than the person results in primary goods 


derived from citizens’ needs rather than moral needs. In his introduction to Political Liberalism, 


Rawls emphasizes that he has moved from a more general conception (or a conception that was 


55Ibid., p. 81. 


56Ibid., p. 81-82. 


57Rawls has clearly declared that the society he is means is democratic society and he recognizes the 
existence of other societies with diverse assumptions. 


S8Ibid., p.18. 


59 At this point (and elsewhere) Rawls puts aside people with disabilities who may not have these car=cities 
fully developed. He never actually deals with the issue and the problems it raises for his liberalism to protect and 
assign rights to human beings that do not fit his definition of “person” (Ibid., p.20). 


60}bid., p.180. 
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mistaken for a general conception) to one that focuses more exclusively on the political. But, if we 
emphasize the role of the primary goods in fulfilling only political aims, how can liberalism 
account for the need of the person to pursue a conception of the good? 

In examining both Rawls’ definition and derivation of the primary goods we are left with a 
paradox. Rawls derives the primary goods from the conception of the person and the conception 
of the person from an ideal within democratic society. While Rawls sometimes implied that the 
primary goods are objectively what all people need, the real definition of the primary goods is that 
they are the goods needed by citizens in a democratic culture in which the conception of the 
citizen/person is defined in a particular way. This progression implies that changes in the 
democratic political culture would result in changes in the conception of the person and the 
substantive content of the primary goods. To what extent does Rawls rely upon |) an unchanging 
human nature generally or 2) a particular conception of the person in a democratic culture? Given 
the answers to these questions, how can we add or subtract from the primary goods Rawls 
enumerates? 

Unfortunately, Rawls is not clear about his beliefs about human nature. He both insists 
that there are fixed “common sense psychological facts about human needs”®! and that the laws of 


human nature and the principles of justice mightchange over time. Continuing a strong 


assumption in A Theory of Justice, Rawls assumes that there is knowledge that is neutral and thus 


acceptable in the original position: 


It is taken for granted, however, that they [the parties in the original position] know the 
general facts about human society. They understand political affairs and the principles of 
economic theory; they know the basis of social organization and the laws of human 
psychology. Indeed, the parts are presumed to know whatever general facts affect the 
choice of the principles of justice.62 


He insists that change in the principles of justice is very unlikely: 


It raises the question whether the principles of justice might change over time as the theory 
of human nature and knowledge of social institutions changed. I answered that the 
possibility of such a change is just that, a mere possibility mentioned to explain the nature 
of justice as fairness. I went on to say that changes in the theory of human nature or social 
theory generally which do not affect the feasibility of the ideals of the person and of a well- 


61Tbid., p.180 note 8. See also p.177 note 22. See A Theory of Justice, chapter 7 p.433f, 447. 


62A Theory of Justice, p.137. The same sentiment is expressed in Political Liberalism: “The primary 
goods are necessary conditions for realizing the moral powers and are all-purpose means for a sufficiently wide range 
of final ends presupposes various general facts about human wants and abilities, their characteristic phases and 
requirements of nurture, relations of social interdependence and much else” (Political Liberalism, p. 307. Also p. 
142 and pp.24-5 where the assumption is unstated but implied). 
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ordered society do not affect the agreement of the parties in the original position. It is hard 
to imagine realistically any new knowledge that should convince us that these ideals are not 
feasible, given what we know about the general nature of the world, as opposed to our 
particular social and historical circumstances...such advances in human knowledge as may 
take place do not affect our moral conception.®3 


Certainly we have been mistaken, but does anyone doubt for that reason that the principle 
of toleration may be mistaken or that it is wrong to have abolished slavery? Who seriously 
thinks so? Is there any real chance of a mistake? And surely we don’t want to say: we take 
certain matters off the agenda for the time being. Or until the next election. or the next 
generation. Why isn’t “once and for all” the best way to put it?64 


These and other statements clearly point to a certainty that the principles of justice will not be 
changed. We will not move beyond liberal principles. 

But Rawls maintains with equal strength that there are choices to be made: “human nature 
and its psychology are permissive: they may limit the viable conceptions of persons and ideals of 


citizenship, and the moral psychologies that may support them, but do not dictate the ones we must 


adopt.”65 All this is perfectly consistent with sentiments expressed in Political Liberalism where 


Rawls emphasizes that, unlike Theory of Justice, he wants to make it perfectly clear that he is 


talking about a particular political culture and not a system that can be applied to all peoples with all 
values. In addition, Rawls clearly indicates that citizens are socialized to behave in particular 
ways®6 though he does not elaborate the implied conclusion: the ability of humans to alter their 
behavior may indicate a certain elasticity in human nature. Thus, there is no objective human 


nature, therefore no objective conception of the person, therefore no objective primary goods, 


therefore no objective principles of justice. The principles of justice are fixed as long as cultural 


democratic ideals remain the same. 


63Political Liberalism, p.70 note 23, emphasis added. 


64Ibid., p.151 note 16. 


65Ibid., p.87. 


66”...those who grow up under just basic institutions acquire a sense of justice and a reasoned allegiance to 
those institutions sufficient to render them stable. Citizens’ sense of justice, given their traits of character and 
interests as formed by living under a just basic structure (acculturation not natural or springing from practical reason) 
is strong enough to resist the normal tendencies to injustice” (Ibid., p. 142). See also p.xxv. and A Theory of 
Justice, chapter VIII. 
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Rawls indicates that changes may need to occur in the primary goods®’ but Rawls seems to 
offer no scheme for how this change would occur and how the new goods would be derived. In 
fact, the only scheme that makes sense within his system would be that change would occur when 
there was a change at the level of democratic culture. Rawls is reluctant to elaborate on processes 
for change or to detail the derivation of new primary goods because changes in the primary goods 
may entail a change in the two principles of justice. 


Given Rawls’ derivation, changes in the content of the primary goods must correspond 


with changes in democratic ideals. Though the primary goods may be expanded, changes may 


require critical modifications in the principles of justice. 


Conceptions of the Good 


Consistently, Rawls has maintained that the primary goods serve as an all purpose means 
for advancing our diverse moral ends. If more and more citizens believe that pristine nature or 
clear skies advance their moral ends, can Rawls’ system of primary goods provide for attainment 
of that conception of the good in our society? Given, the inconsistences already demonstrated in 
the formulation of the primary goods, it is difficult for Rawls to protect this type of conception of 
the good. 

Rawls believes that the primary goods are adequate for most conceptions but not all. He 
maintains that all systems must leave out certain conceptions. Only those that are consistent with 
the two principles of justice -- such that they can fit in the overlapping consensus -- are allowable. 
Rawls uses a version of this particular conception of the good in a discussion of highest-order 
preferences in “Social Unity and Primary Goods,”: 


One part of society affirms certain aesthetic values and attitudes of contemplation toward 
nature, together with the virtues of gentleness and the beneficent stewardship of natural 
things.68 


67Political Liberalism, pp.181-2: “Provided due precautions are taken, we can, if need be, expand the list to 
include other goods, for example, leisure time, and even certain mental sates such as freedom from physical pain. 
These matters I shall not pursue here. What is crucial is always to recognize the limits of the political and the 
practicable:” 1. to stay within the limits of justice as fairness as a political conception of justice; 2. “we must 
respect the constraints of simplicity and availability of information to which any practicable political conception (as 
opposed to a comprehensive moral doctrine) is subject.” 


68Social Unity and Primary Goods, p. 179. 
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While Rawls has suggested that justice as fairness cannot be extended to these issues,69 he 


sketches an approach: 


We can do the same with the claims of animals and the rest of nature; this has been the 
traditional view of Christian ages. Animals and nature are seen as subject to our use and 
wont. This has the virtue of clarity and yields some kind of answer. There are numerous 
political values here to invoke: to further the good of ourselves and future generations by 
preserving the natural order and its life-sustaining properties; to foster species of animals 
and plants for the sake of biological and medical knowledge with its potential applications 
to human health; to protect the beauties of nature for purposes of public recreation and the 
pleasures of a deeper understanding of the world.7° 


In addition, Rawls recognizes that this position will not please people who believe in moral 


principles derived from nature: 


Thus, suppose our attitude toward the world is one of natural religion: we think it utterly 
wrong to appeal solely to those values, and others like them, to determine our relations 
with the natural world. To do that is to see the natural order from a narrowly 
anthropocentric point of view, whereas human beings should assume a certain stewardship 
toward nature and give weight to an altogether different family of values. In this case our 
attitude might be much the same as those who reject abortion on theological grounds. Yet 
there is this important difference: the status of the natural world and our proper relation to it 
is not a constitutional essential or a basic question of justice...It is a matter in regard to 
which citizens can vote their nonpolitical values and try to convince other citizens 
accordingly. The limits of public reason do not apply.7! 


Given Rawls’ assumptions about individual autonomy and human moral independence 
from nature, Rawls rejects any notion that nature dictate moral rules and concludes that any ethic 
that extols nature must do so in a humanist form. We should preserve nature, therefore, because it 
helps humans materially and, perhaps, spiritually. If this position is to be workable, humans must 
have the ability to 1) recognize their dependence on the natural order and their desires for 


preserving it 2) act on those positions. Historically, humans have not effectively maintained and 


preserved the natural world and,according to Rawls, they lack the capacity for such foresight: 


{A} ny sensible scheme..will not exceed the capacity of individuals to grasp and follow 
them with sufficient ease, nor will it burden citizens with requirements of knowledge and 


69Political Liberalism, p.245. 


bid., pp.245-246. 


70Ibid., p.245. 
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foresight that they cannot normally meet. Individuals and associations cannot comprehend 
the ramifications of their particular actions viewed collectively, nor can they be expected to 
foresee future circumstances that shape and transform present tendencies.72 


Rawls does not, in Political Liberalism or elsewhere, try to “estimate the extent to which 
individuals succeed in advancing their way of life.”?3 If humans are not capable of effective future 
planning, they cannot provide what is necessary for a conception of the good that “affirms certain 
aesthetic values and attitudes of contemplation toward nature.”74 As noted above,’5 Rawls 
assumes that citizens can regulate and revise their ends and preferences in the light of their 
expectations of primary goods.76 Thus, it is not clear that people with a conception Rawls himself 
emphasizes, will be able to have the means to pursue their moral aims. 

An additional problem with the primary goods as an all purpose means to diverse versions 
of the good is that Rawls depend upon decisions being made by individuals: “it is left to citizens 
individually...to settle how they think the values of the political domain are related to other values 
in their comprehensive doctrine.”77 However, not all visions of the good can be manifested by 
individual decisions. For example, a concept of the good that focuses upon humans need for 
wilderness, may require that there actually be preserved land for the individual to experience. This 
is not within the power of the individual but the society at large. 

In sum, Rawls would strengthen his argument if he picked one or two examples of citizens 


with particular conceptions of the good and showed how they would fulfill their political and moral 


aims. Instead, Rawls simple relies upon one “fundamental” example (the wars of religion and 


religious toleration) and contends that answering this one question can answer or lead to answers 


72]Ibid., p.268. Compare with p.177: people take into account their reasonable expectations concerning 
their needs and requirements in their future circumstances in all states of life, so far as they can ascertain them from 
their present position in society and the normal conditions of human life.” 


73Ibid., p.188. 


74”Social Unity and Primary Good,” p.179. 
75Footnote #23. 


76Political Liberalism, p. 186. See also p.189: “while citizens and individuals and associations accept 
responsibility for revision and adjusting their ends and aspirations in view of the all-purpose means they can expect, 
given their present and foreseeable situation.” 


771bid., p.140. 
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for others. This is an assumption that is not born out. 


Prior Goods and Moderate Scarcity 


Even if Rawls did not include protections against environmental degradation, why did he 
not include “basics” like food and water in his schema? This type of primary good would be less 
likely to change over time (thus providing the timeless quality that Rawls seeks) and would not be 
culturally bound: all humans need food, potable water and air. But Rawls does not include this 
type of primary good. Instead, he suggests that there is a category priorto the primary goods 


which he refers to as the “basic needs.” 


In particular, the first principle covering the equal basic rights and liberties may easily be 
preceded by a prior principle requiring that citizens’ basic needs be met, at least insofar as 
their being met is necessary for citizens to understand and to be able fruitfully to exercise 
those rights and liberties. Certainly any such principle must be assumed in applying the 
first principle.78 


Rawls understands that citizens must have “at least the essential minimum degree of moral, 
intellectual and physical capacities that enable them to be fully cooperating members of society over 
a complete life.”79 But Rawls is clearly uncomfortable with these goods. He believes that their 


inclusion might jeopardize the emphasis on rational autonomy in the original position: 


...were the parties moved to protect only the material and physical desires of those they 
represent, say their desires for money and wealth, for food and drink, we might think that 
the original position modeled citizens’ heteronomy rather than their rational autonomy.8° 


Thus, Rawls seeks to emphasize that the primary goods as all-purpose means to realize the higher- 
order interests rather than the “lower” interests of material well-being.®! 


In an article published before the publication of Political Liberalism, Brent A. Singer argues 


that the primary social goods should, in keeping with Rawls priority rule, be divided into higher 


78Ibid., p.7. 


79Ibid., p.183, emphasis added. See also p.170. 


80]bid., p.76. 


81 Without clarifying the assertion, Rawls believes that the “material means to make effective use of those 
basic rights” can be found in the second principle (Ibid., p.157). 
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(basic liberties) and lower (economic and social) goods. Just as Rawls forbids sacrificing “higher” 
goods for lower goods, Singer suggests that Rawls could/should forbid sacrificing “basic” goods 
for (unequal distributions of the ) “lower” goods as well: 


...it is at least as rational for human beings not to trade safe air and potable water for social 
and economic privileges, as it is rational for human beings not to trade the right to vote for 
social and economic privileges.82 


This is a logical and compelling argument but would it be equally rational to assume that humans 
should not trade”basics” for Jiberty? Is liberty a privilege that cannot be guaranteed unless “basics” 
are accounted for? As the environmentalist movement has progressed and as scientific information 
concerning population and resource projections has demonstrated the extent of the problem, writers 
such as Garrett Hardin and Donald Worster83 have maintained that individual liberties must be 
curtailed -- especially in reproductive freedoms -- because of the need to preserve the planet. These 
types of claims are precisely what Rawls priority of liberty is designed to guard against. 


Rawls avoids the question of basic or prior needs by appealing to the notion of “conditions 


of moderate scarcity.” Moderate scarcity is a crucial part of the circumstances of justice: “the 


normal conditions under which human cooperation is both possible and necessary.”84 The 
circumstances of justice are divided into two types of background conditions: objective and 
subjective. Conditions of moderate scarcity are part of the former and Rawls defines them as 
follows: 


Natural and other resources are not so abundant that schemes of cooperation become 
superfluous, nor are conditions so harsh that ventures must inevitably break down. While 
mutually advantageous arrangements are feasible, the benefits they yield fall short of the 
demands men put forward.85 


What would constitute a change in the conditions of moderate scarcity? How would we observe 


the change? 


82Brent A. Singer, “An Extension of Rawls’ Theory of Justice to Environmental Ethics,” Environmental 
Ethics 10 (Fall 1988), p.219. 


83Donald Worster, The Wealth of Nature: Environmental History and the Ecological Imagination (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1993) and Garrett Hardin, Living Within Limits: Ecology, Economics and 
Population Taboos (New York: Oxford University Press, 1993). 


84A Theory of Justice, p.126. 


85]bid., p.127. 
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One way to place environmental concerns would be to question whether the “conditions of 


moderate scarcity” still exist. If we could agree that the conditions of moderate scarcity no longer 
existed, than the circumstances of justice -- the conditions of liberty -- would not exist. This is the 
most theoretically challenging argument as Rawls does not outline alternative derivations of justice 
as fairness if the circumstances of justice no longer apply.86 This is precisely the danger that 


liberalism must face. 


Environmental Threats as Threats to Liberty 


Perhaps the most consistent way of fitting environmental concerns into the Rawlsian liberal 
framework is to relate to environmental concerns to the primary goods Rawls gives priority: the 
basic liberties. As mentioned above, if conditions of moderate scarcity no longer exist or are in 
danger of no longer existing, the circumstances on which the two principles of justice are based 
will no longer exist and liberty will be threatened. This is a systemic way of viewing the threat to 
liberty that is weakened by Rawls’ assumptions about the abilities of citizens to plan for the future. 

Another approach is to consider how environmental degradation does threaten liberty in the 
traditional sense: shortages of fuel limit our freedom of movement, shortages of natural resources, 
energy, water and space limit our choice of occupation, etc. If this approach is to succeed, the 
powerful motivating force of the social contract -- self-interest -- must be harnessed towards this 
end. Whether this could be done by 1) modifying the original position or 2) attempting to use the 
market to reflect environmental damage and thus reflect the “real” costs of consumer goods and 
actions is a subject for another paper.8? Within Rawls’ system, one must proceed with caution as 
it is unclear whether Rawls provides mechanisms for the specification and preservation of even the 


basic liberties he has outlined.88 


86Brian Barry suggests that moderate scarcity need not be a necessary condition for liberalism. See 
“Circumstances of Justice and Future Generations,” in R.I. Sikora and Brian Barry, eds., Obligations to Future 
Generations (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1978). 


87 See dissertation chapter 4. 


88This is the core of H.L.A. Hart’s critique. 
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PART II: Future Generations 


...questions of social justice arise between generations as well as within them, for examples, the 
question of the appropriate rate of capital saving and of the conservation of natural resources...the 
environment of nature..and...genetic policy. 

-John Rawls 


Democracy is for the living... 
-Thomas Jefferson 


We now turn to the protection of “goods” required for future generations in society. Even 
if humans can protect their own interests in clear air and water, how does Rawlsian liberalism 
protect these abilities for future people? How do mutually disinterested people modify their 
behavior to insure the future rights of future citizens? In this section, I again begin with Rawls’ 


original formulation in Theory of Justice and then move to the restatement in Political Liberalism. 


Do Future Generations Have Rights? 


Given the emphasis on the “inviability” of justice for the individual,89 why should Rawls 
be concerned with future people or the continuation of society? Traditionally liberalism has been 
concerned both with protection of citizens and the preservation of republican governments. For 
centuries, democracy has been characterized as unstable and extremely difficult to maintain. From 


Machiavelli’s Discourses to Federalist Paper #1, political thinkers have attempted to understand the 


roots of republican fragility and devise procedures and rules that would “secure the blessings of 


liberty for ourselves and our posterity.” Thus, liberals are traditionally concerned with both the 
immediate rights of the individual and the continued existence of republican government. In 
foundational liberal works, theorists such as Locke, Harrington, Hume and Madison sought to 
devise systems that protected individual rights and future stability by devising mechanisms by 
which interests of individuals and institutions could remain balanced. However, the rhetoric of 
liberalism -- emphasizing progress and greatness -- did not generally address the sacrifice of the 


present for the future. Rather, it emphasized building a better society to bequest to the future. 


The Just Savings Principle 


89See Rawls’ quote on the top of p.1. 
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In A Theory of Justice, Rawls attempts to protect both the rights of the individual and the 


stability of society. In response to critics, he aims to show that liberalism does have a strong 
dedication to social unity. Additionally he aims to show how this unity can be created assuming 
humans are mutually disinterested; Rawls claims that there is no need to rely upon human 


benevolence or compassion. Throughout A Theory of Justice, Rawls demonstrates how principles 


of justice can be derived from individual, mutually disinterested decisions under a veil of 


ignorance. Yet when Rawls moves to the question of justice for future generations, he relies upon 


1) benevolence and 2) the traditional institution of the family. Ultimately, the approach contradicts 
Rawls’ original assumptions and he fails to produce an adequate argument for its effectiveness. 

The question of future generations arises when Rawls asks the more general question: do 
the persons in the original position have obligations and duties to third parties, for example their 
immediate descendants.9° Given the construction of the original position as including only 
contemporaries, Rawls concludes that there will be no savings for future generations. The original 
position is: 

...not to be thought of as a general assembly which includes at one moment everyone who 


will live at some time; or, much less, as an assembly of everyone who could live at some 
time. It is not a gathering of all actual or possible persons.?! 


Rawls rejects the “all inclusive” formulation because it stretches “fantasy too far” the conception 
would cease to be a “natural guide to intuition.”92 The parties know that they are contemporaries: 
the present time of entry interpretation.93 But if the mutually disinterested parties know that they 
are contemporaries, they can “favor their generation by refusing to make any sacrifices at all for 


their successors by acknowledging that no one has a duty to save for posterity.94 This stale-mate 


90A Theory of Justice, p. 128. 


93Ibid., p.140. It is interesting to note that while Rawls believes that his other abstractions do not stretch 
fantasy too far -- for example the parties’ ignorance of their gender or race -- he insists it is too much for generations. 
While it is true that the all generations construction would not work it is for other reasons other than a problem with 
the level of “fantasy.” When we consider questions of population policy, it is apparent that decisions made by one 
generation directly affect what the next generation will look like. 


94Ibid., p. 291. 
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91Ibid., p. 139. 
92Ibid. 
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leads Rawls to alter the motivations of the parties so that justice (i.e., savings) for future 
generations is produced. 

Rawls rejects the idea of framing the issue in terms of duties, instead he posits that parties 
should be thought to represent “continuing lines of claims...as deputies for a kind of everlasting 
moral agent or institution.”95 Their good will “stretches over at least two generation” rather than 
“in perpetuity.”96 More specifically, Rawls posits that the parties are “heads of families”97 and 
therefore have the desire to further the welfare of their nearest descendants.98 Rawls claims that it 
is not necessary for parties to be heads of families, all that is essential is that each person in the 
original position cares “about the well-being of some of those in the next generation.”99 However, 


Rawls continues to use the image and emotions of the family in subsequent formulations of justice 


for future generations.!00 Rawls emphasizes that these “ties of sentiment” are “natural enough” 


and even expands on this general feeling of protection: 


This supposition is plausible in view of the fundamental importance of the original 
agreement and the desire to have one’s decision appear responsible to one descendants who 
will be affected by it. We are more reluctant to take great risks for them than for ourselves; 
and we are willing to do so only when there is no way to avoid these uncertainties, or when 
the probable gains, as estimated by objective information, are so large that it would appear 
to them irresponsible to have refused the chance offered even though accepting it should 
actually turn our badly. !0! 


While these emotions may strike us as intuitively real, their existence is quite beside the point for 


97 Jane English distinguishes Rawls from previous social contract theorists in that Rawls characterizes the 
original parties as family heads rather than individuals. However, Hobbes and Locke both introduce the family in 
their respective states of natures albeit intermittently. Jane English, “Justice Between Generations,” Philosophical 
Studies 31 (1977). See Teresa Brennan and Carole Pateman, “Mere Auxiliaries to the Commonwealth: Women and 
the Origins of Liberalism,” Political Studies, v. 27 (1979), pp.183-200. 


98A Theory of Justice, p,128;292. 


991bid., p.128, 206. 


100For example, in the development of the just savings principle, Rawls states that people care for each 
other “as fathers care for their sons” (Ibid., p. 288; 289). 


101]bid., p.169. 


95Tbid., p.128. 
96 Ibid. 
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Rawls has chosen to construct the social contract without relying on sentiment. He is reneging on 
his original assumption of mutual disinterest: 
...the postulate of mutual disinterest in the original position is made to insure that the 
principles of justice do not depend upon strong assumptions...A conception of justice 
should not presuppose then, extensive ties of natural sentiment02 
Rawls believes humans are capable of benevolence!°3 but like other liberals (particularly Hume) 
he does not rely upon sentiment because self-interest is assumed to be a stronger and more reliable 
as a motivator of human action: 


We need not suppose, of course, that persons never make substantial sacrifices for one 
another, since moved by affection and ties of sentiment they often do. But such actions are 
not demanded as a matter of justice by the basic structure of society. ! 


In addition, Rawls creates more specific assumptions than mere concern for our progeny. 
As the above quote!05 makes clear, Rawls creates 1) a special risk aversion towards our decedents 
and 2) a need for individuals to appear responsible in hindsight. It is not clear whether humans 
actually have these emotions or whether they act upon them. It is clear that Rawls has sworn not to 


ground the principles of justice in such sentiments. 


Principles in Perpetuity 


In Political Liberalism, Rawls renounces his original formulation of justice for future 
generations but the revision is equally problematic. Rawls emphatically retains the “present-time of 
entry” interpretation, reasoning that “all questions of justice are dealt with by constraints that apply 


to contemporaries.!06 In order to derive a just savings principle, Rawls maintains that we need 


only stipulate that the parties in the original position -- one generation of society -- must want all 


previous generations to have followed the principle they have chosen: 


Thus the correct principle is that which the members of any generation (and so all 


102]bid., p.129, emphasis added. 


103[bid., p. 186. 


104]bid., p. 178. 


105See quote above from p. 169. 


p. 274. 


Thus the correct principle is that which the members of any generation (and so all 
generations) would adopt as the one their generation is to follow and as the principle they 
would want preceding generations to have followed (and later generations to follow), no 
matter how far back (or forward) in time.!07 


Rawls’ new assumption -- that all moral rules require that we want all previous generations to have 
followed them -- is still an assumption that seems to come out of thin air. Granted it is an 
“imported” assumption (as was the addition of benevolence in the first formulation), is ii even 
workable? This leads us back to our discussion of the extent to which the principles of justice (the 
conception of the person and the primary goods) are timeless or culturally derived. If Rawls 
asserts that one generation can select a principle for all time, does he implicitly concludes that there 


is no room for moral learning? Does Rawls really believe that we know all we will ever know 


about morality? This is an important question that Rawls fails to address directly and consistently 


in both A Theory of Justice and Political Liberalism. 


Rawls might strengthen his argument and reasoning if he were to apply one of the 
examples he himself recognizes: the connection between natural resource conservation and justice 
for future generations. How could the above formulation work for this particular problem? Let us 
look at a simple example: fossil fuel development and use. 

The “principle” humans followed during the beginning of the industrial revolution -- 
searching for coal, for example -- was something like this: 


Human life can be improved significantly with the use of these resources -- for heating, 
transporting goods and manufacturing consumer goods -- and we wish to pursue ways of 
extracting these resources. These resources are plentiful and have not been systematically 
extracted previously. We have no idea -- given the level of technology -- how plentiful the 
resource is. We do not know anything about or even the existence of an ozone layer and 
the long-term dangers involved with the development of such a resource. The prevailing 
notion is that the standard of living can be improved by developing natural resources. 108 


In the 18th century, this principle in favor of developing natural resources appeared morally 
acceptable. Resources were plentiful. Only a small amount of the earth was developed. Because 
people believed the circumstances were seen to be one of plenty, the principle derived -- develop 
the land and resources for the benefit of humankind -- seemed reasonable and rational. No person 
need question the deprivation of the future for the present. Rather, the view was that the collective 


knowledge, the new technologies would present the future generation with collective benefit. 


107Ibid. 


108This is not to imply that no thinker understood that circumstances could change. 
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resource and the scientific information) there are certain resources that will be depleted and 
unavailable to the next generation unless we stop using them. We are also aware that certain uses 
of resources have dangerous effects. Will the principle we derive for savings be different from 
principle derived in the 18th century? I reject Rawls’ implicit notion that information about the 
world and, therefore, moral principles is constant. Thus, Rawls’ new formulation -- that members 
of any generation will chose a principle that they would have wanted preceding generations to have 
followed -- is problematic because decisions require information and information is not fixed. Nor 
is information non-controversial.!09 

Even if information was non-controversial and fixed, could this logic be applied to 
population policy which is of critical importance in the long-term preservation of the environment? 
How could parties in the original position formulate such rules?!!0 It is impossible to say that all 


generations could follow the same principle. What would be the rule that could stand for both the 


“founding” generation where increases in population strengthened the group and the present 


generation where population threatens to leave existing people with inadequate resources?! 1! 

Some have suggested that if the “present-time of entry” requirement is lifted and the parties 
are unable to know what generation they belong to, the problem of resource exhaustion could be 
solved. Even if such an abstraction would work for determining resource policy, the problem of 
changing information still presents a challenge. More importantly, if the original position is seen to 
be all generations of past, present and future people, we are left with real problems when it comes 
to population control. Decisions made in the original position will affect who will be these future 


people. Ifa party in the original position is risk-averse (as Rawls claims) will s/he want to have a 


109]t is also unclear whether our present capacity to destroy the environment alters our responsibility to 
future generations. 


110While Rawls emphasizes eugenics policies in Theory of Justice, assuming that the parties in the 
original position want “to insure for their descendants the best genetic endowment...the pursuit of reasonable policies 
in this regard is something that earlier generations owe to later ones... Thus over time a society is to take steps at 
least to preserve the general level of natural abilities and to prevent the diffusion of serous defects.” (A Theory of 
Justice, p.108;137), this “genetic” concern is dropped in Political Liberalism. In neither work does Rawls mention 
population policy. This may be connected to his refusal to look at justice between nations -- therefore the 
international population problem. 


111The question of population policy is complex and important. My remarks here are in no way meant to 
stand for an informed discussion but rather a brief example to show how Rawls’ principle is problematic. Many 
people argue, for example, that larger populations would be fine if we lower the material standard of living. Thus, it 
is difficult to ascertain what the “carrying capacity” of the Earth is because the standard of living variable is highly 
subjective. 


people. Ifa party in the original position is risk-averse (as Rawls claims) will s/he want to have a 
policy that maintains a limited population (therefore less peop!e will be born and, perhaps, s/he 
won’t be born)? How would it be possible to weigh a higher chance of being bor in a world of 
great scarcity against a lower chance of being born into a world of great comfort? 


In Political Liberalism, Rawls provides yet another avenue for concem with the future: the 


introduction of stability as the key concept in political liberalism. Accompanying the new emphasis 


on stability is a change in the definition of society. Compare the original formulation in A Theory 


of Justice with that of Political Liberalism: 


...a more or less self-sufficient association of persons who in their relations to one another 
recognize certain rules of conduct as binding and who for the most part act in accordance 
with them...these rules specify a system of cooperation designed to advance the good of 
those taking part in it.!12 


A society is also conceived as existing in perpetuity: it produces and reproduces itself and 
its institutions and culture over generations and there is no time at which it is expected to 
wind up its affairs.!!3 


While this redefinition and concern with stability is significant, it is not clear how it can be 
translated into mechanisms for environmental protection and stability without affecting the 


inviability of the individual. 


Conclusions 

While Rawls is cognizant of environmental problems and sensitive to conceptions of the 
good that depend upon nature and believes that his system can be extended to answer such 
questions, the mechanics of the extension are quite difficult. It is unclear how the primary goods 
may be modified -- in a way that does not violate moral autonomy -- to protect citizens from a new 
threat. 

Our inability to easily fit “justice for future generations” into the Rawlsian framework may 
not necessarily indicate a weakness in liberal theory. Liberals like Rawls and Hume give priority 
to justice rather than “humanity” -- an extremely important theoretical distinction -- and it is a 
justice for present generations and humans rather than future people or trees. Liberals’ inability to 


easily account for future generations does say something about why they are different from 


112A Theory of Justice, p. 108. 


113Political Liberalism, p. 18. 
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on the freedom of living individuals may not create insuperable problems. 
While liberalism may have trouble “sacrificing” present living individuals for future abstract 


individuals, liberalism is not without a strong conception of the importance of the future. Liberals 


emphasize progress and are concerned with the stability and longevity of political and legal 


systems. The mechanics of that concem are of great importance.!!4 Can concerns about political 
decay be related to environmental decay in a theoretically cogent manner? 

While Rawls uses environmental examples and mentions the problems connected with 
destruction of the environment, he fails to consider the real problem facing liberalism in the next 


century: how can we preserve individual liberty in a world that is increasingly scarce? 


114Considering the emphasis that foundational liberals place on procedure, perhaps their liberal systems 
may yield more satisfactory answers. To what extent are traditional liberal goals related to the future and to what 
extent do liberals provide mechanisms to reflect that concern? 
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Race and the politics of race, for good or ill, have made the United States what it is 
today. From the moment the first African arrived on North American shores in 1619, 
American ideas, institutions, and practices have revolved around the presence and 
subordinate place of African-Americans in our society, economy, and polity. Our bloodiest 
conflict, our ugliest hatreds, our most cowardly compromises have involved race politics, but 
so have our loftiest achievements, our most courageous acts of justice. African-Americans 
are not a people apart, strangers in a strange land. Whether acting or acted upon, their 
presence in our midst has shaped our collective soul. "The presence and predicaments of 
black people," writes Cornel West, “are neither additions to nor defections from American 
life, but rather constitutive elements of that life."' 

But political science has not yet approached the subject of the inescapable centrality of 
race to American politics. Over the last generation, as racial issues have remained especially 
salient and as the field has expanded both the scope of its inquiry and the breadth of its 
personnel, race has become an important topic in the study of American politics. The 
addition of racial topics and categories to the study of American politics has enriched our 
knowledge and deepened our understanding. The American political universe, we now 
acknowledge, is not and never has been composed exclusively of white men, and we have 
begun to take account not only of the differences but also of the similarities among ourselves. 
But even while the new focus on race has extended the reach of American political studies, 
traditional approaches have constrained its success and kept us from asking fundamental 
questions about the role race has played in shaping American life. 

It is the notion of race as a structural feature of American politics that I propose to 
introduce. What has the existence of a racially divided and stratified society meant for the 
development of American political institutions, practices, and behavior? How is American 
politics different than it would be if we were racially homogeneous or indifferent? These are 
the central questions that political science has not asked. If we can begin to answer these 
questions, we can begin to understand how race has structured politics throughout our history 
and continues to do so. But these are not merely questions of historical curiosity. When we 
understand how and why race does and does not structure politics, we can begin to 
understand the racial politics of our own and future times, when the simple banalities of 
racism no longer suffice to explain persistent disparities of wealth, power, and position. We 
will be able to devise remedies with a clearer understanding of what politics can and cannot 
accomplish. The structural politics of race, the way in which race shapes politics, holds the 
key to these problems. 

The structural approach to the politics of race departs from standard approaches in 
political science in two ways. In the pluralist and behavioralist tradition that has dominated 
studies of race and politics, race is either simply a variable that describes an individual or an 
undifferentiated group characteristic whose political importance is characterized by 


‘Cornel West, Race Matters (Boston: Beacon Press, 1993), 3. Emphasis in original. 
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assumption or assertion.” Second, traditional approaches typically analyze the effect of 

racial characteristics on individual behavior or group welfare. They generally find either that 
political differences between racial groups can be attributed to "true" underlying differences 
such as socioeconomic status or that racial differences persist even when other differences 
are considered. The latter conclusion leads to vague speculation and often fervent hand- 
wringing about "the system" and its defects, or to pronouncements about the gap between the 
"American Creed" of justice and liberty and real life.’ On this view, racial division can 
never be anything but an aberration, some kind of horrible mistake. By contrast, the 
structural approach does not take the meaning of racial differences as given. Building on the 
insights of historical sociology and the "new institutionalism" in political science, it begins 
by probing the importance of racial division and investigating the status of racial groups in a 
given society in a given historical context. Second, the structural approach considers how 
race affects not only individual behavior but the political system as well. It asks how the 
carefully specified status of racial groups in society, interacting with other structural 
characteristics of the political system, affects the development of institutions and the behavior 
of all groups in society, not just the racial or ethnic group under consideration. The 
structural approach, then, provides a window onto precisely those questions about "racism" 
and "the system" that traditional approaches so frequently find baffling and dismaying. 


The Limits of Behavioralism and Pluralism 


A survey of the literature on race and American politics — or more specifically 
African-Americans and American politics — reveals a range of topics that runs the gamut, to 
paraphrase Dorothy Parker, from A to B.* Two categories serve adequately to divide almost 
the entire political science corpus on African-American politics, political behavior and public 
policy. In a series of bibliographical studies, Hanes Walton has canvassed much of the 
scholarship on black politics and found that behavioral studies have dominated the field. The 
category "Black Political Behavior" accounts for nearly one-third of the works in his 
exhaustive 1973 bibliography. The five categories that comprise the major preoccupations of 


Classic statements of this tradition include David B. Truman, The Governmental Process: Political Interests 
and Public Opinion, 2d ed. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1971); and Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs? 
Democracy and Power in an American City (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1961). 


3Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and Modern Democracy (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1944); Samuel P. Huntington, American Politics: The Promise of Disharmony (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1981). 


‘The citations in this brief literature survey are illustrative, not comprehensive. I focus here on African- 
Americans not to exclude the importance of other racial and ethnic groups but to illustrate the approach and to 
suggest that the black-white divide has been fundamental in shaping American politics. 
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behavioral political science include 70% of the works listed.’ Because it includes journalism 
as well as scholarship, the 1973 bibliography might not accurately reflect scholarly trends. 
However, a later study of the pioneering books in black politics through 1965 once again 
finds behavioral works prominently represented, with works on elections, pressure politics, 
and political leadership accounting for over half the books on the list.° Most recently, 
surveys of newer literature find that these categories remain robust.’ Policy studies make a 
small but growing appearance in these accounts, but certain policy areas — notably civil 
rights, voting rights, and poverty — have become major topics of interest both inside the 
academy and out. These are admittedly broad rubrics and each contains a number of distinct 
subjects, but each broad category defines a unified set of assumptions about race and politics; 
taken together they demarcate the confines of the traditional approach. 

Perhaps the purest examples of behavioral research on race and politics are studies of 
voting behavior and political participation. Numerous works have examined the marginal 
impact of race on an individual’s propensity to vote or engage in other kinds of political 
participation, generally finding that low levels of black participation are primarily a function 
of socioeconomic disadvantage. In their landmark study of participation, Sidney Verba and 
Norman Nie even found that blacks were more likely than others to participate when 
socioeconomic status was held constant.’ These works focus almost entirely on individuals, 
and ask what characteristics induce individual citizens to behave in particular ways. 

Related to participation and voting studies are studies of black politicians and group 
coalition politics, mostly focusing on large cities where blacks have been most successful at 


gaining political influence and achieving office.? An important avenue of research has 


‘Hanes Walton Jr., The Study and Analysis of Black Politics: A Bibliography (Metuchen, N.J.: The 
Scarecrow Press, 1973). The five categories are: "Black Political Behavior" (31.8% of entries; ranked fist 
among major categories); "Black Political Candidates" (14.2%; second); "Blacks and the Major Political Parties 
(10.6%; third); “Black Pressure Groups" (9.0%; fifth); and "The Black Vote and National Elections” (4.9%; 
seventh). The bibliography contains 1,184 works divided into twelve major categories. 


‘Hanes Walton Jr., Leslie Burl McLemore, and C. Vernon Gray, "The Pioneering Books on Black Politics 
and the Political Science Community, 1903-1965," National Political Science Review 2 (1990):196-218. 


7Hanes Walton Jr., "The Recent Literature on Black Politics," PS 18 (1985):769-80; Hanes Walton Jr., 
"The Current Literature on Black Politics," National Political Science Review 1 (1989):152-168. 


Sidney Verba and Norman H. Nie, Participation in America: Political Democracy and Social Equality 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1972); Raymond E. Wolfinger and Steven J. Rosenstone, Who Votes? (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1980), 90-91; Patricia Gurin, Shirley Hatchett, and James S. Jackson, Hope and 
Independence: Blacks’ Response to Electoral and Party Politics (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1989); 
Katherine Tate, “Black Political Participation in the 1984 and 1988 Presidential Elections," American Political 
Science Review 85 (1991):1159-76; Katherine Tate, From Protest to Politics: The New Black Vote in American 
Elections (New York and Cambridge: Russell Sage Foundation and Harvard University Press, 1993). 


*This is one of the oldest modes of the study of race and American politics. See Harold F. Gosnell, Negro 
Politicians: The Rise of Negro Politics in Chicago (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935); James Q. 
Wilson, Negro Politics: The Search for Leadership (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960). 
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considered the strategies and coalitions that have succeeded in electing black mayors in many 
major American cities.'° While these works, especially those on coalition politics, shift the 
emphasis to the group from the individual, they are still essentially rooted in assumptions 
about and models of individual behavior. Conclusions about cross-racial electoral coalitions, 
for example, depend on assumptions about racial bloc voting and the propensity of individual 
voters to support candidates whose race or ethnicity differs from their own.'! Work on the 
electoral strategies of black candidates maintains an underlying individual focus in two 
senses, relying on the same sorts of assumptions about racial voting behavior as well as 
focusing on the individual behavior of candidates.'” 

Black participation in electoral politics at higher levels has also received attention. At 
the national level, scholars have documented the New Deal shift of black voters’ partisan 
allegiance from Republican to Democratic, the growing importance of blacks in the national 
Democratic coalition, and the increasing numbers of black faces in Congress.'? Jesse 
Jackson’s two runs for the presidency have spawned a number of books and a vigorous 
debate about the meaning and impact of Jackson’s candidacy.'* 


‘Rufus P. Browning, Dale Rogers Marshall, and David H. Tabb, Protest is Not Enough: The Struggle of 
Blacks and Hispanics for Equality in Urban Politics (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1984); Michael 
B. Preston, Lenneal J. Henderson Jr., and Paul L. Puryear, eds., The New Black Politics: The Search for 
Political Power, 2d ed. (New York: Longman, 1987); Katherine Tate and David I. Lublin, “Black 
Officeseeking and Voter Turnout in Mayoral Elections" (Paper presented to the American Political Science 
Association, Chicago, 1992). 


''Robert Huckfeldt and Carol Weitzel Kohfeld, Race and the Decline of Class in American Politics (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1989). On cross-racial candidate evaluations see Nayda Terkildsen, "When White 
Voters Evaluate Black Candidates: The Processing of Candidate Skin Color, Prejudice and Self-Monitoring,” 
American Journal of Political Science, forthcoming. 


'2Jesse Rafael Borges, “Beyond Deracialization: Towards a Comprehensive Theory of Black Electoral 
Success" (Paper presented to the Workshop on Race, Ethnicity, Representation, and Governance, Center for 
American Political Studies, Harvard University, January 1993); David Haywood Metz, "The Color of the 
Campaign: An Analysis of the Role of Race in the Political Strategies of Black Mayoral Candidates" (Paper 
presented to the Workshop on Race, Ethnicity, Representation, and Governance, Center for American Political 
Studies, Harvard University, June 1993). 


‘Nancy J. Weiss, Farewell to the Party of Lincoln: Black Politics in the Age of FDR (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1983); Everett Carll Ladd Jr. with Charles D. Hadley, Transformations of the American Party 
System, 2d ed. (New York: Norton, 1978); Gerald H. Gamm, The Making of New Deal Democrats: Voting 
Behavior and Realignment in Boston, 1920-1940 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1989), 91-104; Thomas 
E. Cavanagh and James L. Sundquist, "The New Two-Party System," in The New Direction in American 
Politics, ed. John E. Chubb and Paul E. Peterson (Washington: Brookings, 1985), 44-46; Carol M. Swain, 
Black Faces, Black Interests: The Representation of African Americans in Congress (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1993). 


'*Adolph L. Reed Jr., The Jesse Jackson Phenomenon: The Crisis of Purpose in Afro-American Politics 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1986); Lucius J. Barker, Our Time Has Come: A Delegate’s Diary of 
Jesse Jackson’s 1984 Presidential Campaign (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1988); Lucius J. Barker and 
Ronald W. Walters, eds., Jesse Jackson’s 1984 Presidential Campaign: Challenge and Change in American 
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One of the debates arising out of the Jesse Jackson literature concerns the relationship 
between electoral politics and protest. For a variety of reasons, including exclusion from 
electoral politics and socioeconomic disadvantage, much black political behavior in American 
history has taken the form of protest, and social movements and protest comprise another 
important strain of the black politics literature. Much of this work has set out to refute 
traditional sociological views of protest behavior as pathological or irrational and has 
presented protest as a rational extension of "normal" politics in pursuit of collective goals.’ 
Once again, underlying this literature’s ostensible group focus is a set of assumptions about 
individual behavior, the problems of collective action, and the strategic behavior of 
politicians and other actors. 

One final area of behavioral research that has received attention from scholars of black 
politics is public opinion and ideology. Much of this literature is dedicated to describing 
both the differences between the political attitudes and orientations of blacks and whites and 
the complexity and diversity of opinion among blacks.'* Because of the small numbers of 
black respondents in most public opinion surveys, the study of black opinion has remained 
rather underdeveloped. But recent data collection efforts such as the National Black Election 
Study and the Detroit Area Study have generated better information about black opinions as 
well as more comprehensive efforts to study the links between black political attitudes and 
behavior.'’ Finally, scholars have produced interpretations of particular attitudinal or 
ideological strains in black political thought.'* 


Politics (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1989); Ronald W. Walters, Black Presidential Politics in 
America: A Strategic Approach (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1988); Tate, From Protest to 
Politics, 112-18. 


'SMichael Lipsky, "Protest as a Political Resource," American Political Science Review 62 (1968):1144-58; 
Doug McAdam, Political Process and the Development of Black Insurgency, 1930-1970 (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1982); Frances Fox Piven and Richard A. Cloward, Poor People’s Movements: Why They 
Succeed, How They Fail (New York: Vintage, 1979). 


‘Gary T. Marx, Protest and Prejudice: A Study of Belief in the Black Community (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1967); Howard Schuman, Charlotte Steeh, and Lawrence Bobo, Racial Attitudes in America: Trends and 
Interpretations (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1985); Robert C. Smith and Richard Seltzer, Race, 


Class, and Culture: A Study in Afro-American Mass Opinion (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1992). 


‘Tate, From Protest to Politics, 20-49; Richard L. Allen, Michael C. Dawson, and Ronald E. Brown, "A 
Schema-Based Approach to Modeling an African-American Racial Belief System," American Political Science 
Review 83 (1989):421-41; Cathy J. Cohen and Michael C. Dawson, “Neighborhood Poverty and African 
American Politics," American Political Science Review 87 (1993):286-302; Yvette Marie Alex, "The Impact of 
Neighborhood Context on Political Orientations and Behavior" (Paper presented to the Workshop on Race, 


Ethnicity, Representation, and Governance, Center for American Political Studies, Harvard University, June 
1993). 
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The other major category of the literature on race and politics is public policy. In 
general, scholarship on race and public policy investigates either the attempts of blacks to 
affect policy or the effects of policy either on the status and welfare of blacks as a group or 
on individual behavior. In this respect, this literature shares some of the preoccupations of 
the behavioral approach — the assumption of group characteristics and the political content of 
racial differences and the exogeneity of political institutions. Rarely have studies of race and 
public policy questioned the impact of race on the process of policymaking or the ways in 
which the racial content of policy might affect the structure of the policymaking system. 

Three policy areas in particular have occupied center stage: representation, civil rights, 
and poverty. Representation is the most fundamental of the three, since it remains at the 
center of the struggle for the political advancement of African-Americans and their interests. 
The Voting Rights Act of 1965 and its extension in 1982 were crucial in enfranchising 
Southern blacks and increasing black representation in government across the country. These 
developments form the backdrop for almost all the behavioral literature on race and politics 
of the last generation and they have been a fruitful and important subject of analysis.'? The 
implementation of the Voting Rights Act has given rise to vigorous debates about theories of 
representation, the virtue of racial districting schemes, and the problem of minority access to 
political power, debates that have produced some of the more stimulating political science 
writing recently.” The Supreme Court’s recent decision about Congressional districting in 
North Carolina”! along with what passed for debate over the nomination of Lani Guinier to 
head the Justice Department’s civil rights division suggest that this will be one of the most 
fundamental issues in American politics for years to come. 

Civil rights has also been a central and obvious concern of scholarship in race and 
politics. Discrimination in education, employment, housing, and public accommodations as 
well as the movements and strategies mobilized against discrimination have been important 
subjects. Because of the wholesale exclusion of Southern blacks from electoral politics 
before the 1960s, the arena for much of the action on civil rights issues has been extra- 
electoral, and civil rights scholarship reflects this fact. Much of the literature has focused on 
judicial politics and public law; in fact, judicial politics was one of the most important 
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categories of the black politics literature before 1965.” The current debate over affirmative 
action as a remedy for discrimination certainly fits in this category. The civil rights 
movement and its leaders, particularly Martin Luther King Jr., have been another important 
subject. Finally, some scholars have analyzed the longer-term impact of legal and political 
developments in civil rights on the pattern of contemporary race relations and politics.” 

Poverty has also been an important preoccupation of the literature on race and politics. 
From Daniel Patrick Moynihan’s report on black family structure in 1965 to William Julius 
Wilson’s hypotheses about race, class, and urban distress, the causes and effects of 
concentrated and enduring poverty in inner cities have been the subject of vigorous and 
sometimes rancorous and ideological debate.“ The debate has centered on the causes of 
poverty, the effects of government policy, and various welfare reform proposals that are 
perennial fodder for candidates and public officials. 

While African-Americans have assumed a more prominent place in scholarship on 
American politics, there is still an ad hoc air about this literature. It displays little 
methodological self-consciousness or sophistication. This is not to say that works are 
unsound or unsophisticated, but there is rarely a sense that theses authors are engaged in a 
common scholarly enterprise through which they seek to understand the place of race in 
American politics. If there is any self-conscious thread that ties these and other works 
together it is their subject matter — race — rather than a concern to advance theories about 
race and politics.” As a result, even after a generation it is hard to say what we have 
learned from the study of race and politics; it even seems dubious to call it a unified 
subfield. 

Underlying this flimsy unity, however, there are a number of common elements in this 
literature. First, African-Americans tend to appear as another category in the conventional 
subfields of political science. Typically, race simply becomes one more independent variable 
in a model that is really about something else — participation, mobilization, and the like. 
Second, the literature tends to treat individual-level phenomena. It addresses the question of 
how being black affects the likelihood, all other things being equal, that blacks will engage in 
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certain kinds of behavior or have certain characteristics. Third, it takes the political system 
and political institutions as exogenous. African-Americans, like all others, are situated in a 
political system that defines "the rules of the game,” and the system acts on them, shaping 
their behavior and constraining their opportunities. The bottom line for this literature is the 
question "How does politics affect the lives of African-Americans?". 

Although this is a significant question and one that deserves all the attention it has 
received and more, it is inadequate if the study of race and politics is to illuminate the deeper 
significance of race in American politics. First, the findings of this approach tend, 
ironically, to eviscerate race as a category of analysis. Either we find that blacks behave like 
other citizens, or their differences can be resolved into other characteristics such as 
socioeconomic status, religion, or residence. Second, the fundamentally pluralist approach 
discourages the consideration of race as a potentially distinct structural category in American 
politics.” Pluralism treats race as simply another shared interest around which groups 
might organize to make demands on the political system. In the classic pluralist manifesto, 
David Truman argues that blacks fit into the American scheme as an "unorganized interest," 
or "potential interest group," suggesting that the future for American biacks would see the 
gradual realization of this potential through politics.” Even V. O. Key, hardly an orthodox 
pluralist, argued that as the South urbanized and industrialized race politics would no longer 
distort the "true" political cleavage between haves and have-nots.* Pluralist assumptions 
also underlay the ethnicity theory of black politics, which suggested that black advancement 
would follow the same pattern, if not of assimilation then of uneasy integration, set by earlier 
waves of immigrants.” 

But historical evidence and intuition do not bear out the claims of pluralism. Even a 
cursory reading of American history tells us that race is not just another group identification, 
that its effects cannot be resolved into other categories, that its consequences will not simply 
wither in the right social and political circumstances. Ethnicity theory, which offered such 
an optimistic prospect for race politics in the early 1960s, fails to account for most of what 
has come since. Nor did Key foresee the persistence of race as a political factor in the new 
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urban, industrial, two-party South.” Pluralism is ill equipped to examine the imbalanced 
structural situations of groups in society, and hence can do little to help us understand why 
racial conflict in the United States shows no signs of abating. The upper-class accent of the 
pluralist choir remains more Mormon Tabernacle than Ebeneezer Baptist.*! 

Traditional behavioral political science has not provided the means to think about race 
in American politics as a distinctive problem and examine its consequences. Its individual 
focus is not conducive to considering either racial conflict as a problem of group rights or 
group attributes as an impediment to individual success. Individualism leads to the 
assumption that political, social, and economic disadvantages are pathological, the result of 
flawed morals ar character. Alternatively, individualism suggests that the answer to racial 
conflict is simply outright racism. But racism may not appear on the surface even where 
race is most consequential in affecting politics.** These are hardly convincing explanations 
for the relentless endurance of race as an organizing force in American political life. They 
ascribe political outcomes to mass psychology without recognizing the importance of 
historical and political context in defining racism and mediating its effects.*° 

If individuals and groups in society do not prove adequate in assessing race as a force 
in political life, we must look to the institutions that organize politics. How has race affected 
American institutions? How do institutions reflect the racial hierarchy and imbalance that 
have infected American society for centuries? What role has race played in the formation of 
institutions, and how have those institutions, in turn, worked to enable or constrain the 
possibilities of black empowerment and advancement? Exponents of "institutional racism" in 
the 1960s asked how certain social and political institutions embodied racist practices, but 


their approach was "fundamentally static and descriptive." It did not consider the changing 
face of racism in American nor did it possess an adequate theory of institutions and 
institutional change to make it useful in tackling these questions.™ 


The Structural Politics of Race 
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The structural perspective on the politics of race probes the consequences of the 
existence of a plural society in which one racial group, whether a majority or a minority, 
occupies an unequal place in the political and social structure.* It posits that racial conflict 
in society originates not in attitudinal or behavioral differences and certainly not in ascriptive 
group characteristics, but in systematic structural differences in the power, class, and status 
positions of racial groups. Identifying the structural position of racial groups in society — 
the "racial structure" — demands detailed attention to specific temporal and spatial context, 
since it requires carefully spelling out the relations among racial groups with respect to 
particular political and social institutions, such as political parties, economic sectors, and 
legal systems. In this respect, it builds on the "new institutionalism" in political science, 
which considers the role of institutional rules, norms, and structures in shaping political 
preferences and behavior. At the same time as it relies on intensive contextual 
observation of a country’s political and social institutions, it begins to suggest a comparative 
framework for the study of race and politics, in which the structures that define and govern 
race relations can be approached and understood more generally. 

Once we have specified the racial structure of society, we are prepared to examine its 
consequences for politics and political institutions. Racial structure affects the orientation of 
social groups toward each other and toward political institutions and shapes their attitudes 
and behavior, and we can specify the incentives that the racial structure creates for each 
group to protect the status quo or challenge it in particular ways. The groups oriented in this 
way around the racial structure may not simply be the dominant and subordinate racial 
groups, but may be divided by other factors such as geography, class, or attitudes. Thus it 
is important also to recognize how race interacts with other structural features, both social — 
such as class — and political —- such as electoral and party systems and federalism. 

The racial structure framework thus advances a developmental approach toward the 
study of race and politics, which asks how race structures political change. When political 
change is proposed, particularly at critical junctures when the possibility of institutional 
change looms, the racial structure of society will shape and constrain political possibilities 
according to this complex web of incentives and structural relationships. The result of 
political struggle at such moments reflects, in part, the racial structure. Moreover, political 
and institutional change may recreate the racial structure itself, producing a reorientation of 
social groups and structural relationships, and the process can begin again.” 
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When we understand race as a structure in this way, it is clear that the meaning of 
racial distinctions depends heavily on historical context. We thus conceive of race as 
"constructed," either politically or socially. When we say this we mean simply that there is 
no inherent reason that racial differences should carry any social or political meaning. 
Racial differences are meaningful because social and political institutions enforce and 
reinforce them. Social and political change can alter the meaning of racial differences over 
time. In recognizing that racial division and stratification are constructed in this way, 
however, it is important to specify clearly what factors contribute to the construction of 
racial meaning and not simply to infer structural characteristics from cultural ones. The 
language of "social construction," imported from literary criticism and sociology, has 
become quite fashionable in the academy of late, and has found its way into public policy 
studies, but it tends to be vague and unhelpful without a clear structural conception behind 

The racial-structural perspective also has a parallel in another recent development in 
the study of politics and public policy, the politics of gender.*” The work of Linda Gordon, 
Theda Skocpol, and others argues that the structure of gender distinctions in American 
society has been crucial in shaping the development of American social policy.*° Their 
focus is on how gender differences in both "public" and "private" realms have structured 
political change in the United States, rather than on behavioral or attitudinal differences 
between men and women. Although Skocpol examines in great detail the role of federated 
women’s organizations in the creation of early American social policy, she argues that 
women’s organizations were structurally important because of what we might call the gender 
structure of American society and politics, factors such as the disenfranchisement of women 
and the political status of such paternalist social policies as Civil War pensions.*' This sort 
of gender structure argument is not only analogous to the racial-structure perspective in many 
ways, it also suggests ways in which race and gender might be combined in studies of 
political development and policy formation. 
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Racial Structure and the New Deal 


A brief sketch of the racial-structural politics of New Deal social policy will illustrate 
more concretely how the structural politics of race can contribute to an understanding of the 
racial roots of public policy and political change. The first step is to characterize the status 
of blacks in American society — the racial structure — at the opening of the New Deal. 
Weber describes the structure of power in a society according to three dimensions — 
economic, social, and political. Underlying and upholding all of these is the legal order, the 
collection of rules and sanctions by which a society maintains itself along with the force by 
which they are applied.** Weber identifies racial and ethnic stratification specifically as a 
form of social status distinction, as in caste societies, but racial distinction can also take 
political, economic, and legal forms. Accordingly, these four kinds of social relations 
define the racial structure of society. 

Legal status, the most basic of the four elements of racial structure, consists of the 
formal rules regarding racial distinctions. The most fundamental aspect of legal status is 
simply freedom or slavery. Before the Civil War almost all blacks in the United States were 
slaves, and this fact alone determined their standing with regard to the other dimensions of 
racial structure. Since the Civil War, they have been legally free, while the practical 
consequences of freedom have depended on the other structural dimensions. Other aspects of 
legal structure include citizenship and all it entails (military service, for example), the 
franchise, to which African-Americans have formally (although not practically) had the right 
since the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment, and the question of how membership in 
racial groups is assigned. For example, most Southern state laws in the 1930s defined as 
black anyone with at least one black grandparent or great-grandparent regardless of physical 
appearance, thus basing racial distinction on a notion of racial "purity." A final aspect of 
legal status is access to the legal system, including such elements as jury selection (note that 
jury pools are often selected from voter lists) and the admissibility of testimony in court. In 
the New Deal era, then, African-Americans were legally free citizens with formally defined 
rights, including the franchise, that were rarely respected in practice. 

The political dimension of Weber’s definition consists of access to public authority or 
influence over its exercise.*? In a representative democracy, power begins with access to 
the most basic unit of public authority, the franchise. Despite their formal right to vote, 
most black Americans in the first half of the twentieth century, particularly those in the 
South, where most lived, were systematically denied the vote by legal and administrative 
means as well as violent repression. In the North, where they were much less numerous 
blacks were generally able to vote. Access to public office is the second element of the 
political dimension. Clearly in the South the lack of the franchise all but foreclosed public 
authority to the black population. In the 1920s and 1930s, Northern blacks began to attain 
public office where they were sufficiently concentrated in the population. But direct access 
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to elective office is not the only root to power. In the New Deal, black voters became a 
pivotal constituency in a few Northern states, and they began to use their electoral strength 
and cohesion to demand a share in the spoils of office and consideration in policymaking.“ 
On the other hand, electoral strength does not always translate into political power. In 
Chicago, for instance, black voters received few tangible rewards for their loyalty to the 
Democratic machine.** Thus access to public benefits, such as shares in patronage or 
distributive or redistributive goods, constitutes a third component of the political dimension. 
During the New Deal, American blacks were just beginning to exercise political power 
through their growing voting strength in a few Northern cities. Their newly sprouted 
political power bore fruit primarily at the federal level, as the Roosevelt administration 
began, in a very limited way, to appoint blacks to office and use its authority to enforce 
integration in certain federal relief programs.*° 

The place of racial groups in the economy constitutes the third dimension of racial 
structure. As Weber defines this dimension, it includes not simply a group’s control of 
wealth and the means of production but the structure of opportunity, or "life chances," that 
confront it. Thus economic status includes factors such as the access racial groups have to 
different kinds of jobs in different economic sectors, access to the education and training 
necessary for higher status and higher earning work, access to organized labor, and 
attachment to labor markets as measured by chronic unemployment, as well as outright 
poverty. In the 1930s, more than half of all African-American workers worked in 
agriculture or domestic service.*’ Most others performed unskilled manual labor, often in 


dangerous and unsanitary industries such as meat-packing and mining. The American labor 


movement, organized around skilled trades, largely excluded black workers. While a small 
black middle class, consisting mostly of clergymen, existed, blacks had little opportunity for 
elementary education, let alone higher education or skilled training that would make 
economic advancement possible. 

The final element of racial structure is social status. Status groups are defined by the 
acquisition of social honor, and the social status dimension is a measure of the extent to 
which racial groups are systematically accorded or denied positions of honor in society. The 
central feature of social status distinction is strict segregation of marriage and sexual contact 
in the service of notions of genetic "purity" of the dominant race. Other kinds of enforced 
segregation, such as segregated residential areas and public accommodations, become 
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"badges of servitude" and reinforce status distinctions.** Society can often enforce social 
status distinctions through extralegal means that can range from exclusion from social clubs 
to organized violence. In the New Deal period, African-Americans were clearly the victims 
of social stratification. The taboo against interracial sexual union remained strong (and was 
even codified in some states), and was reflected in legal codes that defined as black anyone 
with even a small percentage of "black" blood. It ran so deep that innocent (or even 
fabricated) contact between a black man and a white woman was grounds for lynching or, as 
in the case of the Scottsboro boys, trumped-up prosecution.” The formal and informal 
codes of segregation that the Supreme Court had sanctioned in Plessy v. Ferguson — in 
public schools and public transportation and certainly in private settings — reinforced status 
distinction, and segregation of residential neighborhoods remains resilient.°° All of these 
practices were marks of social inferiority, signs that African-Americans could not expect to 
receive the same respect and social position accorded whites. 

Having characterized the racial structure of American society in the 1930s, we can 
proceed to examine the incentives the structure provided for the behavior of different groups. 
The racial structure clearly worked to the disadvantage, to put it mildly, of African- 
Americans, who had everything to gain from challenging the racial status quo. The racial 
structure, however, severely constrained their ability to resist. Relegated to the bottom rungs 
of the economic ladder, they suffered the most in the depression and stood potentially to 
benefit the most from the New Deal program of relief and economic security. Mostly unable 
to vote, however, they had little leverage over policymaking. They were constrained to rely 
for access to the political system on the legal system, as in the NAACP Legal Defense 
Fund’s strategy to overturn legal segregation, and protest, which was difficult as well as 
dangerous. 

Southern whites, especially the upper-class whites of the Black Belt, had the most at 
stake in preserving the racial structure. They used the racial structure, particularly social 
Status distinctions, to reinforce feelings of racial solidarity among whites that militated 
against any kind of class alliance, even though many lower-class whites suffered along with 
blacks from political exclusion and economic repression.*' Southern prominence in the 
Democratic Party and in the power structure of Congress gave these Southerners inordinate 
power in national policymaking, which they exerted to protect Southern states from federal 
measures that might interfere with the racial structure in the South. 

The racial structure provided few consistent incentives to non-Southern whites. As 
long as most African-Americans lived in the South, most Northerners had little at stake in the 
racial structure. There were pockets of racial liberalism in the North, institutions and 
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individuals committed to promoting civil rights. The NAACP, for example, received 
substantial financial backing from white donors, and colleges such as Oberlin were founded 
to provide integrated higher education. Some white politicians from large cities depended on 
black votes and so were attentive to racial matters. On the other hand, as blacks moved to 
the industrial cities of the North, they often encountered the same kind of economic and 
social stratification they had fled.°* By and large, though, most Northern whites did not 
encounter blacks in their day-to-day lives, and their general reaction to the racial structure 
was one of indifference. 

When Franklin Roosevelt introduced sweeping social security legislation in 1935, he 
not only proposed a vast expansion of federal responsibility but also implicitly challenged the 
racial structure. By proposing nearly universal old-age insurance on one hand, and strong 
federal control over state-run public assistance on the other, he threatened racial economic 
Stratification. Providing federal old-age security to black farm workers and servants was 
unacceptable to Southern politicians, and they regarded national regulation of assistance 
programs for the elderly and children as a challenge to their autonomy in racial matters. 
Because of the importance of Southern members of Congress to Roosevelt’s electoral and 
legislative coalitions, they were able to remove agricultural and domestic workers from old- 
age security and loosen federal control of public assistance programs in the Social Security 
Act of 1935. The racial structure thus fundamentally influenced American social policy and 
institutional development.*? But the development of the new social policy institutions in 
turn affected African-Americans’ access to benefits. Ironically, old-age insurance, originally 
racially exclusive, developed a strong national bureaucratic structure and has become perhaps 
the most inclusive and race-blind social policy in American history. Public assistance, 
notably Aid to Families with Dependent Children, has maintained its weak, decentralized 
structure, and has gone from discriminatory administration in its early period to excessive 
identification with African-Americans and the urban "underclass." These developments 
suggest the kind of feedback effect that institutional developments can have on the racial 
structure itself.™ 

Arguments about the importance of race in American politics involve serious problems 
of evidence. Race has often been subtext rather than text in American political history, and 
one will not often uncover the kind of explicit racial arguments and appeals that arise when 
policy debate tackles racial matters directly, as in the case of antilynching legislation, school 
desegregation, or affirmative action. The racial structure perspective, however, does not 
attribute political behavior and outcomes to explicitly racist motives on the part of 
individuals; it suggests, in fact, that racism is itself an effect and not a cause of social and 
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political arrangements. Rather, it maintains that the racial structure of society influences the 
interests and incentives of differently situated racial groups and subgroups and shapes their 
behavior even when racist motives are not explicit.* 

How, then, can we assess the causal importance of racial structure in the process of 
political change? What kind of evidence will show that race explains phenomena that other 
factors cannot? A careful characterization of the racial structure at a particular juncture 
reveals the interests and motivations of relevant actors and generates expectations about their 
actions. Historical evidence about the political struggle over policy and institutional changed 
can then reveal whether the behavior of critical actors is or is not consistent with these 
expectations as well as with expectations generated by other possible explanations. The 
racial structure perspective focuses attention not only on the array of actors and interests 
lined up on either side of political debates but also on the kind of arguments they used. In 
the New Deal, for example, Southern members of Congress who occupied key leadership 
positions were instrumental in shaping the administrative arrangements of the Social Security 
Act, while black leaders and a few Northern liberals opposed their efforts. The Southerners 
often relied on suspect arguments about states’ rights and state sovereignty even while they 
angled for unprecedented federal spending for relief and recovery. Finally, evidence about 
the differential racial effects of various policy alternatives, such as the rate of black exclusion 
from New Deal social policy, can show at least whether the options that different groups 
prefer are or are not consistent with their racial-structural interests, although it is important 
not to infer effect from cause. In the end, it is the burden of the racial structure perspective 
not necessarily to show that race supersedes all other possible explanations for a political 
outcome but to show how it can supplement those explanations and enrich our understanding 
of political change. 


Racial Structure and American Political Development 


The structural perspective on race has the potential to reorient historical inquiry into 
American politics. American race relations have changed dramatically over nearly four 
centuries, but certain moments have produced changes that have altered the racial structure. 
Thus the racial structure approach gives rise to a periodization of American history according 
to a series of racial structures demarcated by critical junctures at which fundamental 
institutional change has occurred. A brief sketch of these periods will serve to suggest 
important topics of study in terms of racial structure as well as point out a few examples of 
scholarship that at least implicitly adopts the structural perspective on race. 

The first period encompasses the colonial era of American history. The history of race 
relations in North America begins in 1619, when the first African was brought to Virginia. 
Initially, Virginia society made little distinction between slaves from Africa and indentured 
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servants from England, but as Edmund Morgan argues in American Slavery, American 
Freedom, the developing distinction between black slavery and white freedom was 
instrumental in shaping American ideas of liberty and forging white American identity.*” 
Racial stratification thus developed alongside American political ideals and institutions in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and as the colonial period ended, Thomas Jefferson’s 
ambivalence symbolized the inherent conflict between the universal claims of American 
liberalism and the importance of slavery in American society. A slave owner, Jefferson took 
a dim view of blacks and heid entirely conventional views about slavery. But at the same 
time, he wrote the Declaration of Independence, the most important statement of American 
ideals of liberty and natural human rights.** 

Jefferson’s dilemma prefigures the compromise inherent in the Constitution, which 
ushers in the second racial regime in American history. The Constitution alludes to slavery 
three times: in the clause allowing Congress to ban the slave trade in 1808, in the fugitive 
slave clause, and in the 3/5 rule for enumerating noncitizens for Congressional 
apportionment. Moreover, E. E. Schattschneider argues, the protection of slavery played a 
role in the adoption of the electoral college, which enhanced the electoral power of Southern 
states where a large part of the population could not vote.*® Between 1787 and the Civil 
War, this Constitutional recognition of slavery shaped American politics, but it also bred a 
growing recognition of slavery’s inconsistency with American ideas of freedom. The party 
system that developed during this period successfully finessed the conflict over slavery over a 
generation framed by two great compromises. Moreover, as Barry Weingast shows, the 
Constitutional compromise on equal Senate representation and the informal norm of balanced 
admission of free and slave states also helped forestall sectional confrontation. Once again, 
the issue of race and liberty came to a head in a defining intellectual event as the era drew to 
a close, the debates between Abraham Lincoln and Stephen Douglas in 1858 that set the 
stage for war. At the center of their dispute was whether the Declaration’s claims included 
African-Americans and whether they deserved equal political, if not social, status. 

War came, and on 1 January 1863, President Lincoln forever changed the structure of 
American race relations. Although its immediate legal impact was questionable, the 
Emancipation Proclamation transformed the Civil War from a war of union to a war of 
liberation for the slaves and ensured that they would be free once the North won. From then 
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on, the status of African-Americans in American society would be determined not simply by 
the legal and economic relations of slavery but by the construction of elaborate legal, 
political, economic, and social structures. In the aftermath of the war and the Reconstruction 
amendments, every political question concerned the status of blacks now that they were no 
longer legally deemed property. Over the rest of the nineteenth century, the Supreme Court 
slowly eroded the civil rights protection that blacks had won during Reconstruction, while 
party competition, as Richard Valelly shows, revolved around the mobilization and 
demobilization of black voters.™ 

In 1896, the Supreme Court sanctioned segregation in Plessy v. Ferguson. The 
Republican Party also won a sweeping electoral victory that ended the populist dream of a 
class-based interracial coalition and destroyed intrasectional party competition, ushering in 
Jim Crow and the Solid South.*' The first half of the twentieth century is the era of the 
racial structure that prevailed during the New Deal — formal rights contradicted by political 
exclusion and economic and social subjugation — leading to racial disadvantages in the New 
Deal expansion of federal power. But this period also contained the seeds of the events and 
movements that would once again alter the racial structure. The NAACP, which led the 
challenge to discrimination, was founded in 1909. The first major migration of blacks from 
the South to Northern cities took place during World War I, setting the stage for the New 
Deal and black voters’ abandonment of the party of Lincoln. Black leaders such as A. Philip 
Randolph began to use the power of politics and protest to influence policy at the highest 
level. 

It is harder to identify the next turning point in racial structure with a single date. 
World War II and the Cold War set American ideals of liberty in stark relief against fascism 
and communism, leading to greater awareness of the incongruence between American 
liberalism and the racial structure. A second great migration brought millions more blacks to 
Northern cities where their political power expanded. In a series of momentous decisions, 
the Supreme Court overturned white primaries, school segregation, and other segregation 
laws such as bans on interracial marriage. An indigenous social movement challenged 
segregation of universities, buses, lunch counters, and stores in the South. And in 1964 and 
1965 Congress passed the Civil Rights and Voting Rights Acts. Edward Carmines and James 
Stimson have argued that the evolution of racial issues during this period reshaped the 
alignment of American political parties, and Thomas and Mary Edsall have made a similar 
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argument.© These events created the racial structure of our own era, which continues to 
shape American political life. 


Racial Structure and Political Science 


Because it suggests a general framework for investigating the impact of race on the 
development of political institutions, the structural perspective on race and politics 
encourages a comparative perspective on American political development. The distinctive 
pattern of American institutional development has often been explained by accounts of 
American exceptionalism. But we can observe “exceptionalism” in American politics only 
by comparing it to politics elsewhere, and any serious view of American exceptionalism must 
account for these differences, thereby rendering "exceptionalism" per se a false notion. 
Certainly in the commonplace comparison with the industrial democracies in Europe, the 
racial history of the United States appears distinctive. Race deserves attention as an 
important influence on the course of American political development that distinguishes the 
American case from European models, as Ira Katznelson demonstrates in his study of the 
separation of ethnic and class identities in American working-class formation.” Casting the 
comparative net wider, especially to Latin America and South Africa, could deepen our 
understanding of the role race plays in the making of modern society. Back in Europe, 
racial politics is becoming a newly important part of the political landscape as anti- 
immigration sentiment rises in France and Germany, for example. The structural perspective 
offers a framework for analyzing the impact that this new issue might have for European 
politics. The comparative perspective offers an opportunity to understand the structural 
politics of race at a more general level, which can in turn deepen our understanding of the 
role race has played in making American political development appear "exceptional." 

The structural perspective on the politics of race poses new questions about the role 
race has played in American politics and links the study of race to some of the most 
important theoretical debates in political science. It can potentially contribute to the study of 
the historical roots of current institutional arrangements and public policies and to the 
dynamics of institutional development more generally. It can illuminate the role race has 
played, both as an idea and as a real political and social phenomenon, in American political 
development. It brings new urgency to questions of racial identity and the meaning of race 
in American political life and to the ways in which American national identity is bound up in 
our race-laden history. At the same time, it suggests a comparative perspective, which 
deepens its value for understanding both race and American politics. Although it draws on 
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the historical-institutional tradition for its theoretical structure, the structural perspective on 
race and politics is agnostic methodologically and can contribute to a wide variety of 
subfields in political science. As this brief sketch of American racial regimes suggests, it is 
amenable not only to historical analysis but to a variety of approaches and topics, including 
not only historical analysis of political institutions but also quantitative studies of voting 
behavior and public opinion, formal analysis of institutions, and broad descriptive studies of 
party politics and political systems. 

Finally, the structural perspective on race and politics could help to overcome racial 
problems that we confront in contemporary policy debates. If we understand how race 
structures American politics and how racial division interacts with other features of the 
American political system to shape policymaking and implementation, we can better 
understand how American policy and politics have gone awry. Armed with this 
understanding, we can inform our policy debate with a clearer view of how future policy and 
political changes might operate in a society that remains racially divided, and perhaps begin 
to overcome the tragic and shameful legacy our race-laden history has bequeathed us. This 
debate has already begun. William Julius Wilson, for example, argues that policies targeted 
toward African-Americans have benefitted those in the middle class and above, leaving 
behind "the truly disadvantaged." Theda Skocpol echoes this argument and calls for 
"targeting within universalism," arguing that African-Americans have benefitted most from 
social policies when they have been part of broad cross-class political coalitions. Robert 
Greenstein responds, however, that targeting can be a fruitful approach under certain 
conditions and especially under budget constraints. And Charles Hamilton regards the 
"deracialization" of the 1992 presidential campaign as a welcome relief from Willie Horton 
and the ugliness of 1988, while others see danger in downplaying racial issues.” The 
structural politics of race can throw light on these and other disputes by exploring how even 
apparently "neutral" institutions can have consequences that are anything but neutral in racial 
terms. 

These are bold claims for a new approach. They are of course more speculative than 
certain, and they reflect only the broad contours of a research strategy that demands 
precision. But the politics of race, which has for so long occupied center stage in American 
politics, deserves more than a supporting role in American political science. A structural 
approach to the politics of race can not only bring the essential issue of race to center stage 
— it could rewrite the script entirely. 
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Ethnicity and Political Participation: 
A Comparison between Asian and Mexican Americans 


How does ethnicity influence the political participation of 
recent immigrants in America? The prevailing literature stemming 
from observations of differences among Anglo whites, African 
Americans, and, increasingly, Latino voting turnout and other 
electoral or non-electoral behaviors often emphasizes the 
defining impact of socioeconomic status (SES) --especially 
education (e.g., Verba and Nie, 1972; Wolfinger and Rosenstone, 
1980; Nie, Verba, Brady, Schlozman, and Junn, 1988; Bobo and 
Gilliam, 1990; Conway, 1991; Verba, Schlozman, Brady, and Nie, 
1991). Because of a common shortage of these basic resources, 
non-white ethnic Americans are usually found to participate at a 
lower rate than those of the European origin. The impact of 
ethnicity as expressed in broad cultural terms such as blacks or 
Hispanics generally recedes in its significance or becomes 
insignificant when SES is controlled (e.g., Milbrath and Goel, 
1977; Verba et al., 1991; Teixeira, 1992). Recent literature on 
the political behavior of new immigrant groups also stresses the 
importance of controlling for other immigrant-specific socio- 
demographic factors such as citizenship status, nativity, English 
use, age, and length of stay (e.g., de la Garza, 1987; Calvo and 
Rosenstone, 1989; Uhlaner, Cain, and Kiewiet, 1989; Fuchs, 1990; 
Hero, 1992). 

An expansion of the basic socioeconomic model is the ethnic 
group consciousness model. Observing that many blacks in 1967 
who volunteered race as a social problem participated at a rate 
higher than those whites of comparable SES, Verba and Nie (1972) 
proposed with a revised socioeconomic model that ethnic members’ 
awareness of their disadvantaged group status may overcome the 
negative impact from low SES. The concept that political 
consciousness derived from group interaction and competition may 
serve as a mobilizing force through such psychological linkages 
as political mistrust, internal efficacy, perceived deprivation, 
and discrimination has won widespread support in the last two 
decades (Olsen, 1970; Verba and Nie, 1972; Sarna, 1978; Shingles, 
1981; Guterbock and London, 1983; Portes, 1984; and London and 
Giles, 1987). However, the empirical affinity between social 
class and group consciousness among racial/ethnic minorities 
often makes it difficult to assess the independent impact of 
ethnicity as separate from its socioeconomic or attitudinal 
correlates. 

Extending the examination of the relationship between group 
consciousness and political participation to include members of 
either a subordinate or a dominant social group, Miller, Gurin, 
Gurin, and Malanchuk (1981) maintained that a perception of self- 
location within a particular social stratum and the psychological 
feeling of belonging to that stratum (group identification) alone 
is not sufficient to mobilize political action. Rather, it takes 
the combination of feelings of power deprivation (polar power), 
relative dislike for the outgroup (polar affect), and the belief 
that inequities in the social system is responsible for a group's 
disadvantaged status in society (system blame) to transform 
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subjective group identification into participation in electoral 
and nonelectoral activities. 

Uhlaner et al. (1989) applied this refined concept of group 
consciousness to study the relationship between political 
participation and membership in social groups objectively defined 
by common ethnic or national origins. In their seminal study 
comparing the political behaviors of four racial/ethnic groups in 
California, differences in socio-demographic background and group 
consciousness are sufficient to explain the disparity in 
participatory rates between non-Hispanic whites and Latinos but 
not between Anglo whites and Asian Americans. They concluded 
that ethnicity does matter for political participation and they 
suspected that some cultural-related factors may account for the 
distinctiveness of Asian American socio-political participation. 

Granted that an individual's ethnicity may play an important 
role in political participation, what is it and how does it 
matter? If sociodemographic characteristics and group 
consciousness are not sufficient to account for the behavior of a 
certain immigrant group, what additional factors should be 
considered to help us derive a more general understanding of the 
participation by recent immigrant groups'? To answer these 
questions, this paper first review studies on the complex nature 
of immigrant ethnicity. Treating ethnicity as an evolving rather 
than a static phenomenon, I then propose alternative measures of 
ethnicity for immigrant groups that are experiencing changing 
political and social positions in the American system. The 
impacts of ethnicity on participation for both Asian Americans 
(Asians) and Mexican Americans (Mexicans) are then assessed 
utilizing part of the California ethnicity survey collected by 
Uhlaner and her associates. 

The goal of the research reported here is two-fold. One, 
although the ethnic identity of an immigrant American is often 
rooted in his/her objective racial or ethnic background, the 
development of a subjective identification with the particular 
ethnic group may be more problematic for some members than for 
others. Two, even for ethnic groups with dissimilar 
socioeconomic outlooks, the conceptualization of ethnicity as an 
"emerging" phenomenon manifested by different dimensions in the 
formation of an American ethnic group identity can improve our 
understanding of the role of ethnicity in political 
participation. 


The Nature of Immigrant Ethnicity 

What is ethnicity? A basic answer common to many multi-group 
studies is to define it in terms of an objective sociodemographic 
background. Although this kind of definition is useful to 
capture whatever group-related effect is left unexplained with 
other factors, the reduction of ethnicity or ethnic group 
identity to cultural or primordial ties denoted by race, 
language, religion, or national origins has increasingly been 
criticized in recent years as unable to reflect the "developing" 
nature of ethnicity. Patterson (1975), for instance, comments 
that the approach is either so descriptive that it loses its 
impact when other socioeconomic controls are introduced or so 


inclusive that it becomes analytically useless. For him and many 
observers on the evolution of immigrant group identity, the 
nature of ethnicity is multi-layered, situational, and volatile. 

For groups that are in a process of change, it is a matter of 
double boundary maintained from within by the socialization 
process and from without by the process of intergroup relations 
(Barth, 1969; Isajiw, 1974). Both Yinger (1985) and Hutnik 
(1986) asserted that expressions of ethnicity always occur 
against a backdrop of at least two levels of group 
identification--with own ethnic group and with the dominant group 
in the host society. In a large extent, this deals with the 
process of building up a sense of national identity with the host 
country (Garcia, 1987; Finifter and Finifter, 1989) where the 
extent of identification as being an American is at least as 
important as being an ethnic minority. Instead of predicting 
assimilation or the eventual adoption of White American identity 
and the complete detachment from the ethnic culture over time, 
this multi-dimensional concept of ethnicity allows one the 
freedom to maintain ethnic loyalty at one level and to become 
acculturated to the new identity at another level. 

The characterization of immigrants' responses to the host 
environment as "assimilation" derives mainly from observations of 
early white Protestant immigrants from Western Europe (Feagin and 
Feagin, 1993). Because of differences in experiences of 
discrimination and stereotyping, unique group history, and 
political/economic structure such as the presence of urban 
machines, many scholars have commented that it is inadequate to 
transfer the assimilation experience of European immigrants to 
immigrants from other parts of the world (e.g., Pachon, 1985; 
Fuchs, 1990; Hero, 1992). Beginning with Gordon's (1964) notion 
that the adaptation of non-Anglo-Saxon-Protestants may take place 
in a number of stages, many scholars perceive the Americanization 
of immigrants as an endless and dialectical process of 
acculturation (Parenti, 1967; Keyes, 1981; Padilla, 1985; Keefe 
and Padilla, 1987; Kitano and Daniels, 1988; Waters, 1990; and 
Hero). In this process, immigrants may have adopted certain 
cultural patterns in public domain but have maintained a distinct 
subculture in private domain (Keefe and Padilla, 1987; Hutchison, 
1988). They may also become culturally but not psychologically 
or structurally adapted to the new identity (Yinger, 1985). In 
addition, the process may involve more than individual choice. 

In the wake of the civil-rights era and after the widening of the 
immigration door in 1965, the ethnic identity for certain self- 
conscious and mostly second-generation people of Asian or 
Hispanic origin can be characterized by the rise of panethnicity. 
This is when previously unrelated and marginalized ethnic groups, 
thrown together at first by ignorant or insidious panethnic 
categorization and recently by racial violence, began to confront 
the meanings of the imposed identity and status (Espiritu, 1992). 

In sum, ethnicity is a multi-dimensional concept. Immigrant 
group boundaries, rather than static and descriptive, can be 
flexible and responsive to social conditions and collective needs 
of group members (Light, 1981). Far beyond shared cultures or 
social characteristics as a result of birth, migration, or 
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socialization, the formation of ethnic group identity is a 
consequence of the interaction between subjective identification 
and objective conditions. Far from being an essence or something 
fixed and concrete, ethnic/racial identity is constantly being 
transformed by political conflicts and social change (Omi and 
Winant, 1986). Although objective group identity for the 
"visible" ethnic Americans is most likely a given, the process of 
acculturation or resocialization into a multiethnic society also 
offers a lattitude for individuals to decide how much to identify 
themselves in ethnic terms. 


Data 

The data on which this study is based are drawn from a 1984 
California statewide survey of individuals 18 years of age or 
older that belong to one of the four ethnic\racial groups--Anglo 
white, African, Latino, and Asian Americans*. Details of sample 
design can be found in the Appendix of Cain, Kiewiet, and Uhlaner 
(1991). Telephone interviews were completed with 308 Asians and 
574 Latinos*, with an overall response rate of 44%. As 
indicated by the principal investigators of the project, compared 
to data from the 1980 Census, Asian males and Latino homeowners 
are oversampled by respectively 12% and 8%. Figures for the 
reported level of having some college education for both groups 
are also much higher than what should be expected--the difference 
for Asians is 23% and Latinos 14%. However, the reported figures 
for family income and country of birth are consistent with the 
Census figures. The self-reported rates of voting and 
registration are also in the same direction as the general 
findings from studies on Mexican and Asian Americans that they 
participate much less than non-Hispanic whites (Jackson and 
Preston, 1991). 

A comparsion of the frequency distributions in terms of 
indicators of sociodemography, ethnicity, and political 
participation between the two immigrant groups can be found in 
Appendix A. Because of the gap in basic socioeconomic resources 
between the two subsamples which are also not evenly represented 
in terms of numbers and percentages in the pooled sample (there 
are 105 or 24% more Chicano respondents), all the following 
analyses are presented separately for each ethnic group. 


Dimensions of Ethnicity 
Ethnicity can be defined as a sense of belonging to "an 


involuntary group of people who share the same culture" or are 
perceived by others as sharing the same culture (Isajiw, 1974, p. 
122). As indicated earlier, a common practice for many cross- 
group studies is to measure ethnicity with the objective 
conditions denoted by the diversities of race, religion, 
language, or national origin. However, the concept of ethnic 
identity for recent immigrants could be considered as always in a 
state of flux and reflux which may be manifested in a number of 
dimensions. Although the precise configuration of the process is 
still under dispute, the few recent studies that empirically 
examine the concept tend to differentiate among acculturation, 
ethnic attachment, structural/social assimilation, and 
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receptional assimilation or the levels of perceived prejudice and 
discrimination (Keefe and Padilla, 1987; Williams and Ortega, 
1990). The operationalization of immigrant ethnicity for this 
study is accordingly defined to tackle the existence of these or 
other distinct dimensions. (Details of question wording and 
coding schemes appear in Appendix B.) 

ACCULTURATION. The extent of cognitive adaptation to the 
prevailing norms, beliefs, and attitudes of the American 
political culture can be conceived as indicated by a person's 
sense of civic duty, level of political information, and attitude 
toward immigrant issues. These are important indicators of 
acculturation for they may gauge the extent of a person's 
acquisition of a_second culture. In this sense, the process of 
acculturation, or the entire process of ethnicization, resembles 
that of adult (re)socialization where political learning is 
considered to be a life-long process characterized by both 
continuity and change and where individuals are both influencing 
and being influenced by the environment (Sigel, 1988). 

An individual is considered to have a high sense of civic duty 
when giving unconditional support to the question about the 
importance of voting’. An individual's level of information is 
gauged by the degree of familiarity with the American issues of 
public affairs as assessed by the interviewer. An individual's 
attitudes toward two immigrant-relevant policy issues--support 
sanction of employers for hiring illegal immigrants and against 
providing for non-English speaking voters ballots printed in 
their own language--are considered as indicators of adaptation 
when they mirror the prevailing non-Hispanic white attitudes 
towards both issues in the cross-ethnic sample’. 

Acculturation can be one of the linkages between objective 
group conditions and political action where resources accumulated 
by one's ethnic origin, education, income, and occupation are 
translated into skills and attitudes facilitating involvement in 
political activities. It is hypothesized that, for Asian and 
Mexican Americans, an individual's socioeconomic status may not 
have direct bearing on political participation; however, the more 
one is acculturated, the more one is likely to participate (H1). 

ETHNIC TIES. The degree of ethnic ties or attachment to home 
country cultures is measured by one's use of non-English primary 
language, maintenanceof contacts with friends or families back 
home, and sending money back to the home country. The 
maintenance of cultural practices may interfere with the process 
of adaptation to the new environment. However, past studies have 
shown that the two processes may not be on the same dimension 
(Keefe and Padilla, 1987; Kitano and Daniels, 1988; Hutchison, 
1988). It is therefore hypothesized that keeping contacts with 
home country culture may not have a negative impact on 
participation (H2). 

GROUP CONSCIOUSNESS. Defined as the “identification with a 
group and a political awareness or ideology regarding the group's 
relative position in society along with a commitment to 
collective action" (Miller et al., 1981, p. 495), the concept of 
group consciousness may also approximate the extent of structural 
and social/psychological integration into the American systen. 
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As indicated earlier, Miller and his associates' definition of 
group consciousness distinguishes group identification from sense 
of system blame and polar power--two components relating to 
Gordon's (1964) conception of the receptional dimension in the 
process of becoming an ethnic American. They found that these 
three conceptual components, when considered as a whole, were 
particularly useful to explain electoral and nonelectoral 
participation. But they did not estimate the inter-relationship 
or the comparative strength of the components. 

In a previous study of the dataset, group consciousness was 
measured by one's self-identified and politicized memberships 
with the American ethnic or nonethnic organizations and social 
groups (Uhlaner et al., 1989). This may be a broader and more 
politically-relevant--and much more concise--measure of the 
Miller et al. concept of group consciousness than existing NES 
items (note 14). However, to see if the concept and the impact 
of the group consciousness variable derived from studying blacks, 
women, the aged, and the poor can apply to the study of non- 
African American ethnic minorities, measures of the perceptions 
of prejudice, discrimination, and deprivation based on one's 
ethnic group origin are included in the present analysis. 

In this study, "group identification" is operationalized by 
one's membership and concern about own ethnic group and non- 
ethnic group problems; "polar power" is measured by the 
perception of own ethnic group getting fewer opportunies than 
most Americans; and "system-blame" is measured by the perception 
that most Americans are prejudiced against own ethnic group and 
the personal experience of ethnic discrimination. Based on 
theories of group mobilization and rational choice (Uhlaner, 
1986, 1989), it is hypothesized that the identification with 
American social groups and the sense of being racially alienated 
and systematically deprived will generally mobilize ethnic group 
members to participate in socio-political activities (H3). 
However, because of the huge discrepancies in socioeconomic 
resources and the different types of discriminatory experiences® 
between the two groups, it is further hypothesized that there may 
be some intergroup differences in the shape and impact of group 
consiousness (H4). 


A Common Structure 

The underlying structure of ethnicity for recent immigrant 
groups is assessed by using a principal components extraction and 
a varimax rotation. The results for each group are reported in 
Table 1 and Table 2. These results are inspiring in three 
respects. First, they confirm the conception that immigrant 
ethnicity is a multidimensional phenomenon. Second, the 
principal components for each factor generally comply with what 
should theoretically be expected. Third, despite the huge socio- 
demographic gap, Asians and Mexicans mostly share a similar 
ethnicity structure. For both groups, factors of ethnic ties, 
acculturation, and group identification all compose of 
identitical items. The main difference between the two groups is 
in the behavior of the deprivation variable. Whereas it is a 
distinct factor for Mexicans, Asians' sense of deprivation is 
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comparatively more similar to their sense of alienation, and to a 
lesser degree, identification with own ethnic group. However, 
the low factor loading score of Asian deprivation indicates that 
the alienation factor of Asians, like the Mexicans, is mainly 
consisted of perceived prejudice and discrimination. 

Since the group consciousness for non-African American 
immigrants can be more or less broken into alienation, group 
identification, and deprivation, it seems to confirm Miller and 
others' hypothesis about the components of group consciousness 
for American social groups. Yet, the finding that immigrant 
group consciousness is consisted of more than one factor 
(dimension) is a situation more complex than has been conceived 
and addressed’. To estimate the impacts of the ethnicity 
structure on political participation, summated indices® of 
acculturation, group identification, alienation, and ethnic 
attachment are created by adding up highly-loaded items for each 
index and then dividing the summed scores by the number of items 
in each index. 


Political Participation, Partisanship and Other Controls 


Political participation is traditionally defined as those 
actions of private citizens by which they seek to influence the 
selection and/or the action of government officials (Verba and 
Nie, 1972). Many studies have found political participation to 
be multidimensional; it includes a number of electoral and 
nonelectoral activities (Verba and Nie; Milbrath and Goel, 1977; 
Bobo and Gilliam, 1990). Because of the different degrees of 
demand on information and motivation for each type of activities, 
those who vote often do not share the same level of involvement 
as those who join with a group or organization to solve community 
problems, or work for political campaigns, or contact elected 
officials. 

For the majority of Americans, voting requires few resources 
(registration and information) and is easily practiced (Teixeira, 
1992). For individuals with personal or recent family history of 
immigration, however, there is an additional "cost" to this most 
common form of participation--the acquisition of citizenship. 
This is a process most likely influenced by proximity to the 
mother country, fear of officials from Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, lack of information and knowledge, 
difficulty in meeting language and civics requirements, and a 
general lack of a sense of political efficacy and trust in 
political institutions of the mother country where socialization 
initiated (Fuchs, 1990). Other barriers that increase the costs 
of participation for today's Mexican Americans or other recent 
immigrant groups include the regionally-dispersed and 
geographically-concentrated distribution of the population, the 
high proportions of the young, foreign-borns, or recent 
immigrants, and the institutionalized practices of minority vote 
dilution (Pachon, 1985). To gauge a fuller meaning of immigrant 
political participation for those with or without an American 
citizenship, the operational definition of participation for this 
study covers both voting and four other forms of participation-- 
campaign contribution, contacting officials, contacting media, 
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and non-campaign group-related community work’. 

Similar procedures to assess a common ethnicity structure are 
used to study the principal components of participation for both 
groups. Quite differently from previous findings, the five more 
commonly practiced participatory acts all load into one factor 
and the two immigrant groups virtually share the same underlying 
structure’. Regardless of ethnic origins, those who voted also 
tended to contribute money, work with groups to solve community 
problems, and contact officials or media''. This finding seems 
to support the time-series study by Rosenstone and Hansen (1993) 
that participants tended to overlap in activities that required 
the same kinds of resources but not to the extent of clustering 
in identifiable "modes". Again, based on the same principle for 
constructing the ethnicity indices, a summated index for 
participation other than voting is created for regression 
analyses. 


PARTISANSHIP. The extent of affiliation with dominant 
political parties in the host nation can be conceived as part of 
the indicators of structural assimilation or the large scale 
entrance into institutions of the host society (Gordon, 1964; 
Yinger, 1985). It is an important part of the sense of national 
identity and integration (Garcia, 1987; Finifter and Finifter, 
1989). However, strength of partisanship is treated here as a 
control variable distinct from indicators of ethnicity. This is 
because the incidence of one's being a strong or weak partisan or 
political independent" may not necessarily correlate with how 
much one identifies with an ethnic group. In fact, previous 
studies conducted in California have found that the strength and 
pattern of Asian American partisan affiliation is highly puzzling 
and cannot be explained with the same variables that work for 
Latino immigrants (Cain, Kiewiet, and Uhlaner, 1991; Nakanishi, 
1991). Besides, political partisanship has consistently been 
found to be the single most important determinant of 
participation either with all Americans (Milbrath and Goel, 1977; 
Conway, 1991; Rosenstone and Hansen, 1993) or Latinos (Garcia, 
Garcia, de la Garza, and Falcon, 1992). The impact of 
partisanship varies nevertheless a great deal with different 
modes of activities. In a previous study of the dataset, citizen 
partisanship has been found to contribute to the explanation of 
voting, somewhat less to the explanation of contacting officials, 
but little in the estimation of other non-voting participation 
(Uhlaner, 1991). This finding basically resembles those reported 
in Verba and Nie (1972) and Milbrath and Goel. It is therefore 
hypothesized that the strength of political partisanship will 
exert a positive influence on voting turnout but not on other 
kinds of participation (H5). 

Other variables used to control the relationship between 
ethnicity and participation include education", high income 
level“, prestigious occupation", age, nativity, citizenship 
status (for non-voting participation), and national group 
membership (for Asians). Logistic regression, a statistical 
method for handling dichotomous dependent variables, is used to 
analyze voting participation. Multiple regression is used to 
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analyze participation in activities other than voting. All 
original variables except education, information level, age, and 
length of stay are recoded into dummies for regression 
analyses"’. These recoded variables take on the value of 1 or 
more to represent positive response to the elicited phenomenon 
and 0 otherwise. 


Results and Discussions 

The logistic regression results for citizens' voting 
participation are reported in Table 3. For each group, three 
models are presented to compare the basic effect of socioeconomic 
status and the additional effects of group identification (or 
group consciousness in Uhlaner et al.'s study) and other 
ethnicity indicators. For Asian citizens, having higher 
education, family income, prestigious head-of-household 
occupation, or being foreign-born and male do not significantly 
affect one's likelihood of voting’®’. Neither do group 
consciousness or ethnic ties make much difference. The only 
ethnicity indicator that matters is acculturation. Being more 
informed, having greater sense of civic duty, and sharing the 
prevailing white attitude on immigration issues significantly 
increase Asian's likelihood to vote. Like the Americans voters 
in general, being older and having stronger partisanship also 
mobilize voting participation by Asian citizens. 

For citizens of Mexican origin, in direct contrast to Asians, 
more education and better occupation significantly increase the 
likelihood of voting--but occupation becomes insignicant when 
ethnicity indicators other than group identification are 
included. Similar to Asians, age, partisanship, and 
acculturation have positive effect on voting; family income, 
gender, nativity, group identification, deprivation, and ethnic 
ties do not. Although sense of alienation has an insignificant 
effect for Asians, the sense of being discriminated and 
prejudiced against because of one's Mexican origin significantly 
increases the chance of Mexican American voting participation. 
These differences in the determinants of voting participation 
between citizens of Asian and Mexican origin basically explain 
the difficulty for Uhlaner and her associates (1989) to account 
for the participatory discrepancies of citizens with different 
ethnic origins via socioeconomic and group consciousness 
variables. With the inclusion of measures more sentitive to the 
formation of immigrant ethnicity, this study finds that the 
common ground of voting participation for Asians and Mexicans is 
in the extents of acculturation, partisanship, and political 
experience gained from aging. 

The multiple regression analyses of other forms of 
participatory activities which both citizens and noncitizens are 
eligible to participate are reported in Table 4. Similar to the 
analyses for logistic regression, three models are computed for 
each ethnic group. For Asian American citizens as well as 
potential citizens, when only sociodemographic variables are 
considered, having higher family income and citizenship status 
can significantly increase the rate of participation in campaign 
contribution, contacting officials and media, and working with 
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group to solve community problems. The influence of income and 
citizenship erode, however, upon the entrance of various 
ethnicity variables. Different from models of Asian voting, age 
and partisanship do not have any signficant impact, whereas 
membership and concern over group problems does have a positive 
impact. As in voting models, acculturation can significantly 
increase the participation in the more commonly practiced forms 
of non-voting activities; education, income, occupation, 
nativity, gender, alienation, and ethnic ties do not have any 
impact. Moreover, as in voting by citizens, when partisanship, 
sociodemographic, and ethnicity factors are controlled, one's 
membership in any of the four major Asian national groups has no 
impact on the likelihood of participation in other types of 
activities. This finding supports the basic premise adopted by 
this study that ethnic group membership based on objective 
conditions does not have much meaning in itself. 

For Mexican American citizens and noncitizens, better 
education, occupation, and stronger partisanship are important 
predictors of campaign contribution, particularized contacting, 
and non-campaign group-related community work. The effect of 
partisanship recedes, nevertheless, when a full array of 
ethnicity indicators is introduced. As in previous models, 
income level, nativity, gender, and sense of deprivation are 
unimportant predictors. But age and citizenship become 
insignificant, too. Yet, two indicators of ethnicity--group 
identification and sense of alienation--join the rank of 
acculturation to increase the rate of non-voting types of 
participation. A fourth indicator of ethnicity--attachment to 
ethnic culture--significantly discourage Mexican Americans' 
participation in more "costly" activities. This finding 
regarding the negative impact of ethnic ties is in sharp contrast 
to the observed insignificance of the variable on Mexican voting 
or on Asian voting and particiption other than voting. However, 
two ethnicity indicators--group identification and acculturation 
--emerge as common bases for both Asian and Mexican participation 
in activities other than voting. Across models of voting and 
other participation, 


The implication of these findings on supporting the study's 
hypotheses is generally positive. I have hypothesized that, 
regardless of one's socioeconomic status, the more one is 
acculturated, the more one is likely to participate (H1). This 
is clearly borne out across types of participation and ethnic 
groups. For both Asian and Mexican Americans, those who are more 
informed, have a higher sense of civic duty, and share with non- 
Hispanic whites their prevailing attitudes toward immigrant- 
related issues tend to participate more. As expected, 
maintaining contacts with home country culture does not have a 
negative impact on participation (H2). In three out of four 
cases, using non-English language at home, maintaining social 
contacts with friends or relatives, or sending money back to the 
home country do not have negative impact. Only for Mexicans does 
attachment to ethnic culture discourage participation in 
activities other than voting. Support for the hypothesis that 
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the consciousness of being an American ethnic minority and the 
sense of being racially alienated and systematically deprived 
will mobilize ethnic group members to participate in socio- 
political activities (H3) is mixed. The crux of the matter is 
that there are more than one dimension of ethnic group-based 
consciousness. In terms of subjective membership and concern for 
ethnic group problems, the support is found in non-voting types 
of participation but not in voting. Regardless of one's ethnic 
origin, group identification significantly mobilizes 
participation in campaign contribution, contacting media and 
elected officials, and working with group to solve community 
problems. In terms of alienation, regardless of the type of 
participation, Asians are not significantly affected but Mexicans 
are positively affected. The sense of relative deprivation, on 
the other hand, adds little to the impact of ethnicity for either 
group and type of participation. These findings lend support to 
the proposition of a certain intergroup differences in the shape 
and impact of group consciousness (H4). Lastly, the hypothesis 
that the strength of political partisanship will increase voting 
but not non-voting participation (H5) is largely supported. For 
both groups, with sociodemographic background and the extent of 
ethnic identity controlled, stronger partisanship increases the 
likelihood of voting; it increases but insignificantly the rate 
of participation in other activities. 


Conclusions and Implications 

In sum, what has emerged is a rather complicated picture of 
the relationship between ethnicity and political participation 
for recent immigrant groups. Despite the huge discrepancy in 
socioeconomic resources, both Asian and Mexican Americans are 
found to bear similar underlying structures of ethnicity and 
participation. However, there are enough evidences of intergroup 
differences to support the statement that--ethnicity matters. In 
as sense, this conclusion is no different from what has been 
uncovered by Uhlaner and her associates (1989). However, this 
study strives to answer why and how it matters’’. To answer the 
"why" question, this study reviews the literature on ethnicity 
that refuses to treat it as a static phenomenon denoted by 
objective background. Rather, ethnicity is viewed as an emerging 
phenomenon resulted from the continuous interactions between 
internal resources and outside forces. To answer the "how" 
question, this study advances five dimensions of ethnicity. The 
structure of which is then basically confirmed by a principal 
component analysis and a varimax rotation for each immigrant 
group. Summated indices created from combining highly-loaded 
items are then entered as indicators of ethnicity along with 
partisanship and sociodemographic variables to test their 
independent impact on participation. 

For groups undergoing significant changes in socio-political 
outlooks while maintaining close contacts with ethnic cultures 
because of the continuing influx of newcomers, this study finds 
that the measures of ethnicity basically cluster around five 
dimensions: acculturation, ethnic ties, group identification, 
alienation, and deprivation. For both Asian and Mexican 
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Americans, being more informed, have higher sense of civic duty, 
and sharing with the non-Hispanic white attitude toward 
immigrant-related issues (acculturated) significantly increase 
the likelihood or rate of participation in voting, campaign 
contribution, contacting media and elected officials, and working 
with group to solve community problems. For members of both 
groups, having subjective membership and concern for ethnic or 
nonethnic group problems (group identification) significantly 
mobilize participation in the less “easy" but comparatively more 
common types of non-voting activities. Maintaining contacts with 
home country culture (ethnic ties) does not significantly 
discourage participation except in the participation of the 
aforementioned types of activities by Mexicans. Perceiving own 
ethnic group as being discriminated and prejudiced against by 
other Americans (alienation) significantly mobilizes both voting 
and other participatory activities for Mexicans but not for 
Asians. The perception of own ethnic group having fewer 
opportunities (deprivation) does not mobilize in any significant 
way the participation of Asian or Mexican Americans. 

Apparently, the effects of ethnicity on immigrant political 
participation are much more complex than one's ethnic origin 
would imply. And interpretations based on cultural differences 
simply overlook the issue of "ethnicization" (Sarna, 1978)--or 
"“racialization" (Omi and Wanant, 1986), "ethnic Americanization" 
(Fuchs, 1990)--in the process of becoming an American ethnic 
minority. Although limited by the cross-sectional nature of the 
available dataset, this study attempts to address the issue by 
adopting a set of multi-dimensional indicators of ethnicity. 
After the addition of these ethnicity indicators into basic 
socioeconomic models, without exception, variables concerning a 
person's demographic background such as foreign-born, gender, 
citizenship status (for participation in activities other than 
voting), and, national origins (for Asians) become statistically 
meaningless predictors of participation”. 

Previous studies of the relationship between political 
participation and ethnicity have mainly focused their attention 
on groups that are politically as well as economically 
disadvantaged. This empirical affinity between class and 
denominational ethnicity have prompted some scholars to search 
for a conceptual distinction between the roles of the two 
concepts for political participation (e.g., Nelson, 1979; Miller 
et al., 1981). With the unique oversampling of two 
socioeconomically distinct immigrant groups in this California 
dataset, this study is able to shed some light on this issue. 

Although Asian and Mexican groups are both overrepresented by 
the young and equally represented in terms of the percentage of 
citizens, they differ much in every other aspects of 
sociodemography. This huge gap in group resources, however, does 
not translate into differences in the structures of ethnic group 
identity or political participation. And the role of basic 
resources is far from consistent. For participation in voting 
and other types of activities, education is comparatively much 
more important for the disadvantaged Mexicans than for the 
significantly advantaged Asians. Otherwise, only prestigious 
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occupation seems to encourage the participation of Mexicans in 
activities other than voting. This lack of deterministic impact 
from socioeconomic class is consistent with other studies of 
Asian or Hispanic participation (e.g, Welch, Comer, and Steinman, 
1972; Nakanishi, 1985-1986; Calvo and Rosenstone, 1989). 

Yet, the effects of ethnicity on participation are not fully 
Clarified. Despite evidence of mobilization by subjective 
membership and group concerns in the more demanding types of 
activities, the same cannot be said of participation in the 
"easier" type of activity such as voting. Sense of alienation 
mobilizes participation for Mexicans not Asians; perception of 
deprived group interests adds little impact; and ethnic 
attachment decreases participation in "harder" activities for 
Mexicans. Acculturation, nevertheless, consistently increases 
participation across ethnic groups and activities. Thus, even 
though this study is not able to support uniformly the 
observation that the relatively low participation of ethnic 
groups stems from the lack of basic resources and that ethnic 
group consciousness mediates the disadvantage in basic resources 
(e.g., Verba and Nie, 1972; Milbrath and Goel, 1977), being more 
acculturated surely is a positive force in immigrant 
participation. 

Lastly, although the incidence of participation is often 
interpreted as a self-motivated effort, some scholars contend 
that studies focusing on individual motivation only tell half of 
the story. Defining participation as "the product of strategic 
interaction of citizens and leaders" (p. 228), Rosenstone and 
Hansen (1993) argued that the strategic mobilization by political 
parties, interest groups, and government elites constitutes the 
other half. In terms of immigrant participation, to some extent 
low turnout can be attributed to the presence of a substantial 
number of illegal aliens, the continued disinclination to become 
naturalized, and the large proportion of young voters (Calvo and 
Rosenstone, 1989). Other contributing factors may include the 
restrictive naturalization policy and registration law in the 
American legal-political structure, the failure of political 
institutions to resocialize new members both of native- and 
foreign-born status, and the prior socialization by non- 
democratic political system at the mother country (Nakanishi, 
1991; Schmidt, 1992). The impacts of these factors on the 
participation of recent immigrants need to be considered in 
future studies. 
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Footnotes 

‘The denomination of Asian Americans as "recent" immigrants is 
based on its relatively short group immigration history as compared 
to the "old" immigrants from Europe. For Latinos, to describe the 
entire population as "recent immigrants" may not be quite 
appropriate, particularly for those originated in Mexico whose 
ancestors have occupied part of the American territory since as 
early as the 16th century. However, because of the large-scale and 
continuing influx of newcomers since 1965 and the ensuing 
transformation in group social and/or political outlooks, both 
Latinos and Asian Americans may very well be called the new and 
emerging minorities. 


*These data were originally collected by Carole J. Uhlaner, Bruce 
E. Cain, and D. Roderick Kiewiet and made available to the author 
through the University of California Institute for Social Science 
Research. Neither the original investigators nor the Institute 
bear responsibility for these analyses and interpretations. 


3gRighty-nine percent of the Latino subsample are of Mexican origin. 
Pearson chi-square test of difference among participation, 
ethnicity, and sociodemographic variables indicates a general 
comparability between Hispanic respondents of Mexican and non- 
Mexican origin. Although non-Mexicans were more educated and had 
lower percentage of citizens, the inclusion of them produced 
virtually the same final results as when only Mexicans were 
examined. However, due to an original programmatic error in 
excluding non-Mexican Latinos from a few central attitudinal 
questions (Uhlaner, 1991, p. 168n), only persons of Mexican origin 
are included in this study. This decision, although produces a 
slightly smaller N for analysis, has the benefit of not confounding 
the Chicano experience with the Latino experience--which is 
emphasized by a recent national study of Latinos (de la Garza et 
al., 1992). 


‘This is different from the NES 4-item measurement of individual's 
belief in civic duty. However, since civic attitude has been found 
to be highly correlated with the level of political participation 
(Sigelman, Roeder, Jewell, & Baer, 1985), we choose to include this 
single indicator of civic orientation which is present in the data. 


"Two other immigrant-relevant issues--amnesty for illegal aliens 
and bilingual education--could not be used because of the ambiguity 
in the direction of non-Hispanic white attitudes. 


‘previous studies of the dataset have found that there are 
differences in the nature of personal experiences of discrimination 
for the two groups. For Asians, these mostly occurred in social 
situations; for Mexicans, economic situations (Cain et al., 1991; 
Uhlaner, 1991). 
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’This finding that, for recent immigrant groups, indicators of 
subjective identification, polar power, and system blame may not 
share principal components with each other mainly explains the 
rejection in this study to use interactive terms as suggested by 
Miller et al. (1981). In fact, when three-way interactive terms 
were used in place of individual factors, the explanatory powers of 
the current models decreased. The erosion was more substantial for 
Mexicans than for Asians. 


®The reason for using simple summated factor-based index is that it 
allows factors to be correlated with each other; whereas the 
creation of index based on orthogonal rotation and factor loadings 
may exaggerate differences among factors. The summated index thus 
provides a conservative test of the multidimensionality of 
participation (Williams & Ortega, 1990). A more common approach to 
deal with possible intercorrelation of variables in factor analysis 
is to use oblique rotation. However, the latter approach, although 
produced same factor structure for the Asian Americans, failed to 
converge and produce an interpretible structure under the 
assumption of interdependence for Mexican Americans. 


%As indicated in Appendix A, three forms of participation--public 
display, rally, and campaign work--have been dropped from the 
analysis due to statistical concerns. Similar decision of 
exclusion is reported in Uhlaner (1991). Registration to vote, a 
form of participation considered in previous analyses (Uhlaner et 
al., 1989; Uhlaner, 1991), is omitted from the present study so as 
to allow a comparison between results reported here and those 
reported in other studies of participation that also seek to 
discover "modes" of behavior. 


The respective factor score for each act is as follows: Among 
Asian Americans (N=308), contact official=.710, work with 
group=.668, contribute money=.595, contact media=.556, vote=.542, 
Eigenvalue=1.91, Explained variance=38.1%. Among Mexican Americans 
(N=513), contact official=.683, contact media=.603, contribute 
money=.598, work with group=.590, vote=.566, Eigenvalue=1.86, 
Explained variance=37.1%. Same underlying structure was observed 
when oblique rotation rather than varimax rotation was used. 


“his is not the case when less frequent activities are also 
included in the analysis. In an earlier paper, the political 
participation of Asian Americans is found to be structured around 
four dimensions--voting, contacting officials or media, 
campaign/group-related activities (campaign work, group work, 
contributing money, attending rally or meeting), and displaying of 
poster/sticker (author, 1992). 


the procedure assumes that the measure of party identificaiton is 
unidimensional, that weak identifiers are stronger partisans than 
leaners. Dennis (1988a, 1988b) discussed some of the problems with 
these assumptions. 
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34=0-8 years or some high school, 2=high shool diploma, 3=some 
college or training/trade school, 4=completed college or graduate 


work. 


“the criterion for assigning respondents into the high-income group 
is the income category into which top one-third of non-Hispanic 
whites in the same survey fall. For this dataset, this 
approximates a family income of $30,000 or more. Raw measure of 
family income cannot be used because of a substantial number of 
missing cases (22% Asians, 15% Mexicans). Readers should be 
cautioned that this may produce some biases in results and may 
account for the insignificance of income in the estimation for 
Asian Americans. 


Head of household who holds a professional/technical or managerial 
occupation. 


po distinguish the impact of the increment in age, five age groups 
(18-27=1, 28-37=2, 38-47=3, 48-59=4, 60+=5) are created. This 
procedure slightly reduces the explanatory power of the models 
where raw age is a significant variable, but it does not change the 
outputs in terms of the significance of variables. An alternative 
measure of the impact of time is length of stay. Converse (1969) 
noted that for foreign-born immigrants their length of stay rather 
than age may be a better indicator of exposure. However, when 
length of stay (i.e., age for native-borns) or percentage of life 
time spent in the U.S. (i.e., length/age) is used in the regression 
analyses, they are generally less useful than age to predict 
participation. This is consistent with findings in the two 
previous studies using both age and the percentage-of-life measure 
to estimate citizen participation (Uhlaner et al., 1989; Uhlaner, 
1991). The two studies differ nevertheless in their findings of the 
percentage measure. Whereas the 1989 study found it useful to 
predict citizen participation in group-related community work, the 
1991 study reported an overall insignificance of the measure when 
salience of ethnic problem and perception of discrimination are 
included in the models. Because of the high intercorrelation among 
age, length, and percentage of life, only age is used to estimate 
the impact of time. 


“This is the same procedure used by Ulhaner et al. (1989) and Cain, 
Kieweit, and Ulhaner (1991) to deal with the problem of a 
significant loss of cases in a number of variables. 


“This finding of the lack of significant impact from one's 
socioeconomic background needs to be interpreted more carefully. 
Because of possible problems dealing with multicollinearity 
(Hanushek and Jackson, 1977), although together the three SES 
indicators may not have any impact, it does not necessarily mean 
that each cannot significantly influence participation. However, 
when only the three SES indicators are entered into the models for 
Asians, the log likelihood model for voting participation is not 
statistically significant and the total explantory power for "non- 
voting" participation is only 4%, with income stands out as the 
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single predictor of participation in activities such as campaign 
contribution and particularized contacting. 


"This is by no means a claim that the current study has "better" 
measures and that they can explain "more" about’ ethnic 
participation than what used in the previous endeavor. In fact, 
the improvements in explanatory power between the second and third 
model in Table 3 and Table 4 are little. What's more interesting 
here is the consistency in the levels of improvement across types 
of participation and between the two socioeconomically distinct 
groups. For voting participation, between the basic socioeconomic 
models and the full ethnicity models, the percentages of cases 
predicted correctly improves from 77.84% to 81.96% for Asians and 
from 77.49% to 81.77% for Mexicans. For participation other than 
voting, the adjusted R-square increases from 7% to 13% for Asians 
and from 16% to 22% for Mexicans. This may be another indication 
of the "commonness" between the two groups. 


When non-Hispanic whites are included as a reference group, the 
dummies created for both Asians and Mexicans as denoted by their 
ethnic/national origins are also insignificant. 


APPENDIX A 
Percentage Distribution of Sociodemography, Ethnicity, and 
Participation Among Asian and Mexican Americans 


Sociodemography Asian (N=308) Mexican (N=513) 
Education*--High school or less 22 66 
--College degree or more 39 9 
Family income*--below $15,000 33 
--over $30,000 17 
Prestigious occupation* 19 
Citizenship (among non-US-borns*) 69 
Foreign-born* 37 
Male* 49 
Age--under 30 48 
--over 60 9 
National groups--Korean 
--Chinese 
-~-Japanese 
--Filipino 
--Vietnamese 


Ethnicity 

Importance of voting 

Against bilingual ballot* 

Support employer sanction* 

Information--very or fairly high 

--average 

Contacted friend/relat* (non-US-born) 

Sent money back (non-US-born) 

Use Non-English language at home 

Intent to return to homeland** 

Perception of prejudice 

Experience of discrimination* 

Group ID--non-ethnic 
--own-ethnic* 

Fewer Opportunity for own group* 


Participation 
Voted in 1984 (among citizens*) 48% (69%) 45% (60%) 
Contributed money* 18 12 
Contacted officials 26 26 
Contacted media* 25 19 
Worked with group to solve 
community problem. 24 20 
Displayed poster/sticker** 6 11 
Attended political rally** 8 10 
Worked on campaigns** 3 3 
Partisanship--strong 23 28 
--weak or leaning 50 47 
--independent or no 27 25 


Source: 1984 California Ethnicity Survey from the University of 
California Institute for Social Science Research. 

*Differences between the two ethnic groups significant at 
Pearson Chi-square p< .05 or Kendall's tau-b and tau-c t-values 
greater than 2.00 or smaller than -2.00. 

**kItem dropped from analysis because of the difficulty to derive 
meaningful statistical interpretation out of the small percentage 
of members or participants. 
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68 72 
45 29 
46 38 
47 42 
36 38 
44 (75) 30 (76) 
20 (35) 16 (43) 
47 54 
7 4 
50 60 
42 35 
11 13 
37 46 
14 24 


APPENDIX B 

Question Wording and Coding Schemes 
PARTICIPATION: 
1) Voting--"In talking to people about elections, we often find 
that many people are not able to vote because they were ill, they 
weren't registered, or they just didn't have time. How about you-- 
did you vote in the election this November?"; 2) Campaign 
contribution--"During the past year did you contribute money to a 
party, candidate, or some other political organization?"; 3) 
Contacting officials--"Many people often contact their congressman 
or other elected officials--either by letter or phone or in person- 
-to register complaints or express their opinions. How about you? 
Would you say that contacting an elected official is something that 
you frequently do, seldom do, or never do?"; 4) Contacting media-- 
"How about writing letters to the editor of a newspaper or 
magazine? Is this something you do frequently, or seldom, or 
never?"; 5) Working with group--"Have you ever joined or worked in 
an organization to do something about a problem in your community, 
or a state or national level problem?"; 6) Campaign display-- 
"During the past year did you put a political bumper sticker on 
your car or a campaign sign on your lawn?"; 7) Campaign rally-- 
"During the past year did you attend a political rally for a party 
or candidate or a meeting or fund-raiser?"; 8) Campaign work-- 
"During the past year did you do any work either for pay or ona 
volunteer basis for a party or candidate's campaign office?" 
ETHNICITY 
ETHNIC TIES: 1) Social contact--(asked of foreign-born only) "Do 
you still keep in touch with friends or relatives back in the 
country you were from?" 2) Monetary contact--(asked of foreign- 
born only): "Do you ever send money back to friends or relatives 
back in the country you were born in?" 3) Lingual link--"Is your 
primary speaking language a language other than English?" 4) 
Intent to return--(asked of foreign-born only): "Have you ever 
considered going back to the country you were from to live, or are 
you pretty sure you will always live in the United States?" 
ACCULTURATION: 1) Importance of voting "I'm going to read you three 
statements about voting in elections. Please tell me which of the 
three comes closest to your opinion. 1. So many people vote, it's 
not very important for me to vote in elections. 2. It's only 
important for me to vote in those elections where the interests of 
people like me are affected. 3. Whether or not the interests of 
people like me are affected, it's important for me to vote in 
elections." (2=important whatsoever, 1=important only if affected, 
O=not important) ; 2) Information level--Interviewer assessment of 
respondent's general level of information about politics and public 
affairs (5=very high, 4=fairly high, 3=average, 2=fairly low, 
1=very low); Issue Attitudes--"Suppose that on election day you 
could have voted on the following propositions. Please tell me in 
each case whether you would have favored the proposition or opposed 
it. 3) Employer Sanction--"A law making it illegal for an employer 
to hire immigrants who have come to the U.S. without papers, favor, 
oppose, or no opinion?" (1=yes); 4) Bilingual Ballot--"Providing 
non-English speaking voters in an election with ballots printed in 
their own language, favor, oppose, or no opinion?" (1=no). 
RACIAL/ETHNIC GROUP CONSCIOUSNESS: 
--GROUP IDENTIFICATION: 1) Ethnic group--"Do you think there are 
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problems today of special concern to people of your racial or 
national background?" 2) Non-ethnic group--"In addition to a racial 
or nationality group, is there any other kind of group--people ina 
particular occupation or religion, for example--that you feel part 
of, and that makes you more concerned about certain problems? 
--ALIENATION: 1) Discrimination--(asked of all respondents except 
West European whites): "Have you, yourself, personally experienced 
discrimination because you are (respondent's 
ethnicity/nationality)?" 2) Prejudice (except West European 
whites): "Do you think that most Americans are prejudiced against 
(respondent's ethnicity/nationality), only some Americans are 
prejudiced, or that most Americans are not prejudiced?" (2=most 
are, 1l=some are). 

--DEPRIVATION: "Do you think there are any groups of people in the 
United States today who get fewer opportunities than they deserve?" 
If yes or maybe, "what group is that?" (asked in a sequence of 
four times; 4=mentioning own ethnic group (i.e., Asian Americans, 
Mexican Americans, or Hispanics) upon first query, 3=mentioning own 
ethnic group upon second query, and so forth). 
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Table 1 
Principal Component Analysis of Asian American Ethnicity 


Varimax Rotated Components' (N=308) 
Variable I II III IV Communality* 


Ethnic Ties 

Contact friends/relat .904 -820 
Non-English home lang .792 -634 
Send money back -694 -493 


Acculturation 

Importance of voting 571 
Information level - 562 
Support employer sanction -470 
Against bilingual ballot -412 


Alienation 
Experience of discrimination - 630 
Perception of prejudice - 623 


Group Identification 
Non-ethnic social group 
Own ethnic group 


Deprivation 
Own ethnic group have ~415 -182 
fewer opportunies 


Eigenvalue 2.16 1.88 1.52 1.22 
Variance (%) 18.0 15.7 12.6 9.2 


Source: 1984 California Ethnicity Survey from the University of 
California Institute for Social Science Research. 

' Loading scores greater than .30 or smaller than -.30. 

2 A communality in factor analysis shows how much variance of an 
observed variable is accounted for by the common factor. In an 
orthogonally rotated factor model, it is equivalent to the sum of 
the squared factor loadings. 


Table 2 
Principal Component Analysis of Mexican American Ethnicity 


Varimax Rotated Components! (N=513) 


Variable I II III IV 


V 


Communality? 


Ethnic Ties 

Contact friends/relat .882 
Send money back -846 
Non-English home lang .658 


Acculturation 

Importance of voting -710 
Information level $57 
Against bilingual ballot 
Support employer sanction -519 


Alienation 
Perception of prejudice 
Experience of discrimination 


Group Identification 
Non-ethnic social group 
Own ethnic group -419 


Deprivation 
Own ethnic group have fewer opportunities 


Eigenvalue 2.22 1.76 1.04 1.36 
Variance (%) 18.5 14.7 10.5 


~791 
753 
-601 


-592 
-601 
-478 
396 


- 706 
- 606 


- 583 
~529 


- 659 


Note: (see Table 1) 


= 
344 
-460 
-.310 
.776 
.697 -310 | 
“583 
.583 
8.4 
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Table 3 
Logistic Regression Models of Voting Participation 


Asian Americans (N=194) Mexican Americans (N=355) 


Variable (1) (2) (1) (2) (3) 


Socioeconomic Status 

Education -.09 -.09 ~87** 
(.25) (.25) (.18) (.20) 

High income 32 -62 ~52 

($30, 000+) (.40) (.41) : (.36) (.38) 

Hi-occupation 22 ‘ 76% -49 
(.40) (.40) (.36) (.40) 

Ethnic Identity 

Group Id 02 57 

(.62) (.41) (.46) 
Alienation 


Deprivation 
Acculturation 
Ethnic ties 


Partisanship/Demographic Controls 
(.18) (.18) (.19) 
Foreign-born -.79 -.79 -.37 
(.47) (.48) (.63) 
Gender -.01 -.01 -.06 
(.37) (.37) (.38) 
Age ~59%* 
(.16) (.16) 
Korean -.51 -.51 
(.78) (.78) 
Japanese -.75 -.75 
(.77) (.77) 
Chinese 16 
(.76) (.77) 
Filipino -.49 -.49 
(Constant) -.86 -.86 -7.85%% 
(1.05) (1.05) (1.30) (.60) (.62) (.99) 


% correct 77.84 77.84 81.96 77.49 78.06 81.77 
log-likeli. 194.73 194.73 188.00 347.12 344.60 302.35 


Note: Numerical entries are logistic coefficients except where 
noted. Standard errors are in the parentheses. 
* p<.05 ** p< .005 


(.47) (.34) 
-.10 -.17 
(.24) (.10) 
1.27% 2.35%*%* 
(.53) (.43) 
-.34 ~24 
(.78) (.73) 
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Table 4 


Multiple Regression Models of 


Asian Americans (N=278) 


Participation Other Than Voting 


Mexican Americans (N=488) 


Variable (1) (2) 
Socioeconomic status 
Education -02 
(.02) 
(.04) 
03 
(.04) 


High income 
($30, 000+) 
Hi-occupation 


Ethnic Identity 
Group Id 


Alienation 
Deprivation 
Acculturation 
Ethnic ties 


Partisanship/Demographic Control 
Partisanship -02 


Foreign-born 


Gender 

Age 
Citizenship 
Korean 
Japanese 
Chinese 
Filipino 
(Constant) 


-11 
3.73%** 


Adj-R* 
F 


3.54%*% 


(1) (2) (3) 


-O8** 
e 01) 


~O7** 
(.01) 


(. 
(. 


(. 
(. 
s 


-.12* 
(.05) 


-.16%* 
(.06) 


-19 
13.76%** 


11.73%** 


Note: (see Table 3) 


(3) 
.01 
.03 .04 .03 
) (.04) (.03) (.03) (.03) 
) (.04) (.03) (.03) (03) 
(.05) 05) (.03) (.03) 
05 .05% 
04) (.02) 
01 .00 
02) (.01) 
12** 
04) (.03) 
09 -.11* 
07) (.05) 
(.02) (.01) (.02) (.01) (.01) (.01) 
-.04 -.02 .03 .02 .06 
(.04) (.04) (.05) (.03) (.03) (.04) 
.04 .05 .05 00 .01 .00 
(.03) (.03) (.03) (.02) (.02) (.02) 
.02 .02 .01 .01 
(.01) (.01) (.01) (.01) (.01) (.01) 
.09% 06 .03 -.00 
(.04) (.04) 04) (.04) (.04) (.04) | 
-.02 -.03 05 
(.06) (.06) 06) 
-.01 .01 04 
(.06) (.06) 06) 
-.05 -.05 09 
(.06) (.06) 06) 
.01 .01 01 
(.06) (.06) 06) 
.02 -.01 13 -.09 
(os) (iho) (os) 
.07 .16 
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DEFENDING THE FAITH: 


AMERICAN FUNDAMENTALISM IN THE EARLY TWENTIETH CENTURY* 


Michael Lienesch 


University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


Among those who study political thought, the concept of community 
has become a prominent topic in recent years. Inspired by concerns about 
excessive individualism, influenced by a desire to reconceptualize the 
boundaries of contemporary intellectual life, and informed by a renewed 
interest in the role of speech in the humanities and social sciences, 
scholars have turned their attention in particular to the idea of 
communities of intellect that are based on dialogue, what have been 
called "dialogic communities." Indeed, at least according to Richard 


Bernstein, writing in his Beyond Objectivism and Relativism (1983, 223- 


31), the rediscovery of the role of these communities, in which 
conversation, dialogue, and experience are concretely embodied in everday 
practices, may be the most significant task of aie political theory, 
and an important part of the greater challenge of recreating a sense of 
community in the contemporary world. 

In studying communities of intellect, or dialogic communities, 
American fundamentalism might seem to be a surprising place to start. At 
first glance, fundamentalism seems neither strongly communitarian nor 


terribly intellectual, and the idea of dialogue has been fairly foreign 


to fundamentalists over the course of their history. Nevertheless, when 


considered more carefully, American fundamentalism in the early twentieth 


*Paper prepared for presentation at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, Washington, D.C., September 2-5, 1993. 


century offers an excellent opportunity to examine the creation and 


development of a dialogic community. For fundamentalism was a self- 


conscious creation, the product of an unprecedented attempt to bring 


about, almost instantanteously, a dialogic community. With the 


publication from 1910 to 1915 of The Fundamentals, a twelve-volume set 


of paperback books containing some ninety essays by almost as many 

authors, fundamentalists created their own canon. It would be several 
years before fundamentalism would become a full-fledged religious and 
political movement--the term itself would be coined in 1920. But the 


publication of The Fundamentals, announcing its articles of faith, 


communicating a style of argument and persuasion, and defining a common 
intellectual identity, was decisive in creating and developing one of 
twentieth-century America’s most enduring and influential communities of 
intellect. 


This essay considers the role of The Fundamentals in creating the 


fundamentalist community of intellect. Concentrating on themes of 
“discourse,” "dialogue,” and "difference," it how the authors 
of the essays defined a discursive style, how they applied that style to 
develop a dialogue with one another and with others, and how they came to 
depict those others as different from--and as enemies of--themselves. 

In analyzing these themes, the essay attempts to chart the development 

of early fundamentalist thought, to place it in historical and 
intellectual perspective, and to suggest some of its continuities and 
contradictions. In closing, it considers how the creation of this early 


community of intellect shaped the character of later American 


fundamentalism, in ways that can be seen even today. 
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Discourse 


From its conception, The Fundamentals provided the focus for the 


self-conscious creation of a dialogic community. Arising not from 


churches or seminaries but from a collaboration of business leaders and 
revival preachers, the project began in 1909 when Lyman Stewart, a 
Southern California oil millionaire, became convinced while listening to 
a sermon delivered by the evangelist A. C. Dixon of the need to collect 
and disseminate the best traditional teachings about the Bible in a 
series of accessible volumes. Together with his brother and business 
partner Milton, who also provided financial backing, Stewart established 
a fund of some three hundred thousand dollars to underwrite publication, 
and in early 191@ chose Dixon to serve as editor. Determined to 
transcend denominational and doctrinal differences, Dixon recruited an 
editorial committee that included prominent Baptist and Presbyterian 
clergymen, along with a number of independent evangelists and lay workers 
not associated with any denomination, and the committee in turn selected 
a diverse set of sixty-four authors to write the ninety essays that would 
eventually comprise the twelve-volume project. Although all were 
conservative evangelicals, these American, British, and Canadian authors 
showed considerable diversity. They included theologians, college 
professors, ministers, revivalists, and laymen. Affiliated with numerous 
denominations (and some of them affiliated with none), they tended to be 
the products less of traditional churches than of Bible conferences, big- 
city revival ministries, and missionary organizations. Theologically 
they ranged in their thinking from conventional Calvinism to diverse and 
esoteric forms of dispensationalism. While differing widely, they shared 


the desire to bring together conservative evangelicals, who were at this 
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time scattered and separate, by establishing a shared set of basic 
beliefs. As if to underscore the ambitiouness of their plans, the 
editors announced that copies would be sent free of charge "to every 
pastor, evangelist, missionary, theological professor, theological 
student, Sunday school superintendent, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. secretary in 
the English speaking world, as far as the addresses of all these can be 


obtained” ("Foreword,” The Fundamentals, 1910, 1:i). 


At the center of the project was the Scriptural text. Constituting 
the core of its canon, providing absolute authority to its assumptions 
and beliefs, the Bible was for these writers inspired and infallible. 
Because it provided proof of Christ’s divinity, which was the central 
tenet of their Christian faith, the Bible was to be defended against all 
attacks. In particular, ita authority had to be reasserted against the 


n 


claims of the "higher criticism,” the critical and historical scholarship 


that had originated in Germany in the mid-nineteenth century and that had 


begun to flourish among liberal Anglo-American theologians of the time. 


No less than a dozen of the essays in The Fundamentals dealt directly 


with this higher criticism, and its "determined assault,” in the words of 
James Orr (1910, 1:7), a Scottish theologian, on "the whole supernatural 
estimate of Christ--his life, his claims, his sinlessness, his miracles, 
his resurrection from the dead." In one way or another, all of these 
essays presented the Bible as proof of Christ’s divinity, and many of 
them defended it in detail against the claims of the higher critics. A 
few of the authors, notably the Princeton theologian B. B. Warfield 
(1910, 1:20), went to some length to argue that biblical evidence alone 
was not enough to provide absolute authority for Christ’s divinity, and 


to claim that the authority of “proof-texts and passages” was less 
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important than "the impression Jesus has left upon the world." 
Nevertheless, all agreed that the Bible was authoritative, and that 
contrary to the claims of contemporary critics, it provided proof not 
only of Christ’s deity but also of the truth of Christian teaching. The 
Bible, declared Canon Dyson Hague (1910, 1:111), a Canadian pastor and 
professor of theology, and a contributor of several essays in The 


Fundamentals, "contains the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 


truth.” 
In defending the authority of the Bible, the essayists in The 


Fundamentals developed their discourse along empiricist lines. As George 


Marsden (1980, 55-62) has shown, these writers were Baconians and Common 
Sense Realists, who tended to think that statements of truth had to be 
tested and proven, and that empirical evidence provided the best proof. 
Thus their arguments in support of the Scriptures tended to be based less 


on faith than on factuality, as seen in Professor Orr’s (1910, 1:14) 


contention that Christ’s deity was certain because of the absolute 


authenticity of the Gospels: 


The narratives of the nativity in Matthew and Luke 
are undoubtedly genuine parts of their respective 
Gospels. They have been there since ever the Gospels 
themselves had an existence. The proof of this is 
convincing. The chapters in question are found in 
every menuscript and version of the Gospels known to 
exist. There are hundreds of manuscripts, some of 
them very old, belonging to different parts of the 
world, and many versions in different langauges 
(Latin, Syriac, Egyptian, etc.), but these narratives 
of the virgin birth are found in all. 


In general the essays were literal and legalistic, although some authors 
did seem to reach beyond the limits of literalism in their thought. 
Princeton’s Warfield (1910, 1:22) was among them in suggesting that faith 


required more than evidence. "No true conviction exists without adequate 
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rational grounding in evidence," he argued. "So, if we are solidly 


assured of the deity of Christ, it will be on adequate grounds, appealing 


to reason. But it may well be on grounds not analyzed, perhaps not 


analyzable, by us, so as to exhibit themselves in the forms of formal 
logic." Allowing for such reservations, however, the authors of The 


Fundamentals agreed that belief must be founded not on experience but on 


evidence, and that all believers were to be committed to finding and 
following the one true faith. Added Canon Hague (1910, 1:120), "it is 
the duty of every Christian to test all things, and to hold fast that 
which is good.” 

At the same time, the discourse developed in the essays was ethical 
in content and evangelical in style. In spite of the prominent place 
given to the examples of biblical exegesis by theologians and scholars, 
especially in the early books of the series, most of the essays were less 
exegetical than ethical and moral (if not moralistic), and many of them 
sounded distinctly like sermons. Most had a strongly evangelistic 
flavor, being written by authors associated with whdesceurs ministries 


abroad, or with the big-city revivals that were taking place at this time 


at home. In The Fundamentals, this latter group of big-city revivalists 


were particularly prominent, and they included those such as Reuben A. 
Torrey, the chief lieutentant and successor to Dwight L. Moody, and a 
famous preacher in his own right. In his essay "The Personality and 
Deity of the Holy Spirit,” Torrey (1910, 1:56, 6@) emphasized the 

ethical and evangelical character of Christian faith. Picturing the Holy 
Spirit "as a person," describing him as a "divine Friend and Helper," 
Torrey portrayed his role as that of a moral mentor, "who comes to dwell 


in our hearts, observing all that we do, say, and think. If there is 
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anything in act, word, or thought that is impure, unkind, selfish, or 
evil in any way, he is deeply grieved by it. This thought once fully 
comprehended becomes one of the mightiest motives to a holy life ‘and 
careful walk" (1:60). For Torrey, Christianity was a religion of 
traditional small-town values. Yet like many of the big-city 
evangelists, he emphasized that it was a contemporary faith as well, able 
to provide rules for living in the modern urban world. Tapping 
traditional themes of home and family, combining a romantic view of the 
rural past with a realistic approach to self-help and success, Torrey 
infused the discourse with the homiletic style of the revival sermon, as 
in this passage from "The Personality and Deity of the Holy Spirit” 
(1:60-61): 

How many a young man, who has gone from a holy 

Christian home to the great city with its many 

temptations, has been kept back from doing things 

that he would otherwise do by the thought that if 

he did them his mother might hear of it and that 

it would grieve her beyond description. But there 

is One who dwells in our hearts, if we are believers 

in Christ, who goes with us wherever we go, sees 

everything we do, hears everything that we say, 

observes every thought, even the most fleeting fancy, 

and this One is purer than the holiest mother that 

ever lived, more sensitive against sin, One who recoils 

from the slightest sin as the purest woman who ever 

lived upon this earth never recoiled from sin in its 

most hideous forms; and, if there is anything in act, 

word, or thought, that has the slightest taint of evil 

in it, He is grieved beyond description. 

Often the discourse was personal and psychological. In developing 

the homiletic style, the authors drew heavily on personal conversion 


testimonies. Especially in the earlier volumes, these testimonies were 


common (see Pierson, 1910, 1:7@-86; "Personal Testimony,” 1910, 3:119-26; 


Webb-Peploe, 1911, 5:120-24), and they included psychologically 


insightful treatments of conversion written by an attorney, a doctor, and 
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a mission worker. Among the most dramatic was that of Philip Mauro, a 
New York City patent attorney who described himself in "A Personal 
Testimony” (191la, 4:105) as a kind of urban pilgrim travelling the road 
from secularity to salvation. Although an active church member for many 
years, Mauro told how he had given little heed to the issue of his 
personal salvation, concerning himself instead with "reputation, the good 
opinion of men, success in business enterprise and the like.” Having 
concentrated on his career, and apparently having achieved a good deal of 
success, he began to become disquieted and increasingly depressed, prey 
not to sin but to uncertainty, to "gloomy thoughts and vague, undefinable 
apprehensions" (4:107). Particularly troubling to the highly educated 
and intelligent lawyer was his inability to find purpose for his life 
through intellectual pursuits. Delving deeply into science, philosophy, 
occultism, and theosophy, he became increasingly frustrated, "wearied, 


baffled and intellectually starved” (4:107). He explained: "Life had no 


meaning, advantage, purpose or justification; and the powers of the much- 


vaunted human intellect seemed unequal to the solution to the simplest 
mysteries. The prospect before me was unspeakably dark and forbidding” 
(4:107). Searching for some diversion, he escaped to Broadway for 
entertainment, only to be turned "by an unseen hand" from the line in 
front of the theater, crowded with well-dressed play-goers, toward a drab 
and unattractive urban mission, where he found himself in a prayer 
meeting with "exceedingly plain, humble people, of little education, to 
whom I regarded myself as immesurably superior” (4:109). Returning on 
succeeding nights, Mauro became increasingly aware of an inner prompting, 
and eventually yielded to it, finally coming forward to kneel at the 


front of the meeting room. At that moment, his life was completely 
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changed, his depression and doubt giving way to peace and a sense of 


security. For Mauro, as for many of the authors of The Fundamentals, 


conversion brought certainty, or at least it brought an end to the 
seemingly endless uncertainties of the modern urban world, to "all my 
doubts, questionings, skepticism and criticism” (4:112). 

References to prophecy gave the discourse a tone of expectancy. 
Within the early fundamentalist movement, as Ernest Sandeen (1970, 199- 
207) has shown, dispensational premillennialism played an important but 
problematic role. On the one hand, many of the authors of The 


Fundamentals were premillennialists, students of biblical prophecy who 


believed in the imminent second coming of Christ. On the other hand, 
many were postmillennialists, who assumed that a thousand years of peace 
would precede Christ’s return, and at least a few were not millennialists 
of any kind. The mixture made for an uneasy collaboration. Yet while 


specific statements of premillennialist doctrine were avoided, broader 


references to Christ’s return were fairly frequent. Typical of these was 


the essay of G. Campbell Morgan, an English pastor and a leading figure 
in the Keswick holiness movement, whose "The Purposes of the Incarnation” 
contained a strong undercurrent of millennarian prophecy. Making the 
biblical case for the personal presence of Christ as a divine agent in 
human history, Morgan (1910, 1:50) argued that virtually every New 
Testament writer believed in an imminent second coming. Indeed, he 
claimed that it was this belief that made possible the success of the 
early church, that "gave the bloom to early Christianity, and constituted 
the power of the early Christians to laugh in the face of death, and to 
overcome all forces that were against them.” Moreover, Morgan contended 


that this same millennial conviction could provide the means for modern 
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Christians to succeed as well, offering a promise of victory in the 
contemporary church’s struggles against secularity. He explained (1:50): 


There is nothing more necessary in our day than 

a new declaration of this vital fact of Christian 
faith. Think what it would mean if the whole church 
still lifted her face toward the east and waited for 
the morning; waited as the Lord would have her wait 
--with loins girt for service and lamps burning. If 
the whole Christian church were so waiting, she would 
cast off her worldliness and infidelity, and all other 
things which hinder her march to conquest. 


Carefully avoiding controversy, eschewing specific predictions, Morgan 


nonetheless was enthusiastic in describing the redemptive promise of 
Christ’s return. Contrasting earth’s endless struggle with sin to the 
millennial promise of perfect peace, he closed his essay in a crescendo 
of expectancy. "Heaven is waiting for it. Earth is waiting for it. 

Hell is waiting for it. The universe is waiting for it.” Certain of the 
Bible’s prophetic promise, he concluded confidently, "’Christ shall 
appear.’ Glorious Gospel!” (1:54). 

Finally, the discourse was democratic. In the early essays, 
political themes were rare, and when present, understated. Even so, a 
few of the authors did advocate an approach to politics that had a 
distinctly democratic flavor. Writing in his essay "Modern Philosophy,” 
Mauro (1910, 2:99) took up the theme of political responsibility, 
contending that "God deals not only with individuals on the ground of 
privilege and responsbility, but with nations also.” Drawing from 
dispensationalist teachings, he argued that the chosen status of the 
Israelites has been passed to the Gentiles--presumably Anglo-Americans-- 
who bear special responsibility for keeping God’s covenant. With the 


coming of democracy, this responsibility had become widespread, for while 


in the past God had dealt with his chosen through their rulers or 
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leaders, "in our day the people are all-powerful” (2:99). It followed 


that Christians were obliged to operate according to democratic and 


majoritarian means. In fact, for Mauro, majoritarian principles were to 


apply not only in the election of rulers, but also in the selection of 
teachers. Casting aspersion on some of America’s most prominent 
professors of philosophy, including Harvard’s William James, he made the 
case--later recited virtually verbatum by William Jennings Bryan--that 
"by the very constitution of a democratic social order the teachers must 
teach what the people like to hear, or else give place to those who will” 
(2:100). In short, Mauro considered the United Kingdom and the United 
States, the contemporary chosen nations, to be Christian democracies. He 
also considered them to be countries in decline, their commitment to 
Christian values having been compromised by secular rulers and subversive 
teachers: 

Until our day, whatever may have been the moral 

state of the masses of people of England and 

America, governments were established on the 

foundations of Christian doctrine; kings and 

other rulers were sworn to defend the faith; 

the Bible was taught in the schools, and no 

one was regarded as fit for a position of 

public responsibility who was not a professed 

follower of Jesus Christ. As for the teachers 

in our schools and colleges, not one could 

have been found who did not hold and teach 

as the unchanging truth of God the doctrines 

of Bible Christianity (2:10@). 
He closed with political prophecy, a contemporary democratic jeremiad, 
warning that unless the citizens of these Christian countries, making use 
of democratic means, rose up to reform their sinful ways, they would soon 
see decline become destruction (2:10@): "God will surely judge the 


privileged nations for this. The change has been great and sudden. The 


judgment will be swift and severe." 
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Dialogue 


At least at the beginning, the editors of The Fundamentals saw their 


purpose as the creation of dialogue. In bringing together members of so 


many denominations and advocates of such diverse doctines, they saw 
themselves as carrying out a dialogic experiment, an unprecedented 
effort, at least within American Protestantism, to find common ground. 

At the same time, as Milton Rudnick (1966, 37-40) has demonstrated, they 
considered their efforts to be part of a larger dialogic process in which 
conservatives responded to liberals, defending traditional truths while 
disputing modernist interpretations. While critical, the essays in the 
early volumes were almost always civil and thoughtful in addressing 
liberal and modernist themes. Moreover, they tended to be scholarly, and 
many of them showed sophistication and some subtlety in treating liberal 
views. At least in the early volumes, name-calling was non-existent, and 
doctrinaire and extreme statements were few and far between. Above all, 
the editors seeemed acutely aware of their audience, asking readers to 
circulate copies within their churches, to form prayer groups in support 
of the project, and to write to them with their views of the volumes. By 
the third installment, they had begun to refer to the project as a 


"movement" ("Publishers Notice," The Fundamentals, 1910, 3:128). 


Apparently the intention was that the movement be inclusive, or at least 
not exclusive, as the editors made clear that the committee had been 
"greatly encouraged by the more than 10,000 letters of appreciation, 
which have come from all parts of the world; and the adverse criticisms 
have been almost equally encouraging, because they indicate that the 


books have been read by some who need the truth they contain, and their 
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criticism will attract the attention of others” ("Foreword,” The 


Fundamentals, 1910, 3:i). 


Many of the authors considered themselves to be engaged in a. 
dialogue among scholars. The presence of prominent college professors, 
especially the Princeton theologians David Burrell (1912), Charles R. 
Erdman (1915a, 1915b), and Warfield (1910), was itself testimony to the 
respect accorded to academics and scholarly authorities. Also telling 
was the display, even among the non-academic authors in the series, of 
their degrees, titles, and institutional affiliations. Admittedly the 
authors did expend a good deal of energy criticizing liberal and 
modernist scholars. Canon Hague (1910, 1:90), for example, seemed to 
delight in deriding the “higher critics:” "For hypothesis-weaving and 
speculation the German theological professor is unsurpassed.” So too 
Mauro (1910, 2:105), in his indictment of American academics, whom he 


described as “smooth-tongued, learned and polished professors.” Even E. 


Y. Mullins (1910, 3:79), president of the Baptist Theological Seminary in 


Louisville, and a voice of moderation in the movement, weighed in with an 
attack on philosphers who "become absorbed in excessive star-gazing, 
metaphysical cliff-climbing and transencdental soap-bubbleblowing” (see 
also Bettex, 1911, 4:85). For all the criticism, however, the authors 
showed a striking amount of respect for academics and college professors, 
or at least for what one author called the "majority of the most reverent 
and judicious scholars” (Reeve, 1910, 3:111). Moreover, while condemning 
the highly critical approach of the so-called higher critics, at least a 


few of the essayists in The Fundamentals considered themselves to be 


critical thinkers, seeking, in the words of William Caven (1911, 4:70), a 


Canadian pastor and church college professor, "a true and reverent 
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criticism.” Indeed, according to Griffin Thomas, another Canadian and a 
professor of Old Testament studies, they themselves were the true 
critics, practicing a more perfect form of Biblical criticism. Explained 
Thomas (1912, 8:6): 

Our hesitation, consequently, is not intended to apply 

to the method, but to what is believed to be an 

illegitimate, unscientific, and unhistorical use of it. 

In fact, we base our objections to much modern criticism 

of the Old Testament on what we regard as a proper use of 

a true higher criticism. 

A similar case was made concerning science. Among the authors there 
were some who seemed determined to cast doubt on scientific studies of 
any and all kinds. Darwin and the theory of evolution were viewed with 
particular skepticism, and at least a few writers (see Johnson, 1910) 
joined J. J. Reeve (1910, 3:103) in describing evolutionary science and 
biblical scholarship as "fundamentally contradictory.” Yet while anti- 


evolutionism would become standard fundamentalist fare in the mid-1920s, 


largely as a result of its advocacy by Bryan, most of these earlier 


essayists described the debate between Chrisianity and Darwinism in less 


uncompromising terms. A few, in fact, were themselves theistic 
evolutionists, like Oberlin’s Professor George Frederick Wright, a 
respected geologist and leading proponent of the position that the Bible 
and Darwin, far from contradictory, were compatible (on Wright, see 
Numbers, 1992, 21-36). Writing in his "The Testimony of the Monuments to 
the Truth of the Scriptures” (1910, 2:7-28), Wright cited recent 
archaeolgical evidence--the 1868 discovery of the Moabite Stone at Dibon, 
in Transjordan, the 1887 finding of the Tell-el-Amarna Tablets south of 
Cairo, and the 1906 uncovering by Hugo Wincker of the royal record 
office of the Hittles east of modern Ankara, Turkey--as testimony that 


modern science provided proof of scriptural truths. Indeed, Wright went 
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so far as to describe these scientific discoveries as not only confirming 
but also revitalizing scriptural truths. "When the faith of many was 
waning and many heralds of truth were tempted to speak with uncertain 
sound," he wrote poetically, "the very stones have cried out with a voice 
that only the deaf could fail to hear" (2:28). 

Nor was Wright alone in assuming the compatibility of science and 
religion (see Kyle, 1910; Heagle, 1911; Sydenstricker, 1912). Most 
articulate on this count was Orr (191la, 4:91), who in his "Science and 
Christian Faith" confronted the claim that science and religion were 
incompatible. On the contrary, he argued, for centuries most of the 
leading practitioners--he cited Galileo, Kepler, Bacon, Newton, Faraday, 
Brewster, Kelvin, and "a host of others in more recent times"--had been 
"devout Christian men." This was not to say that all science was 
compatible with Christianity, let alone true. Orr (4:104) for one was 


dubious about Darwinian evolution, which he saw as not only unscriptural 


but also as unproven on its own scientific terms, given "the absence of 


all reliable evidence of those ape-like intermediate forms which, on the 
other hypothesis, must have intervened between the animal progenitors and 
the finished human beings.” Even so, citing the example of geology, he 
was confident that science was steadily tending toward verification of 
the scriptural truths. A believer in what has been called “day-age 
theory” (see Numbers, 1992, x, 20, 36, 39), Orr observed that the 
findings of geologists that the earth was immensely older than the 
orthodox belief of some six thousand years had only "expanded our ideas 
of the vastness and marvel of the Creator’s operations through the aeons 
of time” (4:104). As for Darwinism, he was confident that progressive 


evolution was itself in the process of progressing toward the truth. As 
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he observed in "The Early Narratives of Genesis” (1911b, 6:96), 
"Evolution is not to be identified offhand with Darwinianism. Later 
evolutionary theory may rather be described as a revolt against 
Darwinianism, and leaves the story open to a conception of man quite in 
harmony with that of the Bible.” 

Far from denigrating science and scientific reasoning, the authors 
saw themselves as scientists and rationalists. Skeptical of theory and 
theories, they felt more comfortable using empirical evidence. Above 
all, they saw science as a process of proof, and assumed that when 
confronted with a fair presentation of facts, candid thinkers would have 
to admit to Christian truths. The assumption was stated by Torrey (1911, 
5:104) in his "The Certainty and Importance of the Bodily Resurrection of 
Jesus from the Dead,” in which he marshalled a long line of philological 
points to demonstrate beyond reasonable doubt that "the observed and 


recorded facts in the case before us prove to a demonstration that Jesus 


rose from the dead, and true science must accept this conclusion and 


conform its theories to this observed fact” (5:105). According to the 


authors of The Fundamentals, Christianity was an essential element of 


modern culture. Implicit in all of the essays, and increasingly explicit 
in those published from 1912 on, was a criticism of contemporary culture, 
which was described as being dominated by secular tendencies and worldly 
values. In the early essays, however, the critique was contained, and to 
some extent countered by a powerful predisposition to see Christianity as 
a cornerstone of Western culture. For example, in his "Christ and 
Criticism" (1910, 2:69-84), Sir Robert Anderson, who in addition to being 
a preacher was a public servant who had served as Chief of the Criminal 


Investigation Department at Scotland Yard, denounced contemporary 
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criticism as a threat to traditional values. By and large, Anderson’s 
concerns were ethical and moral, and much of his essay consisted of a 
traditionalist defense of domesticity. Thus he claimed (2:84) that 
biblical criticism "has dethroned the Bible in the home, and the good, 
old practice of ’family worship’ is rapidly dying out." Yet the threat 
was public as well as private, since, he went on (2:84), "great national 
interests also are involved.” According to Anderson, Christianity and 
culture had combined to create a higher civilization. Ironically, in 
making his case, he came curiously close to sounding Darwinian themes 
(2:84): "Races of men, who for generations have been taught to think for 
themselves in matters of the highest moment will naturally excel in every 
sphere of effort or of enterprise.” Yet far from Darwinian, his argument 
assumed a biblical basis for Western superiority. He explained (2:84): 
"And more than this, no one who is trained in the fear of God will fail 


in his duty to his neighbor, but will prove himself a good citizen.” In 


short, Christianity and culture may have been in conflict, but they were 


also compatible, and their combination provided the cultural foundations 
for Western dominance in the world. Anderson concluded confidently 
(2:84), “who can doubt that the prosperity and power of the Protestant 
nations of the world are due to the influence of the Bible upon character 
and conduct?” 

In the same way, the authors argued that Christianity played a 
pychological role in the modern world. Stressing the dangers of anxiety 
and doubt more than the evils of sin, the writers depicted Christian 
conversion as rescuing modern people from the uncertainties of their 
times. Admittedly, most took pains to contrast the certainty of 


conversion to the false hopes and foolish promises of other faiths and 


philosophies. Even so, at least a few writers admitted that in making 


this case, they were in effect proclaiming Christianity’s practicality, 
its psychological usefulness in the modern world. Mullins (1910, 3:84) 
explained: 


Christianity has a point of contact with the new 
philosophy of Pragmatism. The pragmatic philosophy 
says the ultimate question for every man is, "What 
shall I do to be saved?,” and that the ultimate task 
of philosophy is not to solve the insoluble riddle of 
the universe but to save men from pessimism. 


Among the authors, none knew the psychological burden of pessimism better 
than Mauro, the lawyer and Manhattan socialite whose testimony told of 
his salvation from the emptiness of his all-too-expedient existence. 
Elaborating on his own experience in his "Life in the Word," Mauro 
(1911b, 5:66) argued that his anxiety, far from unusual, was in fact 
shared by many millions of others, by "millions of anxious souls.” He 
described the psychological problems of the day as approaching crisis 


proportions: 
The every-day incidents and the atmosphere which 
the average man and woman spend their time are such 
as to produce mental disturbances and disorders to 
an extent which, if understood, and if anything could 
impress this thoughtless and excited age, would create 
wide-spread alarm. It was stated recently that there 
were twenty-eight thousand inmates of the insane asylums 
of New York State (a single state of the Union) prior 
to October, 1907, and that in six months following the 
industrial convulsion of that month the number of 
inmates was increased by three thousand. The startling 
increase in the number of suicides adds to its forcible 
testimony; and the frequency with which one encounters 
cases of mental depression, insomnia, melancholia, and 
other nervous disorders, tells of wide-spread and 
insidious foes which attack the seat of reason, and 
which call for methods and means of defense and repair 
which are beyond the resources of medicine. 


According to Mauro, Christian conversion provided a solution to these 


widespread psychological problems. Moreover, while Mauro stressed the 
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advantages of conversion to American society, others extended his 
arguments to other parts of the world as well. Thus the Scottish 
preacher Thomas Whitelaw (1910, 3:97) made the case for the social and 
psychological benefits of modern missions, arguing that Christianity "is 
now doing what no other religion has done or can do--neither Buddhism or 
Confucianism, nor Mohammedanism--what no modern substitute for 
Christianity can do--whether materialism, or agnosticsm, or spiritism or 
socialism;...it alone contains hope for the world....” 

Somewhat surprising was the application of eschatological thinking 
to the dilemmas of the modern day. Despite the presence of pre- 
millennial themes, and in spite of the fact that these themes would 
become much more prevalent in fundamentalist thought as World War I 


approached, the essays in The Fundamentals showed little in the way of 


pre-millennial pessimism. On the contrary, most of the essays that 


touched on prophetic predictions described them as envisioning a positive 


promise for the future--if not exactly preordaining progress, at least 


offering hope in turbulent times. For John McNicol (1911, 6:126), a 
Canadian preacher and principal of the Toronto Bible Training School, the 
millennial message, far from pessimistic, was meant to inspire and to 
motivate, providing what he called "a supremely practical hope.” 
Charles Erdman, the Princeton professor and one of the most scholarly and 
thoughtful of the writers, agreed with McNicol. Commenting in his essay 
"The Coming of Christ,” Erdman (1915a, 11:94) emphasized the presence of 
progressive elements in biblical eschatology. Sounding suspiciously like 
a progressive reformer, he commented, 

In spite of the sin and failures of man, we are not 

to look for the destruction of this globe, but for 


an era when the true full life of humanity will be 
realized, when all shall know the Lord from the least 
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unto the greatest, when all art and science and social 
institutions shall be Christian, when "nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” 


Erdman was well aware that many fundamentalists would not agree with this 


arguments. In particular, he was worried that many of them were taking 
an approach to the Bible that was too apocalyptical, and he cautioned 
them that Christ’s return, while “imminent,” would not be “immediate.” 
He made the case (11:96): 


"Imminence” as related to our Lord’s return indicates 
uncertainty as to time, but possibility of nearness. 
"Take ye head, watch, for ye know not when the time is” 
(Mark 13:33). Such statements rebuke those who have 
brought the doctrine into disrepute by announcing dates 
for "the end of the word,” and by setting times for the 
coming of Christ. So, too, they suggest caution to those 
who assert that the age is now drawing to its close; it 
may be, but of this there is no certainty. 


Even so, his main concern was with avoiding arguments, particularly the 
increasingly bitter conflict between pre- and post-millennialists. He 


elaborated (11:98): 


However great the divergence of views among students 

of prophecy may seem to be, and in spite of the many 

varieties of opinion among the representatives of the 
two schools which have been mentioned in passing, the 
points of agreement are for more important. The main 
difference is as to the order, rather than as to the 

reality of events. 


Erdman argued that all millennialists shared a sense of expectation that 
served to inspire them to ever greater evangelical efforts. He concluded 
(11:98), "This is therefore a time, not for unkindly criticism of fellow 
Christians, but for friendly conference; not for disputing over divergent 
views, but for united action; not for dogmatic assertion of prophetic 
programs, but for the humble acknowledgment that ’we know in part’; not 
for idle dreaming, but for the immediate task for evangelizing a lost 


world.” 
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Of all the aspects of this early fundamentalist dialogue, the 
treatment of democracy was among the most troubled. On this point the 
authors seemed divided less among than within themselves. That is, many 
of them appeared to be ambivalent about the concept, considering 
themselves to be democrats, while simultaneously expressing strong 
reservations about democracy. The essays celebrated democratic values, 
complete with sympathetic references to “ordinary men” ("Words of 


Appreciation,” The Fundamentals, 1911, 5:127), "the average man” 


(Nuelsen, 1911, 6:113), and “the man on the street” (Beach, 1912, 8:46; 
see also Burrell, 1912, 8:99; Pierson, 1912b, 9:67). At the same time, 
many of them warned of the dangers of democracy, of "the democratic 
spirit of the times,” in Mauro’s words (1911b, 5:7), "which brooks no 


authority higher than that of ’the people,’ that is to say, of Man 
himself" (see also Nuelson, 1911, 6:113). His majoritarianism 


notwithstanding (his was the claim that not only rulers but also teachers 


should periodically answer to public opinion), Mauro was worried about 


the direction of contemporary democracy, which he saw as encouraging 
disorder. With this in mind, he wrote in his "Life in the Word" (5:8), 
that "the state of ideal democracy would accurately be described as 
lawlessness,’ since it is manifest that an individual or society which 
is under no restraint except such as is self-imposed, is really under no 
restraint at all.” Warning against what he called "present day 


movements,” Mauro went so far (5:8) as to suggest that devil himself, 


"that mighty spiritual intelligence," was behind many of the democratic 
excesses of the day, and that the devil "directs the attack, from many 
different quarters, against the authority of the Bible." Taking pains to 


distinguish Christian democracy from secular democratic movements, 
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presumably including progressive and socialistic ones, other authors 
continued the case, arguing that Christian democrats must be committed to 
constitutionalism and the rule of law, since “the highest liberty,” 
according to the Reverend Daniel Hoffman Martin (1915: 10:12), “is always 
found in conformity to law.” A minister from Glen Falls, New York, 


Martin made the case for Sunday closing laws in his essay "Why Save the 


Lord’s Day?,” defending such restrictions as democratic defenses against 


democratic excesses. He explained (10:14), 

We are not pleading for a Puritan society of bigotry 

or intolerance. We are not pleading for blue laws. 

But as between bigotry and a mush of concession give 

us bigotry every time. And even the bluest of blue 

laws would be preferable to red anarchy. 
For Martin, who considered committed Christians to be in the minority 
rather than the majority, the clearest danger was that democracy would 


devolve into anarchy. He summed up (10:17), "But we who have the light 


of God’s Word need not be mastered by the mob.” 


Difference 


Although the twelve volumes of The Fundamentals comprise a coherent 


whole, the essays being from beginning to end both consistent in doctrine 
and similar in style, changes in content and tone did become discernible 
over the course of the series. The most striking of the changes came 
with the seventh volume, which was published in 1912, in which the 
original plan of concluding each book with the personal testimony of a 
prominent Christian convert was abandoned in favor of a format in which 
the seven succeeding volumes ended with critical essays aimed at 
religious and political groups perceived to be enemies of Christian 


faith. In part the changes were the product of editorial philosophy, 
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reflecting the fact that A. C. Dixon was succeeded as series editor by 
Louis Meyer in 1911 and Meyer by Reuben Torrey in 1913 (Sandeen, 
1970:196-97). In part they followed from a more actively antagonistic 
approach to modernism that began to appear among fundamentalists of the 
time as a response to the emergence of more extreme forms of political 
and theological liberalism (Marsden, 1980:124-38). In part they 
reflected the more strident defense of traditional American values that 
surfaced as the country moved toward entry into World War I (Sandeen, 
1970:207). Yet the changes can also be seen as elaborating existing 


themes in The Fundamentals, developing conceptions of difference that had 


been present though less prominent throughout the early installments of 
the text. Premonitions had appeared already at the beginning of the 
sixth volume, the last to be edited by Dixon, in which the foreword 


contains a new note of defensiveness ("Foreword,” The Fundamentals, 1911, 


6:i): "May it [the sixth volume] be as abundantly blessed as its 


predecessors have been by the grace of God, unto the strengthening of 


saints, unto the defense of the truth against the insidious attacks of 
the present day, and unto the conversion of sinners." 

In the seventh, eighth, and ninth volumes, all published in 1912, 
diffuse defensiveness becomes a clearly defined conception of difference, 
with the essayists concentrating on clarifying doctrine and drawing 
boundaries between themselves and others. In these volumes, the idea of 
inerrancy came to the forefront, as writers like George Bishop, a 
Princeton-educated Presbyterian minister, decried the absence of 
authority in the church and in society, speculating on the need for 
standards. "There must be a Standard and an Inspired Standard,” Bishop 


(1912, 7:39) wrote, "--for Inspiration is the Essence of Authority, and 
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authority is in propotion to inspiration--the more inspired the greater 
the authority--the less, the less." For Bishop, who considered the 
Scriptures to be directly dictated by God, the Bible was the perfect 
product of inspiration, and therefore was absolute in its authority. 
"The Bible," he continued (7:30), "is the Word of God, and not simply 
CONTAINS IT. This is clear." Although the outlines of this dictation 
theory had appeared already in some of the early volumes (see esp. Gray, 
1910, 3:14-15, 33), Bishop’s argument depicted the Bible as even more 
authoritative than before, being, in his words (7:43), "a Book dropped 
from heaven.” Throughout the seventh volume the case is developed by a 
small phalanx of Scriputral scholars who disputed in detail some of the 
most controversial claims of the higher critics, including those about 
the authorship of the Book of Isaiah (see Robinson, 1912, 7:7@-87), the 
Book of Daniel (see Wilson, 1912, 7:88-100), and the Pentateuch (see 


Robinson, 1912, 7:101-105). Interspersed with these exegetical essays 


were the polemics of those like Arthur T. Pierson (1912, 7:69), who 


blasted biblical critics with rhetoric that showed why Pierson was one of 
America’s most popular revival preachers: 


This Book, this one, we are to hold forth as the 
Word of Life and the Light of God, in the midst 

of a crooked and perverse generation. We shall 
meet opposition. Like the birds that beat themselves 
into insensibility against the light in the Statue 
of Liberty in New York Harbor, the creatures of 
darkness will assault this Word, and vainly seek 
to put out its eternal light. But they shall only 
fall stunned and defeated at its base, while it 
still rises from its rock pedestal, immovable and 
serene. 


Although the arguments varied in style and tone, the point was the same. 
Admitting the need for “sober, necessary, and valuable criticism” of the 


Scriptures, the scholarly Griffith Thomas (1912, 8:23) went on to exempt 
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all statements of Christ from any criticism, arguing that “where Christ 
has spoken, surely ‘the matter is closed’"” (see also Orr, 1912). Hague 
was more ambitious, emphasizing the particular reliablilty of Genesis and 
Revelation, which he described as the two ends of the biblical chain: "If 
you take away Genesis,” he argued (1912, 8:75), “you have lost all 
explanation of the first heaven, the first earth, the first Adam, and the 
fall. If you take away Revelation you have lost the completed truth of 
the new heaven, and the new earth, man redeemed, and the second Adam in 
paradise regained." For his part, Pierson (7:61) claimed everything in 
between to be inerrant as well, seeing "the progress of doctine in the 
whole Bible.” Summing up, Howard Crosby, another popular Presbyterian 
preacher and a former professor at both N.Y.U. and Rutgers, concluded 
(1912, 8:107) that the higher criticism was designed for one purpose 
only, "for turning believers into doubters." Under the circumstances, he 


claimed (8:108), Christians had the duty to drive out this corrupt 


doctrine, "to arise to a sense of evil, and to correct it before the 


whole Church is poisoned by this insidious influence." 

The same volumes, beginning with those published in 1912, show a 
marked movement away from any middle ground on the relationship between 
faith and science. In contrast to the earlier essays, which picture 
religion and science as compatible, as complimentary paths along a common 
pilgrimage, the essays appearing in the later volumes admit little if any 
Similarity between these two approaches to truth. Even Professor Wright, 
perhaps the most prominent of the American theistic evolutionists, 
begun to express reservations by the seventh volume, when he wrote 
essay "The Passing of Evolution” (1912a, 7:20), that the "evidence 


evolution, even in its milder form, does not begin to be as strong 
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that for the revelation of God in the Bible" (see also Wright, 1912b). 

Others went considerably further, equating Darwinism with evolution in 
rder to denounce both doctrines simultaneously. The most ardent. 

advocate for this view was the anonymous essayist "An Occupant of the 


Pew," who in an essay entitled "Evolutionism in the Pulpit” (1912, 8:33), 
which appeared in the eighth volume, transformed Wright’s cautious 


reservations about evolutionism into an a full-scale assault on 


Darwinism, which he flatly declared to be "dead." While expressing 


support for science, or at least for a science of objective observation, 
the "Occupant” (8:33) relied on a definition of proof that seemed to be 
less scientific than legalistic, contending that the evidence of 
evolution "would be laughed out of any court in Christendom.” Above all, 
“Occupant” was determined to cast doubt on the concept of theistic 
evolution, as well as on the practice of preaching evolution from the 
pulpit. Thus he announced (8:33) in no uncertain terms that 

evolutionism and Christianity are, essentially, 

intensely antagonistic. The pulpit efforts of 

some ministers at reconciling them would be 

laughable from a logical standpoint were the 

issues not so serious and the effects upon some 

of their unthinking hearers not so deplorable. 

Certainly, scholarship can no longer be pleaded 

as an excuse for clinging to Darwinism, and, in 

the interest of common honesty, these men ought 

to either drop their materialism or leave the 

Christian pulpit. 

Although extreme, the "Occupant" was typical of a turning away from 


science in the thinking of these writers. Where the earlier essays in 


The Fundamentals had celebrated the compatibility of Christianity and 


science, listing at length the famous Christians who were also famous 
scientists, the later ones went out of their way to deny the connections. 


Denouncing "The Decadence of Darwinism” (1912, 8:36-48), Henry Beach, a 
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Colorado minister, declared Darwinian science to be a matter of no 
practical concern to Christians. "As a purely academic question,” he 
offered (8:39), "who cares whether a protoplastic cell, or an amoeba, or 
an ascidian larva, was his primordial progenitor? It does not grip us. 
It is doubtful where any purely academic question ever grips anybody.” 
Following the same train of thought, Hague (1912, 8:82) elaborated on the 
dangers of Darwinism, which he saw as not only wrong but wrongheaded, 
because of its disastrous psychological effects: 


Man was created, not evolved. That is, he did not 
come from the protoplasmic mud-ness, or sea ooze 
bathylian, or by descent from fish or frog, or horse, 
or ape; but at once, direct, full made, did man come 
forth from God. When you read what some writers, 
professedly religious, say about man and his bestial 
origin your shoulders unconsciously droop; your head 
hangs down; your heart feels sick. Your self-respect 
has received a blow. When you read Genesis your 
shoulders straighten, your chest emerges. You 

feel proud to be that thing that is called man. 


Severing any connections between the supernatural and the natural, Crosby 


(1912, 8:108) counseled Christians to retreat from the scientific realm 


altogether--to "leave science alone”--turning their attention instead to 
spiritual things. "All the knowledge of the material world, which 
science deals in, has nothing to do with the soul’s salvation,” he 
advised (8:108). "That is in a different sphere altogether.” As to 
those who continued to make the case for theistic evolution, he was 
militant and unforgiving (8:109): “woe to the preacher who leaves the 
supernatural for the natural.” 

Instead of science, the authors of these later essays spoke of sin. 
Anti-theoretical and increasingly anti-intellectual in their arguments, 
they pictured their world not as part of an evolutionary process, but as 


the embodiment of a corrupted creation (see Hauge, 1915). Furthermore, 
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the later essays were fatalistic about sin and its social implications. 
"One cannot proclaim a true theory of society," observed the Baptist 
theologian Charles Bray Williams (1912, 8:49), “unless he sees the 
heinousness of sin and its relation to all social ills and disorders." 
Arguing that sin was a fact of human history, and taking Paul to be the 
Christian writer most concered with human weakness, Williams described 
sin as universal, detailing what he called (8:62) "the persistence of the 


sin principle.” A student of history as well as theology, he adopted a 


modern metaphor to depict sin’s progress: 
Sin is a Napoleon conducting his disturbing, 
destructive, and death bringing campaigns even in the 
Christian’s life. We may, by the grace of God and the 
help of the Spirit, make him prisoner on Elba, but he 
will escape and continue till life’s latest breath to 
distract our minds and defeat our holiest ambitions. 

While Williams (8:62) was optimistic, predicting confidently that in the 


end sin, like Napoleon, will "meet his Waterloo,” others seemed to be 


less sure. Thus William Procter (1912, 9:93), an English clergyman, 


concluded on a less hopeful note, assuring readers that "future 


retribution is not merely an incidental but a fundamental part of the 
Gospel message." Writing in 1915, in the last of the volumes, and with 
Europe once again at war, the Methodist evangelist L. W. Munhall (1915, 
12:23), offered an even more dispiriting message, a kind of benediction 
on evolution’s failure: "Men are dying, and the whole world lieth in the 
wicked one, lost in the ruin of sin." 

Denouncing evolution, decrying sin, the essays in the later volumes 
depict contemporary culture as in decline. Unlike the earlier essays, 
which pointed to the connections between Christianity and culture, these 
later ones seemed more concerned with drawing distinctions betweeen them, 


describing a growing gulf between the sacred and the secular realms. At 
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least a few of the authors considered secularity to be the most active 
enemy of Christian faith. Among them was A. W. Pitzer, a Salem, Virginia 
pastor, who in an essay entitled "The Wisdom of This World” (1912, 9:28) 
traced the origins of secularity to classical culture, singling out 
Athens for special condemnation: 

the men of this civilization worshiped and served 

the creature more than the Creator, and for this 

cause God gave them up to vile and unnatural lusts 

and passions; they were filled with unrighteousness, 

fornication, wickedness, covetousness, murder, 

deceit, malignity--without nature affection, 

implacable, unmerciful. The unutterable vileness 

of this godless wisdom is apparent in the fact that 

even now there are rooms in some of its buried and 

exhausted cities, into which no female is ever allowed 

to enter. 
According to Pitzer (9:28), classical culture had "perished of its own 
hopelessness and helpless corruption.” Yet its materialistic philosophy 
had survived, not only among "cannibal tribes of Ureega, Manyema, and 
Bengala, in the darkest places of the earth,” but also among "the wise 
men of this world, filled with philosophy so-called” (9:29). Pitzer 
concluded that these wordly wise men, the intelligentia of contemporary 
culture, were the greatest enemies not only of Christianity but of 


civilization itself, and that "the race has had enough and more than 


enough of this godless wisdom, if Christ the Crucified cannnot save us, 


then indeed we are doomed and damned forever” (9:29). Concurring on the 


dangers of secular culture was the redoubtable George F. Pentecost (1915, 
10:104), a colleague of Dwight L. Moody and one of the day’s most famous 
evangelists, who did not hesitate to dismiss vast segments of Western 
culture, condemning some of its leading lights to secondary status: 

"Read Homer and Milton, Shakespeare and Dante, read Bacon, Macaulay, 


Addison and Carlyle, go through all the best literature of all ages, and 
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it will fall infinitely short of the purity, beauty and grandeur of 
thought and expression found in God’s Word.” Bringing the argument up to 
date was Robert E. Speer, the Secretary of Foreign Missions for the 
Presbyterian Church. Writing in 1915, with much of Europe at war, Speer 
speculated on the barenness of contemporary Western culture (1915, 
12:74): "Civilization has shown what a vain and empty thing it is, and we 
know that the sin and passion in human hearts, which it cannot destroy, 
are as real and dreadful in America and in all the neutral nations as 
they are in the nations at war.” 

In these essays, Christianity is presented as an embattled faith. 
Spiritually superior to other religions, it seemed to be beset on all 
sides by enemies. Cults and false prophets abounded. More clearly than 
before, the authors announced Christian superiority. The tireless Speer 
(12:71-2), one of the most active advocates for foreign missions of his 
time, made the point in unmistakable terms: 

Every ideal except the Christian ideal is defective. 
Three other sets of ideals are offered to men. The 
only other theistic ideals are the Mohamedan and the 
Jewish. The Mohamedan ideal expressly sanctions 
polygamy, and the authority of its founder is cited 
in justification of falsehood. The Jewish ideal is 
wholly enclosed in and transcended by the Christian. 
Buddhism and Shintoism and Confucianism offer men 
atheistic ideals, i.e., ideals which abandon the 
conception of the absolute and cannot rise above 
their source in man who made them. Hinduism, with 
its pantheism, is incapable of the moral distinctions 
which alone can produce moral ideals.... 
To Speer (12:82), Christianity was unsurpassed, "absolute as well as 
final; that is, it fills the field. There can be nothing higher or 


better. There can be nothing else in the same class." In addition to 


these non-Western faiths, the authors denounced Christianity’s Western 


competitors, decrying the spread of a diverse contingent of “cults” that 
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included Mormonism, Eddyism, Russellism, and Spiritualism. Mormonism, 
observed R. G. McNiece (1912, 8:111, 113, 114) was "a crude, bogus, man- 


made system” that was both "strongly anti-American and “thoroughly anti- 


Christian.” Eddyism, "commonly called ’Christian Science,’" was in the 


eyes of Maurice Wilson (1912, 9:112, 127), neither Christian nor 


science, consisting of "a pestiferous error,” and a "farrago of 


irreligion and nonsense." Charles Russell’s Adventist beliefs were to 
William Moorehead (1912, 7:125) similar to Mormonism in being 
"essentially polytheistic." Spiritualism was described by Algernon J. 
Pollock (1915, 10:126) as "really demonism.” Pollock was quite specific 
about Spiritualism’s satanic character: 


Mrs. Woodhull, elected three years in succession 

as president of the Spiritist Societies of America, 
often lectured in favor of free love; and advocated 
the abolition of marriage ("forbidding to marry”), 
stigmatizing virtue and responsiblity as the two 
thieves on the cross. She said: "It was the sublime 
mission of Spiritism to deliver humanity from the 
thraldom of matrimony, and to establish sexual 
emancipation. 


Nor did the denunciation of enemies stop at the so-called cults, for also 


coming in for criticism were members of established denominations. 
Indeed, these more conventional Christians earned a considerable amount 
of condemnation, being denounced for their complacency and spiritual 
weakness. Announced the Anglican Bishop J. C. Ryle in his "The True 
Church” (1912, 9:9), 


All were not Israel who were called Israel, and 

all are not members of Christ’s body who profess 
themselves Christians. Take notice, you may be a 
staunch Episcopalian, or Presbyterian, or Independent, 
or Baptist, or Wesleyan, or Plymouth Brethren--and yet 
not belong to the true Church. And if you do not, it 
will be better at last if you had never been born. 


First and foremost among the enemies was Roman Catholicism. Ancient 
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and authoritarian, the Roman church stood as a symbol of corruption and 
superstition. Accepting the Apocrypha, allowing tradition to stand on 
equal footing with Scripture, teaching transubstantiation, Catholicism 
was in the minds of these Protestants a different faith from their own. 
"If examined,” explained the Scottish minister T. W. Medhurst (1915, 
11:100), it "will be found to be so different from, and so hostile to, 
real Christianity, that it is not, in fact, Christianity at all." A 
champion of the Reformation doctrine of the priesthood of all believers, 
Medhurst (11:103) described the Roman church as authoritarian and 
dogmatic. "The Romanist must not dare to have an opinion of his own; his 
mind must exist in the state of utter prostration and bondage; he must 
not attempt to understand the Scripture himself.” Reaching back to the 
religious wars of the sixteenth century, and beyond them to the 


Inquisition, he depicted Romanism as a religion that "teaches men to 


hate; and, if they are able, to persecute to the death all those who will 


not receive it.” In estimating the number of Protestants slain at the 


hands of Roman Catholics as fifty million, or an average of 40,00 a 
year, Medhurst pulled no punches in condemning Catholicism as another 
enemy of true Christianity: 


To aid such a system is to fight against God. He 
demands that we "resist the devil” (James 4:7), and 
have no fellowship with "works of darkness" (Eph. 5:11). 
"No peace with Rome,” must be on our lips, and be in 
our lives. 


American Catholicism posed a particular threat. From the time of 
Constantine, Rome had cooperated with the secular state, providing 
spiritual authority in return for political political power. To these 
Protestant writers, this relationship raised the specter of a state 


church, what J. M. Foster (1915, 11:113) called "the essential and 
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deadly foe of civil and religious liberty." To Foster, a Boston minister 
who had observed the power of the city’s Democratic machine at first 
hand, the Catholic church exercised considerable control over American 
politics. In fact, the American government had already been reduced, as 
a result of Catholic political power, to "flirting with the great whore 
of the Tiber.” He elaborated (11:125): 


In the United States today they have 11,000,000 

and control 1,500,000 votes of the city governments 
of Boston, New York, Chicago and others and have 
ninety-five per cent of the municipal offices filled 
by Rome. The press of the country is censored by 
Roman Jesuits. The government at Washington went 
to Canossa when the President sent Judge Taft to 
Rome to consult the pope about the friars in the 
Philippines.... The solid Roman vote is a menace 
in our national elections. The Roman hierarchy 
owns $300,000,00@ in America. They have the 
parochial school system and clamorously demand 

a share in the public school fund. Their policy 

is the refinement of duplicity. They join the 
Jews, infidels and skeptics in driving the Bible 
from our public schools, on the ground that the 
State is only a secular corporation and has no 
right to teach morals and religion. 


For Foster, the solution to the problem lay in drawing still another 


distinction, between the public--which is to say Protestant--and the 
parochial. He explained (11:125-26), “the answer which the organic 
people should return is: ‘This is a Christian State; the public school 
system is its agency for building up a Christian citizenship; morals and 
religion, so far as they are essential for discharging the functions of 
Christian citizenship, shall be taught in our public schools; and the 
school funds shall not be divided.’" 

Throughout the later volumes, there is a sense of expectancy, along 
with a feeling of foreboding. Millennial themes continued to be treated 
carefully, and the authors studiously steered clear of eschatological 


debates. Nevertheless, several of the later essays did contain 
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discussions of prophecy, and some dealt directly with predictions about 
the end of the world. Most significant of these was that of Amo C. 
Gaebelein, the controversial editor of Our Hope, a premillennialist 
Magazine. While Gaebelein’s essay, called "Fulfilled Prophecy a Potent 
Argument for the Bible” (1915, 11: 55-86), was a surprisingly tame 
treatment, the very presence of this outspoken premillennialist, whose 
predictions about the end of the world were at this time becoming 
increasingly prominient in Christian circles, carried its own 
unmistakable message. For Gaebelein (11:55-56), the Bible was above 
a book of prophecy, whose truth was revealed by the fulfillment of its 
predictions: 

The Bible is the only book in the world which 

contains predictions. It is pre-eminently that, 

which no other book could be, and no other is, 

a book of prophecy. These predictions are 

declared to be the utterances of Jehovah; they 


show that the Bible is a supernatural book, the 
revelation of God. 


As Gaebelein saw it, prophecy was not so much prediction as it was 


predestination, and history provided proof of its standing as truth. He 
explained (11:57): "History is bearing witness to the fact that the 
events which transpired among nations were pre-written in the Bible, even 
as prophecy is nothing less than history written in advance.” Reading 
back through Scripture, he proceeded to demonstrate how the description 
of the dream of Nebuchadnezzar in the Book of Daniel had come to be 
fulfilled by the rise and fall of the Babylonian, Medo-Persian, Graeco- 
Macedonian, and Roman empires. (His essay included an extensive 
flowchart covering some eight pages which traced the fulfillment of 
Daniel’s prophecies from the invasion of Greece in 48@ B. C. through 


Alexander the Great to the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes and the Maccabean 
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revolt.) Moreover, Gaebelein made clear that the final denouement of the 
fourth empire, the division of Rome into ten kingdoms, was yet to be 
fulfilled. Although not applying the prophecy to contemporary events-- 
Gaebelein’s Our Hope was already regularly referring to the warring 
nations of Europe as the ten kingdoms--the meaning of the essay could not 
be missed by anyone remotely familiar with millennialist writings: Europe 
was on the abyss of Armageddon; the last days of the world were at hand. 
Concluded Gaebelein (11:86), "The time of the end is here....” 
Ultimately, the specter of socialism loomed large on the 
fundamentalist horizon. Although the early essays evinced little 
interest in the socialist movement, at least a few of the later ones 
touched on the topic, and one, Charles Erdman’s "The Church and 
Socialism" (1915, 12: 108-19), treated it at length. Making a case that 


while moderate in style was strongly conservative in content, Erdman’s 


essay placed fundamentalism squarely on the record as being unequivocally 


opposed to socialism. According to Erdman (12:108), who cited voting 


statistics from several European countries as well from the United 
States, the socialist movement was a political phenomenon, "the most 
surprising and significant movement of the age.” It was also a 
religious phenomenon, to the extent that the socialist movement offered 
an alternative to Christianity, competing with and threatening the 
church. As Erdman explained (12:108), “the strength of Socialism 
consists largely in its protest against existing social wrongs to which 
the Chruch is likewise opposed but which can be finally righted only by 
the universal rule of Christ." While admitting that Christians and 
socialists shared some common concerns about inequality and injustice, 


and allowing that it was possible to be both a Christian and a socialist, 
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Erdman (12:112) took pains to distinguish Christianity and socialism, 
going so far as to disallow any admixture of the two by announcing 
unequivocally that "’Christian socialism’ is neither Christian nor 
Socialism." The church consisted of rich and poor alike. Its purpose 
was not to obliterate class distinctions. Indeed, its commitment to 
brotherhood and communitarian concern flew in the face of socialism’s 
declaration of class hatred, which “unless controlled, will result in 
violence and anarchy and universal disaster” (12:114). In effect, 
Christianity and socialism were antitypes, irreconcilable opposites. 
Erdman explained (12:115): 

[Socialism] insists that better social conditions 

will produce better men; Christianity teaches that 

better men are needed to produce better conditions. 

Socialism endeavors to elevate individuals by 

elevating society; Christianity contends that 

society can be elevated only by the regeneration 


of individuals. 


As Christianity’s antitype, socialism provided the church with a 


kind of mirror, a reflection, similar but opposite, that reminded it of 


its own failings. According to Erdman (12:116), socialism posed a 


challenge to the church, calling on it "to proclaim more insistently the 


social principles of Christ." Nevertheless, he cautioned (12:116) that 


the advocacy of these princples did not imply the adoption of the "so- 


called ‘social gospel.’ On the contrary, Erdman believed that the most 


important moral message the church could proclaim was conservative and 
traditional, as in its defense of the family (12:116): 


Upon this sacred institution many professed 
Socialists are making a deadly assault. Socialism 
is not necessarily related to any one theory of 
marriage, but unfortunately it is too frequently 
allied with lax theories of divorce and proposals 
of free love which are destructive to the family 
and subversive of society. 
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In concluding, Erdman addressed the issue of political action. Here 
he sounded unsure and to some degree inconsistent. On the one hand, he 
called on Christians to involve themselves in politics (12:117): 


There must be a new insistence upon the sacredness 

of the state and the truth that government is a 

divine institution. This means a new emphasis upon 
the duties of Christian citizenship. Every expression 
of anarchy and lawlessness should be severely reproved 
and speedily repressed; and every Christian citizen 
should seek by patient endeavor to solve the complex 
problems of modern social and individual life, and to 
aid in the establishment of better customs and of 
juster laws. 


On the other hand, and at almost the same time, he made clear that church 
and state were to be separate and distinct in their missions and purposes 
(12:119): 


It is for the state to secure social reconstruction 
when necessary; it is for the state to punish 
offenders, and to secure by legal enactments and 
legislative processes the abolition of abuses, and 
the establishment of justice. When the Church 
assumes functions belonging to the state, she 
involves herself in needless difficulties and 
places herself in a false position before the 
world. 


Christian citizens must be both good Christians and good citizens, 
rendering unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s, and unto God that which is 


God’s. In the end, however, Christianity had to come first. Politics, 


by contrast, and particularly socialist politics, could be only a 


secondary consideration, a feeble and flawed attempt to approach 
providential perfection. Erdman summed up (12:119): 


The hope of the world is not in a new social 
order instituted by unregenerate man; not a 
millennium made by man; not a commonwealth of 
humanity organized as a Socialistic state; but 
a kingdom established by Christ which will fill 
the earth with glory at the coming of the King. 


Conclusion 

With World War I, the community of intellect that would come to he 
called American fundamentalism was all but complete. The war increased 
concerns about cultural decline, intensified fears of German criticism 
and evolutionary science, and inspired ever-more-pessimistic predictions 
about the coming end of the world, thus exacerbating many of the 
anxieties that had been present among fundamentalists all along (see 
Marsden, 1991:59). Calling forth patriotism and celebrating traditional 
values, the war encouraged fundamentalists to take stands that were 
increasingly intolerant and at times reactionary (see Szasz, 1982: 85- 
86). Moreover, with the coming of Soviet Bolshevism at the war’s end, 
fundamentalists would find themselves confronted with a more powerful 
enemy than ever before, a modern manifestation of the force of evil in 
the world (see Marsden, 198@: 153-56). Taken together, the changes 


inspired a more militant stance, along with a decidedly more dramatic 


fundamentalist discourse (see Mattison, 1983: 38-77). Already in 1915, 


martial metaphors had become common, as seen in George Penecost’s claim 
(10:105) that "the Christian’s calling in the world is that of the 
soldier. He must fight the good fight of faith.” Distancing himself 
from events in Europe--many fundamentalists opposed American entry into 
the war--Pentecost emphasized that the more significant struggle was 
taking place at home, in the battle against evil. In this cosmic 
conflict, he argued, the Bible was the Christian’s best weapon (10:106): 
"The Bible itself must be brought out, not only as the best defense 
against all the assaults of infidelity from the lofty towers of human 
reasonings, but also as the mighty weapon to overcome and bring the 


enemies of God into captivity to Christ.” Calling on Christians to take 
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arms against their enemies, reminding them of the righteousness of their 
cause, Pentecost assured his readers that in the end they would triumph. 
He concluded (10:107), "The Bible contains ideas which no philosophy or 
human theory can furnish, and therefore, puts us in possession of weapons 
which the enemy cannot withstand when hard pushed by them, re-enforced as 
they are by the mighty presence of the Holy Sprit, and which renders us 
impregnable to the assaults of the adversary." 

At the same time, World War I had another influence on American 
fundamentalists. Deepening their cultural dissilusionment, encouraging 
their skepticism about the possibilities of progress, furthering their 
premillennialist pessimism, the war drove them even more deeply into 
themselves, turning them increasingly toward the private realm. The 


last volumes of The Fundamentals reveal a strongly pietistic strain. 


Appearing simutaneously with a more militant stance toward secularity, 


this private side is seen in a series of essays (Frost, 1915; Stone, 


1915; Torrey, 1915) that advocate a more personal approach to the 


problems of the world. Writing in an essay entitled "The Sunday School’s 
True Evangelism,” Charles G. Trumbull (1915, 12:45-63), editor of the 


influential Sunday School Times, described the dangers of political 


reform, and contrasted them to the advantages of saving souls one-by-one. 
Criticizing the social gospel, and in particular the concept of social 
service which had become part of many Sunday School programs, Trumbull 
(12:61) cautioned that "the salvation of society regardless of the 
salvation of the individual is a hopeless task.” Better, he argued, was 
personal revival, which he believed to be practiced in its most perfect 
form by the conservative evangelist Billy Sunday (12:61): "Sunday 


preaches the individual Gospel of the apostolic church. He says little 
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about social social service." Nevertheless, at least according to 
Trumbull, Sunday’s sermons achieved great social good. In fact, he 
claimed (12:61-62), “the community results where Sunday’s evangelism has 
had an opportunity are revolutionizing. There is no social service 
worker in America whose work can compare, in the very results for which 
the social service program aims, with that of Sunday’s." Indeed, the 
power of this personal message of salvation extended far beyond the 
community to the farthest reaches of the world. Wrote the mission 
director Robert Speer (1915: 12:73), “The world needs to be saved from 
wars and disease and injustice and inequality and lust and hopelessness 
and fear, because individual men need to be saved from sin and death, and 
only Christ can save them." 

By 1915, these two strains, one militant and political, the other 
moderate and pietisitic, had come together. From that time on, both have 


persisted, sometimes in competition, sometimes as complements, tracing 


out regularly recurring patterns of politics and piety. Together, they 


form the basis, at times contradictory and divided, at times consistent 
and purposeful, of American fundamentalism. Capturing both, Speer 
described the attitude of the fundamentalist: 


Not one of compromise, but one of conflict and 
conquest. Its propose is to displace the other 
religions.... Christianity sets out for victory. 
The intention to conquer is characteristic of the 
Gospel. It cannot conquer except in love, but in 
love it intends to conquer. 
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Constraints that were once viewed as natural 
necessities are transformed into instances of 
oppression; simultaneously, the possible 
domain of human liberation is constantly 
being extended. - Alison Jagger (1988:6) 

Feminists during the twentieth century have sought to 
protect and promote the interests of women throughout the 
world. Feminist concerns include the empowerment of women 
over their own lives as well as the expansion of economic, 
social, and political opportunities. Despite the varying 
approaches and prescriptions for women’s liberation, 
feminists are united in their goals of eliminating the 
subordination of women and establishing both equality and 
freedom for women. 

In their pursuit of equality, feminists have sometimes 
avoided the natural sciences as a source of knowledge in 
understanding men and women. Women’s roles in society have 
often been defined in terms of the functions they have served 
in a male-dominated world; child-bearing and child-raising 
therefore have been considered "natural" roles for women (Okin 


1979). Historically, Western science has sustained an overall 


male bias by either ignoring women in discussions of humans, or 


by denigrating women to a status below the rational, physical, 


and social capabilities of men. During the past one hundred 
years in particular, some scientists have claimed a variety of 
fundamental differences between males and females - e.g. women 


have weaker nervous systems, smaller cranial capacities, and 
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hormonal volatility (Hubbard and Lowe 1979). These alleged 
differences were a justification for suppressing the social, 
economic, intellectual, and political advancements of women, 
particularly as women became vocal about ending their 
subordination (Hubbard and Lowe 1979; Hubbard 1990). 
Consequently, feminists have often been critical of information 
and theories about sex differences that have emerged from the 
biological sciences. 

With the introduction of sociobiology in the 1970s, many 
feminists were outraged that biological theories might once 
again be cited as scientific justification for ideologies that 
support and explain patriarchal relationships of power, 
domination, and control (Hubbard 1979; Sayers 1982; Bleier 
1985; Fausto-Sterling 1985). According to Kaplan and Rogers 
(1990), any debate about human nature proposed by the 
biological sciences is underscored by the assumptions, 
arguments, values, and prejudices that are part of the 
biologist’s social construction of reality. Therefore, 
feminist critics claim that sociobiology is inherently sexist 
and a reflection of a patriarchal society that attempts to 
restrict the roles women play. The feminist critique focuses 


on discussions of reproductive strategies and dominance 


relations as the primary examples of how sociobiology reduces 


women to their biological functions.1l According to Ruth 


1 Discussions of reproductive strategies begin with the 
observation that the egg is much smaller and limited in number 
than the sperm. In general, a female spends considerable time 
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Bleier, sociobiology is a type of biological determinism that 
reduces a woman to, confines her within, and defines her in 
terms of her biological capacity to reproduce. This 
deterministic perspective, she claims, portrays women as less 
than fully human, and therefore naturally inferior (Bleier 
1985). 

This paper addresses the claims that sociobiology is 
reductionistic and that it is another form of biological 
determinism that seeks to perpetuate the status quo of sexual 
inequality by reducing human social behavior to only a 
biological basis. It attempts to answer four questions: 

What is "reductionism"? 

What is the role of reduction in scientific 
inquiry? 

What is "biological determinism"? 

Do individuals lose the ability to choose under 
the sociobiological paradigm? 


These questions are not properly addressed within the various 


critiques of sociobiology. Not only are the terms 


"reductionism" and "determinism" unclear and ill-defined, 


sociobiology is on the basis of this misrepresented and then 


gestating and lactating, while a male’s role in caring for 
offspring is minimal compared to the intensity of the female’s 
role. (Compared to other species, human males are more involved 
with their offspring.) A male’s best reproductive strategy is 
therefore aggressive competition with other males for access to 
females, which takes a great deal of time and energy. As a 
result, females have a greater investment in their offspring 
because of the greater physical commitment to reproduction 
(Trivers 1972; Daly and Wilson 1978). Feminist critics have 
sometime asserted that these "strategies" are presented as 
ideological justifications for the naturalness of male 
dominance and for the role of females as the primary parent in 
society. 
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totally dismissed by the feminist critics. Although there are 
instances in which sociobiological language and illustrations 
can be interpreted as sexist and ideologically biased,2 
sociobiology as a discipline is not inherently sexist and does 
not advocate sexual inequality and male patriarchy. 

There are many sociobiologists and scholars influenced by 
sociobiology who have not only avoided sexist language, but 
also contributed to the understanding of social behavior 
without any explicit or implicit call for maintaining the 
status quo of sexual inequality. There are several examples in 
which sociobiology would not necessarily conflict with feminist 


concerns of equality and empowerment. Thus, Sarah Blaffer 


Hrdy’s The Woman That Never Evolved (1981) uses sociobiology to 


examine female behavior, emphasizing both its importance and 
its flexibility. Hrdy argues that stereotypical portrayals of 
females as less assertive, less intelligent, and less 
competitive have no “natural” basis. Another example is Larry 
Arnhart’s conceptualization of a feminist ethical naturalism 


that challenges patriarchy as well as acknowledges the 


2 The critics of sociobiology focus on those whom Kitcher 
(1985) labeled "pop sociobiologists," specifically Edward O. 
Wilson (1975, 1978c), Richard Dawkins (1989), David Barash 
(1982), and Richard Alexander (1987). These authors have 
ventured into discussions of human nature, at times using 
colorful language and illustrations that have been interpreted 
as the advocacy of a conservative political agenda. However, 
once beyond the colorful language and illustrations, it seems 
clear that the underlying theoretical arguments of these 
authors are consistent with contemporary mainstream 
evolutionary theory. In addition, the critics tend to ignore 


the vast array of other studies in sociobiology that are not as 
well known. 
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differences between males and females. Arnhart argues that 
there are natural standards that characterize men’s and women’s 
needs and powers. These are standards by which we can judge 
the historical conditions in which we live. Using the example 
of female circumcision, Arnhart argues that patriarchal 
practices frequently prevent women from fulfilling their 
natural needs and capacities (Arnhart 1992).3 The works of 
Hrdy and Arnhart illustrate that sociobiology and feminist 
concerns are not inherently in conflict. 

This paper demonstrates that sociobiology as a science does 


' 


not "reduce" all social behavior to a biological basis; it 
incorporates environmental factors throughout its discussions 
of behavior. Thus, sociobiology does not advocate the notion 


that "biology is destiny"; it recognizes that human behavior is 


highly flexible and responsive to the environment. Far from 


being an ideological justification for patriarchy, sociobiology 


is a science that can broaden our understanding of both male 
and female behavior, especially against the arguments that male 
dominance and female subordination are “natural” and that 


females’ only function is reproduction. 


3 Linda Marie Fedigan (1992) and Barbara Smuts (1992) 
argue that just because a behavior is natural, it does not mean 
that it is desirable, and thus "good." While primatology and 
related studies in animal social behavior can contribute to the 
understanding of male and female behavior, they are cautious 
about prescribing particular behaviors as "good" or "desirable" 
for humans. Fedigan and Smuts clearly advocate a distinction 
between facts and values. 
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REDUCTIONISM 
The sociobiology controversy is portrayed typically as a 


politically motivated "nature v. nurture” debate. When 


Wilson’s Sociobiology: The New Synthesis (1975) was published, 


the critics adamantly criticized it, particularly the final 
chapter about human social behavior. Elizabeth Allen and 
others, in an article originally published in 1975, accused 
sociobiologists and Wilson in particular of promoting 
biological determinist theories that "provide a genetic 
justification of the status quo and of existing privileges for 
certain groups according to class, race, or sex" (Caplan 
1978:260). By 1976, the Sociobiology Study Group of Science 
for the People was formed, and it further criticized 
sociobiologists for practicing "bad science," i.e. promoting 
conservative or ideological politics. Currently, Richard 


Lewontin is the most outspoken critic of sociobiology. In Not 


In Our Genes (1984), Lewontin and others describe how the New 
Right has used biological determinism, especially sociobiology, 
as a “political legitimator" for maintaining inequalities among 
individuals as well as groups who have demands for social and 
political power. 

These statements have led to intense debate and an adamant 
defense by sociobiologists of their work. In response to 
Science for the People, Wilson states in detail how his work is 
misrepresented, as well as how he was falsely accused of 


holding certain conservative political beliefs (Wilson 1978a). 
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Richard Dawkins is another author criticized for how he 
presented his discussion of sociobiology. His defense, as well 


as clarifications, are in The Extended Phenotype (1982). The 


opening chapters address the claims that Dawkins’ work is 
deterministic, i.e. human behavior is genetically programmed 
and that we have no control over our lives. Dawkins states 
that gene selectionism is mistaken for genetic determinism. 
Recognizing the interaction of genes with the environment, 


Dawkins maintains that he focuses on the evolution of 


behavioral traits, while the critics are really talking about 


the development of individual traits as inevitably irreversible 
(Dawkins 1982). It is evident that Dawkins as well as Wilson 
have addressed these issues, and have given them serious 
consideration in their subsequent works. 

There are other issues in the sociobiology debate that 
transcend the political name-calling. According to 
Segerstrale (1990), the controversy lies at the meta-scientific 
level, dealing with the meaning and the social function of 
"good science™ and the moral role of the scientist. For 
example, Lewontin and others assert that 

despite their pretensions, biological determinists are 
engaged in making political and moral statements about 
human society, and...their writings are seized upon as 
ideological legitimators....To us such an assertion of 
the separation of fact from value, of practice from 
theory, "science" from "society" is itself part of the 
fragmentation of knowledge that reductionist thinking 
sustains....(Lewontin et al. 1984:9). 


According to the critics, "good science" leads to socially 


acceptable data, while "bad" science is ideologically 
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motivated, leading to social abuse. Segerstrale illustrates 


this debate in terms of “weeders" and "planters." While the 


"planters" are mainstream scientists who pursue knowledge with 


the belief in the integrity and potential social usefulness of 
their work, "“weeders" maintain that "bad science" must be 
identified and exposed before it can have social consequences. 
This entails what Segerstrale calls a "moral reading" of 
scientific texts for dangerous messages embedded within 
(Segerstrale 1992a). 

According to Segerstrale (1992b), there also appears to be a 
fundamental division between reductionists, who draw 
conclusions about sex differences in behavior from 
physiological or psychological research, and the anti- 
reductionists who maintain that such studies are inappropriate 
for humans. Lewontin attacks research explicitly intended to 
establish innate bases for group differences as well as any 
innate abilities among individuals. These differences may be 
used for discriminatory social practices for the benefit of 
social power holders (Segerstrale 1986). For example, Lewontin 
argues that sociobiological claims of sex differences in 
temperament, cognitive ability, and social roles have played 
an important part in the struggle against the women’s movement 
of the 1970s. According to Lewontin et al. (1984), those who 


defeated the Equal Rights Amendment made great use of 
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sociobiological claims for the immutability of male supremacy.4 


Within the various discussions of “bad" science, Segerstrale 
(1990;1992a) notes that the critics of sociobiology do not 
consider the fact that "good" research could possibly be 


socially abused. In sum, the underlying problematic assumption 
that the anti-reductionists share is the belief in the inherent 
connection between scientific facts and social values 
(Segerstrale 1992b). 

Throughout the critiques, sociobiology is accused of 
reductionism, which is an indication that it is “bad science." 
The concept of reductionism is ill-defined; there is no agreed- 
upon or clear definition of "reductionism" among the critics in 
general and the feminists in particular. Apparently, 


sociobiology "reduces" human social behavior to the individual 
and his/her genes. According to Lewontin et al. (1984), 
reductionism refers to the general methods and modes of 
explanation for both physical objects and human societies. Et 
is an attempt to explain the properties of complex wholes in 
terms of the units of which they are composed. Implicit in 
this perspective is a linear chain of causation running from 
the units to the whole (Lewontin et al. 1984). For example, 
Kitcher asserts that it is "vulgar reductionism" to assume that 


social characteristics can be identified in terms of the 


psychological traits or tendencies of the majority of 


4 Lewontin does not cite any examples of how or by whom 
sociobiology was used by opponents of the Equal Rights Amendment. 
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individuals. Reductionists, he says, move back and forth 
between levels of society and individuals (Kitcher 1985). 
Another aspect of reductionist thinking is the exclusion of 
historical or cultural explanations for social behavior. 
Kitcher criticizes Wilson specifically for neglecting cultural 
information in his discussions of aggressive behavior and 
incest taboos (1985). 

The feminist critique of sociobiology is an extension of the 
general criticisms made by Lewontin et al. (1984) and Kitcher 


(1985). They too fail to define clearly the term 


"reductionism," and it takes on slightly different meanings for 


each critic. For example, Kaplan and Rogers assert that 
sociobiology reduces human social behavior to a simple 
biological denominator, i.e. the genes, which "can be seen as 
the sole causal factor for events and behaviors in the social 
world" (1990:210). In addition, Ruth Hubbard (1990) expands 
this notion of reductionism to include the fact that 
sociobiology studies individual behavior as well as organs, 
tissues, and molecules to understand how societies operate. 
For the feminists and the critics in general, reductionism 
necessarily leads to determinism, i.e. humans have no control 
over their behavior and that the status quo cannot be changed 
without upsetting the existing "natural" environment. In terms 
of human relationships, Bleier asserts that "the particular 
roles performed by women and men in society are...biologically 


[and] genetically determined...." (1984:15-16). 
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Ontological Reductionism 

The main problem in critics’ discussions of reductionism is 
their failure to define how reduction is used within the 
natural sciences in general, and how it is used within 


sociobiology in particular. The clearest explanation of the 


role of reduction in biology is presented by Francisco Ayala. 


He delineates three types of reduction: ontological, 
methodological, and epistemological reductions. According to 
Ayala, most biologists are ontological reductionists because 
they see life as a highly complex and improbable pattern of 
physical and chemical processes. Ontological reductionism 
implies that the laws of physics and chemistry apply to all 
biological processes at the level of atoms and molecules (Ayala 
1974). In other words, biologists, and sociobiologists in 
particular, do not believe in "vital forces" in life; humans 
are seen as material beings only. The critics of sociobiology 
do not have a problem with ontological reductionism; they too 
look at only the material aspects of human reality (Kitcher 
1985). As a result, sociobiology is reductionist in terms of 


ontology. 


Epistemological Reductions 

Epistemological reductions are the attempts to determine 
whether the theories and experimental laws from one field of 
science can be shown as special cases of theories and laws in 


another branch of science (Ayala 1974). Ruse discusses the 
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possibility of sociobiology as a reduced science of population 
genetics. He points out that population genetics actually 
connects various subdisciplines of evolutionary theory, 
including sociobiology. Yet, sociobiology’s methods and models 
cannot be found in other parts of biology; thus it cannot be 
epistemologically reduced within the biological sciences (Ruse 
1989). 

At the same time, sociobiology cannot be reduced to the 
present theories in physics or chemistry. While the molecular 
structure of organisms is important to the sociobiologist, 
physics and chemistry currently are unable to discuss the 
functions of organs and behaviors. According to Ruse, 
organisms demand a "forward-looking or teleological type of 
understanding which inorganic objects do not" (1989:70). 

While epistemological reduction has been a very useful tool for 
the physical sciences, its applicability is limited when it 
comes to the biological sciences. According to Ernst Mayr, 
biology deals with complex systems, making it impossible to 
make any generalization without exceptions. Living organisms 
are highly complex, ordered systems; they usually have 
hierarchical structures and cannot be completely reduced to 


processes found in inanimate matter (Mayr 1985). For example, 


the studies of chemistry, molecular genetics, and biochemistry 


are necessary in the study of living organisms, but they are 
not sufficient to explain biological phenomena (Futuyma 1986). 


In sum, these fields fail to answer questions regarding the 


functions or purpose of organs and behavior in living 
organisms. 

Discussions of epistemological reductions also include 
sociobiology as the reducing science. For instance, Wilson 
(1978c) suggests that sociobiology will serve as the 
antidiscipline to the various social sciences in its 
human social behavior. In regard to this type of 


epistemological reduction, critics reject the notion that the 


social sciences can be reduced to sociobiology. For example, 


it is argued that sociobiology cannot account for the 
complexity of social behavior as well as address questions 
about "good" or "bad" experiences or ways of life (Frankel 
1982). At this point, it appears unlikely that the social 
sciences could be reduced to sociobiology. Nevertheless, it 
will be impossible for the social sciences and sociobiology to 
ignore each other. It is more probable that sociobiology will 
invigorate the social sciences, which in turn will help 
sociobiology develop theories by providing detailed cultural 


data (Ruse 1989).5 


Methodological Reductions 
The more controversial aspect of the debate surrounding 


sociobiology and reductionism focuses on methodological 


5 Bobbi Low (1992) has provided a detailed cross- 
cultural analysis of pre-industrial societies in her discussion 
of reproductive strategies and political activity. This is a 
fine example of the social sciences providing cultural data in 
a sociobiological analysis of social behavior. 
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reductions, which encompass questions regarding the strategy 
of research or the acquisition of knowledge. It is necessary 
to look at this reductionism in terms of the levels of 
organization as well as in terms of types of causation. 

Methodological reductions seek explanations by examining 
the underlying processes at lower levels of complexity (Ayala 
1974). This has brought a great deal of success to the 
physical sciences. As stated earlier, the complexity of 
biological life makes it very difficult, if not impossible, to 
explain natural phenomena completely at the lower levels of 
organization. Biology in general pursues a systems-theory 
version of holism, which states that neither the whole 
determines its parts nor vice versa. Rather, there are 
complex interactions and interdependence between the parts and 
the whole or the various levels or organization (Wuketits 
1989). Not only does a biologist analyze smaller parts, 
he/she synthesizes the data in terms of the whole organism 
(Wilson and Lumsden 1991; Wuketits 1989). 

Sociobiology in particular utilizes methodological 
reductions, explaining evolution at the individual level and 
in terms of genic selection rather than in terms of group 
selection with significant success (Ruse 1989). Much of the 
controversy surrounds the claim that the gene is the ultimate 


unit of selection. For instance, Dawkins speaks of "selfish 


genes” that utilize the body of an organism as a replicator: 


[Replicators] did not die out, for they are past 
masters of the survival arts...Now they swarm in huge 
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colonies, safe inside gigantic lumbering robots, 
sealed off from the outside world, communicating with 
it by tortuous indirect routes, manipulating it by 
remote control (1989:19-20). 


Descriptions such as this have provided much ammunition for the 


critics to use against sociobiology in general (Lewontin et al. 


1985; Bleier 1984; Hubbard 1990). In spite of the criticisms, 


Dawkins does discuss individual organisms as the vehicles or 
agents "trying to increase the numbers of all its genes in 
future generations” (1989:47). It is evident that the 
immediate action of natural selection is on the individual 
organism, while the ultimate effect of natural selection is on 
the individual gene (Ruse 1989). According to Ruse, 
sociobiological reductionism is no more reductionist than the 
rest of contemporary Darwinian thought in its discussion of 
evolutionary change (1989). 

In response to criticisms about reducing social behavior to 
the genetic level, Wilson and Lumsden (1991) claim that 
sociobiology can examine all levels of organization from gene 
to society, incorporating theories and data from each level and 
synthesizing them continuously. In fact, they advocate a 
"soft" holism in which the 

full descriptions of a higher level or organization 
must incorporate not only the theoretical assumptions 
of the lower level but also interpretative assertions 
along with the peculiarities of space, history, and 
signification that apply to the higher level alone 
(Wilson and Lumsden 1991:405). 


In other words, they stress that all levels of organization are 


accounted for in terms of their uniqueness and responses to the 


environment, while not diminishing one level in terms of 
another. Consequently, Wilson and Lumsden (1991) do not 
advocate extreme reductionism in which the generalization about 
one level of organization can explain everything about the 
level above, or that the upper level must be expressed in the 
language of the lower level.6 

Another issue regarding methodological reductions involves 
the types of explanations used within sociobiology. Critics 
are quick to point out that there are no genes for particular 
types of social behavior: 


It is important to note...that to be valid the theory 
requires that human behaviors be represented by a 
particular genetic configuration, because evolution 
through natural selection requires genetic variations 
..efrom which to select. But Sociobiologists 
themselves, as well as geneticists, agree that it is 
not possible to link any specific human behavior with 


any specific gene or genetic configuration (Bleier 
1984:17). 


Yet, it is important to distinguish the type of explanation 


sociobiology is pursuing. As Bleier indicates, sociobiologists 


readily admit there have not been any genes identified for any 


particular social behavior. Rather than looking for the 

precise genetic configuration for behaviors, or the proximate 
mechanisms, sociobiologists attempt to answer questions as to 
why certain behaviors exist and have persisted. According to 


Richard Alexander (1987), this is called the ultimate 


6 There is considerable debate as to the success of 
Wilson and Lumsden’s attempt to incorporate the individual and 


the environment. Nonetheless, they cannot be criticized for 
not trying. 
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causation, which is a type of reductionism. Ultimate 
explanations seek broad generalizations about behavior and 
motivation within the evolutionary process, using theoretical 
and philosophical approaches rather than controlled laboratory 
experiments (Alexander 1987). The goal is not to determine the 
precise amount of variance explained by genetic and 
environmental factors, but to construct theoretical 
explanations of why certain types of behavior have persisted 


not only for thousands of human generations but also across 


species. Alexander criticizes those who view science solely as 


an endeavor of seeking proximate mechanisms by laboratory 
experimentation, and defends evolutionary biologists who 
construct hypotheses and utilize the comparative method and 
cross-cultural studies. He maintains that both approaches are 
essential to biology and the social sciences in providing 
direction in studying social behavior (Alexander 1987). 
Nevertheless, Losco points out that the ultimate level of 
analysis does not produce completely satisfactory accounts of 
human behavior. It fails to provide a clear illustration of 
the proximate mechanisms involved in behavior (Losco 1981). In 
recognition of this, Wilson and Lumsden argue "that human 
sociobiology is best developed...as a compound enterprise, 
trying to explain meaning as the outcome of mechanism-based 
(and meaning - responsive) causation" (1991:403). In other 
words, their approach to human sociobiology intends to explain 


not only the ultimate causes of social behavior, but the 
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proximate mechanisms as well. 

This distinction between the types of mechanisms 
sociobiology explains brings clarity to the criticisms made 
against sociobiology by better defining the types of questions 
and explanations the discipline is addressing. The critics do 
not consider the theoretical nature of sociobiology to be an 


aspect of the scientific endeavor. It is evident that 


"Science" is defined by laboratory-controlled experimentation, 


while sociobiology is written off as merely "adaptive 
scenarios." Because critics deem the theoretical nature of 


sociobiology "unscientific," they attempt to argue that human 
social behavior should not be discussed in the context of 
evolution. Nonetheless, theory construction is a vital part of 
scientific inquiry, and the critics use sociobiology’s lack of 


laboratory experiments as a reason to discredit it as a 


science. 


DETERMINISM 

Another charge made against sociobiology is that it is just 
another example of biological determinism (Lewontin et al. 
1985; Allen et al. 1978), biodeterminism (Hubbard 1990), and 
genetic determinism (Kitcher 1985; Bleier 1984; Kaplan and 
Rogers 1990). Although several terms are used, it is evident 
that they refer to the justification of the status quo of 
inequality and to a lack human free will. 


According to the Sociobiology Study Group of Science for the 
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People, biological determinism 


represents the claim that the present states of human 
societies are the specific result of biological forces 
and the biological "nature" of the human species. 
Determinist theories all describe a particular model of 
society which corresponds to the socioeconomic 
prejudices of the writer. It is then asserted that 
this pattern has arisen out of human biology and that 
present human social arrangements are either 
unchangeable or if altered will demand continued 
conscious social control....(SSG of SFP 1978:280). 


Expanding on this definition, Lewontin and others state that 


biological determinism is a powerful mode of explaining the 


observed inequalities of wealth, status, and power in 
contemporary industrialized capitalist societies. It explains 
these inequalities as direct and ineluctable consequences of 
differences in and among individuals (Lewontin et al. 1984). 
According to others, the recurrence of deterministic theories 
occurs because "they tend to provide a genetic justification of 
the status quo and of existing privileges for certain groups 
according to class, race or sex" (Allen et al. 1978:260). 
Sociobiology is criticized for reducing human behavior and 
complex social phenomena to genes and programmed mechanisms. 
Consequently, human action is portrayed as the inevitable 
consequence of biochemical properties of the cells that compose 
the individual. "Ultimately, all human behavior - hence all 
human society - is governed by a chain of determinants that 
runs from the gene to the individual to the sum of behaviors of 
all individuals" (Lewontin et al. 1984:6). Implied in this 
argument is that "we had best resign ourselves to the fact that 


the more unsavory aspects of human behavior, like wars, racism, 
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and class struggle, are inevitable results of evolutionary 
adaptation based in our genes" (Bleier 1984:15-16). In short, 
sociobiology is said to imply that humans have little control 
over their behavior, and that change is fruitless. According 
to Bleier, 
not only do sociobiological theories obviate the 
necessity -even the wisdom - of taking social and 
political responsibility or action for changing unjust 
and oppressive conditions, but they provide self- 
confirmation for those who find comfort in the status 
quo and in its legitimation by science (1985:31). 


In particular, feminists are concerned that this reasoning 


implies that humans cannot change something that is considered 


fundamentally a biological trait (Birke 1992). For example, 


Hubbard (1990) maintains that sociobiologists believe that the 
women’s disproportionate contributions to child care and homes 
are biologically programmed because women have a greater 
biological “investment" in children than do men. 
Seciobiologists claim that males and females have devised 
different reproductive strategies to maximize their parental 
investments (Trivers 1972; Wilson 1978c; Dawkins 1989). 
Because females expend more time and physical energy in 
reproduction (producing large eggs, and engaging in gestation 
and lactation), sociobiologists maintain that the female 
strategy consists of careful mate selection in order to have 
help in raising offspring. The male’s strategy consists of 
trying to inseminate as many females as possible; most of their 
reproductive time and energy is used in competition with other 


males for access to females (Daly and Wilson 1978). 
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According to feminist critics, sociobiologists imply that 


because females have their own and supposedly greater parental 


investment, they can be relied on to rear the offspring. This 
scenario, it is claimed, is a reflection of patriarchal 
society. For example, Kaplan and Rogers assert that: 
Sociobiologists deduce that monogamy is a biological 
imperative for women, and polygamy for men. 
Therefore, they say, these mating patterns are 
genetically determined and, by implication they should 
not be disturbed by changing social values (1990:212). 
This criticism in particular illustrates not only how several 
feminist critics fail to understand sociobiology as a 
discipline, but also how they leap to conclusions about men and 
women that are not stated or truly implied at all in the 
sociobiological literature. 
In order to address the various charges of determinism 
against sociobiology, it is best to start by providing clearer 
definitions. Richard Alexander (1979) provides a list of the 


various meanings of determinism. First, he states that genetic 


determinism implies that the genes received by an organism can 


absolutely determine some aspects of its behavior, excluding 


the environment as a cause of behavior. Second, biological 


determinism is a vague term used primarily to draw a contrast 


with behavior that is culturally learned. The term implies 
that biologists are by definition deterministic and have a 
narrow view of the importance of genes in guiding development 
(Alexander 1979). According to Holcomb, the term "biological" 


in such cases has taken on an "all-or-nothing" meaning as to 
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the role of genetics in social behavior (1993). Third, and 


finally, there is evolutionary determinism, which refers to 


events of natural selection that have established or fixed 
certain genes before they were received by members of any 
particular generation. According to Alexander (1979), 


“evolutionarily determined" traits are changeable as 


modifications occur in an individual’s environment. This type 


of determinism recognizes both genetic and environmental causes 
of behavior. Sociobiology is clearly a type of evolutionary 
determinism, and therefore the critics’ claims that 
sociobiology is a type of genetic determinism or biological 
determinism is misleading. 

Most problematic for the critics of sociobiology is the 
notion that human beings have no control or choices in terms of 
their behavior and their ability to change society. All the 
critics maintain that sociobiology is a political program to 
maintain the status quo of social, racial, and sexual 
inequality. Yet, sociobiology recognizes that many organisms, 
especially human beings, have a vast repertoire of behavior in 
response to various conditions within the environment. Human 
beings in particular have choices and can visualize 
alternative behaviors and patterns of thought that are not 
genetically determined (Lumsden and Gushurst 1985; Alexander 
1979). 

The claim that sociobiology is a type of biological or 


genetic determinism is false once one goes beyond the 
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citations with metaphorical language cited as having political 
implications. First, sociobiology has not determined that all 
behavior has a genetic basis or that behavior just has 
biological causes. In fact, the development of an organism is 
not only directed or determined by its genetic program. It 
depends on the cytoplasm surrounding the genome and is 
influenced by the environment in which it develops (Sattler 
1986). Even those derided by Kitcher (1985) as "pop 


sociobiologists," such as Wilson (1978c) and Dawkins (1989), 
recognize the continuous interaction between the genes of an 
organism and its environment. In defense against accusations 
of determinism, Lumsden and Wilson discuss epigenesis, which 
refers to the continual interaction between the organism and 
its environment. They posit that epigenetic rules channel the 
development of behavior according to the gene ensembles 
inherited by the organism (Lumsden and Wilson 1981). As a 
result, the claim that sociobiology is genetic or biological 
determinism is a misrepresentation once again. 

Implied in the use of the terms biological or genetic 


determinism is the notion that there is a direct line of 


causality within sociobiology: from the genes to the 


individual to society. This oversimplification misrepresents 


sociobiology in particular and biology in general. Wuketits 
(1989) points out that it is a classical notion of causality 
that suggests that events at lower levels of organismic 


organization cause events at higher ones, thus making this 
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causality deterministic. Contemporary biology and sociobiology 
recognize that organisms are complex networks of causal 
relationships and interactions, and that many factors 
contribute to the overt manifestation of a particular behavior. 
Also, organisms have great flexibility in their ranges of 
behavior (Sattler 1986; Wuketits 1989; Caplan 1980). In 


formulating a causal analysis of behavior, various scholars 


have suggested thinking in terms of reciprocal feedback loops 


rather than unidirectional causal chains (Caplan 1980; also see 
Masters 1989). Once again, the claim that sociobiology has 
determined the genes that "cause" certain behaviors is 
misleading, especially since the continual interaction of the 
individual and the environment is recognized. 

Some of the critics of sociobiology have offered at least a 
few comments of their own on how to study social behavior. 
While they are offered under different names, the "new 


approaches" are not different from what sociobiology is 
attempting to do anyway. For example, Lewontin et al. (1984) 
propose that the organism be viewed as constantly and actively 
interpenetrating its environment - an organism does not only 
receive its environment, but actively seeks alternatives or 
changes it. While Kitcher (1985) provides a lengthy book 
criticizing "pop sociobiologists," labeling them as 
determinists, he briefly mentions how social behavior must be 


considered as gene-environment interactions. 


The feminists as well offer their own approach to the study 
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of social behavior. Ruth Hubbard promotes what she calls 


"transformationism." This refers to the fact that biological 


and environmental factors can change an organism so that it 
responds differently to other, concurrent, or subsequent 
biological or environmental changes. She describes it as a 
dialectical model that recognizes the different levels of 
organization; no one level causes or determines another 
(Hubbard 1990). Even Lynda Birke admits that one can’t argue 
against biological determinism and then deny the importance of 
biology all together. She discusses "transformative change," 
which is the interaction of experience and internal physiology, 
but which still allows one to see oneself in a social context 
(Birke 1990). Thus, some feminists do recognize that social 
behavior is more than just a cultural/social phenomenon, and 
that the human organism does play a role in behavior. 
Nevertheless, they still do not look to sociobiology for 
understanding how social behavior evolved. Overall, these 
critics offer no alternative hypotheses or methods of studying 
social behavior, and they present no constructive contribution 


for strengthening sociobiology as a science. 


CONCLUSION 
The various arguments that sociobiology is both 
reductionist and a type of biological determinism have 
contributed nothing to sociobiology as a scientific endeavor. 


These issues have created a debate around sociobiology 
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regarding total world views and human nature, both of which are 
external to sociobiology as a science. In other words, 
ideological explanations are not intrinsic to sociobiology; 
they are extrascientific interpretations, independent of their 
scientific status (Holcomb 1993). Not only do the critics 
assume that there is an inherent connection between social 
values and science (Segerstrale 1990; 1992a), they fail to 
define what makes "good science" ("politically correct" 
science?), and they never address whether "good science" may be 
used for ideological ends. These critics argue that 
evolutionary theory has no place in the study of human social 
behavior. Rather than debating whether sociobiology is 
explicitly supporting patriarchy or the status quo of 
capitalist society, we should be discussing and debating about 
what counts as evolutionarily significant variation in human 
sociality (Holcomb 1993). 

Within this debate, many critics of sociobiology just 
criticize, using unsubstantiated assumptions about gene- 
environment-trait relationships of their own. This is 
particularly true of the feminist critics, who spend most of 
their efforts trying to detail how sociobiology upholds 


patriarchy. At no point do they offer a hypothesis showing 


why there is no link between genetics and behavior; nor do they 


offer alternatives to the hypotheses sociobiology has 
presented. They simply assume that sociobiology is false and 


sexist. Thus, the accusations of biological determinism and 


reductionism are no more than cues for rejecting sociobiology 


in the popular press. When the critics’ arguments about 
sociobiology are examined more carefully, they are either 
unclear or false. 

As a subfield of evolutionary theory, sociobiology can 
contribute to our understanding of social behavior while not 
prescribing a political point of view. Any theory, as well as 
any scientific data, can be used for an individual’s political 
or ideological agenda. In regard to discussions of female 
behavior, there is a growing literature that indicates that 
females are not passive participants in social situations, but 
rather intelligent, competitive, and political actors in social 
environments (see Hrdy 1981, 1992). At the same time, there is 
no evidence of a "natural" male dominance. Once we have gotten 
beyond the rhetoric of “biological determinism" and 
"reductionism," it will be evident that sociobiology can 
contribute to our understanding of the evolution of social 


behavior. 
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Introduction 


Does democracy in the political realm foster or hinder economic growth? Is 
stable democracy possible only at high levels of economic development? Do 
economic crises undermine democracy? Nowhere are these questions as burning as 
in Latin America, where during the past half century democratic regimes often 
sprang up only to fall under the military boot, where spurts of growth collapsed 
into massive impoverishment, and where the fear that the cycle would be repeated 
is ever present. 


While each of these questions received widespread scholarly attention, they 
have not been considered simultaneously. And they must be, even if for purely 
methodological reasons. If political regimes influence growth and if growth 
affects regimes, we must consider these relations together. 


This is what we do. In Part I we analyze determinants of political regimes 
and in Part II the impact of regimes on growth. These analyses are based on a 
simultaneous statistical model summarized in the Appendix I. We cover ten South 


American countries between 1946 and 1988: the data are presented in the Appendix 


Political Regimes in South America, 1946-1988 


Democracies are political regimes in which there is regularized 
contestation for government offices. This definition is clearly minimalist: for 
most people, democracy has not only a political but also a social content. But 
what matters for us is whether a particular political regime permits somewhat 
free and regularized competition among at least some economic interests: this is 
why “contestation,” a term of Robert Dahl [1971], best captures the difference 
between regimes relevant in our context. Control over offices is contested when 
(1) it is at least somewhat uncertain who will win what, (2) it is certain that 
whoever wins will be allowed to assume office, 2nd (3) outcomes of the political 
process are temporary, subject to change by the same process. Hence, three 
characteristics define democracy as we use the term: (1) ex ante uncertainty, (2) 
ex post irreversibility, and (3) expectation that temporary advantages will not 
lead to permanent domination. Dictatorships--we will also use the term 
“authoritarian regimes"--are all regimes in which no such contestation is 
allowed, regardless of the important differences among them. 


During the 43 years under our scrutiny, the ten South American countries 
experienced 47 regimes, 26 democratic and 21 authoritarian.’ Of the total 430 


The notion of “regime” does not have a standardized intuitive meaning. 
With regard to democracies, we tend to use the term “regime” to denote any, even 
a short lived experience. Thus, everyone refers to a “democratic regime” in 
Argentina between 1973 and 1976. The unclear cases occur where democracy was 
continuous but experienced major constitutional changes: one could think that the 
French Fourth Republic was a distinct "regime" from the Fifth one. But the 
Chilean democracy did in fact experience important legal and political changes 
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country~years (10 countries during 43 years), 252 (58.6 per cent) were spent 
under democracy and 178 years (41.4 per cent) under dictatorship. 


Inter-country differences are pronounced: Paraguay was a dictatorship 
during the entire period, while Bolivia experienced 10 spells. Argentina, Ecuador 
and Peru also suffered from political instability: Argentina had nine spells, 
Peru seven, and Ecuador six. Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Uruguay and Venezuela had 
more stable regimes. These countries experienced three spells: two democratic 
regimes with an authoritarian interregnum. Table 1 summarizes the history of 
particular countries. 


Table 1 Here *** 


Democracies had somewhat longer lives. An average democracy lasted 10.7 
years, while an average dictatorship survived 7.2 years, not counting Paraguay. 
One half of democratic regimes survived 10 years, while one half of authoritarian 
regimes was gone after 8 years. Another way to see the same pattern is to 
observe that an average democratic regime had a 92.3 probability of surviving any 
particular year, while an average authoritarian regime had a 88.6 chance. Once 
more, country differences are pronounced. Chile and Uruguay had long spells under 
democratic rule, interrupted by military coups in the seventies; Colombia and 
Venezuela had democratic regimes since the fifties. Authoritarian spells tended 


between 1932 and 1973 and yet we treat it as a single regime. 


The common usage is less standardized with regard to dictatorships. The 
Brazilian military period is commonly referred to as the "military regime," not 
a "Medici regime,” "Geisel regime,” etc., presumably because the military rule 
was collective and institutionalized. Same is true with regard to Argentina, even 
though Viola overthrew Videla by a coup and so did Galtieri to Viola. But with 
regard to Peru the common reference is to "the Velasco regime" as distinct from 
"the Morales regime.” In Paraguay, Stroessner ruled for many years following a 
period of dictatorial instability: we tend to speak of the "Stroessner regime" 
and not include the earlier period. It seems that the intuition is that we refer 
to a “regime” when a single person or the military collectively ruled for an 
extended period of time but the usage is not standard. 


We standardize the language as follows: Our unit is a continuous spell 
under a particular regime type. We treat such continuous spells under a regime 
type as single “regimes” regardless of their internal dynamic. Hence, while 
Paraguay experienced 5 dictators between June 1948 and September 1949, for us it 
continued under the same regime, as did Chile between 1932 and 1973. 


/ 


These averages are biased since we included the regimes that continued 
to exist at the end of 1988. Paraguay presents special problems, since it is not 
clear if it ever experienced a democratic spell. If we date the origins of the 
Paraguayan authoritarian regime to 1946, the average duration of dictatorships 
rises to 8.9 years; if we date it to 1931, it reaches 9.9 years. 

’ The expected duration of a regime is the inverse of the average 
probability of transition away from this regime. 
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to be shorter. Only three authoritarian regimes lasted more than 13 years. The 
Paraguayan experience is exceptional: the second longest authoritarian spell was 
the Brazilian, which lasted 21 years, while the Pinochet regime survived 18 years 
(including the post-1988 period). 


*** Table 2 Here *** 


Older regimes are not more likely to survive. In particular, we cannot find 
solace in the assertion by Bealey [1987] that once a democracy survives a long 
time (20 years) it survives forever.’ Table 2 lists the cumulative probabilities 
that a regime would survive a particular number of years ("Survival rate") and 
the marginal probability that, having survived a particular number of years, a 
regime would not survive the next three years. ("Hazard rate"). The significance 
of these estimates declines as the number of cases becomes smaller: hence, we 
cannot have much confidence in the numbers concerning older regimes (the numbers 
in parentheses are standard errors). The significant estimates for data grouped 
on a tri-~annual basis indicate, however, that each regime is about equally likely 
to die at any age.’ If we group the data on a seven-year basis we discover that 
authoritarian regimes have a 52 per cent chance to survive 7 years when they are 
born, a 27 per cent chance to survive next 7 years when they are already 7 years 
old, and a 50 per chance to survive next seven years at 14. Democratic regimes 
have at birth a 64 per cent chance to survive 7 years; at the age of 7 they have 
a 60 per chance to survive until 14; and at the age of 14 a 66 per chance to 
survive until 21. 


Economic growth affects in different ways the survival of democratic and 


authoritarian regimes. An average democratic regime faced a 7.7 per cent risk of 
not surviving any particular year, but this risk was 6.8 per cent when the 
economy was growing, 9.5 per cent when it was declining during the current year, 
and 12.9 per cent when the economy had been declining during two consecutive 


? Bealey used Dahl's definition of democracy, which is stricter than ours 


since it requires that 50 per cent of adults vote. He discovered that Uruguay was 
the only country in the world in which democracy lasted continuously for 20 years 
and yet collapsed. 

> This analysis is based on a right-censored exponential duration model 
without regressors. The dependent variables are duration of spells and a 
censoring dummy variable which indicates whether the regime is still around at 
the time of the last observation. Non-parametric results are presented in Table 
2. When a Weibull distribution is fitted to these data, the relevant coefficients 
are almost exactly equal to 1.00 for both regimes, indicating that the 
distribution is in fact exponential, that is, hazard rates are constant over 
time: the value of p for authoritarian regimes is 0.93 with the standard error 
of 0.28; for democratic regimes it is 1.05 with an error of 0.26. On duration 
models, see Kiefer [1988], Amemiya [1985, Chapter 11], Lancaster 1990]. In the 
presence of heterogeneity (persistent inter-country proclivities toward 
particular regimes), the estimates provided in Table 2 are biased toward negative 
duration dependence: the regimes in countries prone to instability last shorter 
and, as the result, the true values of the hazard rates are higher as the 
duration of spells increases [Heckman 1991: 76]. 
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years. An average authoritarian regime confronted a 11.4 risk of not surviving 
any particular year: a 10.2 per cent risk when the economy was growing but a 14.9 
per cent risk when it was declining currently and as large as 22.7 per cent when 
the economy had been declining already during the previous year. Hence, 
democratic regimes are less sensitive to economic crises. Another way to see this 
difference is to examine in Table 3a the cumulative probabilities that regimes 
will die following years in which the economies grew or declined. Democracies are 
almost equally likely to survive next four years whether growth was positive or 
negative during the current year but dictatorships are sensitive to growth. 
Finally, the statistical analysis presented in Table 3b confirms the visual 
intuition: while authoritarian regimes are likely to last longer when they grow, 
the coefficient of growth for democratic regimes is not different from zero. 


** Table 3 Here *** 


Given the usual warnings that economic crises will undermine the nascent 
democratic regimes,’ the fact that democracies are not particularly vulnerable 
to such crises merits attention. As we know, the 1980s witnessed an economic 
crisis unprecedented in the history of Latin America. Yet only in Peru was 


bh 


Both regimes have been in fact most stable when the growth of per capita 
GNP was in an intermediate range of 0 to 5 per cent per annum. When per capita 
income declined, democracies ran a 9.5 and dictatorships a 14.9 per cent risk of 
not surviving the current year. When growth was positive but less than 5 per cent 
per annum, democracies faced a 4.8 and dictatorships a 8.9 chance of not 
surviving. But when growth was rapid, more than 5 per cent, democracies ran a 
12.8 per cent and dictatorships a 12.5 per cent risk. But the numbers are too 
small to make much of these patterns. 

Note that Olson [1961] and Huntington [1968] both thought that democracies, 
but not dictatorships, are vulnerable to rapid growth. Olson provided two 
alternative explanations but we find neither convincing. More plausible is the 
argument, which has some affinity to O'Donnell [1975], that rapid growth results 
from higher investment and thus reduced consumption and dictatorships repress the 
resulting dissatisfaction. But even if rapid growth results from higher 
investment, and the relation between the two is far from immediate, when growth 
is rapid, the share of investment in GDP may increase without consumption levels 
falling. Olson puts more stakes on the argument that rapid growth causes 
increased social mobility, uprooting, and makes individuals vulnerable to 
recruitment by “extremist” movements. But, even if this is true, this surely is 
not a process that takes place within a year or two, and our data show that the 
effect is contemporaneous. Hence, we are left with a puzzle. 


The most dramatic scenario has been painted by Flisfisch [1986: 15]: "1) 
bajo condiciones democraticas, hay una tendencia de conjuncto de los actores al 
empleo generalizado de estrategias de presion social; 2) bajo condiciones de 
estancamiento agudo, el uso generalizado de estrategias de presion social 
refuerza y prolonga el estancamiento; 3) con tiempo suficiente, una situacion de 
estancamiento agudo genera efectos politicos desentabilizadores: 4) el resultado 
mas probable de esos efectos el la imniciacion de un nuevo ciclo de 
militarizacion, posiblemente con caracteristicas aun mas represivas que los 
anteriores.” 
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democracy subverted (in fact, after 1988); in all other countries it survived 
even when the gross national product fell by as much as ten per cent in one year, 
under hyperinflation and sharp increases in poverty. The fact is that democracies 
have withstood this economic debacle. 


One reason why democracies turned out to be surprisingly resilient during 
the 1980s 1s the international political climate. At least since World War II, 
regimes in South America came and went in cycles. Any year, most regimes were 
either democratic or authoritarian: in 1947 and again in 1959-61 there was only 
one authoritarian regime, in the dark years of 1976-78 there were only two 
democratic ones. Hence, there are reasons to think that regimes spill over 
borders: the probability that a country has a perticular regime is not 
independent of the regimes that rule other countries. 


When the particular factors discussed above are considered jointly, the 
number of democracies in the region during the particular year (OD), the square 
root of the number of past transitions to authoritarianism (SNSTA), the number 
of coups during the past three years (C), executive turnover during the past 
three years (H), as well as economic conditions (DG) affect the regime (REG) that 
a country has during the particular year. 86 per cent of cases, that is regimes 
during a particular year, are classified correctly on the basis of these 
variables and country specific dummies, a significant result. 


*** Table 4 Here *** 


Since a positive coefficient in Table 3 indicates that an authoritarian 
regime is more likely when the value of a particular variable is larger, the 


8 We formulate this observation in such agnostic terms, since the 


mechanisms by which the external effects operate are not clear to us. 


Starr [1991] tried to distinguish statistically "global," "regional,” and 
"neighborhood" effects on regime transitions. He found evidence that all three 
levels matter (and the regional effect is strong in Latin America) but did not 
assess their relative importance. 


in turn, Whitehead [1991] and Schmitter [1991] distinguished mechanisms by 
which these effects are transmitted. Whitehead identified three forms of pressure 
in favor of democratization: contagion, consent, and control. Schmitter added a 
fourth: conditionality. Contagion refers to the diffusion of experiences from 
one country to another, essentially by demonstration effect. Consent is also a 
voluntary mechanism, involving the promotion of norms by international groups, 
such as the NGOs. Control and conditionality, in contrast, entail sanctions for 
governments that do not comply with policy prescriptions of, respectively, 
bilateral and multilateral donors. Thus governments of the industrial countries 
and the World Bank have joined forces to condition aid on elimination of 
corruption, protection of human rights, limits on arms expenditures, and in some 
cases, steps towards democracy. The European Community has specifically limited 
membership to democracies and even in the Western Hemisphere the long-moribund 
Organization of the American States recently has made some attempts to defend 
democracy in Haiti and Peru. 
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signs of the coefficients are those one would expect. Each democracy in the 
region (OD) decreases the probability that any country is ruled by an 
authoritarian regime by 0.13: a confirmation of the hypothesis that regimes come 
in "waves." Countries where democracies was subverted in the past (SNSTA) are 
more likely to have an authoritarian regime at the present.’ Finally, the 
coefficient on the variable DG, which represents the effect of economic 
conditions is not significant.!! 


The most striking conclusion of this analysis is that the impact of 
international factors and of national political histories overwhelmed economic 
conditions in determining the political regimes. When the international climate 
was propitious for democracy, countries which have not had a recent experience 
of authoritarianism were almost certain to have democratic regimes, regardless 
of economic conditions. Clearly, this is not a topic to be sanguine about, but 
our results indicate that the causal link between economic crises and the 
survival of democratic regimes is less strong than it is generally assumed. 


Political Regimes and Economic Growth 


Now that we know something about determinants of regimes, we can address 
the original question: their impact on economic growth. 


The post-war economic history of Latin America can be divided grossly into 
two periods. Until roughly 1980, South American countries grew at a relatively 
rapid pace; afterwards, the region faced a profound crisis. The average per 


capita income in South America doubled during the 1946-1980 period, only to 


) Specifying the manner in which a country's past affects the present is 


not simple. One way may be that the regime a country had last year affects the 
likelihood of having this regime this year: all the history is resumed in the 
immediate past. Another possibility is that memories of a more distant past 
linger: the cumulative number of years under either regime, the duration of 
continuous last spells under authoritarianism, the cumulative experience of 
transitions to authoritarianism may affect the present regime. We have tested 
several other mechanisms [see Heckman 1981 for a general formulation], but we 
discovered that the number of past transitions to authoritarianism is the 
historical feature that matter most. Yet these features are still insufficient 
to capture the effect of country specific traits on regimes: some factors that 
we could not identify continue to differentiate the particular countries. 

© it may be surprising that we do not consider the level of economic 
development. Indeed, when LEVEL (defined as per capita GNP) is introduced into 
this analysis, the coefficient is negative and highly significant, appearing to 
confirm the hypothesis of Lipset [1960], according to which democracy is more 
likely at higher levels of development. Our analysis suggests, however, that the 
causal direction of this relation is not the one postulated by Lipset. Suppose 
that growth slows down as level increases and that, as we already know, 
democracies are more likely to survive when growth is slower. Then there will be 
more democracies at higher levels but not for Lipset's reasons: growth rates 
rather than levels affect regime selection. 
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decline in the 1980s. By 1988, average per capita income was the same as in 1973. 


What about the impact of political regimes on economic growth? According 
to the ECLA data, between 1947 and 1988, the unweighted average rate of growth 
of per capita income in the region was 1.53 per cent per annum. Under democratic 
regimes incomes grew at the average rate of 1.12 per cent while under 
authoritarian regimes they grew at the average rate of 2.09 per cent." If 
these means are compared, their difference is statistically significant at the 
0.005 level. And if we analyze the effect of regimes on growth by a standard 
regression model in which other relevant factors are statistically controlled, 
we will discover that authoritarianism has a positive and significant effect on 
growth. Hence, it may appear that democracy is an obstacle to economic growth, 
that we are forced to choose between democracy and development. 


Fortunately, this conclusion--indeed, any conclusion based on _ such 
procedures-~is unwarranted.“ For suppose that in fact regimes do not affect 
growth and note what we already know: that dictatorships are more likely than 
democracies to disappear when they perform badly. Thus when times are bad for 
growth, there will be more democracies; when times are propitious, there will be 
more dictatorships. And we will observe exactly what we just did: a difference 
in favor of dictatorships. Indeed, we used computer simulation to generate growth 
rates under the assumption that regimes make no difference for growth (that both 
grew at the actual average rate for the 1946-1988 plus or minus a random 
variation) and under the actually observed probabilities of regime survival under 
different economic conditions. We reproduced exactly the observed patterns. 


Political regimes have no effect on economic growth. When we take into 
account the manner in which regimes survive and die, and examine the effect of 
regimes on growth independently of this process of “regime selection,” we 
discover that, on the average, there is no difference between the two regimes. 
When we calculate the rates of growth which each country would have experienced 
under each regime had both regimes faced the same conditions, this "unbiased" 
average rate of growth is 1.70 for democracies (with the standard deviation of 
1.26) and for authoritarian regimes it is 1.53 (2.25). Hence, as Table 5 
indicates, the observed difference is due entirely to regime selection rather 
than to their effect on growth. 


ate sto 


*** Table 5 Here ** 


Those regimes which we observed as authoritarian performed better than 
authoritarian regimes would have done in general had they faced the full range 


st Our data cover the period 1946-1988 but since we use lagged growth as an 
independent variable, we can conduct the analyses only since 1947. 1946 was an 
exceptionally good year for growth: if we include it, the average rate of growth 
for all countries was 1.65, for democracies 1.31 and for authoritarian regimes 


i This is why we do not review innumerable past studies that employed such 
methods. See Przeworski and Limongi [1993] for a methodological critique of past 
research. 
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of conditions experienced by South American countries during the period under 
scrutiny. In turn, those regimes which we observed as democratic grew much slower 
than democracies would have had they existed under the same conditions as the 
authoritarian regimes. Dictatorships flourished under conditions propitious to 
growth, while democracies encountered a full range of conditions, an excellent 
international situation during the immediate aftermath of the war and a profound 
international crisis during the 1980s. Hence, it is regime selection that 
explains the observed differences in growth. 


it may seem strange to assess the impact of regimes by reverting to 
counterfactuals. But is this not what the question calls for? To conclude that 
a particular regime had a positive impact on the growth, we must determine what 
the growth rate would have been if the country had the alternative regime under 
the same conditions. There is no other way to answer the comparative question: 
ceteris paribus assumptions in general are just crutches for the search of 
counterfactuals. 


Suppose that whenever a country in fact had an authoritarian regime it 
would have been a democracy, and vice versa. We can calculate unbiased values 
under this counterfactual assumption. Table 6A shows that while the unbiased rate 
of growth is higher for dictatorships when the regimes were actually 
authoritarian than for democracies when they were in fact democratic, democratic 
regimes would have grown slightly faster under both conditions. 


*** Table 6 Here *** 


Note that either regime would have grown faster when the actual regimes 
were in fact authoritarian than when they were democratic. Table 6B shows that 
when economic conditions were relatively better for democracies they were much 
worse than when they were relatively favorable to dictatorship. 


What then drives growth under the two regimes? We must begin with a note 
of caution. Statistical analyses of economic growth are notoriously weak. They 
explain little variance and they are highly sensitive to the specification 
{Levine and Renelt, 1991 a and b]. Since our purpose, however, was not to explain 
growth in general but only to assess the partial effect of regimes, we adopted 
an agnostic, “black box,” approach. We simply summarized all the domestic 
economic conditions under the growth rate during the preceding year (LAGI) and 
all the international conditions under the average growth rate of all the less 
developed countries during the particular year (LDC). To test the neoclassical 
“convergence” hypothesis, according to which growth rate slow down as the country 
becomes more developed, we introduced the LEVEL of per capita GNP. To control the 
effect of transitions, we introduced a TT dummy variable for the years when it 
occurred. Finally, we found that authoritarian regimes tend to growth faster at 
a medium level of development, represented by the dummy variable NL. 


*** Table 7 Here *** 


Note that even if the variables are the same, their effect on growth is to 
some extent regime specific: authoritarian regimes are more sensitive both to 
international and past domestic economic conditions. We discovered that when all 
LDCs grew by one per cent, South American authoritarian regimes grew by 0.94 per 
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cent and democratic regimes at 0.53 per cent. Growth under dictatorships is more 
autocorrelated than under democracies: the respective coefficients on LAGI are 
are 0.23 and 0.15. Since authoritarian regimes taken altogether exhibit much 
higher variance of growth rates than all democracies, this finding indicates that 
particular authoritarian regimes tend to perform in a relatively uniform fashion 
but different authoritarian regimes differ greatly in their performance. 
Transitions to authoritarianism are costly: they lower the growth rate by almost 
1.7 per cent. Transitions to democracy appear to have no effect on growth. 


Political Regimes, Investment, and Economic Growth 


The main argument of those who think that democracy hinders economic growth 
is that it unleashes pressures for immediate consumption, which occurs at the 
cost of investment [Galenson 1959, De Schweinitz 1959 and 1964, Huntington 1968, 
Huntington and Dominguez 1975, Crozier, Huntington and Watanuki 1975]. 
Democracy is thus inimical to economic development. Moreover, via a rather 
dubious inference, proponents of this view conclude that dictatorships are 
therefore better able to force savings and launch economic growth. 


Yet democracy has its proponents. O'Flaherty [1990] and Sah and Stiglitz 
{ 1986, 1988] argued that the “informational efficiency” of democracy results in 
a better allocation of resources. And authoritarianism has its opponents. A 
recent body of literature argues that autonomous regimes are predatory. They act 
in their own interest, and they end up not only appropriating but also 
misaillocating resources | Barro 1990, Findlay 1990, Olson 1991, Przeworski 1990]. 


Our results appear not to support either side. Yet they may support both, 
rather than neither. If democracies sacrifice investment in favor of current 


is According to Huntington and Dominguez (1975: 60), "The interest of the 
voters generally lead parties to give the expansion of personal consumption a 
higher priority via~-a-vis investment than it would receive in a non-democratic 
system. In the Soviet Union, for instance, the percentage of GNP devoted to 
consumption was driven down from 65% in 1928 to 52% in 1937. It is most unlikely 
that a competitive party system would have sustained a revolution from above like 
this.” 

4 fo cite a recent statement by Vaman Rao, “Economic development is a 
process for which huge investments in personnel and material are required. Such 
investment programs imply cuts in current consumption that would be painful at 
the low levels of living that exist in almost all developing societies. 
Governments must resort to strong measures and they enforce them with an iron 
hand in order to marshall the surpluses needed for investment. If such measures 
were put to a popular vote, they would surely be defeated. No political party can 
hope to win a democratic election on a platform of current sacrifices for a 
bright future.” | 1984: 75} 


At least, Huntington et al. wrote during a period when many dictatorships, 
“authoritarian” and "totalitarian" did grow rapidly. Yet Rao's assertion was made 
in 1984, after the failure of several Latin American authoritarian regimes and 
of the Eastern European communist regimes was already apparent. 
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consumption and if dictatorships misaliocate resources, then both arguments can 
be true, yet these effects may cancel each other in their impact on growth. 
Hence, we need to examine the impact of regimes separately on the rate of 
investment and on its efficiency. 


Economists like to explain economic growth in terms of "direct causes,” 
that is, investment, population growth, and technical progress, and this is one 
approach we adopted.! Since the ECLA data not include investment, we used the 
Summers-Heston data set which measures GNP in purchasing power parity (PPP) 1985 
US dollars. This data set covers only the period from 1950 to 1988 and, although 
the ECLA and PPP growth rates are highly correlated, the absolute numbers differ 
quite significantly. While the ECLA average rate of growth for this period is 
1.49 (0.98 for democracies and 2.11 for dictatorships), the PPP average rate of 
growth is 1.73, 1.67 for democracies*’ and 1.79 for authoritarian regimes. In 
turn, the observed average rate of investment for the was 16.64 for the entire 
sample, 16.96 among democracies and 16.25 among dictatorships. 


*** Table 8 Here *** 


We estimated this model in two steps: (1) we examined the impact of 
exogenous variables’ on investment under each regime, taking into account the 
effect of selection, and then (2) we examined the effect of investment on growth 
under each regime, using a standard equation including the rate of population 
growth (POPG), investment (1). and again correcting for the effect of selection. 
The first equation tells us whether regimes differ in their capacity to mobilize 
investment: the second whether they differ in allocative efficiency, that is, in 
the effectiveness with which they use investment. 


*** Table 9 Here *** 


The conclusions we draw from the results presented in Table 9 are that: (1) 
kegimes do not differ in their effect on growth: again, the difference between 
unbiased values is small. (2) Authoritarian regimes are not more effective in 
forcing savings. If anything. both the observed and the unbiased values of 
investment, are somewhat higher for democratic regimes. (3) The two regimes are 


‘> De Gregorio [1992] applied this approach to 12 Latin American countries 
between 1950 and 1985. He discovered that investment had a positive and 
significant effect on growth. Yet investment, population growth, and country 
dummies explained jointly only 18 per cent of variance of growth. 

Ie PPP measures tend to attribute very high growth to 01il countries. About 
one half of the difference between our ECLA and PPP measures is due to Venezuela 
under democracy. 


i] 


The variables are: the price of investment goods (PIN), is the logarithm 
of exchange rate (LXR), the total GNP (SIZE), the RGPTT per capital income 
(LEVEL), a dummy variabie for regime transitions (TT), and a dummy variable for 
medium level of development NL). Initially. we also introduced the international 
demand variable, LDC, into the investment equation. To our surprise, it played 
no role. 
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about equal in exploiting investment: one dollar in investment generates 0.25 
under authoritarianism and 0.28 under democracy. (4) Population (and presumably 
labor force) growth contributes significantly to growth under authoritarianism 
but it retards growth under democracy. 


In conclusion, the observed difference in growth is due to the process by 
which political regimes survive and die rather than to their economic effects. 
At least in South America between 1946 and 1988, political regimes had no impact 
on economic growth, directly or indirectly. 


Political Regimes, Political Instability and Economic Growth 


Many readers, particularly economists, will not be surprised by these 
conclusions, arguing that it is not regimes per se but their stability that 
affects growth. Since uncertainty is supposed to reduce investment, while coups 
and irregular executive turnover introduce havoc, any kind of political 
instability should have a negative effect on economic growth. This is a 
complicated topic, since instability can effect growth in many different manners. 


First, regimes and their internal stability may be related: regimes may 
differ in their internal stability, internal instability may be a cause of regime 
change. Given data limitations we could test this hypothesis only with regard to 
one variable: executive turnover, or HEADS. This variable measures the changes 
of chief executive during a given year or, in some models, in the past three 
years. Altogether, there were 312 years without executive turnover, 81 years when 
one change occurred, 23 years when the executive changed twice, and four cases 
when it changed three times. We discovered that there is no difference in regimes 
in the frequency of executive turnover: the overall mean is 0.33 (N=420), the 
democratic mean is 0.31 (N=252), the authoritarian is 0.35 (N=178). Secondly, and 
perhaps surprisingly, regime transitions are not preceded by intra-regime 
executive turnover: there were 26 transitions following the years in which no 
turnover occurred, about 9 per cent, and il transitions following the years with 
at least one change of chief executive, about i0 per cent. Hence, we conclude 
that regimes and within regime instability are independent.** Regimes do not 
ditfer in their internal stability while changes of chief executives during 
preceding year do not announce regime change. 


Secondly, growth may influence within regime stability. Indeed, there is 
some evidence that authoritarian regimes experience more executive turnover when 
per capita incomes decline than when they grow: the average number of changes 
when growth is negative is 0.54 (N=41), the average when growth is positive is 
0.30 (N=137). Democratic regimes appear insensitive to economic conditions: the 
average under decline is 0.34 (N= 74), under growth 0.30 (N=168). Finally, we 
already know that authoritarian regimes are more likely to die when economic 
conditions are bad. while democracies die or survive independently of the rate 


ig The bivariate (probit) correlation between regimes and HEADS 
(dichotomized as "no change” and "at least one change”) controlled for growth is 


x 
t 


of growth. 


It is within this context that we investigate the impact of instability, 
always understood as executive turnover, on growth. We assume that there is no 
interdependence between regimes and their internal stability.*’ while we allow 
for feedbacks from growth to intra-regime stability and from growth to 
regimes. 


Note that if growth affects both regime survival and their internal 
stability. then instability should show up in explanations of regimes, as it does 
in fact in the results presented in Table 4. To this extent our base model is 
misspecified by the omission of the effect of growth on intra-regime stability. 
To endogenize instability, we examined innumerable variants of this model, using 
as variables measuring instability (1) the number of heads of state during the 
previous one, three, or five years, (2) the recent occurrence of coups, with 
different lag structures, (3) a moving average of the number of heads of state 
under authoritarianism and dummies for electoral periods and electoral turnover 
under democracy, and (4) a rational expectation variable which measures how far 
a regime had to go before it died. Yet instability does not affect growth in this 
manner: coefficients are almost never significant and when they are they make 
littie sense.“’ Fast growing democracies are more likely to experience coups but 
coups have no significant effect on growth. The only finding that seems robust 
is that democracies grow faster when they follow authoritarian regimes that ended 
up in a period of executive instability. 


A correctly specified model, in our view, show allow growth to affect both 
regimes and within regime instability. Yet within this model again neither 
regimes nor their internal stability affects growth. We present the results in 
two versions: in one we collapsed two and three changes of chief executives, in 
the second we collapsed all the changes together. 


*** Table 10 Here *** 


‘+ This is a fundamental assumption since it serves to reject several 


models which generate resuits qualitatively different from those reported below, 
we think from a correctly specified model. If we allow regimes and their internal 
stability to be mutually interdependent or the internal stability to affect 
regimes, we will discover that stable authoritarian regimes grew somewhat faster 
than stable or unstable democracies, while unstable authoritarian regimes were 
a disaster. Hence, under this specification both regimes (democracy better) and 
stability (stable better) will show to have effects. Yet we are convinced that 
these models are misspecified: all these models, and we have tested 14 
alternative specifications, have coefficients very close to the biased ones, and 
they differ from the biased OLS only in the values of constants. which indicates 
that the expected values of errors are not zero and the estimates are biased. In 
other terms. we believe that these models incorrectly specify the selection bias. 
Detaiis of these estimations are available upon request. 
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De Gregorio [1992: 77] also reports that the number of strikes, number 
of government crises, number of coups, revolutions and riots had no significant 
effect on growth in his analysis. 
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We find neither the effect of regimes nor of their internal stability. The 
unbiased means for the two regimes are 1.73 for democracies and 1.54 for 
dictatorships: again a small, but not statistically significant, difference in 
favor of democracies. The unbiased means for different levels of instability are 
almost identical. 


Conclusion 


Contrary to Diamond and Linz [1989: 17], who claimed that “Economic crisis 
represents one of the most common threats to democratic stability,” we found that 
democracies in South America have been quite invulnerable to bad economic 
conditions. Their survival depended more on the international political climate 
and past political history than on economic performance. In turn, authoritarian 
regimes were more vuinerable to economic crises. As a result, authoritarian 
regimes disappeared more frequently when economic conditions, particularly the 
international economic conditions, were inauspicious for growth, while democratic 
regimes survived under such circumstances. This is why we end up observing that 
authoritarian regimes perform better. Once we recognize that regimes are not 
equally sensitive to bad economic conditions, this difference disappears. Regimes 
in South America had no effect on growth: given conditions, they performed more 
or less the same. 


We could not find support either for the view, popular in the 1960s and 
1970s, that democracies slow down growth by sacrificing investment to current 
consumption, or for the view, popular recently, that dictatorships misallocate 


resources. The rate of investment is about the same for the two regimes as is the 
marginal productivity of investment. 


Finally, we failed to discover that political instability within each 
regime is pernicious for growth. While such effect may show up in some models, 
we believe that the correct specification leads to the conclusion that neither 
regimes nor their internal stability affected economic growth in South America. 


We must end this discussion with a strongly worded note of caution. If this 
paper has been long on statistical analyses and short on theory, it was because 
we do not want to draw any general lessons. Latin America is different from the 
rest of the world: it sticks out in about every statistical analysis we have 
seen. It has more authoritarian regimes and more coups than other countries at 
the same level of development; along with Africa, it grew slower than the rest 
of the world during the 1980s. Moreover, our preliminary analyses of other 
regions indicate that several of the major patterns found here do not hold 
elsewhere. even among countries matched for the level of development or for 
economic performance. Hence, this should be treated as a historical study of the 
ten South American countries between 1946 and 1988. Nothing guarantees that the 
patterns described here are to be expected elsewhere or will hold in the future. 
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Appendix I: The Statistical Model and the Estimation Procedures 
Here we summarize the models and the estimation procedures. 


The basic model, used to generate Tables 4, 5, and 7, consists of two 
equations. The "selection" equation specifies the process by which regimes are 
established, last. and die. The “performance” equation specifies economic growth. 


Let REG(3) stand for regime, j = 1 for Authoritarianism and j = 0 for 
Democracy. Let Z be a vector of variables that exogenously affect regimes, let 
G stand for economic growth, and let XG represent a vector of exogenous variables 
influencing growth. Then the theoretical model is: 


REG = F(Z, G) (1) 
G G(XG. REG) (2) 


We estimate it as follows. First we do a reduced form probit on (1), then 
we estimate by OLS (2) for each regime separately, using the hazard rates 
calculated from (1) as an instrument for REG. then we reestimate the entire 
system by maximum likelihood, we generate unbiased values from the MLEs, and we 
do structural probit. using these unbiased values (This is basically a "Heckit” 
procedure, augmented by the MLE: see Greene 1990). 


The model with investment, which generated Tables 8 and 9 is 


= F(Z, G) (3) 
1(XINV, REG) (4) 
G(XG, I, REG) (5) 


where XINV stands for the vector of variables influencing investment. Note that 
we assume a recursive structure between I and G. 


We estimated this model as follows. First, we did a reduced for probit on 
REG, with Z. XG, and XINV as exogenous variables. Then for each regime we did OLS 
on (4) with hazard rates as instruments for REG, and we used this to get unbiased 
values for investment. Then we did the same on (5), and again derived unbiased 
values. Doing ML on the system (3), (5) makes no difference for coefficients of 
XG, while the Hessian for the system (3), (4) is singular. 


Finally, the model with instability, reported in Table 10, is 


H(XINST, G) (6) 
= G(XG, INST, REG) (7) 
F(Z, G) (8) 


regime age 


‘1 if we allow G to influence I, the R-squared will be negative, which 
indicates that the model is misspecified. Moreover, while the qualitative results 


remain the same, the unbiased estimates for investment assume unreasonable 
values. 
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REG 
G 
HEADS 
G 
REG 
where XINST are the exogenous variables that affect instability: [Xx 


(AGE), a dummy for election years (DINS), and a dummy for transition (TT). 


Here the procedure was the following. We estimated a reduced form of (6) 
(by binomial or ordered probits depending whether HEADS were dichotomized or 
trichotomized) and we kept the hazard rates as instruments. Then for each value 
of HEADS we estimated (7) with XG :nd the hazard rates on the right hand side, 
and we kept the predicted values of G. Still for each value of HEADS, we followed 
with probit on REG, using the values of G predicted by the estimation of (7) and 
we generated hazard rates from this estimation. Then we reestimated (7) and (8) 
by MLE, and generated final unbiased values of G for each level of HEADS and each 
REG. Note that it made no difference whether G appeared in (6), so it appears 
that HEADS are exogenous with regard to G and REG. 


We should warn that selection models are in general quite sensitive to the 
specification: minor changes in the selection equation can flip signs of the 
hazard rates in the performance equations and affect the unbiased means. Hence, 
our conclusion that regimes do not matter for growth is to a large extent 
influenced by the simulation results: we can reproduce the statistical results 
based on the actually observed with results generated under the assumption that 
regimes grow at the same rate. We consider, therefore, that we were unable to 
reject the null hypothesis that regimes do not matter for growth. 


a 
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Appendix II: Data Sources 
1. Regime Classification 


A full description of our regime classification is a subject of a separate 
memo, available on request from the authors. Here we can only outline our general 
procedure. 


We proceeded in three steps: (1) We perused the literature on transitions 
to democracy and made a list of regime classifications used. (2) We used the 
Banks Political Data File (from POLITY II) and coded the regimes mechanically by 
considering as authoritarian all regimes which had at least one of the following 
features: they were not “civilian,” the chief executive was a military, the chief 
executive was not elected, legislature was "ineffective," or legislature was not 
elected. Finally, (3) in case of discrepancies between these two classifications 
we resolved them by delving into historical details. We dated transitions to the 
years when either anti-democratic coups occurred or the newly elected officials 
assumed office under democracy. We accredited the entire year when the transition 
occurred to the new regime. 


The resulting classification, which was used to generate Table 1 and which 
underlied the entire analysis, is the following: 


COUNTRY 


ARGENTINA 
ARGENTINA 
ARGENTINA 
ARGENTINA 
ARGENTINA 
ARGENTINA 
ARGENTINA 
ARGENTINA 
ARGENTINA 
BOLIVIA 
BOLIVIA 
BOLIVIA 
BOLIVIA 
BOLIVIA 
BOLIVIA 
BOLIVIA 
BOLIVIA 
BOLIVIA 
BOLIVIA 
BRASIL 
BRASIL 
BRASIL 
CHILE 
CHILE 
COLOMBIA 
COLOMBIA 
COLOMBIA 
ECUADOR 
ECUADOR 
ECUADOR 
ECUADOR 
ECUADOR 
ECUADOR 
PARAGUAY 
PERU 

PERU 

PERU 

PERU 

PERU 

PERU 

PERU 
URUGUAY 
URUGUAY 
URUGUAY 
VENEZUELA 
VENEZUELA 
VENEZUELA 


Orr NM We We 


— 
SNF AN WN We FW 


CONNF ENN WEE WO 


Nh 


WwW 


ue 
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W 
wr 


or 
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| 
REG# REG 1ST LAST LAST MEAN G 
YEAR YEAR AGE 
1 DEM 46 54 04 
2 AUT 55 57 14 
3 DEM 58 96 
4 AUT 62 62 -9.12 
5 DEM 63 65 18 
6 AUT 66 72 42 
7 DEM 73. .09 
8 AUT 76 
4 DEM 83 88 
10 AUT 46 46 
il DEM 47 50 
12 AUT 5155 62 
13 DEM 56 63 91 
| 14 AUT 64 65 41 
15 DEM 66 67 34 
16 AUT 68 78 .77 
17 DEM 79° 46 
18 AUT 80 81 .79 
19 DEM 82 88 50 
20 DEM 46 63 41 
21 AUT 64 84 50 
22 DEM 85 88 68 
23 DEM 46 72 84 
24 AUT 73-88 62 
25 DEM 46 52 79 
26 AUT 53 57 
27 DEM 58 .08 
28 AUT 46 46 .60 
29 DEM 47 62 83 
30 AUT 63 65 3 95 
31 DEM 66 69 4 <2 
32 AUT 70 678 9 56 
33 DEM 79 «88 10 44 
34 AUT 46 88 43 . 66 
35 DEM 46 47 2 61 
36 AUT 48 55 8 58 
37 DEM 56 «61 6 43 
38 AUT 62 62 1 72 
| 39 DEM 63 67 5 61 
40 AUT 68 79 12 22 
41 DEM 80 88 9 8.17 
42 DEM 46 72 97 
43 AUT 7384 83 
44 DEM 85 88 04 
45 DEM 46 47 
46 AUT 48 58 ph 
47 DEM 59 
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1ST YEAR IS A REGIME ENTERS THE SAMPLE 

LAST YEAR 1S THE LAST FULL YEAR OF A REGIME 
LAST AGE IS THE AGE AT DEATH 

N IS THE NUMBER OF YEARS 

MEAN G IS THE AVERAGE RATE OF (ECLA) GROWTH 


2. Political Variables 


Some political variables, namely, the past transitions to authoritarianism 
(SNSTA) and transitions (TT) were generated from this basic table. 


The coups and chief executives were taken from POLITY II and accumulated 
over year, three, or five years. 


3. Economic Variables 
The ECLA data were taken from their publications listed below, the PPP data 


are based on the Summers-Heston data set, taken from the release in Studies in 
Income and Weaith. 


| 
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Table 1: History of Political Regimes, 1946-1988 


Country Number” Number’ of Age of Average duration’ of 
of Democracies Dictatorships Regimes Democracies Dictatorships 
Regimes in 1946 


Ali 


> 


18(+8) 19(+2) 10.7 


4+ 4.8+ 
4+ 44+ 
11.0+ 
1- 41.0 
21.0+ 
2+ 10.0+ 
NONE 

7.3+ 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


DWH WOO 


16.5+ 


o 


A"-" indicates that a particular regime was already in existence in 1946: "left- 
hand censoring." A "+" indicates that a particular regime was still in existence 
in 1988: "right-hand" censoring. Average durations are biased by the right hand 
side, but not left-hand side censoring. 


a Without Paraguay. If the Paraguayan regime is considered 15 years old in 1946, 
the average duration of authoritarian spells is 9.9 years. b Incomplete and 
complete spells are included. c Complete spells only. 


Source: See Appendix II 


= 
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Table 2: Cumulative Survival Probabilities and Hazard Rates, by Regime 
Triannual Data 


A. Both Regimes 

Duration Enter Cnsrd At Risk Exited Survival Rate Hazard Rate 
0. -0000 (0.000) 0.0536 (0.020) 
‘= -8511 (0.052) 0.1212 (0.034) 
6. -5892 (0.072) 0.0741 (0.033) 
9; -4714 (0.075) 0.1333 (0.053) 
42 -3142 (0.072) 0.0667 (0.047) 
(0.070) 0.0417 (0.042) 
18. -2269 (0.068) 0.0513 (0.051) 
yi 1944 (0.065) 0.0606 (0.060) 
24. -1620 (0.062) 0.0000 (0.000) 
at -1620 (0.062) 0.0000 (0.000) 
30. -1620 (0.062) 0.0952 (0.094) 
33. (0.058) 0.0000 (0.000) 
36.¢ -1215 (0.058) 0.0000 (0.000) 
39. (0.058) 0.2222 (0.210) 
42. -0608 (0.052) 0.0000 (0.000) 

Only regime survived more that 42 years; died at 57. 


COD OOO OOO 
KH 


| 
UNS 


B. Authoritarian Only 
Duration Enter Cnsrd At Risk Exited Survival Rate Hazard Rate 
4 1.0000 (0.000) 0.0702 (0.035) 
6 0.8095 (0.086) 0.1429 (0.057) 


0.0- 
3.0- 
6.0- 
9.0- 
12.0- 
15.0- 
18.0- 
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0.5238 (0.109) 0.1053 (0.060) 
0.3810 (0.106) 0.1538 (0.086) 
0.2381 (0.093) 0.1667 (0.114) 
0.1429 (0.076) 0.0000 (0.000) 
0.1429 (0.076) 0.0000 (0.000) 

21.0- 0.1429 (0.076) 0.2222 (0.210) 

24 .0- 0.0714 (0.063) 0.0000 (0.000) 
Only one regime survived more that 22 years; it died at 57. 


C. Democratic Regimes Only 

Duration Enter Cnsrd At Risk Exited Survival Rate Hazard Rate 
0.0- 26 26 1.0000 (0.000) 0.0408 (0.024) 
3.0- ; 22 0.8846 (0.063) 0.1053 (0.042) 
6.0- 14 0.6434 (0.096) 0.0513 (0.036) 
9.0- 10 0.5514 (0.102) 0.1176 (0.067) 
12.0- 0.3860 (0.107) 0.0000 (0.000) 
43. 0.3860 (0.107) 0.0606 (0.060) 
18. 0.3217 (0.107) 0.0741 (0.074) 
Zi. 0.2573 (0.103) 0.0000 (0.000) 
24. 0.2573 (0.103) 0.0000 (0.000) 
27. 0.2573 (0.103) 0.0000 (0.000) 
30. 0.2573 (0.103) 0.1333 (0.131) 
36.0 0.1716 (0.098) 0.0000 (0.000) 

Only one regime survived more that 32 years; it died at 41. 


OOO 
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Table 3a: Cummulative Hazard Rate, Conditional on Positive and Negative 
Growth Rates During the Current Year 


Regime Democracy Authoritarian 


Rate of growth positive negative positive negative 


0.063 0.094 0.085 0.171 
0.132 0.162 0.163 0.317 
0.212 0.236 0.248 0.415 
0.258 0.290 0.312 0.513 
0.310 0.290 0.376 0.586 


Table 3b: Regime Duration as a Function of Growth, by Regime. 
The Dependent Variable is Regime Duration. Logistic Distribution. 


Variable Coefficient Std. Error t-ratio Prob;t;2x 


AUTHORITARIAN 


Constant 0.796 0.42628 
G 1.770 0.07668 


DEMOCRATIC 
Constant 2.3871 0.7309 3.266 0.00109 


G -0.14906 - 3504 “0.425 0.67058 
o 0.75137 0.1781 4.218 0.00002 


The variable o indicates that a regime was “right-hand censored," that is that 
it was still around in 1988. We also ran this analysis excluding regimes that 
were "left-hand censored,’ that is, already around in 1946: results did not 
differ. 


| 
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Table 4: Structural Probit Analysis of Regimes, 1947-1988 


DEPENDENT VARIABLE =REG CHOICES = 2 
420 TOTAL OBSERVATIONS 
178 OBSERVATIONS AT ONE (Authoritarian) 
242 OBSERVATIONS AT ZERO (Democracies) 


Log~Likelihood -138.9164 
Restricted (Slopes=0) Log-L. -286.2266 
Chi-Squared (14) 294.6203 
Significance Level 0 .0000000 


Variable Partial Effect*® Std. Error t-ratio Prob;t;2x 


Constant -0.88727E-01 
-0.40663E-01 

OD 23156 

0.43877 

-0.15106 

- 64966 

-29241 

- 12088 

-55697 

-47615 

=O 

-0.44689 

3.0097 
-0.55099E-01 

0.37855 


1846 -0.481 
-2688E-0O1 -1.513 
-2126E-01 -6.189 
-8204E-01 5.348 
-3937E-01 -3.837 
- 1002 6.483 
-1573 -1.859 
- 1639 -0.737 
1447 .849 
- 1562 -048 
.098 
1524 
-77 .179 
- 1358 -406 
-1554 


- 63085 
- 13031 
-00000 
- 00000 
-00012 
-00000 
-06300 
-46084 
-00012 
-00230 
-03590 
-00336 
85756 
- 68489 
-01488 


— 


a Since in non-linear models coefficients do not show partial effects, these are 
partial derivatives of regime with regard to each independent variable. Standard errors 
are corrected, as are t-ratios. See Greene (1990: 664). The country dummies represent 
deviations from Venezuela, which is not included. 


Frequencies of actual & predicted outcomes 

Predicted outcome has maximum probability. 
Predicted 

Actual DEM AUT TOTAL 


DEM 21 242 
AUT 141 178 


TOTAL 258 162 420 


Proportion of Correct Predictions: 86.1 
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Table 5: Observed and Unbiased Rates of Growth Under Each Regime. 
ECLA Data. 1947-1988. 


Regime Mean Std. Dev. Minimum Maximum Cases 


Observed: 
Both 


Dictatorships 
Democracies 


Unbiased: 


Dictatorships 
Democracies 


1.5343 4.5019 ~-14.89 30.29 420 
P| 2.0908 5.0721 -14.89 30.29 178 

1.1249 3.9930 14.28 12.59 242 
1.5268 2.2470 -5.63 10.44 420 

1.7028 1.2647 “2.35 6.72 420 
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Table 6A: Unbiased Rates of Growth of Both Regimes, by the Actually Observed Regimes, 
ECLA data, 1947-1988 


Unbiased Values Under 
Authoritarianism Democracy 


Authoritarian 1.89 
(N=178) 
Actual Regime 


Democratic 
(N=242) 


All conditions (N=420) 


Table 6B: Observed and Unbiased Rates of Growth of Both Regimes, by Economic Conditions 
and the Actually Observed Regimes, ECLA data, 1947-1988 


Conditions Observed Observed Rates Unbiased Values 
Regime Aut Dem Aut Dem 


A: Favorable to 


Dictatorship 
Dictatorship 
Democracy 
Democracy 
Dictatorship 
Democracy 


B: Actual Dictatorship 
Democracy 


1.53 1.70 
(N=420) (N=420) 


1.53 1.70 

3.91 3.53 2.45 
1.61 2.95 1.94 
0.54 O48 
0.73 1.25 
2.09 
1.12 
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Table 7: Determinants of Growth Under Both Regimes, ECLA data, 1947-1988. 
"Black Box" Approach’ 


AUTHORITARIAN REGIMES 
Adjusted R-squared= 0.19 


Variable Coefficient Std. Error t-ratio Prob,t,2x 


Constant 4.2756 1.527 -2.800 0.005i1 
LDC 0.93737 0.2152 4.356 0.00001 
LAG1 0.23116 0.5984E-01 3.863 0.00011 
LEVEL 0.42248 0.5133 0.823 0.41044 
NL 1.6813 1.014 1.658 0.09732 
TT -2 .0208 1.382 -1.463 0.14360 


DEMOCRATIC REGIMES 
Adjusted R-squared= 0.08 


Variable Coefficient Std. Error t-ratio Prob;t;2x 


Constant -0.65008 1.129 “0.576 0.56482 
LDC 0.52868 0.2006 2.636 0.00839 
LAG1 0.14871 0.5111E-01 2.909 0.00362 
LEVEL -0.31110 0.2852 1.091 0.27539 
NL 0.11635 0.6428 0.181 0.85637 
TT 0.36130 1.002 0.360 0.71850 


a The coefficients reported in this table and their standard errors are derived from 
maximum likelihood estimates of the entire system, including regime selection. The R- 
squares are based on the separate regressions for each regime, which include hazard 
rates. See Appendix I for an explanation. 


Table 8: Observed and Unbiased Rates of Growth Under Each Regime. 
PPP and ECLA Data. 1951-1988. 


Regime - Dev. Minimum Maximum 


Observed: 


Both 
ECLA G 
PPP G 
INV 


Dictatorships 
ECLA G 

PPP G 

INV 


Democracies 

ECLA G 0.984 
PPP G 1.674 
INV 16.9620 


Unbiased: 


Dictatorships 
PPP G 1.7258 
INV 16.1070 


Democracies 
PPP G 1.8447 
INV 16.7690 


1.4939 4.4024 -14.28 30.29 372 
1.7291 6.0491 ~20.23 38 .32 372 
16.6370 5.6344 3.94 31.13 372 
2.1053 4.8922 -14.06 30.29 169 
| 1.7947 6.0826 -20.23 32.61 169 
16.2480 6.3118 3.94 31.13 169 
| 3.8882 -14.28 12.49 203 
6.0355 -14.82 38.32 203 
4.9941 6.56 30.64 203 
3.2129 4.16 24.70 372 
2.5660 -11.50 21.25 372 
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Table 9: Determinants of Economic Growth Under Different Regimes: 
Direct Causes Approach, PPP data, 1950-1988 


AUTHORITARIAN REGIMES 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE: INVESTMENT Adjusted R-squared= 0.16 


Variable Coefficient Std. Error t-ratio Prob;t;2x 


Constant 17.6540 -623 10.878 0.00000 
PIN 0.9411 -2.399 0.01645 
LXR -77.4630 -870 -3.386 0.00071 
SIZE 0.1898 -089 2.123 0.03371 
LEVEL 0.1350 -400 0.338 0.73568 
TT -2.9304 - 609 -1.821 0.06860 
NL 1.7320 -024 1.691 0.09084 


DEPENDENT VARIABLE: GROWTH Adjusted R-squared= 0.09 


Variable Coefficient Std. t-ratio Prob;t;2x 


Constant 4.6184 2.555 0.01062 

POPG 0.9352 Ox 1.579 0.11438 

I 0.2474 0. 2.856 0.00429 
DEMOCRATIC REGIMES 

DEPENDENT VARIABLE: INVESTMENT Adjusted R-squared= 0.17 


Variable Coefficient Std. Error t-ratio Prob;t,2x 


Constant 22.3760 943 23.719 0.00000 
PIN “2.3557 “2.874 0.00405 
LXR -32 .863 e131 “4.608 0.00000 
SIZE 0.1750 1.775 0.07591 
LEVEL ~1.0647 241 “4.420 0.00001 
TT -0.2766 1.196 -0.231 0.81719 
NL 0.3200 735 0.435 0.66326 


DEPENDENT VARIABLE: GROWTH Adjusted R-squared= 0.03 


Variable Coefficient Std. Error t-ratio Prob;t;2x 


Constant —-1.0645 2.233 -0.477 0.63360 
POPG —0.723/ 0.575 -1.259 0.20819 
I 0.2784 0.115 2.416 0.01570 


PIN is the price of investment goods. LXR is the logarithm of exchange rate. SIZE is 
the total GNP. LEVEL is the RGPTT per capital income. TT is a dummy variable for regime 
transitions. NL is a dummy variable for medium level of development. 
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Table 10: Observed and Unbiased Rates of Growth Under Each Regime and Each Level of 
Executive Turnover. ECLA Data. 1947-1988. 


GROWTH RATES 
HEADS BIASED UNBIASED 
DICHOTOMOUS TRICHOMOUS 


-70 
-76 
74 
-48 


-64 


-54 


‘ 2 
DEM 0 1.53 1.70 1 
DEM 1 1.04 1.76 1 
DEM 2 1.37 aaa 1 
AUT 0 2.24 1.57 1 
AUT 1 1.52 1.51 1 
AUT 2 2.05 sone 1 
BOTH 0O 1.54 1.64 1 
BOTH 1 1.43 1.64 1 
BOTH 2 1.75 ae 1 
DEM ALL 1.12 1.73 i 
AUT ALL 2.09 1.54 1 
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One of the most pressing issues in the women's movement today is the need 
for inclusiveness. Activists and scholars, both within and outside the movement, 
have pointed out that mainstream feminist groups have not been successful at 
recruiting women of other classes and races. Many of the aims of the early women's 
movement, which focused on discrimination against professional women, were 
irrelevant to the needs of working-class women. Some commentators indict the 
mainstream feminist movement for being concerned with only middle-class, 
straight, white women (Eisenstein, 1984; hooks, 1981, 1984). Others lament that the 
different situations of women can make even solutions to common problems -- 
balancing family and work, combatting violence against women -- difficult to find. 

Feminists have begun to confront these issues, grappling with the problem of 
respecting differences while creating at the same time a shared identity (Dill, 1983; 
Fox-Genovese, 1991). The stakes for the women's movement are high. For the 
movement to retain a claim to legitimacy, to the representation of all women, it 
must advocate an agenda that is faithful to its universal claims. Without such an 
agenda, its opponents will be right to call the movement simply another "special 
interest". More importantly, without such an agenda, it will lose the support of 
younger women, who do not see gratitude for its past gains as a good enough reason 
to give the women's movement their active support now. 

For teachers of "women's issues", the task that inclusiveness poses is equally 
compelling. As the women's movement has opened the political agenda to 
discussion and resolution of women's concerns, the relevant universe of 
participants has broadened far beyond feminist organizations and activists. By 
politicizing women, both "feminist" and “antifeminist", and by placing a new set of 
issues On the political agenda, the women's movement became much larger than 
itself. Its agenda can therefore only be understood in the context of whom its 
solutions were tailored for, and of whom they overlooked; of who the proponents 
were, who led the opposition, and who was left out altogether. On a practical level, 
this means that one cannot place race, class, sexuality, religion and other divisions 
among women into a "unit", to be ignored throughout the rest of the curriculum. 
Instead, it must become common practice for teachers to raise these divisions in the 
consideration of every issue, from the ERA to rape, from comparable worth to 
divorce. 

But while the merits of teaching women's issues with an inclusive focus are 
substantial, the task is far from easy. Clearly the tokenism of selecting a black 
author, a Hispanic author, a working-class author, a Christian fundamentalist 
author and so on as representatives of their various "groups" teaches inclusion only 
in its additive sense. It also creates the impression that each group, each opinion, 
can only be considered on its own terms. In the effort to give each group its due, 
“compare and contrast" substitutes for analysis. Balancing respectful presentation of 
differences with respectful critique is made even more difficult by the politics of 
teaching inclusion. Charges and countercharges over "political correctness," 
“values in higher education," and the "canon" leave students more aware of the 
pitfalls hazarded by losing balance than of the vision gained by maintaining it. The 
pain students confront when issues they study suddenly resonate in their own lives 
can both frighten themselves, and intimidate others, into silence. And the 
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temptation to resolve these conflicts by simply advocating more -- more rights, 
more opportunities, more respect -- is often adopted, trivializing the political debate. 

To be truly inclusive, the curriculum must address all of these concerns 
forthrightly. One of the ways to do this is to focus upon why difference matters. It is 
not enough, in this formulation, to explain that black women, lesbian women, or 
blue-collar women have different experiences. Instead, one must self-consciously 
ask students what the implications of those experiences are. What priorities will a 
woman in a certain situation have? If she were writing it, how different would the 
law or policy in question look? Moreover, once these questions have been 
answered, students must also be able to put their conclusions together and to work 
out compromises between different experiences. They must learn to do the messy 
work of politics, with its conflicts and tradeoffs, in the space of the classroom. 

What I propose, in short, is a model for organizing inclusive curricula 
around the task of making choices. The model emphasizes inclusion as a necessary, 
perhaps pre-eminent characteristic of decision-making. It requires students both to 
listen and then to respond to a universe of different positions on an issue. But in 
addition, it also leads students, as individuals and as a class, to make and defend 
choices among, or combining, the positions they study. Neither hearing different 
opinions nor staking out a position are enough, in other words; students must do 
both, one in collaboration with the other. Thus, it is a departure from most courses 
in that it asks students not only to learn information, but to figure out how to use it. 
It is a departure from the dominant strand of the women's movement as well, 
which focuses on expanding the range of choices rather than upon distinguishing 
between them. 

As do all models, mine has its biases. By explicitly using the life experiences 
of different groups as the departure point for political analysis, it presents political 
theories and principles as the inductive result of experience, and not the deductive 
starting point of political action. By encouraging students to develop and test their 
political positions against several critiques, it presents the synthesis of different 
positions as a virtue. | adopt these biases -- which I try to make explicit and 
debatable in the classroom -- in the conscious belief that a course which merely 
presents and celebrates diversity has its own bias, towards fragmentation. 
Unchallenged, that fragmentation creates its own backlash, in the attempt to tame 
diversity by reimposing a universal, mythical cultural standard (Schlesinger, 1992). 
But though this is not the answer, neither is it sufficient to leave students with no 
guidelines for confronting the consequences of diversity, for making the inevitable 
conflict between life experiences a creative rather than a destructive force. I believe 
that teachers have an obligation to teach students how to create synthesis. What 
that synthesis looks like is then up to them. 

The paper proceeds in three parts. I first describe how the students in my 
“woman's issues" class benefited from explicitly tying the discussion of difference to 
value choices, political solutions, and possible compromises. I then explain the 
fears which the discussion of diversity can arouse in students, and how a framework 
which emphasized making choices helped them to cope with those challenges. 
Finally, | offer some thoughts about why the politics of identity in the United States 
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so easily stalls, and explain how a curricula which combats fragmentation in the 
classroom can help develop a politics that combats fragmentation as well. 


Values and Choices: Understanding the Consequences of Difference 


In the spring of 1992, I designed and taught a course for undergraduates 
entitled “Women's Issues' in American Politics". The quotation marks around the 
words "Women's Issues" were deliberate: I wanted the students to think critically 
about the process of identifying “women's issues", as well as about their political 
fate. To emphasize these objectives, | focused the course around a particular issue 
area each week: ERA, affirmative action and comparable worth, female-headed 
households, sexual violence, or abortion, to name a few. In the lectures, I explained 
why women in different situations might benefit or not from the proposals under 
discussion, and from there, how activists mobilized women in opposition as well as 
in support of them. To accompany the lectures, I assigned primary sources -- 
writings and speeches by female activists, or anthropological work based on 
interviews with women -- as much as possible. Students were then asked, in class 
discussion and a series of short papers, to take positions on the issues we covered 
and to support their position with evidence from the lectures and readings. 

As the first class on gender issues ever offered by the political science 
department at my university, the course was enthusiastically greeted. Students 
welcomed the chance to get beyond the superficial discussions of welfare, sexual 
harassment, and other "hot button" issues that they had seen in the press. They also 
identified with the course's recognition of the diversity of interests among women. 
Many, in fact, had been unwilling to call themselves "feminists" precisely because 
they feared that both the term and the movement had become unidimensional. As 
one student wrote, the popular portrayal of feminism was such that calling oneself a 
feminist caused others to “be offended and attach all sorts of associations with that 
label without even knowing what I think." Other students felt that "feminists of 
one area or another have often excluded other feminists or women from feminism 
because of their individual experience."! The straightforward discussion of the 
differences among women freed many of the students in the class to examine their 
own experiences more closely and identify many of their concerns as "women's 
issues." It also encouraged them to respect others' positions more willingly, even 
when those positions were directly antithetical to their own. 

But while most students gained a greater appreciation of the complexities 
within the term "feminism", most also were perplexed about the implications of 
diversity for the women's movement. The definition of feminism with which the 
majority of students in the class began -- "Giving women more choices or more 
control over their lives" -- became more and more problematic as the term went on. 
The class realized that giving some women choices had often, as in the case of 
liberalized divorce laws, left other women without protections; that the emphasis 
on options for some women had, as in the case of affirmative action within the 


1Quotes come from an anonymous survey I did at the beginning of the class; I asked students what they 
thought feminism was, and whether they considered themselves feminists. I then summarized the 
responses in a handout, which we discussed in class. 
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professions, done little for women who were not in a position to make use of them; 
and that even being "inclusive" in rhetoric and representation often seemed, or 
was, a way for women to gloss over racism, class bias, religious prejudice, 
homophobia, and other divisions between women. Returning to an era when 
women's issues were not addressed seemed untenable, but every public policy or 
private initiative meant to fix one problem seemed to expose others. The range of 
opinions made many wonder if an united women's movement, or a coherent 
women's agenda, had any viability. 

What students -- and this teacher -- were confronting was the fact that 
differences between women imply different criteria as to what the most important 
goals of policy should be. Consistent from topic to topic within the course were 
several competing objectives. The difference between equality with men and equity 
among women, for instance, was one fault line. Whether ensuring abortion rights 
included ensuring the access of poor women to federally-funded abortions; whether 
the freedom to divorce included the guarantee of a similar standard of living after 
divorce; whether institutionalizing "mommy tracks" would help or hurt women -- 
all of these policy issues were rooted in a debate over whether the definition of 
women's rights should center on opening up opportunities or on guaranteeing 
access to them. Another set of value choices concerned the relative priorities of 
individual autonomy and collective responsibility: whether women should be 
working for the freedom of sexual expression or the regulation of pornography; for 
the establishment of universal child allowances to the primary caretakers of 
children, or the enforcement of parental child support levels and payments; electing 
women in particular versus electing feminists, female or male, to political office. 
And other choices could be cited as well -- androgyny versus women-centeredness, 
the merits of giving priority consideration to the most disadvantaged, using families 
as Opposed to individuals as the unit of analysis. 

When planning the curriculum, I had realized that many of these themes 
would resurface in different issue areas. But it was the success and failure of 
various Class discussions and essay assignments which led the class and I to realize 
the value of discussing these choices explicitly. We found that they could be used as 
a bridge between issue positions on the one hand and differences between women -- 
racial, ethnic, religious, sexual orientation-based, and socio-economic -- on the 
other. I began to use lectures, not only to describe various policies and the political 
battle around them, but to identify what I saw as the vision of women's rights that 
was rooted in each policy choice. | also began to focus class discussion on those 
themes, first by asking the class to think about whom those standards addressed, 
what benefits they promised and who would receive them, and then by asking for 
parallels to issues we had covered in previous weeks. Students responded by 
becoming more sensitive to both the categories and the implications of difference. 
Over time, some even began to realize how porous the boundaries between 
differences were -- how people could find common ground on some issues but not 
on others, how framing affected a group's support of, or opposition to, various 
policies. 

The work and family debate was a particularly good example of how this 
model worked. Students were given a choice of several readings, each representing 


a different concern -- the dual burden of work and housework, pregnancy leave, 
child care, the distribution of power in families, and the “mommy track". At first, 
the discussion focused on concerns in their lives -- the legitimacy of staying home 
with children, the meaning of "quality time", the fairness of the "mommy track". 
But then someone raised the question of working-class families, and students began 
to wonder how the need (as opposed to the desire) of women to work changed the 
relationship of women with work. Some proposed that everyone's work be 
structured so that it would interfere with the family as little as possible -- so that 
there would be family leave, pregnancy benefits, flextime. Others argued that the 
most family-friendly policy possible would be higher wages. Another woman 
argued that it was common goals, not common time, which created close families. 
She offered, as an example, the routine sacrifice of individual time and earnings to 
the family business that characterized Korean families like hers. Students then 
began to think about the social pressures of taking time off when one's co-workers 
did not, how that might be exacerbated if one were a visible, stereotyped minority, 
and from there about the importance of making benefits socially acceptable, and not 
simply formally available. That brought others into the debate, asking whether such 
family-friendly policies would discriminate against or stigmatize people without 
children. By the end of the class, students were having a rousing debate about the 
benefits of subsidizing child care versus encouraging everyone to be on a "family 
track". But what was significant about the debate was that the differences of opinion 
did not paralyze the discussion, instead, different life situations created new 
avenues of discussion, which built upon the old. 

Directing attention to choices and the standards they were based on did not 
mean believing that any particular standard would become the norm. Students 
recognized that, especially in a pluralistic and tolerant society, they would not all 
agree upon the criteria to be used in a particular case. But ferreting out that criteria 
kept the class from either ignoring or essentializing differences between women. 
The act of identifying the (often-unspoken) assumptions behind a policy proposal 
reminded us to consider when and for whom such assumptions did not hold. From 
there, we could invent alternative proposals. This created an atmosphere in which 
difference was not an unfortunate deviation from a desirable unity. Instead, it was 
expected, in the course of things. At the same time, evaluating the value choices 
embedded in policy proposals forced teacher and students to make the links between 
particular life situations and particular assumptions specific. It kept the class from 
relying on generalizations like "oppression", or universal characterizations like “the 
lesbian experience", to justify issue positions. In essence, it gave the 
acknowledgement of difference some place to go. 

In some ways, this approach resembles one in which feminist theories are 
first introduced, then used as controlling motifs throughout a curriculum's 
exploration of a particular subject -- law, literature, politics, or the like. But while 
much of the organization and structure of the course was derived through trial and 
error, I explicitly did not want to design the curriculum with feminist theory as the 
controlling principle. In part, I was afraid that the categories of feminist theory 
would tempt the class to focus on the differences between feminists, as opposed to 
the differences between women. More importantly, I felt that a bottom-up 


approach - working from actual policy to theory - was better suited to a class in 
which the effect of practical politics on policy outcomes received as much attention 
as the outcomes themselves. I especially did not want to imply, as theorists 
sometimes do, that the course of politics and thus the outcomes were 
predetermined by the content of the policy. Some students did become very 
interested in the work of particular theorists, and used their work in writing papers 
or in discussion. Even students who did not, however, were better equipped to 
understand why a theorist would take a particular position (MacKinnon on 
pomography, for example), because they had some exposure to the task of finding 
explanations and creating solutions themselves. 

Organizing a course around the consequences of difference thus serves as a 
positive introduction to the challenges of diversity. It allows students to recognize 
the existence and legitimacy of various experiences; more importantly, it makes 
dialogue between those differences natural and feasible. That dialogue should occur 
is, of course, an unabashed value judgment on the part of this author. But I would 
argue that under this model of an inclusive curriculum, a student is still perfectly 
free to contend that some principles admit of no compromise, or that some 
experiences must be given priority. By contrast, the absence of this model, or one 
like it, usually does not protect students against the biases of the instructor. Rather, 
in a political climate where "diversity," "inclusion," and a "common culture" are 
frequent topics of debate, to refrain from advocating a synthesis of differences is to 
acknowledge implicitly that fragmentation is the only possible outcome of the 
recognition of diversity. 

That one must teach synthesis so as not to encourage fragmentation is not 
obvious until one understands the context in which students enter the discussion of 
diversity. Most students do not enroll in classes dealing with modern social issues 
as either blank slates or committed partisans. They do, however, enroll knowing 
that the topic is contentious and fearing the fact of conflict itself. If they are not 
brought to an appreciation of the creative, as well as the destructive, possibilities of 
conflict, they will associate their fear with the discussion of diversity, and therefore 
conclude that the two are inextricably intertwined. A teacher cannot convey 
information about differences in American society today without recognizing and 
dealing with the fear that students associate with those differences and the conflicts 
they produce. But framing those differences in terms of the value choices they 
imply can, if done correctly, create a climate in which such fears are defused. 

Three stages mark a Class' attempts to deal with the challenges, to their 
personal commitments and their collegiality as a class, that are raised by the 
discussion of difference. In the beginning, students are often suspicious of the 
teacher's impartiality, and reluctant to accept the authority of her information. 
Students who the teacher cannot convince otherwise will either drop the course, or 
devote discussion time and class assignments to proving the teacher wrong. If most 
students can be convinced of the teacher's trustworthiness, however, suspicion 
shifts from the teacher to each other. Fearing both disrespect for their individual 
beliefs and a breakdown of amity in the classroom, students refrain from 
challenging each other or from volunteering their own views. This can be harder to 
address, because the symptoms resemble those of confusion; a teacher, repeatedly 
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stymied in the attempt to start class discussion, may realize only later that students 
are not unable to participate, but simply unwilling to. This mutual suspicion may 
also alternate, or be replaced by, a mutual accommodation in the form of reluctance 
to debate. Once students begin to accept the diversity of experience in the class and 
to find that they can collaborate in spite of it, their newfound goodwill leads them to 
try to minimize the impact of their differences. Often this is displayed by 
impatience with the task of analysis, and the necessity of making choices in which 
some people lose out. Conflicts are blithely resolved with a greater supply of 
opportunities, wealth, education or respect, while the difficulties in creating that 
supply are dismissed as mere technical problems. 

All three of these stages stem from the fear of conflict: a fear that can make 
opting out of serious thought and discussion an attractive way to be protective of 
their own and others' beliefs. The teacher's task is to recognize the ways in which 
the subject can be threatening, but to convince students that dealing with the issues 
involved is ultimately more rewarding than hiding from them. Giving students 
the opportunity to evaluate different value choices in an atmosphere of impartiality 
is One way to achieve this goal. The sections that follow describe this process in 
more detail. 


Defining "Inclusion" 


Even though self-selection does bring more politically committed students 
than usual into a class on "women's issues", the majority almost always feels 
politics to be a sensitive, distressing, and thus best-avoided topic. They are aware 
that they should be "aware" of race; yet at the same time they "know" that being 
"too aware" makes them "politically correct". They think that women should have 
equal opportunities; but they are afraid that saying so shows that they “hate men" or 
suffer from "male guilt". They think that values are important, and have sets of 
vague but strongly-held beliefs. But they are unsure about exposing them to the 
ridicule of classmates, or the questioning of authority figures. 

A class with "inclusion" as a guiding principle, therefore, has some initial 
hurdles to overcome. The crusading quality of exciting academic research, which 
can make a course on other subjects truly dynamic, easily strikes students in this 
context as suspicious. They care about the issues in question and they want to come 
to some position on them. Yet they are very wary about being told things that they 
do not believe, and having to choose between their convictions and the teacher's 
authority. In the beginning weeks, therefore, each student evaluates both the 
teacher and the other students on their "fairness" -- defined both as giving 
unrecognized viewpoints their due, and as making sure that those viewpoints are 
not the only ones they hear. In response, the teacher's task is twofold. On the one 
hand, and especially in the beginning, being inclusive requires introducing and 
playing advocate for the viewpoints of a a dizzying number of "groups". On the 
other, the teacher must emphasize that groups overlap -- and the cross-cutting 
perspectives which result mean that conclusions about "groups" are always subject 
to debate. 

In my class, I addressed the issue of “difference” at the outset by explaining to 
students that the great resource and the great difficulty of the women's movement 
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both lie in the understanding that its members are at once members of many other 
interest groups. The very fact that women are not in the minority underlines the 
fact that women are not predominantly of one class or one religion, one ethnicity or 
one region. This multiplicity of identifications is potentially a boon for the 
women's movement, giving it the wherewithal to build coalitions across 
occupational, ethnic, religious, and political divides. But it also means that to 
discuss women's issues "inclusively", one must take a broad view of the word 
“inclusion”. Restricting the term to mean "race, class, and sexual orientation," as 
liberal scholars often do in practice,2 narrows its usefulness; arguing that the study of 
women must include the views of "traditional women," as conservative 
commentators demand, is again necessary but not sufficient. Instead, an inclusive 
approach begins with the acknowledgement that all these categories are 
simultaneous, in ways that bend their boundaries. 

Introducing this idea at the beginning of a course on women's issues serves 
several pedagogical purposes. First and foremost, it challenges students to put aside 
their assumptions about the political bias a "women's issues" class will have. It 
sends the signal that the teacher expects to be judged on her "fairness"; it also 
challenges the students to look beyond their own stereotypes about different socio- 
economic and cultural categories. Second, it invites students to see themselves as 
part of what the class is studying. As a (just to name a few adjectives) Chinese- 
American Catholic professional woman, for instance, I explained to my students 
that an “inclusive” approach must understand my political behavior in conjunction 
with that of Vietnamese refugees in a formerly Hispanic urban ghetto, with 
corporate lawyers who support their local NOW chapter, and with Irish Catholic 
1960's student activists who start a Catholic Worker house -- even though the three 
groups I.mentioned have little in common with each other. Given this example, 
students in the increasingly diverse college classrooms of today can easily identify 
ways in which their own interest group affiliations cross. This makes it easier for 
them to understand why women are found on all sides of "women's issues." It also 
gives them an entry point into the politics of framing issues, so that they 
understand how the appeal to one or another characteristic of women can result in 
different outcomes. 

Getting the class accustomed to the dynamic boundaries of "difference," 
however, is only one half of teaching an inclusive curriculum. The other half is to 
counter the impression that fully taking account of "difference" requires 
fragmentation. The differences between women can lead students to believe that 
individuals must affiliate only with people completely like them: that there must 


2For an example of this, see the reader Unequal Sisters: A Multicultural Reader in U.S. Women's 
History, eds. Ellen Carol DuBois and Vicki L. Ruiz (New York: Routledge, 1990), an excellent collection 
of articles about the history of women of different ethnicities in the United States. Its focus is 
explicitly, as the editors write, on "the dynamics of race and gender," although "other selections 
explore ‘difference’ with respect to class and sexual preference." (p. xi). Therefore, while they most 
probably do not intend to limit the definition of "difference" to these three categories, the editors do in 
practice elevate these categories above all others in importance. This is not to find fault with a 
collection which is more than comprehensive on its own terms, but merely to emphasize that it is, as 
the book jacket comments, only a "beginning point in the creation of a more inclusive women's history”. 


be a white, middle-class, Jewish, homemaker's women's group; a white, middle- 
class, lesbian, Christian women's group, a white, working-class, lesbian, Republican 
women's group, and so on. Associating identifications with the choices they imply, 
however, reveals that one's membership in a group does not predetermine one's 
views. A black Baptist mother, for instance, might support the women's movement 
on the issue of abortion rights, even against her religious beliefs; work with it to 
design an affirmative action position that would not allow employers to replace 
blacks with white women; but openly criticize the movement over the absence of 
single mothers from its agenda. The multiple identifications of a woman like this 
do not restrict her to participation only in groups of women like her. Instead, they 
inform, without dictating, her support for different causes, counteracting 
fragmentation through reference to the common goals of different interest groups. 

There is, of course, a danger in this type of analysis. It risks placing all 
differences between women on terms of equal significance, when some differences 
are Clearly more salient than others. In American politics, for instance, race -- and 
racism -- are so important that coalition building often breaks down around them. 
But in a course about politics, with inclusion as a theme, it is important to 
emphasize the potential for common goals even as one acknowledges the failure, 
through prejudice, partisanship, or political maneuvering, of those goals to be 
achieved. It is important first of all because prejudice, partisanship, and political 
maneuvering often depend on the assertion that there are no common interests 
strong enough to override their claims. It is also important because -- as the 
following section shows -- without the hope that one's values and goals can gain 
support from different groups, discussion of them is pointless at best, threatening at 
worst. 


“Silencing” the Self 


"Silencing" is often used by feminists to describe how women have been kept, 
by sexism and lack of power, from expressing their views. But, as I discovered in a 
class dealing with the issue of poverty in female-headed households, "silencing" can 
also be self-censorship. Completely unprompted, the class erupted into a debate 
about whether enforcing child-support laws would mean that single mothers would 
lose control over their families to the father - or fathers - of their children. For 
many students, accepting child support from a man would make the woman 
dependent on him. He would acquire the right to help decide how to raise the 
children, perhaps even whether or not she should work or date -- when she had 
already decided, by not getting or staying married, that this man was not fit to have 
such responsibilities. For others, this argument was simply ludicrous. The 
women's movement, they argued, was all about evening the playing field between 
men and women. Women were forced to take responsibility for their children 
because of biological accident and social conditioning. What was wrong about using 
legal methods to force men to take responsibility for their children as well? As the 
discussion progressed, however, I realized that the debate was not moving, as others 
had, towards recognition and synthesis of these different perspectives. Instead, it 
moved towards silence. A few of the most vocal students repeated their arguments 
angrily. The rest kept mum. 
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Discussions of this type are not merely academic. Clearly both approaches 
had merit to them; the problem was not the clashing of opposing viewpoints, which 
I welcomed. But for many of the students, the discussion also evoked deeply 
personal memories of their own families, romantic relationships, and 
neighborhoods. Students who supported policies which would allow women to be 
completely independent of their husbands were bringing their own convictions 
about vulnerability and dependence into the debate. Similarly, those who wanted 
the legal enforcement of responsibility were expressing their fears about the failure 
of important people to be responsible for their own. 

Once I finally became aware of why this was happening, I began to notice this 
dynamic recurring throughout the discussions. Many students defined themselves 
as feminists because the fear of threats to one's personal autonomy were personally 
evocative for them. Unequal pay and access to jobs in the workplace; the poverty of 
female-headed households; the prevalence of violence against women, restrictions 
on the availability of abortion -- each was another piece of women's subordination. 
For students who took this approach to the class, the unity of women was rooted in 
shared vulnerability to discrimination and harm. Differences between women had 
to be transcended by sympathizing with and fighting for the rights of women who 
had suffered the most harm, because to protect them was to ensure that you would 
be protected from potential harm as well. 

Others in the class, however, found this approach to be extremely threatening 
to their sense of self. Feminism was most relevant to them when it asserted that 
women were full human beings; they did not see women first as vulnerable, but 
first as people who had been arbitrarily discriminated against, often on the basis of a 
stereotyped vulnerability. They wanted equal treatment and equal responsibility, 
because they had a personal investment in believing that given a fair shot, they 
could do as well as anyone. Moreover, they felt that if women believed they needed 
only equality to be equal, their self-esteem and confidence would be increased. By 
contrast, they feared, telling women they needed protection would only add another 
to the host of discouraging messages which they, as women, faced. 

At one level, this debate can be written off as simply a variant upon the rift 
between radical and liberal feminists, or even more basic, upon the difference 
between liberals and conservatives in the American tradition. But to see it only asa 
philosophical debate would be to ignore the emotional investment that each "side" 
had in its stance. Advocates in each group shared a concern for the injustice 
women face in society; all wanted to find a way to address it. Precisely because each 
group was concerned about women, however, all were particularly sensitive to the 
charge that their approach would harm women. When students who argued that 
all women are victims held the floor, they silenced students who disagreed by 
claiming that their opponents re-victimized the victims. But when students who 
argued that victimization is not a useful construct held the floor, those who 
disagreed felt intimidated into believing that victimization could be prevented by 
individual effort. Because the reaction in either case was silence, classroom 
discussion was easily dominated by those most convinced of the rightness of their 
position. The others effectively opted out of participating, feeling resentful into the 
bargain. 
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If this state of affairs goes unaddressed by the teacher, students will feel, and 
rightly so, that the discussion of difference inevitably breaks down into 
irreconcilable camps. Without minimizing the distance between opposing 
arguments, then, the teacher must return the focus of the class to the question of 
making choices -- and therefore of uncovering basic disagreements, formulating 
criteria for believing either side, finding parallel concerns in previous debates over 
other issues, and understanding what can and cannot be compromised. The first 
step in this task is for the teacher to call attention to the shared beliefs in the 
discussion. This does not require the teacher to offer some stunning insight that 
resolves the discussion; even on the rare occasions when such insights exist, the 
class is in no mood to accept an imposed compromise. Instead, the purpose of 
reminding the class that they agree on something, even when the only agreement is 
on truisms like "women shouldn't be hurt" or "families shouldn't be poor," is to 
remind the class that there is a shared project going on. Everyone gets a quick 
respite from resentment. 

Once that breathing room has been established, however, the discussion must 
move away from the points of agreement and return to points of disagreement. At 
this point, it helps if the teacher can boil down the main points in contention into 
two or three parallel arguments: that some in the class are most afraid of this while 
others are most afraid of that, that some want to advocate the most complete 
solution possible while others think that political feasibility should be the guide, 
that some feel that one group's problems deserve special priority and others 
disagree. After this restatement, the discussion can usually be restarted by the 
teacher asking if anyone would care to comment on her restatement of the issues in 
dispute, giving priority to people who have not yet spoken. If this meets with 
complete silence, it often also helps to ask if there are factual questions that students 
would like to have cleared up. Both questions are usually non-threatening enough 
so that students will re-enter the conversation, and re-enter it with renewed 
willingness to risk expressing differences of opinion. 

The familiarity that a class has already acquired with the process of discussing 
tradeoffs is especially useful here. Students who have become used to thinking in 
terms of tradeoffs are more able to be self-critical in defending their position. Ina 
tense discussion of pornography, for example, students were able to go from 
emotional arguments against sexual puritanism or against the exploitation of 
women to a more focused discussion about women in the pornography industry. 
Realizing that it was impossible to settle an argument over which -- freedom of 
expression or the protection of women -- was more important, they instead began to 
work from a shared premise -- that women involved in the pornography industry 
should do so willingly and freely. From that premise, they could then discuss 
whether such women were best protected by the social approval or disapproval, and 
regulation or deregulation, of pornography. While this was not the only issue in 
the pornography debate, it was broad enough to allow students on either side to 
realize the costs their position entailed, to search for a way to judge which costs were 
unacceptable, and to think about how other costs might be minimized. 

But the success of this debate also showed its limitations. Though students 
were willing to discuss making choices when they involved women in the 
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pornography industry, they were not willing to discuss the far more contentious 
issue -- the effect that pornography has upon its consumers. Instead, three 
arguments were raised and continually repeated to "prove" that no choices were 
necessary: that only those who wanted to use pornography should be exposed to it 
(others could refrain from buying it, and it should not be displayed), that anyone 
who hurt women should be prosecuted and severely punished, whether they used 
pornography or not, and that once women were allowed to create pornography, it 
would be only sexy, not violent. Each of these assertions assumed the best of all 
worlds, blithely ignoring the implications of a world which is not. As with the self- 
censorship described in this section, however, the obstinate clinging to a belief that 
everyone can get whatever they want often does not result from ignorance. Instead, 
as the next section describes, it is often the consequence of knowledge -- of the 
recognition that some choices are very difficult, and of the hope that those choices 
can be avoided. 


The Perils of Niceness 

Early on in the course I asked students to read a series of critiques of the early 
feminist movement, by authors who chastised it for being deliberately or 
inadvertently exclusive. | was amazed, during the class discussion, to find no voices 
willing to defend the early feminists. Instead, student after student raised her hand 
to agree, for instance, that by promoting work as an agent of liberation for women, 
the movement ignored the needs of women who had always worked: working-class 
women and minorities, in particular. They pointed out that it was the work of these 
women, as childcare providers or cleaning ladies, which made it possible for upper- 
middle-class women to work. 

Given this state of affairs, | asked, what should the movement be advocating? 
The answer was quick: more opportunities, more training, better education, higher 
wages. As the discussion continued, it became clear that the students were not 
attacking the work-based focus of the women's movement. After all, that focus was 
what had made it possible for them to plan the careers they contemplated, as 
lawyers, doctors, businesswomen, journalists, and professors. Instead, the error they 
saw in the women's movement was that it neglected to prepare all women for those 
careers, as they themselves had been. And from this position, unfazed by questions 
of cost or economic structure, by the need for childcare workers or the need to pay 
them, they would not be budged. Those were technical issues, they insisted; if the 
movement set the goals, others could find the means. 

It is all too easy to write a critique of their contention on the grounds that it is 
wrong to use "upper-middle-class" or "white" or "heterosexual" or any other 
characterization of an advantaged group as the standard by which disadvantaged 
groups are measured, and by implication should live up to. Merely to critique the 
argument, however, would be to ignore the reasons it was made. The impulse to 
create utopias where no one is less advantaged in any way has the great merit of 
ensuring that neither you nor | suffer. The impulse is generous; students are 
sincere about wanting others to have the opportunities they do. But it arises, as 
well, from a fear of having to fight, either within the classroom or within society, 
for scarce goods. Any more penetrating critique of disadvantage would result in 
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winners and losers. With this option, however, the advantaged, which these 
students knew themselves to be, would not have to give up anything for the 
disadvantaged to prosper. 

One can make a philosophical argument in defense of this standard, and an 
unbiased teacher should not condemn a student for making the argument. But 
neither should a teacher allow this standard to stand unchallenged, as if it had 
priority over all others. In short, a teacher who is serious about "inclusion" as a 
theme needs to restart the discussion when it founders upon this, or any other, 
unchallenged proposition. At the same time, the teacher must do so with full 
knowledge that students are personally invested in the proposition that no one 
should be hurt. Belittle the generosity of the impulse, and students will freeze up 
and refuse to continue. 

Getting the discussion started is immensely aided by focusing, as I have 
argued, on the conflict between different values or different conceptions of the 
meaning of women's rights. One of the most effective ways to do this is to ask 
students to do thought experiments. One can ask them to imagine, for instance, 
what the women's movement might look like if it were started by working-class 
women, or black women, or lesbians, or conservative Christian women. What 
experiences might lead them to develop "woman" as part of their identity? What 
kind of discrimination might they experience, and what attitudes or actions would 
they link it to? Once alternate models of the world are created, the teacher can then 
set them next to the model implicit in the stalemated original discussion, and ask 
what benefits and drawbacks there are to each one. 

A second method of creating alternatives to a standard which students do not 
wish to question is to raise the issue of political viability. How might one boil down 
one's policy goals into a policy initiative? What kind of opposition might one 
expect? What kinds of compromises could be made? This approach can be 
problematic if the students do not have some background in how politics works; 
saying one could fund a program to give everyone some opportunity by cutting 
waste, fraud, and abuse only moves the discussion from a policy above challenge to 
a financing method beyond approach. But, particularly if the policy in question 
concerns rights as opposed to benefits, asking students to become junior political 
strategists can be a useful step in prompting them to take opposition to their beliefs 
seriously. 

Both these solutions work because they divert the students’ attention from 
protecting their own interests to imagining that they have other interests to protect. 
It is easy, when starting from one's own experience, to then extrapolate and assume 
others will share those interests. It is much harder, from that position, to 
understand why others would not feel similarly. The latter position seems to 
require the denial of one's experience. Asking students to use their imaginations to 
set up alternative scenarios, though, allows them to call on their knowledge of other 
people and to draw conclusions from what they know. The use of their 
imaginations can free them, temporarily, from the burden of evaluating what they 
imagine. Though they must, in the end, return to evaluation, they can do so with 
more understanding of what the central issues are. 
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Both of these strategies, however, can be of little avail when the issue in 
question is especially contentious. In particular, the class discussion on abortion was 
one in which the majority of students simply concluded that the issue was one of 
where life began, that no compromise over that standard was possible, and that 
therefore people should be free to act as their beliefs on the issue dictated. This 
position, of course, is internally consistent and is the one adopted by most 
mainstream feminist groups; it is not surprising that most students agreed with it. 
What was surprising, to me, was their unwillingness to examine any worldview, 
any other set of internally consistent beliefs, that challenged that position. In 
hindsight, perhaps asking students to imagine a world in which abortion was 
completely legal but a cause of cancer might have spurred them to think about 
woman-friendly ways of making abortion scarce. Or perhaps imagining another 
world, in which abortion could be induced simply by taking aspirin, could have 
started a discussion about whether the safe and instant availability of abortion was 
truly desirable. Each story would have opened up the debate in a way that did not 
threaten students with the possibility of justifying the loss of their rights. Each also 
would have had the potential of getting students to consider the concerns of women 
on the other side of the issue -- concerns that were dismissed, or deemed 
incomprehensible, in the discussion we had. 

But why, might one ask, would a teacher want to "open up" the abortion 
debate in such a way? Aren't there some issues over which compromise is both 
impossible and undesirable? Certainly the answer to that is yes. But the conclusion 
which sometimes follows from that truth -- that because some things cannot be 
compromised, the absence of debate is good -- is deeply problematic. If inclusion -- 
which my curriculum defined in part as considering respectfully the opinions of 
different women -- can be sacrificed to the advocacy of even the most legitimate 
proposition, then it can be sacrificed whenever someone contends that the rightness 
of her stance is beyond debate. And when issues can be placed beyond debate, 
diversity results in fragmentation -- or in the imposition of a common code. 

The treatment of diversity in American college classrooms today, however, 
often is a process of placing issues beyond debate. Convinced, for instance, that 
racism explains much of the dire economic situation that faces unmarried mothers; 
that discrimination against lesbians led to the disappearance of radical feminism 
and its rejuvenating powers from the feminist mainstream; or that working-class 
women were the backbone of the American Industrial Revolution, teachers 
emphasize these points so that students get an antidote to the curricula of less 
“inclusive” courses. Teachers of traditional courses, on the other hand, go on 
teaching much as they always do, secure in the belief that a student interested in the 
effect of racism on democratic theory, for instance, can get "that" in a course on race. 
With no way of integrating these courses, students are left with ways of seeing the 
world that do not correspond to each other. It is no wonder that, frustrated by the 
whole enterprise, they decide that what they have learned in college courses is not 
very applicable to their own lives, to the stuff of actual politics, or to whatever 
beliefs they brought with them to school. 

It would be a tragic irony if the introduction of new perspectives into the 
curriculum left students less willing than before to create dialogue, to listen 
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seriously to viewpoints they oppose, or to venture out of groups that purchase 
comfort through familiarity. Now that it is becoming accepted (though perhaps, still 
not comfortable) to introduce issues of gender, race, ethnicity, sexuality, and socio- 
economic class into the curriculum, teachers must take the next step and make 
those courses -- as well as "other" courses they teach -- truly inclusive. The only way 
to do this is to convey technique along with information -- to teach inclusion as a 
process and not present it as an end. 


The Practice of Inclusion 

The teaching of “women's issues" within the framework of American politics 
is in many ways perfectly suited to thinking about issues of inclusion. Not bound 
together, as most minority groups are, by dense networks of place, culture, and 
experience, women have had to reconceptualize the meaning of shared place, 
shared culture, and shared experience in order to make for themselves a public 
identity as women, with an agenda of political concerns. Finding similarities 
between different experiences -- whether those are the childcare needs of a factory 
shift worker or a lawyer billing overtime, the suppression of self felt by housewives 
at home or young women in the radical student movement, the sudden awareness 
of personal poverty, transcending class, when women realize they need a secret 
abortion -- has been integral to the formation of the women's movement. Teaching 
students about how those similarities were constructed is a perfect entry into the 
question of how other links, other similarities, can be found as well. 

The perennial temptation, however, is always to teach "what" - to convey 
information about groups or policies or the political process -- without teaching 
"how". It is so much easier, for the students and the teacher, to assume that 
learning enough information means that putting it together comes naturally. But 
without teaching students how to put it together, how to debate issues, how to 
evaluate claims, all the information we teach in the end resembles a ping-pong 
match -- now this side speaks, now that side speaks. To move from including 
information to being inclusive means that students must practice the process of 
taking each other's experience into account when decisions are made. As I have 
described, this process is almost always sensitive and conflict-ridden. But as 
students begin to become familiar with the demands of both listening to others and 
defending their own choices, they have much greater respect, both for each other, 
and for the material they learn. 

But to be most effective, the technique of inclusion should not be limited to 
courses On women, or race, or other marginalized groups. Instead, it can be applied 
to any course which deals with political issues in a democratic, multicultural society. 
A course on social policies, for instance, would benefit greatly from teaching 
students not only about the intentions of the policymakers but the situations of the 
people the policy affected. By learning to compare the values and goals which grow 
out of different life situations, students realize that the social policies which were 
beneficial to some were threatening to others. By thinking about the implications 
which could be drawn from the direction of a policy, students can understand what 
lawmakers wanted to see, and what frightened them away from supporting other 
outcomes. They learn to evaluate the competing goals and values in social policy, 
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reconciling some, and distinguishing precisely what cannot be compromised. And 
in the process, by learning to speak together about their differences, they realize that 
they can. 

In this sense, the challenge posed by the creating and teaching of a truly 
“inclusive” curriculum is the challenge, writ smaller, of creating a truly inclusive 
politics. Identity politics in the United States -- represented at its most powerful by 
the civil rights movement of the 1960's and the women's movement of the 1970's -- 
succeeded in extending rights and expanding opportunities to people who enjoyed 
few of the benefits of the "common culture". But as those rights and opportunities 
conflict with the rights and opportunities of others, the successes of identity politics 
come fewer and farther between. It is not the fault of blacks, or women, or Hispanics, 
or gays, or any other group that what they want sometimes interferes with what 
other groups, dominant or disadvantaged, want. But without the ability to weigh 
the claims, the values, and the goals of one group against another, the gains won by 
the politics of identity will disappear. They will disappear first because conflicting 
claims are costly, and just as in the classroom, costly decisions are easily avoided, 
misunderstood, or denied. They will disappear because, as we have seen, conflicts 
are intensely personal, and painful to discuss. But most of all, they will disappear 
because conflicting claims exist not only outside of the movement, but inside of it as 
well. 

Creating a politics that challenges the practitioners of the politics of identity to 
draw out and discuss the implications of their difference is much more difficult 
than creating a classroom of students who will do so. But the overall principle is 
the same: that debate on public questions should not reflexively essentialize 
difference in the form of group rights, nor ignore its existence by clinging to a 
mythical consensus. Claims that difference matters must be accompanied by reasons 
why. And those reasons must be open to the possibility of challenge, compromise, 
and reformulation in general terms. 

The restriction of choices that women and minorities have faced throughout 
American history gave birth to a politics whose goal was the extension of rights and 
opportunities to all Americans. This extension is not yet complete. But while 
movements based on personal identity need to keep working to ensure that choices 
are made available, they also need to begin talking about how and what our society 
chooses. Now that women, minorities, and other disadvantaged groups have begun 
to participate in the polity as equal citizens, they finally have a chance to show that 
identity -- their identity -- has substantive meanings that enrich our society's debate 
over the values we honor, and the choices we make. If our politics learns to take 
advantage of their participation, the challenge of multiple identities will not result 
in fragmentation, or in the abandonment of the personal as political. 
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ETHNICITY IN NAMIBIAN HISTORY 
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1t @irecet ty 
aummmmmmmisiy inefficient as a result of the duplication of effort by 
eleven different racial and tribal administrations. That structure 
was intended MEM MMMse with the proper resources. Apartheid 
linked the economic Stes of ethnicity. 
Ethnicity and racial divisions 
major dimension of Namibian history. Contrary to earlier views, 
tribalism in Namibia is more a product of colonialism and apartheid 
than any "natural" characteristics. (see Vail 1989) Many of the 
Namibian ethnic groups Origin (e.g. 
Ovambo, Herero, Kavango, Lozi), who shared some cultural and social 
characteristics as well as language similarities. (Fosse 1992;Pfouts 
1988) The most important segments were family or clan, rather than 
"tribe" as is argued in some of the literature. In precolonial times 
there was substantial trade and cultural interaction among the 
various groups. (Mbuende 1986:16-43) People settled in the == mmm 
and shared technology and trading centers. 
The modern embodiment of this behavior was found in the "Old 
Location” in Windhoek prior to its destruction beginning in 1959. 
Families of different language groups 
became "fictive kin” as uncle and auntie or as siblings. Even 
Katutura, the new location, functioned as a multi-ethnic community 
before the implementation of tribal separation in the 1960's under 
the guidance of the Odendaal Report. The multi-lin 
Namibian society also contributed to closer relations across ethnic 
poundaries as people became multi-lingual themselves. 
Official population group estimates for 1989: 
Author's estimates for 1993 with 3% 
growth for all groups 
Ovambos 641,000 720,000 
Kavangos 120,000 135,000 
Hereros 97,000 109,000 
Damaras 97,000 109,000 
Whites 82,000 
Namas 62,000 
Coloureds 52,000 58,000 
Capriviane 48,000 54,000 : 
Bushmen 37,000 41,000 
Basters 32,000 36,000 
Tswanas 8,000 9,000 
Others 12,000 53,000 (including returnees) 
SWA/Namibia Today. 1989:15 
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{see Lau, 


During and after the so-called mfecane period in mid- 
| nineteenth century Southern Africa, the colonialists promoted the 
myth that Namibian tribes were extremely conflictual, thereby 
justifying the imposition of Western (German) colonialism as a 
"Civilizing" force. The richly detailed works of Heinrich Vedder 
Gs 261988) are the most commonly cited on this point, where he 
describes "...the most frightful internecine strife".(in Saunders 
1988:82) By contrast, recent scholars have emphasized social and 
Mn | Ooments in these conflicts, pointing specifically to 
the role of mercantile trade (especially in guns) and colonial 
penetration (and the resulting population movements to escape 
European encroachment) as the main bases of conflict in nineteenth 
century Namibia. 
Brigitte Lau, from her authoritative position at the National 
; Archives in Windhoek, has repeatedly criticized the Vedder position 
as "the epitom(e) of colonial apologetic writing”. (1988:93) Her 
research and that of other scholars treats the indigenous 
population as "history-makers."” The immediate pre-colonial period 
was one of dynamic changes involving political centralization, 
: class formation, alliances, negotiations and group conflict between 
: and among old and new social formations (e.g. Orlam, Nama, Herero). 
Rarely, if ever, did the conflicts fall sharply along ethnic lines. 
Fragmentation of tribal identity had begun as early as the 
1920s, when some traditional chiefs were merely agents of the 
colonial establishment and had ceased to represent their peoples' 
interests. By 1952, when the earliest nationalist organizations % 
were formed, the idea of transcending ethnic identity in favor of a 
national identity was already manifest. (Mbuende 1986: 150) 
However, the impact of this process was uneven in different parts 
of the country due to rigid apartheid separation, travel 
restrictions, and the contract labor system. This line of argument 
is traced through the nationalist phase of colonial opposition in 
Lindeke et. al. (1992c), from which this section draws heavily. The 
long struggle for liberation contributed to the strength of 
national identity. 
More recently, Namibia has been affected by a host of external 
influences and value systems, particularly from the forty-three 
j thousand plus Namibians who have been repatriated from surrounding 
African nations, Eastern & Western Europe, and the United States. A 
bonding process, featuring common perspectives and experiences, 
came from having been abroad and from having been Namibians in 
exile; new friendship and loyalty networks emerged, overshadowing 
exclusively ethnic identity. Needless to say, internal factors 
such as the common aspiration for national self-determination also 
if united the different ethnic groups. The 435 election process 
heightened, for everyone, the "Namibianness” of the political 
process and made Namibia a very special place. 
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The results: 
Party Votes Assembiy Seats 
SWAPO 384,567 4l 
DTA 1915532 21 
UDF 37,874 4 
ACN 23,728 3 
FCN 10,452 L 
NNF 5,344 1 
NPF 10,693 1 
Three other parties failed to win any seats 
Source: Puetz, et. al. 1990. 
Most of the smaller parties and the DTA were popularly seen as 
cooperating with or supporting South African colonialism. By 
contrast, SWAPO was identified most strongly with the armed 
struggle for liberation. The NNF (Namibia National Front) and the 
UDF (United Democratic Front), supported primarily by certain 
Herero and Damara peoples respectively, aiso had very strong anti- 
colonial positions, = Eee were willing to 
join a SWAPO-led government. They were established anti-colonial, 
political organizations with specific followings. 
The argument that SWAPO attained most of its winning votes 
from supporters in the largest population 
true. The DTA received similar percentages from Herero areas. [see 
Appendix I] However, Potgieter (1991) tries to undermine the 
Significance of SWAPO support outside Ovambo. He and others have 
suggested that the DTA won a majority of the "election districts”, 
and that this shows how weak SWAPO was outside Ovambo. The evidence | 
does not support such a finding. 
First, SWAPO carried a majority of the votes recorded in 
Kavango, the third largest district, as well as in the 
municipalities of Luderitz, [x—eend, where SWAPO had 
a long history of organizing contract workers. It was also first- 
past-the-post in the recorded votes in Karibib (Damara), Maltahoehe 
(Nama) and the second largest district of Windhoek (all ethnic 
groups). In other areas SWAPO rH mm jieast 25-40 percent of 
the vote in Damaraland, Grootfontein, Keetmanshoop, Okahanja, 
Caprivi, and Otjiwarongo. The major exceptions were the primarily 
Herero speaking areas, where SWAPO did poorly. 
However, the "district” votes are not significant. The 
districts were arbitrary units. Eight of the districts had less 
than ten thousand total votes, fewer than needed to elect a single 
candidate. How meaningful are they as units of analysis? 
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election took longer than the time allotted by the Constituent 
Assembly. As a result the elections were held later than expected 
and with a relatively short campaign period, causing some confusion 
and dismay. (Pendleton 1993) 


In all, 95 constituencies were constructed in the 13 regions 
{allocated by population, but drawn with development criteria 
included). Each of the Regional Councils would then select two of 
its members to also serve in the National Council. The National 
Council is primarily an advisory body to check and balance the 
National Assembly through delay and veto provisions. Unlike the 
U.S. Senate, the National Council does not have the authority to 
initiate legislation, except that dealing specifically with 
regional matters. It can, with appropriate levels of votes, reject 
the principle or the content of legislation, but can still be 
overridden by the lower chamber. 


An additional 47 (later up to 51) local authorities were also 
at stake in the elections. (Namibia Review Sept./Oct. 1992; EIU 
1993 #1 reported 50 local units with elections; Directorate of 
Elections 1993 results show 51) The local delimitation into wards 
was not tasked to be done in time for the 1992 elections due to the 
residue of apartheid residential patterns, so at-large, party-list 
ballots for those councils were cast instead. The close party 
control over the candidate lists came under criticism from an 
editorial in the Namibian on November 27, 1992. Still, most voters, 
who were asked in exit polls, indicated satisfaction with the 
registration process and with information concerning the candidates 


and parties. (Pendleton 1993) 


More than 530,000 voters registered for the regional and local 
elections (80% of those thought to be eligible) and roughly 80% on 
average actually voted in the elections, held from November 30-Dec. 
3. Voters were required to register and vote in the same place, 
unlike in 1989, which may have held numbers down compared to 
expectations. With only a few exceptions, the elections were not 
characterized by the high levels of intimidation and violence, 
often seen and always sensed in the 1989 elections. The Election 
Commission was composed of respected figures, and the election 
staff was entirely Namibian compared to the large UNTAG contingents 
for the 1989 process. Some 2500-3000 personnel were stationed at 
over 300 fixed and mobile voting stations in this sparsely 
populated, but large, country. (FBIS-AFR-92-232, 2 Dec. 1992; -234, 
4 Dec. 1992) [1] 


Six political parties, three civic associations and four 
independent candidates stood for regional offices. Many of the vast 
number of political parties (39) that had been created under the 
prior regime by now had disappeared from the political scene. No 
doubt many of them were solely the creations of the improper 
largesse provided by the South African Government in contravention 
to the 1982 “Accords” agreed to by the governments involved at the 
UN. The 1989 election results demonstrated that many 
“personalities,” deemed by authorities and themselves to represent 
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certain segments of Namibian society, in fact, had extremely little 
following. Several of the parties standing at this election also 
came up empty at the end of the day. 


Parties contesting regional and local elections: 


SWAPO [South West Africa Peo 
Party of Namibia] 

DTA [Democratic Turnhalle Al 
SWANU [South West African Nati 
UDF United Democratic Front 
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Unlike 1989, when anyone w idency was 
eligible to vote, in 1992 only wed to cast 
ballots. In practice Zambians;, who 
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prohibited this time. F ,; wh 
from birth-right or pri in RSA 
excluded in 1992. Final lived i 
retained a different ci gible. 
had taken out Namibian mitizenship could register. In 
thousands fewer people were eligible to register in 1 
differences probably hurt some of the parties of the ; 
were able to achieve some success in 1989. The DTA, a 
opposition party; might have captured the remaining supporters of 
: these earlier party formations. 
1992 ELECTION RESULTS 
At the Regional Council level (after two by-elections) SWAPO 
ultimately carried seventy-one seats dominating nine Councils. DTA 
won twenty-one seats and controlled only three Councils. The United 
Democratic Front (UDF) won three seats and shared control of one 
Council with the other parties. Because the Regional Councils were 
apportioned more on population than the old colonial Districts 
(which were administrative and tribal in orientation), the DTA did 
much worse than in 1989, when they appeared to carry a majority of 
the “Districts.” Still, the DTA came close to capturing the same 
share of the vote at 27%.(Minney 1993) Several constituencies were 
ad, which may have affected the total votes cast and ee 
a compared to a national election. 
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now may disappear. Virtually all parties currently suffer from 
weaker organization and finances than in 1989. A parliamentary 
committee proposed public funding, but no action has been taken. 
Exit polls indicated that radio programs and party campaigns were 
considered satisfactory means of informing the voters. (Pendleton 
1993) 


Surprisingly, the DTA was not hurt greatly by the revelations 
concerning secret funding by the RSA in 1989. SWAPO obviously was 
not hurt seriously by a spending controversy over a R70 million 
presidential jet, purchased in the middle of the drought. 


On February 23,1993 President Nujoma formally opened the first 
session of the National Council. Kandinima Nehova, from the 
Ondangua Constituency in the Far North, was selected chairperson. 
He had been a publicity director at the SWAPO central offices and 
was elected to the Central Committee of SWAPO at the December 1991 
Party Congress. Zedekia Mujoro, from the Western Constituency of 
Karibib, was selected to be vice-chair. (FBIS-AFR-93-039,2 March 
1993) Nehova's selection reflects the SWAPO commitment to its basic 
party supporters in the most populus regions of the North. 


In the 1992 local elections SWAPO swept thirty-two authorities 
with 199 total seats, including some complete victories and some 
uncontested ones. The DTA carried 11 councils by winning 138 seats 
and UDF carried two local units and 23 seats. SWANU and the 
Swakopmund Residents’ Association each won a single seat. By mid- 
1993 mixed election results were recorded in six local councils. 
SWAPO and DTA won three seats each and UDF carried one in four 
cases, while in two local areas SWAPO had three while DTA and UDF 
had two each. (FBIS-AFR-92-235 7 Dec 1992 ;EIU #1 1993;Minny 1993; 
Directorate nd.) Although SWAPO carried most of the larger towns 
and cities (including many that were unexpected), there were 
seventeen contests with a 4:3 split, implying that many towns were 
still fairly competitive between the two major parties. 


Because local authorities were not delimited into wards for 
these elections, local offices were selected by proportional 
representation. These elections were especially important because 
local control did not change with the 1989 national elections. 
Although several towns and cities had merged their existing 
racially separate councils, authority did not change. Several 
violent racial confrontations after independence indicated that 
racial attitudes and tensions remained unchanged from the colonial 
days. New mandates (some towns had not seen even whites-only 
elections for two decades) and majority control over merged budgets 
and policy priorities will put the pressure on local officials to 
meet the demands of the people. Some policies such as road paving, 
housing construction, rubbish collection, public employment and 
provision of other services will no doubt change within the 
constraints of budgets. 


= 
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Further constraints have been placed by the Local Government 
Act, which retains for the Minister of Local Government and Housing 
some degree of ultimate oversight authority. Namibia is relatively 
unique in having separate, locally elected officials, yet it did 
not want to give unbridled control to local officials. However, by 
decentralizing some of the decision-making and political 
responsibility to local and regional elected authorities, the 
national government may achieve greater effectiveness over a 
smaller scope of responsibilities. 


Provisions of the electoral acts required parties to include a 
certain percentage of women candidates on their candidate lists. 
Despite this requirement, relatively few women (four ?) won seats 
to the Regional Councils, and only one was subsequently elected to 
the National Council. At the Local Authority level, women were more 
successful (despite strong feelings from exit polls against voting 
for women candidates). Thirty percent of the winners included sixty- 
two SWAPO women, forty-three DTA and four other parties' candidates 
who gained office according to the author's calculations from 
election lists. 


SWAPO is committed to enhancing the role of women in important 
posts. In addition to the party list requirements, two ministers, 
two deputy ministers and two permanent secretaries have been 
appointed, as well as other important positions held by women. 
Affirmative action on women's appointments has become an important 
part of SWAPO's agenda. (Sparks 1992:141ff) Outside the highly 
visible areas, however, the role of women in Namibian society is 


very much a subordinate one. Traditional values and practices, 
poverty, single parent families and strongly conservative, 
religious values constitute some of the problems faced in 
overcoming past discrimination. 


The election results confirm the strength of the two dominant 
(and one smaller) parties. They will also strengthen the 
consolidation of democratization from local roots. However, one 
should not make a fetish of judging democracy in Africa by 
elections. Nonetheless, my experience in Namibia in 1989, and for 
two years after independence, leads me to believe that these 
elections have invested people in the system. Namibians seem at 
this early stage to relish independence and to value their 
freedoms. This experience is in sharp contrast to the "Afro- 
pessimism” that has been so prevalent in recent years. The economic 
performance of the new regime ultimately will secure, or put at 
risk, everything that has taken so much struggle to achieve. 


POST INDEPENDENCE POLITICAL PROCESSES 


The Namibian government assumed office March 21, 1990 ina 
changed political world. SWAPO leaders, who dominate the 
government, opted for a multi-party democracy and an open, mixed 
economy.: In making this choice (constrained as it was by the 
context of UN Resolution 435,the collapse of the Soviet Bloc and 
the election results), the government has taken its task to heart. 


: 
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This commitment is in stark contrast to fears expressed by their 
opponents before independence. 


During the three years since the 435 election, the major 
tendencies of Namibian political processes have manifested 
themselves clearly. Because of their repeated occurrence, one can 
be fairly certain that they represent stable patterns of behavior 
and clear policy choices. In sum these patterns confirm the 
previous contention that SWAPO represents a national party with a 
national agenda and a national following. By contrast, the official 
opposition alliance, the DTA, continues to pursue narrower ethnic 
and negative appeals. On the whole, however, Namibian politics over 
the past three years has been characterized by a process of 
maturation among most of the participants. 


Most of the first year of independence was spent restructuring 
the government and developing policies for the longer term. Indeed, 
many ministries spent much of the second year also working on these 
changes. Slowly, personnel were added and policies adopted in 
education, healthcare, housing, labour, petroleum exploration and 
others. Some of the policies are still being developed. Many of the 
Ministry office buildings were refurbished during the first years. 
In other countries there are structural adjustment programs; in 
Namibia it is still time for decolonization. By not trying to 
control all the state and economic sectors from the top, Namibia 
has set a more achievable political and economic agenda for itself. 


While one might have expected SWAPO, as a government in 
waiting for more than a decade, to have a set of policies ready to 
put in place, they have instead decided to create new programs that 
will serve the nation for some time to come. In the process they 
have produced more than sixty major pieces of legislation in the 
first two years. However, the process is also slow, which creates 
frustration and leaves remnants of apartheid laws on the books 
longer than desired. 


Having been thrust into a new world order at independence, 
SWAPO leaders have made a remarkable transformation from being an 
authoritarian liberation movement into being a relatively open and 
tolerant electoral party. Indeed most leaders and the public are 
prideful of the successes of independence and peace. No doubt the 
renewed fighting in Angola is a constant reminder of what the 
alternative might have been. Nonetheless, the SWAPO leaders seem 
genuinely sincere in their democratic commitments. Although the 
very highest levels of decision-making remain closed and secretive, 
in general, transparency and accountability are important aspects 
of Namibian democracy. 


The first evidence of the new process was found in the 
Constituent Assembly's negotiations over the constitution. All of 
the Parliamentary parties were included on the drafting committee. 
A genuine process of give and take was featured, as well as deep 
soul searching on issues such as the death penalty (which was 
banned). This resulted in a widely praised document, enshrining 
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democratic values and practices, being unanimously adopted 
(author's interview with a participant and others close to the 
events, August 1991). Even Dirk Mudge, leader of the opposition 
DTA, reportedly felt that SWAPO had compromised more than expected 
to achieve the consensus. (Mushi, 1991:39fn) Consensus building on 
major issues is the most characteristic aspect of SWAPO's public 
policy-making style in the independence period. 


SWAPO followed this initial instance with numerous others. 
They were especially sensitive to a broad and balanced appointment 
process that emphasized inclusion of all groups. Out of SWAPO's 
forty-one MPs, only fourteen are Ovambo in origin; the rest include 
people from the various other ethnic groups in Namibia such as the 
Nama, Herero, Damara and Kavango. Appointees from the so-called 
"Colored" communities and all three of the major white language 
groups (Afrikaans, German and English) were also included. Early 
appointments included the offer of cabinet posts to opposition 
politicians such as Reggie Diergaardt of the UDF and Vekuii Rukoro 
of NNF, as well as giving posts to other prominent figures who were 
not elected to office (e.g. Dr. Zed Ngavirue, Otto Herrigel, Gert 
Hanekom). While returnees constituted a majority of the Cabinet, 
they were not a majority of SWAPO's National Assembly delegation. 


Although a member of the DTA was offered a post in Cabinet, it 
was turned down. (Awepaa 1990:11) The DTA has preferred to remain 
more formally in opposition and seems to have been campaigning for 
the next election since independence. The continued efforts to 
fragment the country along ethnic lines and to instill fear toward 
SWAPO seem to be the only basis that holds this party together. 
This behavior is clearly evident in the very negative coverage by 
its newspaper affiliates (Die Republikein, The Times of Namibia, 

there 
have been some high level DTA defections to SWAPO. After the 
disappointing results of the regional and local elections, 
criticism within the DTA mounted against the continued domination 
of the white leadership. Subsequently, Dirk Mudge, the Party's 
Chairman and chief of finance, announced his retirement from public 
office, ending a long career that went back to his split from the 
Nationalist Party to lead the Republican Party and the DTA. 


One can see SWAPO's consensus pattern repeated in the Prime 
Minister's 1990 trip through the various regions of the country to 
acquaint himself with the conditions at the grass roots. This trip 
was followed by a Consultative Conference. The ministries presented 
year-end summaries and projections and were questioned and 
challenged by an invited, but broadly-based audience. A summary 
White Paper (1990) followed. A similar, inclusionary process 
occurred at the Investment Conference, where a leader of the 
official opposition (DTA) was invited to address the hundreds of 
investors and other interested parties attending the gathering. 
Other opposition politicians were also invited to attend. A second 
“White Paper” was issued in 1993 (Working 1993) following 
additional special conferences. 
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Similarly, the 1991 Land Conference (also called by the Prime 
Minister) featured some six hundred invited participants from every 
party, interest group, and corner of the country. The groups and 
areas represented selected their own representatives, and 
individuals were able to request invitations on their own. Numerous 
prepared submissions were included on the program, and heated but 
friendly, discussion was encouraged from the floor. The process 
resulted in a consensus statement that will lead toward the 
creation of a policy document and a technical team to work out some 
of the details of implementation (Conference documents 1991). After 
the technical report was submitted to Cabinet in 1992, the process 
of creating legislation was initiated. 


The land problem remains a difficult one because of the 
government's desire not to alienate modern commercial farmers 
(ranchers in U.S. terms) and other investors and donors through a 
policy of nationalization, but also due to the inefficiency of 
relocating large numbers of (doubtfully) self-sufficient producers 
on ecologically fragile grazing land. Since large numbers of 
farmworkers and their families already live on the commercial 
farms, it is not clear that overcrowded communal areas could be 
expanded or their populations resettled to much advantage, however 
much the political demand for land restoration is popular or 
morally justified. 


The whole land question in Namibia is now being complicated by 
what must be termed a "land grab” by richer communal farmers, whose 
herds number in the thousands. These people or their agents are 
fencing communal pastures and displacing poorer communal 
farmers. (Land Conference 1991) The heart of the government's 
policies seems to be to assist the better-off farmers into becoming 
commercial farmers in order to relieve the burden on the communal 
grazing. This policy has problems such as not relieving the human 
over-crowding, and the fact that the peasant producers’ small stock 
are more environmentally damaging to communal areas than the richer 
ones' cattle. SWAPO continues to seek a strong consensus in the 
face of mounting popular pressures. 


Another area, in which one finds the process of inclusion, is 
in various teams, delegations, bodies and commissions. For 
instance, when parliamentarians go abroad for meetings or training 
sessions, the delegations are always mixed among the various 
parties. Similarly, on important questions the governing party 
tries to build the largest coalition possible. The Commission on 
Traditional Leaders, for instance, was chaired by a Herero member 
of the DTA, who is close to the Herero royal house. International 
conferences that are held in Windhoek (and there have been dozens 
so far) include an array of Namibian participants from various 
parties in and out of the National Assembly. Needless to say, there 
is no identifiable ethnic pattern to any of these activities, 
except the one of inclusion. 
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A second process of SWAPO's governing style is also 
illustrated in the Land Reform Conference and in other policies 
(e.g. the labor code and education reform). The preferred method of 
policy-making seems to be through careful, methodical research 
involving outside experts and a range of domestic participants. In 
some cases, such as the labor code, this process involves the most 
directly affected interests as the major players. In others such as 
the Higher Education Commission or the Delimitation Commission (for 
drawing new regional boundaries), there were dozens upon dozens of 
public submissions sought and received by the relevant bodies. 


GOVERNMENT POLICIES 


The most controversial policy in the post-independence period 
is that of reconciliation. (see CCN 1991) Its adoption is similar to 
the policy announced by then-Prime Minister Robert Mugabe after 
Zimbabwe's independence. In Namibia the policy is somewhat more 
complicated, because parts of it are enshrined in the constitution 
(e.g. employment guarantees for colonial era civil servants), while 
other aspects are subject to differing definitions. Especially 
difficult has been the detainee issue, which is kept alive by some 
families and former detainees, as well as opposition politicians 
and international human rights agencies. (Africa Watch 1992) For 
the DTA this remains practically the only political issue that 
might be used to their advantage. SWAPO, however, feels that such 
issues should be left in the past without current recriminations, 
especially in so far as this case constitutes a very selective and 
limited accounting of past responsibilities. Hence, if old wounds 
are to be reopened, they could all be reopened - but to no useful 
purpose. "Forgive and forget” as the President and the Prime 
Minister have said repeatedly. 


A further problem with reconciliation involves its differing 
interpretations. While the government has attempted to emphasize 
national unity ("One Namibia, One Nation” is an adopted slogan, 
following the Botswana and Zambia examples), other sectors of 
society do not share these sentiments. For many conservative whites 
the wish is to continue as if nothing in society were going to 
change after independence. On the government side it is time to 
start over without recrimination for actions in the past, but with 
affirmative action in favor of those disadvantaged in the previous 
order. Some outside the government accept the need to forgive but 
not to forget, especially in light of the distortions of Namibian 
history perpetrated in the past. Even some of the SWAPO members of 
the National Assembly, in the heat of argument, have spoken of 
their personal desires to hold former collaborators to account. 
Reconciliation is not without its difficulties. 


It seems to many of the supporters of SWAPO that the policy is 
a one-way street in the sense that the approach of “forgive and 
forget” left the same people in control and, all too often, the 
same policies as well. Many people feel that nothing has changed 
since independence. There were several incidents of confrontation 
with leftover officials whose attitudes were challenged. In the 
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work force too, there were clashes with employers and supervisors. 
These views were supported by the annual report by the 

Ombudsman. (Namibia Brief 1993) Sparse attendance at Independence 
ceremonies by whites was frequently commented upon by officials and 
the public as evidence of unchanged attitudes. One altercation 
among students at a suburban school led to demonstrations and 
damage to the school. In another the composition and selection 
processes of sports teams were challenged prior to the 1992 Olympic 
Games. 


American-style, call-in radio programs (including a new weekly 
program with the Prime Minister) frequently elicit debates over 
these issues, for example the racial stereotypes portrayed in an 
American Aids film, a Cabinet official's being refused restaurant 
service, police confrontations, school incidents among others over 
the year. The radio programs facilitate the discussion of these 
issues across populations that might not ordinarily hear each 
other's points of view. However, there is certainly a long way to 
go in dealing with the remnants of apartheid in Namibian society. 
Racism remains a very sensitive issue for the majority, and nerves 
on this issue are still raw. Many whites remain “comfortable” with 
their racism, as one white teacher admitted in 1990. (Conversation 
with author 1990) The leadership of SWAPO also heard the complaints 
of its rank and file on this issue at the December 1991 Party 
Congress. 


One important program is the restructuring of the civil 
service, where former colonial era employees of the eleven former 
"ethnic administrations” are being given a chance to perform under 
conditions of majority rule. Virtually no one left after 
independence. The next few years will see a thinning of the bloated 
ranks (roughly three times the Third World average), based on 
effectiveness and adjustment to the new conditions. The 
Constitution requires both due process for terminating public 
employees, but also a program of affirmative action (as yet 
unspecified) for those formerly excluded from employment. 


Many of the supporters of the government remain unhappy with 
the slow pace of "Namibianization” in public employment. Frequent 
complaints are voiced to the press of racist attitudes and policies 
still adhered to by remaining administrators. Unemployment among 
the tens of thousands of returnees is another frequently voiced 
problem. The government has established structures now and is 
developing processes for rationalizing the administrative 
apparatus, including some privatization. Nonetheless, at this point 
the government does not want to lose the skill base of existing 
employees and adheres to the constitutional provisions that ensure 
continued employment. They clearly learned the lessons from the 
diverse experiences of Angola, Mozambique and Zimbabwe. 


After independence, complaints also surfaced of corruption 
within the government. A special commission set up by the President 
investigated and found lax, as well as criminal, practices in many 
ministries. Most of the practices were carried over from the 
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previous administration (for example the theft of government 
property, “ghost” names on the payroll and the failure of officials 
to record cash payments). In some cases charges have been brought 
and officials ordered to take responsibility to halt improper 
practices. The Ombudsman suggested a permanent commission to deal 
with these problems. Additional hearings have continued to uncover 
problems, including high level officials among those identified as 
culprits. The Prime Minister has made this a priority for 

reform. (Working 1993) 

The detainee issue caused SWAPO some embarrassment as the 
investigation under the International Commission of the Red Cross 
(ICRC) was delayed and ignored by all sides. Its work finally began 
early in 1992, but the issue diminishes as a political liability as 
SWAPO builds its record of governance. The opposition parties had 
their turn when the South African government admitted that it had 
violated the 1982 Accords with the UN and the Western powers. These 
political issues were largely ignored by the government under the 
policy of reconciliation. 


In economic policy the new government has committed itself to 
a mixed economy with a heavy emphasis on the initiatives of the 
private sector. The private sector and international capital has 
been slow to respond with investments. A favorable business climate 
and constitutional guarantees, so strongly mooted by the 
government, have not been sufficient to generate much new 
investment. Namibia has a potential for gas and petroleum 
discoveries that has sparked some interest, but other commitments 
have not manifested themselves. The optimism and enthusiasm of the 
government leaders have not been defeated, because these are 
recessionary times for much of the world economy. Other government 
efforts include a labor code negotiated between the tripartate 
elements of business, labor and government. Also state-owned 
monopolies and other parastatals are being privatized or 
demonopolized to operate on competitive market principles. Various 
investor codes and conferences have also received enthusiastic 
attention from the government and favorable response from business, 
but little actual investment. Local business, used to protection, 
may be hindering some potential newcomers. 


Freedom of the press is another strong area of competition. 
The leaders of the oposition DTA own many of the local newspapers 
in various languages. Some independent papers continue (e.g. The 
reign that another may also be controlled. The government has 
launched a weekly, New Era, and a policy magazine, Namibia Review, 
to insure that government programs are adequately explained and to 
give greater attention to the relatively ignored rural areas. 
While the National television and radio stations remain in the 
public sector, some openings for competition (local and via 
Satellite) are being discussed and implemented. A national, call-in 
radio program is widely listened to and available to almost all the 
country. The biggest public concern is over the relative shares of 
English and local-language broadcasting. International content 
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(such as BBC, Deutsche Welle and VOA) is a frequent quality content 
on Radio, while French channels, CNN, and BBC enhance the 
television news for those areas that have reception. Almost daily 
summary reports from parliament are featured during sessions. 
Quality programs on history and development issues feature a wide 
variety of public and private figures. The political opposition has 
no trouble finding outlets for its viewpoints. 


In the sphere of class equality, there are clear indications 
that Namibia faces the same kinds of problems as other African 
countries. Despite public commitments to placing priority on 
policies designed to bring greater equality to the disadvantaged 
masses, contrary trends are also visible. A new black class of 
politically connected elites, bureaucratic elites and emerging 
farmers is emerging. The irony of former socialist intellectuals 
advocating salary increases and perks for parliamentarians and 
government officials, or land reform statistics including 
allocations to ranking government officials, will not surprise 
Africanists. Gwen Lister, the editor of the Namibian, has termed 
this the "BMW Culture”. How much of a corporate interest this group 
will form and how much it may conflict with the more egalitarian 
declared policies of the government are yet to be seen. Expensive 
refurbishings of parliament chambers, while half the children in 
the North may be without classrooms and teachers, gives an 
indication of a clash. Yet, impressive development programs (such 
as roads, electrification, housing construction and water 
provision) in previously disadvantaged areas are also underway as 
funding allows. 


CONCLUSION 


State softness remains a problem for Namibia, as for other 
Third World countries. Although progress has been made, Namibia 
depends on the RSA for 75% or so of imported goods (familiarity and 
name: identification are advantages, though much of the volume is 
only passed through South Africa). TNC’s still dominate the major 
industries such as mining and fishing, though with greater local 
and government participation than before independence. 
Diversification of imports and active participation in the SADC and 
other international groupings will help to gain more economic 
development and autonomy. 


However, the holdover civil service and the poor educational 
background of much of the population make it difficult to improve 
state capacity quickly. In some ways Namibia exceeds other states 
in the region, especially in infrastructure, but all the porous 
tendencies remain. With new opportunities and a tumultous 
transition period, new class elements, not to mention criminal 
ones, are also emerging. For the moment the government is making 
serious efforts to contain the problems without sacrificing 
stability or democratic gains. 
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Namibia has not faced massive racial or ethnic clashes thus 
far in its independence. Perhaps that is because Namibia is still a 
young country. Perhaps it is because the prolonged struggle against 
colonial rule has welded a stronger national unity and weakened 
traditional authorities. (Land Conference 1991) In any case the 
small incidents that have emerged, such as division of tribes over 
political loyalties or dethroning chiefs for the same reason, have 
demonstrated a complex, but manageable level of conflict. The 
racial attitudes and behaviors are more serious, especially if the 
government cannot deliver the goods on employment and land reform, 
while the racist attitudes, and the power behind them, persist. 


As far as the process of democratization is concerned, the 
transformation is truly remarkable. A prolonged armed struggle has 
turned into one of the most respected and stable multi-party 
democracies in Africa. Despite some opposition rhetoric to the 
contrary, SWAPO's leaders seem to relish their success in this 
respect. They have extended popular participation beyond the ballot 
box to include debates on major policy issues. The party's internal 
and external approach remains of a modestly "guided" variety of 
democracy. Organized labor and the national students' organization 
(NANSO) have experienced the most difficulty establishing new roles 
in the independent political context. Nonetheless, the democratic 
processes that have been initiated in Namibia so far include 
elements of transparency and participation that go beyond the 
narrow limits of procedural democratic elitism. 


From the point of view of Political Science, of course, it is 


much too early to judge. What happens if, or when, the governing 
party loses? The succession and defeat tests are still ahead. 
However, the judgement at the moment must be that there has been a 
very strong start. 


On the development front we can also see a strong performance 
by the government in trying to fit into the new international 
economic order and new international division of labor. It is the 
international community that has not responded to Namibia's open 
markets and development needs. One could fault the developed world 
for not supporting successes like Namibia. The message seems to be, 
that at the end of the road in meeting political and economic 
adjustment demands, there is, at long last, no reward. This fact 
seems to be an indictment of the shortsightedness of the more 
developed countries. When (or if) the economies of the advanced 
countries recover from the current recession, the private 
investment activity should respond to the climate that Namibia has 
created and the opportunities that exist there. The empirical 
evidence is not so definite: does investment create growth or 
growth create investment? Too many of the decisions that affect 
Namibia's future are beyond her reach. 
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However, economic growth is the best insurance against the 
class, tribal and ethnic problems associated with state softness 
that plague other African states, as well as others around the 
globe. It is also good insurance for democratic stability. Namibia 
has made an excellent start, and the longer term prospects remain 
optimistic. 


ENDNOTES 


[1] Although the port city of Walvis Bay (belonging to Namibia 
under its constitution and UNSCR 432) is still under disputed 
sovereignty, voters there were able to register and vote in the 
Namibian elections. Some 12,000 were registered and voting was 
reportedly “very heavy” (FBIS-AFR-92-234 4 Dec 1992). Joint 
administration of the vital enclave began in 1992, border posts 
were removed, and expectations are that Namibia will receive full 
sovereignty, sooner rather than later, through patient diplomacy. 
The issue remains an emotional one, though the South African 
Liberation Movements have committed to its immediate transfer to 
Namibian control. 
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APPENDIX I - 1989 ELECTION RESULTS 


Districts ACN CDA FCN NNDP NNF NPF SWAPO-D SWAPO UDF 


BETHANIE 1153 
MALTAHOEHE 579 
KARIBIB 1637 
MARIENTAL 6584 
OMARURU 2538 
TSUMEB 3452 
HEREROLAND 8440 
OUTJO 2658 
OKAHANDJA 3672 
LUEDERITZ 1890 
KEETMAN- 

SHOOP 8229 
KOAKOLAND 6699 
REHOBOTH 6590 
DAMARALAND 2040 
CAPRIVI 12782 
KARASBURG 7729 
GOBABIS 403539 
SWAKOPMUND 4998 
OTJIWARONGO 4274 10 
GROOT- 

FONTEIN 7226 22 
WINDHOEK 4153 194 30475*1208 651574 
KAVANGO 407 413 22046 356 156 134 
OVAMBO 247 449 9000 107 186 73 2 *196169 


NON WAWONNN 


N 


GRAND TOTALS 2495 191532 #984 10693 384567 
23728 5344 


NUMBER OF 
SEATS 3 0 


=TENDERED VOTES: *92,856 
=TOTAL BALLOTS: 670,830 
=SPOILED BALLOTS 8,532 
=EACH PARTY NEEDED A QUOTA OF 9,317 VOTES TO GAIN A SEAT; LARGEST 


REMAINDER AFTER THESE SEATS WERE ALLOCATED GAINED THE NEXT 
AVAILABLE SEAT UNTIL ALL 72 SEATS WERE ALLOCATED. 


* INDICATES CORRECTED FIGURES FROM AN EARLIER PUBLICATION 


69 
334 
1289 

878 | 

499 | 
1085 
58 
1186 
993 
342 

1314 | 
Al 

326 
6944 
514 
651 
374 
1400 
1540 
1094 
6147 
1202 
4674 
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APPENDIX II - NAMIBIA'S CONSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURE 
T HE PEOPLE ARE SOVEREIGN 
[written by Constituent Assembly 1990] 

BILL OF RIGHTS 


EXECUTIVE LEGISLATIVE JUDICIAL 


PRESIDENT 
[APPROVES; APPOINTS] 
PRIME MINISTER 
CABINET SUPREME COURT 
[APPEALS/ 
MINISTRIES (18) JUDICIAL REVIEW 
CHIEF JUSTICE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 
[2 FROM EACH OF 13 REGIONAL COUNCILS] 
[CAN OVERTURN 'PRINCIPLE' WITH 
2/3 VOTE; RESUBMITS TO NA FOR HIGH COURT 
AMMENDMENT OF DETAILS] [APPEALS/ 
REVIEW] 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
[72 MEMBERS ELECTED 1989 JUDGE PRESIDENT 
BY PARTY LIST/ PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION; UP TO 6 
ADDITIONAL NON-VOTING APPOINTED MEMBERS] 
[SUBMITS TO NC; OVERTURNS 'PRINCIPLE' 
WITH 2/3 VOTE; OVERTURNS AMMENDMENTS 
WITH A SIMPLE MAJORITY] 


SPEAKER/ DEPUTY SPEAKER 


GOVERNING PARTY/ OPPOSITION 
LEADER 
DEPUTY 
WHIP OTHER PARTIES 
INDEPENDENT EXECUTIVE BODIES [APPOINTED] 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
OMBUDSMAN 
CENTRAL BANK 
JUDICIAL COMMISSION 
AD HOC COMMISSIONS 
PARASTATALS 
COUNCIL OF TRADITIONAL ELDERS 
ELECTORAL COMMISSION 


REGIONAL COUNCILS (13) 

[ELECTED BY CONSTITUENCY 1992] LOWER COURTS 

MAGISTRATES 

LOCAL AUTHORITIES 

[47 ELECTED 1992; 51 total by 1993] 

MUNICIPALITIES/ TOWNS/ VILLAGES/ Settlement Areas 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT ADVISORY BOARDS [pending legislation] 

TRADITIONAL LEADERS CUSTOMARY LAWS 
[LIMITED AUTHORITY] 
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APPENDIX III - 1992 ELECTION RESULTS 


1992 REGIONAL ELECTION RESULTS 
Region 
Seats Votes 


CAPRIVI 
ERONGO 
HARDAP 
KARAS 
KHOMAS 
KUNENE 
OHANGWENA 
OKAVANGO 
OMAHEKE 
OMUSATI 
OSHANA 
OSHIKOTO 
OTJOZONDJUPA 


11,244 253 
17,678 6,747 
10,031 10,680 
9,924 3 7,042 ? 
28,470 20,893 1,186 
22209 6,974 4,274 
37,682 373 52 
22,605 5,193 
7,696 11,672 790 
29,089 239 
38,781 1,084 
20,985 1,541 
17,262 17,657 


ke 
DOWD UN 


TOTALS 253,266 101,339 
{ 255,504 A 103,354 


* { } include two subsequent by-election in Karas and Oshikoto not 
reported in source listed below but included in Directorate of 


Elections “Analysis” and lists of members. 


Source: Directorate of Elections, Office of the Prime Minister 
Economist Intelligence Unit. 1993. Botswana, Namibia, Lesotho, 
Swaziland. #1 :24-25. 
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ABSTRACT 
Access is not a well-defined, empirical concept in scholarly treatments of relations between presidents 
and their closest advisers. This is unfortunate, because the advisory process is central to the exercise of 


influence over decision making. Presidential access provides a means of controlling the flow of 


information to the chief executive, thereby enhancing an adviser’s ability to define problems, identify 


options, and persuade the president to accept specific courses of action. Assessing the concept of access 
in scientific terms, three aggregate measures of access, based upon the occurrence, duration, and intimacy 
of adviser-presidential interactions, are applied for heuristic purposes in a case study of the Iranian hostage 
crisis, in order to illuminate the ways in which valid indicators of adviser-presidential relationships might 
be developed. Based on an original data base, the analysis demonstrates the need for a more rigorous 
theoretical understanding of access, the necessity of employing multiple indicators and proper controls in 
the study of interactions, and the advantages of employing time series approaches to examining the 
relationship between access and influence in drawing inferences about the sources of advisers’ power over 


decisions in the realm of U.S. foreign policy. 


KEY WORDS: access, influence, advisers, President Carter, Iranian hostage crisis 
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MEASURING PRESIDENTIAL ACCESS AND ADVISER INFLUENCE: 
INSIGHTS FROM THE IRANIAN HOSTAGE CRISIS 

Scholars have devoted considerable attention to the study of interactions between a president and his 
top advisers and White House staff. The president’s choice of interaction partners warrants this attention 
because these partners are instrumental in structuring the chief executive’s perceptions of global 
developments and influencing his foreign policy choices. It is an axiom in these studies that the exercise 
of influence requires access. To whom a president listens affects what he will think about, and without 
an ability to speak directly to the president an adviser is deprived of his or her most potent political and 
bargaining resource. 


Although access is a familiar notion in the vernacular, it is not a well-defined, empirical concept in 


scholarly treatments of advisory relations. Dclineating and interpreting alternative measures of the concept 


of access in scientific terms is the principal purpose of this inquiry. 

To this end, we delineate the assumptions underlying three aggregate measures of access, based upon 
the occurrence, duration, and intimacy of adviser-presidential interactions. We then apply these measures 
to an examination of the aggregate interaction patterns over time between President Jimmy Carter and his 
top foreign policy advisers during the Iranian hostage crisis. These treatments are performed to illuminate 
the extent to which differences in how access is operationalized can lead to important differences in 
substantive interpretations of adviser-presidential interaction patterns and in inferences drawn about 
influence relationships in the White House, and to suggest how the relationship between advisers and 
presidents might best be measured. 

WHY STUDY ACCESS? 

To some extent every moder president is a captive of his advisers. The wisdom or folly of the advice 
he receives, and the accuracy of the assumptions on which this advice is based, is unquestionably a large 
determinant of a president’s images, decisions, and ultimately the success or failure of his policies. For 


this reason, the study of American presidents has understandably given great attention to the advisers they 
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appoint, the kind of advice advanced by those who serve them, and the degree to which various advisers’ 
recommendations are accepted or rejected. 

At the core of these investigations is recognition of the degree to which those in a president’s inner 
circle of advisers often differ among themselves. This is not exclusively because on most important issues 
reasonable people may often disagree. It is also because the post-World War II presidential advisory 
system, irrespective of variations in organizational structure and management style (George, 1988, 1980), 


encourages competition for influence among those whom most enjoy the president’s ear. As one 


participant-observer in this process, Henry Kissinger, described adviser-presidential decision-making, 


Each of the contending factions within the bureaucracy has a maximum incentive to state its case in 
its most extreme form because the ultimate outcome depends, to a considerable extent, on the 
bargaining process. The premium placed on advocacy turns decision-making into a series of 
adjustments among special interests -- a process more suited to domestic than to foreign policy.... 
The outcome usually depends more on the pressures or the persuasiveness of the contending advocates 


than on a concept of over-all purpose (Kissinger, 1969: 268; emphasis added). 


Given these characteristics, it is therefore not surprising that studies of the politics of policy-making have 
focused extensively on the competition among presidential advisers for influence. 

In this struggle for influence, access to the president is regarded as a crucial resource. Sociologists 
have long recognized the usefulness of observing who visits whom in efforts to measure influence between 
and among parties who interact (Cohen, 1958; Thibaut and Kelley, 1959; Watson, 1965; Laumann and 
Pappi, 1973; and Levine, 1990). Because we can seldom observe directly what transpires at such meetings 
behind closed doors and can never observe what thoughts ran through the minds of the participants, we 


must infer influence indirectly by looking instead at ostensible networks of access. The pattern of 
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communication linkages provides valuable clues to the influence process. As Brams (1969: 584-585) 
argues on behalf of the validity of this approach, "Influence is thus conceived not as a substance or 
possession but as a relational property that appears in the transactions of [individuals]." 

Access, it is conventionally assumed, provides leverage over a president’s thinking and decisions. It 
provides a means of controlling the flow of information to the chief executive, thereby enhancing an 
adviser’s ability to define problems, identify options, and persuade the president to accept specific courses 


of action (Allison, 1971; Allison and Halperin, 1972). As Smith (1989, p.71) asserts: 


[A]mong all the yardsticks that Washington has for measuring power, access is primary...The pressures 
of time make access precious; it spells the chance to talk to people who make decisions, draft 
programs, write legislation. Without it, your case doesn’t get heard; you can’t be a player in the power 


game. 


For this reason the relative frequency of interaction and proportion of time a president allocates to each 
of his advisers are customarily treated as key indicators of the distribution of power among them. In our 
absence of an ability to observe directly the weight and respect a president ascribes to the counsel he 
receives from his closest advisers, frequency and time distributions arguably remain our best indirect 
measures. 

This approach to inferring influence is not without its limitations. We merely suggest that the 


assumption that access is influence is conventionally embraced because it provides a reasonable strategy 


for transcending the many barriers to the observation and measurement of influence. This analytic 


convention is implicit in many of the recent works on adviser-presidential interactions. 
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PRESIDENTIAL-ADVISER INTERACTION STUDIES TO DATE 

Although the literature on advisory systems and White House organization is extensive (see, for 
example, Cronin and Greenberg, 1969; Johnson, 1974; Hess, 1976; George, 1980; and Pika, 1988), much 
of the research in this area is often unsystematic, impressionistic, or simply prescriptive in approach. There 
have been few truly scientific, empirical tests of the validity of the propositions advanced in these works. 


Lack of data is of often cited as the primary reason for the lack of systematic inquiry in presidential 


studies (Edwards and Wayne, 1990: 436). In the area of presidential interaction and its consequences, 


however, several researchers have attempted to pierce this onerous barrier. For example, using extensive 
interviews with staff members Kessell (1983, 1984) employed sociometric techniques to construct 
organizational matrices of staff interactions in the Carter and Reagan administrations. While advancing 
our knowledge of issue groups, communication structures, and influence flows within the White House, 
Kessel’s works were limited in that they were temporally static and restricted to inspection of interactions 
among a president’s staff without building the president himself into the equation. 

More recently, researchers have begun to utilize a potentially fertile and far-more exhaustive data 
source: the pattern’s summarized by the official schedules of the president’s daily diaries. Maintained by 
the National Archives, these records list on a minute-by-minute basis nearly all of each president’s 
contacts with other individuals, including both telephone conversations and in-person meetings. Although 
these logs are somewhat limited for the Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson administrations, they are very 
complete and detailed for the Nixon, Ford, and Carter administrations.’ 

Researchers have employed these records in a number of ways to study presidential interactions. For 
example, Thompson (1991, 1990a, 1990b) used a 10 percent sample of diary entries to examine the 
interaction patterns of presidents Eisenhower, Ford, and Carter with senior members of their respective 
White House staffs. Focusing on the number of times particular staff members participated in group or 


individual meetings and the total amount of time spent in these interactions, Thompson contrasted 
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operational interaction patterns with the stereotypic models heuristically suggested by Johnson (1974) and 
refined by George (1980). Although he offered comparisons of individuals holding similar roles in 
different administrations, Thompson’s analysis did not address the question of changes across time within 
administrations. 

In contrast, Best (1988, 1992) presented cross-time analyses of the Johnson and Kennedy 
administrations, focusing on interaction partners, medium, and timing. Based solely upon the number of 
interactions across time, his analysis uncovered some cyclical trends, particularly in interactions between 
the president and Congress. This investigation, however, did not offer a compelling theoretical rationale 
for exclusive use of the number of occurrences as the sole basis for its conclusions. 

Sigelman and McNeil (1980) probed the same types of exchanges using multiple indicators to examine 
the interaction of Lyndon Johnson and his foreign policy advisers in the periods before, during, and after 
the 1968 Tet Offensive in Indochina. Despite the fact that this study focused on a narrow slice of time 
and a limited number of interaction partners, the quasi-interrupted time series design clearly demonstrated 
the advantages of employing more robust measures for assessing presidential-adviser interaction patterns. 

All of these studies have made important contributions to our understanding of White House 
organization and presidential interactions with top advisers and staff members. However, in addition to 
setting precedents, these investigations revealed the need to explore carefully the relative validity of 
alternative measures of advisers’ access to the president. In the analysis presented below, we respond to 


this challenge by delineating some of the assumptions characteristically embraced that underlie uses of 


occurrence and time as measures of presidential-adviser interaction, and the kinds of inferences they 


permit. 
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MEASURING ADVISERS’ ACCESS 
The idea that measurement is crucial to scientific inquiry seems a rather unexceptional assertion. 
Measurement, as defined by Carmines and Zeller (1979: 10, 11), is the "process of linking abstract 


concepts to empirical indicants." It involves both theoretical as well as empirical considerations, for if the 


relationship between the concept and the indicators is weak, "analysis of the indicators can lead possibly 


to incorrect inferences and misleading conclusions conceming the underlying concepts.” 
Operationalization of a concept is therefore a decisive step in any scientific endeavor. The choice of 
indicators is also a key consideration in the measurement of access and its effects on policy outcomes. 

As discussed above, the official records of schedules on the president’s diary provides information 
that, when diachronically analyzed, produce data that speak directly to the puzzle before us. Nearly all of 
the officially recorded diary entries since the Eisenhower presidency provide researchers with six essential 
pieces of information: the occurrence, date, duration, and usually type of meeting as well as a listing of 
the number and identity of those in attendance. Each of these pieces of information capture different 
dimensions of advisers’ access of relevance to the measurement of influence.” 

To illustrate this point, we conduct a case study focusing on the interactions of President Jimmy Carter 
with his two top foreign policy advisers, Secretary of State Cyrus Vance and National Security Adviser 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, during the Iranian hostage crisis. This case is especially apt, for it entails a classic 
instance of intense competition between two highly visible advisers, who held diametrically opposed 
convictions about the course of action the president should pursue, and who fought an intense struggle to 
gain Carter’s ear and to convince him of the wisdom of their advice. 

The period between November 1979 through April 1980 is selected for three reasons. First, the period 
is rather well defined. The taking of the hostages in Teheran marked the beginning of the Carter 
administration’s most pressing international and domestic crisis (as the president defined it) (Carter, 1982). 


Similarly, the resignation of Secretary Vance nearly seven months later serves to demarcate the end of an 
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important chapter in the crisis as the United States aborted its military rescue of the hostages. Second, the 
period covers other events of key international importance at the time about which Carter’s two chief 
foreign policy advisers also fundamentally disagreed: the Iranian revolution, the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan and the ascribed importance of the communist threat, the administration’s strategy to continue 
the peace process in the Middle East, and, more tactically, the perceived relative efficacy of negotiations 
vis-a-vis coercive diplomacy. Finally, the period was one in which U.S. foreign policy was at a crossroads 
in defining the purpose of American power on the global stage, reflected in the clash between Vance and 
Brzezinski over the appropriate and most prudent U.S. response to a rapidly transforming international 
environment (see Kegley and Wittkopf, 1991). 

Thus this case provides an especially rich episode of crisis decision-making to test contending images 
of the sequence of interactions that characterized two influential advisers’ respective efforts to influence 
the president. We base our case study on three alternative measures which tap the relative occurrence, 
time, and intimacy each adviser spent with the president during this critical period of crisis decision 
making. (These measure are discussed in greater detail below.) This permits us to explore how different 
operationalizations of access can cause researchers to draw significantly different conclusions about 
aggregate, cross-time patterns of adviser-presidential interactive behavior and their consequences. To frame 
the inquiry it is first necessary to briefly describe the policy-making setting of our case. 

THE IRANIAN HOSTAGE CASE RECONSIDERED 

A series of crises arose ear'y in the Carter administration and combined to put the president’s 
decision-making capabilities to a severe test. Foremost among these challenges, one event stands out that 
substantially colored every dimension of Carter’s presidency. It began on November 4, 1979, when 500 
Students overran the U.S. Embassy in Tehran and took its occupants hostage. As American citizens 


watched in helpless anger and horror, "the Carter administration [became] preoccupied every waking 


moment with this situation, and the president himself personalized the episode and devoted all his energy 
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to its resolution" (Bill, 1988: 295). The hostages’ release became an obsession, the top item on the 
nation’s agenda. 

The confinement of the U.S. diplomats sent shock waves rippling throughout Washington. Almost 
immediately, the major players in the foreign affairs bureaucracy positioned themselves for providing 
advice toward the management of this unanticipated turn of events. 

At the center of debate about the preferred course of action and search for consensus was a 
struggle for influence among the president’s chief foreign-policy advisers, who when recruited into the 
inner policy-making circle had voiced their dedication to collegial, cooperative decision-making. As the 
hostage situation took on crisis dimensions, however, that collective spirit began to dissolve. Fissures 
and factions within the administration and among these advisers began to appear as the U.S. foreign policy 
establishment divided over preferred methods for dealing with the Iranian situation. 

Although accounts of the decision processes surrounding management of the crisis diverge (e.g., 
Carter, 1982; Brzezinski, 1983; Jordan, 1982; Powell, 1984; Vance, 1983), they all concur on the fact that 
the primary fault line was the institutional battle between the U.S. Department of State, directed by 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, and the National Security Council, headed by Adviser for National 
Security Affairs Zbigniew Brzezinski. Aligned with and against them were other advisers and 
organizations, but these two officials represented the most vocal and powerful spokespeople of the two 
polar positions prescribed in the executive about the preferred methods by which the crisis should be 
managed. 

From almost the beginning of the crisis the Carter administration had debated whether to attempt 
a rescue mission and strike into Iran, in contrast to an effort to negotiate a settlement. Initially, a 


compromise between coercive and negotiated diplomacy was reached as a "“dual-track" approach 


incorporating both strategies was outlined. Until late March 1980 most had reluctantly accepted the 


arguments of Secretary of State Vance and officials of the Department of State generally, who opposed 


the former military track (arguing that it would fail, result in the loss of many lives, and, in the end, play 
into the hands of the radical Khomeini regime). Vance relied on his Iran experts at State and on leading 
Iran specialists in American universities, and these had mounted a vocal and persuasive argument. So 
until the closing days leading to Carter’s fateful decision, these arguments had prevailed over those of 
Brzezinski and the others, who counselled for a swift and dramatic military action along the plans 
developed in the first track to show American resolve and project American power. 

These senior advisers were seasoned, experienced counselors, wise to the ways of navigation in 
the corridors of power. Still, as noted, reasonable people and advisors often may disagree, and this was 
the case with respect to the hard choice presented by consideration of a military approach option. At the 
time in April 1980 at which a "decision point" arrived the disagreement between the President’s two key 
advisers had become increasingly pronounced and public. Placed in the middle, President Carter 
confronted, in Henry Kissinger’s apt phrase, "the necessity of choice." In his mind, the protracted 
stalemate of five months of crisis left him with no alternative but to make a choice between continuation 
of the diplomatic negotiation strategy Vance had urged and the military rescue mission that Brzezinski had 
championed with increasing stridency since the crisis had begun (Carter, 1982). 

As all know, in late April 1980 Carter elected to follow the strategy recommended by his national 
security adviser, which he concluded offered the only prospect for a speedy resolution of the crisis. This 
meant that his secretary of state’s advice must be rejected. In the struggle for influence, Brzezinski 
prevailed and Vance lost. 

The way in which this momentous -- and ultimately mistaken choice -- was made is regarded by most 
as an important element in the decision. On April 11, the president convened a special meeting of the 


National Security Council at which the question of whether to go ahead with a raid into Iran was the sole 


item on the agenda. In attendance were Vice-President Walter Mondale, National Security Advisor 


Zbigniew Brzezinski, Secretary of Defense Harold Brown, General David Jones of the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff, CIA Director Admiral Stansfield Turner, Deputy Secretary of State Warren Christopher, White 
House chief of staff Hamilton Jordan and press secretary Jody Powell. Note especially that this decisive 


special meeting took place a day after Secretary of State Vance had departed for a short vacation in 


Florida, with his place taken by Deputy Secretary Warren Christopher, who had no knowledge of the 


rescue mission before he attended the session and who assumed that Vance had gone along with the plan 
because Vance had not instructed him to speak against it (Glad, 1989). Vance was not informed of the 
decision reached in his absence until he returned to Washington, at which time he again voiced his 
Opposition to President Carter. To signal the commitment of misgivings he had voiced previously at an 
April 14 NSC meeting, on April 21st, three days before the military rescue was now scheduled to be 
attempted, Vance submitted his resignation, thereby becoming the first secretary of state to voluntarily 
resign on a matter of principle in over sixty years (Rosati, 1987: 112). 

The merits of the reasoning behind Cyrus Vance’s advice, given the abortive outcome, appear 
vindicated. But Carter did not heed his secretary of state’s prophetic advice. At issue for us here is not 
why this advice fell on deaf ears, although, to be sure, that in itself is an extremely interesting question 
that appears destined to be further debated for years to come. Beyond the psychological, organizational, 
and decisional factors that shaped Carter’s choice (see Glad, 1989, for a penetrating examination), another 
controversial proposition stands out and commands analysis: did, as many historians contend, Brzezinski’s 
greater access to Carter provide the NSA with the leverage needed to prevail in the struggle with Vance 
to influence the president’s decisions and actions? Let us look at the evidence that speaks to this 
dimension of the puzzle. 

ACCESS AND INFLUENCE: A LOOK AT THE EVIDENCE 

The data used in this analysis were drawn from entries in the daily diaries of President Jimmy Carter.’ 

Using meetings as the unit of analysis, the data set in our observation period contains information on 761 


meetings between President Carter and his top advisers. These are classified by qualitative differentiations 
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between the various types of meetings a president routinely schedules with others. As a broad-based 
control for meeting type or forum, we adopt the interaction framework developed elsewhere by Link 
(1992). That framework consists of a typology of six basic pathways as derived from theories of policy 
making sub-systems delineated by George (1980) and from empirical observation. These paths are labeled 
individual, small group, organizational, meetings with outside agents, travel, and social/ceremonial. 
The individual pathway consists of all dyadic (one-on-one) interactions between the executive and his 
interaction partner, including both telephone and face-to-face contacts. These interactions are perhaps the 
most important because each party is presumably constrained only by the dynamics of the unique personal 
relationship which they share. The small group pathway involves informal interactions between the 
president and a relatively small number of advisers. Such small groups are instrumental because they 
function as subsystems since they deal not only with the substantive aspects of policy making but also 
because they are affected by the emotional needs and psychological stresses of participants that often 
accompany foreign policy decision-making (Janis, 1982). The organizational pathway, on the other hand, 
involves the more formal, hierarchically organized processes involving executive agencies and departments 
(e.g., Cabinet and National Security Council meetings). In theory, these forums facilitate interaction among 


a wider range of individuals than do small group meetings. Meetings with outside agents comprise a fourth 


pathway. This category consists of meetings attended by an official administration adviser in which the 


president also interacts with members of Congress, foreign dignitaries, or domestic government and non- 
governmental agents. These meetings often have both symbolic as well as substantive value for both the 
adviser and the president. The social/ceremonial and travel pathways are self-explanatory. 

To probe the proposition that there may exist important and distinct dynamics at work within each 
of these pathways which must be taken into account when analyzing presidential interactions, we turn to 


examine the patterns and distributions revealed in the data we have collected in this case study. 
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Occurrence as a Measure of Interaction 


We begin by focusing first upon occurrence as a measure of presidential interaction. The basic 


arithmetic operation at work with this aggregate indicator that is most often used entails, by scholarly 


convention, simply counting the number of instances or occurrences of advisers meeting with the 
president. The underlying assumption in using the distribution or proportion of occurrence as a measure 
of presidential interaction and adviser influence is that each discrete interaction is weighted equally. Two- 
minute telephone conversations are given the same weight as one-hour National Security Council meetings. 
Similarly, individual, face-to-face meetings are assigned the same weight as ceremonial functions attended 
by 100 or more people. The number and percentage of occurrences across the six interaction pathways 
is provided for Vance in Table 1 and Brzezinski in Table 2. 
[TABLE 1 AND TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE] 

As these tables demonstrate, when interaction is operationalized as occurrence or frequency of 
occurrence, individual, small group, and meetings with outside agents comprise the top three interaction 
categories for each adviser. Secretary Vance maintained a slight advantage in terms of total numbers of 
interactions (439 to 424), as well as a fairly significant advantage in terms of individual contacts with 
President Carter. By contrast, Brzezinski had substantially more contact with Carter in small group fora 
and met with the president and outside agents more often than did Vance. Similarly, while Vance had 
more contacts with Carter in social and ceremonial settings, Brzezinski met more often with him in 
organizational meetings. Travel with the president was the least utilized pathway for each adviser. 

In general, the distributions in these data, given the outcome of Brzezinski’s greater ultimate influence 
over the decision reached, suggests that the common belief that direct personal contact will most 
strengthen an adviser’s bargaining leverage is not sustained by this evidence. Vance’s greater direct access 
did not lead to control. Instead (and contrary to conventional expectations), Brzezinski prevailed through 


his relatively more frequent interactions with the president in small-group sessions. Presumably, following 
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Janis (1982), the power to persuade is augmented in group contexts, where peer pressures and "group- 
think" psychological dynamics can reinforce an adviser’s capacity to exercise influence more so than in 
dyadic personal exchanges. 

But before we leap to the conclusion that Brzezinski prevailed over Vance because the former operated 
more frequently in group fora, let us examine the picture that emerges when the amount of time in 


communication is included in the evidence. 


Total Time as a Measure of Interaction 


Another means of operationalizing interaction is in terms of total time spent with the president. This 
indicator appears critical for several fundamental reasons, the most basic of which is the fact that the 
primary obstacle restricting access to a president is the finite amount of time available for him to meet 
with staff and advisers. As Henry Kissinger noted, "There is little time for leaders to reflect. They are 
locked in an endless battle in which the urgent constantly gains on the important. The public life of every 
political figure is a continual struggle to rescue an element of choice from the pressure of circumstance" 
(Kissinger, 1979). Time clearly is a crucial resource, and restraint, for any president, which must be 
managed and allocated carefully. 

The assumption underlying the use of time as a salient measure of access is that, given the severe 


restrictions on a president’s time, the total amount of time he meets with an adviser is a strong indicator 


of each adviser’s relative importance in the advisory hierarchy. This is predicated on the premise that there 


operates a monotonic relationship between time allocated and ascribed status -- that the former correlates 
highly with the latter, given the intrinsic value of time as a resource. How time is allocated thus reveals 
the relative regard with which a president holds each major adviser on a particular issue. 

To probe this, we weight occurrences by their duration. Thus a one-hour Cabinet meetings is given 
six times the weight of a ten-minute small group interaction. Similarly, a three-hour ceremonial dinner is 


given twelve times the weight of a fifteen-minute individual, face-to-face meeting. 
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As Tables 1 and 2 demonstrate, when we move from observation of the frequency of occurrence to 


a time-based measure, a significantly different picture emerges of both the overall level of access 


(Brzezinski spent more time with Carter than did Vance) as well as the rank ordering of the pathways 


(Spearman’s rank order coefficient for Vance = 0.66; for Brzezinski = 0.83). For both Vance and 
Brzezinski, small group and meetings with outside agents became the two top most utilized interaction 
pathways, while individual meetings dropped to the rank of third for Brzezinski and fourth for Vance. 
Also, the figures show that Brzezinski spent much more time with Carter on an individual basis than did 
Vance, a finding contrary to that given by the previous measure. This is due to the fact that much more 
of Vance’s time with Carter on an individual basis was in the form of short telephone conversations, 
whereas Brzezinski had longer face-to-face contacts with the president. For Vance social and ceremonial 
interactions ranked third, organizational meetings ranked fifth behind individual contacts, and joint travel 
ranked sixth. Brzezinski’s rankings were more stable as organizational, social/ceremonial, and travel 
comprised his bottom three interaction pathways. 

Drawing on this evidence, and based on the observable outcome, the conclusion is strongly suggested 
that the amount of time an adviser spends with the president is highly associated with his or her influence. 
Brzezinski’s high advantage in the duration of his access with Carter, this indicator suggests, may have 
played a potent role in his capacity to prevail over Vance in the hostage crisis. But again, before 
prematurely rushing to judgment about a causal connection between time spent with a president and an 
adviser’s influence over him, let us look at another dimension of these exchanges. 


Adjusted Time as a Measure of Intimacy of Interactions 


A final available means of measuring interactions relies on the same premise underlying utilization 
of the total time measure, namely that access to a president’s limited time is important. However, to tap 
the potential mediating import of social dynamics within consultative groups, it is illuminating to index 


total time in a standardized measure based upon the total number of individuals attending such meetings. 


~ 
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This construct was first introduced by Sigelman and McNeil (1980), who calculated an adjusted time 


variable to weight the time spent in each interaction by the "intimacy" of the contact. As they explain: 


The most obvious indicator of intimacy is the reciprocal of the number of people present 
for a given presidential interaction. Thus we divided the time each adviser spent in a 
given presidential interaction by the total number present at the interaction. This procedure 
gave full weight to one-to-one interactions, half-weight to meetings attended by one other 


person, and so on (Sigelman and McNeil, 1980: 662). 


Operationalizing interactions according to this principle necessitates making the assumption that a president 
gives equal time to all of those in attendance at a meeting. While this assumption is certainly 
problematical, it provides an estimation of an important dimension of influence by taking into account the 
actual amount of contact an adviser has with the president. It also incorporates more of the diary 
information into the definition of access on which this measurement is built. 

Once again, Tables 1 and 2 provide a breakdown of this measure across the different interaction 
pathways. As with the previous measure, the adjusted time figures show that Brzezinski had an over all 
advantage in terms of interactions with Carter (3,442 versus 2,837 minutes). Interestingly, the rank 
orderings for Brzezinski are identical to those using the occurrence measure, and nearly identical for 
Vance (Spearman’s rank order coefficient for Brzezinski = 1.00; for Vance = 0.94). The adjusted time 
measure shows that Brzezinski maintained a significant edge over Vance in terms of the important 
individual, small group, organizational, and meetings with outside agents categories. Vance had more 
interaction with Carter in social/ceremonial settings and while engaged in travel. From this evidence, the 


conclusion is suggested that adviser influence is exercised more effectively in formal, official policy 


making meetings than through personal, informal contact. However, when variations across the type of 
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meetings are compared and adjusted for their duration, the hypothesis is suggested that time does correlate 


with adviser’s influence. Brzezinski arguably prevailed because he spent more time with Carter in nearly 


all types of formal sessions than Vance. In all, when the three measures of interaction are compared across 
six different pathways of access to the president, a different picture is thus generated of who acquired 
relative advantage in access to the president. 

One other important aspect of the relationship between access and influence is how interaction 
between the president and his advisers varied across time in the period preceding the crucial decision 


point. 


Cross-Time Comparisons of the Three Measures 


Disaggregating the data to examine weekly interaction patterns (N=25) cross the six month period, 
we find that the occurrence, total time, and adjusted time measures present substantively different views 
of the interaction patterns between Carter and his two top foreign policy advisers. To illustrate this finding, 
we first examine the degree of consistency or convergent validation between these measures. 

[TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE] 

Table 3 lists three indicators of the consistency between each interaction measure. The first reveals 
the percentage of times each pair of measures was in agreement on the direction of change in access for 
each adviser. For Brzezinski, the occurrence and total time measures, when paired with the adjusted time 
measure, were each in agreement on 19 of the 24 cases, or 79 percent of the time. The occurrence and 
total time measures, by contrast, only agreed over the weekly directional change in Brzezinski’s access 
two-thirds of the time. For Vance, the occurrence and adjusted time measures were in agreement two- 
thirds of the time, while the other two pairings were in agreement on 63 percent of the directional changes. 

The correlation coefficient (Pearson’s r) provides another consistency measure for purpose of 
convergent validation which captures both directional change and magnitude differences. For both Vance 


and Brzezinski, the occurrence and adjusted time measures show the highest degree of correlation, 
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followed by the total time - adjusted time pairing, and the occurrence - total time dyad. 

A related indicator, the consistency quotient, taps the percentage of variance in one variable shared 
with the other variable, and is calculated by multiplying the coefficient of determination (the correlation 
coefficient squared) by 100%. In most reliability tests, the minimum degree of consistency conventionally 
agreed upon is 90% or greater. As Table 3 demonstrates, however, none of these pairings comes close to 
meeting minimal consistency standards. In four of the six comparisons, the degree of inconsistency among 
measures is over 50 percent and as high as 86 percent in one case. The conclusion to be drawn from these 
comparisons is that the three measures of access present vastly different pictures of the weekly pattern of 
interaction between Carter and his top two advisers. These differences have important implications for both 
the substantive interpretation of events and conclusions drawn. To illustrate this point we turn to the 
graphic displays of the longitudinal data in Figures 1 - 3. 

[FIGURE 1 ABOUT HERE] 

Figure 1 compares the weekly frequency of interactions Brzezinski and Vance had with President 
Carter. The data indicate that in the six weeks following the taking of the hostages in Iran, the interaction 
patterns of Vance and Brzezinski were relatively balanced. The opening of the crisis is marked by a fairly 
moderate decline in interactions as the United States took a series of actions against Iran and the situation 
stalemated. The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in late December, however, presented the administration 
with a second crisis, one which initially brought Secretary Vance to the fore. This is particularly evident 


during the week of January 6, 1980 as those within the administration deliberated their response to the 


Soviet aggression. Between mid-January and late March, interaction patterns once again displayed relative 


parity. 
As we might expect, the four weeks in April 1980 demonstrate marked increases in adviser- 
presidential interaction levels. The data show, for example, a dramatic increase in interaction between 


Vance and the president during the first week of April as news of a possible break-through in the Iranian 
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ordeal reached Washington. Yet this increase was not singular, as visits by President Sadat of Egypt and 


Prime Minister Begin of Israel during the second and third weeks of April combined with the 
administration’s planning of a military rescue operation in Iran witnessed high levels of interaction for 
both Vance and Brzezinski. Moreover, these high levels persisted during the fourth week in which the 
rescue operation was aborted and Vance resigned. These trends indicate that neither adviser lost contact 
with or access to the president as the final decision approached. Indeed, the frequency of access with 
Carter co-varied -- increases in meetings with Brzezinski rose at the same rate as did meetings with Vance, 
and vice versa. 
[FIGURE 2 ABOUT HERE] 

By contrast, when interaction is measured in terms of total time, as shown in Figure 2, the overall 
pattern that emerges appears much more erratic. While both Figures 1 and 2 illustrate a decline in 
interactions during the first six weeks of the crisis, Figure 2 highlights a sharp increase of meetings with 
the president for both advisers during the week of December 16, 1979 (this perturbation does not appear 
in Figure 1). This week was marked by the arrival of Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher of the United 
Kingdom. Similarly, while the increase in Vance’s access in the two weeks following the Soviet invasion 
was prominent, this peak was not as much in evidence in Figure 2. Another substantive difference is seen 
across the April 1980 period as the high level of interaction between Carter and Vance seen during the 
first week in April in Figure 1 all but disappears in Figure 2. Instead Vance’s access surges across the 
second and third weeks of April, falling off in the fourth. The pattern for Brzezinski in April is basically 
identical to that displayed in Figure 1. 

One explanation for the more erratic character of Vance’s interactions versus Brzezinski’s (which by 
and large are similar to those portrayed in Figure 1) is that the secretary of state spent more time in social 
and ceremonial interactions with Carter than did Brzezinski. The length of these interactions serves to 


inflate Vance’s interaction time. Brzezinski, on the other hand, spent more time in substantive meetings 
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and less at ceremonial functions. 
[FIGURE 3 ABOUT HERE] 

Correcting for this inflation, Figure 3 presents total time data adjusted for the number of people 
attending each meeting. The patterns shown here are much more stable than those seen in Figure 2. Once 
again a pattern of decline is noted across the first six weeks; however, the decline in Vance’s pattern is 
much sharper than in the previous two figures. Similarly, the adjusted time measure highlights Vance’s 
interaction with Carter in the wake of the Soviet invasion (but not during the mid-December meeting with 
Margaret Thatcher). In addition, the sharp disparity between the interactions with the president of Vance 
and Brzezinski during the first week of April 1980 (as seen in Figure 1) are not captured by the trends 
in Figure 3. In fact, Vance’s interaction decreases from the first to second weeks of April. This is 
instructive, for it suggests that in the month before the fateful decision to undertake a rescue mission was 
reached, Vance’s relative access to the president had significantly begun to erode while Brzezinski’s had 
concomitantly begun to expand. The trend data therefore do support the hypothesis that access is influence, 
especially in the period immediately preceding a major foreign policy decision. During those conditions, 
the proportion of time allocated to advisers and temporal variations in them, can serve as potent predictors 
of which advisers will prevail and which will not. 

LESSONS AND HYPOTHESES FOR FUTURE STUDIES 

Provoked by this case are several lessons for the study of adviser influence on presidential decision 
making. First, to measure adviser influence, multiple indicators of access are required, for different 
measures yield different images of the evolving advisee pecking order in the policy making situation. 


These indicators must be firmly grounded in theory as well as informed about what is known empirically 


of the dynamics and the president’s managerial style of soliciting advice that prevail when a particular 


decision forcing situation arises. In this study we have offered three possible measures based upon the 


occurrence, duration, and intimacy of the contact. This listing, however, is certainly not exhaustive. 
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Second, the type of interaction should be controlled for, because the relationship between access and 


influence varies across the mode of communication. One on one telephone interactions clearly have a 


different dynamics than do larger groups or organizational meetings. The implications for influence are 
quite different in each case. The six-fold classification scheme used in this analysis provides a starting- 
point from which to work. Other more elaborate frameworks can be envisioned for future studies. 

Third, time series data are needed, for there appear to exist aggregative, synergistic effects of adviser- 
president interactions that affect changes in the relationships between access and influence. In this case, 
for example, changes in proportionate access appear to have strongly shaped which adviser dominated 
(Brzezinski), and there is little to support the popular image that the last adviser to meet with the president 
will necessarily carry the day. Brzezinski’s access was ascending well before the critical meeting at which 
the fateful decision to attempt a rescue mission was reached in Vance’s absence. This cumulative influence 
of an entrenched trend would be missed if a diachronic profile of the evolving pattern of interactions is 
not generated to enrich and inform the interpretation. Hence, finally (but not exhaustively), this case study 
suggests the need to model in future studies the manner in which patterns of adviser access evolve and 
change over time to culminate in influence. 

If this heuristic case study has expanded awareness of the barriers to mapping the relationship(s) 
between adviser access and policy influence -- between advice and extracted consent -- and generates 
greater appreciation of the need to probe these relationships with more sensitive measures, it will have 


succeeded in its basic purpose. 
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NOTES 
1. Records for the Reagan and Bush administrations are not as yet currently available. 


2. The data which can be garnered from daily diaries alone are limited, however, in several important 


respects. They rarely provide information such as who initiated the request for the meeting, the motives 


of the requestor, or the issues they wished to discuss. This is important because attempts to influence 
flow two ways in any adviser-presidential relationship. Just as advisers seek access so they may attempt 
to sway the president to their point of view on some subject mater, presidents may grant access in their 
efforts to build coalitions among key advisers in pursuit of particular goals. Additionally, with few 
exceptions, diaries offer little indication of the actual content of the meetings. Although synopsies are 
offered in some cases (such as certain meetings during the Eisenhower administration), it is more often 
the case that such information is either insuffocient for systematic analysis or simply not available all 
together. 

These data were made available at the Jimmy Carter Presidential Library in Atlanta, Georgia. The 
analysis and conclusions presented in this work are our own. The Carter Library bears no responsibility 


for the contents of this article. 
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Social Atomism and the Limits of International Law and Order 
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The problem of international order is more than just a problem of anarchy and its discontents. It is also 
a problem of the weakness of international society. The bonds among states are often thin for several 
reasons. Some are related to the pluralism of international relations. States have different forms of 
government, different cultural and religious traditions, different values and priorities in foreign policy, 
and different levels of economic development. In addition, the very strength of modern nation-states 
means that most social and economic activities take place within their borders. The weakness of the 
social ties among states has important consequences for their voluntary cooperation. It means that states 
face significant risks when they contract with each other because they cannot rely on supportive social 
norms to punish violators, just as they cannot rely on effective third-party sanctions. 


In this paper, I will first examine the role of international law in supporting agreements. My argument 
is a conventional one, that international laws and procedures fail to provide authoritative adjudication 
or enforcement. I will then turn to some basic, self-protective mechanisms for securing international 
agreements, given the threats of opportunistic breach. Reputation is a particularly important mechanism 
because it serves as a kind of performance bond, to be forfeited in case of non-compliance. Although 
reputation is important, it is an imperfect bond. Hence, states have good reasons to look outside their 
immediate relationship to help govern their bargains. A growing literature on exchange relationships 
within domestic societies finds this external support in the dense matrix of informal social relationships, 
which often substitute for judicial enforcement of rights. This literature is interesting because it suggests 
that it is misleading to focus exclusively on either centralized legal enforcement or the parties’ own self- 
help measures. In other words, the private enforcement of contracts often has a social dimension that 
reaches well beyond the immediate parties to the dispute. The weakness of this social dimension at the 
international level is a genuine impediment to making and sustaining agreements--an obstacle to 
providing order through voluntary action. 


International Law and Bilateral Agreements 


Debates about the strength or weakness of international law focus on three key issues: enforcement, legal 
process, and legitimacy. The first and most obvious limitation on international law is the absence of a 
reliable and effective enforcement mechanism. The International Court of Justice (ICJ), although it is 
sometimes helpful in resolving interstate disputes by legal principles, falls well short of being an 
effective court. Even if states submit their disputes to the ICJ, the Court’s decisions are not backed by 
any centralized enforcement agency. Actually, the ICJ is fundamentally different from domestic courts 
in several important ways. It cannot enforce its own decisions.’ It cannot compel disputants to submit 
to the Court’s jurisdiction and have their conflicts decided there.? It cannot hear cases that involve non- 
state actors, even if the legal issues transcend national borders. The International Court can only hear 
disputes involving states and their international obligations, and then only when the disputants agree to 
court jurisdiction. One consequence is that the Court excludes a wide array of international actors, 
ranging from individuals to multinational firms to non-governmental organizations. Even international 
organizations are excluded from normal court proceedings, although they can ask for advisory opinions.* 


Not only are international courts weak, there is no clear-cut process of international Jawmaking. The 
three main sources of modern Western law--judicial rulings, legislative statutes, and executive 
regulations--are all missing at the international level. The rulings of the International Court may help 
resolve specific cases, but they do not constitute "judge-made law." In addition to the serious 
enforcement problem, the court’s rulings lack any legal status as binding precedents.* No other agencies 
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step into the breach. There is no legislature to make international statutes, no executive agencies to 
proclaim regulations with the force of law. 


Thus, even if the International Court of Justice can identify some state obligations, there is genuine 
ambiguity over how international laws and responsibilities arise. This procedural ambiguity is 
underscored by H. L. A. Hart in his influential work on the philosophy of law. International law, says 
Hart, has "primary rules” that permit or enjoin activity, but it lacks effective "secondary rules" that 
confer the right to make or change primary rules and specify the forms and procedures to be followed.5 


A legal system consisting of only primary rules cannot regulate complex, changing environments. Its 
rules tend to be static, maintained mainly by diffuse social pressures. Since there are no definitive legal 
procedures, considerable uncertainty may surround the precise scope and application of primary rules.® 
Indeed, without a well-ordered system of secondary rules, it is impossible to identify primary rules 
simply by knowing how those rules were made. 


Hart himself applies this distinction between primary and secondary rules directly to international law.” 


In form, international law resembles . . . a regime of primary rules, even though the content of 
its often elaborate rules are very unlike those of a primitive society, and many of its concepts, 
methods, and techniques are the same as those of modern municipal law.® 


His argument--that international law is replete with primary rules and seriously deficient in secondary 
rules--underscores a fundamental problem with international legal processes. There is no underlying 
agreement about how to make, change, or repeal international legal rules. 


These procedural gaps lead directly to a third major problem with international law--its questionable 
legitimacy in specific applications. All too often, international legal rules or Court judgements lack this 
widespread sense of legitimacy, both procedurally.and substantively. Those who would pay a high and 
immediate price to obey such rules frequently argue that the rules themselves are unfair; that their 
application is wrongly understood; that these particular rules or decisions are a direct assault on sovereign 
prerogatives; and that the rules did not emerge from some settled, agreed process. There is no definitive 
way to resolve such disputes. 


This dispute over legitimacy is compounded by the usual method of enforcing international law: self- 
help. That is, enforcement usually amounts to authorizing an aggrieved state to undertake certain self- 
help measures and enjoining the guilty state from retaliation. But if both the resolution of legal disputes 
and the authorization of self-help are suspect--and in contentious cases they may be--then a serious 
dilemma arises. What one side considers legitimate enforcement of its legal rights, the other may 
consider nothing more than illegitimate commands backed by threats. 


These three major issues--enforcement, legal process, and legitimacy--are fundamental to understanding 
international law. Because these issues are so formidable and so often present, they have blocked our 
understanding of how states actually use law in their diplomatic interactions. For that reason, I have 
chosen to move away from the grand sweep of universal rules in order to explore the simplest, most basic 
form of interstate transactions: bilateral agreements. These agreements are often cloaked in the binding 
language of international treaty law.® Their choice of language at least suggests that nations do make 
frequent use of international legal forms to structure their relationships and their discourse.2° But these 
legal forms are, in many ways, ancillary to the larger task of private governance by the parties 
themselves. In fact, law is often used diplomatically to buttress the institutions that have been 
constructed to govern contractual bargains. 
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Bilateral transactions avoid some of. the fundamental problems of general international laws, where 
universal rules apply to all states. In particular, bilateral agreements seldom raise problems of legitimacy, 
mainly because the parties have deliberately chosen to obligate themselves. Of course, questions about 
the legitimacy of treaties do sometimes arise in special circumstances. After a revolution, for example, 
a new government might refuse to honor some of the old regime’s treaty commitments, claiming that they 
were made by illegitimate representatives of the nation’s interests.1 The Soviet representative to the 
Genoa Conference of 1922 stated this position clearly. He justified the Soviet Union’s renunciation of 
Czarist debts by asserting, "Governments and systems that spring from revolution are not bound to 
respect the obligations of fallen governments."!? Similarly, some poor, weak countries have argued that 
treaty commitments with stronger powers are invalid because they were made under duress. A state 
might also claim that an agreement or some of its provisions are illegitimate and unenforceable because 
they violate the country’s domestic laws.15 But in general, treaties are acknowledged as voluntary 
arrangements that pose no inherent problems of legitimacy. They are voluntary, contractual 
arrangements, even though their scope and application may well require interpretation later. 


Finally, even though many states deposit their agreements with the United Nations and could conceivably 
adjudicate disputes at The Hague, they recognize that, practically speaking, they must enforce bilateral 
treaties by self-help and negotiation. As Abram Chayes and Antonia Handler Chayes observe in their 
study of the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty, the process of interpreting, adapting, and enforcing the ABM 
treaty involved ongoing negotiations and political contact between the U.S. and Soviet Union, without 
third-party intervention. 


A dominating reality is that neither party has any way to compel the other to comply with its 
conception of Treaty requirements--except for the familiar means of diplomatic pressure. Like 
questions of interpretation and adaptation, compliance issues can be resolved only by agreement 
between the parties--express or tacit--on the significance of the situation and what must be 
done. 


In extreme cases, military threats might hover behind treaty negotiations. But the overriding point--that 
treaty enforcement is mainly a matter of self-help--still applies.'® 


Hence, when we examine bilateral treaties we are considering relatively simple transactions in which 
both sides voluntarily invoke the standard obligations of international law, beginning with the 
fundamental norm of pacta sunt servanda ("agreements must be kept"). 


Using Reputation to Support Agreements 


The most basic question about these agreements--about any international agreements, for that matter--is 
"Why do states keep them or break them?" If we assume, as most international relations theory does, that 
states are rational actors, then we naturally posit that states keep agreements when it is "in their interest" 
to do so and break them when it is not. This is a tautology, of course, but it is not a useless one since 
it leads us to ask how the presence of agreements might af fect that calculus of interest. Does the symbolic 
act of concluding an agreement change a government’s calculation about performing actions it has 
promised? A related issue is whether the particular form of an agreement affects this calculation. If the 
presence of an agreement does not affect national calculations, then the agreement itself is a mere scrap 
of paper. At most it signals the likely future policy choices of its signatories. At worst it is designed 
to deceive and betray. In any case, it would not represent a significant promise of action. If, on the 
other hand, the mere existence of an agreement does affect national calculations, then we need to ask 
why. 
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Elsewhere, I have argued that international agreements can influence national calculations, and often do 
so.4® The principal mechanism is that, in a world where actors are concerned about the future and 
possess imperfect information about each others’ preferences, (1) reputation matters both to the actor 
himself and to potential partners, and (2) the performance of promises affects national reputation.” 
Reputation effectively links the past and the future. It does so because an actor’s history, as others 
observe it, shapes their assessment of his likely choices in the future (which, in turn, affects the actions 
he should optimally take now and in the future). There is a role for reputation, then, when an actor has 
some private information, expects to take a sequence of actions involving others, and cannot effectively 
precommit himself to this sequence.}® 


All these conditions apply naturally to bargaining over bilateral international agreements. This 
"reputational stake" in current agreements is likely to be significant when the bargains themselves are 
prominent--that is, when they are observable by third parties and are clearly intended to serve as 
binding obligations. The presence of such agreements raises the costs of non-performance because 
reputation is a valued asset and because conspicuous non-performance sullies reputation. 


If reputation is a kind of performance bond, then it is unfortunately an imperfect and inefficient one. 
First, it is difficult to assess the reputational cost of non-compliance by specific actors in specific 
situations. In any case, it is difficult to calibrate these values finely. Treaties and other agreements 
might amount to nothing more than cheap talk, conveying little to careful observers. Even if a 
government seems to keep its promises faithfully, it might be doing so for its own reasons, unrelated to 
its treaty obligations. As a result, it is difficult to assess the value a state places on its reputation and 
the costs it is willing to bear to maintain it. One grim possibility is that a state already has a poor 
reputation for keeping promises, does not want to make costly, long-term investments to earn a better 
reputation, and is therefore willing to stake its poor reputation quite indiscriminately. It is all too willing 
to make treaties, but they are worthless. 


Second, a state’s reputation is often segmented by issues or by partners. Whether a state keeps its arms 
control agreements with military adversaries may say little about whether its keeps trade agreements with 
economic partners. Likewise, the literature regarding peace among democratic states clearly suggests that 
these states behave differently toward each other than toward non-democratic states. 


Third, reputation is "lumpy" so that governments cannot pledge a specific amount on a specific issue. 
This lumpiness is important because it means that reputation cannot easily support the goal of "efficient 
breach."2° The whole idea of efficient breach is to ensure that promises are kept only when they are 
jointly desirable, and breached when they are not. The logic is purely utilitarian, and the emphasis is 
squarely on contractual design and institutional arrangements.”4_ The goal of efficient contractual 
arrangements is to set costs for promisors and compensation for promisees so that only efficient promises 
are kept. While breaking international agreements does typically carry a reputational cost, only by 
accident will that cost coincide with the levels needed for efficient breach.?” Thus, reputation generally 
serves as an imperfect bond because it is costly to discover and difficult to calibrate, because it is not 
perfectly fungible across issues, because it is lumpy, and, ultimately, because it is the product of 
subjective assessments that are likely to vary across time, place, and issue. 


What does it mean to say that reputation can sometimes support agreements? It means that a good 
reputation is a valuable asset and that it is, in effect, held hostage whenever it is staked to a promise. 
Like all “hostage bonds," it has one more important handicap, beyond those already mentioned. No 
matter what a reputation is worth to its possessor, it cannot readily be sold or traded to others.?* 
Collateral, by contrast, is easily transferred without loss of value.”4 Asa result, trading partners can use 
collateral to support deals in which prospective losers know they will be made whole in case of default.”5 
Collateral covers this down-side risk. It is important to note the contrast to "bonding by reputation," in 
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which reputation is effectively held hostage to prevent breach. If a trading partner defaults, he may well 
destroy his reputation, but the damage to him does nothing to offset others’ losses. Perhaps his 
threatened loss is sufficient to deter him, perhaps not. In any case, trading partners must be cautious 
for two reasons. First, as we have already noted, it is difficult to determine how much others value their 
reputation or any other hostage, and, of course, there are considerable incentives for misrepresentation. 
A hostage-giver may later turn out to value the hostage less than the likely gains he would reap from 
breach. 


Shakespeare makes this point clearly in Richard III, drawing upon an actual incident. To ensure an 
important but wavering alliance, King Richard took a nobleman’s son hostage. The plan worked 
initially, but when the great battle approached, the nobleman abandoned Richard and joined his enemies. 
The King’s hostage was now worthless, and Richard ordered him executed. But this act of revenge was 
put off because of the looming military battle. Richard’s friend, the Duke of Norfolk, told the King to 
focus on the future--the battle about to be fought--and not on killing the now-useless hostage: "The 
enemy is pass’d the marsh: After the battle let George Stanley [the hostage} die." Richard himself drops 
the topic and cries out that now is the time to advance on the enemy.** Richard’s hostage-taking 


illustrates a more general point: a trading partner may not be swayed by the hostages he has given 
because he values them less than he values the gains from breach. In any case, the hostage-taker gains 
little from destroying the hostage.?” 


Second, when opportunistic breach is threatened, the hostage-giver can credibly demand additional 
compensation to perform his earlier promises (which were already paid for, after all). The reason is 
simple. One party faces uncompensated losses for breach while the other faces a potential loss of its 
hostages (which could be either physical hostages or intangibles such as reputation). There is clearly 
room for a mutually desirable trade, aimed at minimizing losses on both sides. The hostage-giver would 
then perform his original promises in return for an additional payment. The maximum payment would 
be the other side’s self-assessed value for avoiding the breach.”® if both parties foresee this threat of 
"hold up" and opportunistic renegotiation, however, then governance arrangements that are supported 
by hostages will be inadequate. They will fail because they do not relieve the vulnerability of the side 
that holds the hostage. There is, in short, a quite general credibility problem with using any hostages-- 
including reputation--to support agreements. 


This discussion of reputation does not mean that private governance arrangements cannot be established 
to support bilateral bargains. The most obvious device is both sides’ desire to maintain an ongoing, 
mutually profitable relationship.*° Collateral may also be used, although it is seldom relevant to 
international agreements. What the discussion of reputation does illustrate, though, is how difficult it 
is to sustain autonomous, purely private bargains without a broader context of social and political 
support. Reputation is surely important, but it may not be enough. 


This recognition suffuses even the most ardent defenses of free-market contracting. Bargains require 
social and political support. Typically, we focus almost exclusively on the political support for bargains 
and for social order in general. In other words, we hypothesize that extrinsic support for bargains, where 
it exists, must come from the state. Thus, it is the state that provides a stable framework of property and 
contractual rights and (hypothetically at least) enforces permissible bargains at low costs to participants.** 
For students of international politics, this argument is simply turned on its head. It is the absence of the 
state that eviscerates these rights and makes transactions costly and risky. 


But there is another side to the extrinsic support of bargains: social support for the institution of 
promising, for the establishment of trust, and for sanctions against those who would bargain in bad faith 
or wantonly break their agreements. This social dimension of contracting is often overlooked. Its 
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importance is minimized by two analytic concerns: the focus on governmental institutions (or their 
absence) and the emphasis on direct, strategic interaction within small groups. 


In game-theoretic treatments, for example, the broader social context is inevitably obscured by the 
exclusive focus on the actors directly involved. The players appear autonomous, divorced from their 
surroundings. Their social context appears, if at all, as elements of the players’ individual preference 
schedules. For good reasons, these preferences are taken as given and stable. De gustibus non est 
disputandum., The result is that players’ social environment and its importance for sustaining bargains 
is never made explicit, and it is rarely referred to. This simplification is appropriate for analyzing 
problems of strategic interaction, but it lulls us into ignoring the broader social environment in which 
action occurs. In particular, it conceals two important roles that social context plays in strategic 
interactions. The first is the impact on preference formation itself. The second is the possibility that 
choices may be socially monitored, with significant but decentralized punishments and rewards attached 
to choices. 


This sense of decontextualized bargaining between autonomous entities is also strong in studies of 
transaction-cost economics and corporate governance--a literature closely associated with the work of 
Oliver Williamson.*? This literature stresses the problems of corporate organization and contractual risks 
when most transactions occur within long-term relationships. Unlike short-term, arms-length 
transactions, these long-term arrangements pose special risks if firms have to make investments that are 
relationship-specific (that is, investments that would lose value significantly if the relationship ended). 
This is an important and valuable literature that helps to explain both the internal organization of firms 
and vertical relationships between suppliers and customers.** For simplicity’s sake, however, it isolates 
each firm’s individual relationships and divorces them from any larger social context.*4 


Likewise, most studies of international diplomacy, politics, and law skip over what might be called the 
social dimension of bargains. The political studies, at least, deal in depth with the absence of any 
"international state" capable of enforcing bargains or laws. Indeed, anarchy is the theoretical centerpiece 
of modern international relations theory.*® But they rarely speak of the "thinness" of international 
society and its profound impact on cooperation. This omission is serious. 


Let me state my argument briefly. A stable regime for contracting requires effective social support, not 
simply government coercion. Arguments that stress anarchy--the absence of a state’s centralized 
coercive apparatus--capture only part of the reason why it is difficult to sustain cooperative international 
arrangements. We are too much in the thrall of Hobbes. We ought to think about social atomism at the 
international level, not just political anarchy, as a serious barrier to reliable bargains and stable 
cooperation. 


Domestic order, where it exists, depends not only on the top-down imposition of order but equally on 
its social construction from the bottom up, with important backing from state institutions at crucial 
margins where decentralized social controls either cannot work or require supplementation. This point 
is simply missing from studies of international politics and law. Most critiques of international 
agreements (and of cooperation more generally) stress the absence of a coercive state. That absence is 
surely a critical feature of international structure, one that impedes voluntary cooperation in profound 
ways. But it is no more fundamental than the enclosure of social life and community within separate 
polities, leaving only weak social ties to support collaboration between those units. In other words, a 
serious, nuanced understanding of international cooperation should confront the thinness of international 
society, the atomism of the state system. 
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In the remainder of this paper, I will discuss some conceptions of "society" and "international society." 
I will show how diffuse social pressures and shared standards can reinforce bargains, and, conversely, 
how their absence makes some bargains more difficult to sustain. I will conclude by arguing that the 
relative weakness of these social bonds at the international level inhibits cooperation. My overall aim 
is to introduce a significant but overlooked dimension of international cooperation. 


Why Social Relations Matter for Contracts 


"Society" is one of those words, like "imperialism" or "power," that seem both obvious and important from 
a distance but that vanish into a cloud of conflicting definitions when examined more closely. Consider 
just a few prominent divisions about the term and its uses within sociology. Some approaches emphasize 
social structure. Related definitions of society highlight institutions, authority structures, and networks 
of vertical and horizontal relationships. Others emphasize social process: the ways that people interact 
and the reproduction of those interactions over time. There is a similar split between those who focus 
on material relationships and those who emphasize culture, values, symbolic constructions, and the inter- 
subjective features of social life. Perhaps the most basic cleavage is between those who treat society as 
fundamentally external to each individual (perhaps even as an organic whole, as Durkheim argued), and 
those who use rational-choice techniques, such as James Coleman, to derive macro-social structures 
solely from micro-level interactions.*° 


For our purposes, we need not debate these fundamental methodological and epistemological issues of 
social inquiry.*” What we are concerned about here is society in a weaker sense, as a social environment 
that frames and influences individual behavior through thick, repeated relationships, active communication, 
and shared values.** In particular, we are concerned with the ways in which varied social contexts can 


facilitate--or impede--exchange relationships, broadly understood.*® For example, the development of 
trust, often within small groups that have stable populations and extensive communication, can stimulate 
exchange. It does so mainly by lowering the need for partners to pay for extensive monitoring, to 
perform their promises simultaneously, or to provide collateral or other bonds.*° If partners prove 
trustworthy, then trust can grow through learning (Bayesian trust, as Russell Hardin calls it)*! and may 
well become generalized within the group. : 


Douglas Allen and Dean Lueck’s studies of sharecropping in the American Midwest clearly show how 
a supportive social environment can encourage exchange by lessening transaction costs, particularly the 
costs of monitoring and enforcement. The basis of sharecropping is that tenant-farmers must pay a fixed 
portion of their crop as rent. Landowners, in return, supply acreage for a year of normal usage. They 
may also share the costs of some other inputs.4? Because there are obvious ways to cheat on the rent, 
some uncertainty is an irreducible feature of such share-contracts. Tenants might underreport their 
crops, overuse and damage the soil, supply too little of their own efforts, or lie about the level of shared 
inputs they used or supplied. Assuming that landowners cannot shirk, there is a potentially serious 
problem of one-sided moral hazard.** 


Of course, limiting and assigning these risks and spelling out the parties’ obligations clearly is exactly 
what legal contracts are for. Economists warn us that complete contracts, which would specify all 
obligations under all contingencies, are impossible to achieve and would be prohibitively costly to 
approximate. Nevertheless, it is possible to draft contracts that spell out most sharecropping obligations 
under normal circumstances. Using standardized contracts would keep legal costs low, as they are for 
simple "last wills and testaments." 
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In fact, formal contracts that specify contingencies and assign risks in some detail are not used in 
Midwestern sharecropping. What Allen and Lueck discovered were mostly informal, oral agreements 
and sometimes elementary, standardized contracts. When contracts were used, they were very simple 
documents that did not specify obligations in any detail.“ What really mattered--beyond the personal 
integrity of the individual farmer--were rural social networks that effectively reinforced the market and 
induced performance without detailed contracts or judicial enforcement. Diffuse sanctions, such as 
excluding cheaters from future rentals in the region, worked because of shared standards, well-cultivated 
grapevines of gossip, and repeat dealings.*® 


In a setting like the Midwest, the problem of gross violations is neatly handled by market forces 
through the repeated-dealing mechanism. If a farmer was caught exploiting the soil, 
underreporting the harvest, or overreporting input costs, local landowners and farmers would 
refuse to deal with him in the future. Farm communities like those in Nebraska and South 
Dakota are extremely homogeneous and stable. Information about cheaters travels quickly, and 
cheaters are punished swiftly in the farmland market.*® 


Allen and Lueck’s argument is written in the language of transaction-costs, contract design, and 
incentive alignment, but their conclusions are remarkably similar to the path-breaking empirical work 
of Stewart Macauley some thirty years earlier. Macauley studied commercial business practices in 
Wisconsin, particularly those related to contracts. He found that the legal rules played surprisingly little 
role in most deals; that bargains were usually informal and that contracts, when they were used, typically 
focused on a few key issues (such as price and delivery time) but were remarkably incomplete; that 
business people rarely used lawyers or courts when problems arose; and that they seldom insisted on all 
their contractual rights.*” Inevitably, there were gaps in agreements and disputes over performance. 
What ultimately filled the gaps were business customs, rather than formal contracts, statutes, and 


judgements.*® These arrangements, said Macauley, depended upon two overriding norms that were 
widely shared: commitments ought to be honored in nearly all situations, and sellers ought to produce 
decent products and stand behind them.*® One should add that it also depended upon a nexus of repeat 
dealings. 


More recent studies have confirmed Macauley’s preliminary findings. Herbert Jacob, for example, found 
that divorces were rarely dominated by legal considerations or structured by legal practices but were 
shaped by concerns about future relationships with children and support payments.°° Jacob’s careful 
empirical work is important because his findings directly contradict the well-known theories of Robert 
H. Mnookin and Lewis Kornhauser, who had argued that divorce negotiations were really "bargaining 
in the shadow of law."*! By contrast, Jacob denies the centrality of law in divorce and argues that other 
social norms govern the formulation and processing of claims.5? There are important limitations in 
generalizing these findings. Jacob himself notes that in commercial property transactions, where 
relational concerns are less important, he would expect a larger role for bargaining in the shadow of law. 
Where the immediate stakes are high and on-going relationships weak, we would hardly expect normative 
considerations and reputational concerns to dominate. External support--namely, the state’s enforcement 
of private bargains--is needed.** 

Perhaps the most influential recent study to argue against "legal centralism"®* and in favor of social 
norms as support for bargains and cooperation is Robert Ellickson’s Order Without Law: How Neighbors 
Settle Disputes.®® Ellickson investigates three kinds of economic disputes that occur frequently in rural 
Shasta County, California. Who pays for damages when cattle trespass? Who pays for boundary fences 
to keep cattle on their owner’s land and out of a neighbor’s fields? And who pays for highway collisions 
with livestock? Shasta Country was chosen because it is divided into "open" and “closed” ranges for 
cattle--legal regimes that impose dramatically different liabilities for any damages caused by stray cattle. 
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Ellickson’s major finding is that these legal differences are irrelevant to settling disputes. Instead, he 
found that "people frequently resolve their disputes in cooperative fashion without paying any attention 
to the laws that apply to those disputes."°© The major exceptions, understandably, are costly automobile 
accidents. The financial stakes are larger; outsiders such as insurance companies are necessarily involved; 
and there is no opportunity to compensate the injured adequately by simple, reciprocal measures. In 
most cases, however, the informal administration of rewards and punishments and a shared system of 
substantive norms effectively supports cooperative behavior and dispute settlement. In the case of cattle 
trespass, for example, the basic norm holds livestock owners strictly responsible for any damages, 
whether or not they are negligent.°” In the case of fence-building, the costs are divided roughly in 
proportion to the ownership of livestock that run near the new fence. Unpaid "debts" often build up in 
these relationships and are registered in informal accounts. If they are not squared, a creditor is entitled 
to use measured self-help, including forceful (and illegal) actions against persistent deviants.°® The main 
form of self-help, however, is negative gossip. It puts social pressure on debtors and restricts their 
economic opportunities by harming their reputation.*® 


Ellickson’s account, like that of Allen and Lueck, confirms the importance of social norms for 
cooperative action.© As Herbert Jacob puts it, "People mold their behavior in accordance to social norms 
not because the law requires it or because they fear some official sanction but because their peers 
demand conformity. Social sanctions of many kinds enforce social norms; some sanctions (for example, 
what anthropologists call ‘truthful gossip’) may operate without intervention by formal institutions."© 
Of course, this is all part of a larger argument that agreements and contracts often require social backing. 
They support Durkheim’s powerful claim that contracts and bargains are ultimately social phenomena: 
"A contract is not sufficient unto itself, but is possible only thanks to a regulation of the contract which 
is originally social."*? 


Having said all this, we must be careful not to exaggerate the role of social norms.®* It would be 
misleading, for instance, to imply that social networks and related norms can actually supplant the state’s 
role in specifying, adjudicating, and protecting property and contractual rights. There may be some 
cases where efficient and stable rights do develop without state support. The best-researched case is gold 
mining in frontier California.** But such cases are rare--and that rarity is itself instructive.© When 
social groupings are diverse, when information asymmetries are serious, when communications are 
difficult (so that reputation effects are limited), when there are significant differences in capacities for 
violence (so that it is cheaper to seize than to acquire legitimately by trade or purchase), or when the 
immediate gains from cheating are high, then it is much harder to develop a decentralized system of 
economic rights or stable rules for their voluntary transfer. 


This means, I think, that social norms may be essential elements for stable systems of contracting, but 
that they usually serve to reinforce (and perhaps shape) governmental rules and enforcement procedures. 
Turning back to contracts among states, such as treaties or trade agreements, we can then see two sorts 
of obstacles: the absence of a supervening state and the poverty of international society. The problem 
is greater than anarchy. It is also social atomism at the international level. 


International Society: The "English School" View 


Although the social dimension of international politics is usually ignored, there is one tradition of 
theorizing that makes it central. Martin Wight and later Hedley Bull argued that states were not simply 
connected in a formal system but were constituents of an “international society." Their successors have 
elaborated this tradition. Alan James’ inaugural lecture at Keele was entitled "International Society," and 
James Mayall edited a volume on the Community of States.°° What do they mean by “international 
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society"? Are they suggesting that a society of states might develop effective social norms that could 
significantly reinforce bilateral bargains? 


Within this tradition, there are actually several overlapping ideas about what constitutes a “society of 
states." The first is little more than formalistic definition. States, by virtue of their common sovereignty, 
are members of a select group--a kind of society. C. A. W. Manning, one of the leading students of 
international relations in post-war Britain, makes essentially this point in The Nature of International 
Society.®” For any state to act within a world of states, says Manning, it must assent to be bound by 
international law. Or at least it must do so implicitly. This claim is either meaningless or fanciful. 
The hope (or is it an instruction?) that states must somehow give consent to international law bears little 
resemblance to Great Power politics in the twentieth century. In any case, Manning’s approach drains 
the concept of any empirical meaning or causal significance. 


By far the most sophisticated and influential argument about international society is that of Hedley Bull, 
which builds upon the work of Martin Wight.®® Both Bull and Wight conclude that the state system 
displays order.” More importantly, they say that this order is not simply the residue of power balancing. 
It is driven by norms. Bull calls this the politics of Grotius, rather than of Machiavelli or Hobbes.” It 
is Grotian, says Bull, because it asserts that norm-driven cooperation is a more important characteristic 
of international politics than anarchy. 


The salient fact of international relations is taken to be not that of conflict among states within the 
international anarchy, as on the Hobbesian view, .. . but co-operation among sovereign states in a 
society without government. The prescriptions which accompany this account of the nature of 
international relations enjoin respect for the legal and moral rules upon which the working of the 
international society depends."”? 


Thus, for Wight and Bull and later for James, it is this normative dimension--the rules, social 
conventions, and practices of diplomacy--that underpins international order.’* Subsequent English 
writers have adopted these themes, including post-modernists who stress the importance of "diplomatic 
culture” and discourse among states.”4 


The English account of norms--and of international society in general--is largely an idealistic construct. 
As Peter Wilson remarks in his critique, "International society is a notional society [for Manning]. . . . 
Bull’s view of international society does not differ fundamentally from this. For Bull the international 
society is an idea which is a part of a wider tradition of thought," which can be traced back to Pufendorf 
and Grotius.’® Its modern political significance lies in its intersubjective meaning for diplomats and state 
leaders. But no one takes on the hard tasks of using these shared meanings to explain outcomes.”* Nor 
do they specify the mechanisms by which they might affect outcomes. 


What is missing from this perspective is a clear statement about the content and causal significance, if 
any, of these norms. What do they mean, besides a general commitment to international law, and what 
consequences follow from them? When do states adopt such norms, and why? Why do some important 
states reject them? What impact does their incomplete acceptance have on international order and norm- 
guided behavior by others? Finally, by what mechanisms do these broad-gauged norms shape the hard 
edges of international politics. In the end, what the English school says is that international society exists 
and that its norms are important. What is does not say is how, why, or when. 


One example of how this normative framing could be used to explain policy interactions is Friedrich 
Kratochwil’s discussion of the early Cold War. For Kratochwil, the novelty of the early post-war years 
is not simply the destruction of European state power, but the destruction of its entire state system with 
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its inventory of interpretive conventions. These "half-consciously understood conventions" form a 
backdrop of meaning, against which others states’ foreign policies can be characterized, understood, and 
responded to.”” On this view, the Cold War emerged from two interrelated factors: Stalin’s extensive 
security claims, which were unlike traditional Great Power interests,”® and the absence of shared 
conventions to comprehend the other power’s policies. 


Whether or not Kratochwil is right, his argument shows how normative considerations might affect 
states’ policies, including their ability to pursue cooperative strategies. It suggests--as this paper does-- 
that normative dissensus is an important element of international politics and that common participation 
in a “society of states" does not imply shared understandings. At the same time, Kratochwil’s discussion 
of the earlier European system implies that such understandings and conventions can develop. The hard 
question is: under what circumstances? And do such understandings actually facilitate cooperation, or 
at least produce more predictable behavior? 


We have not confronted such general questions about norms in this paper. We have focused more 
narrowly on cooperative agreements, especially bilaterai ones, asking whether social norms could reduce 
the practical risks of non-compliance and reinforce ad hoc governance arrangements. Clearly, such 
norms are not universal. Historical levels of conflict, violent bids for dominance, and treaty breakdown 
are all testimony to that. Given the heterogeneity of governments and nations, there is often dissensus 
among states over which conduct should be labelled deviant, even though there may be significant 
clusters of agreement (by issue or type of government). Second, because states have significant capacities 
for autonomous action, stigmatization for violations may not be prohibitively costly to them. Third, 
there are few low-cost sanctions available to those who would inflict punishment. In the case of group 
sanctions, these costs produce troublesome free-rider problems. It is extremely rare, for instance, to see 
"second-order" sanctions against group members who evade their fair share of the sanctioning costs, 


which only compounds the initial free-rider problem.”° 


None of this means that social norms are trivial for international agreements. It does mean that there 
is strong reason for skepticism about the impact of general norms, and that our search ought to 
concentrate on groups of states, such as the Atlantic democracies, that have very extensive, multiplex 
interactions and share similar forms of governance and economic organization. Their iterated 
interactions, extensive communication, and shared values undoubtedly raise the costs of breaking 
agreements within the group and reduce its likelihood. 


Conclusion 


States, in their efforts to capture the benefits of exchange and achieve greater security, make voluntary 
agreements and build collaborative institutions, and they have always done so. If they rely on these 
agreements, if they depend on these institutions, then they inevitably accept some risks. They 
deliberately make themselves dependent on the representations and performance of foreign states, in 
hopes of gain. They rely on others, and those others may fail them. 


Once an agreement is in place, they may go further and make investments that depend upon its success. 
These too are at risk. For example, once a country signs a major trade agreement, its economy will adapt 
to new opportunities and fresh competition. Some firms will build export-oriented factories, producing 
for newly opened foreign markets. Others will shrink in the face of lower cost imports. These changes-- 
efficient in light of the new agreement--would prove costly if the agreement broke down and if no 
substitute partners were readily available. Security agreements may involve similar interdependence and 
sunk costs, although countries are usually more wary of relying on others for national defense. Even so, 
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allies may increase their level of military specialization, assuming that the alliance will hold and that they 
will confront enemies jointly. Likewise, they may adopt foreign military hardware and then depend on 
imported spare parts for years to come. 


Obviously, governments can lessen the risks associated with these contractual relationships by pursuing 
strategies of greater self-sufficiency, even autarky. But while that would lower the risks, it would do 
so at a high price. As a result, most states pursue strategies of contracting selectively with other states 
and then building institutions to govern and support these contracts. These governance arrangements 
usually include a large dollop of self-help, such as monitoring others’ compliance, diversifying risks 
across multiple partners, and limiting reliance in areas where breach would be especially dangerous. In 
other words, states must confront fundamental problems of opportunism, when partners recalculate their 
interests and then opt out of agreements. Worse, they must confront the possibility of "self interest with 
guile," where partners simply cheat if they think they can get away with it. If international contracts 
are to work, they must cope with these risks. 


States do cope, but they do so in an unusually difficult setting. They lack centralized institutions to 
interpret and enforce their agreements. International law does provide a useful language of discourse 
and indicative standards, but it does not provide a secure framework of rules and sanctions. At bottom, 
states must contract in a state of nature.®° They naturally try to ameliorate its effects by designing their 
own governance structures for international agreements--usually tailored to specific issues and often 
temporary. That is the Hobbesian side of the problem. 


But there is also a social side to international contracting, a Durkheimian side. It is not simply the 
absence of government that makes international agreements problematic. After all, we see extensive 
webs of contracting and effective mechanisms for dispute settlement in some areas of domestic life 
where the state is little involved. What these archipelagos of private cooperation seem to have in 
common are well-formed clusters of repeated interactions and social interdependence, with associated 
norms that can support agreements. 


These supportive norms are generally much weaker at the international level. The reason is that 
interactive ties among states are weaker. Where these ties are more extensive, and where domestic 
societies share common values--as in Western Europe today--then international agreements can become 
deeply embedded in supportive social networks. They are consequently more stable and reliable. That, 
in turn, can produce a virtuous circle, where successful agreements encourage greater interdependence, 
more competent and effective supervisory institutions, and more supportive social norms--a congenial 
environment for still more contracting. On the other hand, where such ties are weak, as they were 
between the U.S. and Soviet Union during the Cold War, mutually profitable agreements may still be 
possible, but they are more vulnerable to opportunism. Why? Because the costs of deliberate breach are 
lower since they do not include serious penalties for violating shared community norms. There is no 
community; there are too few shared norms. Consequently, their absence is felt because such social 
norms frame conduct, amplify reputation effects, and facilitate group sanctioning. In all these ways, the 
social atomism of international affairs makes contracting more difficult. 
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1. The lack of organized enforcement remains the fundamental objection to calling international rules 
"law." Typical is H. L. A. Hart’s comment that laws can require certain behavior and that deviations 
from that requirement are suLject to definite and officially organized punishment. "It is obvious," he 
says, "that predictability of punishment is one important aspect of legal rules. . . .". Abram Chayes, 
in defense of international law, argues that this whole approach over-identifies law with a "criminal 
model” of compulsory punishment for deviations. H. L. A. Hart, The Concept of Law (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1961), p. 10. Abram Chayes, "An Inquiry into the Workings of Arms Control 
Agreements," Harvard Law Review 85 (March 1972), pp. 905-969. 


2. Article 36 of the Court’s statute, known as the "Optional Clause,” allows states to commit themselves 
to using the ICJ in certain types of disputes, but states can then add their own conditions designed to 
limit the ICJ’s reach. The relevance of these self-limiting clauses became a pointed issue in 1985-86, 
when the United States sought to preclude the ICJ from hearing Nicaragua’s complaint that the U.S. had 
mined its harbors. Speaking of Article 36, Werner Levi observes that "The relative insignificance of the 
Court is built into its statute. Use of the Court is voluntary." Werner Levi, Contemporary International 
Law, 2nd ed. (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1991), p. 286. 


3. Most efforts to create international or regional courts have been hobbled by similar problems and 
limitations. The most successful effort to create a court that encompasses several states is the Court of 
Justice of the European Communities. See Anne-Marie Burley and Waiter Mattli, "Europe Befcre the 
Court: A Political Theory of Legal Integration," /nternational Organization 47 (Winter 1993), pp. 41-76. 


4. Article 59 of the Statute of the International Court of Justice says that the Court’s decisions are 
binding only between the litigants and only for that case. 


5. H. L. A. Hart, The Concept of Law (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961), pp. 78-9 for definitions of 
primary and secondary rules. 


6. H. L. A. Hart, The Concept of Law (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961), pp. 90-1. 


7.H.L. A. Hart, The Concept of Law (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961), Ch. 10. 


8.H. L. A. Hart, The Concept of Law (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961), p. 222. 


9. Alan James, in his work on international society, argues that states strongly prefer to have their 
international bargains declared in legal terms and forms. “Even where no more is involved than a 
straightforward promise to abstain from a certain course, states generally require that the promise be 
expressed in legal form." Alan James, "Law and Order in International Society," in Alan James, ed., The 
Bases of International Order: Essays in Honor of C. A.W. Manning (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1973), p. 76. 
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10. Stanley Hoffmann stresses this communicative aspect of international law. "International law,” he 
says, "is an instrument of communication. To present one’s claims in legal terms means, 1, to signal to 
one’s partner or opponent which ‘basic conduct norms’ . . . one considers relevant or essential, and 2, to 
indicate which procedures one intends to follow and would like the other side to follow." Hoffmann, 
"Introduction," in Lawrence Scheinman and David Wilkinson, eds., International Law and Political Crisis 
(Boston, MA: Little, Brown, 1968), pp. xii (his emphasis). William Coplin makes a similar point in his 
work on international law. See Coplin, "International Law and Assumptions about the State System,” 
World Politics 17 (July 1965), p. 617. 


11. This theme recurs in Stephen Walt’s work on revolutions and their impact on international relations. 


12. Jane Degras, ed., Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, vol. 1 (London: Oxford University Press, 
1951), p. 313. 


13. Recently, for example, Lord Rees-Mogg raised such a challenge (unsuccessfully) to the British 
government’s agreement to the Maastricht Treaty. Questions about the internal political processes of 
signatory governments generally do not affect the binding legal status of their agreements. The 1969 
Vienna Convention on the Law of Treaties confirms this point in Articles 27 and 46. Article 27 says that 
a state "may not invoke the provisions of its internal law as justification for its failure to perform a 
treaty." Article 46 says that a state "may not invoke the fact that its consent to be bound by a treaty has 
been expressed in violation of a provision of its internal law regarding competence to conclude treaties 
as invalidating its consent unless that violation was manifest and concerned a rule of its internal law of 
fundamental importance." Shabtai Rosenne, The Law of Treaties: A Guide to the Legislative History of 
the Vienna Convention (Leyden, Neth.: A. W. Sijthoff, 1970), pp. 200, 266 for relevant portions of the 
Vienna Convention. 


14. Abram Chayes and Antonia Handler Chayes, "Living under a Treaty Regime: Compliance, 
Interpretation, and Adaption,” in Antonia Handler Chayes and Paul Doty, ed., Defending Deterrence: 
Managing the ABM Treaty Regime into the 21st Century (Washington, DC: Pergamon-Brassey’s 
International Defense Publishers, 1989), p. 197. The text of the 1972 ABM Treaty can be found in 
"Limitation of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems, signed May 26, 1972, with Agreed Interpretations, 
Common Understandings, and Unilateral Statements," United States Treaties and Other International 
Agreements vol. 23, part 4 (1972) (Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 1973), pp. 3435-61 
(TIAS 7503). 


15. The most pertinent exception to "self-help" is not reliance on international courts but on more 
powerful allies. 


16. Charles Lipson, "Why Are Some International Agreements Informal," /nternational Organization 45 
(Autumn 1991), pp. 495-538. 
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17. The classic game-theoretic statement is David M. Kreps and Robert Wilson, "Reputation and 
Imperfect Information," Journal of Economic Theory 27 (August 1982), pp. 253-79. 


18. Robert Wilson, "Reputations in Games and Markets," in Alvin E. Roth, ed., Game-Theoretic Models 
of Bargaining (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1985), pp. 27-29. 


19. In other words, there would be no Bayesian updating of prior information. 


20. On the theory of efficient breach, see Thomas Ulen, "The Efficiency of Specific Performance: 
Toward a Unified Theory of Contract Remedies," Michigan Law Review 83 (November 1984), pp. 341- 
403; and Charles J. Goetz and Robert E. Scott, "Liquidated Damages, Penalties and the Just 
Compensation Principle: Some Notes on an Enforcement Model and a Theory of Efficient Breach," 
Columbia Law Review 77 (May 1977), pp. 554-94. 


21. The counter-position is that "promising" is fundamentally a social institution--and a very important 
one--with moral content. Charles Fried argues this position forcefully in Contract as Promise: A Theory 
of Contractual Obligation (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1981). 


22. For example, if the optimal number is "no breach ever," then that might be supported by an 
extremely high valuation of reputation and a fear that any breach would destroy it. These same 
conditions would actually raise social costs, however, if more frequent breaches were efficient. In her 
study of the New York wholesale diamond industry, Lisa Bernstein has shown that zero breaches are 
optimal and that the private, quasi-legal arrangements of the diamond industry effectively deter: 
breaches. Indeed, they do so cheaper, more effectively, and with more fidelity to commercial practices 
than do public legal institutions. Lisa Bernstein, "Opting Out of the Legal System: Extralegal Contractual 
Relations in the Diamond Industry," Journal of Legal Studies 21 (January 1992), pp. 115-57. 


23. Of course, reputation and other intangibles can be transferred if an organization (or division) or 
trademark is sold, but these forms of alienation are not relevant to international relations. 


24. This discussion of hostage-bonds versus collateral draws on the work of Oliver Williamson, especially 
Williamson’s influential book, The Economic Institutions of Capitalism: Firms, Markets, Relational 
Contracting (New York: The Free Press, 1985). Williamson is actually more equivocal than I am on the 
value of collateral (which, he notes, can be valued differently by trading partners). But the key point 
is that if a bond cannot be traded, then it is more difficult to use in supporting agreements. 


25. Liquidated damages, in which a promisor agrees in advance to pay a specific amount in case of 
default, is one way to economize on the carrying costs of collateral. Although it relies heavily on the 
contractors own assessments of valuation (as opposed to courts setting the price for default), the 
enforcement of liquidated damages does ultimately rely on third parties. 
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26. Since Richard loses the battle, young George Stanley lives. Richard III in The Histories and Poems 
of Shakespeare, text prepared by W. J. Craig (London: Oxford University Press, 1912; reprinted 1962). 
The hostage is initially taken in Act IV, Scene IV. Soon after, the father indicates that his son’s 
imprisonment is effectively holding him as an ally ("My son George Stanley is frank’d up in hold: If I 
revolt, off goes young George’s head; The fear of that holds off my present aid [to Richard’s opponents]; 
Act IV, Scene V). The execution is ordered and then delayed in Act V, Scene III (the great battle scene). 
Later in the same scene, after Richard’s defeat, we learn the son is safe. 


Paul Murray Kendall’s history of Richard III makes clear that Shakespeare’s story about Lord Stanley 
is based on a historical incident. Lord Stanley’s son (George, in Shakespeare’s play) was known as Lord 
Strange. Paul Murray Kendall, Richard III (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1955; reprinted, 1987: 
Unwin Hyman), pp. 337-8, 345-6, 359. 


27. Even though a hostage-taker would seem to lose his bargaining leverage by destroying the hostage, 
there are at least three ways he might gain. First, it could be expensive and risky to hold the hostage. 
Second, it could build a reputation for ruthlessness that is useful in future hostage incidents. Third, in 
the current situation, this reputation for ruthlessness might be valuable if there are several hostages. 


28. Nothing guarantees that this renegotiation will itself lead to complete performance. In fact, this 
scenario could be repeated forever, with each renegotiation and additional payment leading only to 
another negotiation, unless there were additional guarantees. 


29. Laws may also restrict the use and usefulness of hostages. If a hostage-holder can take ownership 
of a hostage and use it, then a hostage really becomes collateral. Individuals have often been used as 
hostages, for example, but they only become "collateral" if slavery or indentured servitude is permitted. 
During the slave trading era in Africa, humans were used as such collateral. Local chiefs used funds 
borrowed from slave shippers to collect or capture other Africans for the slave trade. To secure this 
credit, the collaborating chiefs left their sons with slave shippers. 


30. L. G. Telser, "A Theory of Self-Enforcing Agreements," Journal of Business 53 (January 1980), 
pp. 27-44; Benjamin Klein and Keith B. Leffler, "The Role of Market Forces in Assuring Contractual 
Performance," Journal of Political Economy 89 (August 1981), pp. 615-41. 


31. Actually, the state’s ability to enforce property rights is limited in significant ways by the costs of 
specifying and monitoring rights. The result is that certain types of property rights, though they may 
be nominally and legally "owned" by one party in a well-governed nation, are nevertheless unenforceable 
at tolerable costs. A movie theater, for example, has the juridical right to sell its best seats at prices 
different from its worst seats, but it finds it unprofitable to do so because of monitoring costs. The 
result is that this dimension of the theater’s seats is put into the public domain. Individuals can then 
capture this "free" property by coming early (spending their time). The problem of shirking is another 
example of incomplete control and costly monitoring, despite the employer’s legal rights. To overcome 
shirking, most employers combine a regime of monitoring with a pay system that encourages self- 
directed employee productivity. These points are analyzed with genuine originality and insight in the 
work of Yoram Barzel. Yoram Barzel, Economic Analysis of Property Rights (Cambridge, UK: 
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Cambridge University Press, 1989); Barzel, "Measurement Cost and the Organization of Markets," Journal 
of Law and Economics 25 (April 1982), pp. 27-48. 


32. Oliver R. Williamson, The Economic Institutions of Capitalism: Firms, Markets, Relational 
Contracting (New York: The Free Press, 1985); Williamson, "Transaction Cost Economics," in Richard 
Schmalensee and Robert Willig, eds., Handbook of Industrial Organization, 2 vols. (New York: North 
Holland, 1989); Williamson, "Credible Commitments: Using Hostages to Support Exchange," American 
Economic Review 83 (September 1983), pp. 519-40; Williamson, Economic Organization: Firms, Markets, 
Policy Control (New York: New York University Press, 1986); Williamson, "Economic Institutions: 
Spontaneous and Intentional Governance," Journal of Law, Economics, and Organization 7 special issue 
(1991), pp. 159-87. 


33. The transaction-cost framework has also prompted interesting extensions from corporate organization 
into other types of governance, most notably Robert Yarbrough and Beth Yarbrough’s work on 
international trade agreements. Beth V. Yarbrough and Robert M. Yarbrough, Cooperation and 
Governance in International Trade: The Strategic Organizational Approach (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1992). 


34. Whether this isolation is warranted depends upon the usual trade-off between parsimony and 
richness. Along these lines, one obvious area for inquiry is comparative economic organization, to see 
whether industry relationships, laws, and social expectations in different countries change the risks of 
long-term relationships or open up alternative governance mechanisms. 


35. The clearest statement is Waltz’ in Theory of International Politics (Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 
1979). Fora valuable critique, see Helen Milner, "The Assumption of Anarchy in International Relations 
Theory: A Critique," Review of International Studies 17 (January 1991), pp. 67-85. 


36. James S. Coleman, Foundations of Social Theory (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1990). 
Jon Elster makes the point forcefully when he states that "there are no societies, only individuals who 
interact with each other. Yet the structure of interaction allows us to identify clusters of individuals who 
interact more strongly with each other than with people in other clusters." Of course, Elster uses the 
term society throughout his book and even in the title. There really is no alternative (and, as I have 
discovered, no antonym). Jon Elster, The Cement of Society: A Study of Social Order (Cambridge, UK: 
Cambridge University Press, 1989), p. 248. 


37. Nor do we mean to imply that these groupings of sociological schools cover all the major debates 
about the meaning of "society." These schools are not exhaustive, and other important oppositions exist 
among them. Brian Barry, for example, juxtaposes the emphasis on norms and values (Talcott Parsons’ 
“common value integration") to an economic approach, exemplified by Anthony Downs, Mancur Olson, 
and now Coleman, which stress individual incentives, rational choices, and collective-action problems. 
Brian Barry, Sociologists, Economists and Democracy (London: Collier-Macmillan, 1970). 
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38. See Arthur Brittan’s comments in "Society," in Adam Kuper and Jessica Kuper, The Social Science 
Encyclopedia (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1985), pp. 794-95. 


39. Please note that this concept of "society," and related ideas about shared values and reference groups, 
does not imply that social groupings should be understood as reified entities or organic wholes, divorced 
from the individualist micro-foundations. 


40. Remember that this is one of Hobbes’ central dilemmas: the lack of any guarantee that one party, 
having already performed its promises, will be repaid for its efforts. 


To quote Hobbes, "If a Covenant be made, wherein neither of the parties performe presently, but trust 
one another; in the condition of meer Nature (which is a condition of Warre of every many against every 
many), upon any reasonable suspition, it is Voyd: But if there by a common Power set over them both, 
with right and force sufficient to compell performance; it is not Voyd. For he that performeth first, has 
no assurance the other will performe after; because the bonds of words are too weak to bridle mens 
ambition, avarice, anger, and other Passions, with the feare of some coerceive Power; which in the 
condition of meer Nature, where all men are equall, and judges of the justnesse of their own fears, 
cannot possibly be supposed. And therefore he which performeth first, does but betray himselfe to his 
enemy; contrary to the Right (he can never abandon) of defending his life, and means of living. 

But in a civill estate, where there is a Power set up to constrain those that would otherwise violate 
their faith, that feare is no more reasonable; and for that cause, he which by the Covenant is to perform 
first, is obliged so to do." Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan (1651; New York: E.P. Dutton, 1950), Part I, 
Chapter XIV, "Of the first and second Naturall Lawes, and of Contracts,” p. 113. 


41. Russell Hardin, "The Street-Level Epistemology of Trust," Analyse & Kritik 14 (December 1992), 
pp. 165. 


42. One year’s rental seems to be standard, even in cases where the same tenants have farmed for years. 


43. Douglas W. Allen and Dean Lueck, "Transaction Costs and the Design of Cropshare Contracts,” Rand 
Journal of Economics 24 (Spring 1993), pp. 78-80. 


44. In Midwestern sharecropping, "farmland contracts are simple and informal," according to Allen and 
Lueck. “Rarely are they lengthy, detailed documents, and in many cases they are not even written 
agreements. We use data from Nebraska and South Dakota and find that 57 percent of all contracts were 
oral. Those that are written tend to be simple one- or two-page documents that specify only the names 
of the farmer and the landowner, the dates for which the contract is binding, the location of the land, 
the terms of the lease in dollars or shares, and possibly conditions for contract renewal." Douglas W. 
Allen and Dean Lueck, "The ‘Back Forty’ on a Handshake: Specific Assets, Reputation, and the Structure 
of Farmland Contracts," Journal of Law, Economics, and Organization 8 (April 1992), pp. 367. 
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45. The great value of gossip is that it sanctions a wrongdoer at no cost to the gossiper. Indeed, those 
who spread gossip enjoy it (so it has negative cost to them). But there are two problems with gossip. 
It invariably contains a lot of misleading (and often self-serving) information. So "noise" is a problem. 
Second, to work effectively, gossip must invoke shared standards in order to shame or exclude its targets. 
Those standards may be weak, distorted, or even inverted in a target’s relevant community. 


46. Douglas W. Allen and Dean Lueck, "Transaction Costs and the Design of Cropshare Contracts," Rand 
Journal of Economics 24 (Spring 1993), p. 80. They make a similar point in Allen and Lueck, "The ‘Back 
Forty’ on a Handshake: Specific Assets, Reputation, and the Structure of Farmland Contracts," Journal 
of Law, Economics, and Organization 8 (April 1992), pp. 366-75. 


47. Stewart Macaulay, “Non-contractual Relations in Business: A Preliminary Study," American 
Sociological Review 28 (February 1963), pp. 55-67. 


48. The fact that business customs were used instead of contractual remedies is suggestive about the 
relationship between law and economics. First, it may indicate that lawyers and courts are too costly in 
very direct ways (relative, of course, to the alternatives). There are fees involved and waiting time. 
Second, it may indicate that using lawsuits to settle disputes is costly in an indirect way because of its 
social meaning. Quite often, settling business disputes in court seriously harms or even severs on-going 
relationships. Third, it may indicate that legal rules are costly in another indirect way, that they settle 
disputes inefficiently, with rules of proof and damages that are quite different from ordinary business 
practice. Patrick Atiyah, for example, has argued that the great movement toward legal formalization 


in the nineteenth century was exactly such a move away from business practices. He particularly cites 
the rise of "expectations damages” for contractual non-performance as a legal rule far different from 
ordinary business practice. The counter-argument, made in some of the law-and-economics literature, 
is that courts have strong incentives to provide efficient contractual remedies because otherwise business 
firms will simply craft their own, more efficient terms. P.S. Atiyah, The Rise and Fall of Freedom of 
Contract (Oxford, UK: Clarendon Press, 1979); Paul H. Rubin, Business Firms and the Common Law: 
The Evolution of Efficient Rules (New York: Praeger, 1983). 


49. Stewart Macaulay, "Non-contractual Relations in Business: A Preliminary Study," American 
Sociological Review 28 (February 1963), pp. 55-67. 


50. Herbert Jacob, "The Elusive Shadow of the Law," Law and Society Review 26 (1992), pp. 565-90. 
Jacob does note some exceptions to his conclusion minimizing the importance of black-letter law. Some 
individuals began using lawyers early in the divorce process, and their divorces were then structured by 
legal rules and procedures. Second, the perceived clarity of some legal rules (such as those governing 
child support) effectively removed those issues from negotiations. 


51. Robert H. Mnookin and Lewis Kornhauser, "Bargaining in the Shadow of the Law: The Case of 
Divorce," Yale Law Journal 88 (April 1979), pp. 950-97. 
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52. Herbert Jacob, "The Elusive Shadow of the Law," Law and Society Review 26 (1992), pp. 566. Jacob’s 
conclusions are supported by Howard S. Erlanger, Elizabeth Chambliss, and Marygold S. Melli, 
"Participation and Flexibility in Informal Processes: Cautions from the Divorce Context," Law and 
Society Review 21 (1987), pp. 585ff. 


53. This point--that the state’s enforcement powers are often needed to supplement private or social 
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Abstract 


According to Arthur Schlesinger, modern American political parties are driven by the desire 
to win office and policy activities are secondary. The purpose of this paper is to examine the 
nature of minority legislative parties in the context of Schlesinger’s market based definition of 
political parties. The paper will test to see if institutional electoral competition has similar 
effects on minority parties as individual competition. An analysis of the senate minority parties 
in Maryland, North Carolina, Delaware, Virginia and Ohio reveals that institutional intraparty 
competition and the probability of gaining majority status has a dramatic effect on the nature, 
influence, organization and cohesion of minority parties. Noncompetitive minorities tend to give 
little emphasis to the external and campaign roles of the party organization, are not penalized 
for their minority status, are poorly organized and do not tend to vote along party lines. On the 
other hand, competitive minorities give great attention to the elections, are highly organized and 
vote in a cohesive manner. However, the result of this increased organization, unity and activity 
is decreased legislative influence and success. 
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Electoral Competition and Legislative Minority Parties: 
Schlesinger’s Parties in a Legislative Setting 


The minority political party is a critical component of the American political process. 
Members of the minority party comprise over thirty-five percent of the state legislatures, and 
over forty percent of the United States Congress (House and Senate). Its members propose 
legislation, debate policy matters and help determine matters of great public policy importance. 
The minority party is alive and well in the American political system. 

And yet, the minority party has received very little attention among scholars of legislative 
politics. Compared to the myriad of studies of the majority legislative party at the national 


(Huitt, 1961; Ripley, 1969; Sinclair, 1983; Palazzolo, 1992) and state (Barber, 1967), there exist 


very few studies of their counterpart across the aisle. With the exception of Jones (1970), who 


discusses the significance and complexities of the minority party in Congress, and Harmel (1986) 
who examines the partisanship of minority parties in five “one party predominant" states, we are 
left with a monolithic picture of legislative minorities. This void in the literature leads one to 
believe that minority parties are ineffective (Connelly, 1988), unorganized (Jewell, 1992) and 
generally inconsequential. The purpose of this paper is to begin to fill the aforementioned void 
and alter the image of minority legislative parties by looking at them through the lens of 
Schlesinger’s "theory of party organization." In accordance with Schlesinger’s description of 
political parties as "market based-organizations", it is argued that the nature of partisan politics 
and the place of the minority party in that system are a function of the competitive nature of the 
particular institution in which they exist (Schlesinger, 1985: 1154-58). The intent of this article 


is to show that minority parties are not monolithic, but may be cooperative or obstructionist, 
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simple or complex, aggressive or passive, influential or impotent, depending upon the nature of 
the competitive environment in which they exist. 
Schlesinger’s Theory of Party Organizations Applied to Legislative Parties 

The exclusive political parties of the 1800’s and early 1900’s dominated by elites could be 
explained as hierarchical oligarchies. The relatively cohesive parties of the first half of the 
twentieth century could be explained in terms of policy responsibility and unity (Schattschneider, 
1942; Schumpeter, 1950). However, the modern political parties which must compete with 
candidates, interest groups and professional consultants cannot be explained within the context 
of these previous approaches. Modern parties face a constituency that is broader, more informed 
and more skeptical than any that confronted their forbearers. Rather than being concerned with 


the distribution of patronage or the success of a party platform, Schlesinger argues that modern 


political parties are “organized to gain control of government in the name of the group [party] 


by winning election to public office" (Schlesinger, 1985: 1153). While such parties are 
interested in governing, the primary and necessary objective is election. Political parties operate 
in the context of a market, offering their product (candidates) to consumers (constituency). 
While Schlesinger theorizes about political parties in the broad political setting, his definition 
can be applied quite readily to the legislative arena and the modern legislative party organization. 
The electoral focus of this theory is particularly appropriate for the minority party. The 
minority party must worry about making electoral gains, before it can concern itself with 
governing. Schlesinger offers three implications of his definition of political parties that make 
clear its applicability to legislative parties. First, the most significant objective for goal-oriented 


politicians is re-election, and any policy consequences are merely by-products of the pursuit of 
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office (1984: 374-375). In the legislature, as in other democratic setting, it is necessary to win 
an election before one can govern. Second, Schlesinger argues that the aforementioned goals 
are defined by the institution as well as the individual (1984: 387). While individual legislators 
surely desire re-election, they are cognizant that their success within the institution (and possibly 
their own re-election) is dependent on the number of other partisans elected. When the party 
as a whole does well, individual candidates do well. Finally, Schlesinger writes of political 
parties as "teams," implying a common interest and objective, with cooperation to achieve that 
objective (1984:386). Again, all legislators are interested in getting elected and have a common 
interest in the election of other members of the team, for the sake of their own electoral and 
legislative success, if nothing else. One will note that the definition of neither Schlesinger’s 
parties or legislative parties include the voter. Instead, the voter is perceived as a consumer of 
the market oriented parties. Legislative parties, with their individual and common seni in 
gaining the votes necessary to govern, fit well the Schlesinger definition of political parties. 
Implications For Minority Legislative Parties 

The concept of market-based parties is perhaps most significant for the minority party. By 
definition, the minority party is the weakest competitor in the market and must increase its 
market share above fifty percent in order to govern. As a result of the power associated with 
majority status in the legislative setting, the minority party is likely to pay particular attention 


to the electoral goal (Jewell, 1992: 27). According to Schlesinger, this market-place definition 


of political parties has three consequences that in part determine the objectives, influence and 


behavior of minority parties in competitive settings (1984: 381-384). 


First, the market-based definition estabtishes the objective for the minority party. Electoral 


success, Or success in the market, is necessary for the success and the continued participation 
of the partisan organization. This is particularly true of the minority party. While the majority 
party is burdened with the responsibility of governing, the minority party may direct all of its 
attention to the electoral objective (Jones, 1970: 22; Patterson, 1990). The minority party 
should be noticeably partisan in its actions and focus on the external and electoral activities that 
will bring attention and an increased share of the market (voters). Studies of the parties in 
Congress (Little and Patterson, 1993), and New York (Stonecash, 1988) reveal minority parties 
that do indeed focus primary attention on the goal of getting their members elected. Further, 
these parties funnel their resources according to the winnability of the seat (Herrnson, 1986), 
in accordance with the electoral objectives expressed by Schlesinger. 


Second, the market orientation affects the distribution of influence within the institution. 


Those who are most successful at achieving the electoral objective will have greater influence 


in the political system (Schlesinger, 1984: 384). While governing may be merely a by-product 
of the electoral objective, it can be used to achieve the goal of election. According to 
democratic theory, those that govern successfully will be rewarded with re-election. Therefore, 
one would expect the majority party to use its position to prohibit the minority party from 
gaining the legislative successes that might contribute to electoral successes. Indeed, studies of 
Congress find that members of the minority party do have significantly less legislative success 
than do their majority colleagues (Moore and Thomas, 1991). Similar results have been found 
concefning influence in state legislatures (Meyer, 1980; Little, 1990). While the majority party 
has ‘always possessed the power to limit the influence of the minority, the growing interest in 


the electoral office (Ehrenhalt, 1992; Rosenthal, 1993) and increasing electoral competition give 
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added incentive to exercise that power. 

Finally, the market approach implies the production of some type of good, and the collective 
nature of the party implies that the individual objective (re-election) will be reinforced by a 
collective objective. While Schlesinger (1984) notes that the identification of collective benefits 
is somewhat problematic in terms of political parties in general, it is much more concrete for 
legislative parties. The collective benefit is partisan legislative success as defined by legislative 
cohesion and unity. Assuming that legislative success will result in electoral success, or at least 
not detract from it, one would expect legislators to have an inclination to support the party. 
Further, in exchange for such support, leaders may offer incentives which personalize the reward 
and increase the chance of that member’s re-election. The party leaders may, for example, 


ensure that the members successfully passes those bills that are important to the electoral 


constituency. The recent increases in party voting in Congress (Sinclair, 1991; Rhode, 1991; 


Little and Patterson, 1993) as party leaders have learned to personalize the rewards gives support 
to this proposal. Again, this collective goal is perhaps even more important for the members 
of the minority party than for their majority colleagues. In a setting where institutional power 
of the minority is limited, the only hope for institutional success is the power of unity of the 
minority (Jones, 1970). 
The Importance of Interparty Competition 

While Schlesinger’s theory revolves around the significance of competition for individual 
offices, he acknowledges the importance of collective competition in determining the level of 
activity of the parties (1985: 1154-55). The significance of institutional competition cannot be 


overestimated in determining variations in*the activities of different minority parties (Jewell, 
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1992: 27). While Schlesinger assumes that political parties are motivated by a desire to hold 
office, he is quick to acknowledge that no party has the resources to be successful, or even 
competitive, in campaigns for all offices (1985). Centers of electoral party activists (nuclei) 
“will emerge in those constituencies where the party has some short- or long-run chance of 
winning the office" (Schlesinger, 1985: 1154). While at least skeletal party organizations are 
likely to develop in all legislatures, they will be of electoral significance only in those institutions 
offering a realistic opportunity at gaining majority status. The party will not expend valuable 
resources on a lost cause. However, institutional competition affects not only the level of 
attention to the electoral objective a focus on the electorate, but also the success and behavior 
of individual legislators. Where party competition is great, we can expect a great gulf between 


the success of majority and minority members, because legislative success may lead to electoral 


success and that is a risk the majority party should be unwilling to take. However, it is likely 


that such a gulf will disappear in institutions where competition is lower. Further, in a 
competitive institution, both parties will be well organized and strive to achieve cohesiveness. 
In less competitive institutions, neither party will make serious attempts to enforce cohesiveness. 
In other words, parties will work the hardest and be the most partisan when the chances of 
victory and political rewards are the highest. 

In summary, Schlesinger’s theory offers several suggestions regarding the attitudes, influence 
and behavior of the legislative minority party. The following three hypotheses will be discussed 
below: 


1. The attention to external and electoral matters will be positively related to the 
level of interparty competition. 


~ 


2. The advantages of majority success will be inversely related to the level of 
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institutional competition. 

3. There will be greater levels of organization and cohesiveness in those 

institutions with the greatest level of competition. 

Senates in Five States 
In an effort to test the implications of Schlesinger’s theory on minority parties in different 

electoral environments, the minority parties in five institutions of relatively similar structure and 
size, but variations in partisan competition, will be examined. We will look at the senate 
minority parties of Maryland, North Carolina, Delaware, Virginia and Ohio. Key characteristics 
of these five institutions are offered in Table 1. As one can see, there is considerable variation 
in the size of the majority in each of these institutions, as well as the current electoral trend and 


the number of seat changes necessary to alter the majority status. 


Without question, the Republican party of Maryland is the weakest of the five minority 


parties in the study. Republicans made up only seven of the forty-seven members of the Senate 
and about the same proportion of the House (sixteen of one hundred and forty-one) during the 
session under examiniation (1989). Further, during the previous ten years, they had gained or 
lost no more than one seat, ranging from six to eight seats. The prospects of defeating majority 
candidates seems quite low and the possibility of majority status unthinkable. The Republicans 
in North Carolina in 1989 appeared to be on the rise. They had grown from one member in 
1978 to 13 in 1989, comprising over a quarter of the membership. Furthermore, they were 
bolstéred by the electoral success of the first Republican governor to be re-elected in the state. 
However, the party was still ahi seats away from majority status and had fewer seats than 


following the 1972 elections. The Delaware General Assembly presents somewhat of a paradox. 
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While the House has altered between Republican and Democratic control with Republicans 
currently in firm control, the smaller senate has remained in the hands of the Democrats for two 
decades with Republicans currently controlling six of the twenty-one seats (28 percent). Further, 
the Republicans lost two seats in the election of 1990. I would argue that the Delaware 
Republican party is more competitive than the North Carolina Senate Republicans for two 
reasons. First, Delaware does not have the century long history of one party domination 
apparent in North Carolina and second, while there are only six Republicans, a shift of only five 
seats would give them a majority. 

The Senate of Virginia might offer a window into the future for many Southern legislatures. 


In 1989, the Republicans held only a quarter of the forty seats in the Senate. However, 


following the elections of 1991, they were a minority by only four seats, controlling eighteen 


seats. Further, eleven of their eighteen members were freshmen, many having beaten senior 
Democrats. Virginia Republicans were a strong minority, with clear designs on majority status. 
A gain of only two seats in 1995 could deny the Democrats the majority status they have held 
since reconstruction. The most competitive of the states is clearly Ohio. Both parties held the 
majority in the 1980’s and the minority Democrats vividly remember the power associated with 
it. With only thirty-one members, a swing of three seats would put the Democrats back in 
control. While the necessary seat swing to majority status is less in Virginia, Ohio Democrats 
are deemed more competitive because they have proven their ability to win majority status and 
have Vivid recollection of the power of majority status. 
Measuring Party Activities, Success and Cohesion 


In order to test the hypotheses outlined above, data was gathered from several sources in 


' 


each of the states. Two measures were used to determine the degree of attention that the 
minority parties placed on external and electoral activities. First, leaders and members of the 
minority party were queried’ as to the appropriate activities for their legislative leaders, those 
members elected to direct and represent the party. The responses were coded as internal, 
external campaign oriented and external noncampaign oriented. Given the importance of 
membership expectations in determining leadership activities (Sinclair, 1990; Little, 1994), this 
measure will allow us to determine the degree of influence that the party as an organization 
places on electoral and external activities. Second, a look at the degree and nature of partisan 
campaign activities offers a more direct measure of the campaign emphasis of the party. 
Campaign activities are examined in terms of the amount of money distributed and the informal 
"rules" of distribution. 

Second, in order to test the proposition that competition affects the distribution of legislative 
influence, an analysis of legislative success is conducted. Legislative success at the individual 
level is measured as the proportion of bills sponsored or cosponsored by an individual receiving 
a majority of votes for final passage.” The party success rate is the average passage rate of the 
party members. 

Finally, the proposition concerning growing party activity and unity is addressed in two 


ways. First, information concerning party organizational strength gathered during personal 


' Members were asked to describe the appropriate activities for each of the elected party 
leaders and suggest any improvements. The responses to these open ended questions were then 
coded as internal, noncampaign external and campaign oriented. 


? The proportion of bills passed with the member as primary sponsor was rejected as a 
measure because of the number of members that were the primary sponsor of no legislation. 
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interviews with members is presented. Second, party unity scores involving contested votes are 
examined for the five parties to determine if competition does indeed lead to stronger unity as 
indicated by Schlesinger. Data for all of these measures was gathered from personal interviews, 
campaign financial reports, legislative journals and legislative roll call results. 
The Findings: Testing the Hypotheses 

Competition Breeds Competitive Attitude. The first clear implication of Schlesinger’s theory 
is that minority parties with a realistic hope of gaining majority status will place the greatest 
emphasis on those external activities associated with electoral gains. The information presented 
in Figure 1 strongly supports this claim. Members from the weakest minority parties in 
Maryland and North Carolina are the least likely to define party activities in terms of external 


and campaign activities. External activities, including interaction with the media, the governor, 


the speaker, the general public and campaign activities, comprise less than a third of the party 


activities in these two “one party predominant" states. More significantly, campaign related 
activities comprise less than five percent of the anticipated party activities. These parties are 
in the minority and expect the party organization to do little to change that status. However, 
as the parties move toward parity, there is a noticeable shift in favor of external activities in 
general and campaign activities in particular. About forty percent of the responses associated 
with minority leadership in Delaware related to external activities, and over a third of those 
external activities were campaign related. In addition to coordinating party activities and 
workifig with the majority, the leaders of the minority party in Delaware are expected to be 
aware of the coming elections. In Virginia, where the minority has shown the greatest gains, 


members look to the party organization to-continue that trend, with over half of the responses 
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concerning external activities. Further, over a quarter of those responses concerned campaign 
assistance, including money, services, recruitment and training. Finally, as one would expect, 
the most campaign intensive minority party is the Ohio Democrats, where three of every ten 
responses were directly related to campaign assistance. In Ohio, the Senate parties are primarily 
means for assisting in electoral activities, with all four leaders in the minority party expected to 
raise money and see that the party’s candidates succeed. 

Figure 1 indicates that party leaders in competitive states are expected to speak on behalf 
of the party and work in campaigns. Table 1 addresses the actual campaign behavior of the 
parties. In a competitive state, one would expect the party to raise a great deal of money, 
distribute much of it to challengers who are at a financial disadvantage (Jacobson, 1987), and 
target those seats considered most vulnerable. Table 1 reveals that the party leaders are trying 
to meet the expectations outlined in Figure 1. While the minority parties in all five states rained 
and distributed money during the election cycle prior the data collection, the amounts collected 
and methods of distribution are quite different. The Maryland House-Senate Republican Caucus 
distributed $38,000 to Senate candidates in the 1986 - 1990 election cycle. While most of the 
expenditures did go to either challengers or those seeking an open seat, the data reveals an 
unwillingness to contribute to challengers (and perhaps anger incumbent Democrats) and a 
willingess to give to incumbent members. The fact that some competitive challengers recieved 
no money and the two incumbent recipients won by at least twenty percent indicates no effort 


at targeting. A similar picture emerges in North Carolina. In fact, all North Carolina 


incumbents received $800.00 during the 1986-1988 election cycle. And, the relatively 


insignificant contributions were distributed-evenly among the incumbents and a few challengers. 
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While party leaders in Delaware raised and distributed a limited amount of money, the lower 
cost of victory in that state makes the money, though limited, more valuable. Further, while 
they made no effort to target vulnerable seats, the party leaders did give to challengers as well 
as incumbents. Finally, the two most competitive minority parties, Virginia Republicans and 
Ohio Democrats, were extremely active. In addition to providing seminars and recruiting 
candidates, both parties contributed substantial amounts of money and services. Interviews with 
leaders reveals a very conscious effort to target vulnerable majority party incumbents and a great 
_ willingness to assist challengers. In fact, Virginia Republicans gave no money to incumbent 
members. Likewise, only four percent of the money distributed by Ohio Democrats went to 
incumbents. The deciding factor for distribution in these two states were, as expected, 


winnability and need, not incumbency. Given the high cost of victory in these two states, it is 


not surprising that these parties spent a great deal of money. In attitude and action, minority 


parties in competitive states make a calculated and well funded effort at achieving majority 
status, while the others make a token effort, at best. 

To the Victor go the Spoils. Schlesinger argues that the persons within a party that have 
electoral victories will have influence. The logic applies to the party unit as well, with the 
winners (majority party members) expected to have greater influence. This should be 
particularly true in parties where the minority party is large enough to be considered an electoral 
threat. Table 2 reveals the strong influence of interparty competition on partisan legislative 
success. In Maryland and North Carolina, majority status appears to be a hinderance rather than 
a help when it comes to legislative success. Members of the minority party, who introduce or 


cosponsor substantially fewer bills than their majority colleagues, have a higher success rate than 
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their colleagues across the aisle. The average Maryland Republican passed 71 percent of his or 
her bills, while the Democratic average was only 60 percent. Likewise, North Carolina 
Republicans were successful an average of 64 percent of the time, while majority Democrats 
averaged a success rate of seven percent less. However, in more competitive institutions, 
majority status becomes an advantage rather than a burden. A bill with the name of a Democrat 
in Delaware or Virginia was just under ten percent (eight and nine percent, respectively) more 
likely to pass than one sponsored or cosponsored by a Republican. Finally, the most lopsided 
advantage came in the very competitive Ohio Senate. While the average Ohio Republican could 
expect about forty percent of the bills with his or her name on it to pass, an Ohio Democrat was 
lucky if one in ten of his or her bills passed. In fact, the most successful Democrat (21 percent) 
was about half as successful as the average Republican (38 percent). Not surprisingly, as 
intraparty competition increases, so does the importance of partisanship in relation to legislative 
success. In competitive institutions, to the victory clearly goes the spoils. 

Organized and Cohesive Parties. The third implication of Schlesinger’s approach to political 
parties concerns the organization and behavior of parties within the institution. It is argued that 
parties in competitive situations will organize themselves in a manner that will enable the party 


to attain collective goods and helping the member achieve personal objectives (Schlesinger, 


1985: 1154-55). The result of this increased organization should be a stronger party presence 


as reflected in increased party voting. 
The charts presented in Figure 2 represent the nature of the party organization as described 
by members of the party. It is quite clear that the party organizations are more complex in 


States with competitive parties. The Maryland Republican Caucus elects a floor leader who 
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appoints a whip and meets as a caucus only at the beginning of the annual session. In 
conjunction with the House floor leader, the Minority Leader oversees the distribution of 
minimal campaign funds. In a similar manner, the North Carolina Republicans elect three 
leaders, one of which oversees the distribution of limited funds to candidates and oversees no 
caucus staff. The caucus has no staff and meets irregularly, generally to receive information 
from members of the Republican administration, rather than to develop policy positions. The 
six member Delaware Republican Caucus elects a floor leader and whip, but also has the benefit 
of a small staff (1 full time, 1 session intern, and one clerical) that assists in the development 
of policy positions. During the legislative session, the party meets two or three times a week 
to prepare for the session that day. 

Virginia Republicans offer the most intricate organization, electing a floor leader, caucus 
chair and policy committee chair, in addition to the two whips appointed by the floor leader. 
Over a quarter (five of eighteen) of the Senate Republican caucus hold a leadership position. 
Further, in addition to caucus meetings prior to the daily session, the leader meets with freshmen 
following the each session to explain proceedings and answer policy questions. While the policy 
committee and floor leaders are responsible for policy development and unity, the caucus chair 


and the two member caucus staff are responsible for the recruitment, education and funding of 


candidates. Finally, the Ohio Democrats elect four leaders as a team to run the caucus, with 


each responsible for the collection and distribution of campaign money, as well as uniting the 
party. The caucus meets regularly before each day’s session and may meet two or three times 
each day as events warrant (Jewell, 1992 supports this assessment). The primary responsibility 


of the caucus staff is the re-election of~incumbent Democrats and the defeat of incumbent 
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Republicans. As suggested by Schlesinger, parties in more competitive situations are more 
inclined to build a complex organization that will allow them to govern as well as win elections. 
Further, it is only as the party become competitive that the senate party is recognized as an 
independent and significant “party nucleus" rather than merely an arm of the "legislative party." 
While Schlesinger’s approach implies that personal goals are the primary objective of 
political parties, he notes that parties in competitive situations are most likely to work together 
to produce collective goods. Interparty competition is likely to breed intraparty cooperation 
(1985: 1155). Figure 1 reveals that this is indeed the case. While the seven Maryland 
Republicans voted together just over sixty percent of the time, the Ohio Democrats were united 
on over ninety percent of the competitive roll call votes.» The minority members of North 
Carolina, Delaware and Virginia voted together about three out of every four votes. The 
standard deviation reveal that not only do minority members tend to vote together on more issues 
in competitive institutions, but this unity reflects a growing cohesion. With the exception of the 
Delaware Republicans, the deviation in party voting decreases as competition increases. The 
average Ohio Democrat varied from the 92.1% score by less than two percent. As competition 
increases, legislative parties do act more like governing parties as Schlesinger predicts. 


Conclusion 


In presenting his market based theory of political parties, Arthur Schlesinger defines 


competition primarily in terms of individual elections. Parties will focus their attention on 


individual elections that are significant and winnable. This theory is particularly pertinent for 


> Competitive votes are defined as those in which at least ten percent of the members voted 
in the minority. 
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minority parties because of the necessity for electoral success to have the opportunity to govern. 
This study indicates that aggregate competition has as much of an affect on the attitudes, 
success, organization and behavior of minority political parties as does individual competition. 

While one might expect minority legislative parties to focus all attention on the external and 
campaign activities that will bring electoral gains, parties in the state of "permanent minority 
status" have limited interest in such affairs. Their attention is directed toward matters within 
the institution and apart from the election. Even when attention is given to campaigns, it is 
more of an incumbent protection fund than an effort to elect new members. On the other hand, 
minority parties in competitive institutions have a great deal of interest in the matters of elections 
and the activities beyond the confines of the institution. Competitive minorities are more 


interested in gaining the seats necessary for majority status, as Schlesinger would suggest, than 


in governing. Just as minority parties are expected to have limited responsibility for governing, 


one expects them to have limited success at it. Once again, institutional competition has a great 
affect on this relationship. Minority members in one-party institutions are, in fact, more 
successful than their colleagues in the majority. However, minority members in competitive 
institutions have much lower legislative success, despite their growing numbers. As the 
numerical advantage of the majority party shrinks, its hold over power and influence seems to 
strengthen. Finally, while minority parties are often considered ineffective and unorganized, 
intraparty competition has a dramatic effect on this dimension as well. As Schlesinger’s theory 
would suggest, minority parties grow in organization and cohesion as a result of competition. 
The minority legislative parties in one party states elect nominal leaders, give token campaign 


contributions to incumbents and split their vote almost as often as they vote together. Minority 
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parties in competitive situations, on the other hand, develop an intricate organization, actively 
develop candidates, campaigns and policy positions, and vote together a majority of the time. 
Only in competitive institutions do political parties act like political parties in the traditional 
sense. 

The implications of these findings are significant for those who study politics as well as 
casual observers. First, it is impossible to understand any political phenomenon without 
understanding the context in which it exists. We can only fully understand the nature of political 
parties and legislative parties if we understand the situation from which they draw their shape, 
power and influence. Second, we should not merely ignore minority parties in the legislature 
or elsewhere assuming they are inconsequential. Indeed, they might be quite important in their 


ability to either influence policy directly (in less competitive institutions) or by forcing the 


majority to take particular positions to defend its majority status (in competitive institutions). 


As parties in the state legislatures become more competitive, scholars, politicians and casual 


observers should be aware of the consequences on the politics and policies of the institution. 
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Table 1: Characteristics of the Minority Party by State 


Minority Number/ Minority % *Election 
Chamber Size of Total Trend 


Maryland 7 /47 14.8% No Change 


North Carolina 13 /50 26.0% Gained 3 


, Delaware 6 /21 28.6% Lost 2 


Virginia 18 /40 45.0% Gained 8 


Ohio 14 /33 43.0% Lost 1 


* Represents the change in party strength since previous election. 
** Represents the number of seats the minority party must gain to loss its minority status. 


Margin 
17 
13 
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Table 2: Extent and Nature of Campaign Activities in Minority Parties 


*Total % Chal./ Races Largest Average 
Expended % Open Targeted? Contribut. Winner 


Maryland $ 38,000 32 %/53% $ 6,000 $ 94,946 
N. Carolina $ 8,000 20%/10% $ 20,164 
Delaware $ 2,500 40%/0% $ 12,602 
Virginia $**28 1,000 100% $ 81,510 


Ohio $2,035,284 78%/18% $377,545 $118,898 


* Total given in contributions or services to candidates of the party. 
** This includes exenditures for candidates for the Hosue and Senate. The figures were unavailable 
by chamber. 


NA- Due to regulations that do not require the party file its expenditures (prior to 1993), the 
individual Virginia Expenditures were not available. 


Table 3: Effect of Party Status on Legislative Success* 


Majority Minority Majority Ave. Maj. 
Success Success Advantage Bill Int. 


Maryland .60 71 -.11 33.13 


**N. Carolina 57 .64 -.07 78.73 


Delaware .69 61 .08 62.20 


2 


Virginia 75 .66 .09 48.14 


Ohio 38 .08 .30 26.58 


* Legislative Success is measured as a proportion of bills sponsored or co-sponsored by a legislator that passed 
the Senate. 


** Appropriations Bills are excluded in North Carolina because of the difficulty of determing their inclusion 
in the budget. 


Bill Int. 
27.14 
50.77 
44.17 
48.56 
31.93 
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Figure 1: Party Leadership Focus 
Attention to Campaigns and External 
Activities 
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Figure 2: The Organizational Structure of Five Minority Parties 
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2C: Delaware Republicans 
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2E: Ohio Democrats 
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Figure 3 


Minority Party Unity 
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THE INSTITUTIONAL ORIGINS OF STATE INTERESTS: 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND THE 20th CENTURY GLOBAL 
AGENDA 


Steven G. Livingston 
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State University of New York at Albany 


Presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association, 
Washington, Sept. 1-5, 1993 


Economic relations between poor and rich states have varied widely over the course of 
this century. While the enduring and conflictual interests of these states is a bedrock as- 
sumption of scholars and many state officials alike; the substance, the salience, and even 
the existence of the North-South issue seem, in longer view, almost evanescent. Why has 
this issue been so "unreliable" a part of the global agenda? | argue it 1s because states’ 
conceptualizations of their own interests have actually shifted radically over the 
twentieth century. This is less the result of changes of circumstance or capability than of 
alterations in international institutions. Even though institutionalist analysis has grown 
rapidly, most scholars of international relations have shied from its full implications: not 
only outcomes, but interests are institutionally endogenous. What actors want is a 
function of their institutional setting. I argue the veracity of this additional claim. In 
doing so, | make three contributions to the understanding of international politics: (1) an 
argument of how international institutions create state interests, (2) an account of the 
dynamic between the shaping of interests and international issues, and (3) an expansion 
of our notion of what formal international organizations do. 

| argue that North-South relations and its predecessor formulations are the result of 
interests created, and strategies made available, by their contemporaneous institutional 
settings. | show how the pre-war international system did not conduce the formulation of 
interests leading to any sort of rich-poor international issue; how the post-war system was 
enveloped by institutions stimulating the production of an economic development issue; 


and how these institutions, as they evolved in the 1960s, enabled the transformation into 


North-South relations. | do not discuss, but note, the flickering of this issue in today's far 


different institutional environment. 
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Issues and Interests 


Issues are the stuff of politics. Few would dispute that what is at issue, and how it is 
framed, is of immense importance to the actual conduct of politics, and to its outcomes. 
An issue may be defined as a coupling of a problem, a set of alternative solutions, and an 
attached level of salience. Issues are ever created and recreated through the practices of 
the involved actors. A few are solved; most disappear, become ritualized, or evolve into 
quite new forms as time progresses. Issues presume interests. One cannot imagine a 
contest motivated by indifference. Issues simultaneously produce interests. Being drawn 
into the game means developing a stake in its outcome. The creation of issues and of 
interests are thus dynamically linked. Alteration in one reverberates through the other 

Systemic theories of international politics have little to say about issues. They tend to 


assume a fixed set of global concerns: money, trade, security, and so forth. This con- 


fuses issues with the policy domains within which issues form.! One consequence is that 


very broad goals - utility maximization, security - are projected as actor "interests." But 
in fact goals of this order are of necessity "highly unspecialized and undirected."* Inter- 
ests cannot not merely be such goals as expressed in a given environment. For what is 
the algorithm for their expression?’ Only through specific institutions do goals gain 
meaning and come to be substantively defined. Interests - substantively defined actor 


preferences - "are more proximate to policy, and they are inevitably context-dependent. 


| See Edward O. Laumann and David Knoke, The Organizational State: Social Choice in National Policy 
Domains (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1987) for a defense of maintaining the distinction be- 
tween the two. 

2 Peter Berger and Thomas Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality (New York: Anchor Press, 
1966), p. 48. 

3 Terry M. Moe, "Interests, Institutions, and Positive Theory: The Politics of the NLRB," in Karen Orren 
and Stephen Skowronek, eds., Studies in American Political Development: Volume II (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1987), p. 283. This distinction is seen in examples such as landlocked LDC states sup- 
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The contextual development of interests, and hence of issues, leads us to the considera- 


tion of international institutions. 


Institutions and Interests 


International institutions are enduring international practices.4 Practices are the 
"multiplicity of more or less durable relationships" among actors.5 These relationships, 
as they are instantiated, produce and reproduce the international system; they enact 
‘international relations.’ In other words, practices render the relation between action and 


system tautological.6 This view is predicated on acceptance of Bull's claim that the in- 


ternational system is an anarchical society, i.e. there are durable relationships.? Given 


the dramatic increase in formal institutionalization over the twentieth century, this seems 
a tame assumption.8 Note that these practices do not imply either a normative consensus 


or a Common purpose among international actors.? Practices inform actors how to "go 


porting a 200 exclusive economic zone at the Law of the Sea negotiations, cases where a rationalist engaged 
in the post hoc deduction of the interests of these presumably utility-maximizing actors would be at a loss. 
The only alternative is the analytically useless strategy of presuming an actor's interests are mistaken or in- 
competently formed. 

4 There is a thicket of alternative definitions of international institutions. Others include a "stable set or 
structure of identities and interests" (Wendt, "Anarchy is What States Make of It: The Social Construction 
of Power Politics," International Organization 46,2(Spring 1992):391-425), or a "general pattern of activity" 
(Robert O. Keohane, "International Institutions: Two Approaches," International Studies Quarterly, 
32,4(Dec. 1988):379-396). Fortunately, they are in general agreement. 

5 Michael Oakeshott, On Human Conduct (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975), p. 23._ I prefer this conceptuali- 
zation to Rawl's rules-based notion of practice (the position adopted by Keohane, "International Institu- 
tions..."). Practices are fuzzier and less mannered or calculated than the term "rule" suggests. Practices 
aren't quite instantiated rules, there is more room for creative play (or incompetent performance). Cf. Pierre 
Bourdieu, Outline of A Theory of Practice (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1977), especially as to 
the temporal dimension of practice. 

© This is an adaptation of the argument of Meyer ef al; to speak of institutional rules is to claim "Actors en- 
act as much as they act" (p. 22) Thus the relationship between actors and action becomes tautological rather 
than causal. J.W. Meyer, J. Boli, and George M. Thomas, "Ontology and Rationalization in Western Cul- 
tural Accounts," in George Thomas et al, eds., Institutional Structure (Beverly Hills: Sage, 1987). This is of 
course a form of the structuration argument, cf. Anthony Giddens, Central Problems in Social Theory 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1979). 

7 Hedley Bull, The Anarchical Society (New York: Columbia University Press, 1977). 

8 David Kennedy, "The Move to Institutions," Cardozo Law Review, 8(April 1987). 

9 See Terry Nardin, Law, Morality, and the Relation of States (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1983) 


on,” not what aims to seek. 


The constructivist claim is that this institutionalization is all encompassing. Because 


the intersubjective meanings which give rise to practices are necessary preconditions for 


State action, international practices entirely constitute international relations.10 This 
view is open to criticism: international politics is not an autonomous sphere of life but is 
permeated by other systems, in particular economic and domestic political systems. 
There may therefore be jumbles of behaviors emerging from various locales.!1 Thus 
some scholars can speak of converging or diverging practices within international polli- 
tics.12 Contradictions among multiple systems undercut the totality of international insti- 
tutionalization. They open the possibility of generative autonomy; the actor and its be- 
haviors are not simply constituted by an institutional milieu but also through the creative 
possibilities arising out of the tensions between different milieus or their interstices. 

We do not need to presume that institutionalization is total, nor that all behaviors 
constitute international practices. As noted above, practices reproduce a system. They 
allow actors to continue. /nternational practices are only those in fact reproducing the 
existing international system. We thus differentiate simple behavior, even rule-based be- 
havior emanating from some other locale, from international practices.13 The absence of 


reproductive practices, or the prevalence of behaviors at odds with the reproduction of 


pp. 6-7. 

10 Alexander Wendt and Raymond Duvail, "Institutions and International Order,” in Ernst-Otto Czempiel 
and James N. Rosenau eds., Globai Changes and Theoretical Challenges (Lexington MA: Lexington Books, 
1989). 

11 Jepperson and Meyers suggest that "world organization is very rapidly expanding, but is still only secon- 
darily engaged in the direct constitution of organizations, actors, and functions," "The Public Order and 
Formal Institutions," in Walter W. Powell and Paul J. DiMaggio, eds., The New Institutionalism in Organ- 
izational Analysis (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1991), p. 209. 

12 For example, Thomas J. Biersteker, "The Triumph of Neoclassical Economics in the Developing World: 
Policy Convergence and Bases of Governance in the International Economic Order," in James N. Rosenau 
and Ernst-Otto Czempiel, Governance without Government: Order and Change in World Politics 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992). 

13 Eg. Rowe's argument that any goal seeking actor will follow public, self-imposed rules in-any interactive 
environment. If these rules do not fall out of the international system and operate to reproduce that system, 
we cannot speak of them as international practices. Nicholas Rowe, Rules and Institutions (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1989). 
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current practices would be indicative of poor international institutionalization.!4 At the 
limit - no practices - there is no international system. It would then make no sense to 
speak of international issues, or, indeed, of international politics. When Montezuma 
faced Cortes this may have been the case. Though each drew on practices from other 
systems in which they were engaged, nothing reproduced a system between them. The 
Twentieth Century does not mirror that encounter. Constitutive practices are innumer- 
able, the international system 1s robust. 

It is an important claim of the "new institutionalism" that actor interests are formed 
endogenously.!5 Yet though institutionalism has been given great recent prominence, 
most international relations scholars have been reluctant to accept the contextual nature 
of state interests. ‘Modified structural realism’ and rational choice-based institutionalism 
continue to take interests as exogenous to institutional settings. Institutions may affect 


the capacity to act but not the desire to act - or the aim of action. Instead institutions 


service utilitarian calculation.!© Others accept that institutions influence preferences, 


endorsing a "path-dependent" approach where institutionally constrained choices are 
viewed as recursive, producing unique historical trajectories; but they are either reluctant 


to apply this position or they circumscribe its meaning, bringing it up short of interest 


14 Ronald Jepperson, “Institutions, Institutional Effects, and Institutionalism," in Powell and DiMaggio as- 
sociates institutions with reproductive processes. He gives the example of a handshake as reproducing an 
institution, noting one could respond with behaviors outside the practice when another's hand is extended. 
That reproductive practices constitute international society dovetails with Stanley Hoffmann's discussion of 
"stable" and "revolutionary" international systems. The latter might be defined as eras featuring a collapse of 
practices, i.e. social entropy. See Hoffmann, "International Systems and International Law," in Janus and 
Minerva (Boulder: Westview, 1987). 

15 James G. March and Johan P. Olsen, "The New Institutionalism: Organizational Factors in Political Life," 
American Political Science Review 78,3(Sept. 1984), Paul J. DiMaggio and Walter S. Powell, 
"Introduction," in Powell and DiMaggio, The New Institutionalism. 

'6 A concise explanation of this perspective is the introduction in Kenneth J. Koford and Jeffrey B. Miller, 
eds., Social Norms and Economic Institutions (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1991). It assumes 
efficiency (joint utility maximization) to be the shared purpose of state interaction. This creates a demand 
for institutions which coordinate behavior or allocate resources so as to avoid less desirable Nash equilibria. 
One of the earlier arguments along these lines is Robert Keohane, "The Demand for International Regimes," 
International Organization, 36,2(Spring 1982). Numerous other studies have followed. An implication is 
that the degree of formal institutionalization within any issue is a function of the extent and nature of the 
coordination or collaboration problems. 
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creation.!7 So-called "reflexivists" have best made the case for the institutional depend- 


ence of interest formation, but only at a very general level. These scholars have almost 
entirely focused upon one institution - sovereignty.!8 This has made for a difficult sell as 
the interests which sovereignty has been claimed to spawn are exactly those conjectured 
by realists. Have we been in a "punctuated equilibrium" since 1648? If so, interests have 
been endogenous only at a very abstract level. The argument ultimately rests on which 
account of the same interests we find superior. 

The common assumption remains that interests are brought to international institu- 
tions. At base, interests arise (to realists) out of the interstate distribution of power or (to 
liberals) out of domestic politics, often a response to the difficulties of global interde- 
pendence. My task is to take the reflexivist insight and convince the reader that proxi- 
mate interests can arise strictly out of the institutional setting. To do this I need to show 
the influence of finer gauged institutions, and to demonstrate the creation (or absence) of 
interests which would surprise realists or liberals. 

As the institutions supporting international relations are numerous, cataloging prac- 
tices would be far too tedious a beginning. To make practices analytically tractable, | 
suggest a taxonomy along three dimensions fundamental to enacting the international 


system: practices of participation, association, and integration. 


'7 Stephen D. Krasner, for example, endorses the endogeneity of preferences in "Sovereignty: An Institu- 
tional Perspective," Comparative Political Studies 21,1(April 1988):66-94, but does not employ this view in 
his later work, e.g. "Global Communications and National Power," World Politics, 43,3(April 1991):336- 
365 which accords institutions slight influence. James Caporaso, "International Relations Theory and Multi- 
lateralism," International Organization, 46,3(Summer 1992) offers a defense of institutionalism, but not 
unlike functionalists stresses the institutional impact on positive preference shifts, i.e increases in trust, 
reduction of uncertainty, promotion of adherence to norms, provision of settings for learning and socializa- 
tion, etc., rather than interest creation per se. 

'8 Eg Alexander Wendt, "Anarchy is What States Make of It," David Strang, "Anomaly and Commonplace 
in European Political Expansion: Realist and Institutional Accounts," International Organization, 
45,2(Spring 1991):143-162, John Ruggie, "Continuity and Transformation in the World Polity," World 
Politics, 35,2(Jan. 1983):261-285). This is true of those borrowing from reflexivist arguments as well, e.g 
Krasner, "Sovereignty..." and Caporaso, "International Relations Theory..." John G. Ruggie is studying a 
second institution, multilateralism, but has not developed its effects on interest generation, "Multilateralism: 
The Anatomy of an Institution," in Ruggie, ed., Multilateralism Matters: The Theory and Praxis of an Insti- 
tutional Form (New York: Columbia University Press, 1993). 
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Practices of Participation are those structuring participation. Who counts as an actor, 


and when? Where do actors participate, and how? This dimension of practice includes 
the informal or formal decision rules of participation. Practices involving state recogni- 
tion and the international status of peoples and private organizations, /ocus standi before 
international adjudicatory bodies, delineation of state responsibilities, and the structures 
and decision mechanisms of formal international organizations are practices of partici- 
pation. 


Practices of Association enable interstate engagement and communication. This in- 


volves the forms of official interaction and the methods of expressing affect (or hostility). 
This includes fundamental principles such as pacta sunt servanda, treaty-making prac- 
tices (e.g. the Vienna Convention on the Law of Treaties), and diplomatic rules as well as 
dispute settlement mechanisms, commitment practices (from exchanges of hostages to 
the nineteenth century formal alliances), and diplomatic foci (e.g. multilateralism, 
bilateralism, regionalism). 19 


Practices of Integration involve the demarcation between international relations and 


other spheres of life, and the reconciliation of activities between them. Such practices in 
particular develop the relationship between domestic and international political systems. 
As is often pointed out, sovereignty is a bedrock practice of demarcation, but closer to 
the surface we find, as historical examples, practices such as those described by Polyani 


in his account of the construction of the autonomous, market-based economic system of 


the Nineteenth century. These practices developed the rigid division of high and low 


politics and the primacy of international economic obligations over domestic welfare 
goals. Ruggie's "embedded liberalism" entails a set of practices which refashioned this 


relationship after World War II, producing a new integration of international and domes- 


'9 The rise of modern diplomatic practices is traced by Garrett Mattingly, Renaissance Diplomacy 
(Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1964). A detailed consideration of the varieties of multilateralism is John G. 
Ruggie, "Multilateralism: The Anatomy of an Institution," International Organization 46,2 (Spring 1992). 


tic systems reconciling international obligations with rising social democracy. And this 


may be contrasted to the neo-/aissez-faire practices of the 1980s which expressed yet 
another integration of domestic and international purposes.20 

Below I show the production of the several forms of the North-South issue of this 
century to be the result of interests created through these international practices. Issue, 


interests, and practices have been dynamically linked. 


Explaining North-South Relations 


Few studies of the political relations of rich and poor states have doubted that the 
North-South issue is "natural" and timeless. Realists, in particular, have rooted the issue 
in the posited connection of interests and power position. "Both the interests of individ- 
ual countries and the deep political divide between developed and developing nation- 
states are derived from differences in power."21 Krasner's exemplary study locates the 
interests underpinning this issue entirely in a state's abilities to control its own economy 
and to compete in the global economy: interests arising out of inequality.22 The North- 
South issue is generated by the continuing attempt by weak states to improve their inter- 
national power position, and by the opposition of rich states to these attempts. The form 
of the issue is also a function of power considerations: a Southern bloc was necessary to 
overcome individual LDC weakness. The inherent incompatibility of interests argues the 


issue will continue ad infinitum. "The conflict between the North and the South, the 


20 Cf. Karl Polanyi, The Great Transformation (Boston: Beacon Press, 1944), John G. Ruggie, 
"International Regimes, Transactions, and Change: Embedded Liberalism in the Postwar Economic Order," 
International Organization 36,2(Spring 1982):379-416, Biersteker, "The Triumph of Neoclassical Econom- 
ics." 

21 David A. Lake, "Power and the Third World: Towards a Realist Political Economy of North-South Rela- 
tions," International Studies Quarterly, 31,2(June 1987), p. 225. 

22 Stephen D. Krasner, Structural Conflict: The Third World Against Global Liberalism (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1985). Note that Krasner is forced, post hoc, to add ideology to his schema to make 
his analysis work. 
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powerful and the weak, has become one of the defining characteristics of the present in- 
ternational system."23 

To others, the issue arises from objective economic problems. North-South relations is 
the response to the very real difficulties of economic development and industrialization, 
as exacerbated in an age of increasing interdependence.24 Dissimilar stakes in the liberal 
international economic order have given rich and poor states different interests vis-a-vis 
the operations of that order.25 The UN system is often assigned a great role in activating 
this issue. In the UN poor states were able to aggregate their interests and gain voice. 
Like the realist view, this perspective assumes the permanence of the issue. A decade 
ago the presumed endurance of the North-South division convinced many, in fact, that 
this issue could only increase in global salience.26 More recently, even as the Third 
World coalition has been in eclipse, the argument is that "in view of the size and impor- 
tance of its unfinished agenda, it will almost certainly be back to challenge the status 
quo."27 

Each of these approaches is historically problematic. The development of the North- 


South issue has not followed either logic. The divide between rich and poor states ex- 


isted well before World War II, yet no rich-poor issue existed. The ratio of poor to rich 


23 Krasner, Structural Conflict, p. 267. 

24 This is common among economists, e.g. Gerald M. Meier, Emerging From Poverty: The Economics that 
Really Matters (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1986). Much of the liberal literature is reviewed in 
Michael Doyle, "Stalemate in the North-South Debate: Strategies and the New International Economic 
Order,” World Politics 35,3(April 1983):426-464. 

25 Arguments that rich state interests reflect their stake in the global order are found in Robert Cassen e¢ al, 
Rich Country Interests and Third World Development (London: Croom Helm, 1982). Arguments that one's 
position in the international economic order produces one's interests vis-a-vis North-South relations include 
Roger D. Hansen, Beyond the North-South Stalemate (New York: McGraw Hill, 1979) which is typical of 
the LDC "graduation" literature. This is, of course, a key assumption of the dependency literature as well. 
26 Richard W. Mansbach and John A. Vasquez, In Search of Theory: A New Paradigm of Global Politics 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1981) suggested that North-South relations would supplant the 
Cold War as the major international issue. 

27 Robert W. Gregg, "The Politics of Economic Cooperation and Development," in Lawrence S. Finkelstein, 
ed., Politics in the United Nations System (Durham: Duke University Press, 1988) p. 144. Cf Robert 
Rothstein, Global Bargaining (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1977) who suggested "it is very diffi- 
cult to imagine developments that will reduce the pressures of the developing countries on the international 
system..." p. 165-6. 
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states was not much different in the League of Nations, where the issue was absent, than 


in the UN of the 1950s, where the issue developed (see below). The beginnings of Third 


World industrialization and economic growth do not correlate well with the origins of the 
issue: many areas began industrialization well before the birth of the issue (and raised no 
global demands), other areas entered into the issue well before the onset of the processes 
presumed to have created their interests.28 Nor has there been a positive correlation be- 
tween issue salience and economic difficulties, as the economistic view would suggest. 
The NIEO, for example, was developed during the boom years of the early 1970s, while 
the deep crisis of the 1980s was a time of decreasing diplomatic activity. Furthermore 
there are only the weakest connections between which LDCs have been issue activists 
and any particular economic attribute.29 Power inequalities do not do a very good of 
tracking this issue. The sharp division into North and South is not easily explained by 
power capabilities (nor is the location of the divide). It is hard to see why India should 
be regarded as weaker than Norway, for example. The theoretical rationale for reducing 
power to per capita income or linking per capita income to economic autonomy seems 
pretty shaky (and violates the use of the term :n other realist contexts). Finally, although 
both realists and liberals claim that growing disparities in economic performance within 
the Third World threaten the continuance of North-South relations, the issue was framed 
in the 1950s by a coalition containing disparities nearly as large as those purportedly 
threatening it now.30 

In point of fact, explanations of North-South relations rooted in exogenous state inter- 
ests, whether from power or economic circumstance, do not provide very accurate maps 


of how this issue has developed, and cannot account for the large changes in its substan- 


28 Lloyd G. Reynolds, "The Spread of Economic Growth to the Third World: 1850-1980," Journal of Eco- 
nomic Literature, 21(Sept. 1983). 

29 Among several studies evaluating the diplomatic activity of individual Third World states, see Karl 
Sauvant, The Group of 77: Evolution, Structure, Organization (New York: Oceana Publications, 1981). 

30 Comparative figures are in Angus Maddison, The World in the Twentieth Century (Paris: OECD, 1989). 
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tive content and global salience. Viewing interest formation and issue construction as an 


institutionally-endogenous dynamic provides a superior explanation. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF NORTH-SOUTH RELATIONS 


North-South relations did not emerge until after World War II. Initially an issue 
framed within the existing liberal global economic order, it was transformed conceptu- 
ally, substantively, and behaviorally in the late 1£60s-early 1970s. A transformation of 
similar magnitude occurred in the mid-1980s, to a point where one could question the 
continued existence of the North-South conflict. These were transformations of large 
global consequence. They incorporated major shifts in actor interests. These shifts were 


the result of changes in international practices over the course of this century. 


The Dog That Didn't Bark 


Explaining this absence of a rich state-poor state issue before World War II is a 
daunting task. Yet it is incumbent upon any exogenous-interest model to do so, as the 
division between North and South was certainly of the same order of magnitude before 
the war as after it. Conjecture typically includes the lack of a United Nations, the smaller 
number of independent poor states, a much greater diplomatic peripheralization of what 
is now the Third World, and geopolitical obstacles, especially in the 1930s. None of 
these hold water. The League of Nations was well attended by poor states, featured an 


Assembly and committee system similar to the UN, and discussed economic issues. Half 


the League's budget went into various economic programs. The League also sponsored 


global conferences, such as the World Economic Conference of 1927, to consider eco- 
nomic matters. It should be remembered that in economic matters the League was truly 


universal; nonmembers, the U.S. in particular, actively participated in all of its economic 


' 


sessions and conferences.3! Moreover the ratio of rich to poor states was roughly the 
same in the League as it was in the UN of the 1940s and 1950s.32 League membership 
was not entirely stable, but a count shows 25 industrialized states, 25 today classed as 
LDCs, and 5 poor Balkan states. In 1945, there were 21 developed states and 30 LDCs 
and this gap closed during the 1950s as Cold War obstacles to new memberships were 
overcome. It wasn't until the late 1950s, after the economic development issue had ar- 
rived, that the composition of the UN dramatically changed. Global politics was still 


Eurocentric, but this should not be confused with poor state diplomatic incompetence. 


The Latin American bloc, in particular, could be very effective. At the 1907 Hague Con- 


ference, for example, it had successfully raised an issue of the legal status of interna- 
tional debts, and gained the banning of the use of force in their collection.33 Geopolitical 
obstacles were obviously at work by the late 1930s, but the earlier two decades featured 
nothing so stark as the growing Cold War of the 1940s and 50s, a geopolitical crisis 
which did not impede the formulation of a rich-poor issue. The argument that issue ab- 
sence is explained by political impediments to the expression of LDCs interests cannot be 
maintained. The question lay elsewhere: did the practices exist out of which interests 
could develop and an issue be formed? 

Poor states knew they were poor, many wished to industrialize, and more than a few 
were suspicious of existing economic rhetoric and recommendations. But one is struck 
by how inchoate were the sentiments this produced. Poor state declamations at the 
League were far more idiosyncratic and diffuse than the plenary speeches and committee 
statements given by these same states at the UN. A read of League speeches indicates 


little commonality among Third World state remarks, and almost no programmatic 


31 F.§ Northedge, The League of Nations: Its Life and Times (New York: Holmes and Meier, 1986), p. 
190. 

32 David Lumsdaine notes the same point in his explanation of the origins of foreign aid, Moral Vision in 
International Politics: The Foreign Aid Regime 1949-1989 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993). 
33 An account is in F.S. Northedge, "The World Before the League,” in The League. 
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specificity to any of them.34 Although many of the stock phrases and substantive com- 


plaints of later days were present - economic interdependence, the special situation of 


poor states, infant industry protection, and raw materials price stabilization - they were 
only isolated expressions, the vast majority of states simply developed no concrete posi- 
tion on these matters. Many Third World states never addressed any of them.35 Even 
when dissatisfactions were expressed, they take more the form of helpless ruminations 
than substantive positions. When voiced, the tenor was that of the Bolivian delegate in 
1929: "we hope to find in economic, scientific, and intellectual matters, the assistance 
and cooperation [from the League] of which we smaller nations stand in need."36 

The point is not that weak states were incapable of developing issues under the 
League's regime. They could, and did, in areas such as special customs treatment for ag- 
ricultural goods (mostly the East Europeans), strengthening the legal equality of states 
(Brazil), nutrition (Australia, and to an extent India) and various matters of peace and 
disarmament. It is that no interests emerged around a North-South issue. In fact, the 
economic issues which were raised more divided than united LDCs. While the Balkans 
and some Latin Americans wanted agricultural tariff preferences, for example, it was 
Chile and Argentina which led the fight for complete free trade.37 


Why didn't interests develop around a rich-poor issue, especially as so many of the 


34 Another important difference is that the UN norm of all states delivering remarks at plenary meetings did 
not exist in the League; many poor states never said anything. 

35 This was true even in during the major economic conferences such as the World Economic Conference of 
1927. See ‘Principal Features and Problems of the World Economic Position from the Point of View of the 
Different Countries,’ International Economic Conference (5/4 - 5/23/27), Documentation. C.E.I. 29(3rd 
Session)/II.Economic and Finance 1927 11,31(2). At this conference India raised the price stabilization 
issue, South Africa wanted to protect infant industries, and Colombia was interested in international loans; 
none led to additional comment or action. My summary of League discussions is based on the debates and 
country statements included League Assembly's Verbatim Records from 1925 to 1935. 

36 Remarks of M. Costa du Rels, League of Nations Assembly, Verbatim Records, 10th Session, 5th Ple- 
nary, Sept. 4, 1929, p. 4. The one exception is Australia, which consistently raised the infant industry argu- 
ment. 

37 E.g. the debate at the Second Conference for Concerted Economic Action (1930), reported in Monthly 
Summary of the League of Nations, X,10 (Oct. 30, 1930). A less articulate precursor which also exposed 
deep LDC divisions was the 1927 World Economic Conference. See the competing statements in Report 
and Proceedings of the World Economic Conference, Volume I, C.356.M.129.1927.11.52. 
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component parts of the later issue were at one time or another tentatively floated? Ina 


nutshell international practices did not cue their creation. 

Participatory practices enervated interest formation. Though there is today much talk 
of eroding state sovereignty, in some ways the centrality of sovereignty has been 
strengthened since World War II. In the 1920s and 1930s decisions about economic con- 
cerns involved a recognized triad of states, transnational organizations, and individual 
experts. Though only states could finally judge recommendations and sign agreements, 
the three groups participated actively, and together, at economic sessions and confer- 
ences. The agenda of the 1927 World Economic Conference was created by 35 indi- 
viduals representing private organizations as well as states.38 Northedge notes that the 
League's philosophy was that economic problems "were best left to the experts."39 It was 
initially proposed that the 1930 Conference for Concerted Economic Action be entirely 
delegated to economic experts. Experts and organizations spoke from the floor at both 
the League Assembly and its committee meetings. Furthermore, country delegates at 
conferences and on League committees were regarded as operating in their personal ca- 
pacity as experts as much as they were representatives of their states. An obvious result 
of these practices is the diminution of a statist perspective vis-a-vis the world economy. 
The incentives were to discuss general rather than country-specific difficulties. 

The participation practices embodied in the League's rules discouraged developing in- 
terests along rich-poor lines. First, the League maintained the older practice of the una- 
nimity rule (Rule 5 of the League Assembly): all states needed to support any League 
decision for it to be enacted.40 A second rule (Rule 17a) then devalued the utility of 


blocs in controlling Assembly debate; no motion before the League could be signed by 


38 Reported in Arnoid J Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs 1929 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1930). 

39 Northedge, p. 170. 

40 The difficulty of this rule led to later modifications, such as the "voeu,” to evade the unanimity rule; but 
the rule remained in force throughout the life of the League. 
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more than 15 members.4! The agenda was tightly held. New items could not be added 
until an agenda committee approved and presented them to the Assembly. The net effect 
was to largely eliminate the utility of bloc behavior. Blocs neither aided agenda control 
nor ensured voting success.42 Not surprisingly, no interest developed in a poor state 
bloc. Finally the committee system, so important to the issue in the UN, worked much 
differently in the League. Committees met much more intensively over a shorter period 
of time, and delegates viewed committee duties as personal rather than state assignments. 
Mandatory participation on committees was not the norm, and the economic-related 
committees (no single economic committee was established until 1938) were always top- 
heavy with industrialized states. 

Practices of association similarly worked against interest development. As much as 
later commentators have lamented it, collective security dominated associative practices 
in this era. Except among outcasts (e.g. the signees of the Rapallo Treaty) alliances or 
formal groupings of states were viewed with distaste. The Locarno Pacts, which did so 
much to destroy the League, were then argued as a consistent with the League's purposes, 
“every line of the Locarno Pact was based upon the Protocol or the Covenant."43_ No one 
wished to flaunt the principle. Universal association constrained defining interests in 
terms of an enduring cleavage between groups of states, especially on secondary eco- 
nomic grounds. 

On the other hand, placing primacy in a universal global organization was a new idea. 
Older regional practices were not eliminated. Europe and the Americas both maintained 


extensive regional relations, and both often preferred considering economic issues in re- 


41 My discussion of the formal rules of the League Assemby is primarily based on Margaret E. Burton, The 
Assembly of the League of Nations (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941). 

42 Bloc behavior was thus weak, but not absent. The Latin Americans and the British Commonwealth both 
consulted among themselves. The only economic bloc I located was among the Balkan states during the 
preliminary meetings and then Conference with a view to Concerted Economic Action(1930). This was 
formed around the issue of custom preferences for agricultural goods. 

43 FP. Walters, A History of the League of Nations (London: 1952), p. 256. 
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gional meetings.44 In consequence, the East Europeans and the Latin Americans, the re- 
spective poor states of these regions, framed their economic issues in regional not global 
context. The Balkan state agricultural customs issue was aimed specifically at Northwest 
Europe, for example. Latin American anti-protectionist sentiment was not a global inter- 


est but specific to the U.S. Moreover, the Pan American states maintained a strong norm 


of regional unity in dealing with the Europeans. Thus the Latin Americans (especially 


Brazil) made a great point at the League of indicating their solidarity with the U.S. on 
hemispheric principle. Accounts of Pan American meetings stress how cooperative were 
economic discussions.45 The significance of these Pan American practices is that any 
rich-poor state issue would of necessity cleave the Americas, yet the Latin Americans as 
much defined their diplomatic and economic interests in global terms with their fellow 
North Americans as against them. 

Finally, this era's practices of integration disfavored North-South interest formation. 
However pathetically, the demarcative practices of the Nineteenth century remained. 
Laissez-faire remained the ordering principle for international economic relations. The 
practice was again to engage in the domestic adjustments necessary for this to work.46 
This was most spectacularly seen in the British decision of 1925 to return to the Gold 
Standard. Practices regulating or modifying international economic workings for do- 
mestic economic purposes were lacking. One consequence is that the League "carved out 
a rather limited field of economic activities..."47 Another is that those suspicious of /ais- 


sez-faire had no alternative with which to turn. This led interest formation inward, i.e. 


44 This was ad hoc in Europe, e.g. the Stresa Conference of 1932, but regularized in the Americas through 
the Pan American Organization conferences. 

45 The most complete report is of the Sixth Conference (Havana 1927) in Toynbee, Survey of International 
Affairs 1927. The only economic split there was over U.S. protectionism, where Argentina began an attack 
but received no support from other Latin Americans. 

46 These practices, however, were collapsing under the economic problems of this era, one source of the 
chaos of 1930s. See the League of Nations, International Currency Experience: Lessons of the Interwar 
Period (League of Nations, Financial and Transit Office, 1944)[written by Ragnar Nurski]. 

47 From the "Bruce Report," League Doc. A.23.1939. 
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what internal adjustments could be made?48 (It was only in the area of agricultural trade, 
where domestic practices had already turned from the market, that broader international 
interests formed. Agriculture was the only regulative item on the agenda of the 1927 
World Economic Conference. ) 

The result was very few international economic activities about which one could de- 
velop an interest. Consistent with /aissez-faire practice, international economic diplo- 
macy almost exclusively revolved around lowering trade barriers. Indeed the only article 
of the League of the Nations Covenant addressing economics (Art 23(e)) states that the 
League "will make provision to secure and maintain freedom of communications and of 
transit and equitable treatment for the commerce of all Members..." Interest formation 
was directed towards the tariff question. The close association of the League secretariat 
with academic economic experts had a normative imprint undermining a rich-poor di- 
vide. Indeed, those skeptical of their interest in free trade barely had a language to deny 
it. The Irish Free State delegate could complain "If we feel called upon...gradually to 
transform that agricultural country into a more industrialized country...what policy has 
the League to suggest for us except the lowering of tariffs?...I have searched and I can 
find none..."49 

The integrative innovation of this era was to relax the rigid separation of economics 
and politics which prevailed before World War I. International economics was linked to 
world peace. Though this served to bring economics out of the private sphere and into 
public diplomacy, the strong association with peace gave a twist to how interests would 


be formed. The management of the international economic system to promote peace has 


different implications than if the context was of promoting domestic welfare; as 


Northedge notes, the effect was to cast thinking into multilateral, anti-nationalistic, and 


48 Thus the one argument which did persist was the infant industry argument; one which essentially locates 
action internally. 
49 Mr. O'Sullivan, remarks in Verbatim Records, 9th Session, 15th Plenary, Sept. 21, 1928,pp. 11. 


libertarian turns.50 The rich-poor division does not take on much relevance. 

To summarize, prevailing international practices steered state interests elsewhere. It 
was not a case of poor states being unable or unwilling to express their interests regard- 
ing North-South relations. They simply had no interests in this area to express. The con- 


sequence was the lack of a general rich-poor state issue. 


The Emergence of Economic Development 


After World War II, an issue arose. A dispute grew over "economic development:" 
global action to encourage poor state industrialization. It was primarily over the organi- 
zation and size of international aid. Diplomatically, the issue was conducted across per- 
meable, but coherent rich and poor blocs. Its rise followed marked shifts in international 
practices resulting from the war. New practices generated the new interests which pro- 
duced this issue. 

The integrative practices which had constructed the old /aissez-faire international eco- 
nomic order did not survive World War II. They were replaced by the practices instan- 
tiating what Ruggie has called "embedded liberalism."5! The boundaries between inter- 
national and national economic systems were softened and the priority accorded internal 
adjustment to international economic responsibilities abandoned. Arenas which had 


previously been left to the market, or reserved to private actors or networks of techno- 


crats, were appropriated for international public management. The normative force and 


expansive possibilities of these practices were lodged in the UN Charter, which declares 
its peoples determined "to employ international machinery for the promotion of the eco- 
nomic and social advancement of all peoples." Reflecting American notions, efforts 


were undertaken to embody these integrative practices in a host of new international or- 


50 Northedge, p. 167. 
5! Ruggie, "International Regimes, Transactions, and Change...” 
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ganizations. These organizations were themselves new sources of issue generation. In 
many cases creating state interests in "economic development" suited their own organ- 
izational goals. The entrepreneurial activities of, among others, the World Bank, the UN 


Secretariat, and the regional Economic Commissions (ECLA in particular) in promoting 


versions of this issue are cases in point.52 I slight a discussion of these "micro-institu- 


tional" factors, but their importance in constructing a rich state-poor state issue can not 
be ignored. 

The creation of these new institutions involved major, universal international confer- 
ences. Both the Bretton Woods and the Havana (ITO) negotiations were long and intense 
(and involved numerous preliminary meetings). Contrary to what many think, the LDCs 
did not come to these meetings carrying development interests they wished to expound. 
Again, these interests did not exist. No less an authority than Raul Prebisch has stated 
that in the 1940s "the developing states were still very far from stating their position and 
defining their aspirations and attitudes."53 Prebisch's only rival as ‘the grand old man of 
the South,’ Manuel Perez-Guerrero has similarly claimed that "we hadn't yet developed 
our philosophy."54 But the conferences forced LDCs to take positions on an unfamiliar 
agenda, and encouraged them to interpret their goals through the possibilities opened by 
these new institutions. Nothing prods interest formation like the political need to have an 


interest. New institutions lead actors to develop interests about the activities in which 


52 For early World Bank activities, see Lauchlin Currie, Obstacles to Development (East Lansing: Michigan 
State University Press, 1967) pp. 30ff. Hans Singer recounts the enthusiasm of the UN Secretariat for an 
aid agency in "Early Years in the UN," in Gerald M. Meier and Dudley Seers, Pioneers in Development 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1984). For Secretariat promotion of the issue see John G. Hadwen and 
Johan Kaufman, How United Nations Decisions are Made (Leiden: AW Sijthoss, 1960), ch. 5. J. David 
Edwards, Criteria for an Effective International Organization: The Case of ECLA, Occasional Paper #8 
(Muscatin IA: The Stanley Foundation, 1975) traces ECLA's promotional activities. H.W. Arndt, Economic 
Development: The History of an Idea (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1987) shows that these insti- 
tutions were critical to creating the discipline of development economics (which he dates from 1949). 

53 Raul Prebisch, Proceedings of the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development, Volume II, 
“Policy Statements" (New York: United Nations, 1964), p. 18. 

54 Interview. 
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they newly find themselves engaged.55 

The politics of these conferences produced "appropriate" interests. The issue of setting 
Fund quotas at the IMF negotiations led India to form an argument for a more generous 
quota system based on the special financial problems of underdeveloped countries. This 
view was then adopted by a number of other LDCs.56 The IBRD negotiations involved 
issues of the purpose and conditions of its loans. Potential benefactors found a common 
interest in generous terms. Mexico and Chile took the next step and, realizing that a pri- 
ority given to developmental loans would make more of them available, argued devel- 
opment should be the Bank's primary purpose. This produced wholesale LDC interest in 
this priority.57 The later Havana negotiations were more acrimonious, and opened a 
larger fissure. The U.S. attempt to liberalize the trade regime aroused those who be- 
lieved they would be losers - largely the Latin Americans - to define a contrary interest. 
The infant industry argument, invoked as a defense of trade barriers, led to the first ex- 
pression of industrialization as a state interest actionable through the international sys- 
tem.58 

As a consequence of these conferences, and the organizations which emerged from 
them, poor states found an interest in "economic development.” This interest was at- 


tached to another, protectionism, because many LDCs for the purposes of these confer- 


ences found it useful to link them.59 The result was a larger global issue. The issue was 


55 Cf. Terry Moe. His example is that simply being incorporated into the National Labor Relations Board 
forced businesses to develop interests vis-a-vis the new labor issues with which they now had to deal, 
"Issues, Interests, and Positive Theory." M.J. Peterson makes a similar point about the effects of General 
Assembly debates, The General Assembly in World Politics (New York: Allen and Unwin, 1986), p. 18. 

%6 J. Keith Horsefield, The International M Fund 1945-1965: Y f International M 
tary Cooperation, Volume I, Chronicle (Washington: International Monetary Fund, 1969), pp. 93-98. 

57 Henry J. Bitterman, “Negotiating the Articles of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment," International Lawyer, 5(1971). 

58 Australia introduced this interest, see "Confidential Report to the Secretary of State from the Chairman 
of the U.S. Delegation to the 1st Meeting of the Preparatory Committee for an International Conference on 
Trade and Employment," Foreign Relations of nited States: , Volume 1 (Washington: U.S. 
Department of State, 1973), p. 1360-1366. The U.S. had not even considered the possibility of a rich-poor 
divide at the conference (interview with Phillip Trezise, a member of the U.S. ITO delegation). 

59 There is no objective link between protectionism and economic development as state interests. In the 
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still protean. The North-South divide did not yet exist. The ITO split was between in- 
dustrialized and non-industrialized states; Australia and Denmark were, for example, 
found among the latter. Poor states were still uncoordinated, even the Latin Americans 
did not act as a bloc (and had yet to define their interests against the U.S., Argentina was 
widely criticized by other Latin Americans for its hostility to the U.S. at the ITO).60 
Associative practices reinforced these developments. Though collective security le- 
gally continued in the UN, actual state practice returned to formal alliance structures. 
Unlike the nineteenth century, however, the alliances were vertical rather than horizontal, 
they connected weak and strong rather than equals. These alliances were rooted in men- 
torship practices. Though anti-communism may have motivated them, the U.S.-Asian 
and U.K.-Commonwealth alliances, in particular, were enacted through the transfer of fi- 
nancial aid and know-how to guide local elites through economic modernization.6! To 
this end, the U.S. fostered large-scale, capital intensive economic planning on the part of 
these allies.62 An internationalized interest in industrialization was mutually constructed 


out of this effort. The provision of aid for industrialization preceded significant poor 


state demands for it.©3 An associate practice expressed through aid created the interest 


for aid. Not surprisingly, it was those states engaged in economic planning which first 


1930s, as we have seen, many LDCs were leading free traders. In the current Uruguay Round, LDCs have 
been equally, and probably more, liberal in their stances than developed states, cf. The Economist, Sept. 
1991. 

60 "Draft Telegram Prepared by the United States Delegation at Habana, January 14, 1948," Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States: 1948, Volume I, p. 830-1. For views on Argentina, see "Telegram from Ambas- 
sador in Cuba to Secretary of State, November 24, 1947, Ibid., p. 804-5. 

6! Aid giving is not historically unique, it is a revival of an older international alliance practice which was the 
cornerstone of 18th century English alliances in Europe, and was part of the France-Russia alliance before 
World War I. 

62 See Sylvia Maxfield and James Nolt, "Protectionism and the Internationalization of Capital: U.S. Spon- 
sorship of Import Substitution Industnalization in the Philippines, Turkey, and Argentina," International 
Studies Quarterly, 34,1(March 1990):49-82; similar efforts by the U.S. and the World Bank are recounted in 
Bimal Jalan, India's Economic Crisis: The Way Ahead (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1991). 

63 This was also true within the UN. It was the U.S. which first pushed for internationally provided techni- 
cal assistance, see Walter Kotschnig, "The United Nations as an Instrument of Economic and Social Devel- 
opment," in Richard Gardner and Max Millikan, eds., The Global Partnership: International Agencies and 
Economic Development (New York: Praeger, 1968), p. 20. The U.S. Marshall Plan obviously also precipi- 
tated aid interest. 
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called for international agencies to manage and expand aid transmissions.64 That these 
interests developed around an international agency reflects a second postwar change in 
associational practices: the growth of multilateralism. In short, the content of the eco- 
nomic development issue was generated out of postwar practices: the alliance system and 
the perhaps contradictory but simultaneous move to multilateralism. 

The diplomatic form of this issue resulted from new practices of participation. Sover- 
eign equality became the framework within which economic development and later 
North-South relations were lodged. This followed the expansion of state sovereignty to 
incorporate the conduct of virtually all of international economic relations. One can no 
longer imagine the control of central economic concerns such as oil as the province of 
transnational cartels, or institutions such as the Bank for International Settlements being 
established with its peculiar mixture of private and public influences. The day when 
delegates could be viewed as acting in a personal capacity, or when experts could be 
delegated major questions has passed. Economic interests are expected to be state 
specific, and international issues have consequently become issues between states. 

The rules of the UN General Assembly, unlike those of the League, encouraged the 
diplomatic features we now associate with rich state-poor state relations; and its informal 
practices were fundamental to the permanent residency of this issue in the UN system. 
The UN dropped the unanimity rule in favor of simple or 2/3 majorities. Acrimonious 


issues could survive, even flourish, provided one had a majority. Cold War issues were 


evidence. The nominal UN agenda is wide open.® The ability to offer, modify, and 


64 Thus it was the Indians, engaged in the most extensive planning, who first proposed an international insti- 
tution, V.K.R.V. Rao, "An International Development Authority," India Quarterly, 8,3(July-Sept. 1952). 
We can compare this with the experience of Latin America where U.S. relations did not include extensive 
aid transfers or planning activities until the late 1950s. The Latin Americans, unlike the Asians, expressed 
little interest in large-scale aid during these years (Chile was a notable exception). In fact states such as 
Brazil would oppose creation international aid agencies into the late 1950s. See John A. Huston, Latin 
America in the United Nations, United Nations Study #8 (New York: Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1956). 
65 The account of UN practices here and in the following section relies on Peterson, op cit. 
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withdraw draft proposals in favor of another facilitates majoritarian issue construction, 
logrolling practices, and coalition building (the League voted on proposals in order of the 
magnitude of the proposed changes and the submission date). The League decreased the 
value of bloc behavior, action in the UN depended upon it. As with the Cold War, 
decolonization, and almost every other issue heard in the UN, blocs grew around eco- 
nomic development. 

The stability and endurance of the poor state bloc was in large part the result of infor- 
mal poor state diplomatic practices. Unlike with developed states, individual diplomats 
were left at their posts for long periods of time. Many were given wide leeway in repre- 
senting their states. These diplomats communicated closely, and often found common 
institutional interests. More than occasionally state "interests" were generated and pro- 
moted out of these diplomatic networks and then transmitted home rather than the re- 
verse. These diplomats, if not forming an epistemic community, at least recognized the 


utility of common action for a variety of private purposes and carefully stoked the eco- 


nomic development issue. 


A final factor was the UN management style of the U.S. The broad alliance structure 
created by the U.S. was replicated in the UN, and dominated that body during its first 
decade. To maintain this alliance in the UN, the U.S. acted like the leader of a parlia- 
mentary-system coalition government; something had to be offered everybody.67 This 
gave pro-Western LDCs every incentive to create and press demands. The U.S. interest 
was to compromise with them. On the one hand this contained development within the 
liberal economic order, but on the other it made pursuit of the issue viable, thus spurring 


LDC interest in it. 


6 Singer traces the proposal for a UN Economic Development Agency, as well as later developments, to a 
small group of Third World diplomats, “Early Years..." p. 297ff. Peterson discusses the long service of LDC 
diplomats, pp. 211-217. 

67 This analogy comes from M.J. Peterson, The General Assembly in World Politics (Boston: Allen and 
Unwin, 1986). 


International practices enabled the creation of an economic development issue, the 
framing of its specific demands, and its diplomatic behaviors. The interests driving the 
issue were generated out of those practices, and were intrinsic to them. They were not a 
priori, but constructed. Though the rich-poor division which racked the UN system dur- 


ing the SUNFED debates of the late 1950s might look entirely natural, it was not. 


North-South Relations 


Economic development was the seed, but North-South relations was in many ways a 
new issue. During its peak - the NIEO years of the early 1970s - the issue, though cen- 
tered on trade, involved a general demand for the reconstruction of the international eco- 
nomic order to redress presumed inequities disadvantaging poor states. Specific de- 
mands were mostly regulative, antimarket, and statist. They were pressed by an almost 
monolithic bloc of Third World states. The aid demands of the 1950s were relegated to 
secondary status. 

North-South relations was neither a radicalized development issue, nor the natural 
progression from it. In some respects that issue was sputtering. Resolution of the SUN- 
FED debate along with the establishment of the International Development Agency and 
the multilateral development banks met much of the initial demands. Recognition that 


the pace of industrialization had been wildly over-estimated led to an intellectual crisis 


within the supportive aid policy community. Perhaps more seriously, the Latin Ameri- 


cans, exploiting a different set of associative links with the U.S., were developing a com- 
petitive social reform issue in a regional context. President Kubitschek's (Brazil) 1957 
"Operation Pan America" plan, leading to the Act of Bogota and then the Alliance for 
Progress, promised to reconfigure rich state-poor state relations. (Regionalization was 


furthered with the Yaounde Convention between the EEC and its former colonies). 


68 See Arndt, pp. 60ff. 
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These events highlight the absence of LDC unity. Though an Afro-Asian group had 
tightened around decolonization, it had few links with the Latin Americans.©? Contem- 
porary UN voting studies found that in some respects the two groups were actually 
growing apart.70 The special EEC status given many Africans created tensions even 
within the Afro-Asian group. Poor states simply didn't acknowledge they were all in the 
same boat. In 1958 Burma would tell the General Assembly's Second Committee "It was 
not correct to assume that all underdeveloped countries had to contend with the same 
problems...," a year later Morocco would urge that African countries receive greater em- 
phasis while Argentina argued that truly industrializing states were "in more urgent need" 
of international attention than others.7! Only in hindsight was the NIEO the inevitable 
future. 

New participatory practices were the foundation of the "South," and of the new issue. 
As the UN increased in membership, General Assembly activities became organized 
around formal regional groupings. UN chairs were rotated among them, nominations to 
elective positions were allocated to them, and procedural consultations were with them. 


Regional groups took on the role of political parties in this increasingly complex legisla- 


tive body.’2 It became the accepted practice that negotiations were conducted between 


regional blocs. Though consensus procedures grew apace, UN diplomacy became insti- 
tutionalized along geographic lines. Geographic unity preceded, and precipitated, eco- 


nomic unity. A system where prior regional consensus is necessary for successful nego- 


69 Frans Stokman, Roll Calls and Sponsorship: A Methodological Analysis of Third World Group Formation 
in the United Nations (Leiden: AW Sijthoff, 1977); H. Jon Rosenbaum and William G. Tyler, “Latin Ameri- 
can Economic Relations with the Third World," in Roger W. Fontaine and James D. Theberge, eds,. Latin 
America's New Internationalism: The End of Hemispheric Isolation (New York: Praeger, 1976). 

70 Hayward R. Alker Jr. and Bruce Russett, World Politics in the General Assembly (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1965), ch. 6. 

71 Burma: United Nations General Assembly, 13th Session, Official Records of the General Assembly, Sec- 
ond Committee, Summary Records of Meetings, Session 559, Nov. 19, 1958, p. 209. Morocco: 14th Ses- 
sion, Second Committee, Summary Records of Meetings, Session 587, Oct. 9, 1959, p. 30. Argentina: 
Ibid., Session 586, Oct. 9, 1959, p. 25. 

72 The early history is in Thomas Hovet, Bloc Politics in the United Nations (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1960), later developments are traced in Peterson. 
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tiation produces obvious institutional pressures for developing and highlighting shared 
interests around which consensus can form, and inter-regional demands can be framed. 
This happened over the late 1950s and early 1960s. At the 1964 UNCTAD the African, 
Asian, and Latin American blocs married to form the South.73 

UNCTAD was the product of another changing participatory practice, the move to 
conference diplomacy. UNCTAD occurred because of LDC trade dissatisfactions. But 
institutional factors were not far beneath the surface. Trade problems were long-stand- 
ing, the birth of the EEC and the Kennedy Round were the more immediate motivations. 
As yet unknown EEC rules threatened Third World trade with Europe. LDCs also held a 
weak hand in the GATT round, where few were participants. UNCTAD was an attempt 
to create an institutional counterweight where trade would be governed under UN deci- 


sion rules. Even so, LDCs sharply disagreed on whether to hold a trade conference, and 


what it should look like.”4 At the conference, they remained factionalized.?> The set- 


ting, however, encouraged coalition formation. Secretary-General Prebisch effectively 
promoted his proposal for a Generalized System of Preferences, a plan which would in 
effect create global LDC trade privileges. This became the central issue, and an interest 
which the three "Southern" blocs could share. Even so, only in the last hours of the con- 
ference, and under considerable persuasion, was unity forged. 7 

Under other circumstances, this unity may not have outlived the conference. But 


UNCTAD was viewed as a great symbolic success in the South. The conference was 


73 The regional basis of the South continues to the present. State must first be members of one of the three 
regional groups to be allowed in the Group of 77. 

74 Diego Cordovez, "The Making of UNCTAD: Institutional Background and Legislative History,” Journal 
of World Trade Law 1,3(1977) and Charles Robertson, "The Creation of UNCTAD" in Robert W. Cox, ed., 
The Politics of International Organizations (New York: Praeger, 1970) are two accounts of UNCTAD's 
"prehistory." 

75 Marc Williams, Third World Cooperation: The Group of 77 in UNCTAD (London: Pinter Publishers, 
1991), p. 51. 

76 Accounts are A.S. Friedeberg, The UNCTAD of 1964 (Rotterdam: Rottedam University Press, 1969) and 


Branislav Gosovic, The United Nations Conference on Trade and Development of 1964 (Leiden: AW 
Sijthoff, 1972). 
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rescheduled for every four years, with its Trade and Development Board to meet bian- 
nually. This initiated a yearly schedule of Group of 77 meetings (the name given the 
Third World grouping at UNCTAD) which kept the bloc alive. The explosion of inter- 
national conferences which followed - seventeen major conferences, not including the 
post-Bretton Woods financial meetings, were held in the 1970s - then endowed the G77 
with tremendous additional diplomatic utility. Through it the Third World could control 
every agenda, and even the weakest state acquired some diplomatic clout. The result was 
a dynamic. Its utility led to the establishment, through Third World control of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, of even more international conferences. In sum, the South was a product 
of the particular institutional needs of the 1960s and 1970s; though championed in affec- 
tive terms, its roots were in the participatory practices of that era. 

Associative practices were the principle reason for the radical cast which the North- 
South issue then developed. The U.S.-U.S.S.R. detente contributed to the collapse of one 
firewall which had contained the issue. The declining salience of the East-West division 
enabled greater unity among Third World states, where the division had been reproduced, 
and ended the near-automatic association of pro-Western LDCs with their developed 
state allies at international gatherings. By the late 1960s Latin Americans began joining 
the more radical Nonaligned Movement (NAM), for example, to express their independ- 
ence from the U.S. 


Of greater significance for the radicalization of LDC interests were the institutional ef- 


fects of the two Southern alliances, the G77 and the NAM.77 The Group of 77 is sepa- 


rately organized at each center where it operates, but leadership has flowed to its New 
York chapter, especially once G77 ministerial meetings began being held before each 
General Assembly session. The G77 agenda is essentially logrolled. The three chapters, 


7 The workings of the G77 are described in Williams, and in Karl Sauvant, The Group of 77 (Dobbs Ferry 
NY: Oceana Publications, 1981). The Nonaligned Movement is detailed in Peter Willets, The Non-aligned 
Movement: The Origins of a Third World Alliance (London: Frances Pinter,1978). 
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Africa, Asia, and Latin America, meet independently and each develops its own platform. 
The three platforms are then combined at a general meeting which precedes the relevant 
diplomatic event. At neither level are G77 positions based on open debate, compromise, 
prioritizing, or trading-off among issues raised. Rather, consensus procedures are used to 


develop an omnibus package containing all the demands which have been initiated by 


member states.78 Voting has never occurred at a G77 meeting. States have little means 


of controlling the overall content of the ultimate package except by the diplomatically 
costly strategies of attempting to block the entire document or by threatening withdrawal. 
Because of these norms, Third World states had little incentive to stop or moderate the 
demands of their compatriots, nor had any demander an incentive to moderate to obtain 
inclusion of its demands or to meet pragmatic concerns. 

Because of these decision rules, the G77 gravitated to the expansive programmatic 
demands and radical rhetoric that to many summed up the South. Consensus decision 
making and a weak formal structure made the G77 a conduit for the ambitions of pre- 
cariously situated international organizations. The UNCTAD secretariat and the G77 
were symbiotic, and UNCTAD was later joined by UNIDO and UNESCO in using the 
G77's diplomatic power for their own expansive organizational goals. The major sub- 
stantive Southern demands - the GSP, the Integrated Program for the Commodities, the 
Lima Program, and the New International Information Order - all came from IO secre- 
tariats. Similarly, the G77 became a conduit for state ambitions. The South afforded a 
new institutional means for third world influence. Its existence opened new diplomatic 
strategies. The G77 was repeatedly dominated by individual LDCs who saw its utility for 


achieving what would appear unrelated purposes.’? This ended in a huge expansion of 


78 Consensus procedures do stall demands which clearly violate another LDC's interests. For example, 
demands for private debt relief were excluded from G77 platforms throughout the 1970s because this would 
raise Brazilian objections. On the other hand, demands for changes in the IMF and the aid regime went for- 
ward even though Saudi Arabia and Kuwait usually placed reservations on G77 articles which stated these 
demands. 

79 Yugoslavia, for example, devoted immense energies to building the G77 in the 1960s. Most observers 
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the Southern agenda as concerns as far afield as delineation of the territorial seas, ship- 
ping registration, and Apartheid were incorporated into North-South relations. G77 rules 
similarly enabled radicalized domestic regimes, such as Manley's Jamaica or Echeverria's 
Mexico, to internationalize their domestic interests (or at least find a vent for them). 

These developments were abetted by the form of interaction with the Non-aligned 
Movement. The NAM operates similarly to the G77. Its importance here is that, while it 
is formally devoted to political issues, its major meeting precedes that of the G77's and is 
held at the diplomatically superior level of a Summit Meeting. This institutional 
calendar has worked to suffuse the G77 agenda with the Nonaligned's rhetoric of 
imperialism (e.g. the "NIEO" term is a phrase which emerged form a Nonaligned 
Summit). 

The Group of 77 and the Nonaligned Movement are the South. Because of their 
organizational rules, North-South relations was a massively enlarged and much more 
radically expressed issue than economic development. Because these groups were the 
only real positions of Third World diplomatic power, the expected leaders of the South, 
India or Brazil for example, were loathe to tame the issue. Better to keep quiet than risk 
losing influence.8° Other LDCs recognized their diplomatic dependence upon these or- 
ganizations: "people want in the G77 and the Non-aligned Movement because they want 
diplomatic influence." Contradicting these organizations is costly. Diplomats have noted 


that poor relations with these organizations can cost a state its election to important UN 


seats.8! The maintenance of Third World unity around a radical platform was, to a sig- 


nificant degree, the product of institutional incentives. Analysts are wrong to view de- 


believe this was because of its desire to affirm its position outside of the Soviet bloc, see Robertson. In the 
early 1970s Algeria led the G77 as part of a complicated strategy to protect its oil nationalizations and 
improve its influence within OPEC, see Robert Mortimer, The Third World Coalition in World Politics 
(New York: Praeger, 1980). 

8° This dynamic is detailed in Christopher Brown's discussion of IPC politics, The Political and Social Econ- 
omy of Commodity Control (London: Macmillan, 1980) 

8! The views of these delegates are taken from interviews. 
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rhetorical fore, it was the era's associational international practices which allowed the 
construction of the South and led it to its distinctive interests. 

Indeed, the overriding interest - a restructured economic order - was linked to devel- 
opments in that era's integrative practices. Though it is often believed that the NIEO ef- 
fort was a product of the successful OPEC embargo of 1973, in fact it preceded it. The 


interest in a wholesale overhaul of the international economic system was absent in early 


G77 meetings or declarations.82 The shift to a structural focus, and the marked increase 


in issue salience, did not occur generally among LDCs until the early 1970s. The 1971 
G77 ministerial meeting was the first at which LDCs were virtually unanimous in endors- 
ing the call for a NIEO (this followed the 1970 Lusaka NAM summit which introduced 
the term). 

The internal decision norms were a factor, but so was a global institutional crisis. By 
the late 1960s the Bretton Woods financial system was in peril. Meetings began first 
over its adjustment, then over its replacement. This did not herald anything of the trans- 
formations which occurred after World War II, but it did raise profound concerns: who 
would participate in creating the rules which would succeed Bretton Woods, and how 
would the new system integrate domestic and international finance? As international de- 
bate moved to these structural questions, poor states, too, needed to assume positions on 
them. The interest in structural change reflected this institutional need. The interest for 
structural change reflected the LDCs' institutional position under the oligopolistic prac- 
tices of the Bretton Woods years. 

North-South relations in substance and in salience was the product of interests arising 
out the global practices of the 1960s and early 1970s. I have tried to show that these in- 


terests were rooted in specific institutional features and events, and were neither the ob- 


82 G77 documents, agendas, and delegate remarks can be found in Karl Sauvant, ed., The Collected Docu- 
ments of the Group of 77, six volumes (New York: Oceana Publications, 1981). More recent materials have 
been collected as Volumes 7-9 by Sauvant and Miller, published in 1989. 
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vious, logical positions of poor states nor the rash behaviors of diplomatically incompe- 
tent new states. By the late 1980s the issue was in decay, and the South a decreasingly 
employed diplomatic fiction. This too was a response to shifting LDC interests under the 


very different international environment of the 1980s. 


North-South Relations and the Global Agenda 


Agenda status is a function of capabilities, strategies, and salient interests. All are to a 
significant degree endowed by existing international practices. I have dealt elsewhere 
with the first of these categories; in this paper I have desired to expand our understanding 
of the influence of international practices to include the process of interest formation it- 
self.83 Interests have an institutional basis. They are developed within, and in response 
to, institutional settings. 

I have tried to show how international practices create international interests through 
detailing the effects of participatory, associative, and integrative practices in producing 
the interests which generated the various forms of the poor state-rich state issue over this 
century. In doing so, the tremendous influence of formal international organizations on 
interest formation has been exposed. IOs are typically argued powerful in the global 
agenda-setting process because they provide ready fora, and associated norms, which 
compel attention. My discussion of North-South relations adds the deeper dimension of 
the influence of their formal and informal procedures in creating state interests them- 
selves. The General Assembly, in particular, powerfully performs this activity. 


Interests of course do not make issues. But they are elemental. Successful issues are 


those which fit into the opportunities provided by an evolving political environment.84 


83 Steven G. Livingston, "The Politics of International Agenda Setting: Ronald Reagan and North-South 
Relations," International Studies Quarterly (Sept. 1992). See also the argument of Friedrich Kratochwil, 

"The Embarassment of Changes: Neo-Realism as the Science of Realpolitik without Politics," Review of 
International Studies 19,1(Jan. 1993):63-80. 

*4 Edward G. Carmines and James Stimson, Issue Evolution: Race and the Transformation of American 


Lasting issues are only those then capable of transforming at least pieces of that envi- 
ronment so as to support them. Skill, resources and, I suppose, luck are involved. We 
can contrast Algeria's brilliant nursing of the NIEO through its handling of the 1973 Al- 


giers Nonaligned Summit, and its General Assembly presidency of that year (where it 


initiated the Sixth and Seventh Special Sessions) with Cuba's botching of the issue during 


its leadership of the Nonaligned Movement after the 1979 Havana Summit, when the 
NAM broke into radical and moderate factions and collapsed as a diplomatic force. But 
at all these levels we continue to confront the force of international practices - the insti- 


tutionalization of international relations - on the progress of international politics. 


Politics (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990). 
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Abstract 

Ideology is a key concept in both micro and macro theories 
of mass politics. Nonetheless, the relationship between 
ideological dispersion among the electorate and the number of 
political parties has received inadequate empirical testing. 
Responding to this deficiency, we specify a test for whether the 
composition of party systems in western democracies is influenced 
by the degree of ideological dispersion in those polities. Data 


from nine Western European nations are utilized for our analysis. 
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Ideological Dispersion and the Composition of Party Systems 
Because the assumption that ideology, by structuring the 
electorate’s attitudes toward candidates and issues, plays an 


important role in shaping mass politics has become an indelible 


part of the conventional wisdom (see Jacoby, 1986; Knight, 1985; 


Levitan and Miller, 1979), it is somewhat surprising that the 
influence of ideological dispersion on the number of parties in 
western democracies has received scant attention. The most 
notable exception to this apparent neglect, despite decades of 
research on the dynamics of party systems, appears ina 


relatively short section of An Economic Theory of Democracy. To 


summarize briefly, Downs (1957:121-127) argues that the 
distribution of voters along an ideological scale will be 
correlated with the number of political parties that exist within 
a nation.! Accordingly, the more diverse the distribution of 
opinion, the greater the number of political parties. 

It is conceivable, then, that we can represent spatially the 
relationship between ideological dispersion and the likelihood of 
two-party or multi-party systems. To illustrate this point 
graphically, imagine two democracies whose party systems and 
ideological dispersion within the electorate are represented by 
Figures la and 1b respectively. When the ideological preferences 
of the electorate are distributed broadly across the full range 
of opinion, as is shown in Figure la, there will be numerous 
concentrations of potential voters. Various individual parties 
possess the opportunity to establish a niche within which they 


are likely to maintain support so "a multiparty system will 


almost inevitably result" (Downs, 1957:122). This follows, 
because, with ideological orientations among the mass public 
distributed broadly (i.e., a low peak), sufficient space exists 
for numerous parties to prosper in equilibrium.’ On the other 
hand, if the opinion distribution is highly peaked, as is shown 
in Figure 1b, there is little room for numerous parties, since 
the ideological space within which factions might compete for 
partisan allegiance is constricted. Downs (1957:122) suggests 
this case "encourages a two-party system with both parties 
located near the center" since it will be relatively easy for a 
few political parties to encompass the expanse of opinion. On 
balance, the assumption which Downs makes, and we share, seems 
reasonable, but does the number of parties in democratic polities 
actually vary in response to the ideological dispersion within 
the mass publics of those polities? 
<Figure 1 about here> 
Methodology and Findings 
In this research note, we offer an explicit test for whether 
the Downsian hypothesis that the composition of party systems is 
influenced by the degree of ideological dispersion among mass 
publics in western democracies is supported empirically.* We 
present a relatively straightforward investigation of this 
hypothesis using data from Eurobarometers from May of 1976 


through November of 1988, as well as Mackie and Rose’s (1991) The 


International Almanac of Electoral History.° Briefly, we examine 


the relationship between the peakedness (kurtosis) of the opinion 
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distribution on a measure of political ideology and the number of 
political parties in a nation for France, Belgium, Netherlands, 


Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, Denmark, Ireland, and the United 


Kingdon. ° 


While Downs (1957) never explicitly argues that one causes 
the other, his discussion indicates that the relative peakedness 
of the opinion distribution influences the number of parties that 
will exist. There is, of course, no universally acceptable, a 
priori rationale for assuming this is the only appropriate causal 
sequence. Presumably, one could argue that the reciprocal path 
holds and the causal arrow runs in the other direction. That is, 
the number of political parties influences the distribution of 
opinion. Alternatively, one could just as easily argue that the 
causal arrow runs in both directions. Each tends to reinforce the 
other. If opinion is highly fragmented, many parties will garner 
votes. Similarly, if opinion is highly peaked, few parties will 
form. Regardless of the causal direction, there should be a 
negative relationship between the peakedness of the opinion 
distribution and the number of parties. 

We should also note that Downs argues that the number of 
political parties may shape the ideological dispersion within a 
nation. In a two-party system, voters’ tastes may become 
relatively similar over time. In a multi-party system, voters’ 
opinions may become relatively dispersed. The structure of a 
political system is also likely to have an influence on the 


number of political parties that find room to exist (Duverger 
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1953).’ A system of proportional representation encourages the 


formation of multiple parties, while a system with single member 
districts with plurality winners encourages the formation of a 
two-party system. 

Keeping with Downs’ (1957) discussion, we specify the 
equation presented below so that the number of parties is the 
dependent variable. We only count political parties that received 
more than 2 percent of the vote, so that we might exclude those 
whose following was largely regional. Since our concern is with a 
national phenomenon, this seems a prudent strategy. Our 
independent variables are the peakedness of the opinion 
distribution (Kurtosis), the type of political system 
(proportional representation, scored 0 or single member district, 
scored 1), and the interaction between these two variables. 

The use of Ordinary Least Squares (OLS) to estimate the 
impact of ideological dispersion on the number of parties in 
western democracies potentially is problematic with time series 
data.* As a general rule, the presence of serial correlation 
distorts the efficiency of OLS estimates. This increases the 
likelihood of incorrectly attributing statistical significance to 
an OLS estimator and thereby drawing erroneous conclusions since 
autocorrelated errors produce downwardly biased estimates of the 
error variance (Pindyck and Rubinfeld 1981). In fact diagnostic 
checks reveal the presence of a first-order autoregressive 
process. As a result, we need to use a technique which permits us 


to evaluate the potential relationships while controlling for 
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autocorrelation.’ 

Fortunately, regression procedures are available that 
provide an acceptable alternative to OLS in order to avoid 
distorting severely the regression results. By using the 
Generalized Least Squares-Autoregressive Moving Average (GLS- 
ARMA) approach, we derive a set of coefficients that are 
consistent and unbiased estimates (see Greene 1990, Judge et al. 
1982, Pindyck and Rubinfeld 1981). In this case, we employ a 
first order autoregressive, moving average [{AR(1), MA(1)] process 


for estimation purposes. The equation is below. 


= 6.37 - .21 (Kurtosis) - .03 (System) 
(30.87) (-1.40) (-0.07) 


Number of Parties 
+ 1.13 (Interaction) 
(2.66) 
234 


where the numbers in the parentheses are t-statistics. 


We can see from the equation that the relationship between 
the peakedness of the opinion distribution and the number of 
parties is negative, as expected. But, the reader should also 
note that the relationship is not statistically significant. 
Next, is the type of electoral laws governing a nation’s 
elections. While it appears that single-member districts with 
plurality elections encourage fewer parties, the regression 
coefficient for this variable fails to come close to achieving 
statistical significance. The interaction between the two items, 


however, is easily significant. 


R? = .01 
| 
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Given the lack of significance for the System variable, we 
were concerned there might be a problem with multicollinearity. 


We checked this by regressing each independent variable on the 


other two (Lewis-Beck 1980). When System and Kurtsys were placed 


in as dependent variables, the R’s were .57 and .55, 
respectively. While not in a range where we can definitely state 
that there is a serious problem with multicollinearity, we opted 
for a conservative approach and also ran an equation without the 
interaction. It is worth noting that then the System variable did 
show up as significant. 

From our analysis it does appear that the number of parties 
in a political system is, in part, contingent on the electoral 
system as well as the distribution of opinion within the polity. 
Neither alone appears to be sufficient to determine the number of 
parties present within a political system. Taken together, 
however, these factors do play a conditioning role. We would be 
remiss if we did not note the exceptionally low proportion of 
variation in our dependent variable that is explained by the 
equation. Clearly, there are other factors that contribute to an 
explanation of the number of political parties in a nation. 
Nonetheless, we have identified a possible interaction among 
forces acting upon the number of parties, thereby suggesting the 
question of what causes the number of parties to vary across 
nations is more complex than previously thought. 

Conclusion 


Empirical social science teaches us the importance of 
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rigorous hypothesis testing using appropriate data. To a large 
extent, what we have found in this note confirms the hypothesis 
which Downs offered over 30 years ago. We have taken an initial 
step toward estimating the influence of ideological dispersion on 
the structure of party systems. While concluding a research note 


with a call for more research is commonplace, we feel it is a 


good sign in this case. To offer an analogy to the biological 


sciences, we have come up with more than a kernel of an idea, but 
we, by no means, have an entire plant. Clearly, future research 
can build on this work in several ways. The relationship between 
ideological dispersion and the number of parties in western 
democracies should be estimated on data collected at additional 
points in time as future surveys become available. And, its 


applicability should be assessed outside the western context. 
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Notes 


1. The hypothesis articulated by Downs represents an adaptation 


of the Hotelling (1929) model of spatial competition among firms 


(see also Capozza and Van Order, 1978). 

2. See d’Aspermont, Gabszcewicz, and Thiesse (1979) fora 
discussion of the location of parties in two-party and 
multi-party systems. 

3. We recognize the potential for misrevealed preferences and/or 
strategic voting in two- and multi-party systems (Fishburn, 1983; 
Black, 1958) when actual voting choices are being made. Our 
analysis, however, addresses the issue of the linkage between 
ideology and the number of parties, not ideology and vote choice. 
4. Given the traditional emphasis on cognitive capability coupled 
with adequate information for informed political choice (see 
Converse, 1964), we recognize that reliance on self-reported 
ideology does not imply substantial intellectual sophistication 
and may only represent an affective response (see Conover and 
Feldman, 1981; Stimson, 1975). 

5. The data from the Eurobarometers were made available by the 
Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research. 
Neither the Consortium nor Mackie and Rose bear any 
responsibility for the interpretations herein. 

6. The wording of the question used for measuring ideology in the 
Western European nations is as follows: "In political matters, 
people talk of ‘the left’ and the ‘right’. How would you place 
your views on this scale? (Show card. Do not prompt. The ten 


boxes of the card are numbered. Ring choice. If contact 


t 


hesitates, ask him to try again." 

7. See also Taagepara and Shugart (1993) on this point. 

8. If a time series is stationary (i.e., no trends, drifts, or 
time-varying variances), its values fluctuate around a constant 
mean uw while a non-stationary time series lacks the constant 
mean. we can verify whether this condition is met by examining 
the autocorrelation for the series. Once the series is 
stationary, we can assume that the statistical properties of the 
time series are unaffected by a shift in the time origin so that 


relationships between n observations at origin, are the same as 


those at origin,,; (see Judge et al. 1982). 


9.Most of the available tests for autocorrelation are based on 
the principle that if the time disturbances are autocorrelated, 
this will be revealed through autocorrelations of the least 
squares residuals. Calculation of the Durbin-Watson statistic 
provides and initial and by far the most widely used test for 
autocorrelation. The Durbin-Watson statistic is bounded by the 
range from 0 to 4, with a value near 2 indicating no serial 
correlation. An alternative and similar test, Durbin-Watson D, 
takes into account that we have a pooled time-series. Here the 
statistic is 0.16, thereby indicating that corrective action 


should be taken. 
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Introduction 


Surveying the literature on “European cooperation” in the field of science and 
technology policy reveals two distinctive types of activities. One type involves programs 
with substantial financial! and institutional commitment from the European Community 
(EC). The EC “Framework Programs” embody this form of inter-state cooperation. A 
second form of European cooperative effort involves initiatives undertaken by member 
states of the European Community with little or no Community institutional or financial 
support. We call these activities “state-led” cooperation. The EUREKA programs typify 
this form of cooperative effort as they involve a cross-national collection of firms and 
governments with little more than an EC imprimatur. 


We begin by arguing that these are theoretically distinctive forms of cooperative 
efforts and that prevailing theories of interstate cooperation allow us to hypothesize that 
different challenges and impediments will face these two forms of cooperative initiatives. ! 
We then briefly describe the two programs and list the universe of cases they create for 
examining theoretical propositions about European cooperation. In the third section of the 


paper we generate five specific hypotheses that we might examine using these cases. The 
conclusion notes certain outstanding methodological and design issues. 


Theories of Intemational Cooperation 


Few studies attempt to apply theories of international cooperation to better 
understand European efforts in science and technology policy. Likewise, most political 
scientists have not used the substantial empirical evidence of European cooperation in 
science and technology to test or refine hypotheses about international cooperation.? This 
disconnect is unfortunate. Composed of 12 sovereign member-states, most of them highly 
advanced industrial powers, the European Community represents a significant and specific 
attempt to institutionalize and coordinate policy in important economic areas. Because the 
EC is a trading bloc of 320 million consumers in an increasingly interdependent and 
competitive world economy, it faces imperatives which push its member-states to attempt 
higher and more substantive levels of cooperation. The perceived role of science and 
technology (S&T) in strengthening future competitiveness has brought S&T cooperation to 
the forefront of EC policy. Furthermore, many member-states are themselves long- 
standing world economic powers, such as Germany, France, Britain, and the Netherlands, 
with well-defined perceptions of their national interest and the role of science and 
technology in furthering those interests. Acting in their national capacities, European states 
and firms push toward greater cooperation in science and technology projects as well. This 


1 On the advantages of distinguishing forms of cooperation see Lisa L. Martin, Coercive Cooperation: 
Explaining Multilateral Economic Sanctions (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992), chapter two. 
2 For a recent exception see Geoffrey Garrett, “International Cooperation and Institutional Choice: The 
European Community’s Internal Market,” International Organization, vol. 46, no. 2, 1992, pp.533-559. 
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design brings together theories of international cooperation with European initiatives in 
science and technology. 


At its core, international cooperation requires states to adjust their individual 
policies in ways that increase mutual benefits. To secure cooperation, states must 


coordinate their policies to fit “the actual or anticipated preferences” of other actors.3 


The realist model of international relations argues that international cooperation is 
ephemeral. Realists view states as preoccupied with their security, predisposed to conflict 
not cooperation. In its strictest form, realism views states as engaged in zero-sum games 
for power. In this environment, the possibility that a potential partner would cheat or 
defect from a cooperative arrangement, conceivably costing the state its independence and 
survival, prevents joint action. Even where power is not zero-sum, long-term international 
cooperation remains unlikely. States are reluctant to cooperate because they fear an 
asymmetric distribution of gains from cooperation. 


The liberal tradition in international relations has spawned more optimistic views on 
the prospect for international cooperation.4 Drawing on theories of market economics, 
liberals argue that states can avoid the costs of conflict and further their interests through 
mutual accommodation. The barriers to international cooperation, liberals argue, are 
neither inherent nor insurmountable. If common interests exist and states can avoid 
misperceptions and miscalculation, then cooperation is virtually inevitable. Moreover, 
states can overcome or mitigate barriers to cooperation through the creation of international 
norms and institutions. 


Recently, scholars have incorporated both international conflict and international 
cooperation into their models. Many argue that it is more important to improve our 
understanding of the factors that enhance or impede interstate cooperation than to dismiss 
or assume its existence. This perspective, call it a “strategic” perspective, submits that 
states will engage in both cooperation and conflict by choice. It subsumes both the realist 
and liberal approaches as representative of special classes of environmental conditions. 
Historically, scholars have used the strategic perspective to illustrate problems of 
deterrence, arms races, and arms control.5 More recently, they have applied strategic 
models to understand interational cooperation.§ 


The strategic model implies that, for any set of states, the potential for cooperation 
depends on the particular mix of policy preferences among its members. To illustrate 
points about international cooperation, strategic models most often rely on formulations of 


2x2 games.’ In most forms, two players have two options each: to cooperate or defect. 


3 Robert Keohane, After Hegemony (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984), p. 51. 

4 See Robert Keohane and Joseph Nye, Power and Interdependence 2nd Edition (Glenview, IL: Scott, 
Foresman, and Company, 1989); David Mitrany, The Functional Theory of Politics (London: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1975). 

5 See for example, Steven J. Brahms, Superpower Games: Applying Game Theory to Superpower 
Conflict (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1985). 

6 See for example, Robert Axelrod, The Evolution of Cooperation (New York: Basic Books, 1984); 
Robert Axelrod and Robert Keohane, “Achieving Cooperation Under Anarchy: Strategies and Institutions,” 
World Politics, vol. 38, no. 1, 1985, pp. 227-232. 

7 Anatol Rapoport, M.J. Guyer, and D.G. Gordon, The 2x2 Game (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1976). 


This stylized approach creates four potential outcomes for each player-cooperation, mutual 
defection, unilateral defection, and unreciprocated cooperation. 


International relations involve situations where cooperation is possible, maybe 
preferable, but difficult and problematic to secure. In game theory terms, states have 
“mixed motives” and their interactions have the potential for either a cooperative or non- 
cooperative outcome. 


A good deal of research focuses on two classes of mixed motive games: games 
where players face dilemmas of common interest and games where the players face 
dilemmas of common aversion.® Dilemmas of common interest arise when independent 
actions lead to sub-optimal results. In such situations, individual actors have a common 
interest in constraining their independent policies and searching for a specific and more 
beneficial outcome through mutual adjustment. Dilemmas of common interest exist in 
many games, including the one most commonly applied to international relations, 
Prisoner’s Dilemma. Prisoner’s Dilemma begins by assuming two states each have two 
policy choices: cooperation or defection. Each state prefers, in order, unilateral defection, 
cooperation, mutual defection, and unreciprocated cooperation. 


The situation of independent states interacting as self-interested, autonomous actors 
arguably resembles European state-led efforts toward economic cooperation. A state’s first 
preference would be to enjoy the benefits of cooperation (having others adjust their 
policies) without adjusting its own—a case of unilateral defection. A state’s second 
preference would be to accept certain constraints on its freedom of action, if assured others 
would do the same (that is, cooperate). However, a state would prefer not to cooperate, 
even if others do the same (mutual defection), than to adjust its policies when others do not 
(unreciprocated cooperation). The irony of this situation, as Robert Jervis notes, “is that 
even if each side prefers mutual cooperation to mutual defection (and each knows that this 
is the other’s preference), the result can be non-cooperation because each party is driven by 
the hope of gaining its first choice—which would be to exploit the other—and its fear that, 
if it cooperates, the other will exploit it.”? Actions by European countries to strike 
international technology accords under the Eureka programs are efforts to overcome the 
tendency toward non-cooperative results inherent in interstate behavior. 


Dilemmas of common aversion exist when states hope to avoid a particular 
outcome. In such cases, many strategies will lead to beneficial joint action. Although 
individual actors may prefer different strategies, coordination of their actions will allow 
them to choose one option from many that allows them to avoid ending up with an outcome 
neither wants.!° Typically, players in common aversion games are often equated with 
friends trying to pick a restaurant for lunch. When friends are indifferent to the choice of 
restaurants, so long as they lunch together, they only need to agree to a method of choice 
before picking a restaurant. When friends are not always indifferent to the choice of 
restaurants, the players must agree on which outcome is fair, as well as a fair way of 
choosing. !! 


8 See Arthur Stein, “Coordination and Collaboration: Regimes in an Anarchic World,” International 
Organization, vol. 36 no. 2, 1982, pp. 299-324. 

9 Robert Jervis, “Realism, Game Theory, and Cooperation,” World Politics, vol. 40, no. 3, 1988, p. 493. 
10 Thid., p. 309 

11 Duncan Snidal, “Coordination Versus Prisoner’s Dilemma: Implications for International Cooperation 
and Regimes,” American Political Science Review, vol. 79, no. 4, 1985, pp. 923-942; Beth V. Yarbrough 
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Institutionalized EC policy making in science and technology under the Framework 
Program may operate like a common aversion game. National members could adopt any of 
several regulatory frameworks or policies that help them avoid the common problem of 
inefficiency resulting from disparate policies. The EC states agree generally on the need to 
harmonize practices, although individual members may differ over the particular form 
cooperation should take. Unless member states coordinate their actions, all will suffer 
undesired consequences. 


Before raising certain hypotheses about the distinct processes and problems of 
policy cooperation that the authors might examine using the Framework and Eureka 
programs as representative sets of potential common aversion and common interest cases, 
we describe the two programs in somewhat greater detail. 


Science and Technology Policy in the European Community Framework Program 


While the Community claims that in some sectors of scientific and technology 
research, such as nuclear fusion or particle physics, Europe remains at the forefront of 
world leaders, a relative decline is clear, and increasingly so in important strategic sectors, 
such as electronics, information technology, biotechnology, and materials technology. The 
Community has adopted the view that one of the principal causes of this relative decline 
compared to the United States and Japan is not one of lack of funding or ability but rather 
extreme fragmentation and lack of cooperation. Among the problems identified by the EC 
are dispersed resources, isolated research teams, uncoordinated research, poorly diffused 
information, and duplicative national programs. The EC has called for intelligent 
combinations of various member-state resources. 


There are many European Community research programs of scientific import. The 
Community operates its own research institutes through a network of four Joint Research 
Centers (JRCs). These centers specialize in work on nuclear fission, environmental 
protection, technical standards, and nuclear safety. However, together these centers only 
employ 2,200 people, with only 700 engaging in active research. A much larger 
proportion of the Community's spending on scientific research goes toward “shared costs.” 
In a shared-cost contract, the Community typically funds up to 50 percent of the total 
projected costs of the research project; the remainder comes from the participant 
institutions, firms and/or member-state governments. Consortia involving private firms, 
government agencies, and public and private universities and research institutes across two 
or more member-states normally organize shared-cost contract projects. Therefore, the 
make-up of each is unique. Many of the multinational Community programs, such as 
ESPRIT or RACE, are shared-cost arrangements. (See Appendix I for a recent list of 
Framework programs). 


The goals of the European Community’s science and technology policy are 
fourfold: (1) to identify technological areas of critical importance to the international 
competitiveness of the EC in key sectors, (2) to stimulate and coordinate research efforts in 
high technology areas between public and private research institutions and universities and 
between these and industry, (3) to stimulate and coordinate such research efforts across the 
national boundaries of the EC member-states, (4) to improve the transfer of technological 
knowledge and innovation from basic research to applied settings. The EC also aspires to 
improve technology transfer to the less-developed regions of the EC. 


and Robert M. Yarbrough, “Reciprocity, Bilateralism, and Economic ‘Hostages:’ Self-Enforcing 
Agreements in International Trade,” International Studies Quarterly, vol. 30, no. 1, 1986, pp. 7-21. 


The Framework Programs constitute the means for accomplishing these broad 
goals. The Framework Program does not centralize the carrying out of research at the 
Community level. Rather, it acts as a strategic coordinator for otherwise very disparate, 
very dispersed research programs. Some funding also goes into an incentive structure 
meant to increase research activity in certain scientific domains. 


In general, each Framework program is valid for four years, although sometimes 
there is overlap between two succeeding Framework Programs. The Second Framework 
Program guided the Community’s science and technology policy from 1987 to 1991. The 
Third Framework Program, now in effect, guides Community S&T policy from 1990-94. 
Total projected expenditures for the Second Framework were to be ECU 5396 million (in 
current ECU; early 1993 exchange rate is 1.17 $/ECU). Total projected payments for the 
Third Framework are to be ECU 5700 million. (ECU stands for European Currency Unit.) 
During the period of overlap between the two framework programs, money allocated and 
projects in place were allowed to run their course; new projects with new monies from the 
newer framework program were also put into place. The Community intends the 
framework program to create a true European scientific and technical area as part of its 
larger integration and harmonization effort. 


The EC Commission regards each main entry in the Framework Programs as a 
“strategic axis” of research and development. So, for example, in the Third Framework 
Program, the EC allocates a total of ECU 888 million for the general area of industrial and 
materials technologies over the four-year term of the framework. Within these broad 
strategic axes, the money is actually spent on a number of specific research endeavors, 
known as research programs. For the Third Framework, the number of strategic axes was 
limited to six under the three broad rubrics of Enabling Technologies, Management of 


Natural Resources, and Management of Intellectual Resources. Within these strategic axes, 
16 research programs have been identified, compared to 37 in the Second Framework. 
Research programs relevant to science and technology policy, such as ESPRIT, RACE, 
BRITE, DELTA and others, are described in Appendix I. These programs could form a 
group of cases for examining hypotheses about cooperation offered in the next section of 
this paper. 


In absolute amounts, national-level spending in these areas in the largest and most 
technologically advanced member-states, such as France, Germany, Britain, or Italy 
dwarfs the Community’s funding for research in science and technology. One study 
estimates EC S&T spending to amount to only one-fortieth (1/40th) of national level 
spending.!2 Yet, unlike many national programs, the Community’s approach is self- 
consciously designed as a facilitator of greater critical mass in science and technology 
R&D. 


The Framework programs are firmly part of EC institutions. The Commission in a 
process of elaborate in-house consultation across relevant Directorates-General (DG) and 
with outside experts, develops the broad outlines of the Framework Program. The 
Commission gradually formulates its ideas into a draft proposal which the Council of 
Ministers then debates. The Ministers settle upon a formal proposal and forward it for 
debate to the European Parliament in Strasbourg. The Parliament’s functions, however, in 
this, as most, policy domains is chiefly advisory. The Parliament returns the Framework 
proposal to the Commission with its “advice.” The Commission then brings the proposal 


12 See Henry Durand, “Building Up a Common European Science and Technology Policy,” Technology in 
Society, vol. 13, 1991, pp. 359-377 


back to the Council of Ministers for final approval. This latter body has great powers to 
amend at both earlier and later stages of the process. The Council then assigns an approved 
Framework Program to the relevant Directorates-General of the Commission for 
implementation.!3 The Commission in conjunction with the Council of Ministers designs 
specific research projects (16 in the current Framework Program). 


A clear notion of rational capabilities drives the Commission and its civil service 
staff. The Brussels Eurocracy is imbued with the notion that it can clearly discern the best 
collective interests of the Community and formulate good policies to seek these interests. 
Science and technology policy is no exception. Furthermore, in S&T policy, the whole 
Framework approach with fairly modest funding is driven by the belief that the problem 
with science and technology in the Community has been a dispersion and diffusion of 
resources rather than a concentration of research endeavors drawing upon the expertise of 
many different nationalities’ science and technology research strengths to reach a whole 
greater than the sum of its parts. 


EUREKA 


EUREKA programs complement the Framework activities but are a different form 
of cooperative activity. In 1985, the French led an initiative to establish a framework for 
international cooperation in Europe outside of the American SDI program. Mitterrand, the 
French president, proposed the European Research Coordinating Agency (EUREKA), a 
loose consortium of governments and firms from 22 countries (the member-states of both 
the EC, the European Free Trade Area (EFTA), and, later, Turkey, Hungary, and Russia). 
The stated purpose also identified the need for greater European cooperation in applied 
(closer to the market) as opposed to basic research, the latter being the province of the EC’s 
Framework programs. 


EUREKA has a very small secretariat in Brussels with no common budget. Firms 
seeking the EUREKA-approved label bring projects involving international cooperation in 
S&T development to it . (No application for EUREKA approval has ever been denied.) 
The firms take approved projects back to respective member-state governments for actual 
funding. EUREKA certifies interstate collaborations, qualifying them for national 
subsidies and resources. For each EUREKA project, the level of funding support is a 
matter of one-shot negotiations between the firms and the governments. There is no 
collective EC funding of EUREKA programs. 


By mid-year 1992, EUREKA projects had a collective budget of about nine billion 
ECU, with most of the funding coming from industry. The average total contributions of 
governments amounted to only 30 percent of total project costs. About 40 percent of the 
funds is spent on communications and information technology projects, and 10 to 15 
percent each on automation and robotics, transportation and navigation systems and 
og and biotechnology.'4 (See Appendix II for a list of the initial EUREKA 
projects. 


13 The two directorates-general most directly implicated in science and technology policy are DG XII 
(Science, Research and Development, including overall science and technology policy) and DG XIII 
(Telecommunications, Information Industries, and Innovation). DG VI (Agriculture), DG VII (Transport), 
and DG XIV are also involved in S&T policy. 

14 David Stout, “An Acronym for Everything,” International Economic Insight, vol. 4, no. 3, 1993, pp. 
14-18. 
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EUREKA has little institutional structure, most of the executive authority lies with 
the industries and governments involved. The EUREKA secretariat has seven working- 
level officials, including one from the European Commission. The Brussels secretariat is 
supported by national project coordinators who facilitate the exchange of information on 
projects. Companies and research organizations identify the topics for collaboration and 
secure participants. The EUREKA secretariat maintains a data base of project and potential 
collaborators. !5 


Some Hypotheses on Cooperation 


The distinction drawn between these types of arrangements is potentially important 
for efforts to improve our understanding of European cooperation. Below the authors 
consider some inherent and exogenous factors noted in the literature and consider their 
differential impact on common interest and common aversion situations, that is, on 
cooperative efforts outside and within EC institutions. Ata later stage in our work we will 
test the explanatory power of these hypotheses in EC high-technology policy making and 
state-led cooperative efforts and make theoretically-informed recommendations for 
strengthening cooperation considering our findings. 


Hypothesis #1A 


Eureka programs are likely to be based on strict contractual arrangements among the 
parties with means of verifying compliance and with penalties for failure to meet the terms 
of the agreement. 


Hypothesis #1B 


Framework program will be less specific regarding the rights and duties of the 
parties to the agreement and will emphasize harmonization of standards and practices. 


Resolving a dilemma of common interest generally requires developing an 
acceptable contract, outlining the duties and responsibilities of all parties, and enforcing it. 
For common interest situations, like state-led efforts at cooperation, the key issues are 
identifying and distributing the costs and benefits of cooperation, verifying compliance, 
and sanctioning non-compliance. 


Resolving a dilemma of common aversion usually involves setting standards and 
coordinating policies, more akin to a convention rather than a contract. The key issues will 
be choosing a fair cooperative outcome and harmonizing procedures, elaborating an 
existing or implicit convention, and communicating it to the parties, rather than 
enforcement. Once cooperation is achieved, the agreement largely enforces itself. 


Exogenous Factors 


Theory tells us that factors external to the immediate strategic environment also can 
affect cooperation in the two types of arrangements in very different, even contradictory 
ways. Certain exogenous factors have the same general impact on cooperation in either 


15 Joachim W. Miiller, European Collaboration in Advanced Technology (New York: Elsevier Science 
Publishing Company, 1990), p.34. Le Monde recently reported that the Secretariat had approved 4000 


project participants. For 1993, 193 new projects were approved in addition to the 816 previously 
authorized. 
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common interest or common aversion arrangements. For example, although the transaction 
costs (such as the cost of making or enforcing an agreement) in common interest and 
common aversion games may differ, high transaction costs impede cooperation in both. 


For other exogenous factors, the consequences are random. These factors can 
either inhibit or enhance cooperation in both common interest or common aversion games. 
For example, the impact of sub-unit (domestic) players on the unitary (national) player may 
enhance or impede cooperation in both types of regimes. Rent-seeking behavior by 
domestic pressure groups can make cooperation less likely. 16 Pressure groups can induce 
governments to adopt noncooperative policy positions, forsaking benefits for the nation as 
a whole to secure gains for a special group. Conversely, other domestic factors may make 
cooperation easier. 


All of these exogenous variables are important to the issue of European 
cooperation. Our intent, however, is to examine whether hypotheses about institutionalized 
versus non-institutionalized cooperation are supported in reality. For that purpose, the 
authors examine a third set of exogenous factors that presumably affect cooperation in 
common interest (EUREKA) and common aversion (Framework) arrangements in 
opposing ways. Game theory suggests that at least four exogenous factors will have 
contrasting effects on the prospects for cooperation in common interest and common 
aversion games. These are the impact of time, the number of actors, the asymmetric 
distribution of capacity among members, and the relative distribution of gains. 


Hypothesis #2A 


Extending the time frame for cooperation should improve cooperation in state-led, 
Eureka programs. 


Hypothesis #2B 


Time constraints or deadlines should enhance cooperation in EC Framework 
programs. 


Perhaps more than any other factor, time alters the prospects for cooperation. 
Indeed, the very basis for cooperation in common interest games depends on the potential 
for sequential plays of the game. For common interest games, if the players believe there 
will be iterations to the game and that the stakes will remain regular, then the farther away 


the last game is from the present, the greater the potential for cooperation. !7 This result 
occurs because iterated play allows actors to use bargaining strategies that can lead to 
reciprocal cooperation, particularly variations of a Tit-for-Tat strategy.!8 If player A uses a 
Tit-for-Tat strategy, player A begins by cooperating. In each later game, player A imitates 
the action of the other player or players from the previous game. This strategy allows a 
player to respond swiftly, in a reciprocal fashion, to punish defection and reward 


16 Rent-seeking exists when a resource owner demands a payment above the amount its resource could 
otherwise command in the economy. 

17 Robert Axelrod and Robert Keohane, “Achieving Cooperation Under Anarchy: Strategies and 
Institutions,” World Politics, vol. 38, no. 1, 1985, p. 254. 

18 Robert Axelrod, The Evolution of Cooperation. 


cooperation. Over repeated plays of Prisoner’s Dilemma games, for example, theorists 
find this strategy elicits cooperation between rational players. !9 


The nearer a player believes the last game or last play is from the current round, the 
more difficult it is to achieve cooperation, as the incentive to cheat is greater at the end than 
at the beginning or middle of play. As the time horizon shrinks, the “shadow of the future” 
becomes less and less of an inducement to cooperation.29 This would lead us to look for 
the slow evolution of cooperation between states interacting outside the EC framework, 
reflecting a pattern of learned cooperation.?! 


In contrast, time has a somewhat perverse impact on common aversion games when 
the players are not indifferent about the particular outcome or mode of cooperation. 
Assume there are two players and two stable cooperative outcomes, each of which favors a 
different player (though either are preferable to any non-cooperative outcome). Under 
common aversion conditions, the longer the shadow of the future, the more likely that one 
or both players will delay cooperation and risk failure, especially if they disagree on what 
behavior they consider fair.22_ This occurs because players understand that any perceived 
inequity will become institutionalized through standardization, which may undermine the 
value of the relationship over time. Ironically, perhaps, crises or deadlines or other events 
that shorten the time horizon, should enhance the prospects of cooperation in common 
aversion situations like the Framework programs. 


Hypothesis #3A 


We should expect fewer actors in Eureka programs or more difficulty in achieving 
cooperation among Eureka programs involving many actors. Similarly, adding new 
members to a program should be highly problematic. 


Hypothesis #3B 


Conversely, the number of actors should not be a material factor in the cooperation 
achieved under Framework programs and the expansion of membership should not 
undermine the effectiveness of the arrangement. 


Theorists suggest that the number of players in a game impedes cooperation.?3 
Although the potential total gain from cooperation should increase as the number of players 
increases, additional players can affect the stability of cooperative efforts because of the 
diversity of national interests and practices that an arrangement must reconcile. Theory also 
tells us to anticipate that a large and growing number of actors will pose less of a problem 
for common aversion situations than common interest cases. 


Recall, in common interest games cooperative solutions usually require that the 
players strike a narrow agreement. Much like contracts in international trade, solutions 


19 Ibid. 

20 See Axelrod and Keohane, “Achieving Cooperation Under Anarchy: Strategies and Institutions.” 

21 On the need to extend the time frame for cooperative programs R. Williams, European Technology - 
The Politics of Collaboration (London: Croom Helm, 1973), p. 87 

22 Duncan Snidal, “Coordination Versus Prisoner’s Dilemma: Implications for International Cooperation 
and Regimes,” pp. 923-942. 

23 Ibid., p. 929; Michael Nicholson, Formal Theories of International Relations (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1990), p. 133. 
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must carefully define the responsibilities and benefits accruing to each party, the means for 
dispute settlement, and the penalties for non-compliance. When there are many states, 
bargains are likely to be delicately balanced and somewhat rigid.24 Sustaining cooperation 
in the face of changing conditions—such as the addition of new players—becomes 
difficult. We should expect state-led cooperation to involve fewer actors and to face more 
difficulties in situations of larger rather than smaller groups and in expanding membership 
than EC cooperative efforts. 


In contrast, for common aversion games, once cooperation occurs, the participation 
of many players implies that a broad, extensive, and interdependent network of coordinated 
practices has come into being. Once coordination takes place, cooperation is likely to 
persist, even with the introduction of new players.25 This occurs because common 
aversion arrangements, with less precisely defined obligations and responsibilities for 
members, have the flexibility to incorporate new members that share the general consensus 
of the group, even if their application of its rules is not precisely conforming. 


Hypothesis #4 


We should expect stronger hegemonic leadership in Framework programs than in 
Eureka programs and greater retums to leadership in Framework programs. 


In practice, the “many states” issue is synonymous with an asymmetry of capacity 
among the members. A whole sub-field of international relations theory focuses on the 
notion that asymmetries can enhance cooperation in common interest games.26 Hegemons 
or powerful players have the resources to underwrite larger transaction costs, including the 
costs of creating appropriate international institutions. Powerful players have the resources 
to make side-payments to entice players to play the game and not to cheat. Many scholars 
go so far as to argue that international arrangements only come into being through action by 
a hegemonic state. Forming or transforming a cooperative arrangement may require 
substantial resources and leadership which only a few countries can provide. 


While the grand bargain or contract in a common interest game reflects the priorities 
of the powerful, several scholars emphasize that the rules created by a hegemonic player or 
players often bring greater relative rewards to the weaker players, which entices the weaker 


players to participate.2”7 This creates a dilemma for the powerful. Cooperation brings 
substantial reward in an absolute sense, but the weak become somewhat more powerful. 
Non-cooperation may sustain the gap between the powerful and the weak, but the powerful 
lose the gains reaped from cooperation. 


In common aversion games, asymmetries of power also facilitate coordination. 
Unlike common interest games, however, power asymmetry usually favors powerful 
players. Generally, this result is a minor problem in common aversion arrangements where 
disparities in relative gains are not a great concern for members as long as they consider the 
deal equitable. The effects of asymmetrical power on benefits accruing to leaders carries 


24 Oran R. Young, “International Regimes: Toward a New Theory of Institutions,” World Politics, vol. 
39, no. 1, 1986, pp. 104-122. 

25 Duncan Snidal, “Coordination Versus Prisoner’s Dilemma: Implications for International Cooperation 
and Regimes.” 

26 Robert Axelrod and Robert Keohane, “Achieving Cooperation Under Anarchy: Strategies and 
Institutions.” 

27 Arthur Stein, “The Hegemon’s Dilemma,” International Organization, vol. 38, no. 2, 1984, pp. 355- 
386. 
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implications for leadership. In common interest arrangements, leadership often involves 
transferring resources to weaker members to induce cooperation. In contrast, in common 
aversion, leaders can reap a greater share of the benefits of cooperation. 


Hypothesis #5 


Relative distribution of gains should be an important issue in Eureka programs and 
relatively unimportant in Framework negotiations and operations. 


The relative distribution of gain affects the outcome of common aversion games 
very little. States are more interested in an absolute increase in their welfare through 
cooperation relative to non-cooperation rather than with relative gains. However, in 
common interest situations, if one player perceives that another will use a favorable relative 
gain to seek an advantage in their relationship, then cooperation may not occur.28 In 
examining cases of cooperative efforts inside and outside the EC, we should pay particular 
attention to the impact of this factor. We should expect the issue of relative gains to operate 
as a barrier to cooperation in state-led, non-institutionalized, situations. Conversely, we 
should not expect relative gains to concern states committed to an EC plan of 
cooperation.29 


Some Outstanding Issues 


One important question for this study to resolve is whether the dependent variable 
should be broadened to include other forms of “European cooperation.” In addition to 
Framework and EUREKA programs, European cooperation can take several other forms. 
These include state-led, non-regime-based forms of cooperation such as Corcorde or 
Airbus and “market-led” cooperation such as private strategic alliances in semiconductors 
and other sectors. Including a wider spectrum of cooperative efforts would capture a fuller 
picture of “European cooperation,” and conceivably, more important and extensive 
cooperative activity than that occurring within the Framework and EUREKA programs. 
One problem with this approach, however, is that the international relations literature 
speaks more directly to states as actors and to regime-based forms of cooperation. A 
different set of hypotheses would be needed to investigate this wider range of regime-based 
and non-regime based forms of cooperation. 


Second, the definition of “successful” cooperation is an important issue in this 
study. The definition for the student of international relations may be quite different from a 
conventional understanding of the term. The theoretical literature on cooperation in 
international relations assumes that cooperation is almost always better for all parties 
involved than the results of non-cooperation. Especially in its game-theoretical 
formulations, such as the prisoners’ dilemma, but even in the more traditional approaches, 
as in treatises on the causes of war or international trade disputes, the international relations 
literature focuses on examples where non-cooperation is worse than cooperation; the 
problematic becomes how to convince or enlighten various parties to their own interest in 
cooperating. 


In the prisoners’ dilemma, for example, by not cooperating, each criminal receives 
a more severe punishment. The problem revolves around how, under conditions of 
decision-making uncertainty facing the individual actor about the unknown decisions of 


28 Duncan Snids], “Relative Gains and the Pattern of International Cooperation,” American Political 
Science Review, vol. 85, no. 3, 1991, pp. 701-726. 
29 For a contrary claim see Joachim W. Miiller, European Collaboration in Advanced Technology, p. 28. 
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other individual actors, to assure cooperation. Likewise in war or trade disputes, both the 
realist and idealist perspectives assume that the world would be a better place through 
negotiated peaceful outcomes: citizens will not be killed; the collective benefits of a free- 
trade regime are not jeopardized. How, then, can we convince nations to act in their own 
best interest by cooperating? 


Outside the theoretical domain, it is not so clear that cooperation is always better. 
In the “real world” systemic uncertainty, rather than individual-uncertainty, and highly 
imperfect information about the future prevail. Put another way, analysts must seperate the 
question of what conditions lead to cooperation or undermine it (non-cooperation) in the 
international system—at different levels such as multilateral transnational institutions or 
between states— from the fruits, sweet or sour, of that cooperation. As a practical matter, 
sometimes cooperation may be a good idea, sometimes it may not, and parties to 
cooperation would have all been better off had they not cooperated. High-technology 
cooperation can lead to commercial failure as the case of the Concorde illustrates. 


A third issue concerns methodology. Are the hypotheses raised above best 
examined using selective case studies or through an examination across all the relevant 
cases? Relatedly, are we likely to gain a better grasp of the forces compelling or impeding 
cooperation through historiographic or statistical methods? 


Finally, can we determine whether the initiatives examined constitute a net gain in 
high-technology cooperation? In their absence, would other forms of cooperation, such as 
the ones noted above, have emerged? How do we know what form or degree of 
cooperation would have evolved without these programs? 


APPENDIX I 


RESEARCH PROGRAMS WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK PROGRAM 
RELATIVE TO SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY? 


Medical and Health Research Program (DG XII) 
Objective. among others, to focus on medical technology development 
Budget. ECU 65 million 


Human Genome Analysis (DG XII) 
Objective. among others, to encourage the development of advanced genetic technologies 
Budget. ECU 15 million 


Environment Programs (DG XII) 
Objective. Science and Technology for Environmental Protection (STEP) 
Budget. ECU 75 million 


The ESPRIT II Program (DG XIII) 
ESPRIT = European Strategic Program for Research and Development in Information 

Technologies (IT) 

Objective. Adopted in 1984, ESPRIT was conceived for a 10 year period with three main 
objectives: to help provide European IT industry with the technology base it needs to meet 
the competitive requirements of the 1990s, to promote European industrial cooperation in 
IT and to contribute to the development of internationally accepted standards. 

For the second phase of ESPRIT (ESPRIT I), the sectors for support have been 
adapted to the rapid pace of technological development and consolidated into three sectors: 
microelectronics and peripherals, information processing systems, and IT application 
technologies. New emphasis is being placed on strengthening European capabilities in 
such areas as Application Specific Integrated Circuits (ACICS), high performance parallel 
processing computers and new office workstations, while ESPRIT II also includes a new 
component, Basic Research Actions, designed to complement the main industrial program. 
Budget. ECU 1600 million 


The RACE Program (DG XIII) 

RACE = Research and Development in Advanced Communication in Europe 

Objective. RACE is designed to further research in integrated broadband communications 
(IBC) and lay the foundations of the Community's communications infrastructure for the 
1990s and the 21st century. It combines the expertises of telecommunications researchers, 
manufacturers, administrations and broadcasting stations throughout the EC. It covers IBC 
development and implementation strategies, IBC technologies, and prenormative functional 
integration. 

Budget: ECU 550 million 


30 European Community Reseach Programs (Luxembourg: Commission of the European Communities, 
1990). 
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The DELTA Program (DG XIII) 

DELTA = Development of European Leaming through Technological Advance 

Objective: DELTA is designed to support the research and development required to use 
emerging technologies in teaching and learning. Targeted devices and techniques are more 
powerful processors (including imaging processors), larger and cheaper storage with new 
techniques of data organization, direct broadcasting by satellite, integrated services digital 
network (ISDN), artificial intelligence, access by near-natural language and switched 
broad-band communications and “fifth generation” systems with access by voice. 

Budget. ECU 20 million 


The DRIVE Program (DG XIII) 

DRIVE = Dedicated Road Infrastructure for Vehicle Safety in Europe 

Objective: To create an integrated road transport environment with information technology 
and telecommunications applied to road transport, including RTI technologies, evaluation 
of strategic options and specifications, protocols and standardization. 

Budget. ECU 60 million 


The AIM Program (DG XIII) 

AIM = Advanced Informatics in Medicine 

Objective. The application of information technology to medical science and health care in 
order to sustain quality growth in health care within economically acceptable limits by 
exploiting the medical and bio-informatics (MBI). 

Budget. ECU 20 million 


The BRITE/EURAM Program (DG XII) 

BRITE = Basic Research in Industrial Technologies for Europe 

EURAM = European Research on Advanced Materials 

Objective. Fusing two previous Community programs, BRITE/EURAM focuses on the 
development of advanced materials technologies, design methodology and assurance for 
products and processes, application of manufacturing technologies, developing the 
European aeronautical base, including aerodynamics, acoustics, airborne systems and 


equipment and propulsion systems. 
Budget: ECU 499.5 million 


The BRIDGE Program (DG XII) 

BRIDGE = Biotechnology Research for Innovation, Development and Growth in Europe 
Objective. To strengthen the scientific base of Europe’s biotechnology in information 
infrastructures (culture collections, data processing), enabling technologies (protein design, 
molecular modelling, gene mapping, biotransformation), cellular biology and prenormative 
research (safety assessments and evaluation of toxicity). 

Budget. ECU 100 million 


The SCIENCE Program (DG XII) 

SCIENCE = Stimulation des Coopérations Internationales et des Echanges Nécessaires aux 
Chercheurs en Europe 

Objective. To improve the efficiency of research and reduce disparities between member- 

States in all fields of exact and natural sciences. 

Budget. ECU 167 million 
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Large-Scale Scientific Facilities (DG XII) 

Objective. The program provides a range of temporary financial support to scientific 
institutions in the Community which agree to make their facilities or installations available 
to scientists and researchers working in universities, public research centers, or industrial 
laboratories. 

Budget. ECU 30 million 


The Monitor Program (DG XII) 

SAST = Strategic Analysis in the Field of Science and Technology 

FAST = Forecasting and Assessment in Science and Technology 

SPEAR = Support Program for the Evaluation Activities in the Field of Research 
Objective. These three activities of the Monitor Program aim to identify new directions and 
priorities for research in science and technology and to improve the evaluation of R&D 
programs. 

Budget. ECU 22 million 


The VALUE Program (DG XIII) 

VALUE = Valorization and Utilization for Europe 

Objective. To ease and accelerate the circulation of information related to research and 
technology development and to stimulate the utilization of results by all potential users. 
Budget. ECU 38 million 


EUROTRA Program (DG XIII) 

EUROTRA = European Translation Program 

Objective. To create a machine translation system of advanced design capable of dealing 
with all the official languages of the Community. 


Budget. ECU 27 million 
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Untitled 
Objective. European standard for microcomputers for education and domestic use. 
Budget. ECU 45 million 


Untitled 
Objective. Compact vectorial computer for high speed calculations. 
Budget. ECU 45 million 


Untitled 
Objective. Amorphous silicon (for solar powered cells). 
Budget. ECU 56 million 


Untitled 
Objective. Robot for the textile industry (robot lasers for fabric cutting). 
Budget. ECU 23 million 


Untitled 
Objective. Design and manufacture of filtrant membranes. 
Budget. ECU 60 million 


The Eurolaser Program 

Objective. Evaluation and development of high power laser systems (CO, solid state and 
excimer lasers) for materials processing and production engineering. 

Budget. ECU 83 million 


The Eurotrac Program 

Objective. European experiment on the transport and transformation of environmentally 
relevant trace constituents in the troposphere over Europe. 

Budget: 


Untitled 
Objective. European research network. 
Budget. 


Untitled 
Objective. Diagnosis kit for sexually transmitted diseases based on monoclonal antibodies. 
Budget. ECU 2.5 million 


Untitled 
Objective: Flexible manufacturing system “all-optronics” (seeing robots system). 
Budget. ECU 75 million 


The Eurocim Program 

Objective. Establishment of an automated factory to manufacture electronic cards including 
the preparation of circuits and checking the quality of the cards. 

Budget. ECU 30 million 


3! European Parliamentary Reports, May 28, 1986. 
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The Cerise Program 

Objective. Establishment of a European center for synthesizing computer images 
(improvement and marketing of this technology). 

Budget. ECU 8.5 million 


The ES 2 Program 

Objective. Design and automatic production of integrated circuits using direct impression 
on silicon. 

Budget. ECU 110 million 


The Gallium Arsenide Program 

Objective. Development of design and manufacturing processes for monolithic integrated 
circuits for microwaves from gallium arsenic. 

Budget. ECU 60 million 


The Mobile Robot Program 

Objective. Third generation robots move very quickly and may help public safety (natural 
disasters, anti-terrorist measures). 

Budget. ECU 100 million 


The Expert System (Mentor) Program 
Objective. To deal with breakdowns in production units and safety in those units. 
Budget. ECU 30 million 


The EAST Program 

EAST=Eureka Advanced Software Technology 
Objective. Development of software workshops. 
Budget. ECU 110 million 


The Paradi Program 

Objective. System of automatic production management using developments in artificial 
intelligence. 

Budget. ECU 30 million 


The Diane Program 

Objective. Automatic integrated system for neutron-ography using non-destructive beams 
for controlling the quality of large complex matter manufactured by means of new material. 
Budget. ECU 15 million 


The Disposal of Chemical Waste Program 

Objective. Using high-powered lasers to detect and destroy impurities in finished products 
and waste. 

Budget. ECU 9 million 


The GTO Thyristors Program 

Objective. Development of a complete GTO thyristors to be used in connection with 
systems of iron traction. 

Budget. ECU 20 million 


The Chromium Salt Substitutes Program 
Objective. Using aluminum in the treatment of leather. 
Budget. ECU 2.5 million 
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The Galemo 2000 Program 

Objective. Development of equipment to establish automatic medical diagnosis based on 
new sensors and artificial intelligence. 

Budget. ECU 60 million 


The Vehicle Noise Identification Program 
Objective. By means of a new, more precise and automatic method. 
Budget. ECU 1.5 million 


The Apex Program 
Objective. European information exchange on the aerospace industry. 
Budget. ECU 30 million 


The New Engine Material Program 
Objective. Ceramics and metals. 
Budget. ECU 25 million 
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Introduction 

Sociobiology, the synthesis of ethology and population 
biology, was both hailed and damned when it was first 
systematically presented in Edward 0. Wilson’s pathbreaking 
volume in 1975. In that volume, Wilson promised a new day for 
both the life and social sciences in understanding the building 
blocks of social interaction among nonhumans and humans alike. 
He also predicted the demise of the social sciences as they had 
been practiced generally, an amalgam of disparate studies with no 


unifying paradigm for understanding human behavior across 


domains. Sociobiology would change all that by providing an 


evolutionary thread for bridging the social sciences with the 
life sciences in a manner that would render traditional social 
science obsolete: 
It may not be too much to say that sociology and the other 
social sciences, as well as the humanities, are the last 
branches of biology waiting to be included in the Modern 
Synthesis. One of the functions of sociobiology, then, is 
to reformulate the foundations of the social sciences in a 
way that draws these subjects into the Modern Synthesis. 
Whether the social sciences can truly be biologized in this 
fashion remains to be seen (1975:4). 
Shortly after Wilson’s assault on the social sciences, Robert 
Trivers prophecized: "Sooner or later, political science, law, 
economics, psychology, psychiatry and anthropology will all be 
branches of sociobiology" (1977). So started a debate over 


explanation in the social sciences which is now legend (See, for 
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example, Caplan, 1978). 

As we approach the end of the second decade since 
sociobiologists first made these bold claims, it is appropriate 
to assess the progress of sociobiology in advancing understanding 
of human behavior in one of the social sciences, the study of 
politics. This paper will review the impact of sociobiology in 
political science by examining the literature of politics and the 
life sciences. We will attempt to catalogue the ways in which 
political scientists have attempted to incorporate sociobiology 
and its related methods to the study of politics and to asses the 


impact these endeavors have had on the way the discipline as a 


whole conducts its inquiries. Before we begin our tour of the 


political science landscape, however, we need to assess the 
domain of sociobiology itself and examine its progress within the 
community of scholars in the life sciences. 
From Revolution to Normalcy 

The initial controversy which greeted the advent of 
sociobiology in the mid nineteen seventies has ebbed for at least 
three reasons: 1)Sociobiology has retreated from its early 
territorial claims over the social sciences to a more modest 
position; 2. One of the key concepts associated with 
sociobiology, inclusive fitness, has gained greater currency at 
the expense of its earlier challengers; 3. Sociobiology, or a 
powerful variant of it, has become the new orthodoxy throughout 
most of the life sciences. Let us review each of these claims 
before we review the use of sociobiology for the study of 
politics. 


1. From Territoriality to Accommodation. Perhaps because he 
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was shouted down and denounced in the press and at public 
meetings, or perhaps because he was enlightened by the dialogue 
among social scientists which he inspired, Wilson quickly 
withdrew from his early territorial claims to a much more 
defensible position. By 1978, he wrote: 
The laws of a subject are necessary to the discipline above 
it, they challenge and force a mentally more efficient 
restructuring, but they are not sufficient for the purposes 
of the discipline. Biology is the key to human nature, and 
social scientists cannot afford to ignore its rapidly 
tightening principles. But the social sciences are 


potentially far richer in content. Eventually they will 


absorb the relevant ideas of biology and go on to beggar 


them (1978:13). 

While the furor over sociobiology was not eliminated by Wilson’s 
apparent concession to disciplinary boundaries, it certainly died 
down considerably from its earlier fever-pitch. 

Prior to Wilson’s 
"synthesis," debate raged within biology regarding the 
appropriate mechanisms by which to explain the evolution of 
social behavior. For example, in 1975, there was still discussion 
concerning the relative importance of group vs. individual 
selection in explaining social behaviors like altruism. In 1962, 
V.C. Wynne-Edwards had proposed that social structures and group 
activity above the level of the individual contribute to group 
survival even if individuals are sacrificed in the process. 


Wynne-Edwards was strongly rebuked by biologists like G. C. 
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Williams (1966) who argued that natural selection does not act to 
enhance group survival but rather the individual’s ability to 
reproduce and pass on genes to the next generation. Early 
sociobiologists had not ruled out group selection as a 
possibility. In fact, Wilson himself appeared agnostic on 

this question in his 1975 tome (p. 30). Yet, perhaps the most 
important unifying tool for sociobiologists was the notion of 
inclusive fitness which allows for the explanation of apparently 
altruistic acts within the parameters of individual level 
explanation. Individuals advance their own fitness sometimes by 


their own reproductive activities but also by advancing the 


fitness of related others with whom they share genetic endowment. 


Inclusive fitness was given a strong boost by the work of Robert 
Trivers (1974) and others who demonstrated robust results 

in experimental work. Over time, it has become commonplace for 
biologists to admit that group selection may operate only under 
strict environmental constraints which are seldom met in most 
natural environments. For the most part, a "consensus" has 
emerged even among those who have reservations about sociobiology 
that inclusive fitness is a key factor in the evolution of social 
behaviors (See, for example, Powers,1991:54). 


3. From alien idea to dominant paradigm. When sociobiology 


was introduced by Wilson in 1975, there is little doubt his ideas 
held the place of a revolutionary paradigm undercutting the 
dominant accepted truth. As usually happens with revolutionary 
ideas, they either die off or serve to replace the old orthodoxy 
in a manner which makes the revolutionary idea itself the new 


orthodoxy... This does not happen overnight and not without many 


outliers holding on to the old ways. But it appears that 
sociobiology has itself arisen to the point of a new dominant 
paradigm in the life sciences. According to David Barash 
(forthcoming), early conflict over sociobiology soon gave way to 
exciting theoretical innovations, most notably, the incorporation 
of game theory in the early 1970s. Since then, however, Barash 
believes sociobiology has settled into "normal" science, a 
testament to its incorporation into the mainstream. This does 
not mean that sociobiological analysis provokes no controversy 
among biologists. The objections of Gould (1976), Lewontin, 
Rose and Kamin (1984), among others demonstrates continued 


conflict over its application. Yet, even strong opponents tend 


these days only to discount its applicability for human studies 


rather than to dismiss the entire enterprise. Those who oppose 
its application to humans for ideological reasons nevertheless 
seem to acknowledge the strength of the paradigm when applied to 
animal populations (Kitcher, 1985). 

Incorporation of sociobiology into mainstream subfields 
of biology has not been uniform. Some subfields have seen 
greater impact than others. For example, primatology has seen 
dramatic gains. Galdikas and Vasey note, for example, an 
elevenfold increase (from 4 to 44) in the number of 
sociobiological papers in the journal Primates between the 
1970s and 1980s. They conclude their study of the impact of 
sociobiology on primatological studies by noting: 

Sociobiology has altered the face of primatology. It has 


shifted the discipline of primatology, at least that aspect 
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dealing with behavior, away from anthropology and toward 

biology. Sociobiology has provided a much needed paradigm 

that permitted primatologists (and ethologists in general) 
to elucidate a common functional pattern underlying the 

behavior of widely divergent species. (1991:111-112) 

For reasons that will be discussed later, the impact of 
sociobiology on the social sciences has been far less dramatic. 
But it has penetrated several fields, most notably anthropology 
(as Wilson predicted, 1975) and psychology. For example, the 
works of Napolean Chagnon (1979), William Durham (1991), William 


Irons (1980), and Mildred Dickemann (1981) have established the 


potency of sociobiology in explicating cultural practices. In 


psychology, the work of Leda Cosmides and John Tooby (1987) has 
resulted in an explosion of interest in the sociobiology of 
cognition, while Plutchik’s (1980) work continues to inspire the 
sociobiological study of emotion. Yet, clearly, sociobiology is 
not at home in the social sciences as it is in the life sciences. 
This will become apparent as we turn our attention to the use of 
sociobiology within political science. 
Sociobiology and Political Science 

A study published in 1982 (Losco and Baird) reviews the 
literature of sociobiology and politics from the period 1975 to 
1980. The authors found a total of 88 articles and papers 
produced by 36 political scientists. One of the biggest problems 
the authors faced in analyzing this literature had to do with 
classification. While much of the literature was broadly 
"sociobiological" in the sense that it employed methods derived 


from the life sciences which are implicitly tied to evolutionary 
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theory, only some of the contributors tied their analysis 
specifically to formal approaches like inclusive fitness employed 
by sociobiologists in the life sciences. Losco and Baird (for 
better or worse) employed two classifications: 1."primary" 
sociobiology referring to contributions which emphasize the 
theory of natural selection applied through concepts of kin 
selection and inclusive fitness; 2. "broad" sociobiology 
referring to those contributions which make use of a wide array 
of biological fields and perspectives (ethology, neurobiology, 


population biology, and so on) which may be tied to evolutionary 


theory in some way but not explicitly through mechanisms employed 


by mainstream sociobiologists (e.g., inclusive fitness) .1 

Losco and Baird reviewed and analyzed a sample of 75 papers 
by 28 authors from the universe described above. Twenty of the 
twenty eight authors addressed "primary" sociobiology. Only 4 of 
the authors attempted to actually apply sociobiological theory to 
the study of politics in some way (Kort, 1977; McShea, 1978; 
Masters, 1978, 1979; and Willhoite, 1978, 1980, 1981) Most of 
the articles simply evaluated the utility of sociobiological 
analysis for the study of politics with most displaying 
skepticism (e.g., Schubert, 1981; White, 1981). Only five authors 
were rated as essentially positive regarding the likelihood that 
primary sociobiology would be useful to the study of politics 
(Kort, 1977; Willhoite, 1978; Masters, 1978; Caldwell, 1980; 
Hines, 1978). There was much more support for broad-based 


biological approaches which included the use of ethology, 


neurobiology, and ecology. But support for these approaches 
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appeared to be divorced from any support for a "primary" 
sociobiological frame of reference. 

The 1982 study found that only a fraction of the 36 authors 
identified were responsible for most of the entries. Single 
entries were contributed by 24 authors. Three authors 
contributed between 2 and three entries. Nine authors formed a 
"core" of contributors with 4 or more pieces each. These 
nine authors contributed 57 entries (64% of the sample). One 
author alone accounted for 16%. Obviously, interest in 
sociobiological approaches to the study of politics was not, at 


that time, widespread throughout the discipline but rather came 


from a core of enthusiasts. Most of the contributors sampled 


identified themselves with the subfields of political theory or 
behavior. The same results held for both "core" and general 
contributors alike. Survey results also showed that mest 
contributors were more mature and from more senior levels of the 
profession with little interest generated from entry level 
professionals. 

The same distinction between "primary" and "broad" 
sociobiology can be used to explore the literature of biopolitics 
from 1981 to 1990. A listing of entries was generated from a 
master bibliography compiled by Somit and Peterson (1990) which 
tracks the literature of biopolitics to 1988. Only those entries 
from the category titled "Ethological, Sociobiological and 
Evolutionary Approaches" were examined. Entries already examined 
in the Losco and Baird study (1982) for years 1975 to 1980 were 
excluded to avoid duplication. As Somit and Peterson note, only 


entries from those identified as political scientists are 
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included in the bibliography. These include persons who have an 
appointment in a political science department or those possessing 
or pursuing an advanced degree in political science. 
Bibliographic entries were then updated from 1988 to 1990 by 
examining the "Recent Books and Articles" section from Politics 
and the Life Sciences, the semi-annual journal of the Association 
for Politics and the Life Sciences, for years 1989 through 1991. 
The same criteria for inclusion adopted by Somit and Peterson 
were applied to this new sample and only entries were selected 
that fit topics associated with an ethological, sociobiological 
or evolutionary framework. This. method produced a comprehensive 


listing of studies by political scientists from 1981 to 1990 


dealing with both "primary" and "broad" sociobiological 


approaches to the study of politics. 

Our examination shows a total of 285 entries for the 
category "“ethology/sociobiology/evolution" for the period 1981 to 
1990. Of these, 181 (64%) focus on what we have identified as 
"primary" sociobiology noting some direct or indirect tie to 
inclusive fitness theory. The remainder are more generally 
ethological in orientation with little or no explicit ties te 
gene level concepts associated with sociobiology (see Table 1). 

TABLE 1 
Ethology/Sociobiology/Evolution Literature 1981-1990 
Some Sociobiology Content 181 
Ethology 104 


TOTAL 285 


The period saw a marked increase in numbers of political 
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science authors addressing ethological/sociobiological/evolutionary 
issues. Eighty authors identified as political scientists? 
contributed at least one entry in one of the listed categories. 
Sixty authors contributed in the area of "primary" sociobiology. 
Most of these works continue to be critiques or speculations on 
the utility of sociobiology, some of these are brief commentaries 
on a particular sociobiological perspective (for instance one of 
the many commentaries published along with articles in Politics 
and the Life Sciences). Thirty four authors contributed entries 
of the "broad" sociobiological variety, most of these involved 
the application of some ethological approach with no specific 


ties to underlying evolutionary mechanisms (e.g., inclusive 


fitness). Of these, fourteen are also contributors to "primary" 


sociobiology, and twenty are contributors exclusively to the 
"broad" sociobiology designation. Some authors continued their 
prodigious output. Twenty one authors produced four or more 
entries in either or both categories; of these, 12 produced four 
or more entries under the designation of "primary" sociobiology 
literature. (See Table 2) 


TABLE 2 
Author Contributions by Category 


1-3 entries More than 4 TOTAL 
Primary Sociobiology 48 12 60 


Broad Sociobiology 25 9 34* 
*Includes some authors also counted in "primary" category. 
Twenty authors have published exclusively in the"broad" 
sociobiology category. 

As noted by Somit and Peterson (1989), the 


ethology/sociobiology/evolution category has generally produced 
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high numbers of entries in the years since figures were first 

kept. However, the trend is leveling-off, probably due to 
increases in the number of entries in other fast growing subfields, 
most notably public policy and biotechnology. Whereas average 
yearly totals for the ethology/sociobiology/evolution category for 
the period 1983-88 is 28% of the entries; this category produced 
only 22% of the entries in 1988. Policy entries increased to 38% 
in 1988 over the average 34% in the same six year period (Somit 
and Peterson, 1989). 


While the period between 1981-1990 has seen increases in the 


number of papers and articles on both "primary" and "broad" 


sociobiology, the impact of this productivity on mainstream 
political science remains minimal. It is true that a good 
percentage of papers see their way into print. Somit and 
Peterson (1990) note that in the period from 1982 to 1988 about 
50% of papers written on biopolitical topics are subsequently 


published. However, much of this publication is attributable to 


specialized journals like the Journal of Social and Biological 


Structures and Politics and the Life Sciences. Only four 


percent of the papers from all biopolitics categories appear in 
mainstream journals. Nevertheless, it is notable that several 
important book length treatments have been published (Masters, 
1989a; Schubert, 1989; White and Losco, 1986; Corning, 1983). 
There have also been prominent articles in the discipline’s 


premiere journals including the American Political Science 


Review(Masters,1990; J. Schubert,1988; Axelrod, 1986). Still, 


these numbers are small in comparison to output. 
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One reason Losco and Baird (1982) found for the minimal 
impact of sociobiology literature on the discipline in the years 
1975-1980 involved the paucity of papers with an empirical bent 
demonstrating the actual use of sociobiological principles in 
accounting for political behavior. The literature from 1981 to 
1990 show a marked increase in attempts to apply sociobiology 
directly to the study of political phenomena. Fifty seven of 
the total entries (20%) reviewed involve some type of empirical 
application using historical data, ethological observation, game 
theoretic modeling or experimentation. Some of the approaches 


stress "primary" sociobiological principles noting the fitness 


consequences for behavior and its evolution. Other studies 


reflect a "broad" approach in which naturalistic studies of 
behaviors are not explicitly tied to reproductive consequences. 
After reviewing a sample from each of these approaches, we will 
asses the impact of these studies for advancing a sociobiological 
understanding of political behavior. 


1.Ethological Applications 


Among the ethological applications surveyed, some involved 
the study of children (e.g., Barner Barry, 1986), others involved 
comparisons between human and nonhuman populations on a variety 
of specific behaviors (G. Schubert, 1983, 1986). Still others 
studied the behaviors of actual political leaders. An 
examination of one of the more noteworthy studies in this last 
category will reveal how ethological methods can contribute to 
the study of politics in real political settings. 

James Schubert has long been pioneering methods for 


observing political actors in real-life settings from the 
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standpoint of political attention and communication. His 1988 
APSA study explores the relationship between age and leadership 
style. Schubert developed a variety of means for measuring the 
interactions among mayors and city council members in public 
meetings in a sample of 24 small rural and suburban municipal 
councils from the East, South and Midwest. Schubert correlated 
the chronological age of mayors with measures of verbal activity, 
tracing how often mayors spoke in managing council deliberations. 
These measures relied on both audio recording and written 


transcripts. Schubert found that activity levels varied 


curvilinearly with age with most.activity taking place when a 


mayor was in his/her mid forties and fifties. Intervening 
factors related to group structure including type of city, 
population, and nature of political structures had little or no 
effect on the results but there was an interactive effect between 
age and experience such that inexperience was associated with 
less activity regardless of age. 

Schubert does not examine fitness consequences of such 
behavior nor does he explore any genetic level understanding of 
observed phenotypical behavior. Avoidance of such considerations 
is characteristic of much of the ethological literature. For 
example, Glendon Schubert (1983, 1985) has analyzed judicial 
behavior with the use ethological measures, but he specifically 
eschews any sociobiological interpretations (1981). At most one 
could say such an approach characterizes a "broad" sociobiology 


perspective. 


There are ethological studies, however, which do rely on 
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"primary" sociobiological concepts to explain the "ultimate" 
(evolutionary) reasons for the emergence of observed behavior. 
For example, Masters used observations of subjects exposed to 
naturalistic facial displays characteristic of our own and other 
species to chart a range of human responses. He goes on to 
explore the fitness consequences of processing facial cues in the 
manner observed (e.g., 1989b). To the extent that Masters 
manipulates variables presented to sample populations, however, 
his work can be classified as "experimental" and will be examined 
separately below. 


2.Game Theoretic Applications 


Robert Axelrod has done pioneering work on the evolution of 


certain behaviors and norms. While he assumes an evolutionary 
framework and base, his major contribution comes in the 
generation of computer simulations or games in which various 
strategies emerge on the basis of assigned payoffs and losses. 
For example, in his 1986 study, Axelrod posited an n person game 
in which each player had two types of choices: whether to cheat 
(say, on an exam) at the potential cost of being seen (defined as 
boldness) or whether to punish an observed cheater (defined as 
vengefulness). Boldness and vengeance are each assigned points 
in terms of gains or losses. Axelrod assumes a norm to be 
established when a stable strategy emerges which promotes 
vengefulness over boldness. Ina reiterated series of computer 
simulations, it was found that boldness levels fell off rapidly 
due to increased payoffs for vengefulness. "Then gradually the 
amount of vengefulness also fell because there was no direct 


incentive to pay the enforcement cost of punishing a defector. 
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Once vengeance became rare, the average level of boldness rose 
again and the norm completely collapsed. Moreover, the collapse 
was a stable outcome" (p.1109). During the course of his 
discussion, Axelrod makes reference to biological evolution, but 
this is clearly not his major concern. For Axelrod, evolution 
involves the relative success one strategy gains in relation to 
others in repeated rounds of play. "The evolutionary approach 
dictates that strategies proving relatively effective are more 
likely to be employed in the future while less effective 


strategies are dropped" (1109). Thus, the type of evolutionary 


theory Axelrod employs is more social in nature than biological. 


While he believes natural selection mirrors such game theoretic 
models, his ateunion is not focused on reproductive outcomes but 
on behavioral outcomes in the face of any biologically or 
socially imposed strictures. 

Other political scientists have tied game theoretic models 
more explicitly to fitness outcomes associated with political 
behavior. Masters (1983), for example, uses the model of the 
prisoners’ dilemma to discuss the evolution of the state. His 
approach is largely theoretic, relying heavily on comparative 
anthropological and ethological data for support, and is subject 
to the same strengths and limitations associated with game 


theoretic and comparative models discussed below. 


3. Comparative Analysis 


A number of political scientists use comparative data to 
establish a case for biological predispositions for behavior. 


The analysis may be drawn from macrolevel data on nation-states 
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(E.g., Corning, 1983; Corning and Hines,1988; Willhoite, 1986), 
from cross species comparisons (Falger, van der Dennen and Irwin, 
1989;), or from historical analysis of the practices of political 
elites and followers (Balch, 1986). This approach involves 
specifying a particular hypothesis raised by sociobiological 
theory and searching for comparative data which support or 
disconfirm it. The presumption is that the widespread existence 
of a behavior or set of behaviors across various cultures and 
various time periods or across related species indicates an 
hereditable component with some fitness consequences. 


One example of this approach, using historical data, is 


provided by Stephen Balch (1986). Balch takes an unabashedly 


sociobiological view in which inclusive fitness is assumed to 
drive individual and cultural strategies over time. If this is 
so, he argues, then political loyalty beyond the level of kin 
should be tenuous with frequent contests between loyalty to 
family and loyalty to broader political community. With this 
sociobiological framework in mind, he searches for historic 
measures in bureaucratic settings which might have been used to 
limit such conflicts of loyalty. Data is supplied from a review 
of the use of castration, celibacy and kidnaping in preindustrial 
societies. 

Castration, Balch argues, obviously removed for court 
eunuchs any temptation to tamper with the inclusive fitness of 
the ruler. Because of their minimal threat to royal fitness, 
eunuchs often assumed positions of close proximity to the ruler 
and access to power. Eunuchs were well suited for dealing with 


intimate affairs of rulers since they lacked descendants 
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competing for their loyalty and with whom they might share 
wealth. Wealth acquired by eunuchs over their lifetimes often 
reverted to the monarch or the monarch’s family upon death. 

Celibacy is another technique which freed the individual 
for service to others beyond kin. Though of limited value in 
stemming procreation when practiced in the Roman Church, celibacy 
did serve at least to keep wealth within the church without 
diversion to individual families. Administrative celibacy was 
also used among Janissary corps in the Ottoman Empire and and 
among Zulu tribes in Africa. 

Kidnaping and adoption served to remove individuals from 


families and to secure allegiance to non kin among Abbasid 


Caliphs in the ninth century. It was also reflected in the 


practices of Fatimid and Ayyubid rulers of Egypt and among slave 
economies around the world. Once again, kidnaping served to 
separate individuals from kin and to enforce loyalty to non- 
related others. 

Balch goes on to say that many practices in modern state and 
private bureaucracies mimic these earlier measures. For example, 
the use of titles by corporate enterprises, state mandated 
removal of individuals from kin for extended periods (e.g. 
military service, public education), and the use of kin terms in 
fraternal organizations all serve to undermine "natural" 
attachments to kin for the service of broader communities. The 
extensive use of these devices demonstrates, according to Balch, 
the extreme measures necessary for societies to sever the deep 


ties to kin captured by the concept of inclusive fitness. 
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4. Experimental Applications 


Only a few political scientists have attempted experimental 
methods in the testing of sociobiological principles (e.g., 
Johnson, Ratwick, and Sawyer, 1987; Masters, 1989b). Roger Masters 
has for quite some time used experimental methods to explore 
biopolitical hypotheses. Most notably, he and his colleagues at 
Dartmouth have investigated responses by viewers to visual 
displays by public figures. These have yielded interesting 
conclusions regarding the generality and interpretation of facial 
displays. Until recently, these experiments provided data very 


much like the ethological studies by G. Schubert discussed above. 


The conclusions provided interesting information about biological 


aspects of behavior but they were not always explicitly tied to 
sociobiological theory. In 1989, Masters published a work in 
which such connections were made much more directly. Starting 
with the sociobiological premise that males and females process 
information differently partly on the basis of fitness strategies 
for which evolution has fashioned each sex, Masters reasons that 
males are more likely to form fluid and shifting bonds while 
females can be expected "to form stronger bonds to specific 
others in their social group, especially since social bonding 
increases the possibility of helping and reciprocal altruism" 
(1989b:14). Such reasoning leads Masters to consider five 
hypotheses about the way males and females differ in processing 
political stimuli: l.males are more likely to attend to 
individual social cues while females relate each cue to a global 
assessment of the stimulus; 2. males are more likely to attend to 


competitive displays while females will tend to rely more on 
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prior attitudes and bonds to individuals; 3.males are more likely 
to have strongly developed attitudes about abstract political 
issues or ideologies while females are more likely to respond to 
leaders; 4. prior attitude and attachment to a leader is a better 
predictor of emotional response for females while ideology, party 
preference, and issue agreement are more salient for males; 5. 
females are more likely to focus on and react positively toward 
hedonic displays whereas males will attend more closely to 
agonistic displays. 


Masters compiles information from a variety of life sciences 


including neurobiology, primate ethology, cognitive psychology 


and anthropology to make his case for the linkages between levels 
of analysis. | But his major contribution is on the empirical 
testing of his propositions by exposing groups of males and 
females to images of political figures. In these experiments, 
subjects were asked to react to a series of displays by political 
figures on video tape. Displays included happy/reassurance, 
anger/threat, and fear/evasion dimensions. In addition, 
information about subjects’ prior attitudes, political 
orientation, and party preference, as well as gender, were coded 
and tested against their responses to the visual stimuli. 

Masters finds that there is sufficient evidence to accept 

five -hypotheses he offers. Moreover, he asserts there is 
sufficient cross level correspondence of his findings to 
ethological findings in closely related species to assume a link 


between evolutionary function and proximate causation. Masters 


concludes that he has taken a large step in showing the 
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falsifiability of sociobiology and its potential utility for 
study of politics (p.26). 
Evaluation of Sociobiological Studies 

Perhaps the first and most obvious conclusion that can be 
drawn from sampling these papers and methods is that those which 
represent what we term a "broad" sociobiological framework (in 
that they examine the potential biological basis of social 
behavior but do not focus on reproductive consequences) do little 
to test the fundamental utility of sociobiology per se. These 
authors should not be faulted on this account since many 


employing ethological measures eschew any ties to sociobiology. 


Clearly these studies are useful in" addressing the relationship 


between biolegical factors (e.g., aging) and political factors 
(e.g.,activity or "leadership"); but it should be kept in mind 
that they examine phenotypical traits which vary in a number of 
ways not limited to the physiological level alone. Age, for 
example, is not simply a biological variable but also a social 
variable. Age means different things in different contexts. How 
might a study like Jim Schubert’s fare in a society which 
emphasized greater reverence for age than does our own? Social 
behavior necessarily means interaction between phenotype and 
phenotype. How do phenotypical attributes of Council members 
contribute to observed behavior of leaders? Would older 
political leaders appear more active when faced with a more 
deferential audience? Cross cultural duplications of studies 
like Schubert’s might be helpful here. But the studies must 
reflect wide cultural differences. Glen Schubert’s (1985) study 


of judicial behavior in Switzerland and South Africa provides a 
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good start, but we must learn how behavior differs,if at all,in 
non-Western, non-industrialized societies as well. 

Ethological approaches using cross-species analysis are 
quite useful in suggesting ideas for future research regarding 
the fitness strategies employed in particular environments. But 
these approaches too are subject to difficulties. As Powers 
(1991) has pointed out, we can’t be truly sure that behaviors we 
are witnessing are truly "native." Subject investigation often 
distorts findings in subtle ways even in the study of nonhumans. 


She speculates, for example, that the aggressivity Jane Goodall 


attributed to Gombe Stream chimps during her second visit was a 


result of investigator-induced food provisioning and not a 
"natural" punevior associated with chimps in non-provisioned 
ecological settings. 

Political scientists have long demonstrated a sensitivity to 
the difficulties involved in making comparisons between humans 
and other species. They have been insistent, for example, about 
carefully distinguishing homology (similar phylogenetic function) 
from analogy (similar function through different evolutionary 
pattern) in understanding behavior - (Peterson and 
Somit,1978; Masters, 1973). In addition, it hardly needs 
restatement that uniqueness of species is as important as 
continuity across a range of related species. Even Wilson, after 
reconsideration of the imperial language used in his 1975 work, 
has come to admit: "The proper study of man is, for reasons that 


now transcend anthropocentrism, man" (1978:13). 


Game theoretic approaches are useful in revealing how 
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behaviors involving costs and benefits may have evolved to the 
point of establishing a steady equilibrium or evolutionary stable 
strategy. But these models abstract from the complexity of 
biology-environment interaction by focusing on only a few 

many ecological factors contributing to behavior display. In 
real environments, any change in one parameter may effect changes 
in hundreds of related factors, any one of which can change the 
direction of evolutionary pressure. As Kitcher (1985) notes, 
while game theoretic modeling is useful for establishing 
evolutionary possibilities, "if we want to explain the actual 


evolutionary history, the we shall have to explain the prior 


fixing of costs and benefits" (p. 104) 


At best, then, game theoretic models are overly 
simplistic. At worst, they rely on a rational choice view of the 
organism in which the individual is a passive actor responding to 
benefits or constraints presented in the environment. Aside from 
the fact that this model ignores important perception biases 
built into the organism which might steer the individual away 
from optimal solutions(Peterson, 1986), it tells us nothing about 
proximate mechanisms the organism employs to achieve fitness. The 
approach treats individuals as interchangeable "empty" organisms 
(White, 1992) rather than taking note of significant factors 
(e.g., sex differences) we already know are related to different 
strategies for coping with environmental exigencies. Thus, 
game theoretic models are quite limited in the information they 
yield about actual evolutionary factors. 

Comparative approaches which utilize cross cultural or 


historical.data in suggesting evolutionary roots of behavior are 
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perhaps most prone to difficulties. Such approaches suggest 
plausible behaviors which advance fitness and subsequently look 
for examples of similar behaviors either across cultures or 
across time to uncover data which resembles the expected results. 
Universality across cultures or time is generally used as the 
basis for confirming ties to inclusive fitness. This method may 
be useful in suggesting plausible scenarios for the development 
of fitness strategies. However, that is all they are capable of 
effecting. To be fair, most of the applicants of this approach 


claim no more. Nevertheless, this approach is easily rejected on 


the grounds that it lacks systematic testing. The recounting of 


plausible scenarios which accord with a sociobiological 
explanation amounts to what Lewontin has called "imaginative 
reconstruction." “One simply thinks about a species past or 
present and literally invents a reason why a certain trait should 
have been favored by natural selection. All human 
sociobiological explanation is of this kind" (1979: 12). While 
Lewontin overstates his case (it is certainly legitimate to 
use comparative data to create plausible scenarios for the 
evolution of particular traits and behaviors), it is nevertheless 
true that historical applications are difficult to demonstrate. 
Experimental studies offer the greatest opportunity for 
testing and demonstrating biological hypotheses. But such 
demonstrations may be limited to the operation of proximate 
mechanisms. These studies allow for control of a number of 


intervening variables and for the testing of alternate 


hypotheses, thus giving greater confidence in conclusions 
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reached. For example, Masters (1989b) demonstrates that modes of 
perception appear to be different for males and females even when 
factors like party preference and previous attitudes are 
controlled. But the confidence one gets from such findings 
derives primarily from the ability they yield in making sense of 
differences at the proximate level of operation. What Masters 
has demonstrated is that modes of political perception differ 
between males and females. This is interesting and highly 
significant. The fact that such differences accord with 
hypotheses drawn from sociobiological theory is interesting but 


we cannot say they confirm sociobiological theory since there is 


no direct test of the fitness consequences these different 


perceptions engender. Do males who stray from the evolved 
perception pattern fare less well than other males in terms of 
reproductive fitness? Are there alternatives to either pattern 
of perception which actually increase fitness? 

The biggest challenge facing political scientists who hope 
to incorporate a "primary" sociobiological perspective within the 
discipline is to devise means of testing fitness consequences of 
different courses of politically relevant behavior. Until such 
tests are found and utilized, the impact of sociobiology in 
political science will be negligible. This is no small hurdle. 

Wilson writes: "“Adaptiveness means simply that if an individual 
displayed the traits, he stood a greater chance of having his 
genes represented in the next generation than if he did not 
display these traits. The differential advantage among 
individuals in this strictest sense is called fitness" (1978:32). 


Demonstrations of fitness, then, require the demonstration that 
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those who display certain characteristics in particular 
environments are more likely to leave offspring who grow to 
reproductive age or to enhance the survival of related others who 
go on to reproduce (inclusive fitness). In some species with 
short life spans, this kind of demonstration is not difficult and 
has produced results that have advanced the cause of evolutionary 
theory. In humans, the problem of demonstrating reproductive 
fitness as measured by surviving kin and offspring who grow to 
reproductive age is complicated in several important ways. For 


example, as sociobiologists know, there are two kinds of 


reproductive strategies which individuals may follow. In 


unstable environments where chances of survival are low, the best 
parental strategy may be to reproduce in large numbers with the 
result that at ieast some will grow to reproductive age to pass 
their genes to yet another generation. This is called "r" 
selection. In more stable environments, usually with greater 
abundance, the better parental strategy may be to invest more 
time and effort in the nurturing of a few individuals who will 
likely survive to reproductive age. This is known as "k" 
selection. In measuring either type of fitness, one may test 
prospectively (future generations) or retrospectively by 
investigating past reproductive patterns (Rosenberg, 1985). The 
problem with evaluating the adaptiveness of any trait comes with 
making adequate comparisons among individuals employing different 
reproductive strategies. While one individual may leave more 


progeny (one measure of fitness), fewer may survive to 


reproductive age than someone exhibiting a control behavior who 
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leaves fewer children each of whom survived to reproduce (also a 
measure of fitness). Further, the hypothesized adaptiveness of 
the trait may fade when the fitness results of "r" and "k" 
reproductive strategies are compared. Individuals with differing 
traits from two different communities may have the same number of 
surviving reproducers yielding an equivalent fitness rate. There 
is some evidence that this may be the case in comparing traits of 
poor African Americans with those of more affluent white 
Americans (Rushton and Bogaert, 1987). For the former, having 


more children may insure a rate of reproductive success 


equivalent to that of whites who follow "k" strategy. Comparing 


the relative fitness value of hypothesized adaptive traits where 
fitness is measured in terms of differing reproductive strategies 
may thus be something like comparing apples with oranges. 

A second methodological concern related to fitness 
measurement involves the time dimension one utilizes. Does one 
count fitness over a single generation or over several? The 
problems involved in testing fitness of a particular behavior or 
trait can be understood by looking at an example cited by 
anthropologist William Durham (1991). Durham studied various 
Tibetan marriage systems including a type of fraternal polyandry 
practiced in harsh environments of the Tibetan plateau 
which has existed since antiquity. This system, it has long been 
believed, had survived as a means to consolidate household 
economic resources within and between generations. Using 
inclusive fitness theory, Durham had argued that this practice 
(though consciously sustained on the basis of proximate 


“reasons"). had been successful because it results in greater 
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inclusive fitness for participants. Given the nomadic 
lifestyles of thongpa males in the region studied by Durham, men 
had concerns regarding the fidelity of the women they left 
behind. But, having one’s "wife" mate with a related other (stay- 
at-home brother), while not as advantageous for an individual 
male as having her mate exclusively with him, would at least 
insure "sharing the same blood" as the thongpa say (p. 78) or, in 
inclusive fitness terms, sharing the same genes. 

Beall and Goldstein (1981) reconsidered the fitness account 


advanced by Durham. Using detailed demographic figures they show 


that the reproductive success of. males who marry and reproduce 


polyandrously is, after one generation, substantially less than 
it is for chews who marry monogomously. They use fertility 
statistics to generate first generation comparisons of inclusive 
fitness for males marrying in various combinations of monogamy 
and fraternal polyandry. They found the average inclusive 
fitness for a male with three brothers is nearly five times 
greater if all brothers marry monogomously than if they all marry 
polyandrously. 

Durham responded by questioning the time dimension used by 
Beall and Goldstein and devised a method for calculating longer 
term fitness. Using a computer model to "simulate history," he 
attempted to determine what would be the consequences to thongpa 
males in sticking with the marriage practice versus moving to 
alternative marriage practices in the same ecological environment 


over time. He found that while alternate strategies do increase 


reproductive fitness initially, deleterious consequences related 
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to resource availability emerge over time with a subsequent 
decline in reproductive fitness for thongpa males over several 
generations. Whereas the polyandrous approach may involve short 
term fitness losses, it results in long term gains when measured 
over ten generations. 

The example illustrates the problem social scientists face 
in determining what time dimension to utilize in measuring 
fitness. Measurement over one generation may not be enough to 
account for the emergence of a particular adaptive trait or 
practice. Yet, how does one then explain the loss in 


fitness suffered by individuals in the short term? 


Finally, it must be kept in mind that even if the above 


difficulties-involved with measuring fitness were overcome, 
identifying particular traits or practices as "adaptive" assumes 
these items can be isolated from other individual and 

group behaviors which impact fitness. As Mayr (1982) notes "To 
be sure, organisms on the whole are well adapted to their 
environment because those that were not had too low.a 
reproductive success to survive. But this does not mean that 
every aspect of the phenotype of an organism is optimal in its 
construction and functional efficiency" (p. 591). 

Noting these difficulties should not be construed to mean 
that no tests of fitness hypotheses in humans are possible. As 
noted, social scientists in other fields (most notably 
anthropology) have made a good beginning. Political scientists 


must build on their work and find ways to demonstrate the fitness 


consequences of different political arrangements. 
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The Future of Sociobiology in Political Science 

Writing about the impact of biopolitics in the political 
science discipline in 1980, Albert Somit wrote that the next five 
to ten years was the maximum amount of time advocates could 
continue to prophesy or speculate about the potential utility of 
biology to the discipline without delivering empirical results. 
The review of the literature of sociobiological approaches 
discussed above demonstrates that there has been some progress in 
this direction. To be sure, many of the approaches reviewed were 
only tangentially related to the kind of gene level study 


consistent with "primary" sociobiological theory. Yet, a good 


number of contributors have attempted to incorporate innovative 


methods for utilizing a sociobiological frame of analysis. 

Still, as we have seen,the difficulties involved in directly 
demonstrating fitness consequences of political behaviors remains 
a challenge for those who wish to expand a sociobiological 
perspective in the discipline. All in all, sociobiology appears 
to have a tenacious but tenuous foothold in the discipline. 

The impact of biology on the discipline--let alone a 
sociobiological approach--is likely to be made increasingly 
difficult by social science’s drift toward postmodernism with its 
emphasis on linguistic assessment and critique. The denunciation 
of biological approaches as "capitalist and patriarchal" 
(Haraway, 1991:66-67), while not universally espoused, may keep 
scholars from investigating biological factors for themselves and 
may dissuade foundations from investing in research in this area.? 


To be sure there are hopeful signs as well. The recent past- 


President of the American Political Science Association has 
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adopted a kiological approach in some of his studies (Wilson and 
Herrnstein,1985) and incorporated a biological perspective into 
his Presidential address (Wilson, 1992)--although not 


acknowledging political scientists who have contributed to this 


field for over a generation. Yet, those who believe sociobiology 


has much to offer the study of politics have their work cut out 


for them. 
NOTES 


1. The definitional categories employed by Losco and Baird (1982) 
seemed to make sense in the early days of sociobiology because of 
the fluidity of the enterprise. .They seem to make less sense 
today because sociobiology has become a clealry delineated 
approach characterized by the study of fitness consequences of 
social action while other types of biological study (e.g., 
ethological approaches) can either be studied independently of 
sociobiology or in a sociobiological context. Nevertheless, the 
categories of "primary" and "broad" sociobiology are retained 
here for both continuity sake and for allowing comparison between 
early (1975-1980) and later periods (1981-1990) of development. 


2. Political science authors were identified by use of the most 
recent edition of the APSA Biographical Index. Since not all 
political scientists are included in this index, some may be 
inappropriately excluded from the current analysis. 


3. Critics often object to the use of sociobiology in the social 
sciences on ethical grounds. This author does not deny the 
potential for abuse of sociobiological application. Yet, as 
Degler (1991) has demonstrated, most political scientists have 
scrupulously avoided using sociobiology for narrow ideological 
purposes. 
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ARE CONGRESSIONAL TERM LIMITS CONSTITUTIONAL? 
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"The question ... is a question deeply interesting to the 
United States; but, happily, not of an intricacy proportioned to 
its interest. It seems only necessary to recognize certain prin- 
ciples, supposed to have been long and well established, to 
decide it." 

-- Marbury v. Madisont 


INTRODUCTION 
In 1990, Colorado voters approved an initiative measure 
amending the state constitution to limit the terms of the state's 


representatives in Congress to two consecutive terms for Senators 


and six consecutive terms for Representatives.2 In 1992, an 


additional 13 states approved initiatives limiting Congressional 
terms and a fourteenth, Missouri, approved a measure that becomes 
effective only if and when half the states have adopted similar 
limits.3 Each of these measures limited Senators to two terms 


and Representatives to from three to six terms. 


1. 5 U.S. (1 Cranch) 137, 176 (1803). 

2. Colo. Const. Art. 18, § 9a. Terms are regarded as con- 
secutive under the Colorado limit unless they are separated by at 
least four years. 

3. 50 CO Weekly Reports 3593-94 (November 7, 1992). As of 
late August, 1993, the initiatives passed by several of these 
states had not yet appeared in supplements to the state statutes 
or on the major on-line legal databases. In the following list- 
ing, where no citation is given, the information is based on CQ 
Weekly Reports, supra. The number of terms referred to is the 
maximum number of terms permitted for Representatives. In each 
case, Senators are limited to two terms. The limits vary con- 
siderably on matters such as whether they are "life-long" or of 
limited duration; whether they apply to consecutive terms or a 
stated number of terms or years of service within a specified 
period; the way they treat partial terms; and so on. 

Arizona: Ariz. Const. Art. 7, § 8. Three terms. 

Arkansas: Three terms. 

California: Elections Code § 25003. Three terms. 

Florida: Fla. Const. Art. 6, § 4. Four terms. 
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During the same short period, numerous initiatives imposing 
term limits on state and local officials have been approved, in 
some cases as part of the same measures imposing congressional 
term limits. Although state and local term limits may be chal- 
lenged as violative of federal constitutional rights, especially 
under the First Amendment and the Equal Protection Clause of the 


Fourteenth Amendment, the prospects for such challenges are not 


bright, and we shall not be concerned with them here. 4 


Michigan: Mich. Const. Art. 2, § 10. Three terms. 

Missouri: Mo. Const. Art. 3, § 45(a). Four terms. As men- 
tioned in the text, this provision is not effective until 
half the states adopt Congressional term limits. 

Montana: Three terms. 

Nebraska: Four terms. 

North Dakota: N. Dak. Cent. Code § 16.1-01-13. Six terms. 
The limit is a combined one for Senate and House, and 
goes into effect after an individual has served a total 
of twelve years in Congress. A "back-up" provision, § 
16.1-01-13.1, which goes into effect only if the "life- 
long" feature of the primary section is ruled unconstitu- 
tional, removes the disqualification effected by the 
limit after a two-year period. 

Ohio: Ohio Const. Art. V, § 8. Four terms. 

Oregon: Or. Const. Art. 2, § 20. Three terms. 

South Dakota: Six terms. 

Washington: Three terms. 

Wyoming: Wyo. Code § 22-5-104. Three terms. 

4. Such a challenge was rejected in Legislature v. Eu, 816 
P.2d 1309 (Cal. 1991), cert denied 112 S.Ct. 1292 (1992), cert 
denied sub nom Californians for Citizen Government v. Legisla- 
ture, 112 S.Ct. 1293 (1992). Challenges are also possible under 
state constitutional provisions, either on the ground that the 
particular measure is beyond the scope of the initiative process 
or substantively invalid. In Legislature v. Eu, supra, chal- 
lenges under the Calfornia single-subject rule and under the rule 
that prevents the initiative from being used for constitutional 
"revisions" as opposed to "amendments" were rejected. In Opinion 
of the Justices, 623 A.2d 1258 (Me. 1993), the Maine Supreme 
Judicial Court rejected a contention that the qualifications set 
forth in the state constitution for certain offices were 
exclusive, in which case they would have barred a proposed 
statutory initiative adding term limits to these offices. 
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Congressional term limits stand on much thinner ice, for they 
are vulnerable to challenge based on the Qualifications Clauses 
of the United States Constitution.> Until 1968, it was almost 
universally agreed by judicial and non-judicial authorities that 
these clauses, together with a few other provisions elsewhere in 
the Constitution, constituted the exclusive qualifications for 
members of the House and Senate. This view was authoritatively 


approved by the Supreme Court in Powell v. McCormack.© Term 


limits purport to add qualifications to those specified by the 
Constitution and therefore are void. 

This orthodox view is set forth in Part I of this paper. 
However, in light of several recent articles, some of excellent 


quality, that have explored the matter thoroughly, it will not be 


necessary here to provide much more than a summary. 7 Indeed, 


were it not for two recent developments, one in scholarly com- 

mentary and the other in the efforts of term limit proponents to 
evade the problems posed by the Qualifications Clause, even the 
importance of the issue would not warrant an additional paper on 


the subject. 


5. Art. I, § 2, cl. 2 (House of Representatives); Art. I, § 
3, cl. 3 (Senate). 

6. 395 U.S. 486 (1969). 

7. See Brendan Barnicle, "Congressional Term Limits: 
Unconstitutional by Initiative," 67 Washington Law Review 415 
(1992); Erik H. Corwin, "Limits on Legislative Terms: Legal and 
Policy Implications," 28 Harvard Journal on Legislation 569 
(1991); Troy Andrew Eid & Jim Kolbe, "The New Anti-Federalisn: 
The Constitutionality of State-Imposed Limits on Congressional 
Terms of Office," 69 Denver University Law Review 1 (1992); 
Martin E. Latz, "The Constitutionality of State-Passed Con- 
gressional Term Limits," 25 Akron Law Review 155 (1991); Joshua 
Levy, "Can They Throw the Bums Out? The Constitutionality of 
State-Imposed Congressional Term Limits," 80 Georgetown Law 
Journal 1913 (1992). 
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Given the intense political support for term limits and the 
various academic incentives that encourage challenging conven- 
tional wisdom wherever it may be found, it is both predictable 
and fitting that two young writers, Roderick M. Hills, Jr.,® and 
Stephen Safranek,? should have come forward with vigorous and 


original defenses of the state-enacted Congressional term 


limits.19 on the other hand, there is little glory in defending 


conventional wisdom. A writer with a different set of qualities 
is wanted here: unimaginative, unambitious, middle-aged, and 
tenured. I have heard the call. Part II of this paper attempts 


to demonstrate that for all the intelligence and zeal that Hills 


8. Roderick M. Hills, Jr., "A Defense of State Constitutional 
Limits on Federal Congressional Terms," 53 University of 
Pittsburgh Law Review 97 (1991). 

9. Stephen J. Safranek, "Term Limitations: Do the Winds of 
Change Blow Unconstitutional?" 26 Creighton Law Review 321 
(1993). 

10. An additional published defense of the constitutionality 
of Congressional term limits is contained in excerpts from briefs 
by Cleta Deatherage Mitchell, filed in Florida litigation, and 
set forth in Limiting Legislative Terms 252-53 and 257-61 (Gerald 
Benjamin & Michael J. Malbin, 1992). Since this argument makes 
virtually no reference to the Qualifications Clauses, it can 
hardly be taken seriously. In fairness to Mitchell, only 
excerpts are set forth in the Benjamin & Malbin volume, and I 
have not consulted the original briefs. For Mitchell's policy 
arguments in favor of Congressional term limits, see Cleta 
Deatherage Mitchell, "Limiting Congressional Terms: A Return to 
Fundamental Democracy," 7 Journal of Law & Politics 733 (1991). 

Another defender of term limits argues that amending the Con- 
stitution to allow a single four-year term for Representatives 
and a single eight-year term for Senators would advance the 
general purposes of the framers of the Constitution under modern 
circumstances. See James C. Otteson, "A Constitutional Analysis 
of Congressional Term Limits: Improving Representative Legisla- 
tion Under the Constitution," 41 DePaul Law Review 1 (1991). 
Despite his title, Otteson does not argue that term limits can be 
imposed without a constitutional amendment. See id. at 35 n.162. 
For a response to Otteson's general argument, see Steven R. 
Greenberger, "Democracy and Congressional Tenure," 41 DePaul Law 
Review 37 (1991). 


and Safranek have brought to their task, their arguments have no 
merit. 

Many of the proponents of congressional term limit initia- 
tives have understood the constitutional vulnerability of their 
proposals. Some have responded with the wistful hope that if 
their measures are struck down, their federal representatives 
"will continue voluntarily to observe the wishes of the people" 
as reflected in the unconstitutional provisions.11 Others, less 
wistfully, have sought to evade the Qualifications Clauses by 
preventing candidates who have exceeded the limits from having 
their names placed on the ballot rather than declaring them 
ineligible to be elected. Since such candidates, at least 
theoretically, could be elected by write-in votes, proponents 
hope the restriction will not be regarded as a "qualification" 
for constitutional purposes. For want of a better term, I shall 
refer to provisions of this type as "quasi-term limits" and, 
where the contrast is pertinent, to restrictions that make the 


candidate ineligible to be elected or to serve as "absolute term 


limits."12 part III of this paper argues that quasi-term limits 


probably violate the Qualifications Clause but that even if they 
do not, they almost surely violate associational and equal 


protection rights of voters. Most importantly, barring a drastic 


11. This language appears in the Colorado, Michigan, and Mis- 
souri initiatives. 

12. The provisions adopted in Arizona, California, Florida, 
North Dakota, and Wyoming are quasi-term limits, while those 
adopted in Colorado, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, and Oregon are 
absolute. For the reason stated in note 3, supra, I am currently 
unable to categorize the provisions adopted in Arkansas, Montana, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, and Washington. 
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and unlikely retreat from some of the Supreme Court's recent 
decisions, quasi-term limits certainly violate the associational 
rights of political parties. 

Before turning to the substantive constitutional arguments, 
it is worth pointing out one respect in which this issue differs 
from much constitutional litigation. When state action is chal- 
lenged as a denial, say, of due process, equal protection, or 
First Amendment rights, some form of balancing test is ordinarily 
applied. Much constitutional jurisprudence in the last thirty 
years has been preoccupied with the "level of review" to be 
applied in particular cases, by which is meant the degree of 
justification the state must offer if the infringement of 
individual rights is to be permitted. When balancing occurs, 
inevitably the wisdom of the challenged policy is considered. 

The question considered in this paper is of a different 
nature. If term limits establish a qualification for Congress 
that states are not authorized to enact, then they are 
unconstitutional, no matter how compelling the need for such 
limits may be. Contrariwise, if states are permitted to 
establish additional qualifications to those set forth in the 
Constitution, or if term limits do not constitute the type of 
qualification that is forbidden, then the states may adopt term 


limits, no matter how disastrous some of us may believe them to 


be.13. Even in the case of quasi-term limits challenged as 


13. As we shall see, there is a modicum of balancing required 
to determine whether certain forms of regulation constitute 
"qualifications" barred by the Constitution, but this balancing 
employs a very limited set of criteria, having nothing to do with 
the policy debate on term limits. 


violating the Equal Protection Clause and the First Amendment, 
what the state must justify is not a term limit but the omission 
of qualified candidates from the ballot. 

To be sure, no one would be surprised to learn there was a 


statistical correlation between belief in term limits as policy 


and belief in their constitutionality.14 Nevertheless, it will 


be possible in this paper to leave aside the heated debate on the 
pros and cons of term limits.15 
I. ORTHODOXY 


A. The qualifications set forth in the Constitution are 


exclusive. 


Article I, § 2, cl. 2 of the Constitution, sets forth three 

qualifications for members of the House of Representatives: 
No person shall be a Representative who shall not have 
attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven 
years a citizen of the United States, and who shall, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of that state in which he shall 
be chosen. 

Qualifications for Senators are stated in virtually identical 

language in Art. I, § 3, cl. 3, except that the minimum age is 


thirty and the period of citizenship is nine years. A few addi- 


tional qualifications of less general scope are contained 


14. I, for one, oppose congressional term limits 
strenuously--primarily because they seem to me to seriously 
impair the potential for effective legislative leadership, by 
creating a perennial lame-duck situation--and, as this paper 
indicates, I believe they are unconstitutional. However, I also 
served as co-chair of a campaign committee that in 1990 
unsuccessfully opposed a California initiative that limited terms 
in the state legislature. Yet, I have never publicly or 
privately expressed a belief that those term limits violated the 
United States Constitution. 

15. For a range of views, see Limiting Legislative Terms, 
supra, note 10. 
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elsewhere in the Constitution, such as a provision permitting 


disqualification from holding federal office, presumably includ- 


ing Congress, aS a permissible punishment in impeachment cases;16 


and a provision barring from Congress persons who, after taking 


an oath to support the Constitution, engage in insurrection.17 


26. 3, ei. F 

17. Amendment 14, § 3. Congress is authorized to waive this 
restriction by two-thirds vote. 

P. Allan Dionisopoulos, "A Commentary on the Constitutional 
Issues in the Powell and Related Cases," 17 Journal of Public Law 
103, 111-15 (1968), argued that because there were qualifications 
outside the Qualifications Clauses, earlier scholars had been 
wrong to conclude that the Qualifications Clauses were intended 
to be exclusive. The point is of little consequence, for the 
question is not whether the Qualifications Clauses provide the 
exclusive qualifications for Congress, but whether the Constitu- 
tion does. The fact that the Constitution contains a few exotic 
qualifications in sections focused on other questions, such as 
the permissible punishments in impeachment cases, does not sup- 
port Dionisopolous' ultimate contention that Congress is 
authorized to create new qualifications. In any event, to avoid 
possible misunderstandin, when this paper refers in general to 
the Qualifications Clauses, it is intended to include not only 
the two major clauses but all the qualifications for Congress 
contained in the Constitution. 

Dionisopolous made a similar but even stranger argument based 
on Art. VI, cl. 3, which provides that "no religious test shall 
ever be required as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States." Dionisopolous contends that the 
prohibition of religious tests for Congress suggests the permis- 
sibility of non-religious tests. Id., at 118-20. What this 
overlooks is that the religious test provision is not directed 
particularly at Congress, but at all federal officials. Assuming 
that there is a negative implication in the Qualifications 
Clause, Dionisopolous is correct to point out that insofar as it 
applies to Congress, the religious test provision is redundant. 
But the redundancy does not cast doubt on the negative implica- 
tion. To have made an exception in the religious test clause for 
member of Congress would not simply have eliminated a redundancy 
but would have created confusion and the possible implication 
that a religious test could be applied to Congress. 

Dionisopolous' argument regarding the constitutional 
qualifications appearing outside the Qualifications Clauses is 
responded to in greater detail by Levy, supra note 7, at 1932-33. 
In general, since Dionisopolous' article was cited in Powell v. 
McCormack, 395 U.S. 486, 542 n.78 (1968), his arguments, such as 
they are, were considered and rejected by the Court when it con- 
cluded that Congress is not permitted to add to the qualifica- 
tions stated in the Constitution. 
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The Constitution, while it thus establishes certain 
qualifications for members of Congress, is silent as to whether 
additional qualifications may be imposed. The crucial question 
of interpretation is whether these qualifications are minimuns, 
to which others may be added, or they are a complete statement of 
qualifications, for which either addition or subtraction would 
require an amendment to the Constitution. 

Joseph Story, whose view that the constitutional qualifica- 
tions are exclusive proved to be influential, relied in part on 


an assumption that the language enumerating certain qualifica- 


tions virtually requires the implication that no others may be 


added: 
From the very nature of such a provision, the affirmation 
of these qualifications would seem to imply a negative of 
all others.18 
Story was overstating the case. In legal language, as in 
ordinary English, an enumeration of the sort contained in the 
Qualifications Clauses may imply exclusivity, but this is not 
always the case. It has not proved invariably to be the case 
even in the limited context of qualifications clauses in con- 


stitutions, as the qualifications for public office in several 


state constitutions have been held to be non-exclusive. 


18. Joseph Story, 2 Commentaries on the Constitution of the 
United States 100 (1833) (§ 624). 

19. A term limits initiative for state officials recently was 
ruled to be constitutional because the qualifications set forth 
in the Maine constitution were held to be non-exclusive. Opinion 
of the Justices, 623 A.2d 1258 (Me. 1993). Other cases holding 
that qualifications for state or local office may be added to 
those set forth in state constitutions include Boughton v. Price, 
215 P.2d 286 (Idaho, 1950); State ex rel. Southerland v. Johnson, 
138 A. 280 (Del. 1927); Darrow v. People ex rel. Norris, 8 P. 
661, 663-64 (Colo. 1885). 


~ 
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Story's view was followed by the other nineteenth century con- 
stitutional law treatise-writers, including Kent29 and Cooley?!, 
but the most persuasive arguments in support of Story's inter- 
pretation, based on the history of the adoption and ratification 
of the Constitution, were developed in the twentieth century. 

As described in an influential account by Charles Warren, 22 
the crucial events at the constitutional convention took place on 
August 10, 1787. The provision on qualifications reported by the 
Committee on Detail had included authorization for Congress to 
adopt property qualifications for its members.23 On August 10, 
Charles Pinckney moved that this be extended to the president and 
to federal judges. 24 

Pinckney's motion was (as Madison states) “rejected by so 
general a no that the States were not called.' 

Ellsworth, always zealous for the rights of the States, 
wished to leave the whole matter of qualifications to the 
State Legislatures. G. Morris, on the other hand, moved 
to give Congress unlimited power to fix qualifications. 
This motion was defeated. And thereupon, the Convention 
rejected the clause as reported by the Committee, thus 
refusing to establish any property qualification.25 


The motion by Morris to delete the words "with regard to 


property," which would have had the effect of permitting Congress 


to establish any qualifications it chose, aroused a vigorous 


debate, with James Madison one of the strong opponents. Madison 


asserted that the qualifications for legislators were "fundamen- 


20. James Kent, 1 Commentaries on Constitutional Law 229 
n.(f) (1826). 

21. Cooley, General Principles of Constitutional Law 285, 290 
(36-08., 

22. Charles Warren, The Making of the Constitution 412-26 
(1928). 

23. at 418. 

24. Id. 

25. Id., at 419. 
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tal articles in a Republican Government and ought to be fixed by 
the Constitution," because otherwise the legislature could "by 
degrees subvert the Constitution ... by limiting the number 
capable of being elected."26 

The best reason for interpreting the qualifications in the 
Constitution as exclusive, then, is not, as Story argued, that 
the language used demands that interpretation or even, as he also 
argued, that such an interpretation guarantees the greatest 
freedom of the people to choose the representatives they want. 27 
When the convention adopted the Qualifications Clauses after 
having voted down a proposal to give Congress discretion to set 
additional qualifications--and following a debate demonstrating 
that the vote against this proposal was regarded as a matter of 
considerable consequence--the inference that the Qualifications 
Clauses were intended to include a negative implication is 
strong. There are contemporary statements that support this 
view, including, most famously, Alexander Hamilton's statement in 


Federalist No. 60: 


The qualifications of the persons who may choose or be 


chosen..., are defined and fixed in the Constitution, and 


are unalterable by the legislature. 28 


26. Id., at 420. 

27. Story, supra note 18, at 98-100. 

28. The Federalist Papers 371 (C. Rossiter, ed., 1961). 

Madison expressed a similar interpretation in Federalist No. 52: 
The qualifications of the elected, being less carefully 
and properly defined by the State constitutions, and 
being at the same time more susceptible of uniformity, 
have been very properly considered and regulated by the 
convention. {[Here, there is a summary of the two 
Qualifications Clauses. ] Under these reasonable limita- 
tions, the door of this part of the federal government is 
open to merit of every description, whether native or 
adoptive, whether young or old, and without regard to 
- ll - 


There is more to the history than this, but little purpose 


would be served here by duplicating detailed historical analyses 


that have appeared elsewhere.22 What is important is that by 


1968, nearly all commentators outside Congress agreed that the 
qualifications for members of Congress set forth in the Constitu- 
tion are the exclusive qualifications,39 and that, at the very 
least, there was a substantial historical basis for this agree- 


ment. In Powell v. McCormack,31 the Supreme Court interpreted 


the Constitution in accordance with this widespread understand- 
ing. 

In Powell the House voted to exclude Adam Clayton Powell, who 
had been duly elected and who admittedly satisfied all the 
qualifications set forth in the Constitution, on the ground that 
he had engaged in various forms of misconduct. One of the con- 
tentions of the House of Representatives in the Supreme Court was 
that the case was not justiciable. Under the criteria for 


justiciability that the Court had set forth in Baker v. Carr, 22 


the Court had to determine whether there was a "textually 


demonstrable constitutional commitment of the issue" to the House 


poverty or wealth, or to any particular profession of 
religious faith. 
Id. at 326. Unless it was understood that the qualifications in 
the Constitution were maximums as well as minimums, Madison's 
praise of the convention's regulation of qualifications as keep- 
ing the door open would be unjustified. 

29. See, e.g., Eid & Kolbe, supra note 7, at 8-31. 

30. Of course, Dionisopolous, supra note , was the con- 
spicuous exception. For conflicting views among members of Con- 
gress, compare id., at 103 (view of Rep. Ford supporting the 
authority of Congress to impose additional qualifications), with 
id., at 107 (opposing view of Rep. Celler). 

31. 395 U.S. 486 (1968). 

32. 369 U.S. 186, 217 (1962). 
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of Representatives.33 The House claimed that such a commitment 


existed in Art. I, § 5, which makes each house "the judge of the 
elections, returns and qualifications of its own members." If, 
as Powell contended, the qualifications set forth in the Con- 
stitution were exclusive, then the commitment contained in Art. 
I, § 5 would be limited to judging whether those specified 
qualifications were met, as was admittedly the case with Powell. 
If the qualifications set forth in the Constitution were non- 
exclusive, then, indeed, Art. I, § 5 would constitute a commit- 
ment to the House of the question whether Powell should be 
seated. It was in this context that the Court ruled that the 
House had no authority to exclude a person who had been elected 
and who met all the qualifications expressly prescribed in the 
Constitution. 34 

The "relevant historical materials" whose examination Chief 
Justice Warren, writing for the Court, said led to this conclu- 
sion, included British precedents, especially the notorious case 
of John Wilkes, establishing the principle that the legislature 
could rely only on recognized, standing qualifications for 
excluding duly elected members?5; the debates at the constitu- 
tional convention?®; and the ratification debates.37 These 


materials demonstrated 


33. 395 U.S. at 519. 

34. 395 U.S. at 521-22. 

35. 395 U.S. at 522-531. 

36. 395 U.S. at 532-40. The Court was by no means dogmatic 
in its interpretation of the debates at the convention. It did 
"not completely agree" with Warren's assertion that the debates 
were unequivocal in manifesting an intention to deny each branch 
of Congress authority to add to the qualifications, because "the 
debates are subject to other interpretations." Nevertheless, the 
debates read in the context of the British precedents and the 
distinction drawn in the Constitution between the power to 
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the Framers' understanding that the qualifications for 
members of Congress had been fixed in the Constitution. 38 


Furthermore, this conclusion was not regarded as one of mere 
historical happenstance. An important principle of American 
government was at stake. 
Had the intent of the Framers emerged from these 
materials with less clarity, we would nevertheless have 


been compelled to resolve any ambiguity in favor of a 
narrow construction of the scope of Congress' power to 


exclude members by majority vote as unqualified and to expel men- 
bers by two-thirds vote, indicated that Powell's "ultimate con- 
clusion" was correct. Id. at 532. 

37. Id. at 540-41. The Court also discussed the interpreta- 
tion of the Qualifications Clauses in Congress since the time of 
ratification. Id. at 541-47. 

In the William McCreery case, the House of Representatives 
seated a member whose election from Maryland allegedly violated a 
statute requiring that only one member be chosen who was a resi- 
dent of the City of Baltimore. Hills, supra note 8, at 123-28 
devotes considerable space to attacking the "widely held belief," 
id. at 123, that this case established a precedent that state 
constitutions could not add qualifications for Congress. Hills 
shows that although the committee report took the view that the 
qualifications set forth in the Constitution were exclusive, 
there was opposition to this view in the floor debates, and the 
ultimate resolution in favor of seating McCreery was equivocal. 
The McCreery case is by no means an essential part of the case in 
favor of the exclusivity of the qualifications set forth in the 
Constitution. Thus, in Hellmann v. Collier, 141 A.2d 908 (Md. 
1958), the Maryland Supreme Court held that the Qualifications 
Clauses precludes a state requirement that Representatives reside 
in the districts from which they are elected. In its opinion, 
the court interprets the McCreery case in the same way as Hills 
does, and therefore regards it as "not furnish[{ing] much 
assistance." 141 A.2d at 911. 

Nor did the Powell Court miss the difference between the com- 
mittee report in McCreery and the floor debate. After quoting 
the committee report, the Court noted that the floor debate 
"tended to center on the more narrow issue of the power of the 
States to add to the standing qualifications set forth in the 
Constitution." 395 U.S. at 543. Korwin, supra note 7, at 582, 
interprets the somewhat obscure words, "more narrow," to suggest 
that the Court regarded the states' inability to add qualifica- 
tions as even clearer than that of the houses of Congress. In 
any event, Powell placed little weight on the congressional 
precedents. 395 U.S. at 546-47. 

38. 395 U.S. at 540. 
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exclude members-elect. A fundamental principle of our 
representative democracy is, in Hamilton's words, “that 
the people should choose whom they please to govern 
them.'... As Madison pointed out at the Convention, this 
principle is undermined as much by limiting whom the 
people can select as by limiting the franchise itself. 
In apparent agreement with this basic philosophy, the 
Convention adopted his suggestion limiting the power to 
expel .39 
It is true that in Powell, the issue presented was whether 
the House of Representatives could add to the constitutional 
qualifications, and therefore the Court had no occasion to rule 
specifically on whether states could do so. Nevertheless, the 
basis for resolving Powell was the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution as setting forth the exclusive qualifications for Con- 
gress. The qualifications were "fixed in the Constitution."49 
The same negative implication that bars Congress from adding 


qualifications to the ones included in the Constitution bars the 


states as well. 


B. Term limits constitute qualifications within the constitu- 


tional prohibition. 


The question remains, what restrictions on eligibility to be 
elected to Congress constitute qualifications? The fact that I 
am over thirty years of age, have been a citizen of the United 
States for more than nine years, and am an inhabitant of 
California does not, in itself give me a claim to one of 
California's seats in the Senate. Case law recognizes two types 
of restrictions that states may impose without violating the 
principle that the qualifications set forth in the Constitution 


are exclusive. 


39. 395 U.S. at 547. 
40. 395 U.S. at 540. 
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1. Election procedures. 

One constitutional qualification for service in Congress is 
so basic that is not often cited as a qualification at all: one 
must be elected.41 The Constitution empowers state legislatures 
to prescribe the "times, places and manner" of holding Con- 
gressional elections, subject to control by Congress.42 Election 
regulations and procedures may have the effect of eliminating 
some candidates at various stages. Indeed, that is likely to be 
their intent, so that at the final stage the voters are provided 
with a small enough number of candidates that their selection 
represents a majority or, at a minimum, a substantial plurality 
preference. Election laws may also require candidates, as a con- 
dition of appearing on the ballot or having their votes counted, 
to comply with reasonable procedures that are deemed necessary 
for efficient and honest administration of the election. Such 
regulations, so long as they are reasonable and have as their 
purpose the facilitation rather than the frustration of the 
voters' ability to choose the representative they prefer, should 
be regarded as regulations of "times, places and manner" of elec- 
tions, not as qualifications for office. 


Though some early cases failed to recognize these prin- 


ciples, 43 they were established by the Supreme Court in Storer v. 


41. Art. I, § 2, cl. 1 (House of Representatives); Amendment 
17, § 1 (Senate). 

626 § 4, Gis 

43. See State ex rel. Sundfor v. Thorson, 6 N.W.2d 89 (N.Dak. 
1942) (statute declaring a candidate ineligible in the general 
election after having been defeated in the primary could not be 
enforced against a candidate for the House of Representatives) ; 
Benesch v. Miller, 446 P.2d 400 (Alaska 1968) (statute barring 
write-in votes at the general election for a candidate defeated 
in the primary could not be enforced against a candidate for the 
Senate). But see Secretary of State v. McGucken, 222 A.2d 693 
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Brown.44 In Storer, the Court upheld a California statute 
prohibiting independent candidates from appearing on the general 
election ballot if they had been registered as affiliated with a 
qualified political party within a year prior to the primary and 
therefore (if they remained affiliated with that party) could 
have sought to appear on the general election ballot by seeking 
nomination in the primary. In its brief but firm rejection of 
the contention that as applied to candidates for Congress, this 
non-affiliation requirement constituted an unconstitutional 
qualification, the Court treated the requirement as a procedural 
ground rule rather than as an exclusion from candidacy. 
The non-affiliation requirement no more establishes an 
additional requirement for the office of Representative 
than the requirement that the candidate win the primary 
to secure a place on the general ballot or otherwise 
demonstrate substantial community support. 4° 
Subsequent cases have recognized that reasonable election 


procedures, which may include considerable winnowing of 


candidates, do not thereby establish unconstitutional qualifica- 


tions for Congress.4© Neither Storer nor the subsequent cases 


(Md. 1966) (candidate for the House of Representatives could be 
excluded from the ballot for failure to comply with a statute 
requiring appointment of a campaign treasurer). 

44, 415 U.S. 724 (1974). 

45. 415 U.S. at 746 n.16. Most of Justice White's opinion 
for the Court deals with challenges to the non-affiliation 
requirement under the Equal Protection Clause and First Amend- 
ment. 

46. See Hopfmann v. Connolly, 746 F.2d 97, 103-03 (1st Cir. 
1984) (state could comply with provision of the state Democratic 
charter, which required candidates in the Senate primary to have 
received at least 15 percent of the votes at the state party con- 
vention); Williams v. Tucker, 382 F.Supp. 381, 388 (M.D.Pa. 1974) 
(prohibition of a primary loser running as a general election 
independent candidate could be enforced against a candidate for 
the House). 
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provides a constitutional defense for term limits. Term limits 
are not election procedures and do not simply prescribe a certain 


course to election for persons who have run up against the limit. 


Rather, they prevent the election of such persons by any means. 47 


2. Conditions of candidacy. 

Many states have made a holder of one office (typically but 
not always a judicial office) ineligible to run for other offices 
until the term of the first office has expired. Such restric- 
tions have invariably been struck down as unconstitutional 
qualifications when the office for which the would-be candidate 
wanted to run was either the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives.48 More moderate requirements--that the candidate for one 
office take a leave of absence*? or resign°9 from the office he 
or she already holds--have been enforced against persons running 
for Congress. 

It is a slight simplification to say, as some commentators 
do, that conditions on running for Congress that the candidate 
can satisfy--such as a "resign-to-run" requirement--are constitu- 


tional, but that a provision that "flatly prohibits" the 


47. In Part III, we shall consider whether "quasi-term 
limits," which permit those affected by the limits to be elected 
by write-in votes, constitute "times, places and manner" regula- 
tions rather than "qualifications." 

48. E.g., State ex rel. Handley v. Superior Court, 151 N.E.2d 
508 (Ind. 1958); State ex rel. Johnson v. Crane, 197 P.2d 864 
(Wyo. 1948); State ex rel. Wettengel v. Zimmerman, 24 N.W.2d 504 
(Wis. 1946). Readers of the latter case may find reason to 
regret this doctrine, as the judge whom it enabled to run for the 
Senate from Wisconsin was one Joseph R. McCarthy. 

49. Alex v. Los Angeles County, 111 Cal.Rptr. 285 (Cal.App. 
1974). 

50. Joyner v. Mofford, 706 F.2d 1523 (9th Cir. 1983); Sig- 
norelli v. Evans, 637 F.2d 853 (2d Cir. 1980); Adams v. Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, 502 F.Supp. 1282 (M.D.Pa. 1980). 
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affected individual from running for Congress--a term limit or a 
ban during the term of one's present office--is unconstitu- 
tional.°1 As the Second Circuit's very thoughtful opinion in 
Signorelli v. Evans°2 demonstrates, the question is more subtle 
and cannot be reduced to a single formula or criterion. For 
example, a requirement that a candidate for the House live in the 
district from which he or she wishes to run could probably be 
satisfied with less inconvenience by many people than a "resign- 


to-run" requirement, yet the in-district residency requirement is 


unconstitutional.>3 A requirement that lawyers resign from the 


bar would no more "flatly prohibit" a congressional candidacy 
than a requirement that judges resign from the bench, yet the 
former would be an unconstitutional qualification while the lat- 
ter is not.°4 

It is not necessary here to trace the full analysis set forth 
in Signorelli, for it is plain that the doctrine that permits 
some "resign-to-run" statutes to be applied to congressional 
candidates does not come close to supporting congressional term 
limits. Term limits are much more similar to the unconstitu- 
tional ban on candidacies during the term for which the official 
has been elected than to "resign-to-run" conditions. The only 
way to avoid the length-of-the-term prohibition is not to be 
elected to Office A at Time 1 in order to be eligible to run for 
Office B at Time 2. Term limits function in precisely the same 


way, except that Office A and Office B are the same. 


51. See Levy, supra note 7, at 1938. 

52. 637 F.2d 853 (2d Cir. 1980). 

53. Hellmann v. Collier, 141 A.2d 908 (Md. 1958). 
54. See Signorelli, 637 F.2d at 859. 
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Under "resign-to-run" statutes, candidates have the ability 
to run for Congress at the time specified for filing nomination 
papers, simply by resigning from their present offices. This is 
one reason, but not the only reason such statutes have been 
upheld. In addition, the statutes promote "the integrity and 
independence of the judicial branch," and thereby protect the 


state's "fundamental interests in the structure of [its own] 


government."55 Signorelli was extended in Joyner v. Mofford°® to 


non-judicial elective officeholders. According to the Joyner 
court, such officials come within the Signorelli principle that 
the states may regulate officeholders "peculiarly within the 
essential regulatory authority of the States."57 Plainly, mem- 
bers of Congress are not within the "essential regulatory 
authority of the States." Furthermore, the "resign-to-run" 
statutes have been upheld in part because the reviewing courts 
have been satisfied that their purpose is to guard the state's 
interest in performance of the duties of the would-be candidate's 
present office, not the obstruction of that person's desire to be 
elected to Congress. Plainly, the same cannot be said for term 
limits. Term limits are qualifications within the constitutional 
ban. 
II. HETERODOXY 
In their attempts to defend the constitutionality of con- 


gressional term limits, Safranek°® and Hills°9 take different 


55. 637 F.2d at 861. 

56. 706 F.2d 1523 (9th Cir. 1983). 

57. 706 F.2d at 1530, quoting from Signorelli. 
58. Safranek, supra note 9. 

59. Hills, supra note 8. 
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approaches. In particular, Safranek relies on the "times, places 
and manner" clause of Art. I, § 4,69 contending that the word 
"manner" includes "the power of states to regulate the length of 
incumbency."61 Hills, for reasons that will become clear, 
eschews reliance on the "times, places and manner" clause. I 


shall contend that Hills cannot do without the "times, places and 


manner" clause, and Safranek cannot do with it. Here it is worth 


noting that if congressional term limits were upheld, it would 
make a significant practical difference which theory were 
accepted. When states act under the "times, places and manner" 
clause, their actions may be overruled by legislation enacted by 
Congress. If, as Hills contends, the states have authority to 
impose term limits outside the "times, places and manner" clause, 
then presumably Congress would be helpless to disturb such 
limits. 


A. Safranek 


We may begin with Safranek, because his position may be dealt 
with briefly. As we have seen, Safranek believes that the word 
"manner" in the "times, places and manner" clause is broad enough 
to give the states, subject to overruling by Congress, the power 
to limit congressional terms. He devotes a considerable portion 
of his article--much the most interesting portion of his article, 


in my opinion--to describing and analyzing the discussion and 


60. The times, places and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives, shall be prescribed in each 
state by the legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as 
to the places of choosing Senators.... 

61. Safranek, supra note 9, at 325. 
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debate of the "times, places and manner" clause at the constitu- 
tional convention and, especially, at the ratification conven- 
tions in the states.62 Safranek asserts and attempts to document 
that in many of the states, opponents of the Constitution argued 
that the clause gave dangerous power to Congress, which might 
abuse its power to regulate congressional elections to favor 
particular factions or interests. Supporters of the Constitution 
generally did not deny the broad meaning of the clause, but 
argued that the power was desirable as a means of preventing 


abusive practices in the states, such as extreme malapportion- 


ment.©3 In the absence of such abuses, Congress would be 


unlikely to act. ®4 

All of this may be conceded. In addition, we may grant the 
conclusion that follows--which few were likely to have doubted 
anyway--that barring a negative implication from the Qualifica- 
tions Clauses, the "times, places and manner" clause is broad 
enough to authorize the establishment of qualifications, includ- 
ing term limits. If there were no qualifications set forth in 
the Constitution, or if it were clear that the enumeration of 
qualifications were not intended to be exclusive, then one would 
need to search the Constitution for authorization to set 
qualifications, and the "times, places and manner" clause would 


be the most natural place to look. 


62. Safranek, supra note 9, at 327-340. For the reasons that 
will be stated, I do not believe this discussion has significant 
bearing on the constitutionality of term limits, but Safranek's 
research could prove useful in the future, if the states or Con- 
gress act in a way that tests the bounds of the "times, places or 
manner" clause. 

63. See id. at 332. 

64. Id. at 337. 
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The crucial question is not whether "times, places and man- 
ner" is broad enough to include the setting of qualifications but 
whether the enumerated qualifications create a negative implica- 
tion of exclusivity, in which case that implication would act as 
an exception to the broad grant of power in Art. I, § 4. 

Safranek addresses this point, but not in a satisfactory way. 
First, he contends that the defenders of the Constitution, in 
responding to the argument that the delegation of power in Art. 
I, §4 was too broad, did not point to the Qualifications Clauses 
as a limitation on the "times, places and manner" clause.©5 The 
obvious explanation of this is that the opponents of the Con- 
stitution were not claiming that Art. I, § 4 included the power 
to set qualifications in addition to those contained expressly in 
the Constitution. Despite his ample showing that Art. I, §4 was 
a major target of anti-Federalist attacks, Safranek does not cite 
a single opponent of the Constitution who contended that Art. I, 
§ 4 would permit the creation of new qualifications for Congress. 
In light of the apparent thoroughness of Safranek's research, 
this fact alone lends significant support to the Supreme Court's 
conclusion in Powell that the qualifications in the Constitution 
were understood to be exclusive. 

Safranek admits that it is "not implausible" to attribute the 
Federalist silence on the Qualifications Clauses as an exception 


to Art. I, § 4 to the lack of any anti-Federalist claims to the 


contrary.©© But he objects to this reasoning because the "times, 


65. Id. at 338. 
66. Id. at 338 n.67. 
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places and manner" clause is "broad in meaning" and therefore 


"should be read broadly."67 This misses the point that the 


breadth of a provision has no bearing on whether a portion has 
been carved out by an exception. 68 In the end, Safranek appears 
to concede the point, when he writes that state or congressional 
actions taken under Art. I, § 4 are null and void if they con- 
flict with other portions of the Constitution, including the 
Qualifications Clauses! ©9 

Safranek is thus brought back to where the Supreme Court was 
when it had to decide Powell. Either the qualifications set 
forth in the Constitution are exclusive, in which case the 
"times, places and manner" clause has no bearing, or they are 
not, in which case, presumably, the states and Congress may 
create new qualifications under Art. I, § 4, and each house may 
impose additional qualifications when it judges members' 
qualifications under Art. I, § 5. Safranek criticizes Powell, 
but there is no need to consider at length his criticisms, which 


appear to be intemperate and ill-founded.’79 Whether or not this 


67. Ibid. 

68. The importance of the values or interests embodied in a 
provision may be a good reason for a disinclination to find 
exceptions, but importance and breadth are not the same. It 
makes sense to interpret the "times, places, and manner" clause 
broadly, so that unforeseen needs for regulation of elections can 
be met. On the other hand, there is no important value that is 
sacrificed if some particular aspect of regulation of elections 
is disposed of by means other than the powers granted by Art. I, 
§ 4. 

69. Id. at 350. 

70. For example, Safranek says that the Powell Court "set 
forth no reasons for holding that the framers had chosen the 
negative language [in the Qualifications Clause] for mere style. 
Id. at 365. In fact, Chief Justice Warren's opinion gave con- 
siderable consideration to this point. 395 U.S. at 537-539. 

More generally, Safranek claims that the debates at the constitu- 
tional convention do not provide "any justification for thinking 
that the qualifications imposed by the Constitution are 
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characterization is accurate, the essential point is that 
Safranek offers no evidence or reasoning that was not available 
when Powell was decided. Safranek disagrees with Powell, but 
offers no reason for it to be reconsidered. 71 

B. Hills 

Hills' constitutional defense of congressional term limits is 
more intricate than Safranek's but, I shall attempt to 
demonstrate, is no more sound. Hills first argues that unless 
there is a negative implication in the Qualifications Clauses, 
the states' power to impose additional qualifications is implicit 
both in their power to limit suffrage in congressional elections 


and in the power of the people of the states to choose their 


representatives.’72 He then concedes that there is a negative 


implication in the Qualifications Clauses, but applicable only to 
qualifications imposed by state or federal statutes, not to those 
imposed by state constitutions. 73 

One can imagine two related reasons why Hills does not clain, 
as Safranek does, that state imposition of qualifications rests 
on the "times, places and manner" clause. First, that clause 


empowers state legislatures and Congress to regulate, whereas 


exclusive." Safranek, supra note 9, at 350 (emphasis added). 
Safranek does not even allude to Charles Warren's forceful argu- 
ment to the contrary, discussed in Part I of this paper. 
Safranek's absolutism contrasts with the Powell Court's recogni- 
tion that various interpretations of the constitutional debates 
are possible. 395 U.S. at 532. 

71. Safranek's article also contains a section, not relevant 
to this paper, defending congressional term limits against pos- 
sible attacks under the First and Fourteenth Amendments. 
Safranek, supra note 9, at 368-84. 

72. Hills, supra note 8, at 103-09. 

73. Id. at 122. 
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"the foundation on which [Hills'] argument rests" is that "state 
peoples" but not "state governments" have the power to set 
qualifications, and that state constitutions, not actions of the 
state legislatures, represent the "state peoples' will."/74 
Second, reliance on Art. I, § 4, which vests ultimate power in 
Congress, would founder on Powell's determination, with which 
Hills agrees,’>5 that the Constitution is intended to deny to Con- 
gress the ability to set additional qualifications. Hills' way 
of dealing with Powell is to note that it presented only the 
question of whether a single house of Congress could add 
qualifications, ’7© and then to ignore it entirely. Hills never 
acknowledges or responds to the obvious point that Powell's con- 


clusion that the qualifications for Congress are "fixed in the 


Constitution"’77 has grave implications for the constitutionality 


of attempts by anyone to add new qualifications. 

Hills offers two arguments for the proposition that, pending 
discussion of the possible negative implications of the 
Qualifications Clauses, states have implicit power to add 
qualifications for members of Congress. First, he argues, the 
ability of the states to set qualifications for voters implies an 
ability to set qualifications for those elected.78 Second, the 
ability to set qualifications is intrinsic in the power to choose 


representatives.’79 Neither argument has merit. 


74... i232. 

73. 129. 

76. Id. at 100 n.15. 

77. 395 U.S. at 540. 

78. Hills, supra note 8, at 103-07. 
79. Id. at 107-09. 
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Hills claims that voting qualifications for Congress are set 
at the discretion of the people of each state. This is a tenuous 
characterization of the Constitution, which says that qualifica- 
tions for congressional voting must be the same as those for the 


lower house of the state legislature.89 Although the states 


ultimately determine who may vote,81 they cannot devise special 


qualifications for voting for Congress. The fact that any 
qualifications they impose must be applicable to voting for the 
state legislature as well as Congress is a significant deterrent 


to tinkering with the congressional franchise.82 Thus, when 


80. Art. I, § 2, cl. 1, dealing with the House, provides: 

The House of Representatives shall be composed of members 
chosen every second year by the people of the several 
states, and the electors in each state shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the state legislature. 

Amendment 17, § 1, dealing with the Senate, provides: 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each state, elected by the people thereof, 
for six years.... The electors in each state shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the state legislatures. 

81. Since the 1960's, the discretion of the states to set 
qualifications for voting has been greatly limited by the Voting 
Rights Act and by Supreme Court jurisprudence under the Equal 
Protection Clause. See, e.g., Kramer v. Union Free School Dis- 
trict No. 15, 395 U.S. 621 (1968). However, as Hills correctly 
points out, when the Constitution was adopted the states had 
broad power to disenfranchise categories of citizens. Hills, 
Supra note 8, at 103. 

82. At least, so the framers apparently believed. Madison 
wrote in Federalist No. 52: 

The definition of the right of suffrage is very justly 
regarded as a fundamental article of republican govern- 
ment. It was incumbent on the convention, therefore to 
define and establish this right in the Constitution. To 
have left it open for the occasional regulation of the 
Congress would have been improper for the reason just 
mentioned. To have submitted it to the legislative dis- 
cretion of the States would have been improper for the 
same reason; and for the additional reason that it would 
have rendered too dependent on the State governments that 
branch of the federal government which ought to be depen- 
dent on the people alone.... The provision made by the 
convention appears, therefore, to be the best that lay 
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Hills argues that it would be "extremely odd" to entrust states 
with the power "to control suffrage directly" but not legislator 


qualifications, and that doing so would "truly be choking on the 


gnat while swallowing the camel,"83 he is arguing from a false 


premise. As Madison argued in Federalist No. 52, imposing a 
uniform suffrage in the Constitution would have been "as dis- 
satisfactory to some of the States as it would have been dif- 
ficult to the convention," so that tying the franchise to the 
suffrage qualifications for the lower house of the state legisla- 
ture was "the best that lay within [the convention's] option."84 
In contrast, qualifications for office were "more susceptible of 
uniformity," and therefore were "very properly considered and 
regulated by the convention."85 Thus, the concern of the framers 
was not with whether they were consuming gnats or camels, but 
with imposing the degree of uniformity that was feasible. 

Hills also argues that the ability to vote for an office is 
an implicit prerequisite for holding the office, and that there- 
fore the granting of the power to the states to determine the 


congressional franchise impliedly gave them the power to 


within their option. It must be satisfactory to every 
State, because it is comfortable to the standard already 
established, or which may be established, by the State 
itself. It will be safe to the United States because, 
being fixed by the State constitutions, it is not 
alterable by the State governments, and it cannot be 
feared that the people of the States will alter this part 
of their constitutions in such a manner as to abridge the 
rights secured to them by the federal Constitution. 

The Federalist Papers, supra, note 28, at 326. 

83. Hills, supra note 8, at 104. 


84. The Federalist Papers, supra, note 28, at 326. 
85. Ibid. 
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determine qualifications for office. This argument has numerous 
flaws. First, as we have seen, the premise that the states were 
given discretionary authority to define congressional voting 
qualifications is misleading. Second, Hills cites no reliable 
authority in support of the proposition that eligibility to vote 


for an office is an implied condition of eligibility to hold the 


office.86 Third, that proposition was false in the eighteenth 


century and it is false now. Hills claims, for example, that his 
proposition was true in England, but it is well known that in 
England, neither law nor custom has required members of the House 
of Commons to reside in the districts they represent, meaning 
that parliamentary candidates routinely were and are ineligible 
to vote for the seat that they holid or wish to hold. In the 
United States, it is customary for House candidates to live and 
vote in their districts, but they are not required to by law.8?7 
Similarly, former felons are commonly denied the right to vote, 88 


but they may not be denied the right to run for Congress. 89 


86. The only authority Hills gives is John Randolph, an 
eccentric and extreme states-righter, who, when he made the 
statements relied on by Hills, was acting as an advocate in the 
McCreery case in 1807. 

87. Hellmann v. Collier, 141 A.2d 908 (Md. 1958). 

88. E.g., Ariz. Const. Art. 7, § 2. The constitutionality of 
this restriction of the franchise was upheld in Richardson v. 
Ramirez, 418 U.S. 24 (1974). 

89. Application of Ferguson, 174 N.Y.S.2d 174 (N.Y¥.Sup.Ct.), 
aff'd, 294 N.Y.S.2d (App.Div. 1968); Danielson v. Fitzsimmons, 44 
N.W.2d 484 (Minn. 1950); State ex rel. Eaton v. Schmahl, 167 N.W. 
481 (Minn. 1918). 

Hills presumably would regard the Minnesota decisions as 
incorrect, though the New York prohibition was statutory, so that 
under Hills' version of the Qualifications Clauses, it would be 
invalid. However, even if it were clear that states, through 
their constitutions or otherwise, had the power to prevent former 
felons, non-district residents, and others who are denied the 
right to vote from running for Congress, there is no reason to 
assume that all states would avail themselves of the opportunity. 
Thus, it would still be the case that some people would be 
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Even if it were the case that setting a voting qualification 
were tantamount to setting a candidate qualification, it would 
not follow that the states are empowered to disqualify persons 
from running for office who are not disqualified from voting. No 
state prohibits persons who have served two terms in the United 
States Senate from voting for the lower house of the state legis- 


lature. Such a voting prohibition would be both absurd and 


plainly unconstitutional. Hills gives no explanation why his 


argument for the states' power to set congressional qualifica- 
tions should go beyond the states' actual regulation of the fran- 
chise. For this and the other reasons stated above, Hills' argu- 
ment based on the supposed state power to control the con- 
gressional franchise fails. 

Hills' other argument for an implied power in the states to 
set congressional qualifications, barring negative implications 
emanating from the qualifications set forth in the Constitution, 
is that the power is implicit in the people's power to choose 
their representatives. Hills argues that the people may choose 
representatives in stages, the first of which is the establishing 
of qualifications that serve to eliminate some candidates, and 
the second of which is to choose among the remaining candidates. 

If the people can reject a candidate by voting for 
another name on a ballot, then why can not they reject a 


candidate by voting for a qualification that the 
candidate lacks?99 


eligible to run for Congress but ineligible to vote for them- 
selves. Yet, this is what Hills argues is impossible. 
90. Hills, supra note 8, at 108. 
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This argument may strike some readers as bizarre. It certainly 
strikes me that way. Hills has an answer: 
Such an election may seem unfamiliar to modern observers, 
but one must not confuse the familiar with the constitu- 
tionally necessary: the Constitution does not forbid the 
states from choosing legislatures in unfamiliar ways.?1 
No doubt, this is correct. But, as Hills' use of the word seems 
to concede, the "choosing" of representatives by the people must 
take place by means of something recognizable as an "election."92 
There is great room for innovation and evolution in the conduct 
of elections, as is attested by the adoption of the secret bal- 


lot, the primary system, and many other changes over the course 


of American history. But the term "election" is not infinitely 


plastic.93 Given a primary system, elections inevitably take 


place in stages, but each stage is directed toward choosing 
between particular candidates to fill a particular office for a 


particular term.?4 Hills' argument is based on a proposed merger 


91. Id. at 109. 

92. Thus, Art. I, § 4 refers to the holding of "elections" 
for Senators and Representatives. At the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, the election for Senators would take place in 
the state legislature, while Representatives were chosen at a 
general election. 

93. See, e.g., O'Brien v. Fuller, 39 A.2d 220, 224 (N.H. 
1944). In this case a statute provided that delegates to state 
party conventions from each county "shall elect" a county com- 
mittee. The court ruled that "even if the word ‘elect’ be 
broadly defined," it would not comprehend an informal process in 
which the ability to select some members apparently was delegated 
to specific individuals. 

94. This principle was an important element of the Democratic 
Party reforms following the 1968 convention. Reformers com- 
plained of delegate selection processes in which the key stages 
occurred before the candidates for President were identified. 

For a detailed account of the adoption of the reforms, see Byron 

Shafer, Quiet Revolution (1983). The reforms, which assured each 
party member an opportunity to cast a vote in either a caucus or 

a primary for an identified presidential candidate, have in this 

respect been adopted by both parties. They have been criticized, 
see e.g., Nelson Polsby, Consequences of Party Reform (1983), but 
precisely on the ground that the reforms made the presidential 
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of the setting of ground rules for an election into the election 


itself. One excellent reason for rejecting his argument is that 


it simply does violence to English usage. 

Hills' argument is a bad one aside from its unreasonableness 
as interpretation of language. That is, not only are elections 
distinct from the establishment of ground rules for elections as 
a matter of linguistic practice, but it is important that they 
should be distinct. Let us look at Hills' explanation of how he 
believes the system should work: 


Take candidate Old Timer, the long-term incumbent 
excluded because she has served more than 12 consecutive 
years in the House.... If she was rejected by the votes 
in an ordinary election, [she and her supporters would 
have no complaint]. But there is more than one way to 
reject an incumbent. The voters could reject Old Timer 
by voting for an opposing candidate in a normal election; 
they could also reject her by voting in a referendum for 
a qualification that Old Timer lacked. 

[A term limits initiative] can be considered an 
“election' of the latter sort. Old Timer was excluded 
from the final ballot, but she was excluded because she 
lost a free, fair referendum on qualifications, in which 
she and her supporters could have canvassed ... voters to 
vote against the qualification that ultimately excluded 
her. If her supporters were so upset at Old Timer's 
exclusion from office by the state imposed qualification, 
then they should have voted against the term limitation 
and persuaded their neighbors to do likewise.95 


In Hills' conception, then, it is legitimate and contemplated 
that constitutional decisions setting the ground rules for elec- 
tions should be fought out on the basis of short-term tactical 
considerations and partisan advantage. This is an extreme and, I 


believe, an untenable position. No one doubts that much of the 


nominating process more "plebiscitary," that is, more like an 
election. 
95. Hills, supra note 8, at 139. 
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debate over democratic processes is guided by tactical and 
partisan concerns. Differences over what processes are fairest 
and most expeditious are inevitable, and there is no reason to 
expect debates on such matters to be unaffected by political and 
even self-interested calculations. At the same time, the 
existence of a democracy depends on the widespread recognition 
that some aspects of the process are debated not on self- 
interested grounds, but in terms of the public interest.9© The 
tension created by the foreseeability of consequences of ground 
rules, creating inevitable consideration of tactical advantages, 
and the need for procedures that are perceived to be fair to all, 
can never be perfectly resolved.?7 

Hills apparently rejects the idea that the debate on 
democratic processes should be conducted, at least in part, on 


the basis of fairness and the public interest, removed from con- 


siderations of tactical advantages in this year's or next year's 


elections. If he does not reject this idea, he gives no reasons 
for exempting debates on qualifications for officeholders from 
such longer-term considerations. But even if Hills thinks it is 
appropriate to debate issues such as term limits in terms of 
short-term benefit for specific candidates and parties, much of 


the electorate is likely to disagree with him. Let us alter 


96. See, e.g., Anthony Downs, "The Public Interest: Its Mean- 
ing in a Democracy," 29 Social Research 1, 5-7 (1962); Frank 
Sorauf, "The Public Interest Reconsidered," 19 Journal of 
Politics 616, 633 (1957). 

97. I have previously attempted to sort out some of these 
question--not necessarily with great success. See Daniel Hays 
Lowenstein, "On Campaign Finance Reform: The Root of All Evil Is 
Deeply Rooted," 18 Hofstra Law Review 301, 335-48 (1989). 
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Hills' example slightly by supposing that term limits are in 
force and that Old Timer, anticipating that in two years she will 
be ineligible to run for reelection, sponsors a proposal to 
repeal or modify the term limits. If she and her supporters 
candidly admit that they are motivated to preserve her tenure in 
Congress, her measure is likely to be widely discredited as a 
purely selfish and manipulative proposal. Even if voters are 
wrong to expect such proposals to serve broader purposes than Old 
Timer's reelection, so long as they have such expectations, 
Hills' assertion that she has a fair chance to run in a multi- 
stage "election" will be incorrect. 

For those who regard such concerns as too theoretical or 
speculative, there are some more concrete reasons why the adop- 
tion of term limits (or the failure to repeal them), combined 
with a subsequent election among the candidates not disqualified 
by the term limits, cannot be regarded as an "election" within 
the meaning of the Constitution. First, the electorate that 
adopts the term limits is not the same as the electorate that 
chooses the candidates six, twelve, or a hundred years later. To 
be sure, the electorate in a primary is not identical to the 
electorate in the general election, but the difference in degree 
between the change in the electorate from primary to general and 
the change from adoption of term limits to election of candidates 
is so great that it is a difference in kind. If a candidate in 
the year 2092 is disqualified by a term limit adopted by initia- 


tive in 1992, in what sense can it be said the candidate "lost 


the election" at a time before he or she and virtually all voters 


were born? 


| 
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In the case of the House of Representatives, Hills' position 
is even more obviously untenable. In a state that has more than 
one congressional district, only persons residing in a given dis- 
trict may vote in that district. Yet, if term limits are adopted 
in a statewide initiative election, voters from outside the dis- 
trict will have voted in a crucial stage of what Hills regards as 
the "election" to fill the House seat. Hills regards this as an 


insignificant objection, because 


state law determines whether a state will be divided into 
electoral districts: states are free to hold at-large 
elections of federal representatives instead of elections 
from geographical districts. 98 


Hills' argument, though tenuous for the various reasons that have 
been pointed out, depends crucially on this assertion that the 
states are free to hold at-large elections. Unfortunately for 
Hills, the assertion is false. Since 1967, Congress has required 
single-member district elections for the House of Representa- 
tives.99 

In sum, the Constitution calls for the people to choose their 
representatives at elections, and the "elections" do not include 
referendums held years or decades or centuries earlier on term 
limits or other qualifications for office. In the case of the 
House of Representatives, even if a statewide referendum could be 
regarded as an integral part of the election, the election would 
thereby be rendered violative of federal law. Hills' contention 


that the power to choose representatives implies the power to set 


98. Id. at 143 n.184. 
99. 2 U.S.C. § 2c. 
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qualifications is as weak as his argument based on the supposed 
state power to set qualifications for the franchise. 

Hills' failure to show that there is some affirmative basis 
in the Constitution other than the "times, places and manner" 
clause for discerning power in the states to set congressional 
qualifications is fatal to his argument against the exclusiveness 
of the qualifications specified in the Constitution. This is 
because Hills agrees that both the national and state legisla- 
tures are precluded from adding qualifications. Reliance on Art. 
I, § 4 would be contrary to his contention that additional 
qualifications may be created only in state constitutions. 
However, Hills' position contains additional weakness. 

Before turning to Hills' arguments against exclusivity, it is 
worth considering, briefly, how heavy is the weight of authority 
against him. We have seen that Hills ignores Powell as dealing 
only with the powers of Congress, despite Powell's obvious 
relevance for the meaning of the Qualifications Clauses. In 
addition to Powell, there is overwhelming judicial authority 
standing directly for the proposition that states may not add to 


the qualifications for Congressional candidates. The Supreme 


Court itself implied as much in Storer v. Brown,199 when it 


rejected the contention that a one-year party non-affiliation 
rule for independent candidates was "an additional requirement 
for the office of Representative." If states were permitted to 


add qualifications, it would have been irrelevant whether the 


100. 415 U.S. 724, 746 n.16 (1974). 
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non-affiliation rule was "an additional requirement."191 other 
courts have been more explicit. In particular, courts of at 
least 21 states have considered whether the state was empowered 


to impose its own qualifications on candidates for Congress. 


Every one of them answered in the negative.192 one federal court 


101. The Court may have proceeded as it did in the belief 
that the non-affiliation rule was so obviously not an additional 
qualification that the need to decide whether or not the state 
was empowered to add qualifications was obviated. Ordinarily, 
the Court makes it explicit in such situations which issues it is 
deciding and which it is not. In Storer, the Court seems not to 
have regarded it as any issue at all whether states are permitted 
to add qualifications for Congress. The weight of authority on 
the question is so heavy that the Court was quite justified in 
regarding it as a non-issue. 

102. Alaska: Benesch v. Miller, 446 P.2d 400 (Alaska 1968). 

Arizona: Stockton v. McFarland, 106 P.2d 328 (Ariz. 1940). 

California: Alex v. Los Angeles County, 111 Cal.Rptr. 285 
(Cal.App. 1974) (by implication). 

Delaware: Buckingham v. State ex rel. Killoran, 35 A.2d 903 
(Del. 1944) (dictum). 

Florida: State ex rel. Davis v. Adams (238 So.2d 415 (Fla. 
1970). 

Georgia: Lowe v. Fowler, 240 S.E.2d 70 (Ga. 1977). 

Indiana: State ex rel. Handley v. Superior Court, 151 N.E.2d 
508 (Ind. 1958). 

Maryland: Hellmann v. Collier, 141 A.2d 908 (Md. 1958); Shub 
v. Simpson, 76 A.2d 332 (Md. 1950), appeal dismissed 340 U.S. 881 
(1950). 

Michigan: Richardson v. Hare, 160 N.W.2d 883, 888 (Mich. 
1968). 

Minnesota: Danielson v. Fitzsimmons, 44 N.W.2d 484 (Minn. 
1950); State ex rel. Eaton v. Schmahl, 167 N.W. 481 (Minn. 1918). 

Nebraska: State ex rel. O'Sullivan v. Swanson, 257 N.W. 255 
(Neb. 1934). 

Nevada: State ex rel. Santini v. Swackhamer, 521 P.2d 568 
(Nev. 1974). 

New Mexico: State ex rel. Chavez v. Evans, 446 P.2d 445 
(N.Mex. 1968). 

New York: Application of Ferguson, 174 N.Y.S.2d 174 
(N.Y.Sup.Ct.), aff'd, 294 N.Y.S.2d (App.Div. 1968); In re 
O'Connor, 17 N.Y.S.2d 758 (N.Y.Sup.Ct. 1940). 

North Dakota: State ex rel. Sundfor v. Thorson, 6 N.W.2d 89 
(N.Dak. 1942). 

Oklahoma: Oklahoma State Election Board v. Coats, 610 P.2d 
776 (Okla. 1980); Riley v. Cordell, 194 P.2d 857 (Okla. 1948). 

Oregon: Ekwall v. Stadelman, 30 P.2d 1037 (Or. 1934). 

South Dakota: In re Opinion of the Judges, 116 N.W.2d 233 
(S.Dak. 1962). 

Washington: State ex rel. Chandler v. Howell, 175 P. 569 
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commented on the "singular unanimity" with which state courts 


have so held,193 and the federal courts that have considered the 


question, though fewer in number, have been equally unanimous.104 


Although Hills wishes to distinguish between the power of state 
legislatures to add qualifications and the power of states to do 
so in their constitutions, many of the state courts that have 
ruled on the question have done so in regard to state constitu- 
tional provisions.195 No judicial authority and, so far as I am 
aware, no non-judicial authority prior to Hills, has ever sug- 
gested that the states' power to add qualifications depended on 
whether they acted through a constitutional provision or by other 
means. 

A second preliminary point is that to claim that the con- 
stitutionality of a state action depends on the means by which 
the state acts runs against the constitutional grain. 
Ordinarily, it is a matter of indifference to the federal Con- 


stitution how a state chooses to structure its decision-making 


(Wash. 1918). 

Wisconsin: State ex rel. Wettengel v. Zimmerman, 24 N.W.2d 
504 (Wis. 1946). 

Wyoming: State ex rel. Johnson v. Crane, 197 P.2d 864 (Wyo. 
1948). 

103. Stack v. Adams, 215 F.Supp. 1295 (N.D.Fla. 1970). 

104. E.g., Joyner v. Mofford, 706 F.2d 1523, 1528 (9th Cir. 
1983) (reporting that the parties had agreed to this premise) ; 
Signorelli v. Evans, 637 F.2d 853, 858 (2d Cir. 1980); United 
States v. Richmond, 550 F.Supp. 605 (E.D.N.Y. 1982) (dictum); 
Dillon v. Fiorina, 340 F.Supp. 729 (D.N.Mex. 1972). 

105. See, e.g., the cases in supra, note 102, from Arizona, 
California, Delaware, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 


processes. 106 


Hills begins his argument that the Constitution does not set 
forth exclusive qualifications for Congress on solid ground, by 
pointing out that the language of neither the Qualifications 
Clauses nor any other portion of the Constitution specifically 
precludes additional qualifications.197 As we saw in Part I, the 
setting forth of certain qualifications leaves open the question 
whether there is an implication that the list is exclusive. 

Hills does not claim to present conclusive evidence that the 
qualifications in the Constitution were not intended to be 
exclusive, though he does respond to a number of possible points 


in favor of exclusivity.198 


106. Even when the Constitution specifically delegates a 
function to the state legislatures, the provision may be inter- 
preted to leave it up to the states to decide how the function 
should be performed. Smiley v. Holm, 285 U.S. 355 (1932) (the 
delegation to state legislatures under the "times, places and 
manner" clause incorporates normal state legislative procedures, 
such as the gubernatorial veto); Davis v. Hildebrant, 241 U.S. 
565 (1916) (state could subject its legislature's power under the 
"times, places and manner" clause to a referendum requirement). 
However, in Hawke v. Smith, 253 U.S. 221 (1920), the Court said 
that the function of ratifying amendments to the United States 
Constitution is a non-legislative function vested in state legis- 
latures, and therefore could not be subjected to a referendum 
requirement. 

107. Hills, supra note 8, at 110. 

108. Hills responds to the contention that the Qualifications 
Clauses should be interpreted as exclusive on purely linguistic 
grounds by what seems to me a tortured analysis that brings in 
the Religious Test Clause, Art. VI, cl. 3. Hills, supra note 8, 
at 112-14. It is not necessary to consider Hills' argument in 
detail, for the general point may be conceded. Exclusivity is 
not an automatic conclusion; the question is one of interpreta- 
tion. This is followed by an ambiguous section in which Hills 
argues that the Qualifications Clauses provide the exclusive 
federal qualifications. Id. at 114-15. This may mean that-- 
considering only the language of the Constitution and not the 
history of its framing and adoption and, especially, of its judi- 
cial and non-judicial interpretation since its adoption, includ- 
ing, especially, Powell--the Qualifications Clauses are suscep- 
tible to the interpretation that they provide minimum qualifica- 
tions, to which additional ones may be added. If so, the section 
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In addition, Hills attempts to demonstrate that the framers 


intended to preclude only additional qualifications that might be 


created by legislatures.199 It is undoubtedly true that the 


framers were particularly concerned with the possibility of 
legislative abuse, particularly on the part of Congress. The 
history discussed in Powell demonstrates as much. However, 
Hills, for all the diligence of his research, does not provide a 
single instance of anyone during the constitutional debates (or 
at any other time, for that matter) saying directly that the Con- 
stitution should not or did not restrict additional qualifica- 
tions created by the states. 

It is hard to be sure whether the crucial point for Hills is 
that a qualification appear in a state constitution or that it be 
approved by a vote of the people. Sometimes he seems to have a 
somewhat mystical belief in state constitutions, as when he 


writes: 


is unexceptionable. However, Hills may mean that the Qualifica- 
tions Clauses preclude the federal government (i.e. Congress) 
from adopting additional qualifications, but not the states. If 
this is what Hills means, he gives no argument in favor of his 
meaning, which seems unsupportable from the language of the Con- 
stitution. 

Hills' next argument is that a negative implication from the 
Qualifications Clauses cannot be based on a desire of the framers 
for uniformity of qualifications. Id. at 116-19. Although this 
argument seems to me dubious, especially in light of Madison's 
argument in Federalist No. 52, I shall not take issue with it 
here. Finally, Hills presents a lengthy and interesting analysis 
of some of the nineteenth century exclusion cases in Congress. 
Id. at 119-32. As we saw in Part I, the cases in Congress are 
not a major portion of the argument for exclusivity and were 
given little weight in Powell. 

109. Id. at 119-23. 


Because state constitutions represent the state peoples’ 

will, they could impose quaifications where the legisla- 

ture could not. 
Ironically, the only support he gives for this proposition is a 
reference to Joseph Story,111 whose influential writing against 
the ability of the states to add qualifications we examined in 
Part I. In the same section, however, Hills suggests that for 
the framers, the important point was whether qualifications were 
added by popular election. Thus, he writes that Madison, who 
argued against qualifications being added by legislatures, did 
not intend to prevent "the electors themselves from adding extra 
qualifications for the elected through state constitutions."112 

Perhaps Hills' mystic belief that state constitutions, unlike 

legislation, reflect the "peoples' will" and his emphasis on 
popular elections stem from a belief that constitutional provi- 
sions are necessarily voted on and statutes are not. If so, 


Hills is incorrect. The federal Constitution does not require 


state constitutional amendments to be submitted to elections, and 


one state, Delaware, to this day declines to do so.113 on the 


other hand, legislation, especially in states that have adopted 
the initiative and referendum, often is voted on. Under Hills' 
view that qualifications can be created only in state constitu- 
tions, Delaware's legislature could amend the state constitution 


to include congressional term limits, but states like California 


110. Id. at 122. 

111. Id. at 122 n.100. 

112. Ibid. 

113. Del. Const. Art. XVI, § 1. See State v. Bender, 293 
A.2d 551 (Del. 1972) ("Delaware differs from all of the other 
States of the Union which do require approval by the people of 
proposed changes in their constitution.") 
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and North Dakota, which adopted congressional term limits by 
means of initiative statutes, did so unconstitutionally. Yet, if 
the crucial factor is the vote of the people, the result ought to 
be the opposite. It is difficult to find rhyme or reason in all 
this. 

However, we may pass over such difficulties. Even if we con- 
cede that the framers, if asked, would have said they intended to 
prevent legislatures from adding qualifications but had no desire 
to prevent states from doing so by whatever procedure Hills 
regards as acceptable--and Hills does not come remotely close to 
making such a strong historical case--Hills' argument is based on 
a more fundamental fallacy. This is his assumption that he can 
proceed from the conceded ambiguity in the language of the 
Qualifications Clause on the exclusivity question, by means of 
such historical assertions about the beliefs of the framers, to a 
determination based on policy. Thus, he writes: 

The originalist position regarding the exclusivity of the 
Qualifications clauses is, therefore, one of doubt. 

There was no unambiguous consensus about whether the 
Qualifications clauses should allow additions or exclude 
them. These doubts should be resolved in favor of the 


states for reasons of policy and constitutional struc- 
ture.114 


Hills glosses too quickly over the type of ambiguity that is 


presented by the Qualifications Clauses. The Constitution sets 
forth certain qualifications. In doing so, it may intend to 


preclude any additional qualifications from being imposed, or it 


114. Id. at 132. By "constitutional structure," Hills 
apparently refers to his argument that it is not now as dangerous 
to permit states to add qualifications as it would have been in 
the eighteenth century, because of the protections added by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Id. at 133-35. 
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may simply intend to impose these qualifications as a minimun. 
The language makes either of these interpretations plausible, but 
those are the only choices. If the latter interpretation is 
chosen, then one must look elsewhere in the Constitution for the 
power to add qualifications. The "times, places and manner" 
clause, with the broad meaning that Safranek argues for, is the 
only plausible location. 

Even when we grant to Hills all the assumptions he wants to 
make and more about the beliefs of the framers, he still has no 
answer to some simple questions: If the framers intended to 
preclude additional qualifications by federal or state legisla- 
tion but not by state constitutions, why did they not say so? 
Why is there not a single statement to that effect in the 
historical record? Above all, how could they conceivably imagine 


that they were achieving this by the words they wrote in the Con- 


stitution? The silence of the Qualifications Clauses is suscep- 


tible to the meaning that the qualifications set forth are 
exclusive, and it is susceptible to the meaning that the 
enumerated qualifications are minimums to which additional 
qualifications may be added. The nature of the ambiguity leaves 
no in-between possibility. 


It is for this reason that Hills' effort to evade Powell v. 


McCormack fails. It is true that in Powell, the Court did not 
have before it the question whether states could add qualifica- 
tions. But because the ambiguity in the Constitution is an 
either-or ambiguity, the Court's determination that Congress has 


no power to add qualifications resolved that ambiguity once and 


for all. Powell is based on "the Framers' understanding that the 


qualifications for members of Congress had been fixed in the Con- 


stitution."115 No evidence presented by Safranek or Hills in any 


way shakes the conclusion that the Court's interpretation was 
probably right as a matter of history. That interpretation of 
the Constitution--though concededly not the Court's actual hold- 
ing, given the case it had before it--is as conclusive for 
qualifications added by the states as it is for qualifications 
added by Congress. As such, Powell was consistent with the over- 
whelming weight of authority. Subsequent decisions, including 


the Court's treatment of the qualifications issue in Storer v. 


Brown, merely reinforce Powell's interpretation. 

No one who reads Safranek's and Hills' articles can doubt 
their ingenuity and their diligence. Starting from very dif- 
ferent premises, they have probed and tested the case that con- 
gressional term limits are unconstitutional. By doing so, they 
have performed a very useful service, though surely not the one 
they intended. Before their articles appeared, the conventional 
wisdom that congressional term limits are unconstitutional was 
widely shared but not closely scrutinized. That fact in itself 
ought to have created some doubts, and perhaps it is what started 
Hills and Safranek on their labors. In any event, in the famous 
words of John Stuart Mill: 

If there are any persons who contest a received opinion, 
or who will do so if law or opinion will let them, let us 
thank them for it, open our minds to listen to them, and 


rejoice that there is some one to do for us what we 
otherwise ought, if we have any regard for either the 


115. 395 U.S. at 540. 


| 


certainty or the vitality of our convictions, to do with 
much greater labour for ourselves.116 


Safranek's and Hills' failures are due to no deficiencies in 
themselves as advocates or as scholars, but in the weakness of 
the cause they espouse. Those of us who revel in the conven- 
tional wisdom may do so with much greater confidence thanks to 
Safranek's and Hills' labors. 

III. QUASI-TERM LIMITS 

"Quasi-term limits," it will be recalled, is the term we are 
using to describe regulations that preclude the name of a person 
who has served a specified number of terms in Congress from 
appearing on the ballot. Granted that absolute term limits are 


unconstitutional for the reasons set forth above, can the con- 


stitutional ban be evaded by adoption of quasi-term limits?117 


The answer is no, for three different reasons. Like absolute 
term limits, quasi-term limits constitute an unconstitutional 
attempt to add to the exclusive qualifications for Congress set 
forth in the Constitution. Unlike absolute term limits, quasi- 
term limits are also unconstitutional because they violate the 
Equal Protection and First Amendment rights of the disqualified 
candidates and their supporters, and because they violate the 
associational rights of political parties to nominate the 


qualified candidates of their choice. 


116. John Stuart Mill, On Liberty 44 (Norton Critical Ed., 
David Spitz, ed., 1975). 

117. Ironically, the use of quasi-term limits might have been 
inspired in part by the suggestions of some writers that absolute 
term limits were unconstitutional, in part, because they did not 
allow for the possibility of write-in votes. See, e.g., Corwin, 
supra note 7, at 589. None of these writers seem to have con- 
sidered the constitutional difficulties that would plague quasi- 
term limits. 
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A. The Qualifications Clauses. 


The most appropriate basis for striking down quasi-term 
limits, though perhaps not the most certain one, would be that 
they violate the Qualifications Clauses. That is, quasi-term 
limits should be seen as what they are: gimmicky evasions of the 
Constitution. 

It will be recalled that the Court in Powell regarded the 
interpretation of the Qualifications Clauses not as a matter of 
dry history but of great consequence to a democratic society. 

Had the intent of the Framers emerged from these 
materials with less clarity, we would nevertheless have 
been compelled to resolve any ambiguity in favor of a 
narrow construction of the scope of Congress' power to 
excluded members-elect. A fundamental principle of our 
representative democracy is, in Hamilton's words, “that 
the people should choose whom they please to govern 
them.'... As Madison pointed out at the Convention, this 
principle is undermined as much by limiting whom the 
people can select as by limiting the franchise itself.118 
It is certainly true that many people today believe earnestly 


that the adoption of term limits will enhance rather than detract 


from the democratic character of our government. It is also true 


that some may believe, with Hills,119 that the dangers today from 


permitting additional qualifications are less than they would 
have been when the Constitution was adopted. But the Constitu- 
tion contains procedures for its own amendment precisely because 
the framers recognized that circumstances and even fundamental 
beliefs will change with time. 

Supporters of term limits may believe it is too difficult to 


amend the Constitution when the incumbents in Congress have such 


118. 395 U.S. at 547. 
119. See Hills, supra note 8, at 133-35. 
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an obvious personal stake in resisting term limits. But dif- 
ficulty is not the same as impossibility. Term limits supporters 
can seek to elect new representatives who are pledged to support 
term limits, or they can seek to persuade state legislatures to 


call for a constitutional convention. The task facing term 


limits proponents does not look especially formidable, say, com- 


pared with the one that faced the women who met in Seneca Falls 
in 1848 and resolved that women should have the right to vote. 
They waited three-quarters of a century for the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment, and it is difficult to believe that the justice of their 
cause was less compelling than the need for term limits. The 
undeniable groundswell of opinion in favor of term limits is no 
reason to allow gimmicks to replace the constitutional amendment 
processes. 

Aside from these general considerations, which are the most 
important, there is solid authority that the prohibition on addi- 
tional congressional qualifications cannot be evaded by denying 
access to the ballot rather than absolute elegibility for the 
office. Admittedly, two early cases suggested that the pos- 
sibility of running as a write-in candidate could make a con- 


stitutional difference under the Qualifications Clauses.129 


120. In State ex rel. O'Sullivan v. Swanson, 257 N.W. 255 
(Neb. 1934), a state statute had been interpreted to prohibit a 
person defeated in a primary for one office to be nominated as an 
independent for a different office in the general election. The 
court held that the statute could be applied against a loser in a 
gubernatorial primary who sought t© be nominated by petition as 
an independent in the general election for Senator. The court 
explained that the statute did not impose a qualification on 
O'Sullivan because he could run as a write-in candidate. Id. at 
256. In State ex rel. Sundfor v. Thorson, 6 N.W.2d 89 (N.Dak. 
1942), a statute declaring a person ineligible to be a candidate 
in the general election after losing in the primary for the same 
office was declared unconstitutional as applied to a candidate 
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However, a larger number of cases have struck down state-created 
qualifications as the basis for excluding candidates from 

primaries, whose purpose is not the election of a member of Con- 
gress but a determination of who will appear on the general elec- 


tion ballot.121 Even during the period when Newberry v. United 


States122 temporarily removed primaries from the scope of con- 


gressional regulation of federal elections, state courts con- 
tinued to rule that the ban on additional qualifications applied 
to primaries. As the Arizona Supreme Court wrote: 


We think that while the Newberry case ... so long as it 
stands unreversed or qualified, is authority that Con- 
gress may not regulate the manner of conducting a primary 
election or convention in any state, yet it is in no way 
to be taken as authority that a state may provide addi- 
tional qualifications to those set forth in the Federal 
Constitution for a candidate for Congress, even at a 
primary election or convention held to nominate those 
whose names shall appear on the ballot at_a general elec- 
tion to be held for members of Congress. 


for the House of Representatives. The O'Sullivan case was dis- 
tinguished on the ground that there, write-in votes had been 
permitted. 

In light of subsequent developments, especially Storer v. 
Brown, the statutes in both cases would be properly upheld as 
legitimate election procedures winnowing the field and upholding 
party competition. Thus, O'Sullivan was correctly decided for 
the wrong reason and Sundfor was incorrectly decided. 

121. For example, in State ex rel. Chandler v. Howell, 175 P. 
569 (Wash. 1918), the court declared: 

The relator lays stress upon the fact that the election 
from which he is seeking to have the candidacy of Judge 
Webster eliminated is a primary and not a general elec- 
tion, and that the nomination of candidates for Congress 
is a matter of state regulation.... [T]he fact that the 
state, in the absence of federal legislation on the sub- 
ject, has the authority to provide the manner and means 
of primary elections, does not give the state the 
authority to determine the qualifications of those seek- 
ing nomination for membership in Congress at such elec- 
tions. 

122. 256 U.S. 232 (1921). 

123. Stockton v. McFarland, 106 P.2d 328, 331 (Ariz. 1940). 
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After Newberry had been reversed in United States v. Clas- 


sicl24 and Smith v. Allwright, 321 U.S. 649 (1944), which 


restored Congressional authority over primaries, the concept put 
forth in these cases that the primary was an integral part of the 
overall election process was applied to questions arising under 
the Qualifications Clauses. Thus, the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
wrote: 
If Mr. McCarthy under Wisconsin law cannot be a candidate 
for nomination at the primary, he can never be a 
candidate at the election of any political party. He is 
therefore disqualified to take the first step if the 
argument of the relator is sound. His right to be a 
candidate at the election would be a barren right. 
Neither by constitutional provision nor legislative 
enactment can the state of Wisconsin prescribe qualifica- 
tions of a candidate for nomination for the office of 
United States Senator in addition to those prescribed by 
the constitution of the United States.125 
In summary, for the most part courts have struck down state- 
created qualifications at the nomination stage, thereby 
demonstrating an awareness that barring a candidate from the bal- 
lot is tantamount to disqualifying the candidate. This has been 
done so that the right to run for Congress, subject only to the 


minimal qualifications in the Constitution, would not be "a bar- 


ren right."126 


124. 313 U.S. 299 (1941). 

125. State ex rel. Wettengel v. Zimmerman, 24 N.W.2d 504, 
508-09 (Wis. 1946). See also State ex rel. Handley v. Superior 
Court, 151 N.E.2d 508, 511 (Ind. 1958) (applying similar prin- 
ciples to prevent an unconstitutional qualification from being 
enforced at a party nominating convention); Dillon v. Fiorina, 
340 F.Supp. 729 (D.N.Mex. 1972) (federal court applying similar 
principles to a statute that had the effect of blocking a 
candidate running in a Senate primary until after at least two 
years residency in the state). 

126. State ex rel. Wettengel v. Zimmerman, 24 N.W.2d 504, 508 
(Wis. 1946). 
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B. Equal Protection and the First Amendment. 


Now, for the first time in this paper, we turn to constitu- 
tional doctrines other than those raised by the Qualifications 
Clauses. Theoretically, the analysis in this section and the 
next is applicable equally to quasi-term limits imposed on state 
and local officials as well as on members of Congress. However, 
the only practical reason for putting forth quasi-term limits is 
the desire to get around the Qualifications Clauses. Accor- 


dingly, the quasi-term limits issues will normally arise only in 


connection with candidates for Congress.127 


If absolute term limits do not violate the Equal Protection 
Clause or the First Amendment,128 it may be asked, how could 
quasi-term limits, which are less restrictive, even if only 
slightly so, be unconstitutional? This question has a 
straightforward answer. Whatever may be the state's interests in 
limiting the period of incumbency, it is much more difficult for 
the state to justify imposing a grave handicap on a candidate who 


is conceded to be eligible. 


127. Unless, that is, the proponents of term limits mess up, 
as they appear to have done in Florida. Presumably because they 
chose to deal with federal and state term limits in a single sec- 
tion, the Florida proponents cast all the limits as quasi-term 
limits. Fla. Const. Art. VI, § 4. Ironically, the Florida sup- 
porters of term limits may need to argue, in the spirit of the 
preceding section of this paper, that reviewing courts should 
look at the substance and not the form of the restriction. That 
is, they should ask for the limits on state officials to be 
viewed as "really" imposing eligibility requirements rather than 
merely regulating ballot access. Otherwise, the state term 
limits are likely to go down with the federal ones on the 
theories outlined in this and, especially, the following section. 

128. The California Supreme Court so held in Legislature v. 
Eu, 816 P.2d 1309 (Cal. 1991), cert. denied 112 S.Ct. 1292 
(1992), and cert. denied sub nom Californians for Citizen Govern- 
ment v. Legislature, 112 S.Ct. 1293 (1992). 
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Since 1968, the Supreme Court has decided a number of cases 


in which the denial of a position on the ballot was challenged on 


equal protection and First Amendment grounds.129 Although some 


commentators have expressed consternation at the Court's failure 
to settle on a consistent "standard of review" in these cases,139 
the principles of the decisions are reasonably discernible. 
First, in cases involving ballot access for individual candidates 
rather than parties, the Court protects not so much the rights of 
the candidate as the rights of the candidate's supporters to cast 
an effective vote and to associate politically. Second, the 
Court considers whether the regulations in question have a dif- 
ferential impact on different political viewpoints and will be 
particularly solicitous to protect "outsider" parties and 
candidates, such as those that pose alternatives to the two major 
parties and, especially, indigents. Third, the Court makes a 
serious inquiry into the seriousness of the obstacles to ballot 
access that are complained of, because the Court recognizes the 
states' interests in keeping the number of candidates and parties 
on the ballot to a reasonable number, running an orderly election 
process, and protecting the integrity of party competition and of 
elections generally. 

The multi-term incumbents who are affected by congressional 


term limits are not "outsiders" and they almost never provide 


129. The principle cases are Williams v. Rhodes, 393 U.S. 23 
(1968); Jenness v. Fortson, 403 U.S. 431 (1971); Bullock v. 
Carter, 405 U.S. 134 (1972); Lubin v. Panish, 415 U.S. 709 
(1974); Storer v. Brown, 415 U.S. 724 (1974); American Party of 
Texas v. White, 415 U.S. 767 (1974); Clements v. Fashing, 457 
U.S. 957 (1982); Anderson v. Celebrezze, 460 U.S. 780 (1983). 

130. See, e.g., Latz, supra note 7, at 183-97. 
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alternatives to the major political parties. Whether term limits 
discriminate against a particular political viewpoint is more 
debatable. Term limits have tended to draw support from 
Republicans,131 perhaps because of the belief that the entrench- 
ment of Democratic incumbents has impeded Republican efforts to 


win control of the House of Representatives.132 Whether this 


belief is well-founded is questionable,133 and in any event, sup- 


port for term limits has been sufficiently bi-partisan and their 
effects will impinge on members of both parties frequently enough 
that courts are unlikely to look askance at term limits because 
of their alleged partisan bias. A more plausible claim can be 
made on the premise that political viewpoints need not be 
ideological in the left-right sense. Some people believe that 
experience is a virtue in a representative, and that the country 
is well-served if Congress includes some members who can remember 
things that happened in the Capitol more than a decade ago. 
Whether it is too avant garde to suggest that even centrists 
might have constitutional rights is an interesting question, but 
one that we need not dwell on here. 

The greatest vulnerability of quasi-term limits arises not 


because they are especially invasive of the constitutional rights 


131. See, e.g, Eid & Kolbe, supra note 7, at 2. 

132. See, e.g., Lee Atwater, "Altered States: Redistricting 
Law and Politics in the 1990s," 6 Journal of Law & Politics 661 
(1990). 

133. See Gary C. Jacobson, "The Persistence of Democratic 
House Majorities," in The Politics of Divided Government 57, 62- 
63 (Gary W. Cox & Samuel Kernell, eds., 1991); Bruce I. Oppen- 
heimer, "Split Party Control of Congress, 1981-86: Exploring 
Electoral and Apportionment Explanations," 33 American Journal of 
Political Science 635 (1989). 
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the Court has identified in the ballot access cases, but because 
of their utter irrationality. No matter how misguided some of us 
may believe absolute term limits are, they are not "irrational" 
in the sense in which that term is used in constitutional law. 

In contrast, the exclusion from the ballot of a candidate who is 
concededly qualified on the ground that in the past the candidate 
has demonstrated sufficiently strong support in the electorate to 
be elected and reelected to Congress a specified number of times 
runs directly counter to the interests the Court has identified 
as justifying the exclusion of some candidates from the ballot. 


This can be seen most clearly by considering Storer v. 


Brown,+34 which upheld a statute prohibiting a candidate from 


running in the general election as an independent candidate if 
the candidate was registered as affiliated with a qualified 
political party (i.e., a party that conducted a primary) within a 
year prior to the primary. Justice White, speaking for the 
Court, explained the policy of the statute. 


The direct party primary in California is not merely an 
exercise or warm-up for the general election but an 
integral part of the entire election process, the initial 
stage in a two-stage process by which the people choose 
their public officers. It functions to winnow out and 
finally reject all but the chosen candidates. The 
State's general policy is to have contending forces 
within the party employ the primary campaign and primary 
election to finally settle their differences. The 
general election ballot is reserved for major struggles; 
it is not a forum for continuing intraparty feuds. The 
provision against defeated primary candidates running as 
independents effectuates this aim, the visible result 
being to prevent the losers from continuing the struggle 
and to limit the names on the ballot to those who have 
won the primaries and those independents who have 
properly qualified. The people, it is hoped, are 


134. 415 U.S. 724 (1974). 
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presented with understandable choices and the winner in 
the general election with sufficient support to govern 
effectively.135 

If quasi-term limits are to be taken seriously as anything 
other than forbidden qualifications in disguise, then they con- 
template that on a regular basis, incumbents over the limit will 
run as write-in candidates against the winner of the primary in 
their own party as well as against the nominee of the opposing 
party. Nothing more sharply in contrast to the orderly process 
Justice White described in Storer could be imagined. 

Of course, the states are not constitutionally required to 
follow the policies Justice White described as justifying the 
non-affiliation rule. On the other hand, the election process is 
so central to democratic government that it is doubtful whether 
an exclusion of qualified candidates from the ballot can be 
justified by any state interest not related to facilitating the 


electorate's opportunity to select the candidate of its 


choice.136 No such interest can credibly be put forth in the 


135. 735. 

136. Clements v. Fashing, 457 U.S. 957 (1982), is not to the 
contrary, despite some language in Justice Rehnquist's plurality 
opinion that might create that impression. In Clements the Court 
upheld Texas rules that created absolute ineligibility in certain 
cases, including a prohibition of Baca, a justice of the peace, 
running for the legislature during his term of office. Rehnquist 
characterized this as a "waiting period" of a maximum of two 
years before Baca could run for the legislature, and charac- 
terized such a waiting period as de minimis. Id. at 967. More 
importantly, for present purposes, the waiting period was upheld 
not because it was part of an orderly process of electing legis- 
lators but because it preserved the integrity of a judicial 
office. Id. at 968. Despite Rehnquist's conflating this issue 
with some of the other ballot access cases in his analysis, Cle- 
ments is a very different case from the others, because it is the 
only one of the series that involves real qualifications for 
office rather than election procedures. The state may have acted 
rationally in preventing Baca running for the legislature before 
his term as justice of the peace expired, but this does not mean 
it would have been rational for the state to allow Baca to run 
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case of quasi-term limits,137 whose only real purpose is to frame 


a practical ban on candidacies in a manner that the proponents 
hope will evade the Qualifications Clause. 

C. Associational Rights of Parties. 

If the attacks on quasi-term limits based on the Qualifica- 
tions Clauses and on the equal protection and First Amendment 
rights of candidates and their supporters are strong, the attack 
based on associational rights of parties should be irresistible. 
Quasi-term limits prohibit candidates who are fully qualified for 
the office they seek and who meet all qualifications for party 
nominees, such as length of affiliation with the party, from 
seeking the nomination of their party. Likewise, they may 
prevent the party, by any means whatsoever, from nominating the 


qualified candidate of the party's choice. 


but deny him a place on the ballot. 

137. Proponents might argue that excluding long-term 
incumbents from the ballot facilitates the election process by 
offsetting the incumbency advantage and thereby equalizing the 
chances of all candidates. The argument may be inadmissible in 
light of the Supreme Court's view that "the concept that govern- 
ment may restrict the speech of some elements of our society in 
order to enhance the relative voice of others is wholly foreign 
to the First Amendment." Buckley v. Valeo, 424 U.S. 1, 48-49 
(1976). The argument is also weak on empirical grounds. 

Although incumbents seeking reelection have done well, especially 
in recent decades, explaining the reasons for their strong per- 
formance has proved to be a surprisingly difficult task. It has 
been especially difficult to show a connection between electoral 
strength and incumbency advantages that might be regarded as 
unfair, such as greater campaign spending, extensive use of the 
franking privilege, and the like. Other possible explanations of 
the incumbency advantage, such as that incumbents tend to act as 
their constituents want them to do and that the constituents tend 
to reward them with votes, would not justify the state in hand- 
icapping incumbents when they seek reelection. For consideration 
of these questions and an extensive review of the literature, see 
Daniel Hays Lowenstein, "Incumbency and Electoral Competition," 
paper presented at the annual meetings of the American Political 
Science Association, Chicago, September 3-6, 1992. 
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Such an interference with the associational rights of parties 


is unconstitutional under the doctrine set forth in Tashijian v. 


Republican Party of Connecticut1!3® and Eu_v. San Francisco County 


Democratic Central Committee.139 These cases establish in 
parties a broad immunity from state regulation of their election- 
related activity. In Tashjian, the Court struck down a statute 
that prevented the Republican Party from permitting independent 
voters to participate in certain Republican primaries. In Eu the 
Court struck down a number of California regulations of parties, 
including a ban on endorsements by party organizations of 
candidates in party primaries. 

Quasi-term limits are vastly more intrusive into party's 
abilities to function than were the regulations struck down in 


Tashjian and Eu.149 [In Eu, for example, the party organization's 


138. 479 U.S. 208 (1986). 

139. 489 U.S. 214 (1989). 

140. I have recently written an article criticizing the 
reasoning and some of the results in Tashjian and Eu. Daniel 
Hays Lowenstein, “Associational Rights of Major Political 
Parties: A Skeptical Inquiry," Texas Law Review (forthcoming). 
Regrettably, my criticism does not render these decisions any 
less authoritative. Even if it did, the views I express in that 
article would not save quasi-term limits. A central part of my 
hypothesis is that when plaintiffs suing in the name of a party 
attack statutes that have been approved by all or most of that 
party's representatives in the legislature, the dispute is more 
properly characterized as an intra-party disagreement than as an 
instance of the state interfering with the autonomy of a private 
association. 

Since all the quasi-term limits affecting members of Congress 
have been passed by initiative, this point is inapplicable. 
Indeed, many party organizations have vigorously opposed term 
limits initiatives. In particular, the California Democratic 
Party's executive board has adopted a resolution declaring that 
the party regards Democrats as eligible to run in primaries 
without regard to the term limits that were adopted in 1990 (for 
state offices) and the quasi-term limits that were adopted in 
1992 (Congress). See Resolution entitled "Democratic Party 
Primary Candidates," June 13, 1993, Anaheim, California (copy on 
file with author). (The adoption of this resolution was sug- 
gested by the present author to the staff of the California 
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inability to endorse a candidate who was running in the primary 
was far less damaging to the party and its ability to function 
than the inability of the party or its voters to even consider a 
qualified candidate in the primary. The intrusion on associa- 


tional rights is hardly mitigated by the fact that by definition, 


the candidate the party's voters are prohibited from nominating 


is one with whom they have associated as their successful nominee 
on at least two previous occasions. Furthermore, as we have 
seen, if candidates affected by the quasi-term limits pursue the 
only means of seeking reelection allowed to them, then they and 
the party's nominees are compelled by the state to oppose each 
other in the general election. For the state to willfully impose 
such a situation on parties and their candidates on a regular and 
foreseeable basis dwarfs the practical effects on parties of all 
the restrictions in Tashjian and Eu combined. 

The only justifications for this heavy-duty party-bashing on 
the part of the state that can be put forth honestly are them- 
selves constitutionally suspect: 1) a desire to evade the implied 
restrictions created by the Qualifications Clauses; and 2) a 
desire to drastically handicap certain candidates in opposition 
to rather than in facilitation of the people's right to choose 
the candidate of their choice. Barring an unlikely abandonment 
of Tashjian and Eu by the Supreme Court, quasi-term limits cannot 
withstand attack. 


CONCLUSION 


Democratic Party.) 
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State-imposed congressional term limits impose qualifications 
on candidates for Congress in addition to those set forth in the 
Constitution. As such, they are void under the interpretation of 
the Qualifications Clauses that has enjoyed overwhelming judicial 
and non-judicial support and that was authoritatively adopted by 


the Supreme Court in Powell v. McCormack. The energetic but 


unsuccessful efforts of Hills and Safranek to find a persuasive 
weakness in the constitutional case against congressional term 
limits provide significant evidence of the strength of that case. 
As John Marshall claimed for the issue of judicial review, the 
question is indeed one whose interest exceeds its intricacy. 

Quasi-term limits are a clever attempt to escape the 
unconstitutionality of absolute term limits, but not clever 
enough. They cannot evade the ban erected by the Qualifications 
Clauses, but their attempt to do so lands them in new, equally 
fatal constitutional difficulties. In addition, quasi-term 
limits denigrate the entire term limits movement. Whatever the 
merits of term limits, they are supported by many people who 
respect the Constitution and wish to strengthen American 
democracy. Quasi-term limits, which thumb their nose at the Con- 
stitution, should be given short shrift by the courts. 


Proponents of congressional term limits should foreswear 


reliance on gimmicks and turn to the hard work of seeking a con- 


stitutional amendment. I, for one, heartily hope that they will 


fail, but I will respect their efforts. 
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Adjusting to the Flow: State Responses to Resource 


Endowments in the Middle East 


Miriam R. Lowi 


I Introduction 


The Middle East is considered to be a region in which some 
of the most basic inputs of economic development -- fresh water, 
agricultural land and other natural resources, ‘modern’ 
infrastructure, working capital, entrepreneurship and a variety 
of other crucial human resources --are scarce, unevenly 
distributed, or improperly harnessed. Indeed, it is thought of as 
a region of extremes. On the one hand, aridity and semi-aridity 
characterize much of the region, thus constraining the potential 
for socio-economic growth and development. On the other hand, 
some of the most important pools of oil (crude petroleum) -- one 
of the most basic engines of growth of our century -- can be 
found in the Gulf as well as in parts of North Africa. The 
challenge to the region, therefore, has been to learn to make do 
with what is available in creative ways, and transform 


constraints into possibilities (Hirschman). 
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A common perception of the region is that its development 
has been stymied by the inappropriate combination of inputs and 
the extremeness of its resource endowment. Indeed, oil abundance 
and water scarcity are pinpointed repeatedly as the determining 
variables -- and sometimes even the scourge -- of 
the Middle Eastern experience. Such a highly deterministic view 
is not only incorrect, we argue, but also is lacking in 
appreciation of historical, cultural, and social structural 
variables that have played central roles in the process of state- 
building in this region. Moreover, environmental determinism is 
damming to the development prospects of the Third World, in 
general, where resource constraints are most glaring. 

We argue that, rather than focus on a state's resource 
endowment in order to explain its development experience, a more 
appropriate focus is on the state's response to its endowment. In 
other words, to unravel the process of development -- its 
successes and failures -- requires learning how and to what 
extent institutions of governance -- the leadership and 
bureaucratic structures -- identify problems, and then formulate 
and implement policy to treat the problems. For herein lies the 
secret to economic development and change: the capacity of states 


to respond appropriately and effectively to their resource 


endowments, in such a way as to mitigate constraints, exploit 


possibilities, and promote the productive capacities of both the 

state and society. The object of study, therefore, is not the 

resource endowment, but rather, the state and its institutions. 
In considering the Middle East in this paper, we outline the 


institutional responses to oil abundance on the one hand, and 


land and water scarcity on the other, in four states. In the 

first category, we discuss Iran and Kuwait; in the second 
category, Egypt and Jordan. (see table w/lots of contrasts) We 

are interested in pinpointing those attributes of the process of 
problem identification, policy formulation and implementation 
that have spelt the success or failure of an appropriate and 
effective response to resource endowments. 

The 4 cases have been chosen because of similarities and 
differences among them. In each category, there is one very large 
state, with a relatively long history of 'stateness', and of 
socio-economic growth and development. Both Iran and Egypt have 
had important agricultural sectors and at least nascent 
industrial sectors; they have had more-or-less clearly defined 


socio-economic categories (classes) and governing 


structures /institutions, and close contact with neighbouring 


countries as well as more distant lands. The other state in each 
category is relatively small and of recent formation -- less than 
50 years old. Moreover, it was the creation of international 
forces: in the case of Kuwait, it was the discovery of oil and 
British interests; in the case of Jordan, Britain's desire to 
appease the Hashemite family. Both were, to a degree, artificial 
entities at least in the initial period of state formation: 

Kuwait was a desert enclave of the dominant al-Sabah family, 
while Jordan was a conglomeration of bedouin tribes in a largely 
desert region, held together loosely and uneasily by a 
patrimonial autocracy of Arabian origin. In addition to their 
particular resource endowments and history of 'stateness’, all 


four states have been subject to international forces that have 


. 
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had strong bearings on their capacities as states. For example, 
Iran had a revolution in 1979, and was at war with Iraq from 
1980-88; Egypt is one of 9 states in the Nile River basin, and at 
least in the short-term, its relationship with its two immediate 
upstream riparians -- the Sudan and Ethiopia -- has an impact on 
its continued access to the Nile waters. Kuwait is an active 
member of the international oil cartel -- OPEC --and its 
percentage of OPEC production is as much as _, therefore it is 
number . [(Egypt has also been subject to significant political 
upheaval and (at least in principle) a pronounced break with the 
past. In both countries and despite lip service to certain 
ideals, economic policy-making has followed the art of "muddling 
through".)| Jordan finds itself just east of Israel and south of 
Syria; not only is it one of 4 states in the Jordan River basin, 
but its maneuvrability is severely constrained by its proximity 
to Israel and the long border it shares with that state. 

Before examining the four cases in any further detail, we 
must now turn to a more theoretical discussion of the importance 
and responsiveness of state institutions. What are institutions? 
Why do they matter? What determines their responsiveness? And how 
can we explain variations in responsiveness and hence, variations 
in the success or failure of problem identification, policy 
formulation and implementation? Two broad literatures touch upon 
these issues: 1) the ‘new institutional economics’ literature 
and, 2) the more recent (since early 1980s) 'statist’ literature, 


linking states and civil society, and focussing on issues of 


‘strength’, autonomy, etcetera, as they apply to both the state 


and to social forces. A sub-division of this literature is also 


of concern to us, and that is the theory of the 'rentier state’ 
and its application to the oil state in particular, but also to 


the Middle Eastern state, in general. 


II Conceptualizations of Institutions and the State 

What are institutions and what can they tell us about a 
state's responsiveness to its resource endowment? According to 
the new institutional economics, an institution is a set of 
constraints that governs the behavioural relations among 
individuals or groups. It includes both formal organizations -- 
markets, bazaars (suq), courts, ministries -- and informal ones - 
- norms, beliefs, cultural practices. All are institutions 
because they embody rules and regulations that govern their 
operation, and include a structure -- either explicit or implicit 
-- for their enforcement. (Nabli & Nugent, 1989) By providing 
information and enforcing rules (of behaviour/ exchange), 
institutions reduce uncertainty and hence, the costs of 
transacting that tend to impede political or economic exchange. 
Elaborate institutional structures, therefore, composed of well-- 
specified and well-enforced property rights, constrain 
individuals from not complying or from cheating, and hence, 
encourage productive exchange. (North, 1989, 1993) Herein lies 
one of the principal functions of the state: as an impartial 
third party to exchange, it must specify property rights and 
enforce contracts, so that institutions and institutional 


constraints, created and nurtured by the state, can act as the 


vehicles whereby productive activity (political or economic) is 


encouraged. 
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Nonetheless, inefficient property rights do persist. This is 
because states may choose not to antagonize powerful constituents 
by enacting efficient rules that may be opposed to those 
constituents, or because less efficient property rights may 
provide the state with greater revenue than would more efficient 
property rights that require sophisticated monitoring and 
enforcement. (North, 1993, 52) Thus, secure property rights 
require a (strong) state that can and does enforce contracts 
effectively and impartially, employing, whenever necessary, the 
threat of coercion. 

It follows, therefore, that while property rights are 
specified and enforced by political decision-making, the 
structure of economic interests also influences the political 
structure. And so, a particular structure of property rights (and 
their enforcement) will be consistent with a particular set of 
political rules (and their enforcement). (North, 1993, 48) [e.g., 
oil revenues accruing to the state, no need for taxation nor for 
institutions to oversee revenue collection: complete autonomy of 


state that stands above society, no immediate need to allow 


political representation or to give constituents the right to 


participate in decision-making. Moreover, in such states, 
productivity is absent since institutions that provide 
disincentives to productive activity realize increasing returns, 
while organizations and interest groups with a stake in the 
existing constraints develop and shape the polity in their 
interests. (North, 1993, 99) The state, therfore, is little more 
than a simple redistributive organization, albeit at times a 


highly repressive one.] 


In addition to rules and enforcement mechanisms, norms of 
behaviour -- to wit, "cultural endowments" -- also matter. For 
one, they make some kinds of institutions less costly to maintain 
(and some forms of institutional change less costly to establish) 
and impose severe costs on others. (Ruttan, 1989, 1385) Moreover, 

To the degree that individuals believe in the rules, 
contracts, property rights ... of a society, they will 

be willing to forego opportunities to cheat, steal, or 
engage in opportunistic behavior. ... to the degree 

that individuals do not believe in the rules, regard 
them as unjust, or simply live up to the standard 
wealth-maximizing behavioral assumption ... the costs 
of contracting, that is transaction costs, will also 


increase. (North, 1989, 1322) 


[What then are the possibilities for institutional change, or 


more specifically, for inefficient structures becoming efficient? 
The answer, according to this body of literature, lies primarily 
in the distribution of political resources. Political or economic 
entrepreneurs -- to the extent that they exist -- provide the 
impetus for institutional change insofar as they may try to 
maximize their (short-term) profits... 

Taking a cue from, yet moving beyond the NIE school, one of the 
more recent contributions to the ‘statist’ literature argues that 
the ability of states to identify correctly and then respond 
appropriately and effectively to, for example, a problematic 
resource endowment, can be traced to particular general 
characteristics of the state apparatus and its relationship to 


social structures. State capacity, or the ability to recognize 
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and identify appropriate policies and then pursue them in a 
consistent fashion requires, "the enduring institutionalization 
of a complex set of political machinery” -- i.e., state 
institutions that are firmly implanted, coherent, well- 
coordinated and responsive organizational structures. (Evans, 
1992, 141) In this view, therefore, the problem of Third World 
countries lies, to a large degree, in institutional deficiencies: 
the weak capacities of states relative to the tasks at hand. 

For Evans, effective state capacity can be described as 
"embedded autonomy”: a state that is both “immune to the demands 
of private interests within society at the expense of the pursuit 
of state goals", and intimately in touch with society in the 
sense that "it can effectively identify and respond to the 
aggregation of societal needs and interests" -- a combination of 
internal coherence of the bureaucratic apparatus and external 
connectedness to social structures and social forces. (Evans, 

1992, 148 & 176). But Evans warns — and this will become very 
important in our discussion of our cases -- that "selective 
embeddedness" presents the risk of the state degenerating into 
“particularistic predation", such as unproductive rent-seeking, 
corruption, and clientelism. 

Drawing upon the developmental experiences of the Asian NICs, 
Brazil and India, Evans concludes by saying that in LDCs, "rule- 
making or administrative organizations” are abundant, but "most 


have neither the capability of pursuing collective goals in a 


predictable, coherent way nor an interest in doing so.” (177) 


Bureaucracies in LDCs tend to try to do far more than they are 


capable of, while "inadequate performance undercuts legitimacy 
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and makes it hard to claim the resources necessary to increase 
capacity." (177) 


In the Middle East, weak administrative capacity and absence of 


embeddedness may also be a reflection of the very significant 


limitations on popular participation and representation in 
politics and decision-making in many states in the region. This 
phenomenon, in turn, is linked at least partially to the weak 
extractive capacities of the largely dependent states of the 
region. Given that both the oil-exporting states and the 
recipients of massive amounts of foreign aid do not have to 
extract financial resources from society, the state is not 
accountable to society, at the same time as embeddedness is 
neither a perceived need nor an easy proposition. 

The weak extractive and predominantly distributive capacities 
of many Middle Eastern states have led many analysts to consider 
them as rentier states, or states that derive most of their 
national income from external rents -- money paid to them by 
foreign individuals, firms, or governments. In the case of oil 
states, the export of raw petroleum provides the governments with 
vast revenues, which translate into 60-95% of total government 
revenues. In the case of non-oil states, such as Egypt and Jordan 
( Egypt does have some oil), foreign assistance provides the 
revenues that keep these highly constrained, resource-poor states 
afloat. It is this revenue that the state uses to build up 
infrastructure, develop industry, provide services, etcetera. 

This phenomenon has several very important implications. First, 
revenues do not accrue from the productive capacity of society; 


in fact, they have very little to do with the productuve 
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processes of the domestic economy. The population can virtually 
remain idle, and as long as the oil rigs, pipelines, and tankers 
are functioning, royalties will still come to the state. The 
inputs from the local economy, other than the raw material 
itself, are insignificant. In fact, the input requirements are so 
insignificant that for all practical purposes, one can consider 
the oil revenues almost as a free gift of nature or as a grant 
from foreign sources. Second, the extraction of petroleum is a 
capital intensive, rather than a labor-intensive enterprise; it 
employs very few members of the indigenous economy. In this 
regard, we might contrast the minimal work force required for the 
extraction of oil with the extensive workforce required for the 
production of cotton, coffee, or some similar agricultural 
export. The labor that is required is of a highly skilled nature. 
In many of the Middle Eastern oil states, these skills are 
concentrated in the hands of technicians from industrialized 
states. 

There also are very significant implications for the role of 
the state in the development process. First, the rents received 


are concentrated in the hands of the state rather than being 


diffused among the population. Hence, the population is totally 


dependent upon the good-will and the good sense of the state to 
invest and distribute those revenues sensibly. In such a case, 

the state becomes the unique and the universal employer, 
decision-maker, benefactor, and patron of society. Moreover, with 
these huge oil revenues, the government can embark upon large 
public expenditure programs without resorting to taxation and 


without running into drastic balance of payments problems. And 
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since the oil revenues increase faster than does GNP, the public 


sector expands rapidly. But a government that can increase 
services without increasing taxation acquires an independence 
from the population. It can remain virtually above the 
population. Indeed, through the simple mechanism of disbursing 
oil revenues, the state becomes the “exclusive fountain of 
economic and social power.... Thus, it tends to accumulate all 
rights and all obligations; and consequently, it affects the form 
and substance of the socio-economic structure, and relations." 
(Katouzian,1979, 6) 

Moreover, with these huge revenues, the government can bribe 
pressure groups, coerce dissidents, and foster the emergence of a 
clientele social category. But its power is very vulnerable 
because it is dependent upon external rents which could end. 
Remember that oil is a finite resource. And the sale of oil is 
dependent upon international demand. When international demand 
falls, so do oil revenues; and when oil revenues fall, the 
domestic economy -- unless it has been diversified -- takes a 
nose dive. Herein lies the problem of the legitimacy of the 
rentier state. Since the link between the state and society is 
based largely upon the delivery of goods, the rentier state 
functions on an instrumental basis of legitimacy, dependent upon 
the continued flow of oil revenues. When oil revenues cease to 
flow, the legitimacy of the state is called into question. 

Finally, when a natural resource such as oil is being developed 
by foreign concerns and vast government expenditures, there is 
the impression of prosperity and growth; but more often than not, 


little attention is paid to the long-term growth of a diversified 
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economy. Without diversification and an appropriately trained and 
employed domestic labour force, an economy will remain very 
firagile, while political stability -- no matter how limited -- 


can only be short-lived. 


III. Institutional Responses to Oil Abundance 


In an important article , Dudley Seers (1978) wrote the following: 
“... the historical challenge to an oil producer ... (is) 
to create a viable socioeconomic structure before oil 
revenue declines. The test is whether (oil states) can diversify this 
production and their exports. There is no economic reason why the 
should not do this, and abolish poverty and unemployment, 
enabling them to create genuine democracies;” 


To what extent have Iran and Kuwait successfully met this challenge ? 


a) the Case of Iran 

Unlike many Middle Eastern oil states, Iran had a substantial agricultural 
and commercial economy and the beginnings of indigenous industrialization 
before the oil economy took root as of the early 1950s, and began to structure 
development. In Kuwait, however, the new rentier state emerged upon a 
traditional strucutre - a tribal/kinship network -- that provided the new economic 
elite, the backbone of the new state bureaucracies, and at least the gbeginnings of a 
distribution network for the new wealth. 

While oil was first discovered in Iran in 1908, and between then and 1944, 


oil concessions were granted to foreign powers -- primarily Britain and later, the 


United States -- the real turning point in the country’s developmental experience 


was the nationalization of oil in 1952 under Muhammad Musadiq (Prime 
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Minister 1951-53). Musaddiq sw oil nationalization as a first step toward the 
transformation of Iranian society. Oil was the single most important source of 
revenue and foreign exchange. It was the largest enterprise in Iran, but as it was 
foreign) controlled, the benefits did not spill over into other Iranian industries. 


(It is important to remember that the national Front Party, created in 1949, had 


Musadigq at its head. A coalition representing many interests ) the bureaucracy, 


bazaaris, petty bopurgeoisie, ultra-nationalists and Islamic groups -- it called for the 
limitation ofroyal powers, independence in foreign policy, and social, 
redistributive reforms). 
Musaddiq's success meant that he would not last long in power; 
in fact, he was overthrown by the Shah's forces in 1953. In 
response to the growing movement to curtail his powers, the Shah 
exercised tight central control, suppressed political parties, 
rewarded his supporters, and nurtured a close alliance with the 
U.S. For the next 2 decades, the government applied itself to 
economic development and social reform. 

The revenues from oil were used primarily to encourage the very 
rapid growth of urban areas, urban activities, and urban 
consumption. The government invested mainly in building up 
infrastructure, heavy industry, consumer goods, and the rapid 
expansion of the military-bureaucratic network. And while the 
Shah's programs undermined the interests of important segments of 
society -- especially the bazaari merchants and the clergy -- the 
state, with large and growing revenues, accrued without having to 
sweat society, couid still maintain and tighten its authority 
over all social classes. (Keddie) Suspended above its own people, 
the state's main relationships to society were mediated through 


its expenditures. The Shah did not rule through, or in alliance 
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with any independent social class. Moreover, the growth of oil 
revenues added to the quantity and the quality of the financial 
independence and political power of the state relative to the 
propertied classes and religious institutions. (Skocpol) And so, 
with growing oil revenues, the state, until the mid-1970s, could 
purchase the cooperation, aquiescence and complicity of various 
groups. 

In 1973, with the quadrupling of oil prices, the Iranian 
state's oil revenues increased in one year from $4 bill. to $20 
bill. The Shah had huge revenues for massive programs in 
expanding civilian and military bureaucracies. But, the attempt 
to spend all the money at once -- a decision made by the Shah 
alone, against the warnings of planners about the probable causes 


of overspending -- created inflation and severe dislocations in 


the economy. (Amirahmadi) The economy was being extended well 


beyond its material, human, institutional, and infrastructural 
capacities. Having reached its maximum capacity, severe shortages 
quickly developed in the face of ever-growing demand. In 1974, 
the development process began to break down. Economic boom was 
quickly followed by economic bust. 

Moreover, because state expenditures were closely linked to 
shifts in the price of oil and the international demand for it, 
many Iranian projects were cut and workers thrown out of 
employment when world demand for Iranian oil came down in 1975- 
77. The urban strata blamed the state, and the Shah was the 
autocratic embodiment of state authority. The Shah personally 
made all major decisions -- about official appointments, military 


procurements, major state economic investments. He played 
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bureaucrats and military officers off against each other and 
never allowed stable coalitions or lines of responsible 
government to develop. (Skocpol) Processes of appeal were 
completely ignored and opposition was brutally repressed. 
Nonetheless, with the growing economic crisis, political 
movement was rapidly gaining momentum by the end of 1977. Within 
one year, the Shah's crisis-ridden economy was brought to 
collapse. Most major economic sectors -- especially oil and 
banking -- came to a complete halt. The crisis was symptomatic of 
an economy characterized by deep dependency on oil and imports. 
Soon after taking power, the new Islamic leadership 
devised a new oil policy in an effort to reduce the country's 
tremendous dependence on a single resource. The government 
planned to increase investments in downstream projects so that 
the export of products would gradually increase at the expense of 


crude oil exports. (Within OPEC, Iran defended a policy of 


limited production and increasing prices.) Other important policy 


measures included pruning the defense budget by 50% and promoting 
nonoil exports. Diversifying the economy and promoting less oil- 
dependent sectors such as agriculture, were to help realize the 
goals of the new policy. (Amirahmadi,1990,71-73) 
However, before the policy could be implemented, domestic 
political struggles made it very difficult to work at 
restructuring the economy. Then, Iraq invaded Iran in 1980, and 
the two countries remained at war until 1988. During that period, 
some of the major oil installations were destroyed, oil 
production and exports fell, oil revenues plummetted. The state 


was forced to reverse its policy of pruning the defense budget. 
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Military spending rapidly increased. The state's operating 
expenditures also increased rapidly, both because of the war, but 
also because of the expanding bureaucracies and increased 
subsidies for certain basic needs to offset inflation. The 
government's inability to promote nonoil exports and collect 
taxes from the rich, and the gradual fall in oil prices added to 
the state's revenue problems. The government shelved the new 
policy and instead followed reactive policies not unlike those of 
the Shah. 

Rather than pointing to the 8-year long war initiated by Iraq 
as the source of the country's woes, it would be more useful to 
probe deeper into the domestic sources of Iran's inappropriate 
response to its resource endowment. For one, the state reacted 
only belatedly and hesitantly to changes in the international oil 
market, including the increasing supplies of non-OPEC oil, and 
the growing power within OPEC of Saudi Arabia. Second, in 
response to both the war and the domestic struggles for state 
power, the state used oil revenues in a wasteful, shortsighted 
manner. A flurry of new government bureaucracies were created -- 
often duplicating ones that already existed -- and those that 
existed were expanded considerably. The result was a duplication 
of tasks and responsibilities, lack of coordination and 
consultation among the various bureaucracies and levels of 


government. Hostility and suspicion quickly developed between the 


parallel structures. Moreover, some of the newly-created offices 


had no clear links to government, intragovernmental coordination 
was either absent or inadequate, and centralized control over the 


various state apparati was wanting. Corruption, profiteering, 
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favoritism, and inefficiency were on the rise. Such an 
institutional structure could not be responsive to the needs of 
society nor to the particular circumstances of the state. 


Part of the problem, no doubt, was the result of the unclear 


relationship betweeen the economy, on the one hand, and politics 


and ideology on the other. The ongoing factionalization of the 
upper echelons of government meant that there was no unified 
position on the ideology of the state, nor on how to manage the 
society and economy, and design consistent, coherent policies. As 

a result, there were frequent policy reversals, which increased 
uncertainty and insecurity especially among the most educated and 
entrepreneurial of Iranian society. 

One specialist on the Iranian political economy goes even 
further to argue that most institutional, organizational, 
financial, social, and infrastructural constraints on development 
have been the result, in large measure, of the improper use of 
oil revenues: 


“(C)onsidering the oil revenues as a windfall, plenty and 
durable, the rentier state did not feel the need for 
developing a sense of responsibility for a disciplined 
economic management and did not plan for proper use of this 
... resource. For example, instead of being invested in 
alternative income-generating projects or in obstacle- 
removing programs and plans, oil revenues were lavishly spent 
on projects that generated expenditures and increased 
consumption. The oil-financed investments tended to create 
grandiose and modern capacities that had little base in 
domestic resources, technical capability, or managerial 
skills. These capacities remained the most underutilized ... 
when scarcity of foreign exchange consirained importation of 
the needed intermediate inputs."(Amirahmadi,1990, 86-7) 
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It is interesting to note that the first Constitution of the 


Islamic Republic (1979) calls for comprehensive, decentralized, 


participatory planning. (Amirahmadi, 1990, 99-100) Nonetheless, the system has 


become, over the years, increasingly top-down and _ centralized. In fact, the 1989 
revision of the Constitution calls for even more centralization. The unitary 
centralized state of the Mullahs is not significantly different in organizational 
structure from that of the Shah. No doubt, the drive for the 

monopolization of state power in the face of the highly 

factionalized leadership, and the political narrowmindedness of 

that leadership -- who are, for the most part, religious figures 

first and foremost -- have alienated the most creative and 

technocratic forces in society: forces that are best equipped to 

take educated positions on important matters concerning the 

Iranian political economy, and the best trained to oversee their 


implementation. 


b) the case of Kuwait 


IV Responses to Water and Land Scarcity 


a) the Case of Egypt 

The ability of the Egyptian state to respond effectively and 
appropriately to its very particular resource endowment has been 
influenced by two general features of the society and the 
economy. First, a huge but ineffective state -- sometimes 

referred to as a'soft state" -- is confronted by a "strong 


society” in the form of interest groups who do not shy away from 
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blocking or subverting policies that they feel may endanger their 


short-term interests. Second, the "rentier" nature of the state, 
and increasingly so of the society, as well, has allowed for a 
certain laxity in facing up to the very serious socioeconomic 
problems that plague the country. Over the years, oil rents from 
petroleum exports and remittances from Egyptian workers in the 
Gulf, as well as ‘strategic rent’ (Richards,1991,1721) from the 
United States and international agencies have kept the country 
more-or-less afloat. But capturing rents from the state, as 
opposed to enhancing productive capacity, has been a central 
feature of the functioning of the economy and society. A third 
feature is directly related to the first two. To varying degrees 
since Abd al-Nasir seized power in 1952, successive Egyptian 
governments have displayed visceral and sometimes debilitating 
fears of inciting popular wrath because of the adoption of 
radical policies and programs that promise short-term hardship. 
Instead, the government has been more inclined to buy support and 
political stability -- or at least try to -- by papering over the 
problems at hand. It has been encouraging both rentier-ism, 
through increasing and broadening the size and distribution of 
subsidies -- and patron-client networks. Hence, efforts at 
responding appropriately and effectively to the country's 
resource endowment -- and especially, the twin conditions of land 
and water scarcity in the face of very rapid population growth -- 
tend to be lame, misguided, or aborted. 

Providing food security, or the ability to ensure that the 
population is "reasonably certain of being able to eat properly” 


(Richards,1993, 223) is one of the most serious challenges facing 
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the state. To wit, Egypt is dependent on imports for at least 85% 
of its domestic food consumption. However, food shortages and 
price rises have triggered domestic discontent, riots and 
rebellion. 

Structural forces -- the interplay of population growth, land 
scarcity, and modest agricultural yields -- lie at the heart of 
this problem. (Sadowski,1991,19-25) With a growth rate of 2.9% 
per annum, the 1970 population of about 34 million reached at 
least 54 million in 1990, and is expected to reach close to 70 
million by the year 2000. Concentrated within a narrow strip of 
land in and on the fringes of the Nile Valley -- an area 
of = -- population growth puts tremendous strain on all of 
Egypt's resources. Furthermore, a meagre 2.8% of the country's 
land area is suitable for cultivation. According to one source 
(Sadowski, 1991), in 1960, each hectare of land had to feed 10.3 
Egyptians; in 1988, the figure was 21.2 Egyptians. And while 
efforts have been made to reclaim desert land on the fringes of 
the valley, poor management as well as the extension of state- 


created rents in this domain, have curtailed outcomes. In fact, 


while some land has been reclaimed successfully, scarce 


agricultural land has been lost to a private sector construction 
boom, benefitting from rising land values and generous state 
subsidies! But even under the best of circumstances, the 
potential for extending the area of habitable and cultivable land 
is extremely limited. 

Improving agricultural yields may be the only hope for 
mastering the problem of food security. It is true that this 


sector is relatively well-endowed. The limited farmland that does 
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exist is very fertile, sunshine is abundant, and water from the 


Nile is provided free to farmers. Nonetheless, government 


agricultural policy has "encouraged inefficiency and discouraged 


production". (Sadowski, 1991; 32-41) It has done this in a 

variety of ways: 1) the state actively intervenes in the sector 

by obliging farmers to produce what, when, and how it dictates, 
leaving little space for individual initiative and 

resourcefulness. 2) it floods the sector with massive subsidies 
and imposes price controls and mandatory procurements. The 
subsides and price controls result in overconsumption and 
tremendous waste. For example, since irrigation water is free and 
costs of pumping water are subsidized, peasants tend to flood 
their fields. Moreover, pricing policies have discouraged cotton 
production, despite the fact that Egypt has a comparative 
advantage in cotton internationally! The mandated quotas on 
production of certain crops and then reimbursing farmers at less 
than what it costs them to produce -- a form of taxation -- have 
curtailed farmers’ incentive to produce certain key crops. 
Indeed, farmers, as with all economic actors in Egyptian society, 
tend to invent ways to get around policies that smack of 
excessive state intrusion, just as they all make efforts to 

capture state-created rents. 

Agricultural policy formulation takes place at the level of the 
president and his elite advisers, but then, as it moves down the 
rungs, through the minister of agriculture, his assistants, the 
local level, to the farmers, toward implementation, policy gets 
revised, modified, corrupted, ignored. The powers of the state -- 


itself characterised by an abundance of underfunded, overextended 
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and incoherent institutions, inexperienced and poorly-paid staffs 

-- are indeed, highly circumscribed in the face of a relatively 

strong society. To quoted one source, 

(V)illagers, businessmen, and local elites all tend to be 
suspicious of the state. They enjoy a high degree of 
autonomy, evade government controls, and jealously defend 
their traditional privileges... Caught between its own flabby 
agencies and pervasive rural evasion, the Egyptian government 

has only the crudest idea of what life is like in the 


villages -- much less how to change it. (Sadowski, 1991, 91) 


By the mid-1970s, the oil price revolution, and the increasing 
injections of foreign aid, the Egyptian system of rent-creation 

(the state) and rent-seeking (state and society) blossomed. As of 
1974, vast amounts of Arab aid poured into the country. Aid from 
the U.S. took off in 1977. Moreover, the country's own oil 
revenues grew tremendously when Israel returned the Sinai 
peninsula. Having access to this ‘easy money’ allowed Egypt to 
put off making adjustments in line with the country's resource 
endowments (and socioeconomic circumstances), and evade real 
policy reform. Rather than utilize these revenues in ways that 
would promote productivity, and redistribute resources throughout 
society to reduce poverty and inequality, President Sadat and his 
cohorts used them to a considerable degree to purchase legitimacy 
and support through the distribution of greater largesse and 
amplifying patronage. For one, consumers were kept quiescent -- 


at least for a while -- through the vastly expanded program of 


state subsidies. This was the most expedient and least disruptive 
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way to improve the quality of life of most Egyptians and 
consolidate the authority of the state over society. But as the 
fate of Sadat so unequivocally reminds us, his was not a very 
efficient way! 
Mubarak's leadership, while paying lip service to ending 
corruption and patronage that have flourished in the rentier 
state environment, has not fared significantly better. For one, 
he has failed to surround himself with top calibre technical and 
administrative expertise, with which Egypt is well- endowed, and 
instead, has relied upon military officers as his closest 
advisers. (Springborg; 1989, 28-30) He too has failed to 
establish and foster institutions of governance that are above 
and impartial to social forces, yet at the same time, are 
embedded in society. His regime has been characterized as one in 
which there is an increasing lack of organizational and 
ideological cohesiveness within the elite, an increasing 
lassitude within state structures, the emergence of counter 
elites and ideologies within the increasingly active legal and 
underground political opposition, and growing independence of 
associational groups and even government bodies, such as the 
judiciary. (springborg, 1989,9); Indeed, 
... the very isolation of the decision-making elite from the 
society at large imposes serious constraints on the 
consideration of policy alternatives. Mubarak's tentative 


pluralism ... has not sent roots downward into the great 


unincorporated Egyptian political system, and as a result, 


accurate appraisal of the limits of public tolerance is 


increasingly difficult ... The regime's poorly informed 
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perception of the outer limits of mass acceptance thus 
defines the policy space within which alternatives are 


considered. (springborg, 1989,37) 


It seems fair to say that the linkages between the state and 

society have deteriorated under Mubarak, at the same time as the 
policy process has become both increasingly reactive and 
increasingly capricious. 

In effect, the question of the responsiveness of the state to 
national resource endowments is a question of the nature and 
efficacy of political authority, or, stated differently, the 
capacities of governance. Therein lies the responsiveness of 
states. A strong,tentacular state, feeling out all segments and 
sectors of society, yet retaining independence of spirit and 
guided by the good counsel of ‘epistemic communities’ -- not 
unlike J.Waterbury's notion of "change teams" (1992) -- is best 
equipped to respond appropriately and effectively to the 
country's resource endowment and the constraints and 
possibilities it poses. 

It may well be that in Egypt, as elsewhere in the Middle East, 
appropriate institutional responses to resource endowments 
require increased political participation and a restructuring of 
the state's relations with its citizens. In that way, the 


resourcefulness of the people themselves may be harnessed and 


brought to bear on the sometimes staggering economic imperatives 


at hand. Decentralization of tasks, of decision-making and 
implementation, under the umbrella of a disciplined and 


responsible state may be the answer to both political stability 
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and economic development. Certainly in the area of agriculture, 


the need for decentralization and heightened participation is 
obvious. In the face of growing water constraints and the need 
for a more efficient allocation of scarce water supplies, 

Egyptian agriculture requires the implementation of increasingly 
sophisticated irrigation technologies and management systems that 
are responsive to the needs of farmers. This, however, cannot be 
provided without "more effective collective action at the local 
level" (Richard,1993, 224) and heightened participation among 
people who feel that they have a stake in economic activity: they 
have something to gain and something to offer a state that hears 
them and responds to their needs, (and in return, taxes them and 


provides them with security). 


Some Notes on the international Dimension of Egypt's resource 


endowment: the Nile River Basin 


b) the case of Jordan 
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ABSTRACT 


I apply a positive model of market penetration to membership data for nine 
environmental citizen groups plus two conservation/hunting groups in order to 
study the relative importance of socio-economic variables vs. measures of 
altruism and ideology. After controlling for revealed tastes for wildlife-related 
recreation, the primary determinants of high market penetration by environmental 
groups are education, social liberalism, and religion. I interpret this as evidence 
that environmental groups have acquired an ideological brand name identity that 


both helps them attract some members and limits their ability to expand their 


membership to include new constituencies. Positive correlations among wildlife- 


related recreation, voter turnout, and market penetration suggest further that 
altruistic acts such as joining a large citizen group are most likely when self 
interest and collective interests coincide. Mainstream environmental citizen 
groups differ in both these respects from groups of hunters that promote 


conservation and wildlife management. 
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One of the most important developments in American politics over the past three decades 
has been the rise of so-called "citizen groups," or voluntary associations of individuals open to 
membership by all and claiming to promote some broad notion of the "public interest" (Walker 
1991, Schlozman and Tierney, 1986, Berry, 1977). Perhaps the most successful of all of the 
citizen groups have been those concerned with preserving natural resources and affecting the 
quality of the environment. Environmental citizen groups such as the Sierra Club and the 
Environmental Defense Fund grew dramatically in terms of both membership and budget during 
the 1970s, and 1980s (Mitchell, Dunlap and Mertig, 1992; Bosso, 1991; Mitchell, 1989). Social 
scientists have cited the environmental movement as the outstanding exception to both free rider 
problems (Mitchell, 1979), and the "issue-attention cycle," which posits that support for popular 
causes seeking highly decentralized benefits through government regulation will first wax and 
then wane once the cause becomes institutionalized (Downs, 1972). Political observers have 
referred to environmental citizen groups as among the most effective lobbyists in Washington, 
and the results of their efforts have at times exceeded the hopes of even the most optimistic 
advocates (Borrelli, 1987). 


Claims by environmental citizen groups to represent some broad notion of the public 
interest are frequently challenged on the grounds that group members are not representative of 
the population as a whole, a point that is readily conceded by group agents themselves. John 
Adams, Executive Director of the Natural Resources Defense Council, has noted that "The 
mainstream environmental movement grew out of a white, middle-class effort to preserve the 
world’s natural wonders" (Adams, 1992, p. 26). Michael Fischer, former Executive Director 
of the Sierra Club, agrees that the mainstream groups’ success stems from a "movement of the 


comfortable" that is based on "a level of satisfaction with existing conditions and a fear that 
things may change for the worse" (Fischer, 1993).' 


Depending on the critic’s viewpoint, this observation serves as the basis for one of two 
arguments. Critics associated with the environmental justice movement allege that the particular 
demographic characteristics of citizen group members inherently limit the ability of group agents 
to address the concerns of lower-income persons and minorities (Sierra Club, 1993). Those 
associated with the wise use movement or taking a neoclassical economic perspective argue that 
these groups are no different from traditional economic coalitions, in that they seek to 
redistribute public resources in order to satisfy the selfish demands of their own members at the 
expense of persons outside the coalition (Arnold and Gottlieb, 1993; Hahn, 1991; Demsetz, 
1982). 


Despite the high degree of consensus that citizen group members are generally white, 
well-educated, upper middle class, outdoor enthusiasts, surprisingly few hard data are publicly 
available that allow for multivariate analysis to identify which factors are relatively more 
important in determining who joins and who does not. Early sociological studies of 
environmentalists (see Van Liere and Dunlap, 1980) failed to identify respondents as members 
of citizen groups and tended to report only bivariate relationships. A 1978 survey conducted 
by Robert Cameron Mitchell of members of five national citizen groups provides a wealth of 


' Fischer cites Thomas Gwyn, Chair of the California Coastal Commission, as the source of this quotation. 
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individual-level data, but fails to include any persons who are not members of environmental 
groups (Resources of the Future, 1978).? More recent opinion polls dealing with environmental 
and natural resource issues may ask respondents whether they contribute to one or more 
organizations, but are typically vague in their definition of "contribute."? Leaving aside 
concerns for the wording of questions, these polls fail to identify members of specific groups, 
or even to distinguish between national environmental groups such as the Sierra Club, local 
NIMBY organizations, and other organizations that may promote conservation activities such as 
the Girl Scouts or Safari Clubs, International.‘ 


An alternative to relying on survey data is to analyze group membership in geographic 
areas as a function of the characteristics of the population in each area. This approach has been 
used by Matsuzaka and Kahn (1991) to study voting on environmental ballot initiatives in 
California, and numerous political-economic studies have used statistical aggregates as proxies 
for preferences for public policies (see Coates and Munger, 1993, and papers cited therein). 
While the level of aggregation in these studies results in a certain amount of unavoidable 
measurement error, this is offset by the relative ease with which data may be obtained. Not only 
is the cost of data collection much lower, but researchers are not confined to those variables 
included in the original survey instrument. 


I present a multivariate analysis of membership in nine mainstream environmental citizen 
groups and two conservation/sportsmen groups, using state-level membership figures and 
statistical aggregates. I refer to this as a market penetration model because it is based on a 
positive theory of citizen groups as organizations that actively solicit members in particular 
markets, depending on the expected rate of return from spending group resources. This model 
implies that potential citizen group members are characterized both by their demand for citizen 
group outputs and by the likelihood that they will be successfuly recruited by groups seeking 
members, independent of demand. 


The results indicate that states in which mainstream environmental groups are relatively 


2 The five groups included were Environmental Action, Environmental Defense Fund, the National Wildlife 
Federation, the Sierra Club, and the Wilderness Society. Mitchell (1980) and Godwin and Mitchell (1984) report 
some of the results of this survey. 


3 One example is a Gallup Poll conducted in April, 1989, that asked respondents whether they, or any member 
of their family, had contributed money to an "environmental, conservation or wildlife preservation” group "in recent 
years" (Kohut and Shriver, 1989). Perhaps because of the way this question was worded, 49 percent of the sample 
responded affirmatively. In contrast, only 8 percent of the respondents to a 1990 study conducted by The Roper 
Organization for $.C. Johnson and Sons, Inc. said that they contribute regularly to groups such as the Sierra Club, 
Greenpeace, and the National Audubon Society. An additional 19 percent said that they contribute "from time to 
time." (Roper, 1990). 


* Individual groups, particularly those whose magazines contain advertising, do survey their own members and 
summaries of some of the results are sometimes published (e.g., J. King, 1991). The surveys themselves are 
confidential, however. 
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successful are distinct from states where conservation/sportsmen groups are successful, even 
after I control for participation in different types of wildlife-related recreation. There is 
relatively little difference in the pattern between individual environmental groups, or between 
the late 1970s and the early 1990s for groups appearing in both data sets. This indicates that 
the profile of the ’typical’ environmental citizen group member has changed little in the 
intervening years, despite shifts in demand for environmental goods and the increased use of 
computerized direct mail to solicit new members. 


States with high market penetration rates are characterized primarily by high 
participantion in wildlife-related recreation (e.g., photography, observation), and by a large 
share of persons who exhibit behavior consistent with a secular, socially liberal ideology. The 
persistent importance of wildlife-related recreation and ideology as determinants of market 
penetration indicates the existence of a strong brand name identity that limits the ability of 
environmental citizen groups to diversify their membership. Perhaps surprisingly, the most 
robust measure of ideology turns out to be adherents to Christian churches. This is consistent 
with a view that environmental citizen groups are associated with a "new age" ideology that 
transcends their positions on individual policy issues. It is not consistent with a view of 
environmental citizen groups as being "just like" economic interest groups such as trade 
associations and business cartels. 


The results also reveal an interesting connection between revealed tastes for the 
consumption of public goods and behavior that must be regarded as altruistic in the sense that 
it cannot be justified by a conventional cost-benefit analysis. Environmental citizen groups are 
more successful in recruiting members from states with high rates of participation in wildlife- 
related recreation, and these same states tend to have higher voter turnout. This pattern is 
consistent with evolutionary theories of altruistic behavior, but inconsistent with narrowly self- 
interested rationality. The degree of success and influence attained by environmental groups 
over the past two decades may be evidence of the long run advantages of behavior that is 
altruistic in the sense that persons are willing to engage in irrational or symbolic acts in order 
to further a selfish interest in public goods. 


Section A develops a positive theory of market penetration by citizen groups, using a 
simple indirect-utility framework to identify markets that are likely to provide citizen group 
agents with a high rate of return. Section B discusses the specific variables used in my model, 
and the rationale for predicting their effects. Section C presents the statistical results. I present 
both aggregate results based on the assumption that each independent variable has the same 
effect on all environmental groups or all conservation/sportsmen groups (save for group-specific 
intercepts), and disaggregate results for individual groups. I then explore the effects of 
alternative measures of altruism and ideology in some detail. Section D summarizes these 
results, and discusses the implications of my findings for positive theories of interest groups and 
the ability of environmental citizen groups to expand beyond their basic constituency. 
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4 
A. MARKET PENETRATION IN A SOCIAL MOVEMENT INDUSTRY 


The term "social movement industry" is borrowed from the sociological literature on 
resource mobilization and social movements (Zald, 1992; McCarthy and Zald, 1973). McCarthy 
and Zald define a social movement industry as "all [social movement organizations] that have 
as their goal the attainment of the broadest preferences of a social movement" (1973, 1218- 
1219). I prefer to define social movement industry as a set of nonprofit firms seeking to 
influence the level of some public good or goods. The determination of exactly which firms are 
in or out of the industry is somewhat judgmental, but is best made by asking whether they are 
potentially competing for the same resources. 


Resource mobilization theory bears an obvious and intentional resemblance to economic 
analyses of market structure and organization, in that it concentrates on the actions of group 
agents and entrepreneurs who seek to obtain and direct resources toward the attainment of some 
goal involving the provision of a public good. These agents are seen as "first movers" when 
it comes to obtaining resources and recruiting members from among an essentially passive 
population having heterogeneous demand for public goods.° 


Group agents faced with a budget constraint do not seek to recruit all members of a 
population. Rather, they target specific submarkets depending on the expected rate of return to 
their solicitations (Oliver and Marwell, 1992). The rate of return for a given submarket depends 
on two factors: demand for the type of public good being produced (as well as any private goods 
that are offered as inducements to potential members or as complements to producing public 
goods), and the extent to which this demand can be translated into resources in the form of dues- 
paying members. Persons that are relatively easy to mobilize are those who engage in acts of 
altruistic or symbolic behavior such as voting and donating to charities, or who can be 
approached at relatively low cost. To the extent that these persons are also being solicited by 
other voluntary associations, however, they will be subject to competing requests for 
contributions of scarce resources. 


Resource mobilization thus may be distinguished from earlier theories of interest groups 
(compare Truman, 1951), first because it places emphasis on group agents as first movers, and 
second because it recognizes that success in recruiting members may depend on the context 


5 The argument that small donors are essentially passive is supported by results from a survey by Mitchell’s 
1978 survey. Respondents were asked, "How did you originally come to join [this group]." Of the five possible 
choices, "through friends" and "other" may or may not involve initiative by the member, while "received a 
membership appeal in the mail” and "someone gave me a membership as a gift” clearly do not. Only "saw the 
magazine and sent in for a membership” clearly indicates that the member took some initiative. Only 1.7, 8.5, 9.0, 
14.2, and 31.1 percent of respondents for the five groups chose this answer. In contrast, the percentages joining 
as a result of a direct mail subscription or gift membership were 82.6, 76.4, 22.6, 66.5, and 57.1, respectively 
(Resources for the Future, 1978). The Sierra Club was the only group with less than a majority of respondenis 
picking one of these answers, and the Club began using direct mail much more heavily in the 1980s, during which 
its membership increased to over four times the 1978 figure (McCloskey, 1992). 
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created by competing or complementary demands and affiliation with other groups. A further 
implication is that individual groups within a social movement industry may be expected to 
appeal to specific market niches. This is because group agents want to differentiate their product 
SO aS to minimize competition for members and resources (Rose-Ackerman, 1982; Downs, 
1957). There may also be production efficiencies associated with specializing in one issue area 
or production technology such as litigation or lobbying (McCloskey, 1992; Schlozman and 
Tierney, 1986). Moreover, employees of nonprofit groups are likely to receive personal utility 
from the nature of the group’s outputs, so that their total compensation depends directly on the 
nature of the public and private goods that the group produces. To the extent that group agents 
self-recruit into those groups whose programs and mode of operation most closely reflect their 
own preferences, these differences between groups become reinforced and adjust only slowly 
to changes in demand (Demsetz, 1990; Rose-Ackerman, 1987). 


i. One Group, Perfect Information 


Assume that there is a geographically defined market (such as the United States) having 
population N that may be divided into various submarkets. Group agents decide whether to 
solicit potential members in submarkets i = 1,..,L, each having population N;. A submarket 
may be defined by such things as the names on a mailing list, the members of a professional 
association, or the residents of a neighborhood to be canvassed. Solicitations consist of a 
promise to produce some public good such as lobbying, information, or privately managed 
wildlife habitats, and possibly an offer of a private good such as a magazine subscription of 
bumper sticker in exchange for membership dues. If the group decides to solicit, it must pay 
a cost of c, for each person in the submarket, whether that person joins or not. 


Even though the relevant decision maker is the group agent, agents will make decisions 
to solicit based on the expected reaction of potential members. Each potential member in the 
market has indirect utility function V(m, y), where m denotes membership status and y denotes 
income available for all other goods and activities. Let I be total income and p be membership 
dues. If the potential member joins, then m = 1, y = I-p. If he does not join, m = 0, y = 
I. From the perspective of potential members, the decision rule is: Join iff V(1, I-p) > V(0, 
I). From the perspective of group agents, the relevant variable is the expected submarket 
penetration rate, E{r,], which is the expected probability that a randomly selected person in the 
submarket will join: 


= PrdV(1, I-p) > v(o, 


If potential members assign a positive value to the goods provided and there are 
diminishing marginal returns to income, then dE[r,]/dI > 0, since the loss of utility from a fixed 
decrease in income diminishes as the initial level of income increases. It is also clear that 
dE[r,]/dp < 0, as an increase in the price of membership decreases income available for all 
other activities. Although some citizen groups charge lower rates for student members and many 
groups offer multiple membership categories that entitle holders to different types of benefits, 
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the data obtained for this study do not allow me to distinguish different membership classes. 
Federal tax law also has an effect, however, because contributions to citizen groups that qualify 
for tax-exempt status under 26 U.S.C. § 501(c)(3) are tax deductible,° so that the after-tax price 
of joining is lower for persons in high income tax brackets who itemize deductions. 


The remaining factor is the benefit derived from membership status. If individual 
members have only an insignificant impact on the level of public goods produced and the 
probability of success, and if no private benefits are offered, then membership cannot be justified 
by an instrumental cost-benefit calculation. Many environmental groups address this problem 
by offering private goods such as magazine subscriptions, tote bags, opportunities to go on 
outings, etc. Moreover, individuals may receive consumption benefits from expressing their 
opinion, participating in political activities, or acting in a manner consistent with their personal 
ethical code (Kalt and Zupan, 1990; Stigler, 1971; Salisbury, 1969). 


There may also be altruistic benefits from membership in an organization, where altruism 
is defined as an act that increases personal utility even though it decreases personal wealth or 
consumption (Becker, 1976a). While many late-20th century economists are skeptical of the 
notion of altruism,’ social scientists such as Becker (1976b), Margolis (1982), Samuelson 
(1993), Bergstrom and Stark (1993), and Simon (1993) have argued for a theory of altruism 
based on evolution. These scholars are critical of the view of political participation as just 
another form of consumption, because it reduces to the truism that people do what they do 
because that’s what they want to do.’ They argue further that altruism may survive a process 
of natural selection where competition exists both between individuals of the same type and 
between different types of individuals. Individuals whose actions tend to promote both 
individual fitness and group fitness will prosper and come to dominate those whose actions 
promote only one or the other (or neither). 


This sort of argument may explain why altruism can prosper in the long run, but it is not 
immediately obvious how it may be used to explain the Sierra Club’s success at recruiting 
members in Iowa. Comparative statics for this purpose come from an intuitive argument 
developed by Margolis: 


The larger the share of my resources I have spent unselfishly, the more weight 


® These contributions include the amount of dues in excess of the fair market price of any private goods offered 
as a membership benefit. Groups qualifying under § 501(c)(3) are subject to limitations on their direct lobbying 
and partisan campaigning activities. Groups qualifying under § 501()(4) are not subject to these limitations, but 
contributions are not tax deductible. 


7 Becker (1976a) points out that many early economists such as Bentham and even Marshall took motives such 
as "distinction" or "benevolence" quite seriously. It was only after the search for mathematical rigor and 
quantification began that the focus shifted almost exclusively to self-interested behavior in a social vacuum. 


§ Stigler was well aware of this, and argued that researchers should therefore concentrate on the empirical 
implications of models based on investment motives. 
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I give to my selfish interests in allocating marginal resources. On the other hand, 
the larger benefit I can confer on the group compared with the benefit from 
spending marginal resources on myself, the more I will tend to act unselfishly. 


(1982, p. 36).9 


This principal, which Margolis refers to as the "fair share" or "FS" rule, states that 
persons with altruistic tastes will be more likely to join a group producing a pure public good 
if the total benefits from the public good to some reference group are high, and if the share of 
their resources spent on other altruistic activities is low. Actions that reveal altruistic 
tendencies, but that do not require expenditure of financial resources, should therefore be 
positively correlated with expected market penetration. The net effect of altruistic behavior that 
also involves competing demands for financial resources is not clear. 


2. Market Penetration in the Context of Competing Demands and Imperfect 
Information 


Now assume that there are J groups with which potential members might be affiliated. 
Let m,, j = 1,...,J, m, € {0,1}, denote membership in each group; p; denote the associated price 
of membership, and assume that potential members seek to maximize V(m,,...,m, .y - Lp,m,). 
The decision rule from the preceding section can be generalized for the nth group as: Join iff 


J-1 


As before, the expected penetration rate is simply the average probability that each person in the 
market joins. 


Now diminishing marginal utility of income implies that, for given I, the penetration rate 
will be lower if potential members already devote resources to some other group, and Margolis’ 
FS rule says that this effect will be stronger if both groups pursue altruistic goals than if one is 
engaged primarily in promoting economic self-interest. As Auten and Rudney (1987) note, 
affiliation with other organizations may also provide direct evidence of tastes. If a large number 
of potential members in a submarket are already affiliated with an organization likely to be 
opposed to the goals of the citizen group, e.g., Southern Baptists and the National Abortion 
Rights League, then persons in this submarket are unlikely to have a high s, and the decline in 
E[r,] due to competing demands will be reinforced by incompatible tastes. 


Where there are many groups competing for resources, it is unlikely that potential 
members will incur the cost of becoming well-informed on each group. Instead, they are likely 


9 Margolis acknowledges that this principal is not derived from an evolutionary approach, but argues that there 
is nothing incompatible about the two. Becker (1976b) also derives some comparative statics results from a model 
of individual rationality combined with regard for the fitness of others based on social interaction. 
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to rely on a group’s brand name image as a signal of whether their contribution will be put to 
good use (Rose-Ackerman, 1987; Downs, 1957). This brand name image may in turn be 
affected by information provided by other groups, including groups to which the potential 
member already belongs. If information is imperfect and the image of the soliciting group is 
viewed as incompatible with the potential member’s current status as a member of other groups, 
then the potential member may not join regardless of how the specific goals advocated by the 
soliciting group would affect his or her personal utility. 


In short, the predicted effects of affiliation with other groups on market penetration 
depend on whether the groups compete for resources devoted to altruistic or self-interested 
behavior, and on whether the tastes revealed by group membership are compatible or 
incompatible. These preferences may involve specific positions on specific policy questions, or 
they may involve more general belief systems, or ideologies. 


 F Group Agents’ Objectives and Constraints 


If group agents are concerned only with maximizing membership, then they simply solicit 
in all submarkets where E[r,] > 0. Soliciting is not costless, however, and most groups face 
a short run budget constraint that limits the amount they can invest in recruiting in a given 
year.'° Groups that seek to maximize membership subject to a fixed budget constraint will 
allocate their recruitment dollars first to those submarkets that offer the greatest expected number 
of members per dollar, and continue until the budget constraint is reached. 


Group agents may also have some objective other than maximizing membership, such as 
maximizing earnings or some variable such as political influence that depends on both 
membership and financial resources. The general rule is that group agents will rank submarkets 
in declining order of the expected rate of return, and then allocate their soliciting budget until 
it is exhausted. Submarkets that offer high expected rates of return are those where potential 
members are likely to have high demand for the public goods that the group seeks to provide, 
tend to be altruistic (or at least gain consumption benefits from participation), have not revealed 
incompatible tastes through individual behavior or affiliation with other groups, and have low 
soliciting costs. 


4. Summary 
Depending on the soliciting technology employed, there may not be any systematic 


relationship between the submarkets that form the basis for decisions and the geographic areas 
that I can observe. For example, groups that use direct mail generally rent national mailing 


10 Steinberg (1986) suggests that nonprofit firms can finance fundraising drives by tapping their endowment 
fund or writing a contingent contract with an external fundraising firm such as a direct mail consultant. Many 
citizen groups have very limited endowments, however, and Steinberg provides no empirical evidence of the second 
practice. Michael Fischer, former Executive Director of the Sierra Club, informs me that he knows of no case 
where a direct mail consultant has agreed to work on contingency. 
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lists, not mailing lists for particular areas such as states. What I can observe is the proportion 
of the population in each state having characteristics that make them likely to be included in 
submarkets with high expected rates of return. 


In a market dominated by economic self-interest, the observed penetration rate will 
depend only on direct measures of demand, income, and other traits associated with the 
economic consequences of group actions. If group membership is also dependent on some 
measure of altruism, then differences in rates of altruistic behavior should add to the explanation 
of differences in penetration rates. In the context of multiple groups and imperfect information, 
affiliations that reveal preferences for specific goals or ideological beliefs that might affect 
evaluation of a group’s brand name image will add additional explanatory power. Finally, 
factors that affect the cost to group agents of locating and soliciting potential members should 
also help explain observed penetration rates. 


B. VARIABLES AFFECTING MARKET PENETRATION BY ENVIRONMENTAL 
CITIZEN GROUPS 


The model estimated takes the following form, where subscript i denotes a particular 
group or set of groups and subscript j denotes a particular state: 


MARKET PENETRATION; ; = INTERCEPT; + aX; + BY; + + 


X is a vector of individual socio-economic characteristics; Y is a vector of variables measuring 
revealed tastes for public goods that are affected by citizen group activities; Z is a vector of 
variables that measure altruistic behavior or revealed ideological tastes; « is a normally 
distributed residual term with mean zero; and a, 8, and I are vectors of coefficients. 


Individual socio-economic variables may be associated with both demand for group 
outputs and with ease of mobilization. To the extent that variables measuring demand for public 
goods or ideology involve participation in activities that lead to lower costs of solicitation (e.g., 
hunting clubs), they also have both demand and mobilization effects. Measures of altruistic 
behavior in other contexts have mobilization effects only, as they provide no information on 
demand for environmental public goods per se. 


1. Socio-Economic Attributes 
a. Income 


Economic analyses of the demand for environmental quality typically assume that it is 
a normal good (Baumol and Oates, 1988). This implies that the demand for public goods 
produced by environmental citizen groups should increase with income. Although sociological 
surveys fail to show a strong bivariate relationship between "environmental concern" and income 
(Morrison and Dunlap, 1986; Van Liere and Dunlap, 1980), Matsuzaka and Kahn’s (1991) study 
of voting on environmental initiatives in California shows that counties with higher per capita 
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incomes do generate a higher proportion of pro-environment votes, holding other factors 
constant. 


Bivariate analyses also show that persons with higher income are more likely to give to 
nonprofit organizations and contribute larger amounts when they do give (Hodgkinson, et. al, 
1992; Auten and Rudney, 1987). Empirical studies of charitable donations have suggested that 
they may actually be a luxury good (Dennis, Rudney and Wyscarver, 1983), and the price of 
making a tax-deductible donation to a 501(c)(3) nonprofit organization is actually lower for 
persons in high marginal tax brackets (Weisbrod, 1988). As a result, persons with high incomes 
are also more likely to be solicited in the first place, independent of demand for the group’s 
policy goals (Snow, 1992). 


b. Education 


Demand for environmental quality also appears to increase with education (Matsuzaka 
and Kahn, 1991; Morrison and Dunlap, 1986; Van Liere and Dunlap, 1980). The reason for 
this is unclear, but there are at least three possibilities. First, persons with more education may 
be better informed about the negative externalities associated with certain activities. This greater 
awareness may translate into greater demand for corrective action. Second, persons with more 
education may discount the future at a lower rate. Because the costs of promoting environmental 
quality tend to be borne up front while the benefits are spread out over many years, persons with 
lower discount rates are more likely to conclude that any given measure is justified on a pure 
cost-benefit basis. Third, persons with higher education have more personal human capital, and 
thus are less likely to bear the brunt of the adjustment costs associated with changes in 
technology or reorganization of economic activity. 


Education has also been shown to be correlated with high levels of political participation 
such as voting, participating in political campaigns, and contacting government officials 
(Conway, 1985; Wolfinger and Rosenstone, 1980). Here the argument is that persons with more 
education are better able to understand voter registration requirements, and have greater political 
skills and higher feelings of personal efficacy. While this implies that more educated persons 
will also be more likely to participate in citizen groups through volunteer work, it is not clear 
that persons with a higher sense of personal efficacy world be more likely to delegate authority 
to speak on their behalf by sending off a check in the m 


Perhaps the strongest arguments an independent mobilization effect from education are 
indirect. First, the most common selective benefit offered by environmental groups is a 
magazine. Assuming that persons with higher education are more likely to value magazines, 
these are the people most likely to be attracted. Second, persons who tend to read magazines 
get their names on lots of rentable mailing lists, which lowers the cost of recruitment. Finally, 
an educated constituency may offer more potential resources such as volunteer labor that are 
useful for pursuing group objectives. We would expect rational group agents to take this into 
account when designing their selective benefits and determining which submarkets to target. 
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S Employment and Occupational Status 


Persons employed by affected industries will obviously have different levels of demand 
for actions designed to promote environmental quality, depending on the effect on the industry 
where they are employed. Matsuzaka and Kahn find that employment in both agricultural and 
timber industries is negatively correlated with ballot support for environmental initiatives, and 
it is not hard to see why when we recall campaigns to ban pesticides used by farmers and the 
current controversy over the spotted owl. Employment in other industries such as commercial 
fishing, strip mining and chemicals should also be negatively correlated with demand for 
environmental protection, while employment in still other industries may be positively 
correlated. In practice, data limitations require that we focus on just a few measures. [| 
therefore focus on total employment in fishing, farming and forestry industries. 


With regard to occupational status, surveys of environmental activists frequently find a 
disproportionate number of professionals. Robert Mitchell’s survey for Resources for the Future 
survey found that between 47 and 78 percent of the members of five environmental groups were 
professionals, and recent internal surveys by the Sierra Club (J. King, 1989) and Ducks 
Unlimited (1991) have found similar results. Because professionals tend to have higher income, 
education and human capital, professional status should be correlated with higher demand. At 
least as important may be mobilization effects. Subscribers to professional journals constitute 
ready-made submarkets for groups soliciting through direct mail, while professional associations 
and service organizations provide a natural network for groups that rely on special events and 
peer solicitation. 


d. Population Density 


Existing environmental conditions should have an effect on demand for environmental 
group outputs, but the chain of causation and the sign of the effect are not clear. On the one 
hand, a person living in a polluted urban area should receive greater marginal utility from a unit 
improvement in air quality than a person with the same tastes living in a clean, semi-rural area. 
On the other hand, a Tiebout model suggests that tastes for environmental quality will not be 
distributed independent of environmental conditions. This is also the logic behind hedonic 
pricing models, which assume that people who prefer a clean environment will be willing to pay 
a premium for houses located in unpolluted areas (Tietenberg, 1992; Cropper and Oates, 1991). 
Persons who have strong tastes for environmental quality may therefore be more likely both to 
live in less populated areas and to join environmental groups. 


Turning to mobilization effects, group agents have control over whether they emphasize 
the promise of potential gains or the threat of potential losses in their solicitation appeals, and 
there is considerable evidence that they are most successful when they emphasize the latter 
(Mitchell, 1989; Ingram and Mann, 1989; Hansen, 1985; Tober, 1984; Mitchell, 1979). This 
is explained by behavioral studies showing asymmetric valuations assigned to gains and losses 
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from a given starting point.'’ It suggests that population density may be negatively correlated 
with market penetration rates because persons in relatively clean or sparsely populated areas are 
more likely to be threatened by the potential loss of existing amenities than persons in polluted 
cities. 


e. Age Distribution 


It has also been argued that young people have greater demand for environmental quality 
(Matsuzaka and Kahn, 1991; Van Liere and Dunlap, 1980). The argument essentially is that 
younger persons receive greater marginal utility from an increase in environmental quality, 
relative to the marginal utility received from alternative resource uses. While it has been 
suggested that this is a cohort effect, it may also be that the relative marginal utility of different 
goods simply changes as people become older and assume different responsibilities.’ 


Age distribution may also have important mobilization effects, but now the predicted 
effect is that persons who are older are more likely to become members. Referring again to the 
literature on voting and charitable donating, Wolfinger and Rosenstone find that turnout 
increases with age well into the 70s for persons at each level of education, while survey 
responses indicate that persons over age 34 are more likely to make charitable contributions, and 
that the percentage of household income contributed continues to increase until age 75 
(Hodgkinson, et al, 1992). 


Because the demand and mobilization effects of age appear to work in opposite 
directions, age distribution is a potentially important variable for testing whether citizen groups 
are in fact first movers when soliciting members. If individuals join based solely on their 
demand for environmental quality, then the effect of youth should be positive. If, however, 
resource mobilization theory is correct and groups are first movers, then the net effect should 
be negligible or perhaps negative. 


'! The seminal work is Kahneman and Tversky (1979). This asymmetry has generally been viewed as a 
challenge to welfare economics, where the magnitude of the change in utility due to a price increase or decrease 
is assumed to be equal, save for the income effect. Recently, Hanneman (1991) has shown that a change in the 
quantity of some exogenously fixed good such as a wilderness area may have very asymmetric effects, and that the 
difference between the value placed on gains or losses increases if there are fewer close substitutes, i.e., if the good 
is unique. 


2 | experimented in preliminary versions of the model with the use of percentage of the population living in 
metropolitan areas or living in counties that violate National Ambient Air Quality Standards rather than population 
density. The first measure assumes an either/or condition that does not seem to allow for enough gradations. The 
second is the most direct measure of existing environmental conditions, but it only takes account of one dimension. 
While one could also level various criticisms at the use of population density, it was chosen on balance because it 
results in a better statistical fit. 


'3 Ballot initiatives in Matsuzaka and Kahn’s study cover the years 1972-1992, and the generally positive 
coefficients on their variable YOUTH do not show any discernable time trend, as we might expect to see if it was 
primarily a cohort effect. 
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Race 


Environmental citizen groups have recently come under heavy criticism for having very 
few minority staff and members (Sierra Club, 1993; Adams, 1992; Gelobter, 1992: Gwyn, 
1992). Minorities constituted no more than 2.8 percent of respondents for any of the five groups 
participating in Mitchell’s survey (Resources for the Future, 1978), and there are few indications 
that this has changed much in recent years. 


The most likely explanation for this racial imbalance is that environmental issues of 
concern to many minorities are different than those addressed by groups that have their historical 
roots in the conservation movement and public lands issues. As a minority member of the 
California Coastal Commission states: 


Given the reality of our environment, would you expect minority community 
leaders to spend substantial energy on the coastal zone, marine and riparian 
habitats, endangered animal species, and other typical environmental issues? In 
fact, minorities have a much broader view of what is environmental. For us, the 
environment includes what you might call social justice issues. 


(Gwyn, 1992 p. 4). This implies that differences in racial composition are at least partly 
explained by measures of demand for particular environmental goods, as well as socio-economic 
variables correlated with economic well being. 


There may also be differences in mobilization effects due to different competing demands 
_for scarce resources.'* Minorities that have a particular concern for social justice issues face 
competing demands for scarce resources from groups that address those issues directly. 
Margolis’ FS principal says that minorities will tend first to join those groups that most directly 
address their particular concerns, and that, having done so, they will be less likely to join other 
organizations whose concerns seem more peripheral. 


A final possibility is that leaders of national environmental groups have simply failed, 
for whatever reason, to recruit minority members even when potentially attractive submarkets 
exist. I therefore include racial composition in my market penetration models in order to 
determine whether the racial composition of environmental citizen group membership is 
explained by other independent variables, or whether there is a significant independent effect. 


‘4 Available evidence does not support the hypothesis that minorities are intrinsically less likely to engage in 
altruistic voluntary actions. Wolfinger and Rosenstone find that "race has no independent effect on [voter] turnout” 
(1980, p. 71), and Verba and Nie found that blacks actually scored higher on an aggregate index of political 
participation than did whites for five of six levels of socioeconomic status (1972, pp. 156-57). More recently, 
Hodgkinson, et al, (1992) find that blacks and hispanics are less likely to make charitable contributions than whites 
and others. Because they only report bivariate results that do not control for racial differences in other variables 
such as mean or median income, however, it is not clear whether this finding is contrary to the earlier studies. 
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Revealed Tastes for Public Goods 


Perfect measures of demand for the public goods outputs of environmental citizen groups 
are obviously not available. An alternative strategy is to consider the share of the population 
participating in activities that are dependent upon some level of environmental quality. Persons 
who willing to spend resources on hiking or bird watching, for example, should assign a higher 
value to the goals of environmental citizen groups than persons who derive no direct benefits 
from increased wilderness areas or preservation of endangered species. 


Evidence of revealed tastes may be obtained from data collected every five years by the 
Bureau of the Census in conjunction with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Based on large 
scale surveys followed by more detailed interviews,’* the Census Bureau has constructed state- 
level estimates of the percentage of the population over age twelve participating in various 
outdoor activities, including fishing, hunting, and "nonresidential, nonconsumptive, wildlife- 
related recreation." This last category includes persons who have travelled at least one mile 
from their residence primarily for the purpose of observing, feeding or photographing wildlife 
within the past year (Fish and Wildlife Service, 1993, 1982). 


Participation in nonresidential, nonconsumptive, wildlife-related recreation gives me a 
rough measure of tastes for the preservationist goals of national groups that have their historical 
roots in wildlife and public lands issues. Participation in hunting or fishing activities may give 
a measure of taste for the managed conservation goals promoted by sportsmen groups. 


Participation in hunting and other forms of wildlife-related recreation also should have a positive 
mobilization effect, because such persons are likely to be on mailing lists for hobby periodicals, 
and may belong to local outing or sporting clubs. 


As is the case with population density, it is not entirely clear which way the causation 
runs. Certainly it is conceivable that someone would first join the Sierra Club, and then decide 
as a result of reading the magazine to take up outdoor wildlife photography. If tastes are 
constant, however, then these should be simultaneous choices, and including wildlife-related 
recreation in my model of market penetration is simply a way of controlling for the distribution 
of tastes. To the extent that there is endogeneity, it is more likely to involve the /Jevel of 
complementary activities than the number of people who engage in them. I therefore use the 
number of participants per 1,000 households as the independent variable in my model, rather 
than measures such as expenditures on hunting, fishing, or wildlife-related recreation. 


3. Measures of Altruism and Ideology 
a. Voter Turnout As a Proxy for Altruism 


Ideally, we would like to include in a model of market penetration by citizen groups 
some measure of the average proclivity to engage in altruistic behavior. One possibility is 


'S The 1980 data set is based on a sample of 116,000 persons; the 1991 data set is based on a sample of 
129,500. 
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contributions to religious organizations or charities such as the United Way. Even without the 
possibility of conflicting ideologies, however, Margolis’ FS rule suggests that persons who give 
substantial resources to other charitable associations might actually be less likely to join an 
environmental group. 


Another measurable activity that may be a suitable proxy for altruism is voting in large- 
constituency elections. Voting is an activity that cannot be justified by self-interested cost- 
benefit calculations (Brennan and Buchanan, 1984), but does not consume significant financial 
resources that might limit the willingness and ability of potential members to pay the price of 
membership. Whether one chooses to interpret this as "pure" altruistic behavior, or as 
consumption of participation, the effects are much the same. Internal surveys indicate that 
members of environmental groups do indeed vote in disproportionate numbers (Ducks Unlimited, 
1991; King, 1989; RFF, 1978). 


The problem with using voter turnout as a measure of altruism is that turnout can vary 
systematically across geographic constituencies for reasons that have nothing to do with the 
motives or tastes of voters. Specifically, voter turnout should vary with differences in voter 
registration requirements, and with the importance and competitiveness of all the races on the 
ballot for a given election. In Appendix A, I describe a method for factoring out the effects of 
registration laws and political competition so as to arrive at simulated voter turnout under 
uniform conditions. 


b. Religion 


Although church membership may not provide an ideal measure of purely altruistic 
behavior, it nonetheless should have an effect on market penetration by environmental citizen 
groups. Churches and affiliated religious organizations receive more and larger contributions, 
on average, from individual donors than any other type of voluntary association (Hodgkinson, 
et al, 1992). These donors will, ceteris paribus, have fewer resources available for other types 
of donations. To the extent that such donations result from altruistic motives, members of 
religious organizations may also feel that they have already done their fair share. 


This does not mean that church members will always be less likely to support social 
movement organizations, and in some cases church affiliation has defined a submarket offering 
high rates of return to organizers. Two prominent examples are the civil rights movement in 
the 1960s and the right-to-life movement in the 1980s (McCarthy, 1987). In each case, 
organized activity was initially led by church leaders and the ideology of the movement was 
clearly consistent with the official positions of at least some denominations. 


Environmental citizen groups are a different case. Not only did the national 
environmental groups develop independent of any church organization, but it may be argued that 
the ideological brand name acquired by these groups is incompatible with beliefs revealed by 
adherence to some denominations. Similarly, persons more likely to join environmental groups 
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may be those who reject what they perceive to be an unacceptable ideology promoted by 
established institutions (Douglas and Wildavsky, 1982). 


Historian Lynn White argued (1967) that the roots of the ’ecology crises’ may be traced 
to judeo-christian teachings that humans were created in the image of a supreme being, and that 
other species are on a lower moral plain. White’s thesis has sparked considerable debate. Some 
writers have challenged both White’s interpretation of theology and the causal link between 
theology and environmental quality. Others have argued that, at a minimum, Western religious 
traditions are not supportive of a more environmentally-conscious "sensibility" (Weiskel, 1993; 
Tietenberg, 1992; Borrelli, 1986).*° 


Regardless of the overall validity of White’s thesis, some environmental group agents do 
tend to cloak their arguments in terms such as the following by the Sierra Club’s Conservation 
Coordinator: 


Ultimately, the greatest strength behind the Club’s positions lies in their 
transcendent moral quality. ... The victories [of the Sierra Club] are not for 
nature lovers. They are moral triumphs for natural objects themselves, which 
cannot speak with the tongues of humankind. We save them simply to be 
themselves. 


(Hingson, 1992, p.2). Brown (1993) argues further that many environmentalists have adopted 
religious views that are seen to be at odds with standard Judeo-Christian belief systems, and that 
this could alienate persons who adhere to those belief systems. 


It therefore seems reasonable to hypothesize that market penetration by environmental 
citizen groups promoting preservationist views will be lower in states where a large fraction of 
the population adheres to traditional Judeo-Christian belief systems. This same relationship will 
not necessarily hold for conservation/sportsmen groups. 


o. Social and Economic Liberalism 


Finally, it may be that members of environmental citizen groups are characterized by 
political, economic or social liberalism. James Watt (1982, p. 41) argued that the large national 
groups "have taken the environmental movement into partisan politics. They don’t support me, 
because they have a political orientation, and it’s liberal." Other commenters argue that 
environmentalists are simply "Reds in Green cloaks," (Horowitz, 1990), and that environmental 
citizen groups promote a brand of "eco-socialism" (Arnold and Gottlieb, 1993). Robert Mitchell 
did find that members of five environmental citizen groups in 1978 were considerably more 


'6 Coates and Munger (1993) find that Catholic Senators are less likely to vote in favor of legislation to control 
strip mining after controlling for constituency interests and other personal characteristics such as race, age, 
profession and political party. The also find that Protestant Senators are less likely to support the legislation, but 
the effect is not statistically significant. 
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likely to identify themselves as liberal than were persons in national random samples, although 
only a small percentage of group members would classify themselves as "radical" (Mitchell, 
1980). 


One problem with testing these claims lies in parsing out the different meanings of the 
term "liberal." A second problem lies in finding suitable measures. I include two variables in 
my basic model to measure social liberalism and economic liberalism. For social liberalism, I 
include the number of legal, reported abortions per 1,000 live births in each state. Because 
attitudes toward abortion may be correlated with religious affiliation, this variable also allows 
me to identify the independent effects of religious preferences on market penetration. 


Choosing measures of economic liberalism is particularly difficult because any measure 
that involves outputs from collective decision processes is contingent on the translation of 
underlying attitudes into actions, as well as on the resources available within the state. The 
measure I use is average AFDC payments per family as a percentage of median family or 
household income. Although AFDC payments are partially funded by matching federal grants, 
benefits levels above the required minimum are set by the state. While it is far from perfect, 
the statistic I use provides a measure of how generous, or liberal, a state’s welfare policy is 
relative to the ability of state residents to pay. In section C.4, I discuss alternative measures of 
economic and political liberalism that were tried but ultimately discarded. 


4. MODEL SPECIFICATION AND PREDICTIONS 

Specific variable definitions are as follows:' 
MARKET PENETRATION = In(members per 1,000 households); 
INCOME = In(median family income) or In(median household income), 1979 and 1990; 
EDUCATION = college-educated adults per 1,000 households, 1980 and 1991; 


FARMING, ETC. = employees in farming, fishing or forestry industries per 1,000 households, 
1978 and 1990; 


PROFESSIONALS = professionals and specialists in the labor force per 1,000 households, 1978 
and 1990; 


POPULATION DENSITY = In(population divided by land area), 1978 and 1990; 


17 1978 membership figures were originally collected by Resources for the Future and provided to me by Mark 
Zupan. Current membership totals were obtained from each of the various groups. Christian adherents are from 
Bradley, et. al (1992) and Quinn, et. al (1982). Nonresidential wildlife recreation participants and hunters are from 
the Fish and Wildlife Service (1993, 1982). Other variables were obtained from various issues of the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States. 
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PCT. AGES 18-34 = percentage of all adults who are between the ages of 18 and 34, 1980 and 
1990; 


PCT. WHITE = percentage of the resident population classified as "white", 1980 and 1990; 


WILDLIFE = participants in nonresidential, nonconsumptive, _ wildlife-related recreation per 
1,000 households, 1980 and 1991; 


HUNTERS = hunters per 1,000 households, 1980 and 1991; 


VOTERS = simulated voter turnout under uniform conditions per 1,000 households (see 
Appendix A for derivation); 


CHRISTIANS = adherents to Christian churches, 1980 and 1990; 
ABORTIONS = number of reported, legal abortions per 1,000 live births, 1978 and 1990; 


AFDC PAYMENTS = average annual AFDC payments as a percentage of median family or 
household income, 1978 and 1990. 


Two technical issues are the unit of measurement and the use of a nonlinear form. As 
explained above, the unit of measurement for the dependent variable is members per 1000 


households. This unit was chosen rather than members per capita because it seems unlikely that 
many households will have multiple memberships -- most groups offer family memberships, and 
individuals wishing to increase their support for a group may make a separate contribution in 
addition to membership dues rather than obtaining yet another magazine subscription. This 
implies that my preferred unit of measurement for independent variables should also be based 
on the share of households having some particular attribute. Except for 1991 median household 
income, however, the most preferred measure is not available. I use median 1978 family 
income (adjusted to 1991 levels by regional CPI-U deflators) for the earlier data set, and either 
the number of persons having some trait divided by the number of households, or (in the case 
of race and age), the percentage of the residential population for other variables. I use the 
natural log of the penetration rate because the rate is bounded from below by zero. Although 
the rate is theoretically bounded from above by 1,000, the maximum penetration rate achieved 
by any group in any state is 38 members per 1,000 households. 


The expected signs are shown in Figure 1. The sign of the estimated coefficient will 
actually be the net result of both demand and mobilization effects. The predicted signs of 
INCOME and EDUCATION are positive for both the demand effect and the mobilization effect. 
FARMING should have a negative effect on demand, but no particular effect on mobilization 
while PROFESSIONALS should have a nonnegative effect on demand and a positive effect on 
mobilization. The effect of POPULATION DENSITY is uncertain for demand and may well 
vary by group. Since many of the groups in my sample focus primarily on wilderness and 
wildlife issues, it is more likely to be negative than positive, and the expected mobilization effect 
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is also negative. PCT. AGES 18-34 is expected to have either a positive effect or no effect on 
demand, but a negative effect on mobilization. The net effect is therefore indeterminate. PCT. 


WHITE will have a positive effect if racial differences in membership are not completely 
explained by differences in other variables. 


WILDLIFE and HUNTERS are direct measures of revealed taste. The effects of 
WILDLIFE should be nonnegative for all groups, while HUNTERS may be positive, zero or 
negative depending on whether the group is more affiliated with a preservationist or 
conservationist ideology. Both measures could also have a positive mobilization effect, although 
a group that opposes hunting will not likely take advantage of the lower cost of soliciting 
members of a rod and gun club. 


Turning to measures of altruism and ideology, VOTERS should not have an independent 
effect on demand, but should lead to higher levels of mobilization for any given level of 
demand. CHRISTIANS should have a negative effect on demand due to opposing ideologies and 
competing demands for scarce resources. ABORTIONS and AFDC should have no effect on 
mobilization; whether they are correlated with demand depends on whether group members are 
systematically more or less liberal than the population as a whole, after controlling for socio- 
economic variables and measures of taste. 


These predictions may be contrasted with the predictions that one would get from a 
different theoretical approach to citizen groups. A model that neglects free rider problems and 


assumes group agenis are not first movers would predict that the signs of estimated coefficients 
would be those in the "demand" column only. A model that assumes environmental citizen 
_group members act only out of economic self-interest would predict that SIMULATED 
VOTERS, ABORTIONS and AFDC will have no effects. CHRISTIANS may still have a 
negative effect due to competing demands for scarce resources, but otherwise the joint effect of 
these variables would be insignificant. 


¢. STATISTICAL ESTIMATES OF MARKET PENETRATION 
5. Groups in the Data Set 


Data on state-level membership counts were obtained for six groups in 1978 and eleven 
groups (including all of the same groups) in 1990-93."* The six groups in the 1978 data set 
are the Sierra Club (SC), the Wilderness Society (WS), the Environmental Defense Fund (EDF), 
the National Wildlife Federation (NWF), the National Audubon Society (NAS), and Friends of 
the Earth (FOE). Additional groups included in the 1990-93 data set include the Natural 


18 Obtaining accurate measures of membership can be difficult, because groups often lump together different 
categories of member or dues-paying members with other "supporters" of various categories. I requested the 
number of active, dues-paying members from each group. Where there was some doubt as to the proper definition, 
I use the number of individual subscribers to magazines distributed as a member benefit. The figures used for NWF 
are the number of associate members. These are adult subscribers to the group’s National Wildlife magazine. 
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Resources Defense Council (NRDC), National Parks and Conservation Association (NPCA), The 
Nature Conservancy (TNC), and two conservation/sportsmen groups: Ducks Unlimited (DU), 
and the Rocky Mountain Elk Foundation (RMEF). 


Figure 2 summarizes the data on membership and market penetration rates for groups in 
the 1978 data set. NWF is by far the largest group with over 480,000 members, or 6.37 per 
1,000 households nationwide. Next is NAS with approximately 270,000 members (3.52) and 
SC with approximately 150,000 (1.95). WS, EDF, and FOE each have fewer than 70,000 
members nationally, or less than one member per 1,000 households. Simple correlations for 
State penetration rates show that all correlations are positive and range from .36 for SC and 
NWF to .87 for WS and EDF. 


State penetration rates are summarized in Figure 3 by maps showing the geographic 
distribution of each group. The thirteen states with the highest penetration rates, or roughly the 
upper quartile, are filled in completely. The thirteen states with the lowest penetration rates 
have diagonal lines. The similarities are immediately obvious: all groups have high penetration 
rates in Alaska and Colorado, as well as parts of New England and either the Pacific coast states 
or the rocky mountain states. The National Audubon Society, which began in New England, 
has a high penetration rate in all six New England states, while EDF, which began on Long 
Island with aid from the Ford Foundation and emphasizes technical expertise and analysis, is 
strong in New York and the states surrounding Washington, D.C. NWF is strong in the north 
central states, and the Wilderness Society has high penetration rates in the rocky mountain states. 


The Sierra Club and Friends of the Earth, both headquartered in San Francisco,” are strong 
on the west coast. 


Figure 4 summarizes membership and market penetration data for groups in the 1990-93 
data set, including the month and year of the data for each group. Total membership 
comparisons are not necessarily legitimate, as the data correspond to different points in time. 
For example, the Nature Conservancy data are for members as of September, 1990, whereas the 
NWF data are for May, 1993. 


Although comparable before and after data are incomplete, it appears that the 1991-92 
recession had a substantial impact on group membership totals. Data published in Sierra 
magazine indicate that the Sierra Club had 633,920 members in the 50 United States in May, 
1991, but data provided to me for October, 1992 show only 520,300 -- a drop of 21.8 
percent.” The National Wildlife Federation claims 885,710 subscriptions to National Wildlife 
in its 1991 Annual Report, but May, 1993 figures show only 701,334 (including foreign, agency 
and complimentary subscriptions) -- a drop of 20.8 percent. As recently as 1990, National 
Audubon was claiming over 550,000 members (Bosso, 1991), but there were only 364,133 


'9 Friends of the Earth moved its headquarters to Washington, DC in 1985. 


© The simple correlation between state penetration rates for May, 1991 and October, 1992, is .995, indicating 
that the decrease was nearly uniform across different states. 
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subscribers to Audubon magazine in May, 1993. 


Despite the effects of the recession, nationwide penetration rates are greater for five of 
the six groups that were in the 1978 data set, indicating that membership has grown faster than 
the number of households. The Sierra Club’s nationwide rate has nearly tripled, while those for 
the Wilderness Society and EDF have increased by a factor of four. The exception is Friends 
of the Earth, which experienced an actual decrease in total membership. This was due largely 
to a series of internal disputes that resulted in founder David Brower and several other board 
members leaving FOE for the Earth Island Institute in 1985 (Wenner, 1990; Gunderson, 1986). 
For a time, both FOE factions were using the group’s mailing list to seek membership support 
for their position, leading many members to cancel their membership. Friends of the Earth 
remained financially troubled for several years thereafter, which limited its ability to make large 
scale use of direct mail.”' 


The data are summarized visually in Figure 5. Turning first to those groups that were 
also in the 1978 data set, geographic strengths and weaknesses for the Sierra Club, EDF and 
NWF have changed little, while the pattern for the Wilderness Society now appears to be more 
similar to the Sierra Club’s than was the case earlier. Florida and California are no longer in 
the top quartile for National Audubon, having been replaced by Minnesota and Montana. 
Friends of the Earth’s predominately western membership has shifted to the east as well as 
shrunk. Among groups not in the earlier data set, NRDC’s geographic strength conforms well 
to the elitist yuppie stereotype, with states in the top quartile being New England and New York, 
Colorado, the west coast, and Maryland/DC. TNC and NPCA aiso fit this pattern, although 
somewhat less well. 


The two groups that stand out as clearly different are Ducks Unlimited and the Rocky 
Mountain Elk Foundation. Both groups are primarily sportsman’s groups that raise money to 
preserve natural habitats for migratory waterfowl and large game animals, respectively (Wenner, 
1990). Both groups sponsor fundraising banquets where membership is included in the price of 
admission, and additional funds are raised through raffles and auctions. Given this choice of 
technology and the emphasis placed on hunting in their membership appeals, it is not surprising 
that the membership of DU and RMEF is highly concentrated in areas near duck flyways and 
elk habitats, respectively. As will be discussed below, these differences in mission and 
recruiting technology are reflected in differences in the effect of various independent variables. 


y a Results for Pooled Data 


Table 1 shows estimates for the 1978 data set, calculated subject to the constraint that 


21 Friends of the Earth does make some use of direct mail, and also recruits new members through information 
booths at various events. In 1989, it was a sponsor of Paul McCartney’s world concert tour. In 1990, Friends of 
the Earth merged with the Environmental Policy Institute and the Oceanic Society, two nonmember organizations. 
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coefficients for all of the independent variables save for intercepts and fixed state effects” are 
the same for every group. It thus provides a composite picture of the market penetration 
equation for a "typical" environmental citizen group. The left-hand column shows the results 
for just the variables measuring individual socio-economic attributes; the middle column adds 
WILDLIFE and HUNTERS as measures of revealed tastes for public goods; the right-hand 
column adds the variables measuring altruism and ideology. Numbers in parentheses are the 
absolute t-statistics, and shaded cells indicate coefficients that are significant at the 90 percent 
level in a two-tailed test. 


All of the coefficients in the left-hand column are statistically significant. The coefficient 
for income indicates that a one percent increase in median family income translates into a one 
percent increase in market penetration. Penetration rates also tend to be greater in states with 
high education attainment and few farmers, foresters or fishers but lots of professionals, and in 
states with low population density. The negative coefficient on PCT. AGES 18-34 indicates that 
any positive demand effect associated with the baby boomer cohort (which almost exactly 
corresponds to ages 18-34 in 1978) is outweighed by the mobilization effect. The positive 
coefficient on PCT. WHITE indicates that the tendency to draw members from states with few 
minorities cannot be explained by differences in the other socio-economic variables in my model. 


The picture changes when I include measures of revealed taste for public goods. Now 
the effects of INCOME, PCT. WHITE and POPULATION DENSITY are all statistically 
insignificant, while WILDLIFE RECREATION has a strong, positive effect. HUNTERS is not 
Statistically significant, at least not when constrained to be equal for all six groups in the data 
set. 


Adding the ideology and altruism variables changes the picture again. The principal 
difference is that both CHRISTIANS and ABORTIONS have statistically significant effects, 
indicating that environmental groups do best in states where a large share of the population is 
both secular and socially liberal. Two other variables that continue to have strong, positive 
effects are WILDLIFE RECREATION and EDUCATION. PCT. WHITE, PROFESSIONALS 
and INCOME are also significant, although the sign on INCOME is now negative. 


It is important to remember that the interpretation of the coefficients on the socio- 
economic variables is different for each of the three columns. The coefficients in the left-hand 
column tell us which socio-economic characteristics distinguish environmental citizen group 
members from the population as a whole; those in the middle column distinguish group members 
from persons having revealed tastes for outdoor recreation; and those in the right-hand column 
distinguish group members from persons who have revealed tastes involving both enjoyment of 
common pool resources and altruistic or ideological behavior. Changes in the coefficients from 


2 | use a fixed state variable for Sierra Club penetration rates in California because of it has historically been 
a Club stronghold, and the penetration rates in both my data sets are at least twice as high as the next highest state. 
For the Rocky Mountain Elk Foundation, I use a dummy variable for the thirteen upper quartile states shown in 
Figure II-5 to control for the concentration of RMEF members in states having elk herds. 
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one column to the next indicate that preferences for wildlife recreation and altruism and ideology 
are not randomly distributed among persons with different socio-economic characteristics. 


Notice that my measure of altruism, SIMULATED VOTER TURNOUT, has a positive 
sign but that the t-statistic indicates significance is marginal. When the model was estimated 
with ideology and altruism variables, but without controlling for wildlife recreation and hunting, 
the absolute t-statistic jumped to 3.3. This is due to a positive correlation between wildlife- 
related recreation and voter turnout (see Appendix A). 


Finally, the null hypothesis that the four altruism/ideology variables jointly fail to 
increase the explanatory power of the model can easily be rejected.” This indicates that the 
success of environmental citizen groups in recruiting members depends on more than individual 
socio-economic characteristics and direct measures of taste. Some combination of altruism, 
ideology, and the context created by affiliations with other groups also plays a role. 


This analysis was repeated for the nine environmental groups in my 1990-93 data set, 
with almost identical results. The results are shown in Table 2. All variables in the left-hand 
column are significant and have the same signs as before. The coefficient on INCOME now 
indicates that market penetration increases by 1.4 percent for a one percent increase in median 
household income. PCT. WHITE and POPULATION DENSITY again drop out when I add 
direct demand measures. The effect of HUNTERS is negative and marginally significant, while 
that of WILDLIFE RECREATION is again positive and clearly significant. 


Adding the altruism/ideology variables also produces similar results to those obtained for 
the earlier data set. CHRISTIANS and ABORTIONS are both highly significant, and now the 
effect of VOTERS is positive and significant despite the positive correlation with WILDLIFE 
RECREATION. EDUCATION is the only clearly significant socio-economic variable, although 
INCOME, PROFESSIONALS and FARMING are all marginally significant and the coefficient 
on INCOME is now positive. Once again, we can easily reject the null hypothesis that the four 
altruism/ideology variables do not add anything to our understanding of differences in market 
penetration rates across states.” 


The geographic pattern of membership in Ducks Unlimited and the Rocky Mountain Elk 
Foundation suggests that these groups are different, a prediction that is confirmed by the results 
in Table 3. The first thing to note is that few variables are statistically significant in any of the 
columns. This may be due to the fact that membership in both groups is highly concentrated 
in a few states. The Census Bureau data do identify different types of hunters, and I attempted 
to control for concentrated memberships by using migratory bird hunters to estimate market 
penetration by Ducks Unlimited and big game hunters to estimate market penetration by the 


| 3 = 11.55. 
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Rocky Mountain Elk Foundation.* Another possibility is that the use of special events as a 
primary recruiting and fundraising method means that success is contingent on the efforts of 
local organizers and promoters. In contrast, groups that rely on national mailing lists are better 
able to equalize the quality of their recruiting across states.” 


The only two variables with consistently significant effects on market penetration by 
conservation/sportsmen groups are FARMING and HUNTERS. Both variables had a negative 
effect on market penetration by environmental groups; they now have a positive effect. The 
other important result is that none of the altruism/ideology variables have a significant effect on 
market penetration, and the null hypothesis that their joint effect is insignificant cannot be 
rejected at even the 5 percent level.”’ 


The differences that these results point to between environmental and 
conservation/sportsmen groups are essentially as we would expect. Conservation/sportsmen that 
have traditionally been concerned primarily with buying and managing land to increase the stock 
of huntable game are (1) less likely to make political enemies of farmers, fishers and foresters, 
(2) less likely to make ideological enemies of Christians and social conservatives, and (3) more 
likely to draw their members from persons who hunt than from those who engage in other forms 
of wildlife-related recreation. They also differ in their reliance on altruistic motives, as groups 
employing fundraising events that include a dinner and a chance to bid at an auction or win a 
raffle are less dependent on altruistic motives than groups that rely on direct mail. Of course, 
those same groups are more reliant on altruism by the local volunteers that provide the effort 
required to organize and run the local events. 


a Results for Individual Groups 


The results in Tables 1-3 were estimated subject to the constraint that all parameters 
except for the intercept and fixed state dummies be equal for all groups in each data set. More 
realistically, each group has its own market penetration equation. If group agents seek out 
specific market niches, we would expect there to be some differences between groups. 


Tables 4 and 5 summarize the results of models estimated for each of the groups in my 


25 It may be that a more precise measure of hunting interests would have given a better fit, but this is not 


clear. I also tried using the number of federal duck stamps sold in each state for the DU observations, but the 
Census Bureau data actually gave a better statistical fit. 


6 Data are available on the number of fundraising events held in each state, and it would be possible, in 
principal, to control for the obvious simultaneous causation between the number of members and the number of 
events held. This would still not control for differences in the quality of effort across states. 


7 Fug) = 1.01. 
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data sets.* Both tables have the same format. Each column shows the results for a single 
group that correspond to the full model specification in the right-hand column of Tables 1-3. 
The first row is the market penetration rate, in members per 1,000 households, predicted if we 
set each parameter equal to its point estimate and each independent variable equal to its mean 
value. This serves as a baseline for measuring the effects of changes in independent variables. 


Rows corresponding to each variable name show the percentage change in the baseline 
due to a one standard error increase in the independent variable. For example, in Table 4, the 
penetration rate predicted for the Sierra Club if all variables are set equal to their mean values 
is 1.273. Increasing EDUCATION by one standard error raises this figure by 23.7 percent, to 
1.575 members per 1,000 households. Shaded cells indicate that the absolute value of the t- 
Statistic is at least 1.7, which is approximately equal to the 90 percent critical value for a two- 
sided test with 35 or 36 degrees of freedom. The bottom panel shows the results of a formal 
test for the joint statistical significance of variables measuring altruism and ideology. 


Table 4 indicates that there are indeed differences between the individual group equations, 
and a formal test rejects the null hypothesis that the coefficients are equal across groups.” 
Nonetheless, there are a number of consistencies. EDUCATION has a positive effect on market 
penetration for all six groups, a large (defined as a change in predicted market penetration of 
at least 10 percent) effect for five, and a t-statistic of at least 1.7 for four. The effect of 
PROFESSIONALS is positive for all six, large for five and significant for four; that of 
WILDLIFE RECREATION is positive for all six groups, large and significant for five; and 
CHRISTIANS is negative for all six groups, large and significant for three. The basic picture 
that emerges is the same as we got from the constrained model: members tend to be well- 
_educated, white, secularist professionals who engage in wildlife-related recreation but not 
necessarily hunting. 


The one group that does stand out as different is the National Wildlife Federation. NWF 
is the only group for which EDUCATION does not have a large effect; the only group with a 
positive correlation between FARMING and market penetration; and the only group without a 
large effect from WILDLIFE. Market penetration by NWF is also positively correlated with 
HUNTERS, although the effect is small and insignificant. 


Readers familiar with the history of these groups will not be surprised. NWF was 
originally created as a true federation of state rod and gun clubs. It first sought to recruit 
individual members of the national organization and to appeal to a broader range of 
environmentalists in 1961, and did not become actively involved in national policy debates until 


28 Results in Tables II-4 and II-5 are based on models estimated using seemingly unrelated regressions. This 
is because success in market penetration by one group may well be affected by the success of another group. All 
of the 1978 groups were included in a single model. For 1990-93, the environmental groups were included in one 
model, and the conservation/sportsmen groups were included in a separate model. 


29 The relevant F-statistic is Fs 21s) = 2.93, which exceeds the 95 % critical value of approximately 1.25. 
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Dr. Jay Hair became President in 1981. It has long had a reputation as more politically 
conservative and more demographically representative than the other national organizations 
(Mosher, 1989), and was the only group in Mitchell’s 1978 survey whose members were more 
likely to identify themselves as moderate or strong conservatives than moderate or strong liberals 
(Mitchell, 1980). 


It is perhaps surprising that the Environmental Defense Fund (EDF) does not stand out 
more, given that EDF has built its membership appeals around its reputation for scientific and 
legal expertise rather than picturesque landscapes or endangered species (Reinhart, 1992). 
Although EDF’s penetration rate is highest in states with educated professionals and positively 
correlated with population density, all groups do better in states with educated professionals and 
the correlation with POPULATION DENSITY is not statistically significant. The effect of 
WILDLIFE is positive, large and significant, indicating that EDF draws its members from much 
the same basic pool in terms of persons who have tastes for outdoor, wildlife-related recreation. 


EDF and Friends of the Earth are the two groups for which altruism/ideology variables 
have the greatest joint effect, followed by NWF and the Audubon Society. The insignificant 
effect of these variables on market penetration by the Sierra Club and the Wilderness Society 
is surprising, particularly for the Sierra Club. This could be due to the fact that so many of its 
members come from states with heterogeneous populations, so that important information is lost 
in aggregating data to statewide levels. It is also possible that tastes for outdoor recreation are 
the overwhelming factor for these groups, an explanation that seems more plausible in the case 
of the Wilderness Society. 


Table 5 presents the equivalent results for groups in my 1990-93 data set. The effect of 
EDUCATION is positive for eight of nine environmental groups, and large for four; the effect 
of FARMING is negative for seven groups, and positive and significant only for NWF; 
PROFESSIONALS is positive for eight groups, large for five. Overall, however, the effect of 
individual socio-economic variables is less uniformly significant than for the 1978 data set. In 
contrast, the effect of WILDLIFE RECREATION, CHRISTIANS, and ABORTIONS is stronger 
than for the earlier period. Market penetration by all nine groups is positively correlated with 
WILDLIFE RECREATION, and in eight cases the effect is large and significant. The effect 
of CHRISTIANS is negative and significant for all nine groups, and the effect of ABORTIONS 
is positive for all nine groups and significant for five. The increased effect of altruism/ideology 
is further shown by the fact that we can reject the null hypothesis of joint insignificance at the 
five percent level for seven of nine groups (again, the Sierra Club is a surprising exception), and 
at the one percent level for six groups. As was the case with the 1978 data set, the individual 
group equations are similar, but not statistically indistinguishable.*° 


The last two columns of Table 5 show the separate results for Ducks Unlimited and the 
Rocky Mountain Elk Foundation. The results are somewhat difficult to interpret, as it is not 
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clear why EDUCATION, PCT. AGES 18-34 and PROFESSIONALS should have opposite signs 
for these two groups. Still, the ways in which these groups are similar point up the differences 
between these two groups and the other nine groups in Table 5. The effect of FARMING and 
HUNTERS on market penetration by both groups is large, positive and significant; the effect 
of WILDLIFE is positive and large but imprecise for both groups; the effect of VOTING is 
negative for both groups; the effect of CHRISTIANS is negative but insignificant for DU and 
positive for RMEF; and in both cases we cannot reject the hypothesis that altruism/ideology 
variables are jointly insignificant. 


The overall effect of these disaggregate results is to reinforce my conclusions based on 
the pooled results, and to show that there are important similarities between groups of a certain 
type. It appears safe to conclude that the typical’ member of groups promoting a preservationist 
or environmental agenda and relying heavily on direct mail is different than the typical member 
of sportsmen groups promoting managed conservation and relying on special fundraising events. 
These differences depend in part on revealed tastes for different types of outdoor recreation, but 
they also depend on socio-economic variables likely to be reflected in political divisions 
(FARMING), and on measures of ideology. The altruism/ideology variables also appear to 
provide more leverage for explaining differences between members of environmental citizen 
groups and all environmentalists or all members of the population than do socio-economic 
variables, with the exception of EDUCATION. 


4. Alternative Measures of Ideology 


Given the difficulty in obtaining accurate measures of ideology and their apparent 
importance in explaining market penetration by environmental citizen groups, it is worth 
considering whether alternative measures would produce the same results. In this section, I 
discuss supplementary analyses that explore four possible ways of improving the specification: 
use of individual survey response data, alternative measures of economic liberalism, 
disaggregation of my measure of religion, and the inclusion of a variable for partisan political 
preferences. 


Although surveys that include suitable questions on group membership are scarce, surveys 
that ask respondents to identify themselves as "liberal," "moderate," or "conservative" are quite 
plentiful. Even so, most national opinion pools have only 1200 or so respondents, which results 
in very few respondents for some states. Wright, Erikson and Mclver (1985) addressed this 
problem by aggregating the results from 51 separate polls conducted between 1974 and 1982 to 
obtain a total of 76,000 observations. They were able to obtain reliable estimates of the 
percentage of respondents identifying themselves as "liberal" or "conservative" in 48 states. The 
results are reported using both unweighted tallies and tallies weighted to reflect the responses 
of the active electorate. 


I reestimated all of the pooled and disaggregated models using both the weighted and 
unweighted Wright-Erikson-Mclver measures in place of ABORTIONS and AFDC. For the 
1978 data set, the effect of their measure of conservatism was significant and negative, 
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indicating that market penetration was greater in states with more liberal populations. The sign 
on the coefficient was consistently negative for the disaggregated models, although the 
significance varied. For the 1990-93 data set, however, the effect was essentially zero. This 
could be because their measure is based on responses made during the earlier time period. In 
both data sets, the effect of CHRISTIANS remained negative and significant.*! 


I then tried a different measure of economic liberalism based on tax revenues. The 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations publishes a "tax effort index" for each 
State that measures revenues from 27 different taxes and fees relative to a baseline computed by 
applying national average rates to the state’s revenue (ACIR, 1989). A tax effort index of 100 
indicates that state residents and businesses bear a tax burden relative to their ability to pay that 
is exactly equal to the national average. Separate indices are available for 1978 and 1991, which 
should capture any shift in aggregate state ideology to the extent it is reflected in-relative tax 
burdens. 


Because tax burden relates only to economic liberalism, I replaced AFDC with TAXES, 
but retained ABORTIONS. The results were the mirror image of those obtained for the Wright- 
Erikson-Mclver survey responses. The effect of TAXES was essentially zero in the early data 
set, but positive and significant (meaning that penetration rates were higher in states with high 
tax burdens) for the later time period. Tax burden had no effect on market penetration by 
sportsmen/conservation groups, however, and the effect of CHRISTIANS remained negative and 
significant in both data sets.* 


One conclusion that may be drawn from this exercise is that all attempts to measure 
ideology are imperfect. While this may be true, a second conclusion is that, regardless of the 
measure that is used, religion and social liberalism as measured by the number of abortions per 
1,000 live births have an independent effect on market penetration by environmental groups, but 
not on market penetration by conservation/sportsmen groups.” 


There are two types of objections one could raise to the use of CHRISTIANS as a 
variable to measure ideology: first, it is too broad, and second, it is too narrow. The measure 
might be too broad because not all Christians are alike in their beliefs. Recall from the maps 
in Figures 3 and 5 that all of the environmental/direct mail groups do relatively poorly in the 
southeastern, or Bible Belt states. These states have a great many Southern Baptists, but very 
few Catholics. The charge that CHRISTIANS is too narrow stems from Lynn White’s 
hypothesis that it is Judeo-Christian beliefs that are at odds with environmental ethics. Why 


3! The absolute t-statistic for CHRISTIANS in 1978 was 4.2 when Wright, Erikson and Mclver’s unweighted 
tallies were used, 4.4 when weighted tallies were used. The corresponding values for 1990-93 were 7.7 and 7.8. 


% Absolute t-statistics for CHRISTIANS were about 4.4 and 7.4 in 1978 and 1990-93, respectively. 


3 The qualitative results with respect to CHRISTIANS, ABORTIONS and SIMULATED VOTERS do not 
change if measures of economic liberalism are dropped entirely. 
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should adherents to Christian churches be singled out? At a minimum, why not include 
members of Jewish synagogues? 


The data collected by Quinn, et al., for 1980 allow me to distinguish adherents to various 
denominations within Christianity, but do not include Jewish adherents. The data collected by 
Bradley, et al, for 1990 do include Jewish adherents. I therefore reestimated my models using 
separate variables for Catholics and Protestants per 1,000 households for both data sets, and 
Jews per 1,000 households for the 1990-93 data set. 


I also included in this model a measure of political partisanship. Although environmental 
group agents are fond of saying that theirs is a nonpartisan cause, James Watt and others have 
argued that it leans heavily toward the Democratic Party, and Matsuzaka and Kahn found that 
pro-environmental voting on ballot initiatives in California was positively correlated with 
Democratic voter registration. Replicating their analysis using state-level data is impossible 
because not all states require voters to register by party. The Wright-Erikson-Mclver study 
includes data on party affiliation by state, but this is skewed in Southern states that are one party 
states for local purposes, but not necessarily in national elections. I therefore use as my measure 
of party identification the average Democratic share of the two-party vote for President in 1976 
and 1980 or 1988 and 1992. Although there may be some endogeneity problems where groups 
such as the Sierra Club openly endorse certain candidates (which it did only in 1992), this seems 
to be a better measure than any of the alternatives. 


Table 6 shows the asymptotic t-statistics for CATHOLICS, PROTESTANTS, JEWS, and 
DEMOCRATS from models that include all of the other variables in my complete model 
specification. Several interesting results emerge. 


Notice first that both CATHOLICS and PROTESTANTS have significant, negative 
effects on market penetration for the pooled 1978 and environmental 1990 models, as well as 
for most individual groups. The importance of religion is therefore not confined to Southern 
Bible Belt states.** Second, neither variable has a significant effect on market penetration by 
sportsmen groups, and JEWS does not have a significant effect on market penetration by either 
the composite of environmental groups or any individual group for the 1990 data set. This 
means that the effect of religion involves some sort of ideological clash -- it is not just a case 
of competing demands for scarce resources, as that would imply negative coefficients on all 
measures of religious affiliation for all groups. 


* As a further check for regional differences, I also reestimated my original model but included a dummy 
variable for southern and border states except for Maryland and Virginia, which have a large number of group 
members living in Washington, DC suburbs. The coefficient on SOUTH was negative and significant for both the 
1978 and 1990-93 pooled environmental group models, but so was the coefficient on CHRISTIANS. The absolute 
value of the t-statistic for SOUTH was 1.7 or better for only two individual groups in 1978 and five in 1990-93, 
whereas the absolute t-value of CHRISTIANS was at least 1.7 for five of seven groups in 1978 and nine of nine 
in 1990-93. The effect of SOUTH was actually positive for the National Audubon Society in both data sets. 
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As for the finding that the correlation is negative for both CATHOLICS and 
PROTESTANTS but not JEWS, I do not interpret this to mean that Christians are anti- 
environment. It does seem to support the argument made by Brown (1993) that the major 
environmental groups have acquired a brand name image that many people associate unfavorably 
with "New Age’ religions and alternative lifestyles. The finding is also consistent with the 
argument that many persons who support environmental groups are dissatisfied with traditional 
political, cultural, and religious institutions. The decision of many people to join the national 
groups may indeed be driven by a desire to promote an alternative world view rather than by 
a narrowly economic calculation. 


The third important result is that DEMOCRATS is only marginally significant in the 
pooled models, and does not matter in the group-specific models except for EDF in 1978 and 
the Sierra Club in 1992. There may be some tendency toward higher market penetration in 
Democratic states because most of the signs are positive, but overall the effect is not significant. 
This result provides support for the claim that environmental citizen group constituencies are 
nonpartisan, at least after controlling for individual socio-economic traits, direct measures of 
demand, and other measures of altruism and ideology. It is not necessarily inconsistent with 
Matsuzaka and Kahn’s finding that counties with high Democratic registration were more likely 
to support pro-environmental ballot initiatives, as their study did not include direct measures of 
demand for public goods or other measures of ideology. 


D. DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The statistical results in Section C shed light on a number of issues, as well as raising 
some additional questions. In this section, I first comment on the implications of these results 
for positive theories of resource mobilization and interest groups. I then examine the question 
of market niches and stability within the market occupied by environmental citizen groups. 


1. Implications for Positive Theories of Citizen Groups 


If we refer again to the predictions in Figure 1, we see that the results for the 
environmental/direct mail groups match the predictions closely except that socio-economic 
variables other than EDUCATION are relatively insignificant. One of the most striking results 
is the change in the coefficient on INCOME from one column to the next in Table 1 and 2. 
When only socio-economic variables are included, citizen group membership appears to be a 
luxury good. After controlling for revealed tastes and altruism/ideology, the relationship 
between median income and market penetration is actually negative for the 1978 data set, and 
positive but with an elasticity significantly less than one for 1990-93. This result indicates that 
the distinction between environmental citizen group members and the rest of the population is 
not so much income level as it is differences in tastes and values that also happen to be 
correlated with high incomes. It further supports the view that the decision to join is not based 
on narrow, economic rationality. 


The results are also supportive of the view that any correlation between independent 
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variables and market penetration depends on both demand and mobilization effects rather than 
demand effects alone. Although the support for this hypothesis is not terribly strong, it may be 
found in the coefficients on PCT. AGES 18-34 and SIMULATED VOTER TURNOUT. Age 
distribution is the only independent variable where demand and mobilization effects are 
hypothesized to run in opposite directions. The coefficient was insignificant in the full 
specification for all three pooled models and 15 of 17 group-specific models. While this could 
be read to mean that age simply has no effect, that would be inconsistent with other studies 
finding that younger persons express more concern for environmental issues and are more likely 
to vote for pro-environment ballot initiatives.*° A better interpretation is that the demand and 
mobilization effects tend to cancel each other out. 


The coefficient for SIMULATED VOTER TURNOUT was positive but not very 
significant for both pooled models and all 15 group-specific models involving the 
environmental/direct mail groups. This lack of significance is due largely to a positive 
correlation between voting and WILDLIFE RECREATION. When the models were run with 
the altruism/ideology variables, but without measures of revealed tastes, the asymptotic t-statistic 
on SIMULATED VOTERS was 3.3 for the pooled 1978 model and 3.4 for the pooled 1990-93 
model. It was at least 1.5 for 5 of 6 individual groups in 1978 and at least 1.45 for 7 of 9 
environmental groups in 1990-93. In contrast, the coefficient on SIMULATED VOTERS was 
negative for the conservation/sportsmen groups in both pooled and group-specific models, both 
with and without variables for WILDLIFE RECREATION and HUNTERS. 


If group agents are in fact first movers and mobilization effects are important, then the 
importance of mobilization effects and altruism implies that persons who join citizen groups will 
_ likely be different in some respects than persons who provide latent support for their activities, 
and also different than persons who express their preferences through other acts of participation 
such as voting. It also implies that the membership profile for particular groups will depend on 
the technology used to recruit members, independent of the policy goals advocated. For 
example, groups that offer fundraising banquets with social interaction and opportunities to win 
door prizes appear to be less reliant on altruistic motives and ideology than groups that rely 
heavily on direct mail. Because I lack data on environmental groups that rely on fundraising 
banquets or sportsmen groups that rely on direct mail, it is not possible to do a complete test 
of this hypothesis. 


Three variables that appear to be interrelated are revealed tastes for activities that involve 
common pool resources such as wildlife-related recreation, altruistic voting behavior, and citizen 
group membership. The results in Appendix A indicate that voter turnout is higher in states with 
high participation in wildlife-related recreation, and the results of my market penetration models 
indicate that both variables have a positive effect on market penetration. These results are not 


35 Matsuzaka and Kahn actually report two sets of results: one that predicts voter turnout on environmental 
ballot questions, and one that predicts the difference between positive and negative votes. Their variable YOUTH 
tends to be negatively correlated with turnout, but positively correlated with affirmative votes contingent on turnout. 
I read this as consistent with my argument that demand and mobilization effects cancel. 
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as Clear as we might like. The effect of wildlife recreation on voting is only marginally 
significant in 1990-92, and the effects of voter turnout on market penetration are not always 
significant in the disaggregated models when wildlife recreation is omitted. Nonetheless, the 
results point in an interesting direction, one that tends to support the evolutionary view of 
altruism. 


Recall that the evolutionary theory of altruism posits competition between both 
individuals and groups. Persons who are inclined toward actions that promote both group fitness 
and individual fitness should prosper over time to a greater degree than those who are purely 
self-interested, due to the benefits of cooperation. This seems to be a reasonable description of 
the connection between wildlife-related recreation, voting and environmental group membership. 
Persons who have a selfish interest in activities that require the availability of common pool 
resources are more likely to engage in "irrational" acts which, if performed by enough persons 
sharing the same preferences, promote the success of their type. Persons who lack these 
preferences are statistically less likely to vote. Although this may be the more rational strategy 
in the short run, in the long run their preferences will not be reflected by public decisions to the 
same degree as will the preferences of the irrational altruists. 


2: Market Stability and Ideological Brand Names 


We saw above that the market penetration equations for the different environmental/direct 
mail groups are quite similar, although not statistically indistinguishable. Further insight may 
be gained by focusing on just the six groups that appear in both data sets. I investigated whether 
the market penetration equations for individual groups remain stable over time, and whether the 
group-specific equations for these six groups became more or less alike over time. Because the 
definition of several of my independent variables is slightly different for the two data sets, it was 
not possible to conduct a rigorous test of whether the coefficients for INCOME, CHRISTIANS, 
WILDLIFE, HUNTERS and AFDC remain stable over time.*° By allowing these coefficients 
(plus intercepts) to vary and constraining the others to be equal, I was able to determine whether 
the coefficients on EDUCATION, FARMING, PROFESSIONALS, POPULATION DENSITY, 
PCT. WHITE, PCT. AGES 18-34, VOTERS, and ABORTIONS remain jointly stable. 


% INCOME is measured by Ln(median family income) in the 1978 data set and Ln(median household income) 
in the 1990-93 data set. The survey used to measure CHRISTIANS included 111 religious groups in 1980 vs. 133 
groups in 1990 (Bradley, et. al, 1992; Quinn, et. al, 1982). The survey used to measure WILDLIFE and 
HUNTERS was based on a single interview asking subjects to recall their activities over the past 12 months in 1980, 
but four interviews spaced 3 months apart in 1991 (Fish and Wildlife Service, 1993, 1982). The authors of the 
1991 survey state that the method used in 1980 led to over reporting, as subjects had difficulty remembering specific 
time frames for more distant events. They caution that the results of the two surveys should not be used to perform 
a trend analysis. AFDC is average annual payments as a percentage of median income. These percentages are not 
directly comparable over time because the measure of income changes. 
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The results indicate that the coefficients for these variables are stable for all six 
groups.*” This conclusion must be limited to the coefficients constrained to be equal in both 
time periods -- the sign of the coefficient on INCOME actually changed from negative to 
positive for five of six groups, although only EDF shows a change from negative to positive and 
Statistically significant. 


The second set of tests determines whether the market penetration equations for just these 
Six groups are Statistically equivalent, and whether they have become more alike or more 
different over time. The null hypothesis of equivalent equations may be rejected for both data 
sets, but the relevant test statistic is slightly smaller for the 1990-93 data set than for the 1978 
data set.** This indicates that the differences between these groups are not getting larger, and 
may actually be getting smaller over time. 


The overall conclusion is that there has been little change in the membership profiles for 
these groups over time, but that whatever trend exists is in the direction of greater homogeneity. 
This confirms the impression we get from an informal inspection of the disaggregated results in 
Tables 4 and 5, as well as the simple correlations shown in Figures 2 and 4. Notice that the 
simple correlation of state penetration rates increased between 1978 and 1990-93 for 13 of 15 
pairs of groups included in both data sets. The only exceptions, both of which involve very 
small decreases, are for correlations between NWF and FOE, and NAS and EDF. 


What are the forces that limit the ability of national citizen groups to develop more 


distinct market niches and identifies, perhaps by expanding their existing constituency? One 
possibility is the recruitment technology itself. As more members are recruited through the use 
of rented mailing lists that are available to multiple users, members of the different groups tend 
to converge toward a generic profile. 


Another factor is the relationship between group agents and their other clients, 
specifically government officials and large foundations. A legislator or administrative official 
who values his time would rather meet with a representative of a coalition of environmental 
groups who have already worked out their differences than one lobbyist for the Sierra Club, 
another for the Wilderness Society, another for EDF, and another for the National Wildlife 
Federation. Similarly, many foundation staff members would rather review and fund joint 
proposals from several organizations than have to pick and choose from among several similar 


37 The relevant F-statistics with 8 degrees of freedom in the numerator and 70 or 72 degrees of freedom in the 
denominator are 0.54 for SC, 1.33 for WS, 1.94 for EDF, 1.07 for NAS, 0.75 for NWF, and 0.88 for FOE. The 
critical value to reject at the 5 percent level is about 2.05. The group with the least stable coefficients is EDF. 
This can also be seen by comparing the effect of PROFESSIONALS in tables [1-4 and II-5. 


8 Fes 215) = 2.93 for the 1978 data, 2.55 for the 1992-93 data. 
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proposals by individual organizations. ”° Groups that continually work together in coalitions 
may find it more difficult to devise means of differentiating themselves without disputing the 
coalition. 


Perhaps the strongest factor is the common ideological brand name that environmental 
groups seem to have acquired and that is reflected in the importance of altruism/ideology 
variables. This brand name both makes these groups more attractive to some potential members 
and professional staffers and less attractive to others. In particular, it may limit the ability of 
citizen groups to expand beyond their traditional constituencies. On the one hand, persons who 
adhere to a different ideology are likely to withhold their financial support and simply free ride 
even if they do agree with agents’ announced positions on specific policy issues. On the other 
hand, attempts to change the ideological brand name may cause the group to lose current 
members and their financial support, in exchange for an uncertain return. Thus, while an 
ideological brand name may lead some potential members to overcome the irrationality inherent 
in donating small amounts to citizen groups producing public goods, it also limits the potential 
market in ways that may not have any direct connection to demand for the particular public 
goods themselves. 


3% Two examples of this are the founding of the Natural Resources Defense Council and the Group of Ten, 
an informal coalition of national environmental groups that met throughout the 1980s and has since been expanded 
into a coalition known as The Green Group. A proposal for an environmental law firm was made to the Ford 
Foundation by two separate groups in 1970 -- one a group of Wall Street lawyers, and one a group of recent Yale 
Law School graduates. Rather than choose between them, Ford Foundation staff members suggested that they join 
forces to form the NRDC, which they did (Wenner, 1990). The Group of Ten was first suggested by staff members 
of the Kendall Foundation, which provided funding for the first three years’ meetings. 
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Figure 1 


PREDICTED EFFECT ON MARKET PENETRATION 
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Figure 2 


SUMMARY OF 1978 DATA 


Mean 
National State 
Members Rate _ Rate 
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Figure 3 


STATE PENETRATION RATES, 1978 
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Figure 4 
SUMMARY OF 1990-93 DATA 


Mean Max. 
National State State 
Group Members Rate Rate _ Rate __ 
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Figure 5 


STATE PENETRATION RATES, 19908 
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Figure 5 (cont.) 
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Table 1 


ESTIMATES FOR POOLED DATA, 1978 


INCOME 


EDUCATION 


FARMING, ETC. 


PROFESSIONALS 


POPULATION 
DENSITY 


PCT. AGES 18-34 


PCT. WHITE 


WILDLIFE RECREATION 


HUNTERS 


SIMULATED VOTER 
TURNOUT 


CHRISTIANS 


ABORTIONS 


AFDC PAYMENTS 


N 300 300 


Adjusted R? .920 .928 
SSR 44.69 38.58 33.84 


Dependent variable is In(members per 1,000 households). Groups are SC, WS, EDF, NWF, 


NAS, FOE. 
Figures in parentheses are absolute t-statistics. Shaded cells indicate coefficient is significant at 


the 90% level. 
Coefficients for group-specific interecepts and a dummy variable for Sierra Club in California are 


not shown. 
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(3.72) (3.40) (0.42) 
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(4.97) (1.45) (2.32) 
.0020 ; 0015 
(7.07) (4.18) 
-.0004 -.00009 
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-.0004 
(4.46) 
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Table 2 


POOLED ESTIMATES FOR ENVIRONMENTAL GROUPS, 1990-93 


INCOME 


EDUCATION 


FARMING, ETC. 


PROFESSIONALS 


POPULATION 
DENSITY 


PCT. AGES 18-34 


PCT. WHITE 


WILDLIFE RECREATION 


HUNTERS 


SIMULATED VOTER TURNOUT 


CHRISTIANS 


ABORTIONS 


AFDC PAYMENTS 


N 450 450 


Adjusted R? .943 952 


SSR 47.54 40.32 32.80 


Dependent variable is In(members per 1,000 households). Groups are same as in 1978 plus 
NRDC, NPCA, TNC. 

Figures in parentheses are absolute t-statistics. Shaded cells indicate significance at the 90% level. 
Coefficients for group-specific interecepts and a dummy variable for Sierra Club in California are 
not shown. 
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Table 3 


ESTIMATES FOR CONSERVATION/SPORTSMEN GROUPS, 1990-93 


INCOME 


EDUCATION 


FARMING, ETC. 


PROFESSIONALS 


POPULATION 
DENSITY 


PCT. AGES 18-34 


PCT. WHITE 


WILDLIFE RECREATION 


HUNTERS 


SIMULATED VOTER TURNOUT 


CHRISTIANS 


ABORTIONS 


AFDC PAYMENTS 


N 100 100 


Adjusted R? .873 .883 


SSR 37.43 33.81 


Dependent variable is In(members per 1,000 households). Groups are RMEF, DU. 

Figures in parentheses are asymptotic t-statistics. Shaded cells indicate coefficient is significant 
at the 90% level. 

Coefficients for group-specific interecepts and a dummy for RMEF in top quartile states are not 
shown. Hunters variable is big game hunting for RMEF, migratory birds for DU. 
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Table 4 


SUMMARY OF DISAGGREGATED RESULTS, 1978 


Percentage change in predicted penetration rate due to a one standard error increase in each 


variable. 


Shaded cells indicate absolute t-statistic > 1.7. 
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Table 5 


SUMMARY OF DISAGGREGATED RESULTS, 1990-93 


Percentage change in predicted penetration rate due to a one standard error increase in each 
variable. 


Shaded cells indicate absolute t-statistic > 1.7. 


PREDICTED 
ALL MEANS 


INCOME 
EDUCATION 
FARMING, ETC. 
PROFESSIONALS 


POP. DENSITY 


PCT. AGES 18-34 


PCT. WHITE 


RECREATION 
HUNTING 


VOTERS 


CHRISTIANS 


ABORTIONS 


AFDC 


F-test for joint significance of ideology, altruism variables. 


| F-STATISTIC 1.61 4.53 4.62 4.57 


|| P-LEVEL >.05 | <.o1 | <.01 | <.01 
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Table 5 (cont.) 
SUMMARY OF DISAGGREGATED RESULTS, 1990-93 
Percentage change in predicted penetration rate due to a one standard error increase in each 
variable. 


Shaded cells indicate asymptotic t-statistic > 1.7. 


PREDICTED 
ALL MEANS 


INCOME 
EDUCATION 


FARMING, ETC. 
PROFESSIONALS 


POP. DENSITY 


PCT. AGES 18-34 


PCT. WHITE 


RECREATION 
HUNTING 


VOTERS 3.4 2.4 51.3 


CHRISTIANS -17.5 -9.2 -21.6 


ABORTIONS 18.3 2.1 7.1 


AFDC 4.1 9.1 


F-test for joint significance of ideology, altruism variables. 


|| F-STATISTIC 6.95 2.01 | 4.07 


| P-LEVEL < .01 > .05 < .01 
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Table 6 


POLITICS, RELIGION AND THE ENVIRONMENT 


Asymptotic t-statistics' 
MODEL CATHOLICS PROTESTANTS JEWS DEMOCRATS 


Pooled 1978 -3.66 -5.42 1.72 
SC 0.12 -1.83 0.34 


Ws -1.11 -2.88 1.55 


-2.69 2.22 


-1.13 -2.02 0.66 


-4.24 -2.99 -0.64 


-3.79 -4.74 1.44 


Environmental, 1990-93 
SC 
WSs 


Sportsmen Groups, 90-93 


DU 


! CATHOLICS = catholic adherents, 1980 or 1990; PROTESTANTS = protestant adherents, 1980 
or 1990; JEWS = jewish adherents 1980 or 1990; DEMOCRATS = average Democratic share of two- 
party Presidential vote, 1976-80 or 1988-92. 


Two sets of coefficients were estimated; one for 1978-1980, and one for 1990-92. 
I therefore assumed that coefficients remain stable over a period of two years, but not 
necessarily over a decade or more. Finally, I included a dummy for the five states in 
the Pacific Time Zone for 1980 only. This is because the national television networks 
announced that Ronald Reagan had defeated Jimmy Carter as soon as the polls closed in 
the East Coast, which may have held turnout down in states where people were just 
getting out of work. 


The results are shown in Table A-1. Coefficients for the variables of immediate 
interest are shown in the second panel. Turnout was significantly higher in presidential 
years than off years, and it appears that the television networks’ premature anncuncement 
of Reagan’s victory may actually have had some effect. Strict voter registration laws 
have a significant, negative impact on voter turnout as expected, while the effect of races 
for Governor or Senator depends on whether it is a presidential or midterm election. 
Although the results are clearer for 1978-80 than for 1990-92, it appears that races for 
Senate have a positive effect on turnout in years when no higher office is being 
contested, but little effect in years when the Presidency is at stake. More surprisingly, 
the pattern is reversed for gubernatorial races. 


The figure for simulated voter turnout used in my market penetration models is 
the average of turnout for the two elections in each time period after subtracting the 
effects of all of the variables in the second panel. Thus, for the 1978 data set, 
SIMULATED VOTER TURNOUT = 0.5*(TURNOUT78 + 56.30*VOTEREG78 + 
4.49*GOV78 - 38.76*SEN78 + TURNOUT80 - 271.84 + 66.33*PAC80 + 
56.30* VOTEREG80 - 55.12*GOV80 - 2.03*SEN80), and similarly for 1990-92. This 
may be interpreted as the average turnout for elections for the United States House of 
Representatives conducted under uniform conditions of liberal voter registration laws and 
no concurrent elections for Governor, U.S. Senate, or President. 
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APPENDIX A 


SIMULATING VOTER TURNOUT UNDER UNIFORM CONDITIONS 


Voting in an election with a large electorate is an act that cannot be justified on 
the bases of instrumental cost-benefit calculations (Brennan and Buchanan, 1984). 
Systematic differences in voter turnout may therefore be correlated with differences in 
levels of altruism that would lead persons to contribute money to a national citizens 
group with several hundred thousand members. Even if voting is a suitable proxy for 
altruism, however, the quantity observed should still be affected by the costs and benefits 
incurred. Moreover, many of the conditions affecting the costs and benefits of voting 
in a particular election will have little or no affect on the costs and benefits of joining an 
environmental citizen group. Systematic differences across states in the costs and 
benefits unique to voting should therefore be factored out before we use voting behavior 
as a proxy for altruism in a model of citizen group market penetration. 


The principal cost to be factored out is the cost of registering in advance to vote. 
Voter registration laws vary across states, and Wolfinger and Rosenstone (1980) found 
that stricter voter registration laws have a significant, negative impact on voting. It also 
seems reasonable to assume that the net benefits of voting in an election will be affected 
by the number and level of offices being contested. For any given election, the costs of 
associated with the physical acts of traveling to the polling place and casting a vote are 
fixed. Although informational requirements might increase with the number of offices 
being contested, the cost of acquiring information may actually be lower for higher level 
offices, as candidates employ various mass advertising techniques. Moreover, the sense 
of personal satisfaction or symbolic benefits of voting may also increase with the 
importance of the office being contested. Finally, there may be differences across 
elections due to the identity of salient issues and other factors that vary across time. 


I therefore sought to factor out any differences in turnout due to voter registration 
laws, the number and level of offices contested, and intertemporal variation across 
elections from the voter turnout variable used in my market penetration equations. To 
do this, I gathered data on the number of votes cast in elections for United States House 
of Representatives in 1978, 1980, 1990 and 1992. Equations were estimated predicting 
state level turnout (measured in votes cast per 1,000 households) as a function of all of 
the other variables in my market penetration model, as well as government employees, 
voter registration laws, and races contested. Government employees was included 
because such persons might be intrinsically interested in the outcome of races that affect 
the policies they are required to implement (Wolfinger and Rosenstone, 1980). Voter 
registration laws were measured by a variable coded 1 if voters must register at least 28 
days in advance, and 0 otherwise. Dummy variables also indicate races for President, 
Governor, or United States Senate. Separate variables indicating an election for U.S. 
Senate or Governor were included for Presidential election years and midterm elections. 
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Table A-1 


ESTIMATES OF VOTER TURNOUT 


1978-80 


INTERCEPT -2835.5 
(1.93) 


INCOME 358.7 
(2.54) 


EDUCATION 0.825 
(3.13) 


FARM, FISHING, AND 0.505 
FORESTRY (1.36) 


GOVERNMENT -0.216 
EMPLOYEES (0.39) 


PROFESSIONALS 0.834 
(2.20) 


POPULATION 9.117 
DENSITY (0.47) 


PCT. WHITE -0.578 
(0.39) 


YOUTH 12.977 
(2.10) 


WILDLIFE 0.654 
(4.59) 


HUNTERS -0.155 
(1.21) 


CHRISTIANS 0.074 
(2.11) 


ABORTIONS -0.361 
(3.92) 


AFDC -0.069 
(0.48) 


1990-92 
-92.30 
| (0.06) 
74.53 
(0.47) 
-0.029 
| (0.08) 
0.477 | 
(0.97) | 
-1.164 
(1.63) 
1.481 
(1.17) 
-30.31 
(1.64) 
-1.420 
| (0.62) 
4.241 
(0.59) 
0.344 
(1.59) 
-0.013 | 
(0.05) 
0.036 
(0.67) 
-0.113 | 
(0.70) | 
6.764 
(1.58) | 


PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION YEAR 


PACIFIC TIME ZONE, 
1980 


VOTER REGISTRATION 
LAWS 


GOV. ELECTION, PRES. 
YEAR 


GOV. ELECTION, 
OFF YEAR 


SENATE ELECTION, 
PRES. YEAR 


SENATE ELECTION, 
OFF YEAR 


N 
Adjusted R? 
SSR (x 10°) 


Notes 


,. Dependent variable is votes cast in U.S. House elections per 1,000 households. 


271.84 371.50 
(6.44) (9.13) 
-66.33 
(1.91) 
-56.30 -103.22 
(2.30) (3.39) 
55.12 34.92 
(2.55) (0.64) 
-4.49 - 4.50 
(0.16) (0.16) 2 
| 2.03 -31.92 
(0.06) (0.99) 
38.76 53.78 
(1.54) (1.51) 
| 
|__| 
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ISRAELI IMMIGRATION POLICY AND IMPLEMENTATION: 
TOWARDS A FRAMEWORK OF ANALYSIS 


BACKGROUND AND INTRODUCTION 
Within the last several years students and practitioners of public 


administration in many nations have had to confront the issue of migrating 


peoples.1 This challenge is likely to grow and become one of the most 


important issues of public policy and administration in the 1990s and beyond. 
In 1993 the United Nations Fund for Population Activities annual report 
asserted that poverty, overcrowding and wars were causing people to leave 
their homelands thereby creating what could be “the human crisis of our age." 
(Meisner,1993,p. A4). At the time of this writing it is clear that immigration 
is testing the creativity and resources of administrators and policy makers 
globally. 

Although many nations, including the United States, can offer useful lessons on the 
difficulties of immigration and absorption, Israel's experience is especially relevant. By 
1992 her population, bolstered by immigrants from over 100 nations, has reached 5.01 
million. It is a small nation about the size of Massachusetts with a comparatively small 
population. However, one of the ironies of the 1990s is the reemergence of small states 
despite great progress in international integration (Toonen, 1992, p. 108-15). 
Consequently, examining the experience of states such as Israeli has become more important. 

Examples of states similar to Israel in size and/or population which emerged since 
1989 are: Armenia, Azerbaijan, Belarus, Croatia, the Czech Republic, Estonia, Georgia, 
Kirgiz, Latvia, Lithuania, Moldova, Slovakia, Slovenia, Tajikistan, and Turkmenia. Not only 
are these nations small and roughly similar to Israel in population, but they are likely to 
have significant problems integrating large numbers of Russians immigrated to them as 


part of the Russification program which had been in effect throughout much of the existence 


1 
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of the USSR. Like Israel they will have to deal with forming a cohesive sense of national 


identity with diverse minorities. It is also possible that the Russian Republic may seek to 


act as a protector of Russian minorities as Israel has for Diaspora Jews (Shkpentokh, 1992, 
p. 19). Israel has coped with absorbing large and diverse waves of immigrants since its 
inception. It has successfully melded them into a cohesive and dynamic political system. 
Although Israel can boast a highly sophisticated infrastructure and effective military, it also 
has a mix of more traditional influences because it is a Middle Eastern state with significant 
populations of immigrants from Yemen, Ethiopia and Morocco. Not surprisngly, Israel's 
administative process does not always mirror Max Weber's ideal notions of an effective and 
efficient bureaucracy.(Gerth and Mills,1958,pp.196-244). Although Israel's overall 
efforts to absorb immigrants have been successful, intergrating the Jews from the former 
USSR has proven difficult. Israel's absorption experience can be relevant in a world 
confronted with large scale problems of migration and the proliferation of small states. The 
conclusion of this paper will elaborate on this point with possible lessons for American and 


other students of public administration. 


SCOPE AND METHOD. 

We decided to study immigration and absorption in Israel because it is one of the most 
important issues in that nation’s public arena. 2 The “ingathering of exiles" is the raison 
d'etre of the state. The focus of this study is the largest group to recently make giiya (to 
emigrate to Israel), Jews from the former Soviet Union. Between 1988 and June 1992, 
381,152 Jews left the former USSR to seek better lives in Israel. This would be the 
equivalent of approximately 25 million people coming to the United States. We selected this 
period of time because it spans !srael's two most recent elections which took place in May 
1988 and June 1992. 

In order to better understand policy making and implementation, a tripartite 


framework has been devised. 


~ 


A. Our starting point is a piece done by Ira Sharkansky (1985, pp. 121-42), in which 
he outlined what he thought the major problems of implementation were in Israel. We used 
his three major groupings of implementation: Group |. problems reflecting the distinctive 
traits of Israel; Group Il. problems shared by Israel and other countries; Group Ill. failure 
to anticipate problems of implementation. We found Sharkansky's schema somewhat limited 
and added two necessary dimensions. 

B. Political leadership and uncertainty are widely recognized as pivotal dimensions in 
public administration, so they were added to the framework; and 

C. Sharkansky's study lacked an empirical base. Accordingly, we created a detailed 
survey in order to obtain concrete information about policy making and implementation of 
immigration absorption policy in Israel. 

During the period May-July 1992, we administered a questionnaire with twenty one 
items to thirty high ranking officials (See Appendix). The questions were arranged in six 
categories. The first group of questions dealt with general questions such as gender, age, 
position and political affiliation. The second set queried the adequacy of resources such as 
money, staff and technical support. Thirdly, we asked our respondents about the 
organizational problems they encountered while trying to implement programs. The fourth 
and fifth sets of questions addressed the authors' concern with uncertainty and political 


leadership. These questions were answered by selecting choices provided. Lastly, our 


respondents were asked open ended questions about policy coherence, political interference, 


feedback and the bureaucratic effectiveness of the Ministry of Immigration and Absorption. 
In order to get a reasonably comprehensive picture of the policy making and 
implementation arena we surveyed senior people in thirteen agencies and entities. These 
were: the Knesset (parliament), the Ministries of Finance, Construction and Housing, 
Economics and Planning, Labour and Welfare, Immigration and Absorption, the Employment 
Service, the Comptroller General, local authorities, the Jewish Agency, Joint Distribution 


Committee (Israel) and reporters from two newspapers Yediot Aharonot (the nation's 


largest) and Ha'aretz, widely recognized as the country's most prestigious. Most of the 


aforementioned have obvious relevance, but a few require some explanation. The 


Employment Service along with the Ministry of Labour and Welfare shape the manpower 


policies for the State. Although the Ministry of Economics and Planning is comparatively 
weak, it contains the Inspector General which has important follow-up functions in 
relationship to the Comptroller General's Reports. The State Comptroller has the power to 
audit independently any aspect of governmental activity. The Comptroller gained additional 
power in 1988 when the Knesset voted Miriam Ben-Porat, a former supreme court justice, 
to be Comptroller General. Despite the fact that Israel is a unitary state, local authorities 
have been assuming greater responsibility especially with regards to absorbing new 
immigrants. The Jewish Agency was a vital organization in the independence era and retains 
an important role in fostering and absorbing immigrants. The Ministry of Immigration and 
Absorption was created in 1968 to give the government a stronger organizational presence 
in the immigration policy and implementation process. The Joint Distribution Agency is one 
of the more venerable Diaspora agencies and was active in creating pilot programs in a wide 
array of programs important in the absorption of immigrants from the former Soviet Union. 

We believe that this three part framework can be used as a cross-national tool to 
analyze policy making and implementation. Our discussion of the issues of implementation 


will rely heavily on the results of our survey and the reports of the Comptroller General. 


GROUP |: PROBLEMS REFLECTING THE DISTINCTIVE TRAITS OF ISRAEL 

This grouping presents certain problems of policy implementation which derive from 
the special traits of Israeli society and government. Israel reflects a nation that has not 
governed itself in more than two thousand years. Since 1948, it has received immigrants 
from more than 100 nations. The general problems of Israeli administration result from 
the ethnic and religious complexities of Jewish culture. The Zionist imperative of absorbing 


all Jews who wish to come contributed to the evolution of a convoluted governmental 


structure. The appetite of Israelis and the determination of their enemies helped create the 
most centralized political economy in the Western world. These burdens also had created a 
sharp dichotomy between the demands of the administrative system and the resources 
available to it. The major problems of implementation that are reflective of Israel's 
distinctive traits are the lack of coordination, administrative overload, and the violation of 
orderly structures and procedures. These problems exist in other political/administrative 
systems but the unique traits of Israel exacerbates them and makes them central to the 


theory and practice of implementation there. 


A. Lack of Coordination 

Our survey revealed that with one exception all respondents agreed that there were too 
many agencies assigned to the task of absorbing former Soviet immigrants. Fifty percent of 
the respondents said that there were serious problems of coordination. The surveys findings 
have been echoed in other sources as well. In 1986, the current head of the Immigration and 
Absorption Department of the Jewish Agency completed a survey of the steps new immigrants 
must pass through (Davar, 1989). He found that new immigrants had to invest the 
equivalent of seventy work days and be in contact with twenty-seven public agencies before 
completing the process of settlement in Israel. As far back as 1975, a Committee appointed 
by the Israeli Government and the World Zionist Organization recommended that a new single 


authority be created to administer and coordinate the immigration process (The Public 


Committee for the Examination of Immigration and Absorption, 1976). Regretfully, 


political infighting especially between the quasi-independent Jewish Agency and the 
Ministry of Immigration and Absorption prevented this decision from being carried out 
(Moskovitch, 1990, p. 16.). The State Comptroller's 1990 Report said that, "... narrow 
interests have prevented the necessary steps from being taken. Committees and experts over 
the years came to the conclusion that the present administrative structure ill serves 


immigrant absorption and represents a waste of resources." The Report continued,”... it is 
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essential to establish a single agency for immigrant absorption without further delay" (State 


Comptrolier of Israel, Selected Chapters, 1992, p. 18). Sadly, the Comptroller's 1962 
Annual Report had urged the same course of action (Jerusalem Post, 1962). 


B. Administrative Overloading 

The arrival of more than 380,000 immigrants would logically suggest a recipe for 
administrative overload. However, within the time period we studied, we found no clear cut 
evidence that this occurred. Our relevant survey results are discussed in our section on 
resources. Nevertheless, the absorption process is complicated, costly and multi- 
dimensiona!. The cost of this enterprise is estimated at more than sixty billion dollars 
(State Comptroller of Israel, 1991, pp. 593-4). How Israel will generate these funds is an 
unanswered question. The financial and administrative strain of absorbing an agliya 
(migration) of this magnitude could easily lead to administrative and financial overload. The 
State Comptroller warned that "... The amount of resources for absorption and economical 


development of the state is not unlimited” (ibid). 


} 
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C. Violation and Failure to Follow Orderly Structure and Established 


Procedures. 

Governments, like individuals, are tempted to take shortcuts (Sharkansky, 1985, p. 
131). Not to take advantage of an opportunity, is to risk that opportunity disappearing. It is 
also very time consuming to consult with all pertinent parties. This is especially true in 
Israel, in several spheres of activities, where there are many overlapping players. 
Furthermore, shortcuts may seem necessary because public aspirations often exceed 
available resources. 

By late 1988, when it was clear the immigration from the Soviet Union would be of 
mammoth proportions, it was decided to give priority to housing the new immigrants. This 
reflected a unique historical experience. Between 1951 and 1957 Israel welcomed some 
750,000 Jews from Arab nations. Many of these had to live in tents and suffered from other 
problems. These perceived indignities occurred while the Labour Party was in power. The 
social and political impacts of this experience are still felt today. This experience is widely 
accepted as being one of the major reasons for the success of the opposition Likud party in 
1977. Not surprisingly, in 1989 the charismatic former war hero Ariel Sharon was made 
Minister of Construction and Housing. He was given a mandate to see that every new 
immigrant had a roof over his head. It was agreed that this was a national emergency and 
Sharon was given resources which were only exceeded by the Ministry of Defense. But in 
trying to solve the housing crisis, Sharon violated orderly procedures and broke the law. 

In 1991, the government authorized the purchase of 27,000 caravans (trailers) as 
temporary solutions to the housing dilemma. However, the State Comptroller found that: the 
Caravans were often installed without legal authority; civil defense requirements were 
ignored; and sewer, water, and electricity hookups were contrary to legal requirements. She 
also found in other areas of housing activity that the State Lands Authority sold land to 
contractors without competitive bidding and public funds were spent without proper 


authorization. The Report concluded with, "The instructive lesson that could be learned is 
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that the end does not justify the means and infringement of the law of state organs, 


institutions, and agencies involving state funds, shouldn't be justified" (State Comptroller, 


1992, p. 242). Israel's distinctive traits, as mentioned earlier, help to explain why 
implementation of absorption programs is hampered by problems of coordination and 
violation of orderly structures and established procedures. Of course, Israel's experiences 


and difficulties in the implementation of public policy are hardly unique. 


GROUP II: PROBLEMS SHARED BY ISRAEL AND OTHER NATIONS 

Like many other nations, Israel suffers from problems of administration and 
implementation that are ubiquitous and prosaic. Their universality should not blind critics 
as to their importance. Describing these problems is the first step toward improving them. 
Sharkansky (1985, pp. 133-4) says that the problems shared by Israel and other nations 
are: inadequate resources; conflicts between program goals; excessive reliance on 


reorganization; insufficient authority and failure to prepare clients. 


A. Inadequate Resources 

A common explanation for the failure of programs to meet their goals is inadequate 
resources. The State Comptroller found that there were acute shortages of trained people to 
teach new immigrants the Hebrew language. The Report stated that one half of the directors 
of the special language schools and twenty-four percent of the teachers lacked proper 
certification (State Comptrollers Office, 1991, p. 583). The paucity of resources limited 
the number of courses that could be offered, the numbers of people admitted, and resulted in 
too few expert vocational consultants at the labor exchanges (Moskovitch, 1990,p. 38). The 
Jewish Agency lacked adequate computers to track the whereabouts of the cargoes of 
immigrants leaving the USSR by ship. This placed an additional strain on the new 
immigrants and those who wished to assist them (The Jewish Agency, Annual Report, 1991, 


pp. 49-50). We asked our respondents three questions with regards to the adequacy of their 
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resources for implementing programs to absorb immigrants from the former USSR. Our 
first question asked them to rate the resources available to them. Ten rated the resources as 
adequate (33.3%), five very adequate (16.7), five barely adequate (16.7%), four very 
inadequate (13.3%) and one(3.3%) did not respond. (Refer to Figure 1) When asked 
which resources they found to be the most inadequate, nine said money (30%), seven said 
staff (23.3%), seven computer/technical, (23.3%) four space (13.3%), and three cited 
other examples. When asked which resources they found most adequate, thirteen said money 
(43.3%), nine staff (30%), three computer/technical, (10%), (three space/facilities 
10%), and two (6.7%) did not respond. Although lack of resources is commonly thought to 
be a key problem of implementation, only nine of the respondents said that their resources 
were inadequate or very inadequate. Therefore, lack of resources was found not to be a 


critical problem. 


B. Conflict Between Program Goals 


We noted earlier that in order to facilitate the absorption of new immigrants, priority 
was given to providing them with housing. On 6 January 1991, the cabinet approved a 
program, championed by the Ministry of Construction and Housing, advocating the 
importation of some 10,000 construction workers to help ease the housing crisis. The 
following day the then Deputy Minister of Labour and Welfare, Rabbi Menachem Porush, said 
in a radio interview that this new program contradicted the policy of his Ministry. He 
argued that he had arranged for a cooperative effort with the Contractor's Association for an 
accelerated program to train unemployed Israelis and new immigrants. There was another 
contradiction in the Governments’ worker importation program. The large scale training of 
Jewish construction workers would displace Arabs who had been extensively employed in the 
building trades. The loss of those jobs would deprive Arabs living in the territories of one of 
their prime sources of income. Therefore it contradicted the security policy in Judea, 


Samaria and Gaza (Yediot Aharonot, 1991). 
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In addition, a clearly stated policy goal can have conflicting interpretations. The Law of 
Return states that Israel will welcome and grant citizenship to all Jews coming from the 
Diaspora. But who is a Jew? In late 1991, Rabbi Aryeh Peretz, an Orthodox Rabbi, the then 
Minister of Immigration and Absorption, visited the former USSR. Upon his return he 
declared that more than thirty percent of the new immigrants were not Jewish. Ariel 
Sharon, Chair of the Aliya Committee of the Cabinet, sharply attacked Rabbi Peretz's 
assertion and said that the program of unrestricted immigration would continue. 
Interestingly enough, the Minister of Interior Rabbi Deri, who is also an Orthodox Rabbi, 
disagreed with Rabbi Peretz saying that no more than five percent of the new immigrants 
were not Jewish. Programs with conflicting goals can cause severe implementation 


problems. So can the excessive reliance on reorganization. 


C. Excessive Reliance on Reorganization 


In many nations, improved public administration by reorganization is something akin to 
the pursuit of the holy grail. in the United States, some of the electoral success former 
Presidents Jimmy Carter and Ronald Reagan enjoyed was due to their championing of 
administrative reform as a method of increasing governmental efficiency and reducing costs 
(Carter, 1977; Conant, 1986, pp. 48-56). 

Israel is no different in attempting to use organizational change as a nostrum to improve 
the effectiveness of governmental activity. Given the importance of immigration, it is not 
surprising that it has been the object of reorganizational efforts.3 We have noted that 
immigration absorption involves several ministries including Construction and Housing, 
Labour and Welfare, Education and Culture, and the Employment Service. 

In 1954, it was decided to cede to the Jewish Agency the responsibility “for the 
absorption of immigrants from the Diaspora" (Laws of the State of Israel, 1954, p. 112). 
Many people, including Ben Gurion, the first Prime Minister of Israel, had never been happy 


with that decision which gave a major public role to a non-governmental entity. In part to 
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remedy this, the government created the Ministry of Immigration and Absorption. Between 
1975 and 1989, there were four major efforts to seek greater rationality of the 
immigration absorption process. Regretfully, none succeeded. Not surprisingly, the State 
Comptroller concluded that, "...narrow considerations should not be allowed to prevent the 
necessary steps which the hour demands. Committees and experts over the course of the 
years came to the conclusion that the present administrative structure has become an 
impediment to immigration absorption and constituted a waste of resources" (State 
Comptroller's Office, 1990, p. 535). 

Earlier we noted that the Ministry of Immigration and Absorption was created in a 
reorganization effort. However, this action only created another player in an already 
crowded bureaucratic field. Moreover, the Ministry has proven to be ineffective. Our thirty 
respondents were asked to rate the Ministry in terms of their perception of its power and 
prestige in comparison with all other ministries. All thirty, including those who worked for 
it, placed it at the very bottom (100%). In 1990, Ariel Sharon was made chair of a new 
cabinet committee on aliya. Until then the only such cabinet committee had been on defense. 
This effort failed because Sharon had many enemies, and members of the committee harbored 
many mutual animosities. Sometimes reorganization can produce real administrative gains. 
Sadly, in these two cases it merely gave the appearance of attempting to solve the problem 
with little positive results. Good implementation requires more than sound bureaucratic 


machinery. 


D. Insufficient Authority 


It is a platitude of "good administration” that responsibility must be coupled with 
authority. The administrator must have the means to accomplish what is expected. It is 
often the case, however, that administrators do not have sufficient power to carry out their 


assigned tasks . 
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Students of Israeli public administration have noted the exceedingly complex nature of 


the public sector and perceived problems of authority.4 This is especially true in the case 
of an_interdisciplinary issue such as immigrant absorption. The problem is exacerbated 
when the numbers are as massive as they are in immigration from the former USSR. Our 
survey asked respondents to evaluate their authority in terms of their needs to implement 
immigrant absorption. Only ten (33.3%) said that they had sufficient authority, eight 
(26.7%) said that they had sufficient authority only in internal matters. Eight (26.7%) 
said that they had limited authority. | One (3.3%) said he had no authority and three (10%) 
did not respond. In a related question we asked how important was the dependence on other 
agencies a factor in implementation? We found that twenty-one respondents (70%) said 
dependence on other agencies was extremely important and nine (30%) said it was somewhat 
important (Refer to Figure 2). Therefore, the lack of authority, especially vis a vis 
other agencies, must be considered a major problem in the settling of Jews from the former 
USSR. The final problem we will consider in this section is the failure to adequately prepare 


clients. 


E. The Failure to Prepare Clients 

Sharkansky (1985, pp. 138-9) observes that policy-makers and administrators 
cannot control all the elements that affect the success of their programs. American studies of 
education have shown that the home environment of pupils has more influence on learning 
than the policy and practices of educators. The ability of clients, especially in social 
programs, will be heavily dependent on the capacity of clients to benefit from them. Policy- 
makers cannot control the traits and environments of clients. However, administrators can 
recruit and train personnel to counsel clients about program requirements and improve 
their capacity to assimilate agency programs. The Comptroller General's findings and our 


survey reveal that Israeli institutions were not doing this. 
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In 1987, the Ministry of Immigration and Absorption began to implement the policy of 
direct absorption. The new policy allowed immigrants to go directly from the airport to 
rental housing in the town of their choice. Alternatively, they could choose the traditional 
path of going to absorption centers, Hebrew language training centers, and ultimately to 
permanent housing. In May 1989, the Ministry studied attitudes of immigrants towards the 
new program. The survey revealed that direct absorption was not the best path for 
"vulnerable" immigrants to take. These were immigrants who were elderly, unskilled or 
single parents without relatives in the country. Yet the Ministry continued to refer 
vulnerable immigrants to the direct absorption path (State Comptroller of Israel, Selected 
Chapters, 1992, p. 21). The survey also showed that the new immigrants felt that most of 
the help they received in adjusting to life in Israel came from family and friends. Help from 
the Ministry was rated as negligible. When they first arrived at the airport, the new 
immigrants expected a warm welcome. Yet the vast majority said they were treated as 
foreigners, not as people returning to the land of their fathers. The Inspector General's 
Office, following up on the Comptrolier General's Report, told us that they found that new 
immigrants were not given clear and concise information about life in Israel and about the 
services provided by the Jewish Agency and the Ministry of Immigration and Absorption. 
The Office prepared such a pamphlet, "Step by Step," and gave it to the Agency and the 
Ministry.5 The failure to refer immigrants to the right path of immigration, to provide 
adequate help, the lack of a welcoming attitude at the airport and the absence of handy 


information all are examples of the failure to provide adequate preparation for clients. 


GROUP Ill: THE FAILURE TO ANTICIPATE PROBLEMS OF IMPLEMENTATION, 
UNCERTAINTY AND POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 


The lack of follow-up and the failure to recognize complexity in programs or 


procedures constitutes two major problems of implementation. We would add that the 
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problems of uncertainty and political leadership are not anticipated by policy-makers and 


policy implementers. 


UNCERTAINTY 


Studies for some time now have emphasized the importance of uncertainty in public 


administration. Ruth Mack, in an early study (1971, p. 1), said that, "Uncertainty is the 
complement of knowledge. It is the gap between what is known and what needs to be known to 
make the correct decisions. Dealing sensibly with uncertainty is not a byway to responsible 
business or government decisions. It is central to it." Most studies of uncertainty draw on 
American examples (Schneider, 1992 pp. 135-45). But It is a universal problem with 
special implications for Israel. Israel's special geopolitical situation intensifies the saliency 
of uncertainty. The breakup of the USSR, its Eastern empire and Yugoslavia came as 
shocking surprises to most of the world's governmental leaders. Furthermore, it was 
difficult to predict the nature of population movements that would ensue from those dramatic 
changes. Israel's first 1990 budget was based on the assumption that a total of only 45,000 
immigrants would come from all nations. In fact, 185,227 came in 1990. In our survey, 
fifteen respondents (50%) said that uncertainty was a very important factor in 
administering their immigrant absorption programs. They cited the following as the most 
important dimensions of uncertainty: not knowing when the immigrants would arrive; how 
many would come; where they would locate; and not knowing what their skills were. Five 
(16.7%) of the respondents said that uncertainty was very important, but said that if the 
government had contingency plans it would not be significant. Seven (23.7%) felt that it 
was an excuse used by officials. One (3.3%) thought it was of average importance and two 
(6.7%) did not answer (Refer to Figure 3). Thus, more than 70 percent of those who 
responded stated that uncertainty was a very important dimension in the immigration 
absorption process. It would have been less of a problem had the government provided strong 


leadership and coherent policy. 
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LEADERSHIP AND POLICY IMPLEMENTATION 


Good implementation requires strong leadership, organization and coherent policy. In 


response to the question, "How would you rate governmental leadership of immigration 


absorption ?", fifteen (50%) said it was somewhat weak, seven (23.4%) rated it as very 
weak, four (13.3%) as average, two (16.7%) somewhat good, and one(3.3%) as very good. 
One (3.3%) failed to respond (Refer to Figure 4). When asked to evaluate how well the 
government was organized for the absorption of immigrants one (3.3%) said very adequate , 
three (10%) said it was adequate, fourteen (46.7%) of our respondents said that it was 
barely adequate, five (16.6%) said that it was inadequate, seven (23.4%) said that it was 
very inadequate, and one (3.3%) failed to respond (Refer to Figure 5). 

Finally, we asked our respondents to evaluate the government's policy in terms of its 
coherence, consistency, and completeness. The overwhelming majority (twenty-seven, 
90%) found the policy to be incoherent, inconsistent, and fragmentary. Only three found the 
policy to be the opposite. The State Comptroller pointed out that, “... The absence of a well- 
defined policy had impaired the efficiency of absorption.” It found that most relevant 
government ministries had not prepared operational plans for mass immigration. The few 
plans that were available were for the most part partial, general and not ready for 


implementation (State Comptroller's Office, Selected Chapters, 1992, pp. 15-6). 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 
The 1990s witnessed, in large part due to the breakup the former Soviet Union and 


Yugoslavia, new and large scale movements of people and the reemergence of the small state. 


Consequently, the examination of Israel's immigration policy and absorption experience can 


serve as a useful case. Our study has lessons for students of public administration. We think 
that studies of the United States in 1920, the last year of virtually unlimited immigration or 
examination of the impact of the Simpson-Mazzoli Act on state and /or local governments on 
border states could be fruitful. German immigration policy from 1949-1992 and Jordan's 
acceptance of 300,000 of its citizens who fled Kuwait in 1991 might be good cases to 
explore. The German case could prove an interesting test for our framework because its 
immigration policies nearly paralleled those of Israel's until internal pressures caused them 
to be restricted in 1993. If Russia widens its incipient policy of protecting Russian 
minorities in former Republics of the USSR, the framework might have useful application as 
well. Armenia and Hungary may seek to protect and/or absorb their diaspora communities, 
thereby offering additional avenues of study. 

For Israel the massive influx of immigrants from the former Soviet Union represented 
a “happy miracle.” It was a vindication of the basic tenets of Zionism and strengthened 
Israel's geopolitical position. But the nation had difficulties in digesting this aliya. Our 
study showed that policy was fragmented and implementation uncoordinated and spotty. The 
unemployment rate for immigrants who arrived from Russia in 1990 was 23 percent for 
men and 42 percent for women in 1992 (State of Israel, Central Bureau of Statistics, p.63). 
This compared with 8.4% for men and 11.3% for women in 1992. (International Labor 
Organization, p.608.) The nation was paricularly hardpressed to absorb the huge numbers 
of doctors and engineers in the former Soviet population. Nevertheless, the nation absorbed 
immigration that represented almost ten percent of its existing population. New immigrants 
were not homeless or hungry and they were not electing to go elsewhere. Employment 


statistics were congruent for the population for those immigrants who had been in Israel for 
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two years, though there were still problems for immigrants seeking jobs in their former 


career positions. (Jewish Distribution Committee-Brookdale, April 23,1993) As Mack 


has argued, dealing sensibly with uncertainty is central to making decisions and 
implementing them. We found that the adequacy of resources was not a major factor in 
implementing immigration absorption policy. Systems may have more ability to undertake 
significantly larger tasks. It would have seemed logical to predict that Israel's 
administrative system would have suffered from overloading. It did not. Lack of coordination 
was a problem, but the reliance on reorganization as a solution seemed futile. Political 
leadership must be taken into account for policy-makers and implementers. Placing 
charismatic leaders in charge of vital national programs may produce results, but the nation 
may also see violation of orderly structures and procedures. Thought must be given to 
whether or not program goals might result in conflicting goals and administrative practices. 

Our study has utilized a framework composed of three basic building blocks. The first 
of these was Sharkansky's examination of three major problems of implementation. The 
second elements were the leadership and uncertainty in implementation. Lastly, these 
dimensions were given an empirical base via a survey comprised of twenty-one questions 
administered to thirty relevant policy-makers and administrators. This study shed light on 
immigration absorption policy and implementation in Israel. It may well provide a useful 


lens if applied elsewhere. 
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NOTES 


1. For additional information on immigration, see: Lemay, Michael, 
ed. 1989. The Gate Keepers: Comparative Immigration Policy, New 
York: Greenwood Press; Larabee, F. Steven, "Down and Out in 
Warsaw and Budapest,” International Security, Vol. 16 No 4 
(Spring 1992), pp.5-30; Serow, William J., ed. 1990 Handbook 
of international Migration. New York: Greenwood Press; Yans- 
McLoughlin, Virginia, 1990 |mmigration Reconsidered: History. 
Sociology, New York: Oxford University Press. 


2. For some useful references on Israeli immigration, see: 
Moskovitch, W., 1990 Rising to the Challenge: Israel and the 
Absorption of Soviet Jews, London: Institute for Jewish Affairs; 
Ro'i, Y., 1990 The Struggle for Soviet Jewish Immigration, 1948- 
1967. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press; Wiesel, E., 1966 
The Jews of Silence. New York: Signet Books; and Gittleman, Z., 
1984 Becoming Israelis, New York: Praeger. 


3. The Issue was discussed by four public committees: The public 
committee headed by General (Res.) Amos Horev (1975); a 
coordination committee of the “Likud” party (1980); a committee 
headed by Israel Katz, a former Minister of Labour and Welfare 
(1987); and a committee headed by Yossi Beilin the then Deputy 


Minister of Finance (1989). 


4. See the report of the Public - Professional Committee for 
Supported by the State Budget. The committee was headed by Chaim 
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Kubersky, the former Director General of the Ministry of the 


Interior (Report of the Public - Professional Committee, 1989, A, 


pp. 70-3). 


5. Interview with the Inspector General in the Ministry of Economics 


and Planning, 18 May 1992. 
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APPENDIX |: Distribution of Interviews 


AFFILIATION AND OFFICES: 
Knesset ( 2)-1 Labour, 1 Likud 


Ministry of Education (3) 


Ministry of Economics and Planning, Office of the Inspector General (1); 


Jewish Agency (3) Comptroller General's Office (2) 
Newspapers (2) 
Ministry of Labour and Welfare (2) 
Employment Service (1) 
Local authorities (4) 
Joint Distribution Committee (1) 
Ministry of Immigration and Absorption(3) 
Ministry of Construction and Housing (3) 


Ministry of Finance (3). 


BREAKDOWN AS TO RANK/POSITION: 
Director-Generals, the politically appointed heads of Ministries (3) 
Deputy-Director Generals, ranking permanent civil servants (7) 
Mayors (2) 
Department Heads (6) (These would be heads of agencies in the US.) 


Deputy Department heads (8) 
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APPENDIX II: Questionnaire 


BACKGROUND QUESTIONS: 
Name (Anonymity will be assured.) 
1. Gender M/F 
2. Position: Minister, Director General, Knesset member, Mayor, Member of the media 
3. Age 
4. Political Affiliation 
SUBSTANTIVE QUESTIONS: 


General 


5. Which of the following describes your view of the resources available to your 


agency to implement the absorption of former Soviet Jews? 
a. Very Adequate 

b. Adequate 

c. Barely Adequate 

d. Inadequate 

e. Very Inadequate 

f. Don't Know 


Which resources do you find the most adequate? 


Which resources do you find most inadequate? 
a. Money 

b. Staff 

c. Computers 

d. Space/facilities 

e. Other 


How would you evaluate the way in which the Government has organized the 


machinery of government to deal with the absorption of former Soviet Jews? 
a. Very Adequate 


b. Adequate 
c. Barely Adequate 
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d. Inadequate 
e. Very Inadequate 
f. Don't Know 


Which of the following is the most serious organizational problem you have in 


trying to implement the absorption of former Soviet Jews? 
a. Immigration is not the primary function of your agency 
b. Staff is unsympathetic to the program 

c. Too many agencies are assigned to this task 

d. Other 


With which of the following do you have the most problems in coordinating efforts 


to absorb former Soviet Jews? 
a. Treasury 
b. Mayors 
c. Housing 
d. Interior 
e. Immigration and Absorption 
f. Jewish Agency 
g. Religious Affairs 
h. Other 
Uncertainty 
11. Is uncertainty a problem in implementing the program? 
a. Extremely Important 
b. Somewhat Important 
c. Of average Importance 
d. Not Very Important 
e. Not at all Important 
f. Don't Know 


. Which of the following is the greatest source of uncertainty? 
a. External events 
b. Not knowing the amount of resources which will be available 
c. Not knowing how to actually absorb these people 
d. The unintended consequences of the policy 
e. Don't Know 
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13. Please elaborate on how you feel about uncertainty as an issue. 
Political leadershi 


14. How would you rate the political leadership with regard to the implementation of 


the absorption of former Soviet Jews? 
a. Extremely good 

b. Somewhat good 

c. Average 

d. Somewhat weak 

e. Very weak 


In the implementation of absorption policy, is the dependence on other agencies 


important? 

a. Extremely Important 
b. Somewhat Important 

c. Of average Importance 
d. Not Very important 

e. Not at all Important 

f. Don't Know 


EVALUATIVE QUESTIONS (to be asked separately) 


16. Please evaluate the policy you are implementing in terms of its: 
a. Coherence 
b. Completeness/comprehensiveness (vs. partial or fragmentary) 
c. Independence from political influence and interference (to be analyzed in terms of 
content analysis) 


If it were up to you, what would you do to improve implementation of absorption 
policy? (open ended) 
. Which of the following do you feel is the most significant control/watchdog over you 
and your agency? 
1. Media 
2. The Knesset 
3. The Comptroller General 


4. The legal framework by which you operate 
5. Interest groups 
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6. Political parties. 


19. How would you assess the evaluation/feedback you get of your agency's role in the 


absorption of former Soviet immigrants? (open ended) 


20. How would you evaluate your authority in terms of your needs in the program to 


implement the absorption of former Soviet Jews? 
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Uncertainty (Fig. 3) 
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"Structures do not take to the streets" 


--slogan from Paris, May 1968 


Increasingly, theorists who are concerned about the 
relation of their enterprise to emancipatory struggles are 
becoming more self-conscious, even hesitant, in their 
attempts. Indeed, those who continue to take Marx’s 
eleventh thesis on Feuerbach seriously are now realizing 
that they can no longer stay within those well-trodden 
furrows of assumptions and paradigms that have provided such 
a rich ground for political engagement: Marxists are told 
that they can no longer rely on the paradigm of historical 
materialism, in which the economy has an apriori determinant 
status in the social world, and the working class represents 
the political subject of historical transformation and human 
emancipation; feminists are warned against clinging to past 
assumptions concerning the shared and stable identity of 
women, and the importance of articulating a "standpoint 
epistemology" for feminist politics, given they ignore the 
importance of difference between women; and, liberal social 
scientists are cautioned that the scientific procedures they 


assumed promised social and political progress may 


Ilfhis is one of the central positions of Laclau and 
Mouffe’s work we will be exploring in this essay. 


2For a recent collection of essays that explore this issue 
from many different angles, all united by their 
interrogation of the uses of postmodern theory for feminist 
politics, consult, Feminists Theorize the Political, ed. by 
Judith Butler and Joan W. Scott (New York: Routledge, 
1992). Of particular import for this issue, see Christina 
Crosby, "Dealing With Differences," pp. 130-143. 


themselves be part of our very domination.* All around 
committed theorists the walls seem to be crumbling, leaving 
one to either steadfastly reaffirm one’s no longer innocent 
claims about political reality, or to wallow in the 
fragments of those deconstructed background assumptions, 
spiralling in a vortex of apolitical self-reflexivity. 
Anyone faintly familiar with the contemporary 
theoretical scene will not fail to recognize that this 
situation has been much exacerbated, if not engendered, by 
what has become known as "postmodern theory," that 
constellation of claims associated with the work of Derrida, 
Foucault, Lyotard, Baudrillard, Delueze and Guattari, to 
name a few of the "founding" theorists in this theoretical 


discourse. 4 


By attacking the prevailing Enlightenment 
notions of the reason and knowledge, postmodernism has, in 
the words of Jane Flax, induced "a profound uneasiness, or 


threatened identity, especially among white Western 


intellectuals, whose consciousness and positions are among 


3This has been developed clearly in the work of the 
Frankfurt school. See for instance, Max Horkheimer and 
Theodor Adorno, Dialectic of Enlightenment (New York: 
Continuum, 1972), and, Herbert Marcuse, One-Dimensional Man 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1964). More recently, this has been 
a central issue in the work of Foucault. See, for instance, 
Discipline and Punish (New York: Random House, 1975). 


4For an overview of these key figures in postmodern 
thought, consult, Douglas Kellner and Stephen Best, 
Postmodern Theory: Critical Interrogations (New York: 
Guilford Press, 1992). I borrow the term "postmodern 
theory" to apply to these different theorists only as a 
shorthand to elucidate "family resemblances," not as a way 
to obscure the differences that exist between all those 
contained under its rubric. 


. 2 


For Flax, what 


its primary subjects of critical analysis. 
has particularly happened in the wake of such a sustained 
interrogation of our epistemological beliefs and values is 
the loss of "innocent knowledge": 

. . .the discovery of some sort of truth which can 

tell us how to act in the world in ways that 

benefit or are for the (at least ultimate) good of 

all. Those whose actions are grounded in or 

informed by such truth will also have their 

innocence guarenteed. They can only do good, not 

harm to others. They act as the servant of 

something higher and outside (or more than) 

themselves, their own desires and the effects of 

their particular histories or social locations. 

The discovery of such truth would enable political 

theorists and philosophers to solve a central 

philosophic and social problem: how to reconcile 

knowledge and power (or theory and practice) (6). 

While Flax is referring in this passage to more general 
epistemological narratives, she is also implying important 
strategies that have defined leftist thought, and which 
still act as operating assumptions. More particularly, 
leftist thought--whether feminist or Marxist--has generally 
seen its task in defining and (de)limiting the contours and 
characteristics of the political subject. That is, the 
ability to clearly define the parameters of political 
subjectivity in terms of experience and consciousness (be it 
that associated with women or the working class) has been 
assumed to be a condition sine qua non for gaurenteeing 


political agency and, ultimately, emancipation. In general, 


SJane Flax, "The End of Innocence," in Feminists Theorize 
the Political, p. 447. 


®Tbid. 


| 
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the conventional leftist position assumes theory provides an 
important service in political struggle when it elucidates a 
well-defined political subject, whose articulated 
characteristics--established through structural analysis 
and/or historical narrative--create ideological linkages 
necessary for solidarity and political action. 

One of most trenchent and well-developed critiques of 
this position has come through the work of Ernesto Laclau 


and Chantal Mouffe, whose Hegemony and Socialist Strategy: 


Towards a Radical Democratic Politics (1985) has helped to 


engender a rethinking of basic assumptions in Marxist and 
leftist thought. Drawing upon new developments within 
postmodern theory, particularly, the thought of Derrida and 
Foucualt, notions from Lacanian psychoanalysis, the anti- 
foundational philosophy of Heidegger and the later 
Wittgenstein, and the "philosophy of praxis" of Antonio 
Gramsci, Laclau and Mouffe have deconstructed the Marxist 


tradition with the intention of elaborating a more pluralist 


socialist strategy.’ Clearly placing themselves within the 


7See, for their first complete elaboration of their 
position, Ernesto Laclau and Chantel Mouffe, Hegemony and 
Socialist Strategy: Towards a Radical Democratic Politics 
(London: Verso, 1985). For later clarifications and 
discussions, see Laclau and Mouffe’s reply to Norman Geras’ 
critique, "Post-Marxism Without Apologies," New Left Review, 
# 166, November-December 1987; Laclau, "Building a New 
Left," in Strategies, # 1, Fall, 1988; Mouffe, “Radical 
Democracy: Modern or Postmodern?," in Universal Abandon?: 
The Politics of Postmodernism, ed. by Andrew Ross 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1988); Laclau, 
"Politics and the Limits of Modernity," in Universal 
Abandon?; Laclau, "New Reflections on the Revolution of Our 
Time," in New Reflections on the Revolution of Our Time 
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conceptual trajectory of what they call "post-Marxism," 
Laclau and Mouffe engage in a rigorous critique of some of 
the most important theoretical and political assumptions 
within the Marxist tradition. In the process, they bracket 
those staples of classical Marxist thought concerning 
economic determinism, the centrality of class struggle, the 
emphasis of the working class as a universal agent of human 
emancipation, and the Jacobin imaginary of revolution. 
Moreover, they have resolutely attacked the possibility 
as well as necessity of articulating a fully unitary 
political subject, one whose experiences/consciousness/ 
interests are predefined and reflected in political action, 
arguing that such a conception not only relies upon unsound 
essentialist claims, but also blocks important strategic 
options for furthering the leftist political project of 
"radical democracy." While their work raises a number of 
other interesting issues that need to be explored by 
theorists, ® I will focus primarily on their notion of 
political subjectivity for two reasons: first, as noted 


above, it represents an important issue that is now being 


(London: Verso, 1990), pp. 3-88; and, Mouffe, "Democratic 
Citizenship and the Political Community," in C. Mouffe, ed. 


Dimensions of Radical Democracy: Pluralism, Citizenship, 
Communi (London: Verso, 1992), pp. 225-239. 


Sone such issue is the way in which we are to conceive of 
a living intellectual tradition. For a discussion of this 
issue in their work, see Macdonald, "Between Marx and 
Derrida: Post-Marxism and the Rethinking of a Tradition," 
unpublished paper presented at the Annual Convention of the 
Southern Political Science Association, Atlanta, Georgia, 
Nov. 3-5, 1992. 
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debated on the left, and one that relates to the how we 
conceive of the possibility of political agency. Secondly, 
it represents a central core concept in their theory in that 
it is inextricably linked to their formulation of "hegemonic 
articulation" (and the related notion of the “impossibility 
of the social") and to their vision of "radical democracy." 
My argument will be that while their conception of the 
unfixity and multiaccentuality of the political subject 
offers a way to initially theorize the transformed nature of 
political struggle in the contemporary world, it ultimately 
only makes sense on this metapolitical level, and does not 
adequately reflect the character of those social movements 
they strive to promote. 

Deconstructing Marxism: Towards a Concept of Hegemony 

We believe that by clearly locating ourselves ina 

post-Marxist terrain, we not only help to clarify 

the meaning of contemporary social struggles but 

also give to Marxism its theoretical dignity, 

which can only proceed from recognition of its 

limitations and of its historicality. Only 

through such recognition will Marx’s work remain 

present in our tradition and our political culture 

(9). 

To understand Laclau and Mouffe’s conception of 
political subjectivity demands a rather complicated 
theoretical operation, one that must begin by analysing how 
they position themselves within Marxist intellectual 


tradition and the contemporary political world. According 


to Laclau and Mouffe, to recognize the "historicality" of 


9Laclau and Mouffe, "Post-Marxism Without Apologies," in 
New Reflections on the Revolution of Our Time, p. 130. 
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Marx’s thought is to accept the distance that stands between 
his pericd of time and ours, both theoretically and socio- 
politically. For Laclau and Mouffe, we now inhabit a 
theoretical world that is radically different from Marx’s, 
where the nineteenth-century epistemological practices of 
"objectivism" ("the assumption that society may be 
understood as an objective and coherent ensemble from 
foundations or laws of movement that are conceptually 
graspable"?®) and "essentialism" (the postulating of an 
underlying essence or structure from which all other 
elements within society gain coherence) no longer seem 
tenable in the wake of their rigorous critique in the work 
of Nietzsche, Heidegger, Wittgenstein, and recent postmodern 
and post-analytic thought. 2+ 

Moreover, the historical transformations that have 
taken place during the twentieth-century have consistently 
raised questions about the relevance of Marx’s theory. We 
now live in a socio-political world that does not have the 
form and character anticipated by classical Marxism. For 
Laclau and Mouffe, these transformations relate equally to 
advanced welfare capitalist democracies and the bureaucratic 
collectivist regimes of so-called "communist" societies: 

structural transformations of capitalism that have 


led to the decline of the classical working class 
in the post-industrial countries; the increasingly 


10; aclau, "Building a New Left," p. 13. 


1lpaclau and Mouffe, “Post-Marxism Without Apologies," p. 
112. 


profound penetration of capitalist relations of 
production in areas of social life, whose 
dislocatory effects--concurrent with those 
deriving from the forms of bureaucratization which 
have characterized the Welfare State--have 
generated new forms of social protest; the 
emergence of mass mobilizations in the Third World 
countries which do not follow the classical 
pattern of class struggle; the crisis and 
discrediting of the model of society put into 
effect in the countries of so-called ‘actually 
existing socialism’, including the exposure of new 
forms of domination established in the name of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat (12). 


In terms of advanced industrial democracies, the 
contemporary political world is not articulated solely 
around the political frontier of economic classes: the 
dislocatory effects of advanced welfare capitalism have 
engendered a diversity of social struggles whose political 
subjects cannot be reduced to class, and whose projects 
reflect an increased awareness of "difference" and 


"particularisms. "2? 


In this respect, Laclau and Mouffe are 
positioning their theory within the practices of "new social 
movements," those multifarious struggles associated with 
anti-racism, feminism, sexual minorities, and the ecology. 
The task for contemporary political theorists is not only to 
be "fully conscious of the changes" that have happened, but 
to also “persist in the effort of extracting all their 


n14 


consequences at the level of theory. For post-Marxism, 


12thid., p. 


13,aclau and Mouffe, Hegemony and Socialist Strategy, p. 
164. 


14, aclau and Mouffe, “Post-Marxism Without Apologies," p. 
97. 
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this theoretical effort entails rethinking the character of 
political struggles (which will be characterized in terms of 
"hegemonic articulation") and of how we should conceptualize 
society (as a failed attempt at objectivity), in the process 
recognizing that these new social movements, in all their 
specificity and particularity, are part of the general 
project of “radical democracy." 

To be a post-Marxist, then, is to fully accept the 
theoretical and socio-political transformations and 
developments of the twentieth-century, and from that vantage 
point develop new conceptualizations of politics and society 
that will bring about a renewed leftist strategy, 
irrespective of whether it corresponds to the traditional 
Marxist project. What is important to realize, though, is 
that these new tools were already developing within the 
Marxist tradition, if only in a muted and embryonic form. 

Ultimately, "hegemony" becomes for Laclau and Mouffe 
the term that signifies a new "logic of the contigent" that 
lay dormant within the Marxist tradition (finding its muted 
expression within Marx’s own thought, particularly as 
related to the contitutive role of class struggle ina 


socialist project), but whose full implications for 


15what is interesting is that although Laclau has 
essentially claimed that scholastic attempts at uncovering 
one’s position within the thought of Marx is obfuscatory at 
best, he has recently attempted to deal more extensively 
with the tensions that exist within Marx’s work, arguing, in 
a similar way as Gouldner, that the tension between 
necessity and contigency, positivity and negativity, between 
the necessary laws of social development and the 


radical thought were always blocked by the tendency within 
classical Marxism to see all seemingly autonomous political 
practices to be wedded to pre-constituted class subjects, 
and linked to laws of capitalist development. Ultimately, 
from Rosa Luxumbourg to Gramsci (the latter is seen as the 
only Marxist to push this logic to its limits within this 
tradition), classical Marxism shied away from the full 
implications of its own strategic analyses. For Laclau 
and Mouffe, their post-Marxism comes from radicalizing this 
moment within the Marxist tradition, and fully articulating 
its implications. 

Simply put, Laclau and Mouffe argue that the concept of 
"hegemony" arose within the Marxist tradition to help 
explain the non-correspondence between what its theory 
claimed was the essential unity of working class interests 
(due to their shared place within capitalist relations of 
production) and the historical contigencies of capitalist 
development that engendered a diversification and 
depoliticization of the working classes. When the actual 
history of working class struggles did not conform to these 
theoretical assumptions, Marxists responded by developing a 
supplemental notion of class struggle that emphasized the 


historically contingent and discursively constructed 


constitutive role of class struggle, is evident within 
Marx’s thought. See, Laclau, "New Reflections on the 
Revolution of Our Time," pp. 5-17. 


16For a full rendering of this genealogy of the concept of 
"hegemony" in classical Marxism, see Laclau and Mouffe, 


Hegemony and Socialist Strategy, chs. 1 & 2. 
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character of revolutionary subjects and socialist practice. 
The introduction of this “logic of the contingent" within 
essentialist paradigm led to a growing tension and dualism 
between positivity and negativity, historical necessity and 
political contingency, in the tradition itself. 

Laclau and Mouffe single out Sorel and Gramsci as the 
two theorists within the tradition who come closest to 
drawing out the implications of this logic of the 
contingent. In the thought of Sorel, this realization takes 
the form of arguing that proletarian revolutionary 
identities must be constructed around the proliferation of 
the "myth" of the general strike, a process that is not 
based upon historical necessity, but rather active political 
struggle (and violence) against the bourgeoisie. In this 
respect, Sorel clearly saw the extent to which political 
identities are never pre-constituted by evolutionary laws, 
but only through active political construction. 

It is with Gramsci, though, that the Marxist tradition 
comes closest to realizing what Laclau and Mouffe see as 
democratic logic of hegemony. The "Gramscian watershed," as 
Laclau and Mouffe call this conceptual development?’, 
consisted in two closely related conceptions of the 
political struggle of the working class: first, Gramsci 
decoupled the political subject from a necessary class 


belonging, arguing that political identities are constructed 


17See Laclau and Mouffe, Hegemony and Socialist Strategy, 
pp. 65-71. 
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through the articulation of a "collective will" unifying a 
"historical bloc." This implies that there are diverse 
origins to political struggle and the constitution of the 
political subject, that "the collective will is a result of 


the politico-ideological articulation of dispersed and 


fragmented historical forces."18 Secondly, given the 


dispersed origins of the "collective will," its normative 
horizon will be unexpected and open-ended, not at all 
reflecting the dominance of the constituent ideological 
elements that went into its formation. "[I]t is equally 
evident," Laclau and Mouffe argue, "that for Gramsci the 
organic ideology does not represent a purely classist and 
closed view of the world; it is formed instead through the 
articulation of elements, which, considered in themselves, 
do not have any necessary class belonging."29 In this 
respect, according to Laclau and Mouffe, Gramsci used his 
notion of hegemony to conceptualize the historically 
contingent character of political identities: 

In terms of our earlier analysis, we might say 

that the diverse ‘elements’ or ‘tasks’ no longer 

had any identity apart from their relation with 

the force of hegemonizing them. On the other 

hand, these forms of precarious articulation began 

to receive names, to be theoretically thought, and 

were incorporated into the very identity of the 

social agents. This explains the importance 

attributed by Gramsci to the ‘national-popular’ 


and to the formulation of a concept such as 
‘integral state’, in which the dominant sector 


12 
= 
| 18tpid., p. 67. 
19Tpid., p. 68. 


modifies its very nature and identity through the 
practice of hegemony (20). 


It is from this Gramscian conception of hegemony that 
Laclau and Mouffe begin to construct a general theory about 
political struggle, the character of the social in the 
contemporary period, and the formation of political 
identities. Still caught in the essentialist assumptions of 
Marxism, Gramsci could not but see that there would be a 
class core to these historical blocs, and in that sense 
could not accept fully the democratic implications of the 
concept of hegemony. In the hands of Laclau and Mouffe, 
hegemony is no longer used to refer to specific political 
projects that reconstitute the social from time to time, but 
the very process through which, in open-ended and constantly 
changing ways, society and political subjectivity are 
continually subverted and recreated by social agents: 
hegemony refers to the "contingent articulation of elements 
around certain social configurations--historical blocs--that 
cannot be predetermined by any philosophy of history and 
that is essentially linked to the concrete struggles of 
social agents."21 What this implies is a fundamental 
ontological insecurity to the social itself--what they refer 
to as the "impossiblity of the social"--in which social 
relations and institutions are continually open to the 


subversive effects of diverse forms of discursive political 


20Tbid., pp. 68-69. 


21Laclau, "Building a New Left," p. 184. 
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struggle. This further implies that there exist no 
conceptually graspable unity that endows the social with 
ultimate meaning, but rather only diverse claims about its 
meaning that “introduce ambiguities and doubts about the 
being of objects," arising out of "divergent forces which do 
not seem to obey any unified or unifying logic. "22 What 
then underlies this "radical contingency of the social" is 
what Laclau and Mouffe call "antagonism," the presence of 
alternative discourses of social life which always question 
the “objectivity" of the social: ". . .society does not 
‘exist’ insofar as objectivity, as a system of differences 
that establishes the being of entities, always shows the 
traces of its ultimate arbitrariness and only exists in the 
pragmatic--and as a consequence always incomplete--movement 
of its affirmation. The radical contingency of the social 
shows itself. . .in the experience of antagonism. "23 This 
does not imply, though, that there are no fixed institutions 
and practices in the social field--that there is no 
"society"--but only that "society" is always a partial 
fixation cemented through active political struggle, one 
that must be continually maintained through "hegemonic 


articulation." 


22Tbid., p. 182-183. 


23tbid. For a more detailed philosophical discussion of 
the nature of antagonism, consult, Laclau, "New Reflections 
on the Revolution of Our Time," pp. 5-41. 
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Importantly, once one positions oneself theoretically 
with this notion of hegemony one can understand not only the 
complex and detotalized nature of the political world, but 
also how political subjectivity becomes less an outgrowth of 
historical necessity and more a complex process of political 
construction that has no necessary predetermined character, 
and which can be built from diverse subject-positions 
(related to gender, class, race, sexual preference, etc). 

If political subjectivity is never prefigured in its 
characteristics, it is also not predetermined in its 
outcome: there is no a priori progressive quality to 
political struggles and the formation of consequent 
political identities. "All struggles," Laclau and Mouffe 
note, “whether those of workers or other political subjects, 
left to themselves, have a partial character, and can be 
articulated to very different discourses. It is this 
articulation which gives them their character, not the place 
from which they came."24 


Politicizing Subjectivity: Radical Democracy and 
Political Action 


To be capable of thinking politics today, and 
understanding the nature of these new struggles 
and the diversity of social relations that the 
democratic revolution has yet to encompass, it is 
indispensible to develop theory of the subject as 
a decentered, detotalized agent, a subject 
constructed at the point of intersection of a 
multiplicity of subject-positions between which 
there exists no a priori or necessary relation and 
whose articulation is the result of hegemonic 


24,aclau and Mouffe, Hegemony and Socialist Strategy, p. 
169. 


practices. . .What emerges are entirely new 

perspectives for political action, which neither 

liberalism--with its idea of the individual who 

pursues his and her own interests--nor Marxism-- 

with its reduction of all subject-positions to 

that of class--can sanction, let alone imagine 

(25) . 

Thus, “hegemony” is the process through which political 
identities are constructed. We can no longer assume that 
political subjectivity is gaurenteed because of the relation 
of political agents to laws of history, or even to 
particular forms of subordination and oppression. 
Undoubtedly, Laclau and Mouffe’s conception of political 
subjectivity only makes sense in relation to their critique 
of the limitations of the Marxist tradition, which assumed 
the a priori status of the working class as political agent, 
their conception of the importance of new forms of 
democratic struggle associated with "new social movements," 
and also their concern about recognizing the concrete and 
historical dimensions to political struggle itself, in which 
there are no assurances except the struggle itself. In this 
sense, their conception of political subjectivity has been 
produced through both a theoretical engagement and critique 
(one that is very much influenced by postmodern theory) as 
well as an attempt to understand the concrete nature of 
leftist political struggle. Unfortunately, as I argue in 


this last section, their position that it is only by holding 


to "a theory of the subject as a decentered, detotalized 


25Mouffe, "Radical Democracy: Modern or Postmodern?," p. 


agent" that one can better situate oneself in promoting 
radical democracy is highly abstract and only makes sense on 
a metapolitical level of analysis. Indeed, while this 
conception of the political subject allows theory to accept 
the diversity, autonomy and multiplicity of social struggles 
involved in the ideal of radical democracy, it ignores the 
very ideological conditions that make possible political 
action. Thus, their theoretical assumptions come in 
conflict with the very discursive character of the struggles 
they are attempting to understand. 

This pragmatic dimension to political action is 
implied, yet continually submerged and ellided, in their 
analyses of the leftist political project. This is 
particularly clear in their discussion of practices of 
“radical democracy." If we can no longer assume that there 
are preconstituted political subjects linked to leftist 
political struggle, and that there are only increasingly 
diverse subject-positions, how are we to construct the 
conditions necessary for collective struggle? For Laclau 
and Mouffe this is ensured by practices associated with the 
"democratic revolution," and its implicit horizon of 
"radical democracy." 

Laclau and Mouffe argue that since the French 
Revolution there has been the gradual unfolding of the 
democratic imaginary that has at once been part of the 


actual history of diverse struggles for equality and 


liberty, but also, in a related way, the demiurge behind the 


= 


growing instability of the social (the fact that it is 
radically questioned by more and more political discourses). 
In this respect, as the authors explicitly recognize, they 


are following in the footsteps of Toqueville’s prescient 


26 


analysis of American democracy. Once the logic of 


equality is discursively articulated in one realm of social 
struggle, it will inevitably become displaced into other 
realms of struggle, leading to a democratic domino-effect 
and the creation of new antagonisms. This process of 
displacement intrinsic to the democratic imaginary is called 
the "logic of equivalence," and initiates a new “instrument 
of the production of the social."?/ Ultimately, then, "new 
social movements" are the latest manifestation of the 
"democratic revolution" and its "logic of equivalence": 


One cannot understand the present expansion of the 
field of social conflictuality and the consequent 
emergence of new political subjects without 
situating both in the context of the 
commodification and bureaucratization of social 
relations on the one hand, and the reformulation 
of the liberal-democratic ideology--resulting from 
the expansion of struggles for equality--on the 
other. For this reason we have proposed that this 
proliferation of antagonisms and calling into 
question of relations of subordination should be 
considered as a moment of deepening of the 
democratic revolution (28). 


26Taclau and Mouffe, Hegemony and Socialist Strategy, p. 
156. See also Mouffe, "Hegemony and New Political Subjects: 


Towards a New Concept of Democracy," in Lawrence Grossberg 
and Cary Nelson, eds. Marxism and the Interpretation of 
Culture (London: Macmillan, 1988), p. 101. 


27,aclau and Mouffe, Hegemony and Socialist Strategy, p. 


28tpid., p. 163. 
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What this does for Laclau and Mouffe is to effectively 
situate the political importance of these new social 
movements not only in terms of the gradual unfolding of the 
discourses of equality and liberty in increasingly diverse 
areas of social life, but also as a potential starting point 
for a radical democratic politics today. Traditionally, 
Marxists have understood these social movements in two 
different ways: either as reformist practices that reflect 
the fragmentation of political subjects in the grips of 
capitalist domination, or as the displaced agents of 
universal human emancipation. In opposition to these 
conceptions, Laclau and Mouffe see the development of these 
movements as important elements from which a radical 
democratic hegemony can arise given the right practical 
conditions. 

The normative horizon of their concept of democracy is 
exhibited in the way in which they see the diversification 
and plurality of democratic demands to be part of the goal 
of leftist struggle itself. That is, radical democracy is a 
"myth" or horizon that assumes the necessity of diversity, 
difference and autonomy among political subjects (which, as 
Laclau and Mouffe note, tends to be the goal of most of 
these groups?) , and promotes the maximum extension of these 


democratic demands in all areas of social life: "It is not 


in the abandonment of the democratic terrain but, on the 


29Tbid., p. 164. 
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contrary, in the extension of the field of democratic 
struggles to the whole of civil society and the state, that 
the possibility resides for a hegemonic strategy of the 
left."3° 

To recognize the full extent of this task, Laclau and 
Mouffe argue that the Left must abandon those aspects of its 
political imaginary that do not promote a "political 
practice fully located in the field of the democratic 
revolution and conscious of the depth and variety of the 


hegemonic articulations which the present conjuncture 


requires."71 These theoretical obstacles include 


"essentialist apriorism," in which the meaning of society is 
fixed independently of articulation; "classism," in which 
the working class is assumed to the privileged agent of 
transformation; "statism," the assumption that the extension 
of the role of the state is ultimately progressive; and, 
"economism," the assumption that economic practices have 
predetermined political effects. >? 

To abandon these assumptions is to open the way for 
pursuing a radical democratic project that recognizes its 
pragmatic and contingent character. There are no 


guarentees, and Laclau and Mouffe argue there must be a 


continual negotiation between promoting democratic demands 
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30Tbid., p. 176. 
| 
3lipid., p. 177. 
| 32Tpid. 


that are shared by the plurality of groups (a shared sense 
of promoting the "democratic revolution"), and insuring that 
each of these diverse groups retain the capacity for 
controlling the movement of the hegemonic articulation in 
their own spheres. 2° 

While many critics of post-Marxism have argued that the 
notion of hegemony, and the related conception of the 
contingeny of social life, ignores the resistant 
macrostructures that all political agents confront in 
pursuing a radical democratic project, ?4 I wish to raise 
another issue. While Laclau and Mouffe do premise their 
political analysis on the concrete particularity of diverse 
political subjects, and in that sense shift their analysis 


away from macrostructures, they have at the same time 


reasserted a metapolitical perspective of the goals of 


33tn his analysis of new social movements, Carl Boggs 
notes that this dilemma can only be adequately overcome 
through the development of institutions and democratic party 
structures. That is, to ensure that there is a collective 
struggle for radical democracy, there must be institutional 
practices that continue to articulate each particular 
struggle toward overall community goals. See Social 
Movements and Political Power: Emerging Forms of Radicalism 
in the West (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1986). 
Following Boggs, Ernest Yanarella argues that Laclau and 
Mouffe fail to appreciate the institutional practices 
necessary for radical democracy. See, "Whither Hegemony? 
Between Gramsci and Derrida," in J. P. Jones, Wolfgang 
Natter, and Theodore Schatzki, eds. Postmodern Connections: 
Epochs, Politics, and Space (New York: Guilford Press, 
1992). 


34see Nicos Mouzelis, “Marxism or Post-Marxism?," in New 
Left Review, # 167, January-Febuary, 1988; Kellner and Best, 
Postmodern Theory, pp. 200-204; and, Michele Barrett, The 
Politics of Truth: From Marx to Foucault (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1991), Chapter 4. 
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radical democracy that ignores the concrete particularities 
of political agency. That is, the claim that political 
subjectivity must be seen as unanchored and decentered only 
makes sense at the level of postulating in theory the 
overall direction of the contingent practices of radical 
democracy. 

Pace Laclau and Mouffe, in its pragmatic dimension, 


radical democracy (which can be summed up by the goal of 


"equality and freedom for all"35) must also be grounded in 


the micropolitical discourses of each of these new social 
movements, in which political struggle is engaged by 
articulating a well-defined, though not necessarily 
predetermined, notion of the political subject. That is, in 
the world of political struggle and ideological conflict, 
there is less an ellision of political subjectivity than its 
assertion, a process in which essentialist assumptions and 
universalist aspirations abound. Or, to be more precise, 
there is a interactive constitutive process in which there 
is a continual negotiation between provisional senses of the 
political subject and its questioning. It is this assertion 
of identity ("equality and freedom for me and my kind") -- 
neither totally etched in stone prior to political struggle 
nor completely decentered and lacking unity--that allows 
each particular movement to be the motive force for the 


partial realization of radical democracy. How can radical 


35 see Mouffe, "Radical Democracy: Modern or Postmodern?," 
p. 34. 
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democracy be at once those practices that promote "equality 
and freedom for all," without at the same time assuming the 
particular identities formed in each particular struggle for 
democracy? 

Following this type of understanding of political 
action, Herbert Gintis and Samuel Bowles have noted that 
political agency is premised upon both the continual 
assertion of political identity and its reconstitution in 
struggle: 

To care about peace is to vote for peace or to 

demonstrate against nuclear war. These acts are 

not merely instrumental to the achievement of 

given ends, they register and create character. 

Action expresses identity and influences personal 

development, but action also is identity and is 

personal development. The motivation for 
participation in practices. . .is rooted in the 

constitutive character of action (36). 

Obviously, Laclau and Mouffe’s concern involves those 
theories that ignore the constructed and articulated 
character of political identities. Moreover, in light of 
the overall goal of radical democracy, the collective 
political subject must be open (or, in their terms, 
“decentered") to allow for each component of radical 
democracy to retain its autonomy and unique sphere of 
democratic struggle. Yet, in a priori accepting the 


postmodern critique of subjectivity--which sees the subject 


as an imaginary construction tied to the Enlightenment 


3®Bowles and Gintis, Democracy and Capitalism: Property, 
Community, and the Contradictions of Modern Social Thought 
(New York: Basic Books, 1987), p. 151. 


discourses of rationalism and humanism--they have also 
closed themselves to understanding the conditions of 
political agency necessary for radical democratic struggles 
themselves. As a new version of a now conventional theme, 
we might agree with Paul Smith that all too often postmodern 
theory has conceived of the subject as the effect of 
discourses and language, in the process destroying any 
conception of human agency. ?/ 

This conceptual blindspot has two important 
consequences for their theory of radical democracy. First, 
without accepting this pragmatic dimension to democratic 
struggle, they are left with rather vague calls for the 
future articulation of the radical democratic project. That 
is, without a more complex notion of how political 
subjectivity and political action are mutually constitutive, 
they cannot provide adequate guidelines for the construction 
of radical democracy. Secondly, without recognizing these 
conditions of political agency in the formation of radical 
democracy, Laclau and Mouffe cannot explain the motivation 
behind the deepening of democratic struggles. Indeed, to 
ensure the potentiality of radical democratic political 
action they revert to assuming an underlying logic (and we 
might add a highly modernist, even Hegelian, one at that) to 


the concrete struggles of social movements: their goal of 


37paul Smith, Discerning the Subject (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1988, in particular, pp. 
XXV1ii-xxxv. 
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radical democracy becomes justified by assuming the 
expanding "logic of equivalence" that makes up the 
"democratic revolution," a discursive development seemingly 
emptied of actually existing political subjects. 

Conclusion 

In a way what we are seeing in this conflict between 
theory and practice is a hidden modernist agenda to totalize 
in theory the realm of political struggle. To get back to 
what Jane Flax had noted, Laclau and Mouffe have not given 
up the notion of “innocent knowledge," no matter how many 
times they quote Derrida, Foucault or Lacan. Rather, 
recognizing the limitations of previous notions of political 
subjectivity, which were asserted by denying the possibility 
of other political subjects, and longing that we "all get 
along" (to quote Rodney King), Laclau and Mouffe have 
attempted to establish the theoretical necessity of a 
society in which every particular struggle for equality can 
be the foundation for equality for all. 

What we theorists may have to realize is that our 
attempts at promoting political change will only make sense 
if we let go of the modernist trope that theory will alone 
provide the lingua franca for transformation. Rather, our 
acceptance of our own "guilty knowledge" (to play upon 


Flax’s conception) might demand more humility toward those 


political subjects we wish to liberate and emancipate. This 


means there should be a continual attempt to articulate our 
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concepts and notions to the actually existing discourses of 
political life. 

What is interesting is that the very theorist who 
devoted his intellectual life to uncovering the ruses of 
power behind Enlightenment notions of the subject (and, we 
might add, who inspired the post-Marxism of Laclau and 
Mouffe), should realize the necessity of more traditional 
notions of the political subject and political agency when 
confronted with exigencies of political struggle. In 
discussing his experience of the student revolts in Tunisia 
during the Spring of 1968, Foucault made the following 


observation: 


What is there in today’s world that is able to 
give you the desire, the taste, the capacity for, 
the possibility of an absolute sacrifice? with no 
possible hint of profit, ambition, or thirst for 
power behind it? That was what I saw in Tunisia. 
It was the evidence that myth is necessary. A 
political ideology or a political perception of 
the world, of human relations and situations was 
absolutely necessary to begin the struggle. The 
precision of theory and its scientific value, on 
the other hand, were entirely secondary and, in 
discussions, constituted more of a dead end than 
a real principle of just and proper conduct 
(Author’s emphasis) (38). 


38ou0oted in Didier Eribon, Michel Foucault (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1991), p. 195. 
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The Monarchia is divided into three books, each of which answers a single 
question about the temporal Monarchy. The first question, taken alone, could 
allow one to understand this universal government over all humankind as a kind 
of utopia. The first question asks whether a universal Monarchy is necessary for 
the well-being of the world. The answer to this question does not prove that 
such a universal government has ever existed: it might be the case that the 
world has never been in a state of well-being. Since Dante’s arguments in Book 
1 are usually quite abstract and imaginative, Book 1 encourages us to think about 
the temporal Monarchy hypothetically. The third question, taken with the first, 
might still allow one to understand the temporal Monarchy as a kind of utopia. 
The third question asks whether the authority of the Monarchy depends on God 
directly or on a vicar of God. Although Dante discusses the relationship of the 
medieval Roman Empire with the Roman Catholic Church, in the context of other 
works on the same subject, the question is usually understood to be about 
temporal government and ecclesiastical government in general. The ongoing debate 
would have been profoundly affected even if Dante had conceded that the universal 
Monarchy did not in fact exist or even could not exist. 

Dante’s answer to the second question, however, prevents us from thinking 
of the temporal Monarchy as a kind of utopia. The second question asks whether 
the Roman people assumed the office of the Monarchy by right. According to 
Dante, the temporal Monarchy discussed so abstractly in Book 1 is usually known 
as the Roman Empire (temporalis Monarchia, quam dicunt ‘Imperium,’ 1.2.2). The 
temporal Monarchy is no utopia: Dante tells us where the Monarchy existed, which 
is not nowhere, but everywhere, with its center in Rome. Dante tells us when the 
Monarchy existed: it existed without diminution from the principate of Caesar 
Augustus until the reign of Constantine (1.16.1, 3.10). In Dante’s time a 
weakened form of this universal Monarchy still existed, and, as the Monarchia 
never refers to the medieval Roman Empire as the Holy Roman Empire, Dante 
emphasizes the medieval Empire’s continuity with ancient Rome.! 

Despite the fact that Dante did not think of the temporal Monarchy as a 
utopian regime, when reading the Monarchia we almost always treat the temporal 
Monarchy as if it were utopian. Today we are not inclined to agree with Dante 
that the perfect world government existed. We know that Rome did not rule the 
entire world; we cannot believe that Rome acquired its empire, as Dante argues, 
without any unjust violence; and, being citizens of a republic, we are not 
likely to look upon the principate of Augustus as the perfect government when it 
arose as a despotism from the collapse of a republic. Dante’s arguments in Book 
2 do little to convince us to take his judgement of Rome more seriously: as 
Vinay says, history for Dante is, "a grand epic poem, in which peoples battle 
like heroes of legend under the vigilant watch of God" (p.165). According to 
Dante, we know that Rome acquired its empire justly because whatever God wills 
is just, and when Rome overcame its neighbors, the wars were in fact duels which 
disclosed God’s will (2.9). The general opinion of historians is that Dante’s 
view of Roman history was too much influenced by Virgil’s Aeneid: Charles Davis 
claims that Dante, under the influence of Virgil’s epic poem, makes no clear 
distinction between history and poetry (Idea, p.42). Of the seven authorities 
Dante mentions most frequently in Book 2 (Virgil, Livy, Cicero, Lucan, Orosius, 
Ovid, and Boethius), two are historians, four are poets. Although Davis notes 
one exception among Dante’s contemporaries, he says that this mixture of 
historical and poetical sources had good medieval precedent (p.75). If we find 
Dante’s principal claim in Book 2 to be not credible because Dante held a flawed 
conception of Roman history typical of his time, then, out of respect for the 
poet, we should perhaps neglect Book 2 in favor the philosophical flights of Book 
1 and the theological battles of Book 3. Despite Dante’s warning to the 
contrary, we usually study the temporal Monarchy as if it had never existed. 


1In other works Dante does speak of the "Holy Roman Empire" (Letter VI, 41; 
"Quaestio de Aqua et Terra," 424). In quoting the Monarchia, I use the Ricci 
edition. The Ricci edition combines chapters 9 and 10 of Book 2 and chapters 10 
and 11 of Book 3, so that Book 2 has only 11 chapters and Book 3 only 15 
chapters. 
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However, to do full justice to Dante’s reputation, we should ask whether 
we have not misunderstood the poet’s mixture of poetry and history. Even though 
in the Monarchia Dante does not explain the difference between history and 
poetry, the difference is suggested by Dante’s discussions of poetry in the 
Convivio and in the Letter to Can Grande. When one investigates only the non- 
poetic sources which Dante cites in order to justify his account of Roman history 
(Livy, Orosius, and Cicero), one notices that Dante had little evidence for his 
understanding of Roman history. Although Dante displays how his conception of 
Roman history draws on several sources, it is in fact largely his own invention. 
Orosius provided Dante with an account of the world at peace under the monarchy 
of Augustus, but for Orosius the Republic that acquired this empire was the 
scourge of the world. And while Cicero testifies that republican leaders were 
both dedicated to Rome and good to Rome’s allies, he savages those responsible 
for the fall of the Republic. Dante appears to have chosen selectively whatever 
suited his account without regard to any underlying doctrinal differences. If 
in the Monarchia Dante fails to note the difference between poetry and history, 
it is because he is intentionally presenting a poetic history of Rome. 

If we suppose that Dante knew as well as we do the inaccuracies in his 
portrayal of Roman history, then even though Dante says that “they call" the 
temporal Monarchy “the Empire,* we will find that Dante’s argument subtly 
indicates the degree to which the Roman Empire did not achieve the perfection of 
its ideal, the temporal Monarchy. In Book 2, when Dante illustrates the virtues 
of the Republic which acquired such wide rule, Dante indicates that the Roman 
Empire at its finest could not have been a monarchy at all. Dante’s defense of 
Rome reveals that the temporal Monarchy, about which Dante philosophizes in Book 
1, and the Roman Republic, which Dante so admires in Book 2, are two different 
governments, or rather, they are one government whose form in practice 
necessarily differs from its form in theory. Insofar as the poetic history of 
Book 2 convinces its audience that the Roman Empire was the temporal Monarchy, 
Dante provides the medieval Roman Empire with the myth of a golden age whose 
return should be sought for. At the same time, the temporal Monarchy serves as 
the philosophical foundation that brings the purpose of the medieval Empire level 
with the elevated purpose of the Church. Yet insofar as the poetic history in 
Book 2 reveals the differences between the temporal Monarchy and the Roman 
Empire, it presents not a monarchy, but a republic as the best practicable 
regime, and it thus suggests that the temporal Monarchy portrayed in the golden 
age of Augustus is a utopian goal. Consideration of this utopian goal brings men 
into the real universal association of all humankind: a universal community of 
reason and speech whose founders are men like Aristotle and Cicero. 


Before we can entertain the proposition that even for Dante the Roman 
Empire was not identical with the temporal Monarchy, we must demonstrate that 
Dante had sufficient evidence that the Roman Empire did not fit the description 
of the universal Monarchy. For historical evidence, Dante calls upon four poets, 
Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, and Boethius; two historians, Livy and Orosius; and one 
orator, Cicero.*? I will examine several of Dante’s sources: what might Dante 
have learned from them about Rome? What would Dante have had to disagree with 
in order to defend his own idea of Rome? First, the poets will be discussed, not 
so much to determine their ideas about Rome, but to establish that Dante would 
not have trusted their works as historical sources. Second, I will examine the 
historian, Orosius, whose view of Augustus is in some respects like Dante’s but 
with whom Dante would disagree about the secular accomplishments of Rome. Third, 


7In this essay I will not examine Dante’s use of Scripture, especially in 
chapters 10 and 11 of Book 2. Book 2 musters arguments both from human reason 
and divine authority (2.1.7). For the most part, chapters 2-9 argue from human 
reason: their interpretations of history do not require that the reader accept 
on faith the truth of Scripture. Chapters 10 and 11, on the other hand, begin 
a section extending though chapter 3.9 in which Dante argues primarily by 
interpreting Scripture, and these two chapters must be understood in the context 
of that entire section. 


I will examine Dante’s use of Cicero: Cicero appears to present the account of 
Rome that Dante requires, but if one follows Dante’s leads and examines Cicero 
directly, one finds him to be a fierce opponent of monarchy. In the end, Dante’s 
view of Rome becomes a paradoxical collage: the pre-history of Virgil, the 
Republic of Livy and Cicero, and the Augustan monarchy of Orosius. 


There is no question that Dante’s account of Rome’s providential mission 
is heavily indebted to Virgil’s Aeneid. Virgil is easily the most frequently 
mentioned author in Book 2. Virgil and Aristotle are the two greatest pagan 
authorities in the Monarchia: while Aristotle is referred to as “the 
Philosopher," Virgil is known simply as “our Poet" (for example, 2.3.6, 2.4.8). 
In Book 6 of the Aeneid, when Anchises presents Aeneas with Rome’s future 
greatness, the principate of Augustus is the awaited goal destined by fate. Yet 
Virgil was a poet, not a historian, and the Aeneid is a work of fiction, not 
history. It has been argued that Dante did not fully appreciate this difference, 
so that he read the Aeneid as historical fact, and the Monarchia certainly 
appears to treat the Aeneid as historical fact. When in chapter 3 Dante begins 
mustering arguments that Rome acquired the Monarchy by right, Virgil is Dante’s 
chief source. Here Dante demonstrates the nobility of the Roman people by 
relating the nobility of Aeneas. Whatever the merits of the argument, Dante’s 
nine quotations in the space of 60 lines indicate that Dante trusts in the 
literal truth of the Aeneid. No other author is quoted as many times in the 
whole of Book 2. Yet Dante does not let the authority of Virgil stand on its 
own: Dante notes that Virgil’s account is supported by Livy, "the distinguished 
writer of Roman deeds" (2.3.6). Does Virgil’s poem stand in need of 
corroboration by a more reputable source? While Dante apparently does not 
distinguish between history and poetry within the Monarchia, in the Convivio 
Dante asserts that poems are only allegorically, and not literally true. 

In both the Convivio and the Letter to Can Grande, Dante provides a brief 
overview of the four senses of a work: one literal sense and three allegorical 
senses. In the Convivio, Dante contrasts the truth of the literal and 
allegorical meanings of poetry and Scripture. In poetry, the literal sense is 
fictitious, while the allegorical sense is true. According to Dante, the literal 
sense is nothing but "the letter of the fictitious words, like the fables of the 
poets. The other [sense] is called the allegorical, and this is the one which 
is hidden under the cloak of the fables, and it is a truth hidden beneath a 
beautiful lie" (2.1.3). In the case of Scripture, on the other hand, both the 
literal and allegorical senses are true. As an example, Dante explains that when 
the letter of the Bible relates the exodus of Israel from Egypt, it allegorically 
represents our redemption by Christ. Both events, the one allegorically 
described and the one literally described, are true. Therefore, in the Letter 
to Can Grande, Dante notes that the literal sense may also be called "historical" 
(G7, iIn.iS$). So while the literal sense of the poets is fictitious, a 
"beautiful lie," the literal sense of Scripture is true, or "historical." 

Nowhere in these other works does Dante warn us against reading Virgil’s 
Aeneid or Lucan’s Pharsalia as literally true, so that the above cited evidence 
may not be decisive. But in the Monarchia Dante three times draws upon Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, while in the Convivio Dante specifically mentions Ovid as a writer 
whose literal sense is fictitious: "just as when Ovid says that Orpheus made the 
beast gentle with his lyre, and [made] the trees and stones move by themselves; 
which means that the wise man with the instrument of his voice makes cruel hearts 
gentle and humble, and with his will he makes those move that do not have a life 
of science and art" (2.1.3). The example is drawn from the Metamorphoses: for 
Dante this poem is allegorically true but literally false. Even though in the 
Convivio the Metamorphoses has no value as history, in the Monarchia the 
Metamorphoses is quoted twice in order to present evidence concerning the reign 
of Ninus and Semiramis over the Assyrians (2.8.20). While in the Convivio only 
Ovid is mentioned as a poet whose allegorical meaning is true, in the Inferno, 
Dante places Virgil and Lucan with Ovid in the group of poets in limbo (Canto 4, 
1n.90). Dante says of the group, “we went on as far as the light, talking of 
things which were fitting for that place and of which it is well now to be 
silent" (lines 103-5). Just as the poets conceal the allegorical truth beneath 
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the literal fictions, here the poets do not reveal their candid conversations. 

The question of how the Monarchia makes use of poetic sources cannot be 
considered closed. To confirm this thesis about Dante’s use of Virgil, each 
quotation from the Aeneid should be examined in detail. Yet Dante’s account of 
poetry in the Letter to Can Grande and in the Convivio should suffice to 
discourage one from assuming that Dante’s peculiar understanding of Roman history 
is derived from accepting poems as historical fact. If Virgil is the greatest 
poet for Dante, then, given Dante’s understanding of poetry, Virgil must have 
composed the most truthful allegories out of the most beautiful fables. Dante 
did not naively draw upon the poems of Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, and Boethius for his 
historical facts; rather, as “one of their number," he recognizes their poems 
as beautiful fictions and makes use of these fictions for his own purposes 
(Inf.4.101). 


Which of the sources quoted by Dante could have provided him with the 
historical evidence that the Roman Empire fit his description of the universal 
Monarchy? Our brief consideration of the poets led us to doubt whether Dante 
would have read their poems as literally and historically true. We are left with 
three prose writers, Livy, Orosius, and Cicero. All three of these authors 
provide some evidence for Dante’s account of Roman history, but in each case, 
when Dante makes use of these sources, he evidently ignores any aspects of these 
works which contradict his view. Furthermore, with these selections Dante has 
concealed a fundamental conflict between Orosius on the one hand, and Livy and 
Cicero on the other: since the Monarchia tries to have it both ways, its view 
of history becomes untenable. 


The only writer amongst Dante’s sources who views the scope of history 
discussed in the Monarchia, from the fall of Troy until the reign of Constantine, 
is Orosius. Because Dante’s direct knowledge of Livy is often doubted, scholars 
generally agree that Dante was far more indebted to Orosius than the 4 references 
suggest. Much of Dante’s view of Rome finds its support in Orosius’s Seven Books 
Against the Pagans. Orosius, like Dante, argues that Augustus brought peace to 
the entire world, that Augustus’s principate was willed by God, and that 
Augustus’s principate may be called a "Monarchy." Both agree that Christ’s birth 
at the time of the census marked Christ as a citizen of Rome, conferring a 
special honor on Rome’s Empire. Yet, while for Dante the Monarchy of Augustus 
served a natural, secular end, for Orosius, the Monarchy of Augustus served a 
supernatural, religious end. According to Dante, the peace brought by the 
Monarchy allowed humankind to make its entire potential actual, and the Monarchy 
was the means to earthly happiness. According to Orosius, the peace brought by 
the Monarchy allowed the disciples of Christ to spread the good news more easily. 
For Orosius, the Monarchy had no end of its own, it only facilitated the work of 
salvation. In fact, Orosius’s account would have provided excellent grounds for 
arguing that all temporal political powers should be subordinate to 
ecclesiastical powers. Thus, although Orosius provides some evidence for Dante’s 
account of history, Orosius’s account disagrees with Dante’s on the decisive 
question of whether human government can achieve good, temporal ends. 

Insofar as Dante’s portrait of the Monarchy of Augustus agrees with 
Orosius’s, we would have evidence that Dante did not freely invent his own 
version of Roman history, but instead followed a source with a more complete 
knowledge of the facts. Dante seems to have relied very heavily on those 
passages of Orosius which describe how the world first knew peace under the rule 
of Augustus. According to Orosius, on the day that Caesar Augustus returned from 
the last of the civil wars, "Caesar was first saluted as Augustus, which name... 
declares that the supreme power to rule the world is lawful. From this same day, 
the highest power in the state began to be in one man and has remained so, which 
the Greeks call monarchy" (p.274-5, 6.20). By Orosius’ account, the Monarchy, 
the lawful rule of the entire world, brought peace (p.280, 6.22). Of the year 
of Christ’s birth, Orosius says, "In the whole world there was but one peace 
among all, not because of the cessation of wars, but because of their 
abolition,... [at that time] that first and greatest census was taken, since in 
the one name of Caesar all the peoples of the great nations took oath, and... 
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were made part of one society" (p.287, 7.2). Like Dante, Orosius also saw in the 
timing of Christ’s birth an implicit divine acknowledgement of Rome’s empire over 
the world (Mon.2.10). Orosius says of the census of Caesar Augustus, "[it] is 
the earliest and most famous public acknowledgement which marked Caesar as the 
first of all men and the Romans as the lords of the world, a published list of 
all men entered individually, on which He Himself, who made all men, wished 
Himself to be found as man and enrolled among men" (p.281, 6.22). In Orosius’s 
account of the principate of Augustus, Dante could have discovered his universal 
Monarchy. 

Yet Dante and Orosius clearly understand the relationship of Caesar’s rule 
and Christ’s birth differently. For Dante, Christ’s birth simply indicates that 
Rome’s Empire cannot have been unjust (2.10.4). Yet for Orosius, Christ’s birth 
under Augustus indicates the supernatural generation of Rome’s Empire. For 
example, in the quotation above, the census becomes Rome’s participation in the 
miracle of the incarnation; Christ is not only God and man, but God and Roman 
citizen. As the Roman Empire takes on a miraculous character, it ceases to be 
a human accomplishment. Orosius says, “our Lord Jesus Christ brought forward 
this City to this pinnacle of power, prosperous and protected by His will; of 
this City, when He came, He especially wished to be called a Roman citizen by the 
declaration of the Roman census list" (p.281-2). Although the census marked 
Augustus as the "first of all men," he can take little credit for the 
achievement: Orosius states clearly, “those whom ill-will urged to blasphemy 
will be forced to recognize and confess that this peace and most tranquil 
serenity of the whole world existed, not by the greatness of Caesar, but by the 
power of the Son of God,... and that the world itself... obeyed, not the ruler 
of one city, but the creator of the whole world" (p.89, 3.8). 

Just as the means of achieving the Empire were divine, the ends for which 
the Empire was created were likewise divine. When Christ brought about the 
Empire, he did so only for the sake of our salvation. According to Orosius, 
peace of the Empire allowed the disciples to spread the good news throughout the 
world safely and quickly: 


Under this emperor,... the true God... sent his son; also that the glory 


of the new name and the swift report of the announced salvation might 
spread in the midst of the great silence and widespread peace quickly and 
without hindrance, and also that his disciples, as they went through 
different nations and voluntarily offered to all the gifts of salvation, 
might have safety and liberty among Roman citizens in speaking and 
conversing as Roman citizens. (p.229, 6.1) 


In this passage, Orosius is opposing those educated pagans who argued that 
Christianity had made Rome weak and caused its ruin. Orosius counters: had it 
not been for Christ and the needs of his disciples, God would never have had 
cause to make Rome so great. The Roman Empire is in no way admirable except 
insofar as it serviced the providential plan of salvation. 

While Dante and Orosius find some room for agreement on the Augustan 
Monarchy, their views of Roman history are in fact converses of one another. 
Dante says little about Rome after Augustus, except to note that Constantine 
ruined the Monarchy; instead, he concentrates on the excellent Romans of the 
Republic. Orosius, conversely, argues that the Empire was not really perfected 
until it became Christian under Constantine, while the pre-Christian Republic 
only abused and enslaved its neighbors. 

While Orosius praises the peace of the Augustan monarchy, in his view the 
Empire was still deficient until the Emperors became Christian. Orosius portrays 
the conversion of the Empire to Christianity as a reenactment of the liberation 
of the people of Israel from Egypt. The Roman Emperors brought ten persecutions 
upon the Christians, and God in turn punished the Romans with ten "plagues" 
(p.325, 6.27). Orosius compares the plagues two by two, “there in Egypt... here 
in Rome." Nor can the guilt of the persecutions be laid only on the worst of the 
Emperors: the punishment of everyone involved in the ninth persecution required 
simultaneous invasions by the Germans, Alemanni, Goths, Quadi, Sarmatians, and 
Parthians. "For not on the author alone of the order was punishment in a 
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righteous judgement demanded, but it was just that also the performers of the 
judgement, the informers, the accusers, the spectators, and the judges, finally 
all who assented to the most unjust cruelty even by tacit consent* (p.317, 7.22, 
my emphasis). Nearly every inhabitant of the Empire was deserving of punishment 
until Constantine destroyed the pagan idols and the Empire became Christian. The 
Christian Emperors were far more admirable than Augustus. Orosius celebrates the 
bloodless victories of Theodosius and conversion of the Huns, Suebi, Vandals, and 
Burgundians by allowing them within Roman territory (p.343-6, 7.35-6; p.358, 
7.41). In contrast, Orosius notes with disgust that Augustus participated in the 
proscription which killed Cicero; in this context he refers to Mark Antony, 
Lepidus, and Augustus as "the triumvirs, not to say usurpers" (p.268-9, 6.18). 

While Orosius prefers Constantine and Theodosius to Augustus, he believes 
that the Republic which preceded Augustus was simply wicked. While Orosius brags 
that Christ gave the Empire to Rome, he condemns the Republic which appeared to 
have acquired the Empire. While Dante argues that the leaders of the Roman 
Republic not only sought the common good of Rome, but the common good of all 
humankind (Mon.2.5), Orosius asserts that Rome’s bravery was the world’s 
suffering, Rome’s mastery was the world’s servitude, and Rome’s happiness was the 
world’s unhappiness. 

Orosius believes that the bravery for which we praise a great commander is 
measured only by the suffering of the conquered. The times of Alexander may be, 
"judged to be praiseworthy because of the bravery with which the whole world was 
seized,“ or they may be, “abhorred on account of the ruin by which the whole 
world was overturned" (p.108, 3.21). Those who judge Alexander’s bravery as 
praiseworthy do so because they, ‘regard the miseries of others [as] their own 
good fortune." By this equation, the Romans once seemed as horrible to the world 
as the Goths now seem to the Romans. Whether they be Greek, Roman, or Goth, 
those who are victorious “are to be called great kings"® even though they were 
before judged “to be most cruel enemies.* 

By Dante’s account, the city of Rome not only sought its own common good, 
which made it just, but in conquering the world it unselfishly sought the common 
good of the entire world. According to Orosius, however, from Roman victories, 
*more harm than good resulted" (p.173, 5.1). To those who look upon the ascent 
of the Republic of Rome as a golden age, Orosius responds, "Behold, then how 
happily Rome conquers, to the extent that whatever is outside Rome is unhappily 
conquered." Orosius admits that Rome might think of itself as happy because it 
increased its wealth, but "the felicity of one city" must be weighed against the 
"unhappiness" of “the upheaval of the whole world." It is impossible that Romans 
could have sought anyone’s good but their own: as Orosius points out, why did 
Italy resist the Romans for four hundred years if not because the happiness of 
the Romans meant the unhappiness of the Italians? "Did not the Romans, becoming 
masters of the world, stand in the way of the common good?" (p.174, 5.1). 

According to Dante, the universal Monarch is the guarantor of liberty for 
the people of each city and each nation in the world (1.12.9). Without a 
temporal Monarch, every regime will be corrupt and the good of the people will 
be subordinated to the good of the ruling class. Only the Monarchy can insure 
the liberty of the people by making their government just. Orosius tells a very 
different story: "I do not ask about the innumerable peoples of different 
nations, long free, then conquered in war, led away from their fatherland, sold 
for a price, dispersed in slavery, [I do not ask] what they... thought about the 
Romans" (p.174, 5.1). When Vercingetorix persuaded Gaul to rebel against Caesar, 
the only goal was to avoid Roman slavery: ‘“°For he said this was a war from which 
either perpetual liberty or everlasting slavery would result for all" (p.251, 
6.11). The result as usual, was the mastery of Rome and slavery of everyone 
else: “Wretched Gaul panted when, at the point of a sword, she was forced to 
profess a promise of eternal slavery,... she panted... for that sweetness of 
liberty" (p.255, 6.12). 

Orosius would like to have the peace of the universal monarchy of Augustus 
without the means of achieving this peace, the uninterrupted wars of the 
Republic. It is for this reason that Orosius praises so highly the bloodless 
victories of Theodosius. The Empire that Christ brought about for the sake of 
salvation, the Romans sjmultaneously pursued for the sake of greed. Although 
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Orosius does not discuss ecclesiastical politics, Orosius’s history presents the 
perfect grounds for a theory of ecclesiastical supremacy: empire is possible 
only with the aid of God and politicians acting without divine guidance only 
plunder and enslave the weak. In the end, as Dante strives to defend a pagan 
empire with a secular mission, he could find little in Orosius’s History Against 
the Pagans to support his view of Rome: he had to reject both the divine mission 
of the Empire and Orosius’s harsh judgement of the Republic. For praise of the 
Republic, Dante would have to adhere to pagan sources. 


The pagan source Dante refers to most often in Book 2 is Livy, yet it is 
impossible that Dante derived his view of the Roman Empire from Livy for a number 
of reasons. It is believed by many that Dante did not in fact know Livy’s 
history first hand.’ Dante never quotes Livy’s history verbatim, and for 8 of 
the 12 references, Dante supplements an imprecise reference to Livy with a direct 
quote from another author. Yet the accompanying quotation is often only a 
fragment of a thought: for example, the three quotes from the Aeneid which 
support references to Livy are taken from the hurried list of heroes in Book 6 
(2.5.11-13). Dante’s interest in these characters can hardly have been aroused 
by such brief references: it is more likely Dante’s interest in these persons 
and events came from reading Livy. Vinay suggests that Dante read Livy at one 
time, and that Livy’s history made a strong impression on Dante, but that Dante 
did not have Livy’s history on hand when he wrote the Monarchia, and so he 
attributed to Livy events which at the moment he could only read about in the 
histories of Florus and Orosius (p.121). In any case, even if Dante had read 
Livy as often and as closely as he read Virgil, Dante could not have found in 
Livy’s history evidence that the Roman Empire resembled the temporal Monarchy. 
First, while Dante claims that Livy confirms Virgil’s account of the founding of 
Rome (2.3.6), in fact Livy is skeptical about the myths he relates: ‘Events 
before Rome was born or thought of have come to us in old tales with more of the 
charms of poetry than of sound historical record and such traditions I propose 
neither to affirm nor refute" (Bk.1, ch.1; p.33). Second, Dante could learn 
nothing from Livy about the Augustan principate because these books of Livy’s 
history did not survive antiquity. Third, when Livy does refer to the state of 
Rome during Augustus, he is often critical: for example, he writes, "I would 
have the reader trace the process of our moral decline, to watch... the final 
collapse of the whole edifice, and the dark dawning of our modern day when we can 
neither endure our vices nor face the remedies needed to cure them" (Bk.1, ch.1; 
p.«34)}. Livy might have planted in Dante awe for heroes such as Brutus, 
Cincinnatus, Mutius and Cloelia, yet these exemplars cannot prove Dante’s thesis, 
that the Roman Empire resembled the temporal Monarchy, because the excellence of 
these Republicans does not entail the excellence of the Empire. 


After Virgil, the most frequently quoted author in book 2 of the Monarchia 
is Cicero. In the course of Book 2, Dante refers to Cicero’s works twice and 
quotes his works, usually De officiis, 7 times. From the passages Dante selects 
for us, Cicero appears to be the authority Dante needs to testify to the justice 
of Rome’s imperial rule. Yet these same passages, taken in context, argue that 
Rome‘s greatness was contingent upon its remaining a republic. Cicero’s works, 
like Livy’s, could teach Dante nothing about the principate of Augustus, since 
Cicero did not live to see it, but Cicero had plenty to say about Caesar and 
those like him: in seeking to rule Rome alone, they ruined Rome. 

Quotations from Cicero’s De officiis provide Dante with evidence that Rome 
acquired the Empire by means of less brutal wars and maintained the Empire with 
generosity. In Book 1 of the Monarchia Dante might owe a debt to Cicero which 
he never acknowledges: in Book 1 Dante relies almost exclusively upon the 
authority of the Philosopher in order to discover the ‘end of the universal 


3Vinay considers the view: "The imprecision and the contrast with the mode 
of citing other authors more familiar to Dante have raised the doubt for some 
Dante scholars that... he cites second hand without having even had the text 
before his eyes" (p.120, note). Davis seems to accept this view (Idea, p.43). 
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society of mankind" (finis universalis civilitatis humani generis, 1.2.8), but 
Dante seems to rely on the wrong authority. While Aristotle is silent about the 
possibility, let alone the necessity, of a universal government of all humankind, 
Cicero does in several instances discuss the universal association of all 
humankind (in universi generis humani societate, De off. 1.50, also 1.50-53, 
1.149, and 3.28). In Book 2 other debts to Cicero are acknowledged. When Dante 
argues that the Roman people sought not only their own common good, but the 
common good of all mankind, a passage from De officiis supports Dante’s claim 
perfectly: "the senate was the refuge and the haven of kings, peoples and 
nations... Thus, [our government] could be called a ‘protectorate’ of the lands 
of the world rather than an ‘Empire’* (Mon.2.5.7, De off.2.26-7). Second, when 
Dante demonstrates that individual Romans consistently sacrificed their own good 
for the public good, Cicero’s quotations provide high praise for the Decii and 
Cato the Younger, who gave their lives for the common good. Third, Cicero offers 
several clues to Dante on how a city could acquire an empire by means of just 
wars. In the course of the chapter on Rome’s duels, Dante calls upon Cicero 
three times: for example, Cicero states that wars for the sake of empire, as 
between Rome and Macedonia, should be less bitter. Dante also quotes a passage 
which Cicero has drawn from the poet Ennius: here Rome’s enemy, Pyrrhus of 
Macedonia, recognizes that Rome’s victory was the judgement of "fortuna, * which 
Dante calls “divine providence" (De off.1.38, Mon.2.9.8). 

Although Cicero in Dante’s presentation appears to defend Dante’s view of 
Rome, Cicero does not think that the Empire of his own day was justly 
administered. Dante quotes the following passage from De officiis: 


So long as the empire of the Republic was held by acts of service, not by 
injustices, wars were waged for the sake of our allies or because of the 
empire,... the senate was the refuge and haven of kings, peoples, and 
nations, our magistrates and commanders (imperatores) strove to win the 
greatest glory in each deed, whether they defended provinces or allies 
with justice and honor. And so [our government] could be called a 
‘protectorate’ rather than an ‘empire.’ (Mon. 2.5.7, De off. 1.26-7) 


Note that in Cicero’s language, the Republic of Rome administered an empire. The 
term imperium says nothing about whether Rome is ruled by several citizens or by 
one man; here the term imperator does not signify a kind of monarch. Cicero 
admits that the Empire was well administered by the Republic. However, while 
Dante quotes Cicero’s opening qualification, "So long as,“ Dante neglects to 
indicate for how long exactly Rome ruled the Empire justly. Dante leaves off 
quoting Cicero just as Cicero explains that Rome ceased to rule the Empire well 
at least by the time of Sulla’s victory over the Italian allies. Under Caesar 
the Empire was completely unjust: Caesar celebrated a triumph for having 
conquered the old and faithful ally of Marseille. According to Cicero, the 
Empire ceased to be governed well just as the Republic became a monarchy. 
Dante seems oblivious to Cicero’s opposition to Caesar, yet, in a passage 
used to demonstrate how Roman leaders were dedicated to the common good, Dante 
leaves a trace of Cicero’s antipathy. In order to demonstrate that Rome sought 
the common good, Dante presents a list of individual Romans who sacrificed their 
private good, their wealth, their family, or their lives, for the sake of the 
common good. The last of these noble individuals to be named is Cato the 
Younger, who sacrificed his life, *in order to inflame the love of liberty in the 
world" (2.5.15). Cicero says of those who accompanied Cato, “and yet perhaps the 
others would have been condemned, if they had killed themselves, because their 
life had been more gentle and their characters more pliable; while to Cato 
nature gave an incredible gravity... for him it was to die rather than to look 
upon the face of a tyrant" (2.5.17). After Dante has presented the quotation as 
evidence of Cato’s character, he moves on to review the arguments of the chapter. 
Dante does not explain who the tyrant was; he does not explain what the 
circumstances were that made suicide the only fitting action for one who loved 
liberty. The tyrant, of course, was Caesar. As Cicero explains, those Romans 
who lived with Caesar lost their liberty and became Caesar’s subjects (De off. 
3.83). Having ended the list of dedicated individuals with Cato, the last 


champion of republican liberty, one cannot help but notice that Dante’s list 
contains only heroes of the Republic: Cincinnatus, Fabricius, Camillus, Brutus, 
Mutius, the Decii and Cato. Cato and Fabricius excluded, they are not only from 
the Republic, but from the early Republic as described in the first ten books of 
Livy. Perhaps Dante, like Cicero, thought such Romans could be found only in the 
Republic. 

When Dante argues that Rome acquired the Empire by means of a series of 
just duels, he relies heavily on a passage from De officiis. In a passage on the 
duties and rights of war, Cicero argues that one should resort to war only when 
negotiations are of no avail and that wars for sake of supremacy (de imperio) 
should be less bitter (Mon.2.9.3-4, De of f.1.34, 36). Cicero states in regard 
to resolving conflicts, "If in this we had been made moderate by me, we would 
still have some sort of republic, if not the best, while now we have none" 
(1.35). Cicero, like Dante, believes that a just foreign policy is possible, 
but, Cicero believes that such a policy was not adopted by the late Republic. 
Furthermore, the failure of the Republic to adopt a wise foreign poicy caused its 
collapse into tyranny. Cicero claims that, “the Roman people excelled in 
greatness of soul," but this excellence proves dangerous, because, “in this 
exaltation and greatness of soul... is born excessive cupidity of power" 
(cupiditas principatus, 1.61, 64). When one seeks to be the foremost citizen, 
often the desire for greatness overcomes any concern for justice, so that 
eventually, “the desire for glory... robs us of liberty*® (1.68). Those men 
desirous of glory usually turn to war because, “most people judge that the 
affairs of war are greater than the affairs of the city® (1.73). As Cicero 
points out, great men also seek honor by giving liberally, yet if they are not 
moderate in their liberality, they will squander their patrimony (2.54). But 
those who are immoderate in their desire for glory can afford to be likewise 
immoderate in their liberality if they bring home the spoils of war: according 
to Cicero, when Aemilius Paulus brought the wealth of Macedonia to Rome, “to his 
own house he brought nothing but the glory of an eternal name" (2.76). When 
generals like Paulus were moderate with regard to wealth in order to be 
immoderate with regard to glory, they corrupted the Republic, because their 
lavish gifts turned loyal citizens into a people that could be bribed (2.52). 
Even though Cicero admits that some wars are just, he argues that the affairs of 
the city should be held to be greater than the affairs of war: had Rome never 
acquired an Empire, it might have remained a Republic. 

Concealed within Dante’s clever use of Cicero is a battle over whether a 
city or the world can be well governed by one man. For Dante, the term ‘res 
publica’ is virtually equivalent to "the common good": it does not describe the 
type of government, the rule of a few or the rule of many, but only signifies 
that the government serves the common good. For Dante, because the temporal 
Monarchy serves the common good, it is a "republic."*‘ For Cicero, on the other 
hand, the term “republic" cannot be applied to the rule of one man. When one man 
pursues his own good, eternal glory, at the expense of everything else, the 
common good cannot be well served. Cicero says of Julius Caesar, "Behold, here 
you have a man who desired to be king of the Roman people and lord of all peoples 
and achieved it!... For, oh ye immortal gods! can the most horrible and hideous 
of parricides -- that of the patria -- bring advantage to anyone, even though he 
who has committed such a crime receives from his enslaved fellow-citizens the 
title of ‘Father of his Country’."*® According to Cicero, when Caesar became the 
lord of all peoples, when he, as Dante would say, assumed “the office of the 


‘Monarchia 1.1.2, 2.5.11, 2.5.18; also Davis, Italy, p.283-4. Davis also 
notes, “In the Middle Ages, the term res publica could be used with perfect 
propriety for both pre- and post-Augustan Rome, for the church,... for kingdoms, 
and for individual cities." 


‘De off. 3.83. Cicero’s judgement of Caesar appears throughout De officiis: 
1.26, 2.29, 2.84, and 3.83. Cicero also frequently disparages the current heir 
to Caesar’s ambitions, Mark Antony. 


Monarchy," he murdered his patria, that is, he overthrew the Republic. Despite 
Dante’s spin on De officiis, Cicero’s work ultimately provides the most damning 
evidence against Dante’s thesis. According to Cicero, the Empire was 
administered well only before the Republic fell and Rome was ruled by a single 
man. According to Dante, the universal Monarchy is called the Empire, and the 
Monarchy only achieved its perfection under Augustus, when Rome began to be ruled 
by one man. Since, for Cicero, a monarchy and the good administration of the 
Empire are incompatible, Cicero and Dante’s positions are irreconcilable. 


Since the passages quoted from De officiis, when taken in their original 
context, do not support Dante’s thesis, it will not surprise us that Cicero also 
understood the “universal society of humankind" much differently than did Dante. 
Cicero's understanding of the association of all humankind illustrates how 
utopian the temporal Monarchy is, because the Monarchy turns a non-political 
society of reason and speech into a political association. 

Dante, like Cicero, treats the society of all humans as one in a continuous 
spectrum of human associations. In chapter 1.5 of the Monarchia, Dante traces 
this spectrum: the rule of a single individual, of a family, a quarter, a city, 
a kingdom, and the rule of all humankind. Cicero similarly lays out the 
obligations we have to our spouses and children, our extended family, our patria, 
and to all humankind (1.53-57). Yet in Cicero’s account, it is clear that this 
association of all humankind is not political. According to Cicero, our bond 
with all humankind obliges us to give to strangers anything the loss of which 
costs us nothing: “deny no one the water that flows by" and “Let anyone who will 
take fire from our fire" (1.52). We are not obliged to offer to strangers 
anything which, when one gains it, the other loses it, such as money or honor. 
Insofar as politics is concerned with distributing wealth and honors, the 
association of humankind is not political. 

But the association of all humankind is not for that reason insignificant. 
Cicero points out that the things which, when given, are not lost, include reason 
and speech: "The first bond is reason and speech, which in teaching, learning, 
communicating, debating, and reasoning unites men and binds them together ina 
sort of natural society" (1.50). The universal society of all humankind is a 
sort of society of reason and speech. In the opening chapter of the Monarchia, 
Dante seems to understand and adhere to Cicero’s understanding of the society of 
all humankind. In writing the treatise, Dante says that he will reveal things 
which have been hidden so that he may to be of use "ad rem publicam" and to "the 
public utility" (1.1.3-4).° Since Dante claims to reveal nothing already 
explained by Aristotle, Cicero, or Euclid, but rather to reveal something not yet 
explained, he claims to join these three as one of the benefactors of their 
common audience. Since their common audience is not limited by any political 
borders (Aristotle was studied by Averroes as well as by Dante), the "public" 
which Dante benefits by his reasoning is all humankind (1.3.9). By Cicero’s 
account, Dante, like Caesar, erred by trying to make the universal society of 
speech and reasoning into a political association ruled by one man. 


None of Dante’s avowed sources could have provided him with his unique view 
of Roman history. Dante adopts the pre-history of Virgil’s Aeneid, the 
republican heroes of Livy and Cicero, and the world peace of Orosius’s Augustan 
monarchy, even though the monarchy described by Orosius would be for Cicero a 
tyranny and Cicero’s Republic was for Orosius an affliction on the world. The 
temporal Monarchy, the rule of one man over the entire world, must be acquired 
by the deeds of good men and deemed just by divine judgement. Orosius will 
concede that the rule of one man was brought about by divine power, but the deeds 
which brought about that rule were unjust. Cicero will concede that a rule over 
many peoples was acquired and well administered by the deeds of good men, but the 
rule of one man corrupted and destroyed this empire. Since Dante’s account of 
Roman history is a hybrid of irreconcilable views, we must suppose that Dante’s 


‘Cicero similarly says, when one benefits fellow man, one is of use “ad 
communem utilitatem" (1.52). 
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unique account was not derived from any historical account, rather his historical 
account was made necessary by non-historical considerations: he sought to graft 
the history of Rome onto the ahistorical account of the Monarchy in Book 1. 
Having envisioned a utopian world government in Book 1, Dante used the poetic 
history of Book 2 to convince us that Rome had been this utopia. 


Dante did not discover the temporal Monarchy in a historian’s account of 
the principate of Augustus, rather, the principate of Augustus was grafted onto 
his account of the Monarchy. In this case, the temporal Monarchy is best 
understood by studying Books 1 and 3; the discussion of the Empire in Book 2 is 
of secondary importance. Yet when we focus on Books 1 and 3, the temporal 
Monarchy appears decisively utopian. When one recognizes that the Church as 
Dante knew it was far more universal than the medieval Empire he defended, one 
cannot avoid thinking, as Etienne Gilson claims, that the temporal Monarchy is 
derived from the effort to imagine an Empire equal to the Church. Since the 
Church is not a political association in the conventional sense, its secular 
counterpart, the temporal Monarchy, must be likewise extra-political. 

Even as the medieval Church imitated the Roman Empire by claiming greater 
temporal powers, Dante makes the Empire imitate the Church by adopting its claim 
to universality. Gilson claims, "The only universal community of which the idea 
existed at the time was a community essentially supernatural and religious: the 
Church, or if one prefers, Christendom... In order then to conceive of the 
possibility of a universal temporal community, it was necessary to borrow from 
the Church its ideal of a universal Christendom and to secularize it" (p.166). 
By Gilson’s account, the temporal Monarchy resembles the Roman Empire less than 
it resembles the Church: “By a curious paradox, Dante was able to raise up a 
universal Monarchy vis-a-vis to the universal Pope only by imagining this Monarch 
himself as a kind of Pope. To be sure, a temporal Pope, but nevertheless the 
head of a kind of natural Catholic community" (p.179). 

Gilson implies that Dante has derived this conception of the Monarchy in 
order to achieve his political objectives. Gilson’s interest is in the origins 
of Dante’s unusual mixture of conventional scholastic thought and heterodox 
Averroism. According to Gilson, on the one hand, Dante opposes St. Thomas 
because Thomas subordinates temporal authorities to ecclesiastical authorities, 
yet, on the other hand, Dante does not espouse the most famous tenets of 
Averroism, such as the eternity of the world (p.211, p.215). Gilson argues that 
Dante’s thought is original precisely because it does not take its bearings from 
earlier thinkers: his unique position is a necessary consequence of his desire 
to justify the universal Monarchy. "Dante here is rather carrying out his 
special mission as a political reformer and a righter of wrongs... Dante’s 
conception of the nature and role of philosophy... should therefore be 
interpreted not in terms of Averroes’ or St. Thomas’s doctrine, but in terms of 
his ideal of a universal Empire" (p.224). Though Gilson does not say so 
explicitly, Dante the reformer seeks to right the wrongs resulting from 
corruption in the Church of the 14th century (Mon.2.10.1-3). 

Yet when Dante designs a conception of the Empire from considering the 
Church, the result is not a practical political solution. When one imagines an 
Empire which imitates the Church, the resulting regime is as abstract in 
character as the association on which it is modelled. Reflecting on St. 
Augustine, Gilson notes that Augustine’s doctrine contains “an idea of capital 
importance: that of a universal religious city" (p.203). Dante adopts the idea 
of the universal city for the Empire even though Augustine explicitly asserts 
that a universal temporal community is impossible (City of God, XIX.7, p.683). 
Even the Church is universal not so much in practice as in its idea. On the one 
hand, the Church is the City of God, the community of all the elect; yet, on the 
other hand, "strictly speaking, no earthly community can be identified with [the 
City of God]... it cannot be said that the Church harbors only the elect, or even 
that it harbors all the elect" (Gilson, p.203). Dante recognizes the difference 
between the "Church as it is now" and the "Church as it is destined to be": like 
Augustine, Dante calls the Church as it is now, the “Church militant* (CG, XX.9, 
p.725-6; Mon.3.14.3). Dante also understands that the “Church militant* is not 
a universal community; its authority is not recognized in two-thirds of the 
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world (3.13.7). If Gilson is correct, if the temporal Monarchy is modeled on a 
universal religious community, it is modeled not on the "Church as it is now," 
but on the City of God. Dante too has divided humanity into the City of God and 
the City of Man, but for Dante the City of Man, the “civilitas humani generis, * 
has its own natural dignity and excellence (1.2.8). Furthermore, Dante’s City 
of Man, the temporal Monarchy, is only imperfectly realized in the Roman Empire, 
just as the "Church as it is now" only imperfectly prefigures the City of God.’ 


When we put aside Book 2, the temporal Monarchy takes on a utopian 
character: for Gilson, the temporal Monarchy is a reflection of a universal 
community which cannot fully exist in the course of history. The identification 
of the Church with the City of God reveals how Dante could, on the one hand, 
assert that the Roman Empire was in fact the temporal Monarchy and, on the other 
hand, recognize that the Roman Empire and the temporal Monarchy are in practice 
fundamentally different. If we do not suppose that Dante recognizes the 
differences between temporal Monarchy and the Roman Empire, then we must suppose 
that when Dante quoted Cicero, he sought to conceal their difference of opinion 
on monarchy. We would have to suppose that Dante scavenged De officiis and other 
works for passages to support his thesis regardless of their original import. 
If we suppose Dante to have written in this manner, we would have to question 
both his honesty and his prudence. His honesty, because he tried to convince us 
that a certain account of Roman history is true even though all of his non-poetic 
sources contradict this account in some important respect. His prudence, because 
Dante’s quotations from the De officiis might easily inspire a reader to inquire 
into the works of Cicero, and, having read De officiis, he will then not accept 
Dante’s argument in Book 2. However, if Dante recognized and even acknowledged 
the differences between the temporal Monarchy and the Roman Empire, then perhaps 
Dante, by referring so often to De officiis, encouraged his reader to contemplate 
those differences. The latter mode of reading the Monarchia would be confirmed 
if Dante’s account of the Empire of Rome in some fashion repeated Cicero’s 
preference for the Republic. Insofar as Dante indicates the merit of the 
Republic of Rome as opposed to any monarchy, Dante acknowledges the inherent 
tension between the temporal Monarchy, as understood by philosophy in Book 1, and 
the Empire of the Roman Republic, as presented by poetic history in Book 2. 

The constant refrain of Book 1 of the Monarchia is that mankind is in the 
best condition when it is ruled by a single prince. Given the arguments of Book 
1 in general, it seems impossible that Dante would approve of any form of 
government besides a monarchy. Chapters 1.7 and 1.9 set out roughly the same 
principle: humankind must be ruled by the single Monarch in the same manner that 
the world is ruled by one God. Chapters 1.11 and 1.13 argue that because the 
Monarch rules over all mankind and has nothing left to desire, he is the most 
just man and cannot be subject to any unjust cupidity. This argument would not 
be valid if the Monarch had any peers; he must rule alone. In chapter 1.15, the 
insight underlying the previous arguments is asserted explicitly: "For being 
precedes unity, and unity goodness: being in the highest degree is unity in the 
highest degree, and unity in the highest degree is good... Wherefore it happens 
that to be a unity manifests itself as the root of what it is to be good, and to 
be many manifests itself as the root of what it is to be evil® (1.15.2). Dante 
follows Aristotle’s account of the thought of Pythagoras: ina table of opposed 
qualities, unity belongs with goodness and plurality belongs with evil. Dante 
quickly draws the political consequences of this abstract principle: humankind 


"Dante does not cite the City of God as one of his sources in Book 2. Under 
different circumstances in Book 3, however, Dante does quote the book and refers 
to it by name (3.4.7). Even if Dante does not explicitly refer to Augustine in 
Book 2, Augustine’s presence is felt. In Book 2, Dante is engaged in a polemic 
against those who claim that Rome obtained its preeminence “by the violence of 
arms" or by “usurpation" and not by "right": as Davis has pointed out, Dante is 
opposing Augustine’s view (2.1.2, 2.3.1; Davis, Italy, p.261). Augustine argued 
that the Roman Empire had never been a “*republic," that is, it was never governed 
with true justice (CG, II,21, XIX.21; p.61-3, p.699-700). 
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is good when it is in concord, and to be in concord, all of its wills must be 
subordinated to a single will, ‘domina et regulatrix® (1.15.9). The good 
government of humankind consists in the rule of a single, just will. 

Furthermore, the necessity of a single ruling will appears to apply not 
simply to the government of humankind, but to all human associations: “just as 
one man is in the best condition as much in the soul as in the body when there 
is a certain concord, similarly the household, the city and kingdom, so also all 
humankind*® (1.15.9). By this argument one would judge that Dante advocates for 
every kind of human association a kind of kingship. In chapter 1.5, Dante sets 
out the “regulatrix" for every well governed association: the individual is 
ruled by the ‘intellectual power," the household by the “paterfamilias, or one 
holding his place," a kingdom by a king, and humankind by the “Monarch or 
Emperor*® (1.5.4-5, 9). Yet in the intervening associations, the quarter and the 
city, the ruler is not necessarily a single man. A quarter is ruled by someone 
appointed by another or by someone excelling the others and chosen with their 
consent (ex ipsis preheminentem consentietibus aliis, 1.5.6). A city, no matter 
whether it is well or ill governed, is ruled by a "regimen,* a government of some 
sort (1.5.7). In this case, the single ruling will is evidently not the will of 
a single person. Chapter 1.12 explains that the kingdoms and cities subordinate 
to the Monarch may be ruled well by one man, by a few, or by many (by a king, by 
aristocrats or "“optimates," or by "zealots of popular liberty," 1.12.9). So 
despite Dante’s presentation in chapter 1.15, in chapters 1.5 and 1.12 the 
concord which is the sign of a well governed association need not by secured by 
the rule of a single man. 

Since Dante’s philosophical preference for monarchic rule, the rule of a 
single man, does not necessarily apply to cities and parts of cities, it need not 
apply to the imperial city, Rome. Throughout Book 2 Dante states that it was the 
"populus Romanus" that acquired the Empire. For Dante the term “populus" seems 
to have a special connotation. The idea of "a people" can be expressed by two 
words used in the Monarchia: gens and populus. The words carry different 
associations: while gens often refers to a people subject to a king, populus is 
never used in that context (1.12.11, 2.8.33).* For example, Dante calls a just 
government by many men a rule by "the zealots of popular liberty"; a populus 
loves its freedom and participates in its own government. Dante equates the 
Roman “people* with Rome‘s "citizens" (cives eius sive populus), and he elsewhere 
warns that the "citizens are not for the sake of the consuls” rather “the consuls 
for the sake of the citizens" (2.6.8, 1.12.11). 

In two chapters of Book 2, Dante implies that a city or people ruled by a 
king could not have acquired the Empire. Chapter 2.6 discusses why an entire 
"people" is necessary for acquiring an empire. According to Dante, because 
nature is never deficient, if humankind has an end by nature, as was argued in 
chapter 1.3, then nature must also provide the means to achieve that end. “And 
since nature cannot achieve this end with one man, because [this end] requires 
many operations which require a multitude [of men] for the [diverse] operations, 
it is necessary that nature produce a multitude of men appointed to the diverse 
operations" (2.6.6). Although the Monarchy is the rule of one man, it cannot be 
accomplished by one man. Therefore, nature has chosen a single people to rule: 
"Because of which we see that indeed not only singular men, but even peoples are 
born fit to rule, and other peoples to be subject and serve, as the Philosopher 
adds in the Politics" (2.6.7). Given that a people, a multitude, is necessary 
for acquiring an empire, there appears to be a contradiction inherent in Dante’s 
formulation of the question of Book 2: how could the “Roman people,” a ruling 
multitude, assume "the office of the Monarchy," the office of a single, best man? 

Chapter 2.8 suggests that the people which acquires an empire cannot be 
ruled by a king. Dante argues that “the people which prevails in the athletic 
contests for the empire of the world prevails by divine judgement" (2.8.1). 
Dante portrays world history as a race for world empire between six contestants: 
Ninus, king of the Assyrians; Vesoges, king of Egypt; Cyrus, king of the 
Persians; Xerxes, king of Persia; Alexander, the Macedonian king; and Rome. 


®SDante does speak of Numa as "king of the Romans" (2.4.5). 
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In Dante’s portrayal, the contest is between five individuals and a city. In 
this list, Rome is unique in two respects: it was not ruled by a king and it 
succeeded. The coincidence of these two factors is not an accident. First, one 
might wonder at the absence of the Carthaginians from the list. As Dante notes 
elsewhere, only a miracle prevented Carthage from destroying Rome (2.4.9). Twice 
in chapter 2.8 Dante makes use of Orosius as an authority, and in this context 
Orosius judged the four great empires of history to be Babylon, Macedonia, Rome, 
and Carthage (p.44). Dante retains three of Orosius’s four choices (Dante refers 
to the Babylon as Assyria), yet he is silent about Carthage. Carthage, like 
Rome, was not a kingdom; had Dante included Carthage, Rome would not have been 
unique. 

In chapter 2.8, Dante does not explicitly credit Rome’s success to its 
republican government, but he does suggest that Macedonia failed because it was 
ruled by a king. Dante attributes Macedonia’s failure to the “wisdom of God®: 
"For you carried away Alexander from the contest as he tried to hinder his Roman 
competitor in the race, lest his temerity go further" (2.8.10). No mention is 
made of republics or kingdoms: Macedonia failed because Alexander died, or was 
removed by God, when he first tried to assert his superiority over Rome. Dante 
notes, *“Alexander..., when he recommended surrender to Roman legates, was ruined 
in Egypt in the middle of his course, as Livy narrates, before the Romans 
responded* (2.8.8). If one pursues Dante’s lead and turns to Livy, one discovers 
that Livy also describes an imaginary competition between Alexander and Rome. 
In the midst of this unusual:digression, Livy argues that even if Alexander had 
lived to turn west, he would not have defeated Rome. A digression that begins 
as a comparison of Alexander with a single Roman consul, Papirius Cursor, becomes 
a comparison of a single king with the Roman Senate, "an assembly of kings" 
(p.240, Book 9, 417): 


[Alexander] would have run greater risks than [the Roman generals] would, 
seeing that the Macedonians had only a single Alexander, who was not only 
exposed to many dangers but also placed himself in their way, while there 
would have been many Romans who could have been his match in glory or in 
the magnitude of their exploits, each one of which could have lived and 
died as his own destiny ruled, without endangering the State. (p.242, Book 
9, 418). 


A similar theme is suggested in Dante’s account: whereas the first four kings 
who sought Empire were defeated in battle, Alexander, although undefeated, died 
in his youth. Nothing separated Macedonia from the Empire reserved for Rome 
except that Macedonia had no one to continue Alexander’s work. As Dante argued 
two chapters previously, the Empire is a task not for a single man, but for a 
people, a body of citizens. 

In the same passage of Book 8, Dante’s quotation from Lucan’s Pharsalia 
indicates why a kingdom cannot extend its success beyond the life of its greatest 
king: the heirs rarely inherit the ability of the ancestor who acquired the 
kingdom. Dante quotes Lucan apparently for no other reason than to prove that 
Alexander was in Egypt when he died. The proof is surprising for two reasons: 
first, because where Alexander died has no bearing on the argument of the 
chapter, and, second, because Alexander did not die in Egypt. In fact, elsewhere 
in the Pharsalia Lucan notes that Alexander died in Babylon (10.46). In any 
case, under this pretext Dante quotes the lines in which Lucan, “attacks Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt": 


Last offspring, soon to perish, of the stock of Lagus, 
degenerate and soon to yield the sceptre to your impure (inceste) sister, 
though you preserve the Macedonian in consecrated cave (8.692-4; Mon.2.8.9) 


Although Dante does not discuss the governments of Rome and Macedonia, with this 
quote he does note that just as Rome was on the verge of completing its Empire, 
the line of Alexander had become weak and degenerate. While, as Dante shows us 
in chapter 2.5, the Republic continually found capable leaders amongst its 
citizens, the line of Alexander never saw his like again. As Dante wrote about 
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kings and princes in the Purgatory, "Rarely does human worth rise through the 
branches* (7.121-2). Even if Macedonia or Egypt had raised another Alexander, 
he would not have sufficed: in Dante’s account, the Persians sought the Empire 
twice, under Cyrus and under Xerxes, and still they failed (2.8.6-7). 


In the chapters where Dante argues from reason and history rather than from 
Scripture, chapters 2-9 of Book 2, Dante does not once mention Augustus or any 
other Emperor. As Dante celebrates the acquisition of the Empire by the Roman 
people, he indirectly commends the Republic which made the acquisitions before 
the principate of Augustus. In praising the Republic, he implies that the Roman 
Empire and the temporal Monarchy cannot strictly speaking be equated. If the 
temporal Monarchy is the best imaginable regime, a utopia, the Roman Republic 
with its Empire is the best practicable regime. The question, however, arises: 
why would Dante indicate the differences between the Roman Empire and the 
temporal Monarchy only with crafty references and tacit signs? 

Insofar as Dante is moved to write by immediate political concerns, it is 
generally agreed that he has taken the side of the Empire against the Papacy. 
In the Italy of Dante’s day, the only republics were the "communes," free cities 
like Florence which were for the most part allied with the Church against the 
Emperor. Furthermore, although the medieval Emperors were elected, the medieval 
Roman Empire was no republic. The power of each Emperor depended primarily on 
the possessions and titles he had previously inherited. In order for Dante to 
achieve his political designs, such as confining the power of the Church in 
secular affairs, Dante needed to understate the superiority of republics over 
kingdoms. Since Dante unites the Augustan principate with the temporal Monarchy 
and then presents this hybrid as the medieval Empire’s true inheritance, frank 
discussion of the virtues of the Roman Republic would only have sullied this 
salutary poetic history. 

Yet the reasons for discussing the Republic quietly are not only political. 
The treatise is engaged less ina battle for Italy than in a battle for the minds 
of men: on this battlefield, a pragmatic defense of republicanism would have 
been a less formidable champion than the unrealizable goal of the temporal 
Monarchy. According to Dante, the purpose of the temporal Monarchy is to always 
actualize the entire potential of humankind. It is a terrestrial end to be 
accomplished by terrestrial means; faith is not required. Even if the temporal 
Monarchy is never achieved, by leading other men to consider the nature of the 
Monarchy, Dante summons his readers to enter into the universal community of 
humankind as Cicero understood it. When their teachers are Aristotle, Cicero, 
and Euclid, they enter into this community of reason and speech, not as Italians, 
nor as Christians, but as human beings. 

If the treatise had frankly discussed the practical virtues of the 
Republic, this discussion would have diminished the luster of the temporal 
Monarchy and thus undermined Dante’s foundation of a community of speech and 
reason. Nevertheless, had the treatise equated the temporal Monarchy with the 
Augustan principate without any reservations whatsoever, the utopian character 
of the temporal Monarchy would have remained indiscernible. The signs which 
recommend the Republic serve to undermine quietly the salutary myth that the 
Augustan principate was the temporal Monarchy. In contrast with the 
contemplation of the temporal Monarchy in Books 1 and 3, the peetic history of 
Book 2 is a provincial affair: when Dante asserts that the Roman Empire was in 
fact the temporal Monarchy, he makes the age of Augustus into a golden age to be 
restored. But this historical fiction appeals only to those who look back upon 
the age of Augustus as part of their own past. While Aristotle is known simply 
as “the Philosopher," Virgil is known not as “the Poet," but as “our Poet.* 
Virgil’s fiction about the destiny of Rome is reconstructed by Dante for the sake 
of the Italians, that is, the Romans broadly understood. 
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In honor of Professor Henry J. Abraham 


I doubt that Henry Abraham will agree with the thesis presented in the following 


paper; I am sure that he will not agree with the title. But I am confident that he will 


welcome its presence and encourage it development. Intellectually always open and honest, 


he regularly insisted that if you can defend it, do it. We shall see if the thesis has been 
defended. 

As my teacher, mentor, friend, and fellow devotee of the world of opera, "HJA” has 
for more than 20 years permitted me to be the beneficiary of his wisdom, warmth, wit, 
enthusiasm, and support. In this I am blessed and forever grateful to him. This will be said 
by all his "children" of his "other marriage"--his profession, where he is world-renowned as 
a great teacher and scholar and the noblest work of art. 

Congratulations to him and his family for a lifetime of magnificent achievements--of 


which, I am sure, we shall see more to come--perhaps a debut at la Fenice. 
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Introduction 

Dismantling a way of life which a society has practiced for generations is a painful 
and unsettling endeavor that produces dislocations and unpredictable and sometimes ironic 
results. The Supreme Court’s conclusions in Brown v. Board of Education I and II (1954- 
55), together, created a mandate to remedy the wrongs of centuries of racial segregation and 
its consequent subjugation.' The Court’s orders, and the reasoning upon which they had 
been constructed, provoked political opposition in some quarters and support in others, as 
well as an outpouring of scholarly criticism, most of which focused on the larger question of 
the role of the Court in American government. The criticism intensified and the debate 
widened during the later years of the Warren Court. A veritable volcano of intense scholarly 
and polemical exchanges exploded within and without the profession immediately following 
the Court’s discovery of the "right to privacy,” especially as it was later extended to embrace 
a woman’s right to abort a fetus. 

Another dislocation resulted from the collapse of the American economy in the midst 
of the Great Depression, when the administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt experimented 
with "pragmatic" solutions designed to do something, anything, to rescue the nation from 
economic ruin. The economic hardship then endured differed profoundly from what 
succeeding generations of Americans have suffered: unemployment figures for the second 


half of George Bush’s presidency, for instance, hovered just over 7% of the total work force 


and no doubt contributed to Mr. Bush’s failure to win re-election; but during the Great 


Depression as many as 25% of households had been without a "breadwinner." Remedies 


'347 U.S. 483; 349 U.S. 294. 
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were needed, even if untried and unfamiliar, but as they were very much contrary to the 
laissez-faire liberalism venerated by the bench and bar, these programs were destined for an 
inhospitable reception from the judiciary. 

The majority of justices on the Supreme Court in 1935 and 1936 were hostile to 
social planning and left the New Deal in ruins. To support their very negative reaction, the 
justices summoned from previous cases judicially created doctrines that severely restricted 
governmental authority over the economy. The Court could have invoked other, equally 
developed and available doctrines or tests of its own making to save the government’s 
measures.” The reactionary Court in 1935-36, instead, dug in its heels to protect the 
established order. 

Without a change in membership, however, in 1937 the Court surrendered to what 
was an unmistakable threat from an extremely powerful president. The “switch,” which was 
followed by abdication of judicial review from the whole field of federal regulation of the 
economy, was induced not by the Court’s reassessment of its legal reasoning but by a 
collision between one set of results wanted by judges steeped in the values of a world 
destroyed and another set of progressive results manifestly desired in the democratic process 
by elected representatives who were determined to assure the nation’s welfare. Soon after 


the "revolution," in fact, the Court--in a subtle, indirect, but undisguised bulletin--announced 


a new judicial agenda.’ Judicial authority henceforth would be frugally reserved to protect 


? E.g., The Shreveport Rate Case, 234 U.S. 342 (1914) and Stafford v. Wallace, 258 
U.S. 495 (1922). 


3United States v. Carolene Products Co., 304 U.S. 144 (1938), Footnote #4 (perhaps the 
most famous and influential footnote in American constitutional history). 
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powerless minorities (which the property-obsessed Court had earlier all but ignored), 
political rights, and "fundamental" values fixed specifically in the text of the Constitution. 
All this was engineered without the slightest change in the text of the Constitution. 

This tale of the Court’s last hurrah in protecting property rights against the rising tide 
of the regulatory state, of course, is today all very trite; every instructor in constitutional law 
courses can without notes recount most of the details of this instructive episode, and it is one 
of the few stories reasonably well remembered by undergraduates enrolled in these courses. 
The ultimate lesson this story teaches, however, has apparently never been completely 
learned: that the Supreme Court is a very political institution whose responsibility in 
constitutional interpretation (and statutory construction) is more political than judicial, that 
the results achieved by the Court are every bit as important, if not more so, than the virtue 
or authenticity of the process employed to reach those results. The myths, fictions, and 
illusions about the Court and judicial review still linger, and the justices themselves exert 
little effort to expose reality because those fantasies enshrine the institution and undergird the 


power the Court wields as a participant in the public policymaking process of American 


government. Recall, for instance, the outraged Chief Justice William H. Rehnquist when the 


details of Justice Thurgood Marshall’s records and memoranda were released to the public 
through the Library of Congress. 

Between his stint as Attorney General and Associate Justice of the United States, 
Robert H. Jackson published a book in which he critically recounted the Court’s 


confrontation with F.D.R.’s recovery program and the judiciary’s ultimate capitulation to the 
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political process.* Among many insights was the recognition of a simple but telling 


characteristic of "law" and "judging," or at least the myth of both: "The entire philosophy, 


interest, and training of the legal profession tend toward conservatism. . . . Its method of 
thinking, accepted by no other profession, cultivates a supreme respect for the past, and its 
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order."” When ruling on legal challenges to governmental experiments in managing social 


problems generated by breakthroughs in technology or circumstances never before 
contemplated, the Supreme Court, by profession, looks to the past for authoritative guidance. 
Yet we know that the past cannot be very illuminating regarding matters unforeseen, and that 
judges must inescapably be creative--whether ruling for one side or the other in any given 
case. 

Contemporary justices sometimes admit this but insist on the illusion that creativity 
does not entail lawmaking. Justice Antonin Scalia reinforces the fantasy when he makes 
statements such as this (which was joined by two other justices): 

I am not so naive (nor do I think our forebears were) as to be unaware that judges in 

a real sense "make" law. But they make it as judges make it, which is to say as 


though they were "finding" it--discerning what the law is, rather than decreeing what 
it is today changed to, or what it will tomorrow be.° 


‘Robert H. Jackson, The Struggle for Judicial Supremacy: A Study of a Crisis in 
American Power Politics (New York: Vintage Books, 1941). For a slightly revisionist 
account of that "crisis," see Richard A. Maidment, The Judicial Response to the New Deal: 
The United States Supreme Court and Economic Regulation: 1934-1936 (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1991). 


‘Jackson, pp. 313-14. 


‘James B. Beam Distilling Co. v. Georgia, 111 §.Ct. 2439, 2450-51 (1991) [emphasis in 
original]. 
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Exercised by unelected and basically life-tenured lawyers, judicial review is not 
democratic, and so long as we define our system of government as a democracy, judicial 
review can never comfortably fit within that system. The reconciliation comes through the 
myth, the fantasy, that the Court’s refusal to follow the will of the democratic process is 
commanded by the “higher law" of the Constitution; that apolitical judges are endowed with 
a peculiar capacity to discern and enforce that Constitution against a wayward democracy. 
This is what the prodigious Alexander Hamilton, in Federalist Paper 78, tried to sell to New 
Yorkers suspicious of the newly proposed Constitution: 

Nor does this conclusion by any means suppose a superiority of the judicial to the 

legislative power. It only supposes that the power of the people is superior to both, 

and that where the will of the legislature, declared in its statutes, stands in opposition 
to that of the people, declared in the Constitution, the judges ought to be governed by 
the latter rather than the former. 
Chief Justice John Marshall repeated the same argument (and in nearly the identical words) 
in his exegesis on judicial review in Marbury v. Madison (1803) which officially laid the 
foundation for judicial review. 

But Legal Realists, judicial Behavioralists, and the Critical Legal Studies movement-- 
as well as others--have flooded the field of public law with expositions that the reconciliation 
imagined by Hamilton and Marshall has always been a fake. Yet the mirage endures: 
President Richard Nixon promised to appoint "strict constructionists" (three of whom helped 


to fashion the right to abortion); Presidents Ronald Reagan and George Bush pledged to send 


to the Court only those who would interpret, not make, the law; and Mr. Bush could say in 


public without a grin or a smile that Clarence Thomas was then the most qualified person in 
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the United States to fill a vacancy on the High Court.’ Senator Orrin G. Hatch sang his 
familiar tune in the early rounds of Senate confirmation hearings regarding President Bill 
Clinton’s nomination of Ruth Bader Ginsburg to replace the retiring Justice Byron White: 

Under our system, a Supreme Court justice should interpret the law, and not legislate 

his or her own policy preferences from the bench. The role of the judicial branch is 

to enforce the provisions of the Constitution and the laws we enact in Congress as 
their meaning was originally intended by the framers. Any other philosophy of 
judging requires unelected Federal judges to impose their own personal views on the 

American people in the guise of construing the Constitution and Federal statutes. 

There is no way around this conclusion. Such an approach is judicial activism, plain 

and simple, and it is wrong, whether it comes from the political left, or whether it 

comes from the political right.* 

This oration from an articulate politician is paradoxically powerful because it 
expresses a myth about what the Court should do and the truth about what it actually does-- 
and cannot help but do--"legislate from the bench.” It reveals the mystique in which the 
public, much of the profession, and certainly politicians--at least in their public 
pronouncements--view the Court’s prestigious place in the American polity. Justice Scalia 


reinforces the illusion today: "To hold a governmental act to be unconstitutional is not to 


announce that we forbid it, but that the Constitution forbids it."® 


In a thoroughly political sense Judge Thomas was the most qualified: he was an ultra- 
conservative black Republican lawyer who had been groomed to replace the aging and ill 
Thurgood Marshall by the Bush administration’s controversial appointment of Thomas in 
1989 to the Court of Appeals for the D.C. Circuit. 


* As quoted in the New York Times, July 21, 1993. The ingenuousness--or sheer 
hypocrisy--of this lofty statement is that Hatch voted to confirm Ginsburg even though as an 
advocate in the 1970’s she had induced the Supreme Court to amend the Equal Protection 
Clause to cover gender-based classifications; she also publicly supported the constitutional 
right of abortion, the creation of which Hatch has interminably condemned as the most 
pristine form of "judicial activism, plain and simple." 


*American Trucking Associations v. Smith, 496 U.S. 167, 201 (1990) [emphasis in 
original]. 
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Some scholars genuinely believe that a satisfactory measure of objectivity--such as 
“original intent" or the "text" of the document, even if only "moderately" construed--is not 
only necessary but ascertainable as a means to justify, and thus to limit, judicial review of 
democratic policy choices.’° Indeed, former Judge Robert Bork insists that even if those 
who produced the original Constitution did not envision "original intent" either as a 
possibility or as a required restraint on later generations construing the Constitution, modern 
justices are nonetheless obligated to discover and to adhere to original meaning." 

Hermeneutics, fragmentary and often unreliable historical records, multiplicity of so- 
called "framers," uncertainty as to who counts as a "framer," what priority should be 
assigned to which "framers"--all combine to cast what appears to be fatal doubt on the 
feasibility of original meaning, wherever it may be hidden.'* Rejecting these criticisms, 
Bork demands that original intent is the only legitimate justification for judicial review in the 
American democratic system: 

[I]f we are to have judicial review, and if the Constitution is to be law, so that the 


judge does not freely impose his or her own values, then the only way to do that is to 
root that law in the intentions of the founders. There is no other source of legitimacy. 


‘See Robert H. Bork, The Tempting of America: The Political Seduction of the Law 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1990); Leslie Friedman Goldstein, In Defense of the Text: 
Democracy and Constitutional Theory (Savage, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 1991). 


“Bork, pp. 154-55. 


"7A sophisticated response to some of these objections can be found in Richard S. Kay, 
"Adherence to the Original Intentions in Constitutional Adjudication: Three Objections and 
Responses," 82 Northwestern University Law Review 226 (1988). But see also Leonard 
Levy, Original Intent and the Framers’ Constitution (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1988) and J. H. Hutson, "The Creation of the Constitution: The Integrity of the 
Documentary Record," 65 Texas Law Review 1 (1986). 
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There is no other way that we can say at least in extreme cases that the judge has 

gone off the reservation." 

If the search for original intent is fiction, as it seems clear that it is, Bork’s message amounts 
to this: Even if there is no Santa Claus, a conscientious judge must still invent and believe in 
him. 

While the legitimacy of judicial review unfolds within the intersection of the validity 
of the process and the results effectuated by jurists, Bork and his followers assign absolute 
weight to the purity of the process. The polity expects--indeed, demands, as the Nine Old 
Men conceded--tenable and just results as much as, if not more than, some ideal process of 
adjudication. Bork, especially, should understand this attribute of the constitutional order, as 
it was verified in his unsuccessful bid to serve on the Supreme Court. Like the man in a 
white hat riding a white horse into town to save the people from a handful of corrupt 
outlaws, Bork had relentlessly criticized judicial imposition of the right of privacy upon the 
democratic process. The people’s response in 1987 was to hang him and applaud the 
outlaws. 

The process of judicial review, in fact, has been anything but pure in the history of 
the Court’s work. It is highly political, but the politics must be disguised by the myth; and 
since anyone can expose the myth, the Court often founders as a pathological institution, 
deviating from expectations of what a healthy judicial institution should be all about. The 


Court’s indulgence in the myth is best illustrated in one of the least examined fields: 


"Remarks made at the judicial conference of the Court of Appeals for the Federal 
Circuit, May 8, 1987. See 119 F.R.D. 45, 68 (1988) [emphasis added]. 


congressional power to tax. The fiction is that Congress may tax only to raise revenue; any 
regulations of human behavior in the tax laws are constitutional only if they are incidental 
and reasonably related to the collection of the tax. With this fatuous pretense, the Court 
abandoned review of the taxing power.'* 

Constitutional history bestows a legacy of important, and often lofty pronouncements 
such as those accompanying the Warren Court’s destruction of the "separate but equal" 


doctrine (itself a creation of an earlier Court). But the Court’s compelling moral 


protestations exist side-by-side with myths, fictions, fantasies, fakes, and incomprehensible, 


inscrutable, and vulnerable doctrines and claims designed to defend a variety of judicially 
crafted results and policies that please some, outrage others, and are immaterial to most. 

The law reviews are replete with relentless professional criticism by scholars who have 
developed reputations exposing the analytical flaws and failings of the process available to an 
institution impelled by profession to look backwards when called upon to resolve many of a 
dynamic society’s most vexing and profound problems. I will return to this concern, but 


first I want to address a celebrated, but deceptive, emblem of judicial review. 


The Myth of Judicial Supremacy 
The "counter-majoritarian difficulty" was Alexander Bickel’s phrasing of the problem 
of reconciling judicial review with American democracy. Bickel knew that discovering 


Hamilton’s constitutional will of the people from the openness of the bare text of the 


'*See United States v. Kahriger, 345 U.S. 22 (1953). 
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document or from original intent, however or wherever hidden in the founding period, was-- 
in the kinds of protracted lawsuits that are managed all the way to the Supreme Court-- 
impossible. There would be no practical difficulty, perhaps, if the Court’s interdiction of the 
democratic policymaking process amounted to no more than occasional interferences which 
the forces of democracy could easily brush aside, ignore, or treat merely as advice or even 
admonition from the lawyers on the Court. But the difficulty was systemic and fundamental, 
according to Bickel; what troubled him and most other scholars attempting theoretically to 
harmonize judicial review with democracy is the argument that judicial review means judicial 
supremacy with respect to the meaning of the Constitution of the United States. And Bickel 
and almost every other judicial scholar attribute the source and alleged defense of judicial 
supremacy to Chief Justice John Marshall’s reasoning which the savvy jurist crafted to 
handle a highly political and, for him, no-win situation, in Marbury v. Madison (1803). If 
judicial supremacy is a reality, the counter-majoritarian difficulty becomes extremely difficult 
to accept in a democracy where original intent is impossible to find and the text of the 
document merely raises, rather than settles, constitutional questions. As Bickel rightly 
remarked, "nothing can alter the essential reality that judicial review is a deviant institution 
in American democracy."!* Obviously we are not here concerned with the "case" of clarity 
that is never to become a lawsuit--for instance, where mathematically precise terms in the 


document leave no doubt as to meaning and thus provide no incentive to litigate."° 


'S Alexander M. Bickel, The Least Dangerous Branch (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1962), p. 18. 


'°No one, we may presume, would argue that the 22nd Amendment could be understood 
through any theory to authorize a third presidential term for even as popular a modern 
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Bickel recognized the idea of supreme judicial review as an aberration, no matter how 


it is contemplated, but he believed that such supremacy could be justified, if at all, only if 


the Court’s impedance of the democratic process is based on "enduring" values or principles. 
Bork, too, recognized a place for principles, but only if neutrally derived, not just 
consistently applied, and to Bork the derivation meant confinement to the values expressed 
200 years ago by the founders.'’? This whole enterprise of principled adjudication based on 
"enduring values" that are not refracted by the judges’ own ideological lenses, has been 
sufficiently criticized as to question its practicality, and certainly this is not the place to 
review any of the arguments.'* Let us assume, instead, that justices, even very elderly 

ones, can, indeed, locate "enduring values" and can then resolve contentious lawsuits arising 
in a rapidly changing society through principled application of those values. How supreme is 


the Supreme Court in matters of constitutional law? 


president as Ronald Reagan, or that Article I could be construed to permit a legal resident of 
Dallas to represent in the United States Senate the people of Delaware. Herbert Storing, 
however, once recounted the complaint of an ardent Anti-Federalist who literally construed 
the "every second year" condition of electoral accountability in the House of Representatives 
as a guarantee of life tenure for elected Representatives, for the Anti-Federalist asked: "how 
many second years are there?" [Recalled from one of Professor Storing’s professional panel 
presentations. ] 


'7Compare Bork, "Neutral Principles and Some First Amendment Problems," 47 Indiana 
Law Journal 21 (1971) with Herbert Wechsler, "Toward Neutral Principles of Constitutional 
Law," 73 Harvard Law Review 1 (1959). 


"For example, see John Hart Ely, Democracy and Distrust (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
University Press, 1982), pp. 43-72; Mark Tushnet, "Following the Rules Laid Down: A 
Critique of Interpretivism and Neutral Principles," 96 Harvard Law Review 781 (1983). 
Even Bickel himself conceded that the Court was not up to the task. Bickel, The Supreme 
Court and the Idea of Progress (New York: Harper and Row, 1968), p. 99. 


i 
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In fact, only four times in the course of American history has the Court expressly 
staked its claim that its voice in the constitutional debate is paramount, and only in relatively 
very recent cases: Cooper v. Aaron (1958) where the Court confronted a defiantly 
obstreperous southern governor politically exploiting the "massive resistance" to the Court’s 
desegregation order; Baker v. Carr (1962), when the Court felt ready to rectify 
malapportionment after decades of abstention; Powell v. McCormack (1969), involving 
qualifications for membership in the House of Representatives; and United States v. Nixon 
(1974) when a politically defeated and desperate president proclaimed his duty to obey only a 
"definitive" ruling of the Court.’ 

Yet the Court’s work frequently contradicts the claim that its pronouncements on 


constitutional matters bind the rest of the political order. Indeed, the political order has 


rejected any such claim, and so in many ways has the Court itself. Opposition to judicial 


supremacy had been expressed by great presidents such as Thomas Jefferson, Andrew 
Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, and Franklin Roosevelt; and that opposition at times doubtless 
affected the behavior of the Court. Had Mr. Nixon found himself in a position of power 
when confronted with the subpoena to surrender the fateful tapes, the Court’s bravado might 
have been suitably tempered. 

Marbury is almost universally understood to have argued for judicial supremacy; 
Marshall’s reasoning is equally universally dismissed as insufficient to support the 
proposition. But it is difficult to ascribe to Marbury the weighty declaration that the Court’s 


interpretation of the Constitution is to be obeyed as the highest law by all components of the 


19358 U.S. 1, 369 U.S. 186, 395 U.S. 486, and 418 U.S. 683, respectively. 
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political order, especially in view of the Chief Justice’s failure in the case explicitly ever to 


claim supremacy and in mind of the political dilemma he faced. Unless we are to attribute 


uncommon megalomania to Marshall in his duel with his powerful nemesis occupying the 


presidency, the most that can be extracted from the syllogism in Marbury is 
"departmentalism": the Constitution is written as higher law than ordinary acts of Congress; 
the judicial department--as do the others--takes an oath to support the Constitution; therefore 
the judiciary cannot consistently with the oath enforce official actions by other branches that 
contravene the Constitution. 

But the notion of judicial supremacy has somehow been woven by scholars and judges 
into the interstices of Marbury’s modest deduction. Presumably as a nation we are inherently 
uncomfortable with the possibility of contrary versions of the Constitution that are likely to 
emerge in a system where each department is supreme within its own sphere of competence. 
Also, our legal culture and aspirations crave certainty and consistency in the law.*” Some 
appropriate institution, therefore, must be final, and presumably the judiciary is the most 
suitable institution to bear the burden. But if so, it is the "cult of the robe," not logic, that 


supports judicial responsibility .”! 


*But see J. Woodford Howard, Courts of Appeals in the Federal Judicial System: A 
Study of the Second, Fifth, and District of Columbia Circuits (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1981). 


*!In a written Constitution reinforced by the accessible intent of the framers, why, after 
all, would there be any contradictions, inconsistencies, or uncertainties? In his 
Commentaries on The Constitution of the United States (Boston: Little & Brown, 1851), § 
426, Joseph Story told the fairy tale: 

Temporary delusions, prejudices, excitements, and objects have irresistible influence 
in mere questions of policy. And the policy of one age may ill suit the wishes or 
policy of another. The constitution is not subject to such fluctuations. It should be, 


When a unanimous Court led by Chief Justice Warren Burger--minus the recused 
Justice Rehnquist--responded to President Nixon with a double reminder of judicial 
supremacy (with two inapt references to Marbury), the Court addressed an unprecedented 
assertion of executive privilege by a discredited president; the Court heroically proclaimed 
itself the "ultimate interpreter" of the Constitution.” In the process the Court had 
recognized constitutional moorings for "executive privilege," even though the text is silent on 
the matter; and the Court expressly held that a sitting president can be sued, despite 
Marbury’s notion that when the president is acting in his discretionary, administrative 


capacity he is not to be held accountable for his actions in any court of law.” 


so far at least as human infirmity will allow, not dependent upon the passions or 
parties of particular times, but the same yesterday, to-day, and forever [emphasis 
supplied]. 


But when arguing for the constitutionality of Supreme Court review over state court 
judgments on federal questions, a politically astute Justice Story dropped the fable in the face 
of political necessity: 
Judges of equal learning and integrity, in different states, might differently interpret a 
statute, or a treaty of the United States, or even the constitution itself: if there were 
no revising authority to control these jarring and discordant judgments, and harmonize 
them into uniformity, the laws, the treaties and the constitution of the United States 
would be different in different states. 
Martin v. Hunter’s Lessee, 1 Wheat. 304, 348 (1816). 


United States v. Nixon, 418 U.S. 683 (1974). For a trenchant exposition of the 
weakness of the Court’s reliance on Marbury in Nixon, see Gerald Gunther, "Judicial 
Hegemony and Legislative Autonomy: The Nixon Case and the Impeachment Process," 22 
U.C.L.A. Law Review 30, 31-35 (1974). 


* After the dust had settled and Mr. Nixon was busy with other pursuits, the Court paid 
little heed to executive accountability in court when, without textual or, according to the four 
dissenters, any support, it created absolute presidential immunity from civil liability. Nixon 
v. Fitzgerald, 457 U.S. 731 (1982). 
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The black-robed heroes seemed to be the primary beneficiaries of the Watergate 
scandal that destroyed a president less than two years after he had savored re-electoral 
triumph in one of the widest margins of victory in American history. In its response to 
Nixon’s ambitious gamble, the Court was equal to the task: its unanimous proclamation that 
not even the president was above the law appealed to an anxiously awaiting nation. And 
hoping for the "definitive" ruling that would spare the country the ordeal of impeachment 
proceedings, the public welcomed the Court’s declaration of judicial supremacy. The 
Court’s image had never been more magnificent. 

Judicial supremacy, however, was the last thing on the Court’s mind just a few 
months before its mighty pronouncement in the Nixon case. In an opinion written also by 
Chief Justice Burger, a bare majority of the Court dismissed a suit brought by a man seeking 
the disclosure of the CIA’s secret budget. Article I, §9, clause 7, of the Constitution 
requires that "a Regular Statement and Account of the Receipts and Expenditures of all 
public Money shall be published from time to time." In United States v. Richardson the 
Court exploited the defects of the Flast test contrived by the Warren Court in 1968 allegedly 
to measure "standing to sue” in taxpayer/citizen suits challenging federal expenditures. 


Richardson failed to meet the criteria of Flast, and his challenge was thus aborted.” 


*418 U.S. 166 (1974). Flast v. Cohen, 392 U.S. 83 (1968), made an exception for 
Establishment Clause challenges to the absolute Frothingham barrier to suits brought by 
taxpayers qua taxpayers. The Flast "test" has nothing to do with "standing" as injury; 
instead, it focuses on the form of both the expenditure and the constitutional challenge. The 
Court thus easily dismissed Richardson since the structure of his lawsuit did not fit the Flast 
criteria (even though Mrs. Flast suffered no more injury than he did). 
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But the striking message is that Burger’s opinion seemed thoroughly hostile to the 
idea that the Court somehow could be counted on to enforce the Constitution as its "ultimate 
interpreter." The question of budgetary disclosures, he concluded, is essentially a matter for 
Congress, that the enforcement of the Statement and Account clause is 

committed to the surveillance of Congress, and ultimately to the political process. . 

. The Constitution created a representative Government. . . . Slow, cumbersome, and 

unresponsive though the traditional electoral process may be thought at times, our 

system provides for changing members of the political branches when dissatisfied 
citizens convince a sufficient number of their fellow electors that elected 


representatives are delinquent in performing duties committed to them.” 


Dissenting in this case, Justice William O. Douglas, a critic of the Flast test itself, 


was a confirmed supremacist and the Court’s most liberal member. Exasperated, he 


wondered: "[I]f a taxpayer [like Richardson] may not raise the question, who may do so?" 
To Douglas, if a constitutional violation exists somewhere in the polity, the judiciary must be 
available to correct it; otherwise judicial supremacy is a chimera. 

That is exactly the point. The Court has stated that an indispensable attribute of a 
"case" properly before a federal court is the existence of "standing" (or "injury" to the party 
bringing the suit). The Constitution, however, mentions nothing about standing or injury; it 
invests the judiciary with the power to decide all "cases" and "controversies" including the 
kind of prominent constitutional controversy that bothered Richardson and many others. The 
"standing" requirement is the Court’s own creation, a threshold which the Court can raise or 


lower depending on the eagerness of the justices to hear a potential case before them. 


5418 U.S. at 179 (emphasis in original). 


6418 U.S. at 200 (Douglas, J., dissenting). 
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The doctrine of standing can therefore theoretically--and, as in Richardson, 
practically--refute the proposition that the Court is the "ultimate interpreter" of the 
Constitution. Suppose, for example, that the Arkansas legislature should reward its famous 
couple in the White House with titles of nobility, in clear violation of Article I, § 10, clause 
1, which declares that "No State shall . . . grant any Title of Nobility." In view of the 
Court’s own standing requirement, the federal judiciary would be--in theory, at least-- 
precluded from expressing its ultimate interpretation on the constitutional merits of the state’s 
action. If Richardson could not demonstrate the requisite "injury" in his challenge to the 
CIA, neither could opponents of Sir William and Lady Hillary. 

Even the Court under Chief Justice Warren occasionally repudiated the position of 
judicial supremacy. It repeatedly without explanation denied review of cases brought by 
young men challenging the constitutionality of the undeclared war then escalating in 
Vietnam.” Politically alert, at least six justices could always be counted on to avoid ruling 
on the matter; a minimum of four justices must consent to grant review. The official excuse 
would eventually be made: the issue presented in those cases involved a "nonjusticiable 
political question." 

The "political questions" doctrine stipulates that there are some constitutional 
questions that are best left to others to settle--either the President or Congress. An invention 
of a political Court, that doctrine, like standing, belittles the claim that the Court has a 
special role as interpreter of the Constitution. A confession that the judiciary is often not 


capable, for whatever reason, of deciding certain constitutional questions, it is a deflation of 


1See, e.g., Mora v. McNamara, 389 U.S. 934 (1967). 
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the myth that the Supreme Court has a special role as ultimate interpreter of the Constitution. 
Some commentators have cynically defined a political question as one which the Court just 
does not want to touch (like the Vietnam war). The Court itself has endeavored to formulate 
measures worthy of judicial circumstance, one of which posits that a political question exists 
where the Court is without "judicially manageable standards."** If there are no manageable 
judicial criteria to resolve the dispute presented, then a judicial pronouncement in such an 
instance might be thoroughly subjective, prone to the whims of a changing membership, and 
thus chaotic. 

But the Court’s dealings with an array of presumably justiciable constitutional 
concerns are chock full of caprice and inconsistency dreaded by those with lawyer-like 
expectations. One need only wade through the case law strewn about in fields such as 
"obscenity and pornography," "establishment of religion," "free exercise of religion,” "equal 
protection of the laws," "due process of law," "privacy," "unreasonable searches and 


seizures," "cruel and unusual punishments," to mention only the most conspicuous 
contemporary preoccupations of the Court. The Court’s work here has been thoroughly 
subjective and prone to the whims of changing judicial personnel. Never dismissed as 
"political questions," these are maelstroms in which the Court has undeniably been engulfed 


for decades. In short, whether there are manageable standards available is itself a subjective 


judicial choice. How does the Court know, for example, whether and when a fetus is a 


*8Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186, 217 (1962). Baker is the leading case in which the 
Court has defined the meaning of “political questions.” 
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person, or how unreasonable is a search, or when an explicit love scene in a film crosses 
over from beauty to pornography? 

The prospect of a political question surely loomed in the mind of James St. Clair as 
he assembled his briefs on behalf of the president in United States v. Nixon; for what 
yardsticks do judges have to evaluate whether confidential presidential conversations can 
without irreparable damage be made public? Nixon’s counsel was onto a plausible way out; 
the scope of executive privilege is a candidate for designation as a nonjusticiable question. 
But St. Clair’s client was politically finished, and the Court surely did not want to be blamed 
for a loophole which undoubtedly would have triggered impeachment and induced disrespect 
for the Court. 

A political question can also exist, the Court tells us, when the text of the 
Constitution itself assigns the resolution of the issue in question to another branch of the 
government. This, too, is an ambiguous, and thus readily manipulable criterion. For 
instance, soon after the Civil War, Congress, led by the radical. Republicans, hurried through 
the 13th, 14th, and 15th Amendments. Finishing the wording of each amendment was an 
explicit provision giving Congress "power to enforce" the terms of these constitutional 
changes. The phrasing utilized is nearly identical in all three amendments and is nowhere 
before used in the text of the document. A case could certainly be made, then, that the 
enforcement language was a proviso that these Civil War amendments were to be applied and 


enforced by Congress, not the judiciary.” During the Civil War, after all, the Court’s 


Congress, of course, was aware of the political questions doctrine, since the Court had 
developed it as early as Luther v. Borden, 7 How. 1 (1849), when found a political question 
in the Guaranty Clause of Article IV, Section 4. 
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prestige had plummeted; the institution had been disgraced and its power politically depleted 


because of the ill-fated disaster of Dred Scott. 

Had the Court withdrawn to the sidelines and left enforcement to Congress, America 
might have enjoyed almost a century head start in meeting its moral and legal obligation to 
remedy the wrongs of racial subjugation. It was the Supreme Court that nullified the Civil 
Rights Act of 1875.*° Politically recovered, the Court shot down broad anti-discrimination 
legislation passed by Congress based on its enforcement powers of the 13th and 14th 
Amendments. It would take another century before Congress would try again. Meanwhile, 
the 14th Amendment became one of the Court’s principal swords, wielded not to protect the 
newly freed slaves; the Court sapped almost completely all the potential of the Equal 
Protection Clause when it lamentably allowed and encouraged segregation with its 
ignominious "separate but equal doctrine."*' Instead, the Court mangled the 14th 
Amendment, particularly the Due Process Clause, judicially to create constitutional shelters 
for corporations and capitalism in the fight against progressive regulations. Only after the 
Court eventually lost that war when it met its master, Franklin Roosevelt, would it seriously 
invoke the 14th Amendment finally to protect those for whom it was intended, and others as 
well. The Court’s delay has surely contributed to the racial problems America confronts 
today. 

Article I, § 5 of the Constitution presents another candidate for the bin of political 


questions: "Each House shall be the Judge of the Elections, Returns, and Qualifications of its 


Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3 (1883). 


*'Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U.S. 537 (1896). 
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own Members. . ..". The Senate and the House of Representatives had always interpreted 
this as a textual commitment to each house to oversee the process of elections to the federal 
legislature and to the qualifications of those elected. Reelected in 1966 to his congressional 
seat from Harlem in New York City, the controversial Adam Clayton Powell, however, was 
excluded from taking his seat because the House of Representatives in a lopsided vote (307- 
116) concluded that he was not qualified to serve. Abundant evidence indicated that Powell, 
then chair of the House Education and Labor committee, had misused public funds; and there 
were other accusations as well. Excluded from the House, Powell sought judicial relief. 
Meanwhile, he had been reelected in 1968 and subsequently seated, but since he was seeking 


to collect his unpaid salary from the previous term, the Court which decided this case in 


1969 refused to treat the matter as moot.*” 


Rather than defer to the House of Representatives by simply treating Article I, § 5, as 
a “textual commitment" of the issue to that body, the Court instead used the occasion once 
again to pronounce itself the ultimate interpreter of the Constitution. Chief Justice Warren 
summed up the case: 

In other words, whether there is a "textually demonstrable constitutional commitment 

of the issue to a coordinate political department" [and] what is the scope of such 

commitment are questions we must resolve for the first time ... as the ultimate 

interpreter of the Constitution.*? 


It went on to conclude that Article I, § 2, requires only that elected representatives be of age, 


citizens, and residents of the states represented; and those are the only determinations that the 


*2 Powell v. McCormack, 395 U.S. 486 (1969). 
33305 U.S. at 521. 
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text of Article I, § 5, allows the House to make. Since Powell obviously met those 
requirements, the Court ruled in his favor. 

Of course, had the Court decreed Article I, § 5, to be a nonjusticiable political 
question, it would have equipped Congress with absolute (and thus unreviewable) discretion 
to exclude anyone otherwise duly elected--such as a Communist party member, a 
homosexual, or a politically incorrect rabble-rouser. But the action of the Court could not 
conceal the frailty of the "textual commitment” strand of the political question doctrine, 
especially in the hands of a crusading Court. In fact, the reasoning in Powell leaves nothing 
to the "textual commitment" ingredient of the political questions doctrine, for the Court--as 
ultimate interpreter--decides what the relevant text commits. 

The political question doctrine, in short, is vague and thoroughly amenable to the 
manipulations and calculations of the political appointees who compose the Supreme Court. 
Why, for instance, did the Court in Powell confidently assert its authority while just a year 


before (and again another year later) refuse to review constitutional challenges to the 


Vietnam war?** The arbitrary political questions doctrine serves as an open retreat 


available to the Court, an escape from decisions that it would prefer to avoid, for whatever 
reason. As useful as it may be in that capacity, it hardly helps fortify the claim that in our 
constitutional order the Supreme Court is the umpire behind the plate. The doctrine provides 
an institution whose duty is "to say what the law is" with selective refuge from controversy 


in politically awkward or unpleasant realms of policy. The judiciary, for example, is largely 


“See McArthur v. Clifford, 393 U.S. 1002 (1968) and Massachusetts v. Laird, 400 U.S. 
886 (1970). 
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silent in the constitutional debate deriving from America’s role in the world--not because the 
original intent of even the most farsighted founding fathers would be of no avail, but because 
the judiciary as an institution is incompetent politically to participate. While the Court has 
been disposed recently to resolve quarrels between Congress and the president in domestic 
affairs, it has kept notable distance from parallel disputes arising in foreign affairs. 

Even in situations involving neither standing nor political questions, the Court appears 
to have rejected the title of ultimate interpreter of the Constitution. The Warren Court had 
in Lassiter v. Northampton County Board of Elections (1959) unanimously ruled that literacy 
tests, if fairly applied by states as a condition for the franchise, did not collide with the 
guarantees of the 14th Amendment to the Constitution. In §4(e) of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, however, Congress--without stating a purpose or rationale in the statutory provision or 
in hearings preceding the law--suspended the application of state literacy tests to otherwise 
eligible registrants who had been educated through the sixth grade in an "American flag" 
school in which the language of instruction was other than English. This, in effect, 
enfranchised, against existing state policy, hundreds of thousands of Puerto Ricans living 
primarily in New York City. 

The Court in Katzenbach v. Morgan (1966) conceded that the complainant Morgan--a 
disgruntled New York voter who insisted that his vote was now "diluted"--had no standing to 


challenge §4(e), but the Court opted nonetheless to rule on his claim (Mr. Richardson, had 


he been made aware, might have stood appropriately agog). The Court then developed an 


argument sustaining Congress’s authority not only to enforce the provisions of the 14th 


Amendment, but also to alter the meaning ascribed to it by the Court. Without obligation to 


t 


supply any reason or explanation for its action, Congress was now empowered to revise 


constitutional meaning, to displace or circumvent the Court’s erstwhile unanimous position to 


the contrary.*° Justice John Marshall Harlan dissented, rightly wondering about the fate of 


judicial supremacy and speculating as to the ramifications of the Court’s cavalier embrace of 
what he could describe as no more than an ipse dixit issued by Congress.*° 

A final note on the reality of judicial supremacy stems from congressional reaction to 
the Court’s controversial holding in Immigration and Naturalization Service v. Chadha 
(1983), where the Court sweepingly invalidated the established and widely practiced 
"legislative veto."*” In nearly 200 statutory provisions in effect at the time of Chadha 
Congress provided for a legislative veto; the prominence of the practice revealed its 
importance to Congress as a means of assuring that its necessarily general delegation of 
powers to administrators would not amount to the wholesale transfer of the its law-making 
authority. Since Congress cannot realistically reduce legislation to minute details, it must 
confer substantial discretion upon agencies, commissions, and departments charged with 
implementing its laws. As Justice White complained in dissent, the legislative veto has 
become a necessary political invention through which Congress, in the age of the 


administrative state, "secures the accountability of executive and independent agencies."** 


35384 U.S. 641. 
46384 U.S. at 659-671 (Harlan, J., dissenting). 
7462 U.S. 919 (1983). 


8 462 U.S. at 968 (White, J., dissenting). 
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Louis Fisher has shown, however, that Congress has been very much determined to 


retain and expand the use of legislative vetoes. Since Chadha was decided, the national 


legislature has rampantly ignored the Court’s declaration of unconstitutionality. Almost 150 


new measures have been passed by Congress since 1983 enlisting the (a Ja Supreme Court) 


unconstitutional device. The ultimate interpreter construed the Constitution in a manner that 
has proven to be plainly “unacceptable to the political branches" and which has been 
consequently “eroded by open defiance" in Congress and executive agencies and 
departments.*? In this instance, the "deviant" nature of judicial review in a democracy has 


been reconciled through utter disregard. 


The Myth of Textualism 
Raoul Berger lit a fire under hundreds of scholars, especially liberals, when he 
published his Government by Judiciary (1977). Here was an advocate of judicial review 
who earlier had unearthed historical records to undermine Richard Nixon’s claims of 
"executive privilege" during the Watergate scandal.*' Now Berger was stating with his 
characteristically unshakable conviction that just about every contemporary holding of the 


Court was illegitimate--including the desegregation orders, the "incorporation" doctrine, as 


*Louis Fisher, American Constitutional Law (New York: McGraw Hill, 1990), pp. 280- 
283. 


“Raoul Berger, Government by Judiciary (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1977). 


*!See Raoul Berger, Congress v. the Supreme Court (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
University Press, 1969); Executive Privilege: A Constitutional Myth (Cambridge, Mass: 
Harvard University Press, 1974). 
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well as the abortion holding. The immediate scholarly reaction was voluminous, and it was 
almost universally critical; some of it dismissed Berger as a crackpot.*? But Michael Perry, 
a proponent of nearly unchecked judicial policymaking power, agreed with Berger: 
[V]irtually all of constitutional doctrine regarding human rights fashioned by the 
Supreme Court in this century must be judged illegitimate, because virtually none of 
that doctrine can be explained, or defended, as the product of interpretive review.” 
Only a policymaking, creative process that transcends the text could explain and thus 
legitimize the Court’s doctrine in the area of civil rights and liberties; the text by itself could 
not. Perry eagerly transcends the text and believes that moral values can support those 
doctrines and that the Court should be, not just allowed, but encouraged to derive and 
enforce those values. Berger and Bork, of course, condemn such noninterpretive judicial 
review. Perry is candid: there is no Santa Claus; but Perry cannot account for unbridled 
judicial discretion within a democracy.“ 
My colleague Leslie Goldstein rejects the kind of license forthrightly recommended by 
Perry and implicit or explicit in the smorgasbord of theories of constitutional interpretation 


developed in the last two decades by scores of others seeking to rationalize the libertarian 


legacy of the modern Court.*” Building on a conglomeration of plausible but disputable 


“E.g., Stanley I. Kutler, "Raoul Berger’s Fourteenth Amendment: A History or 
Ahistorical?" 6 Hastings Constitutional Law Quarterly 511 (1979). 


“Michael J. Perry, The Constitution, the Courts, and Human Rights (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1982), p. 91. 


“See Book Review, 65 Social Science Quarterly 912 (1984). 


*S Perhaps the most famous, and certainly the most provocative, is Ronald Dworkin, 
Taking Rights Seriously (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 1977). 
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suppositions, she offers the theory that only a textually based jurisprudence can be defended 
as consistent with democratic government.“ 

Like Perry and unlike Bork, she avows no faith in detached and objective judicial 
decision making. Resort to the text in constitutional adjudication is not abracadabra; instead 
the textualism she defends is a moderate, rather than a literal, rendition, exemplified, she 
believes, in the judicial contributions of Chief Justice Marshall of the 19th century and 
Justice Hugo L. Black of the 20th century. In this she is joined by Tinsley Yarbrough who 
is one of Justice Black’s most articulate, forceful, and prolific admirers.” 

By nearly all accounts, Marshall and Black are rightly placed on the short list of 
preeminent judicial giants in constitutional history. But they were great because they were 
creators, forces behind great constitutional resolutions, not because of their fidelity to the 
text, moderate or not. The text for them was their vehicle to foster the fiction that they 
could suppress their own predilections in discharging their oath of office. The Constitution 
presented to Marshall was vague enough to command the loyalty of leaders, north and south, 
as divergent in their political views and aspirations as Alexander Hamilton and Thomas 
Jefferson; Marshall had inherited a tabula rasa upon which he devoted 34 years to advancing 
the causes of nationalism, private property, and judicial authority. Naturally, he claimed that 
it was the text speaking. And Justice Black, after all, joined the Court immediately after the 


Judicial Revolution of 1937 and was on hand not only to set the new judicial agenda but also 


“Goldstein, In Defense of the Text. 


“Tinsley E. Yarbrough, Mr. Justice Black and His Critics (Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 1989). 
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to be a charismatic and potent force in attending to it by revolutionizing constitutional law on 
nearly every front during his long and distinguished service on the Court. 


If Professor Goldstein is arguing only that Marshall and Black at least professed to be 


following (moderately) the text, that is an empty argument. Justices of the Court rarely 


admit that their constitutional handiwork is not textually grounded. If she is contending that 
in the hands of other justices the moderate textualism of Marshall or Black would reproduce 
the same or similar results reached respectively by the latter justices, she would be correct 
only if the other justices shared the beliefs, values, and life experiences of her model 
justices. 

Goldstein recognizes this, of course. Her thesis is that a judge, in nullifying a choice 
made by the democratic process, must be able to fix upon a tenet or principle in the text that 
implicitly or explicitly can be shown to contradict that choice. And she is very generous in 
the discretion she allows in textual interpretation. She readily concedes that a justice’s values 
play a prominent role in construing those textually based principles or in choosing between 
two potentially conflicting textual provisions. "[T]wo judges abiding by this theory might 
reach opposite results in a given case. . . . [GJood textualist arguments can be constructed on 
both sides" in any case raising the principles found in the Constitution’s text. "Such 
disagreements are normal among nonomniscient human beings."** 


Her purpose is to “delimit the proper bounds of the range of legitimate choice” 


available to judges; one of her principal targets is the meta-textual invention (such as the 


Goldstein, pp. 192-93 
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right to abortion enunciated in Roe v. Wade*--"a textual mistake"). The right of 
“procreative privacy,” while clearly textually wrong, she acknowledges, "may well survive 
and become part of constitutional law. . . . If so, this would mean that the people through 
constitutional politics had tacitly consented to it, but such tacit consent is in principle not so 
binding on the Court as explicit consent (through amendment) would be."*' In fact, this 
seemed to reflect the sum total of the Court’s fragmented, recent response to assaults against 
Roe. Also, the modification of the electoral college through which American presidents 
are elected is a custom to which "the people through constitutional politics" have “tacitly 


consented"; and though that custom is not the product of "amendment," no judge--except, 


perhaps, Bork--would ever question its constitutionality. The public’s rejection of Bork’s 


widely known attacks on judicially created privacy rights is evidence of this reality. But, 
also, a textual provision per se is no assurance that the Court will honor it, as its audacious 
disregard of the Privileges and Immunities Clause of the 14th Amendment prominently 
reveals. The Guaranty Clause of Article IV, § 4, the Court dismissed as a political question 
(this clause, Professor Goldstein tells me, is the foundation of her defense of the 
reapportionment cases). Another example was the Court’s exploitation of the 14th 


Amendment to protect business interests, while it simultaneously displayed little concern 


410 U.S. 113 (1973). 
Goldstein, p. 141. 


* Planned Parenthood v. Casey, 112 §.Ct. 2791 (1992). 
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about the lingering subjugation of those for whom the amendment had been made part of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Goldstein’s textualism also aims to prevent the Court from making "a number of 
*mistakes’ in the sense of distorting the apparent meaning of the constitutional text. One 


such mistake was Plessy v. Ferguson."* 


Averting these mistakes, in comparison to 
exposing the nakedness of Roe, is obviously much more difficult to accomplish in view of 
the inexorable and inevitable disagreements about the text. Even the meaning of "plain 
words, [allegedly] easily understood," as Justice Black exclaimed so often in reference to the 
lst Amendment’s freedoms, is not always "apparent." Meaning is filtered through the 
wonderful variety of lenses humans use to apprehend the world around them. 

While I have no intention of defending Plessy, the judiciary of that era found nothing 
textually amiss in reading the Equal Protection Clause to allow separate but equal facilities. 
The mistake in Plessy was that it tolerated what to us is an outrageously immoral system that 


corroded our culture and degraded human beings; yet "the people tacitly consented" until 


another Court, a half century later, began to dismantle what had become a deplorably 


p. 140. 


“Tinsley Yarbrough has written that for more than ten years as a closet 1st Amendment 
absolutist "Black had made a tactical decision to postpone a public avowal of his absolutist 
philosophy. . . . Absolutism, after all, was a doctrine no other Justice entirely accepted... . 
[It was] a philosophy unacceptable to any colleague." Mr. Justice Black and His Critics, pp. 
172-73. Once gone public, however, in confrontations with doubting colleagues, Black--as 
confident as a "born again" evangelist--insisted upon an indisputable clarity: 

The principles of the First Amendment are stated in precise and mandatory terms... 
for all who care to see. . . . Their ineffectiveness . . . stems, not from any lack of 
precision in the statement of those principles, but from the refusal to apply those 
principles precisely stated. Wilkinson v. United States, 365 U.S. 399, 422-23 (1961) 
(Black, J., dissenting). 
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entrenched apartheid. Textualism, as applied in 1896, offers little to suppose that Plessy 
would have been decided differently. "Separate but equal" did not offend the establishment; 
the bench and bar of the late 19th century were shot through with deep-seated belief in racial 
_ separation--immoral as it is to us.** The judges of that era interpreted the text through the 
beliefs they held. The only dissenter in Plessy was the first Justice Harlan, and his 
immortal, moving, and prophetic opinion cannot be counted on as a ringing endorsement of 
racial equality.*° Plessy, however, lost any pretense of legitimacy, even within the legal 


profession, during the holocaust of World War II. In concert with other nations, the United 


States poured incalculable sums and gave the lives of millions of its young to destroy a 


conquering state expanding at the behest of a regime deluded by the notion of a master 

race.*’ 
Clashing with some of the most astute and articulate scholarship in the field of public 

law, Goldstein constructs some forceful arguments challenging the intellectual foundations of 


numerous meta-textual models of judicial review. Even if we can assume that she has 


prevailed in the frays with her many academic foes, it remains uncertain how her triumphant 


**See Julie Novkov, "Toward a Racist Theory of the State: Post-Civil War Anti- 
Miscegenation Prosecutions," (Unpublished paper, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI, 
December 1992). 


163 U.S. 537, 552-64 (1896): 
The white race deems itself to be the dominant race in this country. And so it is, in 
prestige, in achievements, in education, in wealth and in power. So, I doubt not, it 
will continue to be for all time, if it remains true to its great heritage and holds fast to 
the principles of constitutional liberty [at 559]. 


“Introspective self-doubt within the knowledge elite about "separate but equal" was 
undoubtedly intensified by the publication of Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma: The 
Negro Problem and Modern Democracy (New York: Harper, 1944). 
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defense of the text would in practice "delimit . . . the range of legitimate choice" available to 
the Court. Aside from occasional and halting excursions into the badlands of "substantive 
due process" (where the limited constitutional right of privacy was born and raised), the 
Court has never really ventured off the turf of the text--at least not in the perpetuation of the 
myth that saturates the Court’s published opinions (even in Roe the Court claimed that its 
creation was the fruit of the Due Process Clause). Except for jabs aimed at a few infamous 
cases like Roe and Plessy, hers is not a critical analysis of any particular constitutional 


doctrines; it does not purport to be. Instead, it is a rich, provocative, scholarly exegesis that 


arrives at the conclusion with which it begins--that moderate textualism ought to guide the 


Court; and that John Marshall and Hugo Black are flesh and blood proof that some justices 
took seriously the compulsion publicly to link their decisions to the text of the Constitution-- 


even if they were two of the most creative, lawmaking justices ever to grace the Court. 


The Pathology of Judicial Interpretation 

Let’s assume that a governmental advisor from a foreign country, who is trained in 
logic and law and fluent in English, is on assignment in the United States. His objective is 
to obtain a snapshot of contemporary constitutional law. After perusing some of the Court’s 
now standard interpretations of the constitutional text, the foreign visitor sends the following 
TELEFAX to his superiors: 

The Due Process Clause of the 14th Amendment means most, but not all, of the 

provisions of the Bill of Rights; but the Due Process Clause of the 5th 

Amendment (identical to the 14th’s version, except for passive voice) is not read 

that way because it would be redundant. Instead, the Due Process Clause of the 


5th Amendment incorporates the Equal Protection Clause of the 14th Amendment 
because otherwise the Federal government could invidiously discriminate while 
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the State governments could not. But the Due Process Clause of the 14th 
Amendment (identical to 5th) does not incorporate the Equal Protection Clause 
because that would make redundant the Equal Protection Clause, which appears 
immediately after the Due Process Clause. 


Law of Separation of Church and State is impossible to explain. Too many 
incongruous cases to recount. Examples: A) Government may sponsor Christmas 
nativity scene but only if Santa Claus or Rudolf the Red-Nosed Reindeer is 
nearby; B) Government may not sponsor prayer in public schools, but 
government may pay a minister to pray in the Legislature. C) States may supply 
buses to transport parochial school children from home to school and back, but 
States may not provide buses to these same students to transport them on school 
sponsored field trips. 


Privileges and Immunities Clause of 14th Amendment: it has no legal 
significance. 


Ninth Amendment: it has no legal significance. 


Due Process Clause: In addition to inclusion of most of the Bill of Rights (the one 
in the 14th Amendment) and all of the Equal Protection Clause law (the one in 
the 5th Amendment), it also contains the right to teach a foreign language, the 
right to attend a private school, the right to use condoms and other 
contraceptives, and the right to have an abortion. It covers the right of extended 
families to live together. And it includes a right to privacy, but not if what you 
are doing in private is a homosexual act. 


I cannot find any principles to cohere these strange and inconsistent rules; I can 
convey to you only the results. Un juge italien on the Supreme Court explained 
that these rules are not what the judges demand but what the Constitution 
demands. But I have read this document, and I am still perplexed. I will bring 
a copy of this Constitution with my return. Perhaps our Conseil Constitutionnel 
can explain. 

A tout 4 ’heure, Alexis 

This digression may seem a bit silly, but it saves space and serves the purpose: to 


remind ourselves that a great deal of American constitutional law is inexplicable from a 


textual perspective, and most constitutional law is suffused with chaos (though space here 


precludes a thorough demonstration of that). What is textually fantastic is certainly the 
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application of the Equal Protection standards against the federal government via the Sth 
Amendment’s Due Process Clause, while at the same time relying on the Due Process Clause 
of the 14th Amendment as a verbatim transfer of most, but not all, of the guarantees of the 
Bill of Rights. Yet that is the foundation of a vast amount of modern constitutional law, and 
it is quite preposterous from a textual perspective. 

Goldstein voices no opposition to this textually perverse "reverse incorporation" of the 
Equal Protection Clause into the Due Process Clause of the Sth Amendment; in fact, though 
she describes it as "one of the most puzzling of constitutional doctrines," she defends the 
transaction as having "textual moorings," albeit the connection is "complicated."** The 
argument unfolded to support her position is somewhat convoluted, but she comes to this 
conclusion: 

In the post-Civil War national consciousness expressed in the constitutional document, 

racial discrimination was rejected as a legitimate part of the legal process. That it 

took a long time for all the nation’s lawmakers and [sic] all its judges to catch up to 

this constitutionally inscribed aspiration is beside the point. . . [T]he constitutional 

text by 1870 had altered--even for national law purposes--the legal process henceforth 

to be due Americans.*” 

This is a befuddling claim from an advocate of judicial allegiance to the Constitution’s 
text. If the Due Process Clause of the 5th Amendment forces the federal government to 
comply with the Equal Protection Clause, then the identical Due Process Clause of the 14th 


Amendment perforce preempts the Equal Protection Clause, leaving the latter a textually 


useless and cumbersome fifth wheel. Those who wrote and ratified the 14th Amendment had 


*%Goldstein, pp. 172-73. 


STbid., p. 174. 
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occasion to extend its prohibitions to the United States government, as the 15th Amendment, 
two years later, specifically did: "The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. . . " (emphasis added). The Equal Protection Clause binds 
only the states; it is unlikely that the omission was an oversight. Goldstein’s position 
reduces to redundancy a clause unique in the entire Constitution; and if the Due Process 
Clause forbids racial discrimination in the process of government, then the 15th Amendment 
itself also becomes superfluous. 

Equally incredible is the vacuous state in which the Court has left the Privileges and 
Immunities Clause. Goldstein believes that this clause is a more convincing textual medium 
for replicating the Bill of Rights as restrictions of state power.” Perhaps so, but that route 
would allow the states to ignore Bill of Rights guarantees, such as the right to counsel, free 
speech, and freedom of religion, when dealing with aliens; the text of the Privileges and 
Immunities Clause speaks of the rights of citizens. Also, there is absolutely nothing in the 
text of the Privileges and Immunities Clause to suggest that its meaning is confined to the 
Bill of Rights.°' That clause holds that no state may abridge the privileges or immunities 
possessed by United States citizens; if we are to look to the Bill of Rights in search of such 


"privileges and immunities," why choose only those listed in the first eight amendments? 


“Recent scholarship lends support to the view that the Privileges and Immunities Clause 
was regarded as a way to enforce the Bill of Rights against the states. See Michael Kent 
Curtis, No State Shall Abridge (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1986). 


*'Curtis argues that the drafters of the 14th Amendment intended to apply against the 
states the Bill of Rights and other fundamental rights not spelled out in the text. Ibid., Ch. 
3. However, Goldstein cannot endorse such metatextual rights; nor could Justice Black. 
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The 9th Amendment’s language tells us not to do that; it states that the Bill of Rights does 


not conclude or exhaust the rights retained by the people. 


Textualists (and the Court throughout its history) have avoided the 9th Amendment 


the way Dracula avoids the sun, for here is a textual renunciation of the claim that judicial 


review encompasses authority to protect individual rights only if they are spelled out in the 
text. Aimed at those whose office entrusts them with responsibility to interpret the 
Constitution, the 9tn Amendment commands: "The enumeration in the Constitution, of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people." 
Like her treatment of the Equal Protection Clause, Goldstein’s view of the 9th Amendment 
pares it to a nullity. The standard dismissal, shared and explained by Goldstein, is that the 
9th Amendment was “merely a warning--supplemental to the Tenth Amendment--not to read 
the existence of a Bill of Rights as a derogation of the idea that the federal government is one 
of enumerated rather than plenary powers."~ That is, the Bill of Rights says that the 
national government has no authority to violate its terms; the 9th warns the federal 
government that, even if it does not defile the Bill of Rights, it has no additional power to 
intrude upon the people’s rights expressed in their state constitutions. But if such authority 
has been delegated to the national government, the 10th Amendment has not been violated; 
and, if so, state constitutions, by virtue of the Supremacy Clause in Article VI, must give 
way. The "traditional view" endorsed by Goldstein is that the 9th and 10th Amendments 


constitute two sides of the same coin; the 9th Amendment is a redundant expression of the 


10th. 


“Goldstein, p. 102. 
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Goldstein’s reconstruction of the Due Process Clause, her destruction of the 9th 
Amendment, and her truncated version of "privileges and immunities," reinforce the 
criticisms of textualism which she sets out to refute: that because the text is open and vague, 
it can be manipulated. In the hands of an ambitious Court as clever as Professor Goldstein, 
her "moderate" textualism could be maneuvered to put the activist Warren Court to shame; it 
is evidence that the text--when litigated--cannot restrain its readers. 

Conceding, however, that the amendment could be seen as an invitation to liberate 
constitutional rights from the limited vision of the 18th century, Goldstein reasons that, 
irrespective of her version of original meaning, the structure of the constitutional order 
dictates that judges ought not to be the system’s lawmakers; and a judiciary entrusted with 
fulfilling the charge of the 9th Amendment would surely alter the original design of the 
constitutional polity. Given the choice, she, like others, leans in favor of representative 
government and away from government by judiciary. 

Amputation of unsettling provisions from the text, however, in order to assure the 
functioning of government by the people’s representatives, is a drastic measure, especially in 
view of the fact that democracy (which is not specifically mentioned in the text) in the United 
States was not intended to be representative government uncontaminated by judicial or 
executive delays. Ours is not a parliamentary state where theoretically all power is vested in 
the representative legislature. The separation of powers was to be integrated with a system 


of checks and balances; and, for better or worse, the judiciary would be a checkpoint in the 


“Of course, the original design, of necessity, has been adjusted, by custom as well as 
courts, to correspond to the 20th century. 


balance of power. And judicial business means making policy. Kermit Hall writes that 


"Seventeenth-century Americans viewed lawmaking and judging as synonymous 


activities."“ Hadley Arkes laments that the alteration of the original design of the system 


has been brought about by the infusion of positivists’ demands (such as textualism) into what 
was intended to be a jurisprudence of moral judgment. He argues that the very "dangers of a 
Bill of Rights" that were foretold by James Madison and other federalists are manifest in 
theories of interpreting the Constitution like that espoused by Leslie Goldstein and Justice 
Black.®© 

It is unclear why Goldstein accepts so narrow a reading of both the 9th Amendment 
and the Privileges and Immunities Clause, especially when juxtaposed with her impressively 
imaginative argument to amend the Equal Protection Clause so that it, like the 15th 
Amendment, circumscribes the United States as well as the states. If confining the scope of 
the Privileges and Immunities Clause to specifics in the Bill of Rights is designed to curb the 
Court in a democracy, is revision of the Equal Protection Clause so as to curb the national 
legislature an act of restraint consistent with democracy? 

While her recognition of inherent subjectivity in textual interpretation is a realistic and 
refreshing denial of the mythical jurisprudence of people like Robert Bork, Leslie Goldstein’s 
theory of textualism is no more reliable a guide for judicial decision making than astrology is 


for planning our day. Finding textual moorings, at least under the directives of moderate 


“Kermit L. Hall, The Magic Mirror: Law in American History (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1989), p. 17. 


Hadley Arkes, Beyond the Constitution (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1990), especially Chs. 3-4. 
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textualism, is not difficult, as her own creative illustrations confirm. In the hands of 
different judges textual provisions may yield as many different meanings as there are justices. 
This, in fact, characterizes the wake of chaos left by the humiliating judicial bout with the 
First Amendment’s Religion Clauses. 

The law of the Establishment Clause developed in the 1960s, 1970s, and 1980s, is 
incomprehensible: no impressions of a governing doctrine are discernible; all that one can 
extract from a reading of the many holdings is a tabulation of the discordant results, 
assuming one could recollect them. For example, it is plainly fallacious to find an 


Establishment violation in a tax credit for parents who send their children to religious 


elementary and secondary schools but not a tax deduction; it is a sign of a pathos at work to 


pretend to rationalize the two as if they evolved from one and the same doctrine.® The 
discord between the two cases is the product of a changed membership and the caprice of 
Justice Lewis F. Powell.” 

The Free Exercise Clause has been equally troublesome; how does a court of law 
fashion a principle of consistent application in as intangible and irrational a dimension of 


human existence as beliefs and practices owed to transcendental beings? In trying to 


Compare Committee for Public Education v. Nyquist, 413 U.S. 756 (1973) with Mueller 
v. Allen, 463 U.S. 388 (1983). 


*Powell apparently was uncomfortable with the Establishment Clause. In Richardson 
(the CIA case) he, like Justice Harlan earlier, had demonstrated the misdirection of the Flast 
test; but unlike Harlan, Powell nonetheless agreed that standing should be granted in 
citizen/taxpayer suits brought under the Establishment Clause. 418 U.S. at 180 (Powell, J., 
concurring). Eight years later he withdrew that concession, without any explanation, in 
joining a 5-4 majority refusing to grant standing in an Establishment Clause case. Valley 
Forge Christian College v. Americans United for Separation of Church and State, 454 U.S. 
464 (1982). 
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implement the terms "free exercise of religion," the Court until recently entertained selective 
exemptions from general regulatory laws for some religiously inspired conduct. That, of 
course, leaves the problem of why some, but not other, conduct is exempt. Apparently it 
has been a problem that some justices find unbearable. In Employment Division of Oregon 
Department of Human Resources v. Smith (1990), a narrowly split (5-4) Court eliminated the 
problem altogether by uprooting and discarding the conduct element from the "free exercise" 
clause. 

As long as the contested regulation is non-discriminatory, and of general application 
(that is, not aimed specifically at religious behavior), no one can claim immunity on the basis 
of religious obligation. Navigating its way through a mine field of opposing precedents, 
Justice Scalia’s majority opinion assiduously "distinguished" a string of prior cases to assure 
that the reformulation of the law was professionally satisfying. Justice Sandra Day 
O’Connor, for herself and three other dissenters, however, saw differently: Smith 
"dramatically departs from well-settled First Amendment jurisprudence." (Following the 
tules laid down has never been one of Justice Scalia’s judicial obsessions.) 

Scalia’s analysis amounts to an activist deletion of the Free Exercise Clause from the 


judiciary’s trust. This was also Justice Black’s answer to the difficult task of implementing a 


8110 S.Ct. 1595 (1990). 


110 S.Ct. at 1606 (O’Connor, J., dissenting). For a devastating attack on Scalia’s 
historical analysis and his breathtaking distinction of prior cases, see Michael W. McConnell, 
"Free Exercise Revisionism and the Smith Decision," 57 University of Chicago Law Review 
1109 (1990). 


One of his best demonstrations can be found in his opinion for the Court in R.A. V. v. 
City of St. Paul, Minnesota, 112 S.Ct. 2538 (1992). 
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provision so laden with the responsibility of subjective judicial choice.’ The Court 

considered a parade of potential horribles to show the undesirability of its pre-Smith 
commitment, but as Michael McConnell has countered: 

If the Court wishes to consider a parade of horribles, it should parade the horribles on 

both sides. But while the two parades may be of the same length, they are of very 

different quality. The judicial system is able to reject claims that would be horrible if 


granted; believers are helpless to deal with infringements on religious freedom that 
the courts refuse to remedy.” 


Conclusion: The Pathology of the Court 
Like the other institutions invented in Philadelphia in 1787, the Supreme Court, in its 
role in the proposed new government, was debated during the hot summer months of the 


Constitutional Convention. Yet neither of the other branches of the federal government has 


been obliged, throughout its history, to justify its every move. Lawyers and judges, 


professors and students, and certainly politicians, have subjected the Court and its work to 
constant challenge; the Court’s very legitimacy is routinely called into question. 

The jurisprudence of Justice Black appealed to a wide following because, for most of 
his tenure, he gave the impression that he was loyal to the Constitution in his bid to achieve 
the many results that have earned political acceptance. His determination to follow the text 


charmed both his opponents as well as ideological allies. Justice Black taught us that myth, 


See James J. Magee, Mr. Justice Black: Absolutist on the Court (Charlottesville, Va: 
University Press of Virginia, 1980), pp. 184-85. 


™McConnell, p. 1143. A scenario of horribles on the other side McConnell recounts on 
pp. 1142-43. 
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combined with the right result, is the key to the Court’s power and prestige. Old George 
Sutherland and his fellow horsemen on the bench rode high and tall for a while; but when 
they stood in opposition to the strange New Deal, professing the same allegiance to the same 
text that guided Black, they soon found themselves abandoned and ridiculed. Fifty years of 
activist judicial intervention on behalf of the propertied class, once established law was 
relegated wholesale to the museum of obsolete rulings. For Justice Black, to borrow a 
Bickelian phrase, the "bet paid off." Most of the pillars of his mature jurisprudence are still 


established constitutional law; an exception is found in cases like Roe, the principal subject 


of the contemporary debate. 


But the myth is the Court’s undoing in the world of academic scrutiny. The Court 
plays the assigned role: addressing socially significant questions it has not answered before, 
it looks to the past for answers and claims to find them there. Its resolution of a 
constitutional question is replete with the ingredients of judicial guise: a statement of facts 
and issues, a mobilization of appropriate precedents, and the exalted reasoning derived from 
text, original intent, and/or relevant law. Its product is then submitted for public display and 
subjected to diagnostic proofs that it has failed somewhere. Even some of the Court’s 
proudest achievements (or "great performances,” to borrow an apt phrase from Lief 
Carter”) meet with criticism from some scholar, as Brown was criticized by as eminent a 


figure as Herbert Wechsler. 


Lief H. Carter, Contemporary Constitutional Lawmaking: The Supreme Court and the 
Art of Politics (New York: Pergamon Press, 1985). 
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Justice Robert Jackson once spoke of the Court as being final not because it is 
infallible, but infallible only because it is final. The Court, in truth, has never been either-- 
except, perhaps, occasionally, as for a moment in August, 1974, when the whole country 
waited on Richard Nixon’s response to a "definitive" ruling by the Court. The rest of the 
time the Court is just one player in the system of separated powers; and in some fields, the 
Court has resigned from the task. 

The myth (of reliance on original intent or the text, and judicial supremacy itself) 
generates expectations which the polity holds and which the Court is inherently unable to 
fulfill. But it is real because the myth affects the Court’s institutional behavior and the 
polity’s perception of the Court; the published opinions of the Court and the political system . 
at large are saturated with the trappings that the myth beholds (no other policymakers in our 
government, for example, wear costumes on the job). But the Court will also adjust its 
product in accordance with political reality; and frequently, as with Justice Black’s legacy or 
the Court’s proud day in Nixon, the bet pays off. 

The myth is an empirical reality in the sense, too, that it is embedded in our culture. 
Arthur S. Miller once urged the legal community, academia, and politicians to have done 
with mythical illusions and openly to allow the Court to do the right thing.” But myths 
help to sustain the power of the legal profession, especially judges, who are as unlikely to 
give up that power as they are to discover original meaning of the Constitution. Many 


academics half believe in the myths, as is evidenced in their zeal to make them come true. 


“Arthur S. Miller, Toward Increased Judicial Activism: The Political Role of the 
Supreme Court (Chicago: Greenwood Press, 1982). 
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Moreover, the academic establishment is unable to rid itself of the pomp and regalia that 


attach to academic ceremony. And many academic careers have thrived on the ability to 


demonstrate the distance between myth and reality in the Court’s work. Politicians drop the 


myth only when they are out to discredit the Court or a disagreeable judicial decision. 
Certainly, therefore, we cannot expect the aura of our ancient legal culture to vanish by 
verbal command, especially when so many players have vested interests in maintaining its 
allure. 

Instead, theories have abounded. Felix Frankfurter’s solution demanded only that the 
frail "reasonableness" test be applied to test the constitutionality of governmental action. 
That amounts to abolition of the policymaking power of the Court. Others purport to justify 
what the Court does or to point a wayward, even unredeemed, Court in the right direction: 
from original intent to textualism, process-policing theories as well as those embracing 
neutral or enduring principles or fundamental values, deriving from some noninterpretive or 
transcendental appeal. All have their critics, as each attempt has failings. And failings they 
will always display because their central subject is a pathological institution in the American 
democratic system. 

The image connoted by pathology may appear unseemly in appraising a court, as 
pathologists deal with disease. But the Supreme Court does suffer a disease; it is a chronic 
political court of law. Pathology is also a deviation from a normal, healthy course; and the 
Court has always deviated from its expected assignment in American constitutional 
government--or, at least, it has never measured up to mythical expectations which, as an 


anomalous institution in a democratic system, it is inherently incapable of meeting. Spinning 
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out a theory attempting to defend judicial review in a democracy is like trying to offer a 
theoretical justification for incontinence or hemorrhoids, or even more serious disorders. 

A number of circumstances nurture the Court’s pathology. The justices--perhaps with 
the exception of Benjamin Cardozo--are political appointees. As Henry Abraham has been 
reminding us for almost 40 years, they are appointed primarily because of what Teddy 
Roosevelt termed their "real politics"--how they are inclined to vote on the major issues of 
the day. Presidents, of course, are not always successful in "packing" the Court, but they 
invariably make the attempt. Thus, as human beings and as political appointees, the justices 
settle lawsuits that have already been filtered through a time-consuming and expensive 
appellate process; and if appointing presidents are reasonably successful, the appointed 
justices are predisposed from the start. 

The Court is a also collegial body; and, with rare exception--such as George 
Washington’s Court--at least two justices at any given time are from different political 
parties, different generations, imbued with different values and beliefs, appointed by different 


presidents with different political purposes. The profound ideological differences between 


Justices Douglas and Rehnquist, manifest during the brief period they shared on the Court, 


come readily to mind. If such a collegial court is to accomplish anything, it is usually 
compromise and negotiation that grease the essential parts of the judicial machine. The 
collegial nature of the Court’s work necessitates give-and-take. On matters of principle and 
justice, any concessions and compromises--if extracted at all--jeopardize the clarity and 
consistency of the Court’s product. Asked about the need for more justices to help the Court 


cope with increasing caseloads, Justice Potter Stewart soon after his retirement from the 
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bench is said to have responded that he would have been better off without any colleagues at 


all. 


The Court functions as a committee, as Anthony Amsterdam has emphasized. 


Paraphrasing and slightly varying his illustration, we can imagine the Court likened to a 


committee assigned to paint an image of a great horse.” Nine independent and roughly 
equally talented artists collaborate, negotiating here and there the colors, the texture of the 
paint, the breadth of the lines, the mood of the subject, and so on. Now and then a member 
of the committee refuses to accept a certain sweep on the horse’s mane; adjustments are then 
made. A member may retire or die in the midst of production; a replacement fills the 
vacancy. The painting is eventually readied for public display, suitable for public approval 
and professional criticism. At the unveiling, the profession is shocked to discover a camel 
presented as a horse, and academics mush to the publisher with industrious documentation that 
the Court’s camel is no horse. Usually unable to discern the distinction, the general public 
divides with applause and complaint. 

While the failure of the Court to depict a horse is important, the camel is usually 
sufficient to merit political acceptance--at least if the public applause is more durable--if only 
over time--than public complaint. Camels, more often than not, shoulder the burden society 
expects of them; and that is often enough. This was something Bork steadfastly refused to 


concede. It cost him his place at the institution he attacked so much; his professional 


75Anthony Amsterdam, "Perspectives on the Fourth Amendment," 58 Minnesota Law 
Review 349, 350 (1974). 
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qualifications were as meritorious as can be expected, but he spurned the notion of a political 
Court, which he knew, in a democracy, is intellectually indefensible. 

If a camel like Roe is welcomed into the establishment, it matters little that Justice 
Scalia or Robert Bork or anyone else will protest that the camel is not a horse. The 
legitimacy of the Court’s work depends as much, if not more, on the eventual political 
acceptance of its contributions to law in the service of society. This was the lesson of Dred 
Scott, of Brown and Roe, and the Court that resisted the New Deal. It has been the lesson of 


the history of a political Court.” 


7°See Robert G. McCloskey, The American Supreme Court (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1960). 
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One of the sustaining myths of sovereignty is that only "states" can have foreign 
policies. States are supposed to control their own territories, and to speak with one voice 
to the rest of the world. They are not supposed to meddle in one another's affairs, or to 
allow other authorities within their jurisdiction to do anything that might harm other 
states. This means that state sovereignty has to be enforced not only in relation to outside 
powers, but also in relation to provincial and local governments. Clearly, the ideal 
situation for sovereign states is for the lesser authorities to stay clear of foreign affairs, 
and to concentrate entirely on local business. However, this depends on there being a 
sharp distinction between local and foreign business -- a distinction increasingly difficult 
to make. Local measures dealing with hazardous materials, contagious diseases, land 
use, unemployment, investment, population movement, education, policing, and other 
matters can have widespread implications in a world where economic activity is 
organized on a global scale, communication is instantaneous, local pollutants produce 
climate changes on the other side of the world, and social movements spread more 
quickly than diseases. Even the most parochial and inward-looking authorities affect the 
rest of the world. Realisticaliy the choice for them is not between confinement to the 
local and involvement in the global but between consciousness and neglect of the global 
dimensions of their own actions. Given this, there is always the prospect that local 
authorities will choose to use their powers aggressively to challenge national policies or 
even to disrupt the principles of sovereignty. 

So-called "progressive municipalities" have always been more interested in global 
political action than their conservative counterparts, but the 1980s brought an unusual 
increase in such activity on their part.! This was especially apparent in the US and 
Britain, where the opponents of neo-conservatism were excluded from national power. 
For those opposed to Reaganite or Thatcherite policies, the options were limited. 
National and international campaigns like European Nuclear Disarmament? had some 
effect on public opinion, but they seemed to do little to deter the Cold War ideologues 
who advised President Reagan and Prime Minister Thatcher. Direct action, such as at 
Greenham Common, added strength to the resistance, but by no means enough. There 
were repeated defeats for the left and the centre-left in national elections. In despair 
many activists turned to the local authorities, pushing them to use their powers against 
the arms race, against apartheid, and for the struggling socialist regimes of the Third 
World.3 Gradually they discovered that there was an untapped power in the local state to 
offset, disrupt, deter, or encumber the noxious activities of nation-states. 

By the mid-1980s, municipal insurgency was extensive enough to alarm 
conservative thinkers. In Britain, Professor David Regan wrote of "the threat ... based 
upon a sophisticated strategy ... to reverse the post-war Consensus on western defence via 
the backdoor -- local government."4 The Institute for European Defence and Strategic 
Studies, which published Regan's 1987 booklet on The New City Republics, warned of 
the "potential of the municipal anti-nuclear movement to cause havoc throughout the 
Western world."5 Regan himself suggested that it might be necessary in the 
circumstances to suppress democratic local government: 

If local government becomes a negative political institution, a threat or 

danger to the state, then other ways must be found to administer local 

public services. ... [T]he new municipal intervention in defence is an 

incipient challenge to the integrity of the state.® 
Not even Mrs. Thatcher dared to eliminate democratic institutions at the local level, but 
she and other conservatives made strenous use of state power to contain the "incipient 
challenge" posed by radical local authorities. Up to a point they could rely on the courts 
to inhibit local action on matters that seemed, on the face of it, to be clearly beyond the 
jurisdiction of merely local governments. However, as the local authorities became more 
sophisticated, they found ways of giving the colour of legal right to activities related to 
national defence and foreign affairs. The national governments attempted to respond 
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with legislation and administrative regulations, but it was difficult for them to secure 
complete control without going as far as Regan suggested. 

The new municipal radicalism in foreign affairs was especially focused on the 
Cold War. The City of Manchester took the lead on November 5th, 1980, when it 
declared the City a nuclear free zone (NFZ).’7 This was in the context of the developing 
campaign for European Nuclear Disarmament, which had been launched by the British 
CND in response to NATO's decision in December 1979 to modernize its nuclear 
weaponry and prepare itself to fight a "limited" nuclear war with the Soviet Union on 
European territory.8 The movement spread quickly, and there were massive 
demonstrations throughout Europe in late 1981. The Nuclear Free Zone idea caught on 
among local authorities, not only in Britain -- where 119 councils quickly adopted 
resolutions like Manchester's and held the First National Conference of NFZ Authorities 
within a year? -- but also in other European countries, especially Italy, Holland, and West 
Germany. The First International NFZ Local Authority Conference was held in 
Manchester in April 1984, and an International Secretariat was established at the Third 
Conference in Perugia, Italy, in October 1986.10 

The NFZ idea had actually been pioneered in Japan in the late 1950s, and spread 
from there to Australia and New Zealand in the mid-1970s.!! In Australia, it was bound 
up with the campaign against uranium mining. The idea hit the United States in June 
1980, with an unsuccessful campaign in Santa Cruz, California, against a local weapons 
factory.!2 The first anti-nuclear ordinance was adopted in Hawaii County in February, 
1981, and the movement spread slowly over the next couple of years.!3 In the USA it 
depended on grass-roots campaigning!4 of a sort that had not been required in Britain 
thanks to the Labour Party's predominance in urban local government. Most Labour 
Councillors were already committed to unilateral nuclear disarmament, and so it was a 
relatively simple matter to mobilize Labour majorities on Councils in favour of NFZ 
resolutions. There were no such automatic majorities on American city councils, and in 
any case the question of American nuclear disarmament was obviously much more 
difficult than abandonment of Britain's "independent" nuclear forces. It took the 
experience of the "nuclear freeze” movement to convince many Americans that 
unilateralist gestures at the local level could have a positive effect. 

The "freeze" movement in the United States was simultaneous with the movement 
for nuclear disarmament in Europe, and had some of the same effects as the early CND 
campaigns in Britain. A Call to Halt the Arms Race was issued by a coalition of peace 
groups, with significant elite support, in April 1980. It asked the United States and the 
Soviet Union to "initiate an immediate, verifiable, mutual halt to the production, testing, 
and deployment of new nuclear weapons and their delivery systems."!5 Despite Ronald 
Reagan's victory in November, "freeze" resolutions were adopted in a number of 
Massachusetts town meetings -- even in areas that were strongly Republican -- and the 
movement gradually spread throughout New England.!© The massive disarmament 
demonstrations in Europe gave heart to the American campaigners, who mounted their 
own, huge demonstration in New York in June, 1982. By that time, "freeze" resolutions 
had been placed on the ballots in cities and states across the country, including 
California. Their sponsors had dramatic success that November,!’ and the continuing 
public support for peace initiatives ultimately had its effect on President Reagan, who 
began to develop his own (quite successful) peace rhetoric after January 1984. 

The "nuclear freeze" campaign, like the Campaign for European nuclear 
disarmament, gradually dissipated, but there was a continuing and indeed accelerating 
movement to turn local authorities into nuclear free zones. Thus, there were well over a 
100 such zones in the United States -- including Chicago and New York -- by the fall of 
1986, and more than 3,000 in 17 countries world-wide.!8 Moreover, the British and 
American NFZs were pushing beyond merely symbolic action -- like the posting of 
"Nuclear Free Zone" signs at municipal boundaries -- to consider measures that really 
impinged on the nuclear industry. The latter included efforts to zone out nuclear 
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industries,!9 divest from companies involved in nuclear weapons production,”° re-direct 
contracts to nuclear-free businesses,?! block (or at least regulate) the transport of nuclear 
materials,22 turn civil defence into peace education,~ facilitate the conversion of 
industries to peaceful production, and encourage the development of non-nuclear 
energy sources.25 As the local authorities and local movements became more conscious 
of their powers with respect to nuclear safety, and the nuclear accidents at Three Mile 
Island (1979) and Chernobyl (1986) heightened public consciousness, the connection 
between nuclear weapons and nuclear energy was given greater prominence. This 
facilitated alliances between peace and environmental activists, and broadened people's 
ideas about what a nuclear free zone could be.76 

However, it would be a mistake to suppose that municipal foreign policy efforts 
were concentrated only on nuclear issues. South African apartheid was a major 
continuing concern, and indeed it was in the context of the campaign against apartheid 
that radical activists began to explore seriously the use of municipal economic powers to 
pursue foreign policy objectives.2’ Lists of prohibited contractors were drawn up, and 
efforts were made to redirect pension and other investment funds from companies that 
did business in South Africa or that refused to abide by the Sullivan Principles.28 
According to the progressive American weekly, Jn These Times: 

By weight of numbers, municipalities changed the concept of divestment 

from South Africa from pure symbolism to a real tool for dismantling 

apartheid. More than 70 cities, 13 counties and 20 states have divested 

more than $20 billion from companies doing business in South Africa, 

finally forcing Congress to adopt serious, if limited sanctions.29 
With respect to other matters, municipal economic pressures may not have had so much 
effect, but there were efforts in various places to boycott nuclear weapons manufacturers, 
companies involved with repressive Central American regimes,? and even companies 
who failed to develop affirmative action plans for Catholic employment in Northern 
Ireland. 

Crucial to many campaigns were "sister city” or "linkage" arrangements that 
connected a Western community with one in the East or the South. Links with Soviet 
cities were particularly significant in the United States after the federal government 
abandoned its tentative support for these arrangements in the wake of the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan.32 In later years, links with black townships in South Africa provided a 
means for American cities to intervene in support of people threatened with displacement 
by the white government.33 However, the most significant links politically were between 
American and Nicaraguan or Salvadoran communities. As relations between the 
Sandinistan government in Nicaragua and the Reagan administration in the US 
deteriorated, American progressives attempted to offset federal policy with their own 
initiatives. Despite an embargo on American trade with Nicaragua and US federal 
assistance to the counter-revolutionaries in that country, the left could claim considerable 
success. 

... the 90-100 U.S. cities that have sister cities in Nicaragua have made an 

important contribution to providing vital economic aid and to derailing 

the national government's war effort. "These cities have sent tens of 

millions of dollars of humanitarian assistance to Nicaragua,” says 

[Michael] Shuman [of the Center for Innovative Diplomacy]. "In fact, 

one can make an argument that if you put together both citizen and city- 

based humanitarian contributions going to Nicaragua, it has been roughly 

the same as the federal government shipped to the contras.*4 
In El Salvador, where the American government was supporting a military regime in its 
war with leftist guerrillas, sister city linkages with progressive municipalities in the 
United States provided vital support to communities victimized by the Salvadoran 
army.35 


The troubles in Central America added to the northward flow of illegal migrants 
into the United States, and exacerbated tensions between the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (INS) and Latino communities in American cities. A number of 
American municipalities followed an example first set during the Vietnam War, and 
declared themselves sanctuaries for refugees. This was aimed especially at victims of 
right-wing violence in Central America, and it involved municipalities in a policy of non- 
cooperation with the federal government in relation to its immigration policies. Such 
non-cooperation had already been practised in relation to the civil defence activities of 
the national government in Britain and the United States in the early 1980s. Both 
national governments had been forced to back away from emergency planning exercises 
that were premised on the survivability of a nuclear war. The exercises had opened up 
too much opportunity for local anti-war propaganda, and had exposed the dependence of 
the military on cooperative local authorities. This was a dependence that the dissident 
local authorities tried to exploit. 

The most concerted efforts to think through the possibilities for an autonomous 
municipal foreign policy occurred in the United States, particularly under the aegis of the 
Center for Innovative Diplomacy (CID), which for five years (1987-91) published the 
Bulletin of Municipal Foreign Policy. The CID described itself as "a non-profit, non- 
partisan public benefit corporation dedicated to promoting global peace, justice, 
environmental protection and sustainable development through direct citizen 
participation in international affairs."5° These were common enough sentiments among 
progressive Americans, but this was an organization developed by municipal officials 
and their supporters, who used the Bulletin of Municipal Foreign Policy both to report on 
and to promote local government ventures in international affairs. Publisher Larry 
Agran, until 1990 Mayor of Irvine, California, proudly reported in early 1991 on the 
successes of the movement for which he was a prominent spokesman: 

When cities and citizens undertake sustained involvement in international 

affairs, good things usually happen. 

* Throughout the 1980s -- during the darkest days of the Cold War 

-- cities and citizens worked to reverse the nuclear arms race and build a 

more constructive relationship with the Soviet Union. Municipal foreign 

policy activists employed the now familiar tactics of local democracy: they 

organized a city-based Freeze movement; they embarked on individual 
missions of citizen diplomacy; they established U.S.-Soviet sister-city ties, 

along with scores of technical and cultural exchanges. Quite simply, they 

helped expose the illogic of the Cold War. In 1990, the Cold War was 

pronounced officially dead. 
* Working through scores of City Halls across America, thousands 

of municipal foreign policy activists organized against U.S. aid to the 

contras. The tactics of first resort were nearly 100 U.S.-Nicaraguan 

sister-city relationships, coupled with countless humanitarian projects 
totaling millions of dollars in technical and material assistance to the 

Nicaraguan people. In 1990, a shaky but nonetheless real transition to 

democracy was under way in Nicaragua. 

* By the late 1980s, municipal foreign policy activists, organizing 

in City Halls throughout the country, had forced the divestment of tens of 

billions of public dollars from firms doing business in South Africa. In 

fact, divestment became one of the principal weapons in forcing stronger 

U.S. government action to dismantle apartheid in South Africa. Although 

there is still a long way to go, by 1990 it became clear that great gains 

had been made in the worldwide movement to bring majority rule to South 

Africa.3! 

This was clearly a swan song, in more ways than one. Agran -- a liberal mayor in 
conservative Orange County -- had been defeated the previous November in a strenuous 
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campaign in which he was accused of pursuing the chimera of municipal foreign policy 
to the detriment of more immediate local concerns.38 The Bulletin itself was suspending 
publication for “reasons of economy." And, most significantly, the issues that had been 
at the centre of dissident foreign policy initiatives in the 1980s -- the Cold War with the 
Soviet Union, the counter-revolutionary struggles in Central America, and the application 
of apartheid in South Africa -- all seemed to have been resolved. In the first two cases at 
least, the resolutions were very much on the terms sought by the Reagan/Bush 
administration. Moreover, in February 1991, the conservatives finally got the spectacular 
military triumph that had eluded them in Vietnam and Korea. The last issues of the 
Bulletin are marked by stories of the isolated efforts of progressive city councils in the 
US to intervene in the Persian Gulf conflict -- efforts met for the most part with an 
overwhelming patriotic fervour that silenced critics.39 It would not be hard to read these 
as signs of the final defeat of the initiatives of which Agran had written so proudly. 

Such a reading would be hasty, however. Agran's analysis points to the very real 
success of American progressives, working partly through municipal councils, in 
sustaining an oppositional foreign policy throughout the 1980s. This was no small feat. 
This sustained opposition was crucial in opening the American government up to 
Gorbachev's peace initiatives, and in restraining American military intervention in 
Central America. Without the latter, the Sandinistan regime in Nicaragua certainly 
would not have survived for as long as it did, nor would the Salvadoran FMLN have 
reached as satisfactory a peace agreement as it did. And, popular/municipal resistance to 
apartheid in the United States clearly did intensify the pressure for reform in South 
Africa. Thus, Agran's claims of triumph are not altogether hollow. Moreover, despite 
the ineffectuality of municipal responses to the Persian Gulf War, there is considerable 
evidence in the Bulletin of an emergent radical agenda for the 1990s that focuses on 
questions of the environment, sustainable development, and public health. 


NEW GLOBAL INITIATIVES 


In an important article in early 1989, CID President Michael Shuman set out for 
municipal officials an "agenda of ten areas where your community could significantly 
improve the likely foreign and military policies of the Bush-Quayle Administration." He 
recommended that cities? 

-- send lobbyists to Washington to secure "Congressional support for positions 
supported by a majority of Americans but opposed by Bush and Quayle -- positions like 
cutting the military budget, negotiating a comprehensive test ban, strengthening the 
United Nations, and preventing U.S. intervention in Central America.” 

-- support state neutrality acts that would "make it illegal for anyone in its 
jurisdiction to ship arms abroad, send money or other aid to support foreign paramilitary 
operations, or even hold fund-raisers or run direct-mail campaigns for these 
operations. "4! 

-- re-double their links with communities in Nicaragua and El Salvador*2 

-- resist the promised arms build-up for "nuclear war-fighting"43 

-- plan for demilitarization: "You might posit, as the U.S. Conference of Mayors 
just did, a $30 billion budget shift from the Pentagon to urban programs of education, 
health care, housing, transportation, crime prevention, and so forth, and flesh out how 
much better your community would fare with the new national budget priorities." 

-- fight apartheid by holding firm on the economic boycott of white South Africa, 
developing sister city links with black townships, and providing the latter with "technical, 
economic, and moral assistance” 

-- help the transition in the Soviet Union: "By establishing stronger sister city ties 
with the Soviet Union, by expanding Soviet-American trade, and by increasing the flow 
of American technology to the Soviet economy, we can help perestroika to succeed." 
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-- promote "sustainable economic development with a sister town or village in the 
the Third World. Help send some local doctors, teachers, builders, and other 
professionals to a Third World link to provide economic assistance. You might also 
establish a mini-Peace Corps and send your brightest high school kids there for a summer 
of service. Or you might establish a revolving loan fund for small-scale development 
projects -- $50 loans for farmers can help them bring their produce to market." 

-- promote energy efficiency, and in so doing “eliminate altogether U.S. 
dependence on imported oil, and eliminate the need for having a dangerous Rapid 
Deployment Force" to secure oil fields in the Middle East 

-- establish an Office of International Affairs: "If each of 100 American cities set 
up OIAs, each funded with $1 million, we could double the size of the entire U.S. peace 
movement."45 

Shuman's agenda already sounds antique, because of its focus on Cold War 
concerns, but in some ways it anticipates the foreign policy issues of the 1990s, 
especially in so far as it focuses on sustainable economic development and humanitarian 
assistance. A centrist reading of Shuman's agenda points towards the economic 
advantages of standing for peace, pushing for increased domestic spending, and pursuing 
an aggressive policy of civic entrepreneurship. Friendly links with East Asia and other 
rapidly developing areas of the world are clearly more important from this perspective 
than ties with impoverished Salvadoran or African villages. On the other hand, the 
analysis also points towards the expansion of municipal foreign aid programs -- of a kind 
more prominent in Europe (especially Germany and Holland) than in the United States. 
In so far as effective aid is small scale -- focused on village development projects rather 
than on grand schemes for new dams or factories -- municipalities can have a 
comparative advantage as organizers of assistance. There is also the possibility -- to 
which Central American experience in particular is testimony -- of projecting Westerners 
into situations where they can bear witness to human rights abuses and other forms of 
suffering. Thus, the community to community links of a sister city program can be of 
immediate importance in a humanitarian agenda, and at the same time provide a 
legitimate basis for civic entry into wider foreign policy debates. 

Shuman's agenda also opens out -- in ways he fails to emphasize -- to a variety of 
"green" concerns. This is partly, but not entirely a matter of sustainable development, 
toxic waste control, and energy conservation. Municipalities are the primary 
environmental authorities, and thus have a legitimate interest in a wide range of 
environmental issues. They are the ones that have to cope with nuclear emergencies, 
toxic spills, industrially polluted soil and water, acid rain, ozone depletion, mountains of 
unrecycled garbage, decaying roads and bridges, abandoned houses, and a host of other 
problems. If there is to be a green agenda for the coming decades, they are the ones who 
have to pursue it. To do this, they must not only become involved in the global 
environmental isssues that affect them, but they must make contacts with far away 
communities with whom they can share solutions to common problems. This is logic is 
implicit in the activities of the recently formed International Council for Local 
Environmental Initiatives. 

As Jeb Brugmann, Acting Secretary-General of the Council, indicated in 1990: 

Right now, there are a handful of municipalities in the position to test new 

and risky strategies for environmental protection. Without a vehicle for 

the transfer of successful innovations, many years pass before other 

municipalities, which cannot assume the political or financial risk, begin 

to adopt proven policies and techniques. We'll be trying to speed this 

transfer process by supporting the innovation process, identifying and 

sharing successes and working directly with communities to implement 
them.4! 
Thus expressed, the role of the Council seems apolitical, but the networks it embodies are 
the effects of political insurgency. Brugmann, for instance, was first Director of the 
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Peace Commission in Cambridge, Massachusetts, a body established in the wake of the 
1981 nuclear freeze initiative in that city. As such, he was involved in campaigns around 
nuclear disarmament and the conversion of factories to peaceful production, as well as in 
the development of sister city relationships and new peace curricula for the local 
schools.48 Later he became Field Programs Director for the Center for Innovative 
Diplomacy, where one of his projects was to promote the Stratospheric Protection 
Accord, calling on cities throughout the world to "pass local legislation to reduce and 
eliminate local uses of chlorofluorocarbons, halons, and other ozone-depleting 
compounds; pressure their national governments to ban the use of these compounds; and 
join an International Secretariat for Local Environmental Initiatives." The CID and the 
City of Irvine (Mayor Larry Agran) played a key role in the international campaign for 
municipal action on CFCs. 

Irvine was not the first municipality to act on this matter, but its 1989 ordinance 
was especially far-reaching, and was offered as a model to other communities. That 
model was promoted at a CID-sponsored conference in Irvine, which drew officials from 
various municipalities in the US and Canada. As the Los Angeles Times reported: 

Leaders of the conference suggested that support from only a patchwork 

of cities across the United States would be enough to hasten regional, 

national and eventual international action to ban chlorofluorocarbons 

and other compounds that destroy the ozone layer. ... A handful of cities 

could push industrial producers to seek a single state or national law 

regulating the use of the compounds, they contend.*° 
Councillor Tony O’Donohue of Toronto pointed to the catalytic effect of his own city's 
actions on CFCs,5° and other participants recalled the spread of the South African 
divestiture and nuclear-freeze campaigns. A year later, many of the same communities 
were represented in New York at a World Congress of Local Governments for a 
Sustainable Future, a gathering sponsored not only by the CID, but also by the 
International Union of Local Authorities and the United Nations Environment Program. 
It was there that the International Council promoted by the CID was finally established.5! 
Delegates looked ahead to the Rio conference on Environment and Development as a 
forum where local environmental initiatives could be furthered. 

Participants from poorer countries were critical of the emphasis on "first world" 
problems, and helped to re-work the agenda in terms of their own development needs. 
This was part of a more general pattern evident from the 1970s onwards. For example, in 
response to the pressures from Third World delegates at the 1978 International 
Conference of Primary Health Care in Alma-Ata, USSR, the World Health Organization 
adopted a new Global Strategy called "Health for All by the Year 2000." As two of 
Canada's most senior health officials noted, "The Global Strategy stressed the close and 
complex links between health and socio-economic development, and proposed the 
primary health care approach as the key to attaining health for all."52 This had two 
immediate implications: an explicit recognition that poverty and the "inequity"? that 
generated it were at the root of the most serious health problems, and a commitment to 
"health promotion” as a strategy for dealing with these problems. The latter idea arose 
largely from the experience of development programs in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. Efforts at immunization and disease control were often defeated by the 
desperate poverty that led to poor nutrition and inadequate sanitation. Economic 
development was clearly the key to better health. On the other hand, as various observers 
had recognized, development could not be secured by big projects that by-passed 
ordinary people and required massive injections of foreign capital and technical 
assistance. It depended instead on community organization, appropriate technology, 
social and ecological sensitivity -- all of which were also required for health promotion. 
Outsiders, be they engineers, accountants, or public health nurses, had to support the 
local people in identifying their priorities, serve as advocates for them to the outside 
world, and learn to make their expertise, resources, and external connections relevant to 
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the situation at hand. This implied a far more egalitarian relationship than the ones 
typical of traditional aid programs. 

European municipalities led the way in rethinking their relationship to Third 
World development. At a 1983 conference in Florence on Towns and Co-operation for 
Development, delegates from a number of local authorities and non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs) agreed to concert their efforts. Two years later they issued the 
Cologne Appeal, "From Justice to Charity", for joint action of NGOs and local 
communities for North-South Development Co-operation. The delegates from major 
NGOs and municipalities in nine European countries looked towards activities that would 
combine the expertise, experience, and external connections of the NGO development 
organizations with the organizational resources, legitimacy, and local presence of 
municipal governments. Thus, they foresaw major educational and informational efforts 
to raise consciousness about North-South issues, a joint planning process involving all 
sectors of the community to develop links with the South, and projects for "establishing 
friendship, solidarity and partnership with towns and rural areas in the South on a 
community-to-community basis". Linking projects would be guided by the principles 
developed by the NGOs and their Southern partners: 

- equality, reciprocity, absence of paternalism; 

- initiation and approval of projects by the partner communities; 

- focus on the poorest in the developing countries and the poorest 

countries; 

- recognition of the significance of women in the development process and 

ensurance that projects benefit and enhance the status of women; 

- the need to take account of the environmental impact of projects in 

advance ; 

- integration of projects into the overall development plans of the partner 

community; 

- establishing and maintaining communications; 

- the need to respect and maintain cultural diversity; 

- the need for joint evaluation.%4 

These principles echoed the practices of community development that had been 
evolving in the rich countries themselves. Be the concern juvenile delinquency (as in 
Chicago's Back of the Yards area, organized by Saul Alinsky in the late 1930s), rural 
underdevelopment (as in Appalachia or the Canadian Maritimes in the 1960s), or urban 
deprivation (as in the English cities in the 1970s), everyone's discovery seemed to be that 
improvements could not be forced on a community from above. People had to be 
encouraged to articulate their problems, organize themselves, identify their priorities, and 
demand the resources they required to move ahead. The particular role for outside 
leaders and "experts" was to be advocates within the community -- informing, educating, 
stimulating, organizing, advising -- and for the community -- projecting its needs back 
into the wider society. This advocacy role was relevant with respect both to particular 
geographic areas and to particular activities of government, like public health. 

A specific public health issue in Toronto ultimately intersected with the World 
Health Organization's new orientation towards third world development to produce a 
major campaign against urban deprivation in Europe under the rubric of "Healthy Cities." 
In turn this generated a Canadian campaign for "Healthy Communities."*> In the early 
1970s, serious lead poisoning was discovered in a particular Toronto neighbourhood, 
near a polluting factory that was nominally but ineffectively regulated by the provincial 
Ministry of the Environment and the City's Board of Health.*® The latter became a focus 
of agitation for "reform" politicians who had been elected to the municipal council in 
response to a variety of complaints about bureaucratic insensitivity. Some of the 
reformers oriented themselves towards the needs of the poor, and were caught up in 
contemporary ideas about participatory democracy, popular mobilization, and community 
control. Thus, they were prepared for an attack on a Board of Health that seemed mired 
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in routines of inspection and regulation from another era. After a protacted battle that 
yielded little satisfaction on either side, a Health Planning Steering Committee was 
established in 1976 to re-examine the role of the Health Department in light of the 
controversies over lead poisoning and new ideas about health promotion.*’ The concept 
of health promotion had already been adumbrated in an important federal report,>8 which 
reflected widespread claims that the medicalization of health care was diverting attention 
from other health needs. 

According to one of its supporters, the 1978 report of the Steering Committee 

... laid out a blueprint for a new concept of public health. Unanimously 

passed by City Council, the report called for better research capabilities 

and good health status information as the basis for program planning; 

improved health education and promotion resources; community 

development and advocacy directed toward the social and political 
determinants of health; and a number of administrative changes including 
decentralization, team management, and more community input to 
decision-making. Within six years almost all of these recommendations 

had been implemented.°? 

Led by a one-time African aid worker and New Democratic Party official, Toronto's 
Health Advocacy unit established an impressive international reputation. In 1984, the 
revitalized Department celebrated its centenary with a major international conference, 
under the title of "Healthy Toronto 2000". This proved to be of major significance, 
because it was here that delegates worked out an agenda for "healthy public policies," 
aimed at creating "healthy cities" by the year 2000. The European Region of WHO 
picked up these concepts and began to promote them under the rubric of its Health For 
All by the Year 2000 campaign. 

In Britain, the “healthy cities" campaign was a godsend to Labour authorities 
looking to break out of the strictures imposed upon them by the Thatcher government.© 
The Black Report of 1980,°! commissioned by the previous Labour government, had 
documented the connection between ill health and economic and social deprivation in the 
northern cities. As such, it offered strong evidence that the Third World concerns that 
informed WHO's new Health For All (HFA) Global Strategy were equally relevant in a 
first world context. These concerns pointed towards a broader approach to public health, 
which would emphasize environmental improvements, increased social and economic 
opportunities for the deprived, and both individual and collective participation in health 
improvement. Under such an approach, the elected local authorities, which had been 
pushed to one side by the National Health Service and the District Health Authorities, 
would again have a key role to play in public health. Moreover, they would have reason 
-- validated not only by the Black Report, but also by the World Health Organization -- 
for pursuing a socialist health strategy, with strong environmentalist, feminist, and 
collectivist elements.® 

As Barbara Lane notes,® 

By June 1987, approximately 50 cities in the U.K. were 
participating [in the Healthy Cities project], some of them communicating 

with the Regional Co-ordinating Centre at the WHO Europe Office, or 

with each other informally through the newly formed, loosely-knit U.K. 

Healthy Cities Network, or a bi-monthly Healthy Cities newsletter 

published out of Liverpool, or in April 1988, at the first United Kingdom 

Health Cities Conference, held in Liverpool. WHO had designated 

Liverpool and Bloomsbury/Camden as "Project Cities,” to be joined in 

1988 by Glasgow and Belfast. However, relatively few cities in the U.K. 

have aligned themselves with WHO, preferring to declare their own 

Projects without waiting for results from demonstration projects. 
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This burst of activity outside the WHO framework reflected the fact that the activist 
Labour councils already had identified health as an issue that would enable them to re- 
open the socialist agenda in Britain. As a leading Sheffield activist noted, 

In the years to 1985 claimed for municipal socialism we used local 

experience and experiment to create a vision of primary care challenging 

the dominance of hospitals and medical professionals, democratically 

accountable to neighbourhood communities, planned to prevent illness 

and eradicate inequalities in health across the city and building on the 

Skills of grass roots workers like home helps, health visitors, general 

practitioners and district nurses.“ 

Similarly, the Board of Health in Toronto continued to pursue a more radical version of 
"healthy cities" after the Conservative federal government gave its blessing to the 
Healthy Communities Project in 19865. While other Canadian cities contemplated 
modest efforts,“ the Healthy Toronto Subcommittee of the City's Board of Health 
advanced a series of bold proposals that would have reoriented local government.* 
These included the creation of a Healthy City Office and a Healthy Public Policy 
Committee, a Food Policy Council®, a "safe city" task force, and measures for 
"community empowerment"”°, a Healthy Housing Policy, an environmental bill of rights, 
and economic "sustainability”.7! 

Such initiatives illustrate the way that dissident local authorities have been able to 
create spaces for progressive action by appealing to their legitimate interests in the 
environment and public health, and by making use of international government 
organizations and trans-national professional bodies. The concerns of international 
organizations interested in the Third World are similar to those of progressive municipal 
councils trying to respond to poverty, exploitation, and environmental degradation in 
their own localities. As a result, there are global-local and inter-local policy networks on 
these matters that are at least somewhat autonomous from those controlled by the major 
states. These networks tend to support the efforts of First World municipalities to put a 
distance between themselves and the imperialistic policies of their own national 
governments. 


SANCTUARIES, FREE ZONES AND THE LAW 


Many of the dissident municipalities have declared themselves "free zones” or 
"sanctuaries" -- the former in relation to nuclear weaponry and the latter in relation to 
Central American refugees. The language of the declarations is redolent of the medieval 
German idea that "city air makes free" -- that a serf could win his freedom by living 
peacably in a city for a year and a day -- and of the old English proverb describing the 
city as "a rising of the people, the fear of the kingdom and the terror of the clergy." 
However, the American sanctuary movement began within religious congregations, 
which invoked the ancient principle that churches and temples were spiritual sanctuaries 
that should be respected by the secular authorities.” Since the ministers and priests 
within these sanctuaries were to provide help and succour to any who sought it, they 
could not be expected to reject or expel anyone who looked to them for protection. By 
extension, this principle could apply to the whole of a congregation and their property. 
Moreover, people who wanted to live out their religious convictions could well claim the 
right to extend help to those who were seeking refuge, but had not yet arrived in places of 
sanctuary. In the case of Central Americans fleeing oppressive regimes, this pointed 
towards helping the refugees across the border with Mexico, transporting them to more 
northerly cities, getting them food, shelter, and medical care, finding them work -- and 
shielding them from the Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS). Although these 
activities had the colour of moral right and religious conviction, they were at odds with 
the legal requirements of the federal government. 
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Municipal "sanctuary" declarations were intended to provide local political 
support for sanctuaries established independently by religious congregations or similarly 
minded secular groups. These declarations invoked both universal morality and the 
principles of international law. For instance, the City of Madison, Wisconsin, adopted 
the following resolution on March 5th, 1985:74 

WHEREAS, the United Nations Convention relating to the Status of 

Refugees has defined the conditions of political refugee as "any person 

who owing to a well-grounded fear of being persecuted for reasons of 

race, religion, nationality, membership in a particular social group or of a 

political opinion, is outside the country of his(her) nationality and is 

unable, or, owing to such fear, is unwilling to avail himself of the 
protection of that country” ; and 

WHEREAS, the United States Congress has adopted this convention in the 

Refugee Act of 1980; and 

WHEREAS, the United Nations High Commission on Refugees has 

recognized that persons fleeing El Salvador and Guatemala are bona fide 

political refugees, yet fewer than two percent are being granted that status 

by the U.S. Immigration Service; and 

WHEREAS, deportation of those seeking asylum has often meant 

disappearance or death upon their return home; and 

WHEREAS, members of those religious communities offering sanctuary to 

the refugees believe themselves to be acting not in civil disobedience but 

under the law of the land; and 

WHEREAS, both refugees and sanctuary workers in Texas, Arizona, 

Washington, New York, California and Pennsylvania have detained or 

indicted in recent days; and 

WHEREAS, within the City of Madison, we have both refugees and 

sanctuary providers for whom fear of deportation and the threat of arrest 

have an increasing immediacy; and 

WHEREAS, the Common Council passed a resolution on June 3, 1983 in 

support of those sanctuaries when first refugees came to our City; 

NOW THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that the Common Council of the 

City of Madison reaffirms that resolution, declares Madison a City of 

refuge and supports the religious communities of the City of Madison in 

their efforts to provide sanctuary; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the people of Madison will not 

condone for its own citizens who are providing sanctuary the harassment, 

indictments or arrests which have been experienced by sanctuary workers 

in other cities at the instigation of the U.S. Immigration Service; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that no employee of the City of Madison 

will violate the established sanctuaries by assisting in investigations, 

public or clandestine, by engaging in or assisting with arrests for alleged 

violation of immigration laws by the refugees in the sanctuaries or by 

those offering sanctuary, or by refusing established public services to the 

established sanctuaries; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Madison Common Council urges 

the Immigration Service to provide the refugees with the status of 

"extended voluntary departure”, so that they may live among us free of the 

threat of deportation until conditions allow their return home. 

The Madison City Council was by no means isolated. By mid-1989 there were 29 
declared sanctuary cities in the USA,’ including Detroit, Los Angeles,” and San 
Francisco”’. In some, but not all of these cities, the police and other local officials were 
ordered -- as in Madison -- not to cooperate with the INS in its investigations. Where 
there were large numbers of "undocumented" migrants, as in California, local authorities 
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could invoke their concerns about public health and welfare to resist demands that they 
should police immigration. Since illegal immigrants would be afraid to present 
themselves for medical treatment, send their children to school, or complain about unsafe 
working conditions if they thought that they would be deported as a result, there were 
good policy reasons for not inquiring about people's citizenship status. Ordering 
teachers, nurses, and policemen to leave this matter alone was a way of improving 
conditions in the local community, and at the same time making a safer sanctuary for 
both political refugees and economic migrants. However, the effect was and is to 
undermine federal efforts to police the national boundary. 

Berkeley was the first city to declare itself a "sanctuary" (in 1971), but this was in 
the context of the Vietnam War, and the sanctuary was supposed to be for draft resisters 
and deserters from the US armed forces. Although the idea was revived briefly during 
the Persian Gulf War, its more important effect was to set an example for refugee 
workers. At a conference in Tucson in January 1985, the old Berkeley resolution was 
brought forward as a model response to recent arrests of activists accused of aiding 
illegal immigrants. Delegates went home, and quickly secured Council resolutions in a 
number of cities, beginning with Berkeley and Madison. As the municipal sanctuary 
movement spread, the religious and secular activists intensified their efforts. A post- 
modern version of the Underground Railroad was established to get people from the 
Mexican border areas to northerly sanctuaries, and it was in this context that a number of 
sanctuary workers were arrested for transporting illegal aliens. A National Sanctuary 
Defense Fund was established -- partly with money raised by sympathetic European 
churches, themselves involved in their own refugee work. The sanctuary workers were 
connected informally with various other organizations doing Central American support 
work. Thus, they became involved not only in providing refuge, but in accompanying 
people back to the areas from which they had fled and to which the U.S. government 
thought they should return. 

This resistance activity of the sanctuary movement in many ways paralleled the 
activities of the anti-nuclear and disarmament movements -- not least in the moral 
fervour it generated. That fervour was at times problematic for progressive local 
politicians intent on maintaining fragile local coalitions.”8 The nuclear-free movement 
posed especially difficult political problems, because it could threaten jobs. It had its 
greatest successes where it had least impact on economic activity. Thus, the NFZ 
resolution in Chicago only went through after it had been determined that no more than 
sixty jobs in a city of three million would be affected.7? Earlier NFZ resolutions had 
gone down to defeat in Ann Arbor, Cambridge, and Santa Monica, because they 
threatened lucrative defence research.®° In terms of mobilizing broad political support, it 
is clearly an advantage to define the terms of a "sanctuary" or a "free zone" in a way that 
does not entail major sacrifices for the local community. It is equally important to find 
the cover of legality, as well as moral right. It is one thing for a group of private citizens 
to engage in civil disobedience: quite another for a municipality that depends for its 
existence on a framework of laws. 

In the United States, dissident authorities have relied on three distinct, but 
interdependent strategies for establishing their legal rights. The first involves a direct 
challenge to the federal government's exclusive jurisdiction over foreign affairs. The 
second depends on an appeal to international law, and the third on a denial that what is at 
issue is exclusively or even primarily a matter of foreign affairs. Larry Agran and 
Michael Shuman of the CID have been most prominently associated with the first 
strategy, which depends on a particular reading of the American Constitution. On the 
one hand, federal jurisdiction is strictly construed: 

Legal scholars have pointed out that the Constitution forbids local 

governments from assembling their own army or navy, declaring wars, 

entering treaties, violating national treaty commitments, and levying 

duties on imports or exports. Since they could not imagine how else local 
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governments might influence foreign affairs, the legal case against 

municipal foreign policies has always seemed obvious. But almost all of 

the municipal activism now underway does not fall into any of these 

forbidden categories. And as attorneys and courts have examined specific 

municipal foreign policies, they have found that countervailing 
constitutional principles render the general legal wisdom practically 
meaningless.8! 

On the other hand, state and local jurisdiction is read generously: 

Indeed, the Constitution grants to states and localities numerous foreign 
policy making powers. The First Amendment guarantees the right of all 
citizens, even mayors and city council members, to speak out on foreign 
policy.82 The Fifth Amendment grants them the right to travel abroad. The 
Compact Clause allows states and cities to negotiate agreements with 
jurisdictions abroad, providing Congress does not object. Article III, 
Section 2, gives federal courts jurisdiction over ‘controversies between a 
State ... and foreign States’ precisely because it envisions communications 
and deal-making between U.S. local governments and foreign nations. 
Similarly, when the Framers gave Congress the power ‘to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations’ (Art. I, Sec. 8), they assumed that vigorous 
economic intercourse between local and foreign jurisdictions would 
continue. The Tenth Amendment further underscores that ‘powers not 
delegated to the United States, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.’®? 

These arguments, which suggest that municipal councils have a perfect right 
under the U.S. Constitution to act on certain matters that bear on foreign relations, are 
complementary to the claims advanced under the second strategy, which suggest that 
municipalities have a positive duty under international law to take certain steps to 
promote peace and protect human rights. The argument is buttressed by the claim that 
the federal government has made certain principles of international law part of the 
domestic law of the United States. 

All of these affirmative actions are supported by the body of law that has 

come to be designated peace law. The fundamental source of law 

supporting such action is the UN Charter, a treaty ratified by the United 

States in 1945 (89-2) and signed by the President as one of the treaties of 

the United States and therefore part of the supreme law of the land under 

the U.S. Constitution, Article 6, Sec. 2. The UN Charter provisions most 

frequently used are Articles 2.3, 2.4, 55 and 56. These establish standards 

of conduct for the United States, individually and collectively as a member 

of the United Nations. Another basic source of peace law is the 

Nuremberg Principles, which are also part of U.S. law as an executive 

agreement between the United States, England, France, and the Soviet 

Union, signed on August 8, 1945, and made part of international law at 

the request of President Harry Truman in 1946, in order to make 

permanent these rules originally used to try Nazi war criminals. They are 

now found in the U.S. Army Field Manual (FM 27-10, 18 July 1956) and 

59 Stats. at Large 1544, et seq. (1945), and clearly govern the conduct of 

all U.S. military personnel and all U.S. civilians. 

The key claims that arise from this analysis are that Americans -- including American 
officials at all levels -- have a legal obligation to assist refugees, abstain from the use of 
nuclear, biological, and chemical weapons, and abide by the decisions of the 
International Court of Justice. On this view, then, Americans (and, indeed, citizens of all 
the United Nations) have a legal obligation to create refugee sanctuaries and nuclear free 
zones. 


Whatever the validity of this argument, it is not one that conservative American 
courts are liable to accept. The most effective legal strategy has been to evade the issue, 
and to insist that the matters involved in free zone or sanctuary measures are purely local. 
Thus, Portland's City Attorney advised the Council as follows in 1984: 

If the City is to seriously consider adoption of a nuclear free zone 

ordinance, the present revised ordinance should be redrafted to restrict its 

purposes to (a) enhancing economic stability in the City; (b) improving 

the psychological health of City residents; (c) protecting the civil liberties 

of City residents; and (d) accomplishing other traditional local police 

power purposes. There also should be a full record made before City 

Council containing evidence that that the ordinance in fact will contribute 

to the achievement of these purposes. Although it is impossible to predict 

with any certainty the likelihood of the courts upholding a properly 

drafted and supported ordinance, there is a reasonable possibility that the 

courts would uphold it.85 
The City of Chicago had obviously kept such advice in mind when it drafted its NFZ 
ordinance in 1986.86 As the legal advisers to the ordinance's proponents noted:87 

The preamble to the Ordinance sets forth several purposes for its 

enactment, all of which are based on the traditional police powers of the 

State to regulate the community's public health, safety, morals, economic 

well-being, and general welfare. See e.g., Huron Portland Cement Co. v. 

City of Detroit, 362 U.S. 440, 442 (1960); Illinois v. Kerr-McGee 

Chemical Corp., 677 F.2d 571, 578 (7th Cir. 1982). The Ordinance seeks 

to ban the manufacture of nuclear weapons and nuclear weapons 

components by private parties in the City of Chicago for the following 

reasons: 

Economic instability: the nuclear weapons industry is unstable "because 

the demand for nuclear weapons may decline drastically in the event of an 

arms control agreement or a freeze or reduction in the United States 

Government nuclear weapons arsenal.” 

Depletion of the community's limited resources: nuclear weapon-related 

activities divert the City’s limited public and private resources to non- 

productive uses. 

Excessive security: "security requirements accompanying the nuclear 

weapons industry unduly restrict the dissemination of information” and 

require "the reallocation of scarce police and fire department resources.” 

Public health: the presence in the City "of an industry which could make 

the City a target of terrorism or nuclear attack” threatens the public 

health. 

Morality: "the public morality is affronted by the presence of an industry 

profiting from activities which may ultimately lead to unprecedented death 

and destruction”. 

Berkeley's 1986 ordinance is more forthright, in that it declares as its first purpose 
"to oppose the arms the race", and claims that federal policy with respect to the 
development and use of nuclear weaponry is a violation of the Nuremberg Principles. ** 
Such a direct challenge to federal authority may make sense politically, but it invites 
challenge in the courts. In Massachusetts the Attorney-General consistently refused, 
between 1983 and 1987, to register NFZ by-laws adopted by town meetings, on the 
grounds that they involved unconstitutional incursions on the federal powers to provide 
for the common defence and determine the foreign policies of the United States. 
Concerns were also raised about possible interference with interstate commerce, vested 
property rights, and rights of free inquiry.8? Obviously, municipalities could not directly 
regulate federal government activities, or attempt to override regulations that the federal 
government had established within a field where it was entitled to act. The constitutional 
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question was whether any room was left for municipalities to act. Municipalities were 
clearly within their rights when they simply wanted to express their opinions on these 
matters, and put their views before Congress and the President. Non-binding resolutions 
were unproblematic, as even the Massachusetts Attorney-General indicated. For neither 
private companies nor the federal government was there much incentive to challenge 
purely symbolic measures. The struggle was not really joined until municipalities tried to 
interfere directly with war-related activity. 

The early battles in Santa Cruz, Cambridge, and Santa Monica were waged on the 
hustings, as weapons manufacturers, researchers, and their supporters combined to defeat 
ballot measures that might have affected local businesses. In Berkeley, the University of 
California -- a major nuclear researcher -- was protected by its status as state agency, not 
subject to municipal regulation. However, when the neighbouring City of Oakland 
adopted a stiff NFZ measure -- as a result of an initiative passed without the support of 
the City Council -- the issue soon was joined in the courts. The original suit was private, 
but the U.S. Department of Justice soon became party to the action,” signalling the fact 
that the federal government was beginning to take the NFZ challenge seriously.?! In the 
end, the Oakland ordinance was overturned, although on grounds that seemed to leave 
most other such ordinances intact. The court's decision nevertheless had a chilling effect. 

By comparison to their British counterparts, American municipalities benefitted 
both from the rights they could claim under the American Constitution and the space 
generated by the division of powers between the Congress and the Presidency. Had the 
Reagan Republicans controlled the U.S. Congress they could certainly have outlawed 
many of the activities undertaken by dissident municipalities. However, the British 
experience suggests that even a tightly centralized and strongly led government like Mrs. 
Thatcher's can run into serious difficulties in trying to impose its policies on determined 
local authorities. There are striking parallels, for instance, in the fate of "civil defence” in 
the two countries in the early 1980s. The US Federal Emergency Management Agency 
ultimately had to abandon a new civil defence scheme, because it could not generate 
enough support at the state and local level, and could not get Congress to force the junior 
governments into line -- something that Congress could in theory have done.92 Mrs. 
Thatcher's ministers had the support of a tame Parliament, and theoretically had the 
means to impose whatever duties they liked upon “nuclear-free” authorities. Civil 
defence planning was nonetheless an exercise in frustration for the Conservative 
government throughout the 1980s. 

Problems began in 1980, when the British Home Office issued a pamphlet 
entitled, Protect and Survive, intended to tell people what to do in case of a nuclear 
attack. E. P. Thompson's brilliant riposte, Protest and Survive,94 was a propaganda 
triumph for the resurgent nuclear disarmament movement -- not least because the 
government's advice about hiding under a table in the parlour was so silly. Two years 
later the Nuclear Free Zone authorities had their turn, when they responded to the 
government's civil defence exercise, "Hard Rock", with a peace campaign under the 
slogan, "Hard Luck".95 So many local authorities refused to participate in the exercise 
that the government was forced to cancel it. Embarrassed, the Conservatives responded 
with their own propaganda campaign, emphasizing the need for "all hazards" planning 
for disasters ranging from major fires to nuclear wars. They stressed the prospect of 
conventional attack on Britain? -- evoking memories of the blitz -- and criticized the 
dissident Labour authorities for politicizing what ought to have been an uncontroversial 
process of emergency planning. More forcefully, they required the local authorities to 
prepare plans under the new Civil Defence Emergency Regulations of 1983. 

This might have ended the matter, but the NFZ authorities complained that they 
lacked the information necessary to prepare for nuclear war. They needed to know where 
and how they could expect to be hit in a nuclear attack, the extent of the likely damage, 
and so on. When the government responded with Planning Assumptions that offered 
only sketchy information, the dissident authorities began their own Planning 


Assumptions studies, and insisted that they could not comply with the government's 
requirements until these were complete.%’ The best publicized of these studies -- the 
GLAWARS Report on Greater London -- was another propaganda success for the 
NFZs, because it detailed the horrific effects of an attack on London, suggested that civil 
defence was largely useless, and pointed to the need for action to prevent nuclear war. 
The government again was embarrassed, and it brought in new legislation -- The Civil 
Protection in Peacetime Act, 1986 -- to bury civil defence in an "all hazards" approach to 
emergency planning.%? By separate legislation, it abolished the Greater London Council 
and other metropolitan authorities, which had had responsibility for civil defence in the 
major cities, and replaced them with new special-purpose bodies, including Fire and Civil 
Defence Authorities. The powers of the latter were carefully circumscribed, so that it 
was Clear that they could plan only for the consequences of nuclear war, and were not 
allowed to explore the possibilities for preventing it.!00 That same year, all the local 
authorities responsible for "civil protection" were given deadlines for completion of their 
nuclear plans. Continued funding from the central government was dependent on local 
authority cooperation. 

The NFZ authorities -- whose representatives dominated many of the new Fire 
and Civil Defence Authorities, as well as most of the key urban local councils -- 
responded with a strategy of "critical compliance”.!°! They proceeded with planning, but 
at every stage made clear that they were being asked to work with unrealistic 
assumptions, and without the resources to do the job anticipated. They managed to get 
deadlines extended, and meanwhile pressed their case publicly, trying to show that the 
government was actually sacrificing the opportunity to develop an effective national 
system for responding to civil disasters by diverting scarce resources into a futile war 
planning scheme that had more to do with keeping people out of the military's way than 
with protecting civilian lives. Again, local authority propaganda on this and other 
matters proved to be quite effective. The government tried to control it by legislating 
new limits on local authority "publicity".!°2 This was supposed to make it impossible for 
local councils to engage in "propaganda on the rates". However, as an NFZ legal opinion 
indicates,!©3 the legislation still leaves scope for carefully constructed information 
campaigns, since the government did not dare go so far as to silence the local authorities 
altogether. They were entitled, as ever, to advance their own policies with respect to 
their own activities, which included civil defence. 

At each stage in this battle, it became more difficult for the local authorities to 
pursue their dissident policies; however, it never became impossible for them to act 
critically. The government's 1988 legislation removed the right of local authorities to 
impose "contract compliance" conditions extraneous to the business at hand, and thus 
shut off the possibility of following the American lead in boycotting nuclear weapons 
contractors. However, this only showed up the fact that the NFZ authorities had been 
laggard in making use of their powers in this respect. As an NFZ Working Party reported 
in 1987;104 

NFZ Authorities have, over the last 5 years, contributed positively to 

public debate about nuclear issues, and have given significant support to 

the wider movement for peace. However, when NFZ Authorities are 

publicly visible it’s often because of symbolic initiatives such as NFZ 

roadsigns, stickers, or peace gardens. Where those initiatives have been 
pursued without a complementary development of policy in respect of 

those responsibilities of the local authority which are affected by the 

actual activities of the nuclear state, NFZ Authorities have become 

vulnerable to attack and ridicule. An over-emphasis on the symbolic to 

the detriment of policy development may also have limited the number of 

authorities who are willing to spend money on NFZ initiatives. If it is 

accepted that this is the case, then it is recommended that the NSC 

[National Steering Committee] should give emphasis to substantive policy 
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development on nuclear issues in its work programme. This policy should 

be developed in respect of those responsibilities of the local authority 

which are affected by the nuclear state, in particular an authority's 

responsibilities for its citizen's safety, general education and future 

livelihood and well-being. 

In response to the Chernobyl disaster a year earlier, the NFZ authorities had agreed to 
campaign against nuclear power as well as nuclear weapons, and this facilitated a "shift 
to the mainstream" in the development of NFZ policies.!°° For local authorities 
responsible for public health and safety, there clearly were a range of practical issues 
related to nuclear accidents and radiation levels, with which they ought to deal. These 
issues arose in relation to nuclear power plants and weapons facilities, disposal sites for 
nuclear materials, and shipments of nuclear fuels, reactors, weapons, or wastes. 
Although the national government might claim to have all these matters under control, it 
was obviously sensible for local authorities to take an interest as well. 

Thus, NFZ authorities took it upon themselves to monitor radiation levels,!% 
track nuclear convoys,!® publicize nuclear hazards,! educate people about the dangers 
of nuclear materials,!© develop plans for nuclear accidents,!!° and lobby the central 
government continuously for more information. The complaint that the government was 
denying the public what they needed to know for their own safety was crucial to the 
continuing campaign against the nuclear state. If things were so bad that the fire chief 
could not be told, surely there was something wrong. Demands for information about the 
transport of nuclear materials might still seem like posturing if the local authorities had 
no power to regulate shipments, but it was posturing related to an issue close to the centre 
of local government responsibilities, and as such had greater legitimacy. Similar was the 
campaign around "conversion" of nuclear plants,!!! weapons installations, and armaments 
factories. Clearly, the closure of such facilities would have serious effects on the local 
economy, so it was logical enough for a local authority to explore the possibilities for 
conversion or diversification before the event happenned. This implied long-term 
discussions with local defence contractors and their employees -- the logic of which was 
recognized even by local councils that had little sympathy with the NFZ movement.!!2 
Thus, the idea of becoming nuclear free worked its way into the mainstream of local 
government activity, with respect to its economic, as well as its health and safety 
functions. 


REDEFINING POLITICAL SPACE 


The story of municipal foreign policy or local action on global issues is really one 
of the redefinition of political space by municipal activists. For the most part, this was 
not the result of a pre-existing theory, but of a determination to act on issues otherwise 
foreclosed. To be on the left politically is to be confined either to the margins of society 
or to carefully circumscribed spaces for public service. It is a test of the imagination to 
see that these spaces are not simply what their designers intend -- that they afford 
unforeseen opportunities for action. When those opportunities are exploited, the 
authorities naturally respond with efforts at control and containment, but there is no 
guarantee that these efforts will be successful, since the spaces at issue have been 
legitimized as places where people can pursue their dreams for a better society. These 
spaces are in any case necessary for the resolution of social problems. They cannot be 
simply closed if society is to function as expected. This is especially true of the spaces 
for municipal government. 

Activists, politicians, and officials at the municipal level have thus discovered 
that their powers with respect to public health and safety, police and education, economic 
development and environmental regulation, local advocacy and community development 
are powers that open up to the world, and bring the world into the municipality in ways 
that disrupt the carefully contrived hierarchies of the state system. In recognizing the 


global dimensions of their actions, these municipal leaders also have been obliged to 
rethink their own activity. They have found, for example, that public health is a matter of 
community development and advocacy for the poor, a matter of controlling toxic wastes 
and protecting the biosphere, a matter of peace education and global solidarity, and a 
matter of good work, good leisure, and good politics. They have also found that safe 
Cities are ones that respond to the needs of cultural minorities, and take cognizance of 
events on the other side of the world. They have learned that to work for peace or for 
environmental integrity is to engage in planning for economic conversion, to shift to new 
energy sources, and to look for new modes of new transportation. They have also learned 
that “global cities" are present in the world politically and socially as well as 
economically. In recognizing these things they have had to confront the fact that national 
governments are often the prime obstacles to healthy public policies. 

Municipal governments are everywhere disabled by constitutions that subject 
them to national “laws and limit them to local affairs. However, the experience of the 
1980s suggests that the attempt to confine municipalities within narrow limits is likely to 
fail if municipal leaders understand that the responsibilities they have been given for 
local government are ones that entail global interventions. Much has been learned in the 
past decade about the way powers with respect to the local environment, health and 
safety, education, social services, community relations, business development, waste 
disposal, emergency measures, and so on, confer legitimacy on a municipality that seeks 
to intervene in matters that the higher authorities have declared off limits. How can a 
nuclear power plant, or a missile factory, or a refugee reception centre not be a matter of 
legitimate local concern? Even if the national government pre-empts municipal 
regulatory authority, forces local authorities to follow strict market principles in investing 
and contracting, takes over key social services and prohibits the provision of others, puts 
controls on local education authorities and information services, assumes full 
responsibility for policing, and dismantles the local governments that most offend it -- as 
the Thatcher government in Britain did -- the scope for local action is by no means 


foreclosed. One can always monitor activities, take complaints, conduct hearings, and 
mobilize local public opinion. And, as spaces for action are closed, one can open up 
activity in new areas. Complete control of municipalities is impossible unless the 
municipalities impose it on themselves. As this discussion has indicated, such self- 
restriction is by no means inevitable. 
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ABSTRACT 


sn the Study of Resime 


The oscillation of the literature on regime transformation between excessively voluntarist and 
excessively determinist approaches has led scholars recently to call for the development of novel 
research strategies that synthesize agential and structural explanatory factors. This paper addresses 
some of the underacknowledged conceptual and practical difficulties of achieving such a synthesis 
by evaluating several strategies for integrating agential and structural factors in the explanation of 
regime change. Competing ways of conceptualizing both agency and structure are examined, and 
the varied consequences that employing different conceptualizations has for explanations of regime 
transformations are assessed. Alternative research strategies for integrating agency and structure in 
the analysis of regime change are then presented through a review of recent studies which seek to 
integrate these factors. Three such strategies are identified, each constructed upon a different 
conceptual base and each having characteristic weaknesses. Path-dependent, or “critical juncture,” 
strategies of research attempt to link antecedent historical-structural conditions with subsequent 
actor choices during moments of regime transition. “Bridging” strategies seek to integrate agency 
and structure by constructing a “funnel of causality” that systematically incorporates variables from 
multiple levels of analysis. “Correlational” strategies draw on both agential and structural variables 
in the attempt to identify the factors that correlate with varied regime outcomes. Since none of the 
three examined strategies of research offers a fully satisfactory solution to the agent-structure 
problem in the study of regime change, the paper advocates informed eclecticism in choosing 
integrative approaches. 
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Recent review articles have described the evolution of the study of political regime change as a 
sequence of “paradigm transitions” between two analytic approaches distinguished by the 
distinctive modes of explanation which they employ.’ According to these reviews, the trajectory 
followed by the study of regime transformation has moved from the initial dominance of structural 
approaches, which rely on factors such as class, sectors, and world-systemic political economy 
features to account for political regimes,’ to an emphasis on voluntarist approaches, which rely on 
the political choices and interactions among the key “players” of the regime transition process.’ 

These reviews are united by their prescription that the next stage in the evolution of the analysis 
of regime change should be a synthesis of these two divergent approaches. The structural 
approaches which characterized the “first generation” of work on regime transformation and the 
voluntarist approaches which characterized the second must now be integrated. The burden of the 
third generation of studies is to analyze regime change in a way that links structural constraints and 
forces to the shaping of contingent actor choice. Structural factors must be “brought back in,” yet 
choice and agency must not be “taken back out.” Karl and Schmitter use the rubric “from continent 


choice to structured contingency” to refer to this integrative agenda which demands the striking of a 


‘ Daniel H. Levine, “Paradigm Lost: Dependence to Democracy,” World Politics XL: 3 (April 1988), pp. 377- 
394; Nancy Bermeo, “Rethinking Regime Change,” Comparative Politics 22: 3 (April 1990), pp. 359-377; Terry 
Lynn Karl, “Dilemmas of Democratization in Latin America,” Comparative Politics 23: 1 (October 1990), pp. 1-21; 
and Karen L. Remmer, “New Wine or Old Bottlenecks?: The Study of Latin American Democracy,” Comparative 
Politics 23: 4 (July 1991), pp. 479-495. 


* The exemplary works which employ structural analytic frameworks are associated for the most part with the 
dependency tradition and attempt to account for the rise of authoritarian regimes in the 1960s and 1970s. See 
Guillermo O’Donnell, Modernization and Bureaucratic-Authoritarianism: Studies in South American Politics 
(Berkeley: Institute of International Studies, University of California, Berkeley, 1973); and Philippe C. Schmitter, 
“Sull the Century of Corporatism?,” The Review of Politics 36: 1 (January 1974), pp. 85-131. It is important to 
recognize, however, that several studies which rely on structural frameworks to explain regime outcomes fall 
chronologically outside of this generation of work. See, for example, Barrington Moore, Jr., Social Origins of 
Dictatorship and Democracy: Lord and Peasant in the Making of the Modern World (Boston: Beacon Press, 1966); 
and Gregory M. Luebbert, Liberalism, Fascism, or Social Democracy: Social Classes and the Political Origins of 
Regimes in Interwar Europe (New York: Oxford University Press, 1991). 

* Voluntarist analytic frameworks are associated with the recent literature on the transition to democracy in Latin 
America and Southern Europe in the 1970s and 1980s. See Guillermo O’ Donnell, Philippe Schmitter, and Lawrence 
Whitehead, eds., Transitions from Authoritarian Rule: Prospects for Democracy, four volumes, (Baltimore: The John 
Hopkins University Press, 1986), especially O’ Donnell and Schmitter’s theoretical volume, Tentative Conclusions 
about Uncertain Democracies ; James M. Malloy and Mitchell A. Seligson, eds., Authoritarians and Democrats: 
Regime Transition in Latin America (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1987); Enrique Baloyra, ed., 
Comparing New Democracies: Transition and Consolidation in Mediterranean Europe and the Southern Cone 
(Boulder: Westview Press, 1987); and Giuseppe Di Palma, To Craft Democracies: An Essay on Democratic 
Transitions (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990). 
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balance between the structural and agential factors that shape regime transformations.‘ 


This paper seeks to move this integrative agenda forward by addressing the following 


important barriers to its implementation. First, the advocates of integrative approaches have said 
little about what actual empirical analyses of regime change that employ these approaches should 
look like. Nor have they offered concrete guidelines for constructing theories and analyses of 
regime transformations that integrate structural and voluntarist approaches. 

Second, their injunction to unite structural and agential factors forces a direct confrontation 
with one of the most enduring and intractable problems of social science: how to resolve the 
paradox that “human agency is the only moving force behind the actions, events, and outcomes of 
the social world. . . . [Yet] human agency can be realized only in concrete historical circumstances 


that condition the possibilities for action and influence its course.” 


This persistent stumbling block 
for social science theory, frequently referred to as the “agent-structure problem,” poses serious 
difficulties for the development of integrative approaches to the study of regime change.° Yet these 
difficulties have not been satisfactorily addressed by the advocates of integrative approaches to the 
study of regime transformation. Until these impediments are acknowledged and efforts made to 
overcome them, we will continue to lack a firm base for the construction of integrative theories of 
regime change that recognize the causal relevance of both social structure and human agency . 

We argue that laying the groundwork for the next generation of studies of regime change 
involves two steps that move us towards the integration of structural and voluntarist approaches. 


First, it is necessary to address the difficulties that scholars seeking to develop integrative 


approaches are likely to encounter in theory construction. We do so by disaggregating structural 


* Terry Lynn Karl and Philippe C. Schmitter, “Modes of Transition in Latin America, Southern and Eastern 
Europe,” /nternational Social Science Journal 128 (May 1991), pp. 270-1. 

* David Dessler, ““What’s at Stake in the Agent-Structure Debate?,” /nternational Organization 43: 3 (Summer 
1989), p. 443. Also see Alexander E. Wendt, “The Agent-Structure Problem in International Relations Theory,” 
International Organization 41: 3 (Summer 1987), pp. 337-8. 

* For a sampling of the relevant theoretical literature and the problems for theory-construction posed by the 
agent-structure problem see: Gabriel A. Almond and Stephen J. Genco, “Clouds, Clocks, and the Study of Politics,” 
World Politics 29 (July 1977), 489-522; Jeffrey C. Alexander et al., eds. The Micro-Macro Link (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1987); Pierre Bourdieu, Outline of a Theory of Practice (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1977); Anthony Giddens, Central Problems in Social Theory: Action, Structure and 
Contradiction in Social Analysis (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1979); Giddens, The Constitution of 
Society: Outline of a Theory of Structuration (Cambridge, U.K.: Polity Press, 1984); Roy Bhaskar, The 
Possibility of Naturalism (Brighton, U.K.: Harvester Press, 1979); and William H. Sewell, “A Theory of Structure: 
Duality, Agency, and Transformation,” American Journal of Sociology 98: 1 (July 1992), pp. 1-29. 
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and voluntarist approaches both in terms of their divergent underlying conceptions of human 
agency and social structure and their methodological and theoretical components. This 
disaggregation of the two approaches allows us to identify the “trouble points” that are the 
strongest impediments to development of satisfactory integrative approaches. It also establishes a 
clear baseline for classifying a particular approach as structural, voluntarist, or integrative. 


The second step towards promoting empirical work on regime change that integrates structural 


and agential factors is to identify concrete strategies for overcoming the difficulties revealed by the 


first, disaggregative step. To this end, we provide a “menu” of strategies for integrating agency 
and structure in the study of regime transformation. We probe the strengths and limitations of each 
strategy and review works on regime change that are exemplary applications of each strategy. The 


paper concludes with guidelines for choosing between these alternative integrative strategies. 


DISAGGREGATING VOLUNTARIST AND 
STRUCTURAL APPROACHES 


The recent proliferation of calls for a synthesis of voluntarist and structural approaches to the 
analysis of regime change suggests that scholars have a clear understanding of the strengths and 
limitations of the two approaches. To some extent this is the case. There is a general recognition 
that voluntarist approaches emphasize the role of purposeful human action in transforming political 
structures yet overlook the social conditions that shape and constrain this purposeful action. 
Likewise, there is agreement that structural approaches emphasize the social relationships that 
influence the behavior of human actors during moments of regime change yet overlook the 
autonomous causal role of actors during these junctures. The two divergent approaches are thus 
perceived to share a similar weakness: privileging a particular causal variable (agency or structure) 
at the expense of the other.’ 

However, advocates of an integrative approach to the study of regime change have not 
addressed important differences in how voluntarist and structural approaches conceptualize 


“agency” and “structure” as causal variables. This omission is unfortunate since these different 


” See Karl and Schmitter, pp. 270-73; Karl, “Dilemmas,” pp. 5-7; Remmer, pp. 483-85 and 491-92; and Terry 
Lynn Karl, “Petroleum and Political Pacts: The Transition to Democracy in Venezuela,” in Guillermo O’Donnell, 
Philippe C. Schmitter, and Laurence Whitehead, eds., Transitions from Authoritarian Rule: Latin America. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1986), see esp. pp. 196-98. 
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underlying conceptualizations are the bedrock, or meta-theoretical base, upon which voluntarist 
and structural approaches to the study of regime change are constructed. And, although there is no 
automatic, one-to-one correspondence between a particular way of conceptualizing agency or 
structure and the adoption of a specific explanation of regime change, different answers to the 
questions “What is agency?” and “What is structure?” place different constraints on the types of 
theories one can build to explain regime transformation.’ 

In addition, scholars have yet to devise a coherent and consistent vocabulary with which to 
discuss the distinct methodological and theoretical commitments of voluntarist and structural 
approaches. The lack of such a vocabulary results in a serious terminological problem: scholars 
use very different language to characterize these approaches. For example, the shift from structural 
to voluntarist approaches in the study of regime change is varyingly characterized as a reorientation 


emphasizing elites, leadership, strategic choice, subjective calculations, short-term processes, 


contingency, uncertainty, or idiographic explanation, 


The use of such vague and varied terminology is cause for alarm not simply because of the 
obvious risk of miscommunication. It is indicative of a more important problem: the lack of a 
solid understanding of the basic methodological and theoretical building blocks of voluntarist and 
structural approaches. This lack of understanding is reflected in the disturbing fact that most 
discussions of the two approachess (and of proposed syntheses of them) have been conducted in 
highly general terms, without any systematic effort to clarify these approaches’ components. In 
this section, we introduce criteria for differentiating voluntarist and structural aprroaches to the 
study of regime change in terms of both their conceptual “bases” and their methodological and 


theoretical “superstructures” 


The Metatheoretical Base: Conceptualizing Agency and Structure in the Study of 
Regime Change 


In terms of conceptualizing agency, voluntarist aid structural approaches are distinguished by 


the extent to which human action is understood to be caused by social relations. Voluntarist 


* Philosophers of science refer to such foundational conceptual commitments as elements of “ontology.” On the 
relationship between ontology and social science theory see Dessler, p. 445; Wendt, “The Agent-Structure Problem”; 
and Alexander Wendt, “Bridging the Theory/Meta-Theory Gap in International Relations,” Review of International 
Studies 17 (1991), pp. 383-92. 

* See for example, Bermeo, pp. 360-3; Karl, “Dilemmas,” p. 6; and Remmer, pp. 483-7. 
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approaches have an “undersocialized” conception of agency, whereas structural approaches have 


an “oversocialized” conception.”* In terms of structure, both approaches recognize (at least 
implicitly) a potential causal role for social structures. However, their understandings of 
structure’s causal properties are very different. Voluntarist approaches conceptualize structures as 
external “constraints” that are disengaged from actors and which actors may or may not encounter 
as they pursue their goals. Structural approaches, on the other hand, conceive of structures as 


omni-present, “generative” relations that define the identities and interests of actors.” 


Undersocialized and Oversocialized Conceptions of Human Agency 

Voluntarist approaches have an undersocialized conception of agency in which human behavior 
is conceived as “underdetermined” by social structures. In this view, the identities and interests of 
the key actors in regime transformations cannot be explained in terms of social or economic roles, 
and their behavior may even contradict structural factors such as socio-class interests. Human 
action is understood as a subjective force external to and disengaged from “objective” social 
relations. According to O’Donnell and Schmitter, to explain transitions to democracy one cannot 
build theories which “rely on relatively stable economic, social, cultural, and partisan categories to 
identify, analyze, and evaluate identities and strategies of those defending the status quo and those 
struggling to reform or transform it. . . . it is almost impossible to specify ex ante which classes, 
sectors, institutions, and other groups will take what role, opt for what issues or support what 
alternative.”” 

Structural approaches, by contrast, have an oversocialized conception of human agency. 
According to this perspective, the identities and interests of actors are defined completely by their 
positions within social structures, and choices and action are understood to follow mechanically 
from these positions. In the study of regime change, both class and culture have been used in 


conjunction with an oversocialized conception of agency. In O’Donnell’s structural account of the 


‘°° The terms “oversocialized” and “undersocialized” are from Mark Granovetter, “Economic Action and Social 
Structure: The Problem of Embeddedness,” American Journal of Sociology 91 (November 1985), pp. 481-510; and 
Dennis Wrong, “The Oversocialized Conception of Man in Modern Sociology,” American Sociological Review 26: 
2 (April 1961), pp. 183-93. 

"On the distinction between the constraint model and the generative model of structures see Bhaskar, pp. 53-5; 
and Wendt, “The Agent-Structure Problem,” pp. 346-7. 

? O’Donnell and Schmitter, Tentative Conclusions, p. 4. 
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" origins of bureaucratic-authoritarian regimes, for example, actor interests are defined in terms of 


class-position, and class-based groups are understood to form alliances or oppose one another 
depending on the economic payoffs available to them.” 

In sum, the undersocialized conception of agency characterizing voluntarist approaches 
highlights how ongoing interactions between purposeful actors shape regime change. Yet it 
excludes the possibility that these interactions may be structured by and embedded in pre-existing 
social relations which shape actor interests and capabilities. The result is that voluntarist 
approaches overemphasize immediate, short-term processes, choices, and “political crafting,” 
while ignoring the extent to which the “possible” is conditioned by objective structures. 

The oversocialized conception of agency underlying structural approaches suffers from the 
converse problem. Although structural approaches do regard human behavior as socially 
grounded, they exclude the effects that ongoing interactions between agents have on sustaining 
and, during transitions, transforming political regime structures. This oversocialized conception of 
agency Creates a strong bias to emphasize the explanatory weight of long-term, impersonal 
processes and internalized behavior control mechanisms and to deny the possibility that actors 


during moments of regime change may have some margin of creativity and maneuverability. 


Constraint and Generative Models of Social Structure 

Both voluntarist and structural approaches to the study of regime change use the concept of 
structure to refer to relatively enduring, patterned relationships that exist beyond the control of 
actors. The two approaches differ, however, in their conceptions of the causal effects of social 
structures.” 

At first glance it may seem that because voluntarist approaches are “agent-centric” they deny the 
existence of structural factors altogether. It is indeed the case that structure tends to drop out as a 
causal variable in voluntarist approaches However, as O’Donnell and Schmitter remark, to 
emphasize the role of agency “is not to deny that the macrostructural factors are still ‘there.’” 


Rather, voluntarist studies assume that during regime transformations “those [structural] 


O’Donnell, Modernization. 
'* For discussions of alternative conceptualizations of social structure see Sewell; and Peter Manicas, “The 
Concept of Social Structure,” Journal for the Theory of Social Behavior 10 (July 1980), pp. 65-82. 
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mediations are looser, their impacts more indeterminate, than in normal circumstances.”"* Regime 


transitions are thus special times when the causal impact of structural factors is temporarily relaxed. 

Underlying this idea that the causal impact of structures varies across different time-periods and 
historical junctures is a conception of structures as historically contingent constraints that 
potentially (rather than necessarily) limit the ability of actors to achieve their goals. This constraint 
model of structure assumes that actors “pre-exist” structures in the sense that they are already 
equipped with interests and identities prior to encountering constraining structural conditions. 
Structural factors, then, are treated as barriers external to actors which may stand between them 
and the achievement of their pre-existing, autonomous goals and interests. 

Structural approaches, by contrast, are premised on a conception of structures as generative 
forces that define actors’ interests and directly determine their behavior.’* Structures are conceived 
not as contingent relations that pre-existing actors may or may not encounter but as necessary 
relations internalized by actors and from which their interests, identities, and goals are derived. 
Such generative structures are assumed to pre-exist actors since they constitute the very properties 


(e.g., interests and identities) that define actors and motivate their behavior. 


Voluntarist and Structuralist Conceptual Bases 

There is a necessary affinity between the generative model of structure and the oversocialized 
conception of agency, just as there is between the constraint model of structure and the 
undersocialized conception of agency. If so. i structures are viewed as generating the essential 
properties of agents, then agency is necessarily conceived in an oversocialized manner. Likewise, 


if structures are understood to be contingent constraints external to actors, then agency is 


> O’Donnell and Schmitter, p. 5. It is important to note that O’Donnell and Schmitter (pp. 18-19) distinguish 
between transitions from authoritarianism and transitions {9 authoritarianism, arguing that voluntarist approaches are 
more suitable for analyzing the former: “Political and social processes are neither symmetric nor reversible. What 
brings down a democracy is not the inverse of those factors that bring down an authoritarian regime. . . . What actors 
do and do not do seems much less ughtly determined by ‘macro’ structural factors during the transitions [from 
authoritarianism] we study here than during the breakdown of democratic regimes.” We agree with Remmer’s 
assessment (pp. 484-485) that this asymmetry is “problematic in the sense that two very different types of 
theoretical frameworks are utilized to account for a single variable (regime)” and that O’ Donnell and Schmitter 
present “two approaches to the study of regime change masquerading as one.” This flip-flop in explanatory 
frameworks is also discussed by Bermeo, pp. 360-363. 


6 This paragraph draws on Wendt’s discussion of generative (or “‘internal”) structures. See “The Agent-Structure 
Problem,” pp. 346-7. 
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necessarily conceived in an undersocialized manner. As indicated in Figure 1, it is not possible to 
combine an oversocialized conception of agency with a constraint model of structure, nor is it 


possible to combine an undersocialized conception of agency with a generative model of structure. 


These clear patterns of congruence and incongruence among the conceptions of agency and 
structure allow us to identify two distinct “conceptual bases” composed of models of how agency 
and structure interrelate. The combination of the oversocialized conception of agency with the 
generative conception of structure is a “‘structuralist conceptual base.” The combination of the 
undersocialized conception of agency with the constraint conception of structure is a “voluntarist 
conceptual base.” 

Although structuralist and voluntarist conceptual bases favor and discriminate against different 
methodological and theoretical components at the level of explanatory superstructure, these 
divergent conceptual bases do not mechanically determine superstructural content. Thus, it is 
possible to construct approaches that are integrative at the superstructural level, because they 
combine the methodological and theoretical components of voluntarist and structural approaches, 
yet are not integrative at the underlying conceptual base level, because they employ either 
structuralist or voluntarist bases. This disjuncture between integrative superstructures and non- 
integrative bases creates tensions and limitations in the exemplary integrative works we review. 
The problems created by such disjunctures are addressed below in the discussion of strategies for 
constructing integrative approaches.” 

Before turning to these strategies for integrating agency and structure in the study of regime 
change, it is first necessary to examine the methodological and theoretical components that 
differentiate voluntarist and structural approaches. Identifying these components will sharpen our 


criteria for an integrative approach. 


‘7 Such tensions between integrative superstructures and non-integrative bases help explain why some might feel 
that the works we classify below as integrative are “intuitively” structural or voluntarist. 
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Figure 1. Conceptions of Agency and Structure 
in Voluntarist and Structural Approaches 
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Methodological and Theoretical Superstructure: Building Blocks of Voluntarist, 
Structural, and Integrative Approaches 


The different methodological and theoretical components of voluntarist and structural 
approaches can be clarified by disaggregating these approaches into four dimensions: primary 
explanatory variable; temporal focus; comparative method; and level of analysis. Voluntarist and 
structural approaches are defined by the polar ends of these four dimensions. Integrative 
approaches are defined as those which bridge the methodological and theoretical components of 


structural and voluntarist approaches (see Figure 2). 


Primary Explanatory Variable 

That human agents are the creators of political regimes is at least implicitly acknowledged by 
both voluntarist and structural approaches. However, the different conceptions of agency and 
structure underlying each approach privilege different variables in the explanation of regime 
change. 

The primary explanatory variable in voluntarist approaches is the subjective evaluations of the 
key actors who “make” transitions. As argued in the preceding section, the conceptual starting 
point of voluntarist approaches is the assumption that during regime transitions actors are socially 
disembedded in the strong sense that external structural constraints are virtually absent. This 
assumption, combined with the denial of structurally determined identities and interests, leads to an 
understanding of human agency as the consequence of actors’ subjective evaluations of “uncertain” 
objective conditions. Thus, O’Donnell and Schmitter divide the military into “soft-liners” and 


“hard-liners” based on subjective differences among the goals of similarly situated actors (i.e., 


similarly situated in terms of their “objective” institutional positions). Likewise, opposition to the 


incumbent authoritarian regime is divided into “minimalist” and “maximalist” camps according to 
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Figure 2. Building Blocks of Voluntarist, 
Structural, and Integrative Approaches 
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actors’ subjective goals, regardless of their “objective” socioeconomic positions." 

Structural approaches to the analysis of regime change, on the other hand, rely on objective 
conditions as the principle explanatory variable. This prioritization of objective conditions stems 
from the assumption that actors and their interests are defined by social relationships and, hence, 
that their subjective evaluations are epiphenomenal outgrowths of membership in social 


collectivities. 


Temporal Focus 

A second distinction between structural and voluntarist approaches concerns the range of the 
time-frame used to explain regime change. The distinction here concerns how far back in history 
one must stretch the analysis in order to identify the primary causes of regime change. 

Structural frameworks emphasize long-range, temporally remote causes of regime change. 
This long-range temporal focus results from the bias rooted in the conceptual base of structural 
approaches for analyzing the pre-existing relationships that “generate” agency: explanations of 
regime change must situate causes in the social structures that temporally precede the actors who 


actually carry out the transformation. And the formation of these social structures which are 


understood to cause regime change often occurs long before the actual transformation that is the 


target of analysis. 

For example, in O’Donnell’s account of the rise of bureaucratic-authoritarian (B-A) regimes, 
bureaucratic-authoritarianism is treated as the outcome of a long historical sequence of political 
systems: oligarchic;” populist; and, finally, bureaucratic-authoritarian. Structural legacies of 
previous political systems are considered important causes of the emergence of B-A regimes. In 
the case of Brazil, the incorporation of labor into the political system, begun in 1930 under the 
populist Vargas regime, is claimed to have had a crucial causal role in the rise of authoritarianism 
more than thirty years later. 

Voluntarist approaches, by contrast, focus on short-run, temporally proximate causes of regime 


change. This short-range temporal focus stems from the assumption, rooted in the voluntarist 


© Q’Donnell and Schmitter, pp. 15-17 and p. 63. 

'?O’Donnell actually uses the label “traditional,” but Collier has substituted the phrase “oligarchic” to avoid 
misleading associations with the tradition-modernity dichotomy. David Collier, ed., The New Authoritarianism in 
Latin America (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1979), p. 23. 
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conceptual base, that actors’ interests and actions cannot be accounted for by pre-existing social 
relations. Hence, a temporal focus on historically remote social structures is deemed unnecessary, 
even irrelevant, to the task of locating the causes of regime transformation. Instead, since agents 
are understood to “‘pre-exist” structures, the most relevant temporal frame is one that concentrates 
on the interactions during the “moment of transition” itself between the key actors. According to 
O’Donnell and Schmitter, the analysis of transitions from authoritarianism can satisfactorily begin 
with a focus on the elite actions that launch the process of political opening.” When historical 
factors are utilized in voluntarist approaches they are relegated to the causally insignificant role of 
providing a contextual back-drop for the temporally proximate processes which actually do the 


explanatory work. 


Comparative Method 

Theory-building in the social sciences faces a tension between seeking general causal 
statements that hold true across multiple cases and capturing the distinctive features of each case. 
This tension has fueled much scholarly debate about whether analyses should be idiographic and 
sensitive to the uniqueness of cases, or nomothetic and oriented to the development of causal 


generalizations that account for several or even all instances of a phenomenon.” 


Voluntarist approaches to the study of regime change are oriented to the development of 


particularistic rather than generalizing causal theories, and they have a strong affinity for the use of 
the idiographic comparative method. This affinity is rooted in the voluntarist conception of regime 
transformations as contingent, “underdetermined” events in which the subjective perceptions of 
undersocialized agents are the principle explanatory variables. Hence, each transition is unique 
because “the unexpected and the possible are as important as the usual and the probable,” and the 
“normal social science” quest for generalizations and predictive statements is rejected in favor of 
idiographic explanations that emphasize historical chance and contingency.” 


In contrast, structural approaches seek to show how the same social structural variables cause 


*°O’Donnell and Schmitter, p. 48. 

* For an entry into the huge methodological literature on this subject see David Collier, “The Comparative 
Method: Two Decades of Change,” in Dankwart A. Rustow and Kenneth Pual Erickson, eds., Comparative 
Political Dynamics: Global Research Perspectives (New York: Harper Collins Publishers, 1991). 

* O’Donnell and Schmitter, pp. 3-5. 
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similar regime outcomes across multiple cases. Social structures, unlike undersocialized agents, 


are impersonal, non-contingent, and have causal properties that are uniform across time and 
space.” The impersonality and non-contingency of social structures contrast with the “specificity” 
and uniqueness of human actors, and it orients structural approaches towards the development of 
generalizing theories which explain, for example, why different countries sharing similar 


configurations of structural variables experience similar regime transformations. 


Level of Analysis 

Structural and voluntarist approaches can be differentiated in terms of the level of analysis at 
which regime change is explained. Like students of international relations, students of regime 
change face a “level of analysis problem” created by the difficulty “of assessing the relative 
importance of causal factors at different levels of aggregation.” In the analysis of regime change, 
different underlying conceptions of agency and structure lead to the prioritization of causal factors 
at different levels of analysis. Structural approaches place explanatory emphasis on macro-level 
variables. In contrast, voluntarist approaches place explanatory emphasis on micro-level 


variables.” 


*? On the impersonality of social structures see esp. Manicas’ review article, “The Concept of Social Structure.” 


*“ Wendt, “Bridging,” p. 387. See also David Singer, “The Level of Analysis Problem in International 
Relations,” In Klaus Knorr and Sidney Verba, eds., The International System: Theoretical Essays (Princeton, 1961); 
and William B. Moul, “The Level of Analysis Problem Revisited,” Canadian Journal of Political Science 6 
(September 1973), pp. 494-513. 

*° On the micro-macro distinction see Alexander, et al.; George Ritzer, “Micro-Macro Linkage in Sociological 
Theory: Applying a Metatheoretical Tool,” In George Ritzer, ed., Frontiers of Social Theory: The New Syntheses 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1990. It is important to note that micro-level analyses are not necessarily 
voluntarist. For example, rational-choice analyses, although they offer actor-centered explanations, may be highly 
deterministic, explaining actor behavior by the cross-tabulation of actor preference schedules with environmental 
pay-offs. On this distinction between “choice-centered” explanations, which may be quite deterministic, and 
“discretion-centered” explanations, which are voluntaristic by definition, see David Collier and Deborah L. Norden, 
“Strategic Choice Models of Political Change in Latin America,” Comparative Politics 24 (January, 1992), pp. 229- 
43, see esp. pp. 240-41. 
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Figure 3. Levels of Analysis in the 
Study of Regime Change 
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Five distinct levels of analysis are commonly employed in the literature on regime change: 


macro-structural; domestic-structural; institutional; social group; and leadership (see Figure 3). 
The macro-structural level of analysis consists of variables that operate at the international systemic 
and nation-state levels, such as world-system position, degree of national economic development, 
and national culture. The domestic-structural level of analysis encompasses internal social groups 
that are “objectively-defined” by factors such as their socio-economic position within a nation- 
state. Domestic classes and functional role groups are examples of domestic-structural level 
variables. The institutional level of analysis consists of formal domestic organizations and their 
procedures and rules. Political parties, military organizations, and state bureaucracies as well as 
regime components, such as constitutional and legislative rules and procedures, are institutional- 
level variables. The final two levels of analysis -- the social group and leadership levels -- 
encompass subjectively-defined aggregations of individuals and specific political leaders, 
respectively. Social movements, ideological factions within the military, regime “hard-liners” and 
“soft-liners,” and “moderate” and ““maximalist” opposition groups are all examples of social group 
level variables. Incumbent leaders of institution-level organizations, such as political parties, 
governments, and militaries, and of subjectively-defined social groups are examples of leadership 
level variables. 

Structural theories of regime change are committed to explanation using variables from the 
macro-structural and domestic-structural levels of analysis. Variables from the domestic-structural 
level are usually subordinated to variables from the macro-structural level and treated as intervening 
causal factors. And regardless of the balance of explanatory weight between these two macro 
levels, the “explanatory buck” of structural approaches always stops at the domestic-structural level 
of analysis. It cannot travel to less aggregated levels because variables at the social group or 
leadership levels are denied autonomous causal roles by the conceptual premises of structural 
approaches. 

By contrast, voluntarist approaches are committed to explanation using variables from the 
social group and leadership levels of analysis. Their voluntarist conceptual base in which actors 
are understood to be isolated from social structures creates a blind-spot to the potential causal role 
of macro-level factors. From this perspective, only the social group and leadership levels of 


analysis appear relevant for explaining regime change. 
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Criteria for Integrative Approaches 


The criteria for integrative approaches to the study of regime change follow from the 


components of voluntarist and structural approaches discussed above: an integrative approach 


should employ the methodological and theoretical building blocks of both. The defining elements 
of an integrative approach are the use of both the subjective evaluations of actors and objective 
conditions as primary causal variables; a focus on temporally remote and proximate variables and 
processes; a methodological concern with generalized and case-specific causes of regime change; 
and an emphasis on constructing multi-level explanations that span the micro and macro levels of 
analysis. We now turn to strategies for constructing approaches that meet these demanding 


criteria. 


STRATEGIES FOR INTEGRATING 
VOLUNTARIST AND STRUCTURAL APPROACHES 


In this section, we identify and evaluate three strategies for integrating voluntarist and structural 
approaches: the funnel strategy; the path-dependent strategy; and the correlational strategy. While 
each strategy is distinct, all three can be used to construct approaches for studying regime change 
that are integrative by the criteria defined above in Figure 2. For each strategy, we present an 
overview, consider its underlying causal model, identify its limitations, and examine exemplary 


applications. Figure 4 provides a guide to the discussion that follows. 


| 
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Figure 4. Strategies for Integrating Voluntarist and 
Structural Approaches 
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Constructing a Funnel of Causality 


Overview of the Funnel Strategy 

One strategy for integrating the methodological and theoretical components of structural and 
voluntarist approaches is to construct an explanation using a series of systematic, unidirectional 
jumps across the five levels of analysis identified above (in Figure 3). These jumps consist of the 
sequential introduction of variables from new levels of analysis after the explanatory power of 
variables at already-examined levels has been exhausted. Variables operating at a particular level of 
analysis are understood to constitute part of the explanation of the regime outcome under 
investigation. Hence, only by considering variables at all levels of analysis is it possible to 
approximate a “full” explanation of the regime outcome. 

Movement across levels of analysis is systematic because it is guided by the analyst’s judgment 


that examined variables at a particular level of analysis cannot contribute further to the explanation 


(i.e., that they are necessary but not sufficient causes).” This judgment legitimates movement to a 


different level of analysis in order to identify additional necessary causal variables. These jumps 
across levels of analysis are unidirectional because causation is treated as non-reciprocal between 
levels: it only operates vertically “down” levels of analysis. Once the analyst has judged the 
explanatory power of variables at a level of analysis to be exhausted and shifted to a lower level, it 
is neither necessary nor possible to return to the “exhausted” level, since it has already made its full 
contribution to explaining the regime outcome. In general, the jumps follow the hierarchical 
ordering of levels of analysis as presented in Figure 3, moving down levels of analysis from the 
macro-structural level towards the leadership level. 

In the process of bridging levels of analysis, this strategy combines the other methodological 
and theoretical components of voluntarist and structural approaches. Analysis of the macro- 
structural and domestic-structural levels incorporates structural explanatory variables, temporally 
remote causes, and facilitates comparative generalizations. Analysis of the social-group and 
leadership levels incorporates actors’ subjective evaluations as explanatory variables, temporally 


proximate causes, and the unique characteristics of each case. 


** This “exhaustion” of a variable’s explanatory force by concluding that it is not a sufficient condition for the 
outcome under examination often relies on counterfactual argumentation. On the role of counterfactuals in the social 
sciences see James D. Fearon, “Counterfactuals and Hypothesis Testing in Political Science,” World Politics 43 
(January 1991), pp. 169-95. 
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We call this method of integrating voluntarist and structural approaches the “funnel strategy.” 


The metaphor of a funnel captures the process by which progressively more of the causes of the 
regime outcome are claimed to be accounted for as the analysis moves vertically down from higher 
to lower levels of aggregation. The macro-structural level can be considered the top of the funnel 
because it is the most aggregated level of analysis and because the range of possible outcomes 
compatible with the variables at this level is broadest. As the analysis shifts downwards, the levels 
of analysis are less-aggregated, and the range of possible outcomes contracts since the explanatory 
force of increasingly more variables is exhausted. The leadership level can be considered the 
“bottom” of the causal funnel because it is the lowest level of aggregation and because it is the level 
at which the range of possible regime outcomes is narrowest, since the explanatory power of 


variables at all higher levels of analysis has been exhausted. 


1 Vector Model of Causation 

The funnel strategy presupposes a model of causation in which variables situated at different 
levels of analysis are treated as independent vectors with distinct forces and directions.” The 
“directions” of these variables are their tendency to favor certain regime outcomes over others. The 
“forces” of these variables are the relative intensities with which they favor the particular outcomes 
towards which they are directed. This model of causation leads to an understanding of explanation 
as the resolution of vectors: regime outcomes are explained by summing the forces and directions 
assigned to the relevant variables. 

This “additive” understanding of explanation is the key to the funnel strategy’s power to 
integrate the methodological and theoretical elements of voluntarist and structural approaches. The 
problem of combining different types of variables into a single explanation is resolved by 
converting them into acommon form: explanatory vectors. Thus, institutional factors, world 
system conditions, leadership choices and so forth can be regarded as “equivalents” for the 
purpose of explanation because they are all translated into directional forces contributing to the 
regime outcome. Vectors thus serve as acommon denominator to which the different types of 


causal factors considered relevant to the explanation of regime change can be reduced. This 


*” On the importance of underlying causal models and metaphors see Ernst B. Haas, “Words Can Hurt You; Or, 
Who Said What to Whom about Regimes,” In Stephen D. Krasner, ed., /nternational Regimes (Ithaca: Corel] 
University Press, 1983). 
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conversion of different types of explanatory variables into vectors transforms the problem of 


bridging levels of analysis into a simple question of adding the relative explanatory weights of 


vectors. 


Limitations of the Funnel Strategy 

Although the funnel strategy can be used to meet the criteria of an integrative approach, it has 
important limitations. First, the strategy relies on a voluntarist conceptual base: it presupposes an 
undersocialized conception of agency and a constraint model of structure. It is possible to convert 
variables to independent causal vectors only if actors and structures are conceived as mutually 
insulated, as they are from a voluntarist perspective. This voluntarist conceptual base creates a 
built-in bias to privilege agency in the explanation of regime change. 

In applying the funnel strategy, the effects of macro-structural and domestic-structural 
variables filter down the funnel of causality and constrain social groups and political leaders. 
However, since structures are understood to be disengaged from these “undersocialized” actors, 
they cannot explain these actors’ identities and interests and, hence, can only partially explain their 
behavior.” 

This denial that the sufficient causes of human action can be found by examining structural 
factors encourages the privileging of agency over structure in the explanation of regime change 
because it leads to the assumption that human agents are always free to act contrary to structural 
imperatives. This assumption fosters the perception on the part of the analyst that a margin of actor 
maneuverabilty always exists between the crevices of structural constraints, creating opportunites 
for free will to avert regime outcomes heavily favored by structural forces. Consequently, 
although structural factors are recognized as contributing to regime change, the “strains” these 
factors place on a regime “have to be brought to a crisis point by actors.”” And since leaders are 
understood to operate independently of structural factors, it follows that they always have the 


opportunity not to bring these structural pressures to a crisis point. In sum, structural variables are 


** On this limitation associated with a voluntarist conceptual base see Wendt, “The Agent-Structure Problem,” 
p. 343. 

** Alfred Stepan, “Political Leadership and Regime Breakdown: Brazil” in Juan J. Linz and Alfred Stepan, eds., 
The Breakdown of Democratic Regimes: Latin America (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1978), pp. 
110-137, at p. 120. 
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weights that are necessary, but never sufficent, for “breaking the regime’s back.” Only the 
privileged “‘straw” of leadership can catalyze regime transformation. 

A second limitation of the funnel strategy is its insensitivity to reciprocal, interactive causation 
between levels of analysis. Because the analyst cannot move “back up” the funnel after the 
explanatory power of a level of analysis has been exhausted, causation becomes a “one-way 
street.” This “one-way” causality is a product of the vector model of causation: regime outcomes 
are explained by summing the force and direction of each \ ector (i.e., set of variables at the same 
level of analysis) “one at a time.” For example, the explanatory weight of domestic structural 
variables is assessed and then added to the explanatory weight of institutional factors, the “sum” of 
which is then added to the explanatory weight of social group factors, and so forth. This additive 
process prohibits the consideration of how micro-level factors may influence the relative weight 
and direction of macro-level factors, and vice-versa. It also excludes the possibility that causality 
may “skip” levels of analysis --that, for example, global economic structures may operate directly 
on leadership and vice-versa, without being mediated by variables such as domestic institutions 


situated at intervening levels. 


An Exemplary Application of the Funnel Strategy 


Alfred Stepan’s analysis of the 1964 breakdown of democracy in Brazil exemplifies the use of 


a funnel strategy in the explanation of regime change.” Stepan constructs a funnel of causality by 


separating the explanatory variables he considers into two levels of analysis: macro-political and 
micro-political. The macro-political level, which encompasses the macro-structural, domestic- 
structural, and institutional levels of analysis, is the top portion of Stepan’s explanatory funnel 
because he exhausts first the explanatory power of variables from these levels. The micro-political 
level, which encompasses the social group and leadership levels of analysis, is the bottom of 
Stepan’s explanatory funnel because he incorporates variables from this level only after claiming to 
have exhausted the explanatory power of macro-political variables. 

The drying up of public and private international resource flows to Brazil is the most important 
macro-structural variable in Stepan’s analysis. The withdrawal of these resources placed important 


constraints on the ability of regime incumbents to carry out their policy programs. At the domestic- 


* Stepan, “Political Leadership and Regime Breakdown: Brazil.” 
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structural level, Stepan considers rapid demographic shifts and decline in economic growth, which 
are understood to have placed severe constraints, or “loads,” on the political system, predisposing 
it to collapse. Finally, at the institutional level, Stepan argues that the structure of the Brazilian 
political party system was increasingly fragmented and weakened by an intensification of shifting, 
temporary alliances among parties. This institutional fragmentation hindered the aggregation of 
societal interests and, hence, weakened the ability of the political system to cope with the 
increasing pressures from changes at the macro-structural and domestic-structural levels. 

After analyzing the contribution of these structural and institutional factors to the breakdown of 
Brazilian democracy, Stepan concludes that they were necessary but not sufficient causes of regime 


' Macro-political factors left what he calls a “small margin of maneuverability” within 


collapse.’ 
which causal factors at the micro-political level could have averted regime breakdown.” By 
claiming to have exhausted the explanatory power of macro-political variables and still have fallen 
short of a full explanation for the regime breakdown, Stepan justifies a downward jump to the 
micro-political level in search of the conditions that will complete the explanation. The remainder 
of the analysis focuses on social groups and leaders, showing how these actors squandered the 
opportunity to avert regime breakdown offered by the “small margin of maneuverability.” 


At the social group level, Stepan considers the subjective evaluations of opposition groups and 


military factions. He suggests that these groups perceived the regime as illegitimate and were 


pessimistic about its chances for survival. However, Stepan’s principle focus is on the leadership 
level, especially the actions of the chief executive, President Jodo Goulart. He argues that 
Goulart’s political tactics and strategies were catalyzing forces that crystallized the structural 
pressures conducive to regime breakdown.” According to Stepan, “Combined with the structural 
weaknesses in the regime, Goulart’s political acts, strategies and styles paved the way for the final 
breakdown.”™ 

By situating these micro-political events within the broader context of macro-level structural 


factors, Stepan’s multi-level analysis successfully integrates the methodological and theoretical 


"See Fearon, pp. 184-86 for an analysis of Stepan’s use of counterfactuals to exhaust the explanatory power of 
macro-level factors. 


* Stepan, p. 122’and pp. 133-134. 
Ibid., p. 122. 
* Tbid., p. 133. 
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components of structural and voluntarist approaches. His analysis treats both objective conditions 
(e.g., international and domestic economic trends) and the subjective evaluations of key actors 
(e.g., military factions, Goulart) as necessary causal variables. Some of these causes are 
temporally remote from the moment of regime change (e.g., long-run growth trends), while others 
are temporally proximate (e.g., Goulart’s decisions). And the analysis lends itself to causal 


generalizations (e.g., the proposition that economic crisis favors regime breakdown), yet in other 


respects is clearly idiographic (e.g., in discussions of Goulart’s decision-making). Finally, 


variables situated at all five levels of analysis are linked to explain the regime outcome. 

Despite its successful use of the funnel strategy to construct an integrative explanation of 
regime change, Stepan’s analysis also has limitations stemming from the vector model of causation 
underlying this strategy. Stepan treats Goulart’s decisions as a discrete causal vector. Thus, 
Goulart’s causal impact on the regime breakdown is analytically separated from that of other causal 
factors, such as demographic, economic, and institutional variables, and he is conceived as an 
undersocialized, disembedded actor. Stepan’s undersocialized vision of leadership is revealed by 
his understanding of Goulart’s causal role as the “realm of the non-inevitable”: the actions of 
leaders can be considered as completely inexplicable and contingent only if these actors are stripped 
from their social moorings. Stepan’s commitment to a voluntarist conceptual base forces him to 
leave out of his analysis causal questions about why Goulart acted as he did, mentioning them 
only in the conclusion as a promising future research agenda.” 

The undersocialized conception of agency undergirding the funnel strategy is congruent with 
the understanding of leadership’s causal role advocated by Juan Linz in the theoretical volume for 
the project of which Stepan’s analysis is a part. According to Linz, “leadership, even the presence 
of an individual with unique qualities and characteristics -- a Charles de Gaulle, for instance -- can 


1. The voluntarism of the Linz-Stepan 


be decisive and cannot be predicted by any mode 
“breakdown of democratic regimes” project has been noted elsewhere,” and it directly influenced 


the voluntarist work of O’Donnell and Schmitter on transitions from authoritarianism.” However, 


* Stepan, pp. 132-33. 
*Juan J. Linz, The Breakdown of Democratic Regimes: Crisis, Breakdown, and Reequilibration (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1978), at p. 5. 


See Bermeo. 
* O’Donnell and Schmitter, p. 19. 
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it is important to recognize that the participants in the “breakdown of democratic regimes” project 


sought to introduce agency into the explanation of regime change without denying the importance 
of socioeconomic and structural variables. Thus, in the project’s theoretical volume, Linz writes: 
“Leadership is, for our purposes, a residual variable that ultimately . . . cannot be ignored; but 
should not be introduced before the explanatory power of other [i.e., structural] variables has been 
exhausted.” 

As our analysis of Stepan’s work shows, the funnel strategy is one method for both fulfilling 
Linz’s prescription and constructing an explanation of regime change that is integrative at the 
superstructural level of methodological and theoretical components. However, this integrative 
approach is rooted in a non-integrative, voluntarist conceptual base. Hence, it suffers from built-in 
biases to privilege the explanatory role of agency, even though structural factors are considered 


necessary parts of the explanation. 


Constructing a Causal Pathway: The Path-Dependent Strategy 


Overview of the Path-Dependent Strategy 

A second strategy for integrating the methodological and theoretical building blocks of 
structural and voluntarist approaches uses historical sequences to link regime transformations 
causally with temporally remote events. The historical events of interest for those who employ this 
path-dependent strategy are foundational moments, or "critical junctures," when political action 
created structures and institutions that had persistent causal effects which shaped subsequent 


trajectories of political change.“° The path-dependent strategy also focuses the analyst’s attention 


on the temporally intermediate processes which connect past critical junctures to subsequent regime 


*Linz, p. 100. 

“ The label "path dependence" is from Paul A. David, "Clio and the Economics of QWERTY," American 
Economic Review 75: 2 (May 1985), pp. 332-337. See also W. Brian Arthur, “Competing Technologies, Increasing 
Returns, and Lock-In by Historical Events,” The Economic Journal 99 (March 1989), pp. 116-131. The most 
coomprehensive statement on "critical junctures” is found in Ruth Berins Collier and David Collier, Shaping the 
Political Arena: Critical Junctures, the Labor Movement and Regime Dynamics in Latin America (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1991), chap. one. The critical juncture label was previously used by Seymour Martin 
Lipset and Stein Rokkan in "Cleavage Structures, Party Systems, and Voter Allignments: An Introduction,” In 
Lipset and Rokkan, eds., Party Systems and Voter Alignments: Cross National Perspectives (New York: Free Press, 
1967), p. 37ff. 
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change and through which the structural and institutional "legacies" of such historical junctures are 
transmitted. These intermediate processes constitute an historical trajectory, or "path," which 
situates the choices of actors during regime transformations in the context of the long-term 
structural effects of prior critical junctures. 

The path-dependent strategy is premised on the assumption that "history binds” --events at a 
given point in time constrain possible future outcomes-- and that consequently regime change 
cannot be satisfactorily explained without attention to the long-term effects of past events.“’ The 
path-dependent strategy shares this commitment to “anti-presentist” explanation with structural 
strategies for analyzing regime change exemplified by the works of Barrington Moore, Gregory 
Luebbert, and Guillermo O’Donnell.” This similarity between integrative, path-dependent and 
non-integrative, structural strategies has unfortunately encouraged the stretching of the concept 
path-dependence to include virtually any study which acknowledges that past events have long- 
term effects that are of critical importance for later regime change. In our view, it is important not 
to equate the concept path-dependent analysis with the mere use of what might be called the 


943 


“retrospective method. Nor should the concept be equated with the use of historical trajectories 
to explain regime change. Such equations obscure the distinction between structural and 


integrative historical analyses of regime change and dilute the concept of path-dependent analysis. 


To avoid these undesirable effects from conceptual stretching, we define the path-dependent 


strategy as an integrative type of historical-path analysis distinct from the structural, “destined 
pathways” strategy exemplified by the non-integrative regime studies of Moore, Luebbert, and 
O’Donnell.“ Our goal is to highlight how the path-dependent strategy can be used to transcend the 
structuralism of these destined pathways analyses by integrating voluntarist and structural 
approaches to regime change. 


The analyst seeking to use the path-dependent strategy to construct an integrative explanation of 


“‘See Charles Tilly, Big Structures, Large Processes, Huge Comparisons (New York: Russel Sage Foundation, 
1984), p. 14. 

“ See citations at footnote 2. 

“° On the “retrospective method” and the difficulties of integrating agency and structure in historical regime 
analysis see Einar Bentzen and Per Selle, “Structure and Social Action in Stein Rokkan’s Work,” Journal of 
Theoretical Politics 2:2 (1990), pp. 131-150. 

““ The term “destined pathways” is from Mary Fulbrook and Theda Skocpol, “Destined Pathways: The Historical 
Sociology of Perry Anderson,” in Theda Skocpol, ed.Vision and Method in Historical Sociology (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1984), pp. 170-210. 
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regime change has two overarching objectives.” The first is to provide an account of the genesis 
during critical junctures of the historical structures and institutions that are hypothesized to have 
critically shaped future political trajectories. The integrative challenge is to aviod treating the events 
during critical junctures as themselves pre-determined by antecedent structural forces. Rather, the 
genesis of structures and institutions during critical juncture periods must be characterized by 
choice and contingency. 

The second objective is to account for the continuing effects of these structures up to the 
moment of regime change. This linking of past constraints created during critical junctures to 
future regime outcomes is achieved through a "process tracing" procedure in which historical 
narrative is used to trace the complex interaction of agency and structure over time.“ Here the 
integrative challenge is to avoid treating the developmental path linking past junctures and 
subsequent regime change as the “deliverer of the inevitable”: capturing and accounting for the 
continuing effects of past constraints created during historical junctures must be balanced against 
allowing room for actors to play an autonomous causal role in the subsequent regime outcome 
under consideration.” 

In path-dependent analyses of regime change, critical junctures are periods of political 


institutional formation.” The political institutions created during these junctures serve as the 


primary “carriers of the past” --they are understood to embody the choices and decisions of actors 


during critical junctures and to transmit their effects forward across time to future moments of 
regime change. This emphasis on the formation and effects of political institutions differentiates 


path-dependent analyses from structural and voluntarist analyses, which typically ignore the 


“° This paragrpah draws on the discussions of path dependency in Ronald Aminizade, "Historical Sociology and 
Time,” Sociological Methods and Research 20: 4 (May 1992), esp. pp. 462-3; Stephen D. Krasner, "Sovereignty: 
An Institutional Analysis," Comparative Political Studies 21: 1 (April 1988), p. 80; and Collier and Collier, chap. 
one. 

““ On "process tracing" see Alexander George, "Case Studies and Theory Development: The Method of 
Structured Focused Comparison,” In Paul Gordon Lauren, ed., Diplomacy: New Approaches in History, Theory, 
and Policy (New York: Free Press, 1979); and Alexander George and Timothy J. Mckeown, "Case Studies and 
Theories of Organizational Decison Making," Advances in Information Processing in Organizations Vol. 2 (Santa 
Barbara: JAI Press, 1985). 

“’ On the dangers of “teleological argumentation” associated with path dependency see Jill Quadagno and Stan J. 
Knapp, “Have Historical Sociologists Forsaken Theory?: Thoughts on the History/Theory Relationship,” 
Sociological Methods and Research 20: 4 (May 1992), pp. 502-503. The phrase “deliverer of the inevitable” is from 
Arthur, p. 127. 

“ For examples of political institutions see figure 3 above. 
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institutional level of analysis. It is also the key to the ability of the path-dependent strategy to 
overcome the two integrative challenges described above. 

Political institutions are meso-structures that stand between actors and macro-structures. Both 
the causal impact of human actors on institutional structures and the causal impact of institutions on 
human actors are unmediated by intervening levels of analysis. This “closeness” of institutional 
structures to agency makes them a potentially powerful optic through which to examine the role of 
human design both in the creation of institutional structures during critical junctures and in the 
subsequent reproduction of these structures leading up to the moment of regime change.” 

First, because the role of human design in the creation of institutional structures such as 
constitutions, political parties, labor codes and electoral systems is transparent, conceiving critical 
junctures as moments of institutional formation helps the analyst overcome the integrative challenge 
of not treating the events during such junctures as predetermined by antecedent structural forces. 
The transparency of the role of agency in the creation of institutions is revealed by the fact that 
scholarly vocabulary concerning processes of institutional formation frequently refers directly to 
human agents such as “institution builders” and “founding fathers” [sic]. The contrasting difficulty 
which scholars have attempting to articulate and theorize the role of human agency in the creation 


of macro-structures, such as social classes or the global economy, underscores the advantage for 


integrating agency and structure of conceiving critical junctures as moments of meso-structural 


(i.e., institutional) formation. 

Second, conceiving the path which links critical junctures to subsequent regime change as a 
period of institutional reproduction helps the analyst overcome the integrative challenge of avoiding 
the teleological reduction of the path to the “deliverer of the inevitable.” The status of institutions 
as meso-structures illuminates the role of human agency in the process of institutional reproduction 


that sustains the legacy of a critical juncture. For example, it is difficult to analyze the historical 


“*Kathleen Thelen and Sven Steinmo, "Historical Institutionalism in Comparative Politics," In Steinmo, 
Thelen, and Longstreth, eds., Structuring Politics: Historical Institutionalism in Comparative Analysis (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1992), p. 10. On the ability of institutional analysis to unite agency and structure see 
also Kransner, "Sovereignty"; Rogers M. Smith, "If Politics Matters: Implications for a ‘New Institutionalism”, 
Studies in American Political Development 6 (Spring 1992), pp., 1-36; Robert O. Keohane, “International 
Institutions: Two Approaches,” /nternational Studies Quarterly 32 (1988), pp. 379-396; and Alexander Wendt and 
Raymond Duvall, “Institutions and International Order,” in Ernst-Otto Czempiel and James N. Rosenau, eds. 
Global Changes and Theoretical Challenges: Approaches to World Politics for the 1990s (Lexington: Lexington 
Books, 1989), pp. 51-73. 
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persistence of an institution such as a political party without considering the social groups and 
specific actors responsible for shaping party policy and direction over time. The analysis of the 
persistence of institutional structures created during a critical juncture in terms of the human agents 
responsible for their reproduction helps guard against the reification of these structures through the 
assumption that their reproduction is somehow “guaranteed.” 

The use of historical narrative in the empirical analysis of how the institutional meso-structures 
created during critical junctures effect subsequent regime change also helps overcome the 
integrative challenge of avoiding teleological argumentation. The "path" of path-dependent 


explanations is presented and analyzed through "temporally ordered, sequential, unfolding and 


open-ended ‘stories’ fraught with conjunctures and contingency.” The use of narrative in path- 


dependent studies is not mere historicism; rather, history serves as a lens to reveal how institutional 
reproduction and change are dependent on the purposive and contingent behavior of social groups 
and individuals. As Aminzade suggests, linking critical junctures to subsequent regime change 
through historical narrative is appealing to path-dependence theorists precisely "because it makes 
possible the rhetorical strategies that enable them to explore the dialectic of structure and action."* 
Nor is historical narrative used in path-dependent studies to tell a "just-so" story that merely 
justifies relations between variables established by means of logical comparisons of structural 


> In such instances --exemplified by structural, “destined pathways” studies-- a critical 


types.° 
juncture is understood as an antecedent "point of departure" that correlates with a future "point of 
arrival" (i.e., the regime outcome), with narrative merely confirming the correlation and history 
occurring without anyone ever doing anything.” In contrast, path-dependent studies use narrative 
to tease out contingencies and probe counterfactuals in order to pinpoint alternative possible paths 
that were not taken and to identify both the agential and structural mechanisms which sustain path- 


dependent development.™ 


“Larry J. Griffin, “Temporality, Events, and Explanation in Historical Sociology: An Introduction,” 
Sociological Methods and Research 20: 4 (May 1992), p. 405 


** Aminzade, p. 462. 


*@ Andrew Abbott, “From Causes to Events: Notes on Narrative Positivism,” Sociological Methods and 
Research 20: 4 (May 1992), p. 429. 


*° See Adam Przeworski’s critical discussion of “‘macrohistorical” analyses of regime change in Democracy and 
the Market: Political and Economic Reforms in Eastern Europe and Latin America (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1991), pp. 95-97. 

Aminzade, p. 467. 
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There are two major differences between the path-dependent and the funnel strategies. First, 
the funnel strategy, with its unidirectional, downward jumps across levels of analysis, treats 
developmental time in vertical, cross sectional terms. By sorting variables into a levels of analysis 
hierarchy, the analyst creates a cross-sectional "snapshot" of the configuration of structural causal 
factors (both macro and meso-level) that exist at the moment of regime change and then uses this 
snapshot to assess the "margin of maneuverability” left for micro-factors (i.e., agency). By 
contrast, the path-dependent strategy treats developmental time in horizontal, longitudinal terms, 


embedding the moment of regime change within the context of a long-term developmental path. 


The analyst begins not by sorting causal variables into a vertical levels of analysis hierarchy, as is 


the case with the funnel strategy. Instead, the analyst identifies historical, "genetic" junctures that 
are hypothesized to have played a critical role in defining the long-term developmental trajectory in 
which subsequent regime transformations are understood to be embedded. The goal is thus to link 
the moment of regime change with antecedent moments of development rather than to isolate the 
structural and agential variables that exist during this moment of change, as occurs when the funnel 
strategy is employed. 

Second, the funnel strategy’s vectoral model of causality results in an inability to treat causation 
as an interactive process between variables at different levels analysis: hence, causality becomes a 
“one-way street.” The path-dependent strategy avoids this pitfall because causality is understood 
in evolutionary, foundational terms and studied through rich historical narrative. Asa 
consequence, the path-dependent strategy can capture reciprocal causality between variables at 


different levels of analysis across time. 


An Evolutionary Model of Causation 

Path-dependent analyses of regime change rely on an evolutionary model of causation in which 
the institutions created during critical junctures are treated as a relatively enduring "genetic stock” 
which delimits a range of possible future trajectories of change.” These trajectories of change, 
which consist of sequences of linked events representing the evolution of a political system, are 


regarded as "latent potentialities” contained within the institutional genetic material created during 


* See Krasner, p. 80. 
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the critical juncture.* Although these institutional “genes” alone do not necessarily determine 


which trajectory from among the range of possibilities is in fact “selected,” the evolution of a 
political system is understood as a process of the activation and unfolding of potentialities 
contained within foundational institutions and structures. 

The particular evolutionary model of causation adopted in path-dependent studies corresponds 
to the "punctuated equilibrium" model of change prominent in the field of evolutionary biology.” 
Like evolutionary biologists who employ the punctuated equilibrium model, students of regime 
change who use the path-dependent strategy study foundational moments that represent major 
breaks with the past and shape future change for years to come. This causal model can be 
contrasted with "gradualist" evolutionary models which assume relatively constant and incremental 
change. 

A punctuated model of change is appealing to scholars interested in combining agency and 
structure in the explanation of regime change because it facilitates the differentiation of moments 
characterized by great plasticity and contingency from moments when political processes are more 
structurally determined. “Punctuations” correspond to periods when structural factors are least 
determining and when human agents have the greatest degrees of freedom to channel subsequent 
trajectories of change. Conversely, “equilibriums” correspond to periods when structural factors 
are primary and human agents have the least ability to shape subsequent trajectories of change. 
Gradualist evolutionary models, by contrast, work with the assumption of "constant causes" and 
offer no clear way of delinating "the contexts within which choices are more efficacious.’”™ 

The reliance of path-dependent regime analyses on this punctuated evolutionary model of 
causation leads to the use of what Nagel calls "genetic explanation." According to Nagel, "The 


task of genetic explanation is to set out the sequence of major events through which some earlier 


* See Giddens, e Constitution of Society, pp. 228-233. 

*” See Niles Eldredge, Time Frames: The Rethinking of Darwinian Evolution and the Theory of Puncuated 
Equilibria, (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1985); and Stephen J. Gould, “The Meaning of Puncuated Equilibrium, 
and Its Role in Validating a Historical Approach to Macroevolution,” in R. Milkman, ed., Perspectives on 
Evolution (Southerland, Mass.: Sinauer, 1982), pp. 83-104. For a discussion of the model’s relevance as an 
analogy for understanding processes of institutional change see Krasner, pp. 77-80. On the limitations and potential 
hazards of this analogy see Thelen and Steinmo, pp. 15-17 and 26-28. 

* Gerardo L. Munck, “Between Theory and History and Beyond Traditional Area Studies: A New Comparative 
Perspective on Latin America,” Comparative Politics 25: 4 (July 1993), p. 480. On “constant causes” see Collier 
and Collier, pp. 35-8; and Arthur L. Stinchcombe, Constructing Social Theories (Chicage: Univerisity of Chicago 
Press, 1987), pp. 101-129. 
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system has been transformed into a later one." In this mode of explanation, "Not every past event 
in the career of the system will be mentioned. . . . those events which are mentioned are selected 
on the basis of assumptions (frequently tacit ones) as to what sorts of events are causally relevant 
to the development of the system.” The analyst seeking to explain regime change using the path- 
dependent strategy thus probes the history of a case in search of “causally relevant” foundational 
events, which are understood to be moments of punctuation when the institutional "genetic stock" 
that crucially shapes future political dynamics is created. The analyst then identifies the linked 
sequence of events which transmit the causal effects of this founding moment to subsequent regime 


transformations. 


Limitations of the Path-Dependent Strategy 

The reliance of the path-dependent strategy on genetic explanation and an evolutionary causal 
model gives rises to a fervent "anti-presentism" in which it is taken for granted that regime 
outcomes at a given point in time cannot be understood only in terms of factors observably active at 
that moment.” This commitment to capturing the long-term effects of past events creates a strong 


bias to reduce human actors to objects rather than agents of history --that is, to privilege the causal 


status of structures over purposive human agency. This structuralist bias stems from the difficulty 


of combining an appreciation for long-term historical continuities and persistent institutions with a 
sensitivity to the inherent dynamism of human agency. A commitment to explanation that captures 
the persistent effects of structural constraints from the distant past creates strong pressures to 
remove from human agents at the level of assumptions the ability to alter these constraints. 

These pressures to privilege structural factors are reinforced by the punctuated evolutionary 
causal model underlying path-dependent analyses. The benefits that this model offers in terms of 
facilitating the clear differentiation of moments of political development when agency is primary 
from moments when structure is primary are purchased at the price of confining agency to periods 
of punctuation (i.e., junctures). This confinement of human agency to junctures obscures the 


dynamic interaction of agency and institutional structures across time and forces a reliance on 


*° Ernest Nagel, The Structure of Science: Problems in the Logic of Scientific Explanation (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, 1961), p. 25. 

“For a critique of “presentist” explanation see Dietrich Rueschemeyer, Evelyne Huber Stephens and John D. 
Stephens, Capitalist Development and Democracy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1992), p. 7 and p. 23. 
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structural (typically extra-institutional) explanations of the origins of the junctures themselves. 
Consequently, the danger of reducing actors to oversocialized feedback mechanisms that merely 
reproduce historical structural legacies, as occurs in structural, destined-pathways analyses, also 
threatens path-dependent analyses. 

As noted above, the emphasis placed on political institutions mitigates some of these 
structuralist tendencies and thus enables path-dependent analyses to integrate agency and structure 
better than do destined pathway analyses. However, a focus on institutions does not completely 
resolve these problems. Because it encourages the confinement of agency to juncture periods, the 
underlying punctuated-equilibrium evolutionary causal model also promotes the conceptualization 
of institutions created during such junctures as frozen structures which “lock-in” a future trajectory 
of change, determining a particular path rather than merely delimiting a range of possible paths. 
This static conceptualization of institutions effectively obscures their proximity to agency, reducing 
them to rigid carriers of past constraints. Such a static conceptualization of institutions, while not 
necessarily denying the role of human agency in institutional creation during juncture periods, 
leads to an institutional determinism that strips from post-juncture agents the ability to alter 
institutional structures and reduces them to passive, oversocialized reproducers of institutional 


inheritances.” 


Furthermore, path-dependent analyses may tend towards determinism in their explanations of 


the origins of critical juncture periods. If institutions are conceived as frozen constraints that are 
immune to alteration by human agents, then endogenous, agent-centered causes of the loosening of 
these constraints are excluded. Hence, to theorists who use the path-dependent strategy only extra- 
institutional, exogenous shocks may appear relevant for explaining origins of critical junctures. In 
fact, path-dependency theorists typically point to exogenous, "generative" cleavages or crises -- 
usually shocks from changes in macro-structures such as the global economy-- as the causes of 
critical junctures.” As Collier and Collier note, such generative cleavages produce critical 
junctures by directly constituting new actors and/or by fundamentaly redefining the political 


idenitities of pre-existing actors.” This focus on “generative cleavages” as the cause of critical 


*' On the relationship between punctuated equilibrium causal models and institutional determinsim see Thelen 
and Steinmo, pp. 15-17. 
“ On “generative cleavages” see Collier and Collier, p. 30. 
* Collier and Collier, p. 33. 
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junctures creates the risk of reducing the founders of the political institutions established during 
these junctures to products of larger, temporally prior stuctural forces. Rather than representing 
key "choice points,” then, critical junctures may become deeply embedded in and significantly 
determined by antecedent, macro-structures. 

The above limitations of the path-dependent strategy are rooted in a reliance on a structuralist 


conceptual base. First, the cleavages that produce critical junctures are understood to be generative 


macro-structures that directly constitute the actors responsible for institutional creation during 


critical junctures. These antecedent, generative macro-structures which cause critical junctures can 
be viewed as the fundamental, bottom-line cause behind subsequent regime outcomes, with the 
critical juncture itself operating only as an intervening variable. 

Second, post-junctural institutions also tend to be conceptualized as generative meso-structures 
that do not only constrain actors but also constitute them. That is, institutions are understood to 
“create and legitimate the social entities that are seen as ‘actors’ . . . defining the meaning and 
identity of individuals and patterns of appropriate activity."“ The mechanism of post-juncture 
institutional persistence is often the internalization by oversocialized actors of institutional roles and 
rules that acquire a “taken-for-granted” quality and are accepted as "social facts." As Dimaggio and 
Powell put it, “Institutionalized arrangements are reproduced because individuals cannot even 


conceive of appropriate alternatives.’ 


Given this oversocialized understanding of agency 
according to which actors are derived from institutional structures, the path-dependence theorist is 
forced to rely on extra-institutional, macro-structural sources of dynamism. And exogenous 
shocks come to play the catylzing role both in the creation of critical junctures and in institutional 


transformation. 


Exemplary Applications of the Path-Dependent Strategy 


The Correlational Strategy 


[Forthcoming] 


* Meyer et. al. as quoted in Krasner, p. 73. 


° Paul J. DiMaggio and Walter W. Powell, “Introduction,” in Powell and Dimaggio, eds., The New 
Institutionalism in Organizational Analysis (Chicago: Univeristy of Chicage Press, 1991), p. 11. 
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SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS AND PROBLEM PERCEPTION: 
EXPLAINING POPULIST AND MUGWUMP RESPONSES TO 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Political science has greatly enriched our understanding of the policy process since 
Harold Lasswell (1951; 1963; 1971) first urged the discipline to adopt a “policy orientation.” 
Because of several pioneering studies, we now know much more about how agendas are set 
and how polices are formulated, adopted, implemented and evaluated (see for eg. Kingdon 
1984; Polsby 1984; Mazmanian and Sabatier 1983; Pressman and Wildavsky 1973; Lindblom 
and Woodhouse 1993). Having gained greater knowledge concerning the dynamics of the 
policy process, some political scientists have recently turned their attention to a more elusive 
yet nonetheless significant question as to how certain conditions as opposed to others come to 
be identified and selected as problems to be resolved by the government. One important 
consequence of this turn in political inquiry is the recognition that the selection and definition 
of problems are political activities in which the different actors involved socially construct 
problems so as to advance one course of action or type of order as opposed to another (Stone 
1988; Edelman 1988; see also Schneider and Ingram, 1993). 

This idea that problems are socially constructed has been most fully elaborated in the 
sociological literature on social problems. Recognizing that the act of conceptualizing 
problems is inherently subjective, sociologists like Joel Best (1989), and Malcolm Spector and 
John I. Kitsuse (1987) have directed attention to the social activities that go into determining 
what is or is not a problem. In political science, a stance resembling this social 
constructionist position has been adapted to the study of public policy by scholars like 
Deborah Stone (1988). Reminding her readers that there is “no objective description of a 
situation” (p. 106), Stone deftly shows that individuals construct problems in ways designed 
to advance the courses of action that they prefer (see esp. Chaps 6-10). 

This paper follows the lead of those who have adumbrated the social constructionist 
position. At the same time, it goes beyond existing social constructionist approaches by 
enlisting a Cultural Theory of preference formation to show that the ways people construct 
problems are constrained by their social organizations. Put somewhat differently, my aim in 
this essay is to demonstrate that in constructing problems people also engage themselves in 
constructing social institutions or the distinctive ways of life that they prefer. To illustrate 
my position, I examine the Mugwump and Populist responses to industrialization in the 
United States in the latter part of the 19th century. Throughout the course of my analysis, I 
intend to demonstrate that Mugwumps’ and Populists’ perceptions and diagnoses of public 
problems were socially constructed to buttress the distinctive ways of life they espoused. 

For the sake of clarity, I have divided my paper into several different parts. In the 
first section I will provide a brief discussion of the theoretical framework that informs my 
analysis. Next, I analyze two social reform movements that appeared during the era of rapid 
and profound economic, social and cultural change that is known as the “gilded age” or the 
“age of enterprise” (for further discussion see Cashman 1984; Hays 1957; Cochran and Miller 
1942; DeSantis 1973; Tipple 1970; Trachtenberg 1982; Dawley 1991.) The first group of 
postbellum reformers that I examine are the Mugwumps, that congeries of disgruntled yet 
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influential Republicans who eventually bolted the G.O.P. in the mid-1880s to join forces with 
the Cleveland Democrats. After considering the Mugwumps, I then focus my attention on the 
Farmers’ Alliance or, as it is more commonly known, Populist movement. While 
Mugwumpism was a reform movement that, to use Eric Goldman’s (1960) words, represented 
a “thrust from the top,” the Populists or the Farmers’ Alliance constituted a challenge to the 
system that came “from the bottom up.” Although farmers had been organizing for years, the 
Farmers’ Alliance movement gained momentum in the 1880s and 1890s, and it reached its 
political climax as an organized party in the election of 1896 when it endorsed William 
Jennings Bryan, the Democratic candidate for president. I conclude my study by showing 
how cultural theory can be an important tool for understanding how individuals select, 
construct and respond to problems. 


Cultural Theo 


The conceptual framework informing this study was developed by the anthropologist 
Mary Douglas (1970; 1982a; 1982b; 1992). Though initially designed to provide a more 
systematic analytic foundation for the investigation and comparison of diverse spatial and 
temporal sociocultural environments, this heuristic device, better known as Cultural Theory, 
has recently been adapted to the study of politics (see Wildavsky 1987; 1989; Douglas and 
Wildavsky 1982; Thompson, Ellis and Wildavsky 1990). Of special relevance is the use of 
the concepts of Cultural Theory to provide an account as to how individuals arrive at their 
political preferences (Wildavsky 1987; 1989; Thompson, Ellis, and Wildavsky, 1990). 

Contemporary studies on political choice and behavior are oftentimes based on 
theories that assume preference functions are unambiguous, fixed and exogenous to the 
political process (Orren 1989; March and Olsen, 1989). One of the shortcomings of research 
predicated on this assumption is that it leaves unaddressed the question as to how individual 
utility functions are derived and transformed (Elster 1986; Goodin 1986; March and Olsen 
1988). Yet in many cases why people value certain things as opposed to others is as of much 
salience to political scientists as the study of, to invoke Harold Lasswell’s (1936) well-known 
formulation, “who gets what, when and how.” As James Caesar (1990) explains, “many 
important political struggles are conflicts not over the distribution of a good under the 
existing schedule of preferences but over what the schedule of preferences itself should be” 
(p. 87). 

Unlike the models that undergird much of current political inquiry, Cultural Theory 
directs attention to the formation of political preferences. Treating preferences as emerging 
from “social interaction in defending or opposing different ways of life,” it provides an 
endogenous political account of why it is that people want what they want (Wildavsky 1987). 
Cultural Theory thus envisaged is representative of political science’s recent rediscovery of the 
primary role that institutions play in determining the ends of political life (March and Olsen 
1989). 

Predominant in political science is the conceptualization of culture as a patterned set 
of subjective orientations comprised of cognitions, affects and norms (Almond and Verba 
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1963; Almond and Powell 1978; see also Almond 1990; Inglehart 1988; Merelman 1989). 
This political culture concept, however, is problematic, for it divorces attitudes, ideas and 
norms from the social institutions they sustain. “What remains sociologically essential,” as 
Peter Berger and Thomas Luckman (1963) have pointed out, “is the recognition that all 
symbolic universes and all legitimations are human products; their existence has its base in 
the lives of concrete individuals, and has no empirical status apart from these lives” (p. 118). 

Cultural Theory avoids the values/social relations dualism inherent in the political 
culture concept. What it does is bring together attitudes, ideas and norms and the social 
organizations in which they are embedded. It accomplishes this by conceptualizing culture as 
a form of social life for people who share values and beliefs justifying various patterns of 
social relations (Douglas 1970; 1982a; Wildavsky 1987). 

Cultural Theory is derived from ways society constrains interpersonal transactions. 
Central to it are two independent and continuous variables of social control know as “grid” 
and “group.” Grid encompasses social prescriptions that relate a person to others on an “ego 
centered basis,” while group gauges an individual's experience of social incorporation. The 
intersection of these two dimensions in turn yields the cultures of hierarchy, egalitarianism, 
individualism and fatalism (Wildavsky, 1987; Douglas 1970; Thompson, Ellis and Wildavsky 
1990). 

Cultural Theory holds that to remain “viable”' each of the above four social 
environments must instill in its members corresponding legitimating values and beliefs 
(Thompson, Ellis and Wildavsky, 1990). Accordingly, it postulates that these “ultimate 
justifying ideas” are “constrained” by social relations, following as “necessary for the 
legitimation of actions” undertaken in any context (Douglas 1982a, 247). Treated as if they 
are an integral “part of the natural order” (Douglas 1982b), these legitimating values and 
beliefs cohere to form a culture’s cosmological bias. From the “constitutive premises” that 
define a cultural archetype, it therefore is possible to deduce consonant justificatory values 
and beliefs (Gross and Rayner 1985). 

Weak group boundaries joined with few socially prescribed roles imply the ideal of 
self-regulation. Supporting a system of voluntary exchange, individualists secure order by 
maintaining consensus on “freedom of contract.” For individualists, social mobility is 
determined by negotiation, not ascription (Wildavsky 1987; Douglas 1982a). 

Hierarchy is, to use Louis Dumont's (1977) term, a “holistic” environment: the order 
of the collective is maintained because every element conforms to its socially prescribed role. 
Inequalities in hierarchies are justified as concomitants of the specialization of function and 
division of labor conceived as the most expeditious way to live together. Hierarchies are 
therefore rationalized by the “sacrificial ethic:” the interests of the parts are subordinated to 
the collective good (Wildavsky 1987; Douglas 1982a). 

Because of their predilection for voluntarism within a collective, egalitarians reject 
authority. Since collective life without authority can only prevail in an environment 
populated by equals, adherents to an egalitarian culture commit themselves to the ideal of 
equalizing results. Thus they direct their attention to the eradication of the social differences 
that separate individuals (Wildavsky 1987; Douglas 1982a). 
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Finally, fatalism emerges when people are unable to gain control over their own lives. 
Subject to outside restrictions without any structure of support, fatalists generally do not 
espouse any policy preferences, for what they want usually does not matter (Wildavsky 1987). 
They are, as Douglas (1992) puts it, “politically mute” (p. 145). 

What Cultural Theory suggests is that the above social environments structure 
individuals’ perceptions of reality. In a sense, then, they are like theories, for they direct 
peoples’ attention towards certain things and away from others. In shaping cognitions, they 
therefore alert an individual as to what is problematical for his or her way of life. They also 
help shape people’s responses to difficulties in ways that support one way of life as opposed 
to another (see Ellis, Thompson and Wildavsky, 1990). 


Mugwumps in the “Gilded Age”: The “Thrust From the Top” 


Historically, support for hierarchy as a way of life has been weak in the United States 
(Huntington 1981). In many respects, this can be attributed to the country’s development. 
Many of the conditions supportive of hierarchy were absent from the beginning (Hartz 1955), 
and many of the relations characteristic of the hierarchical way of life that somehow managed 
to take root during the early years of colonization were, as Gordon Wood has argued (1991), 
attenuated as a result of the American revolution. Yet to say that the political culture of 
hierarchy has been weak in the United States is not to say that it has been non-existent. Nor 
is it the case that support for hierarchical relations was confined to the South in the 
antebellum era. Hierarchical propensities, for instance, were evinced by many of those who 
gravitated towards the Federalist party in the latter decades of the 17th century (see Ellis and 
Wildavsky 1989, Chap. 3). Similarly, as Daniel Walker Howe (1979) has meticulously 
demonstrated, many of those who joined the Whigs betrayed leanings that were unmistakably 
hierarchical. Moreover, it would not be too far off the mark to say that the political culture 
of hierarchy aptly characterizes one wing of the contemporary Republican party (see Malecha 
and Reagan 1992). And it was a predilection for a hierarchical way of life that defined 
Mugwumpism. 


Hierarchy in the "Gilded Age” 


Mugwumps shared a host of traits that distinguished them from the rest of society and 
contributed to a hierarchical world view. To quote the noted British observer of "gilded age” 
politics and author of The American Commonwealth, Lord James Bryce (1912), they were 
“men of intellectual cultivation and comparatively high social standing” (Vol. 2, 51). A vast 
majority resided in urban areas in the northeastern part of the United States, with the largest 
percentage of them coming from Boston and New York. Many came from well-established 
families, and a large number had fathers and/or grandfathers who had gained notoriety as a 
result of long and distinguished careers in public service. Moreover, compared to the average 
19th century American, Mugwumps were unusually well-educated. Most of them had 
attended prestigious Ivy League institutions like Harvard where they had inculcated in them 
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the belief that their superior intellectual and moral qualities imposed on them obligations of 
stewardship, and an exceptionally high percentage of them learned the importance of 
professional standards as they continued their education in graduate school. Further, while 
some Mugwumps embarked on careers in business, a disproportionate number gravitated 
towards occupations like law, medicine, journalism and academia, and many of them 
subsequently got involved in the late nineteenth century drive to organize and bring credibility 
to their chosen professions. Mugwumps also shared common literary and intellectual 
interests. They attended the same Salons and joined the same elite social, cultural, and 
reform clubs. Finally, though not extraordinarily rich by “Gilded Age” standards, most 
Mugwumps had either amassed or inherited enough wealth to afford them a comfortable 
lifestyle (McFarland 1963; McFarland 1975, Chap 2; Blodgett 1966, Chap. 2; Hoogenboom 
1968, Chap. 2; Benjamin 1970 see also Haber 1991, Chaps. 6, 8). 

Reflecting their patrician upbringing and elite social status, Mugwumps generally 
betrayed hierarchical sympathies. Their heroes were the hierarchically inclined Federalists, 
not the individualists and egalitarians who coalesced to form the Democratic-Republican 
party. To men like George William Curtis, a noted orator, author, social reformer, President 
of the National Civil Service Reform League and New York Civil Service Reform 
Association, editor of Harper's Weekly and individual whose personality and appearance was 
one of “out-Britishing the British,” Hamilton, not Jefferson, “was the greatest of our great 
men” (quoted in Tomisch 1971, 97; see also Milne 1956). Especially compelling for Curtis 
was Hamilton's “scorn of the spurious Democracy which is always found in all American 
parties” (quoted in Hoogenboom 1968, 266). In like vein, Mugwumps extolled the qualities 
of paternalistic Whigs like Henry Clay and Daniel Webster (Schurz 1887; Godkin N.A), and 
they bemoaned the democratization of society given impetus by Andrew Jackson's elevation 
to the Presidency, arguing that among other things it had contributed, as Charles Eliot Norton 
put it, to a general “decline of manners” (quoted in Hoogenboom 1968, 26; see also Godkin 
1896; Sproat 1971; Persons 1973, Chaps. 5-6). 

Much like their hierarchical Federalist predecessors, Mugwumps evinced profound 
reservations concerning the American citizenry and democratic processes. “It is plain 
enough,” Curtis lamented, “that we are not a people actually capable of self-government, 
however fair may be our theory” (Tomisch 1971, 88). On the one hand, Mugwumps believed 
that members of the working classes, many of whom were foreign born, were ill-equipped, 
both intellectually and morally, to govern themselves. To them, the Jacksonian faith in the 
“common man” had been misplaced, for the average citizen was more likely than not, as the 
Nation's founder and editor, E. L. Godkin, complained in a letter to Norton, “puerile and 
thoughtless” (quoted in Hoogenboom 1968, 266). Thus, instead of expanding opportunities to 
participate in the political arena, many of them proposed to curtail the trend towards 
democratization by imposing literacy and intelligence tests as well property qualifications. 
Several of them also endorsed placing restrictions on immigration, for they suspected that 
many of those who arrived in the United States brought with them “unknown rites, “tiger 
passions,” and "foreign grievances” that undermined social solidarity (Sproat 1971, Chap. 9; 
Tomisch 1971, Chap 4; see also Armstrong 1978). 
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At the same time, Mugwumps found the members of the new economic elite of an 
emergent industrialist capitalist order to be little better suited for republican government than 
the mass of society. Many of them were unrestrained in their excoriation of the entrepreneur 
and his of life of "bidding and bargaining.” As Godkin put it an oft quoted passage, the 
United States had fallen victim to a “gaudy stream of bespangled, belaced and beruffled 
barbarians” who were without the “restraints of culture, experience, the pride, or even the 
inherited caution of class or rank” (quoted in Hays 1957, 25). Mugwumps scorned the 
“selfishness” that resulted from the capitalist’s preoccupation with materialistic interests, and 
they deplored his lack of morals and social refinement as well as his ostentatious use of 
wealth (Hoogenboom 1970, 80-81; Hofstadter 1955, 140-141). Indeed, for some like the 
renowned landscape architect, Frederick Law Olmsted, the profligacy of successful 
entrepreneurs made them “the one really dangerous class of a republic” (quoted in Blodgett 
1970, 61). 

The ideal social order in the Mugwump perspective was one in which social and 
political relations approximated the more deferential pattern of relations commonly associated 
with 19th century English society and politics. This social norm, they believed, had once 
been realized in the United States in the halcyon days before the impudent Jackson and his 
upstart followers insinuated themselves in the nation’s political affairs (Tomisch 1971, 77; 
Blodgett 1970, 60). For Norton, the zenith of the American republican experiment had so far 
been confined to “New England during the first thirty years of the century, before the coming 
in of Jacksonian Democracy” and the invasion of immigrants and the corruption of the 
economy by an emergent plutocracy. Reminiscing in his autobiography, the Mugwump 
lawyer, Frederic Jesup Stimson, echoed that view. “I doubt,” he confessed, "if a more perfect 
democracy has existed in the world’s history than that of New England” during the early 
decades of the 19th century. While “all were recognized to be of the same stock, there were,” 
he explained, “very nice grades of social distinction” (quoted in Blodgett 1966, 32). Thus, 
idealizing and longing for a social structure that embodied, to use Blodgett’s words, “order, 
hierarchy, deference and stability” (1970, 60), these genteel reformers set out to establish, as 
Henry Adams explained to his brother Charles, “a national set of young men like ... ourselves 
or better, to start new influences not only in politics but in literature, law, in society, and 
throughout the whole social organism of the country” (quoted in Sproat 1968, 7). 

Like their hierarchically inclined Federalist and Whig forbearers (see Howe 1979), 
Mugwumps conceived society in holistic and organic terms. Many of them explicitly 
deprecated a pluralistic politics that accentuated the competition as opposed to the 
interdependence of social interests (see Tomisch 1971, Chap. 5). They believed that the 
egoistic pursuit of parochial materialistic demands produced social disequilibrium and 
diminished concern for common weal. To support this contention, they pointed to the acute 
rifts opened up between labor and capital with the advent of the trade union movement. 
While they conceded labor's right to organize, they regretted the emergence of new social 
formations whose economic goals made them openly hostile to one another. The problem for 
Mugwumps, as Geoffrey Blodgett (1966) has noted, was that these “social blocs” created 
“loyalties which clashed with ... [their] notion of the public good” (36). 
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Disdaining a politics based on competing organized interests, Mugwumps set out to 
make society, as Tomisch (1971) has written, “work as an organism again.” To that end, they 
invoked the sacrificial ethic and underscored individuals’ reciprocal obligations and 
responsibilities (pp. 96, 190). Starting from the premise that inequalities in the intellectual 
and moral capacities of citizens were unalterable facts of life, they concluded that, for the 
good of the community, different roles and duties should be imposed on people differently 
situated or blessed (Sproat 1968, 277). As seen from their vantage point, the “better men” 
like themselves were obliged to shoulder the burden of directing and tending to the good of 
the collective. “It is an evil day for a nation,” as the reformer Moorfield Storey charged, 
“when its best men fail in their duty, and cease to take an interest in its government.” “We 
may refuse to do our duty,” he warned, "but we cannot escape the consequences” (quoted in 
Sproat 1968, 53). Similarly, the municipal reformer George Warring averred that the more 
“fortunate classes” were bound to act as the “official guardians” of those “utterly powerless to 
help themselves,” for “as a rule they will live like pigs, and die like sheep, unless they are 
compelled to live decently and are prevented by the strong protection of authority against 
evils over which they have no control” (quoted in Trachtenberg 1982, 128; see also Godkin 
1890; 1890a; McFarland 1975, Chap. 3; Sproat 1971, Chap. 3). What these social reformers 
expected in return was for the lower elements of society to fall into the places to which they 
were by nature appropriately suited, and follow the directives issued by the men of breeding, 
intelligence and unimpeachable character that Mugwumps purported to represent (Sproat 
1971). 


Hierarchy as a Reform Movement 


In the past, scholars have accused Mugwumps of detachment when it came to 
understanding the magnitude and import of the problems engendered by the workings of 
industrial capitalism. Sproat (1968), for instance, argued that these social reformers were 
impervious to the challenges of the “gilded age.” In his view, they never grasped “the 
realities of the Industrial Revolution.” The reforms they proffered instead reflected an 
"indifference to the everyday problems of people” (p. 280). Similarly, Hofstadter (1955) 
contended that the Mugwumps “resolutely ignored or accepted complacently” all except “the 
most serious abuses of the unfolding economic order of the Gilded Age” (p. 142). 

In contrast, a cultural perspective intimates that it was not the case that Mugwumps 
were simply uninterested or unconcerned about problems created by industrialization. What it 
instead implies is that Mugwumps’ cognitions and reactions were subject to the constraints 
imposed by their peculiar form of social organization. Specifically, a cultural interpretation 
suggests that the reason Mugwumps reacted the way they did was because their perceptions 
and diagnoses of social problems as well as the types of solutions they proposed were socially 
constructed in such a way so as to buttress their hierarchical way of life. This can be 
discerned in their response to practice of a politics of patronage. 

From the Mugwump perspective, the preeminent public problem was the spoils 
system. “I have long considered the reform of the civil service ... one of the most important 
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problems,” the well-known reformer and political figure Carl Schurz declared. It was, he 
averred, “second, perhaps to none among those [problems] we have to solve for the success 
and perpetuation of our republican institutions” (quoted in Van Riper 1958, 83). Curtis 
agreed. He argued that “there is no political reform which would tend so much to the relief 
of so many evils as a rigorous diminution of the patronage” (quoted in Ibid.). Dorman B. 
Eaton (1878), another leading proponent of civil service reform, also reflected that view when 
he wrote in the Atlantic Monthly that the working of the spoils system was without question 
"one of the permanent problems of our politics” (p. 241). Demands for the eradication of 
spoils through the creation and extension of a civil service system recurred in Mugwump 
writings and rhetoric over a thirty year period. In fact, Mugwumps were so persistent and 
strident when it came to the issue of spoils their detractors applied to them the demeaning 
epithet of “snivel service” reformers (Van Riper 1958). 

The reason why these social reformers perceived the workings of the spoils system as 
the predominant problem of an age in which profound social and economic upheaval 
accompanied an unrestrained industrial capitalism can, I believe, be traced to their cultural 
predilections. In particular, what a cultural reading of this movement suggests is that by 
selecting and defining the spoils system as the central public problem Mugwumps were 
attempting to defend and advance hierarchy as a way of life. The existence of a public 
personnel system based on egoistic personal relationships between individual politicians and 
job seekers constituted a threat to Mugwump political culture on several fronts. First of all, 
the operation of the spoils system subverted hierarchy by undermining natural social 
distinctions and the corresponding roles and obligations that accompanied such natural 
differences. Indeed, it was the failure to recognize distinctions between individuals and put 
the right people in the right place that was, according to the Mugwump understanding of the 
matter, responsible for the social evils afflicting the United States (see Sproat 1968, Chap. 9). 
They watched in horror as venal and corrupt machine politicians like New York Senator 
Roscoe Conkling, Maine Senator James G. Blaine and New York City Boss William Marcy 
Tweed of Tammany Hall exploited patronage for personal gain while they simultaneously 
advanced their untutored political lackeys to positions of power in administration at all levels 
of government. With party loyalty as the condition for appointment, patronage broke down 
the distinctions between those who, because of their background, training, skill, and public 
spiritedness, were naturally best qualified to rule and those who, as a result of their lack of 
breeding and virtue, were simply not up to the job. Instead of producing a government 
staffed by deserving individuals who had demonstrated intellectual and moral fitness for their 
positions as well as concern for the public good, it yielded, as Curtis put it, “an oligarchy of 
stipendaries, a bureaucracy of the worst kind” (quoted in Sproat 1968, 257-258). 

Mugwumps’ dogged interest in civil service reform was animated by a professional 
impulse that, as McFarland has described it, aimed to “check the decline of hierarchy and 
specialization” that appeared in the 1840s and 1850s with the “popular attack on deference to 
the learned professions” (pp. 38-39, 174). To them, civil service reform was a way to 
institutionalize the statuses and deferential relations resembling those that had been in place 
before the corrosive influences of Jacksonianism had been set in motion (see also Persons 
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1973, 171). They expected it to displace the miscreant “saloon-keepers” and “convicts” who 
held power. In the place of this “scum,” the civil service system promised to put, as Curtis 
called them, the “minority,” that “upper house in the politics of the world” from which all 
“progress springs.” (quoted in Tomisch 1971, 89-90). For Mugwumps, this “minority” was 
comprised of men of demonstrated merit and professional competence who, because of 
adherence to a spoils system that accentuated a narrow partisanship and economic self- 
advancement, had been denied their rightful positions of authority in society (Storey 1892; 
Trachtenberg 1882, 163; Sproat 1968, 269-271). Through selective examinations and tenure 
in office, government would once again secure for itself, as Whitelaw Reid explained, "the 
finest culture and the highest intellectual power available” (quoted in Persons 1973, 175). 
With the right people in the right place government's role could be modestly expanded to 
advance the public interest (see Schurz 1884; Low 1891). 

At the same time, the workings of the spoils system weakened structures of authority 
that hierarchs, because of their fear of disorder, consistently try to build up. Specifically, it 
debilitated national authority by dissipating, as Blodgett (1974) has written, the “time and 
energies of elected officials in endless gulps” (p. 104). The practice of patronage not only 
vitiated executive authority but it also invited acrimonious interbranch relations and distracted 
Congress from its constitutional obligations. The spoils system, as Eaton (1891) charged, 
preoccupied “patronage-mongering legislators” and encouraged them in their “invasion of the 
executive functions” (p. 47). In conjunction with other factors, this precipitated the erosion of 
national authority in the postbellum era that became the subject of essays by perspicacious 
observers like Henry Adams. “The government,” Adams lamented in an article in the North 
American Review, “does not govern; Congress is inefficient, and shows itself more and more 
incompetent, as at present constituted, to wield the enormous powers that are forced upon it.” 
At the same time, the “Executive, in its full enjoyment of theoretical independence, is 
practically deprived of its necessary strength by the jealously of the Legislature” (quoted in 
White 1958, 52). 

What the civil service system promised to do was shore up debilitated state authority 
by moderating this diffusion of energy in government. On the one hand, civil service reform 
was intended to decrease friction in government. This, Mugwumps believed, would be 
accomplished by eliminating interbranch contests over political appointments. Likewise, 
because it aimed to vest in the hands of the president the control of the administrative system, 
many of them expected civil service reform to increase executive authority (see White 1958; 
Hoogenboom 1968, 66). Then, too, they anticipated that such reform, by freeing members of 
Congress from the localistic politics and the particularistic material concerns associated with 
patronage, would increase that institution's capacity to meet in a satisfactory way its 
responsibilities for legislating for the commonweal. As Eaton summed it up, civil service 
reform was explicitly designed “to discourage and to a large extent arrest the unconstitutional 
and disastrous interference with executive affairs by legislative officers. To legislators are 
thus allowed more time and liberty for their true functions, and executive officers are free to 
do their work” (Eaton 1891, 47). Asa result, both Congress and the Presidency would be 
poised to meet the demands of a modernizing nation. 
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A final problem that the operation of the patronage system posed for Mugwumps was 
that it impeded the development, centralization, rationalization and operation of authority by 
precluding “chances for longevity, experience, and technical competence” in administrative 
positions in government (Blodgett 1974, 104). What it did, in effect, was undermine the 
state's capacity to formulate and implement policy by hindering the growth of, as the 
Mugwump president of Harvard, Charles E. Eliot, (1899) termed it, a “long-prepared, highly- 
trained public service” (p. 5). And for Mugwumps that was a difficulty that needed to be 
surmounted to advance their hierarchical way of life. 

To be sure, Mugwumps adamantly opposed policies that reapportioned social wealth 
and thus diminished differences that separated the social classes. They were more willing to 
support a market economy that promised to generate wealth for the collective than they were 
to endorse redistributive policies that threatened to put, to use Godkin’s (1896) words, “all on 
a level.” Because they feared it would subvert natural social distinctions, social leveling 
clearly did not appeal to their hierarchical sensibilities. Still, their commitment to market 
capitalism was not unequivocal. It was instead tempered by deep-rooted paternalistic 
convictions that suggested to them that government had a positive role to play in looking out 
for the less fortunate and in promoting the corporate good. Having had imbued in them the 
idea that “the first principle of humane authority” was “to hold the balance even between the 
powerful and the lowly, the rich and the poor (quoted in Blodgett 1966, 39), they felt, as 
Norton explained, that when the “interests [of the individual and society] differ, the 
government becomes unjust and partial, unless it interferes to bring them again to mutual 
harmony” (quoted in Tomisch 1971, 99). In typical hierarchical fashion they therefore 
supported, to use Eliot’s (1899) words, a display of "great beneficent power...exerted primarily 
for the good of ... [the] citizens” (p. 19). To that end, they called for governmental regulation 
of railroads, telegraphs, natural resources, and industries of a “national scope” (see Blodgett 
1966; Tomisch 1971; Sproat 1968, Chap. 6; Schurz 1884; Eliot 1899; Fuess 1932). They also 
expected states and municipalities to take seriously their responsibilities for the protection of 
the health and welfare of the working classes and the mentally ill (see Eaton; McFarland 
1975). As Josiah Quincy, the Mugwump reformer and Mayor of Boston, declared: “The duty 
of a city is to promote the civilization ... of all its citizens.... The people of a city constitute a 
community...; their interests are inextricably bound up together, and everything which 
promotes the well-being of a large part of the population benefits all” (quoted in Williams 
1985, 219). 

For Mugwumps, the problem was that the success of these reform policies and 
ultimately hierarchy itself was predicated on the existence of what Blodgett (1974) has 
described as "centralized facilities for systematic fact-gathering and the competent analysis 
and distribution of social information” (p. 105). Seen in this light, these social reformers’ 
preoccupation with the problem of patronage makes sense. Since a “relatively stable and 
effective civil service is indispensable for the functioning of the modern state,” the 
Mugwumps, as Paul Van Riper (1958) has noted, really “did put first things first (pp. 83-84). 
That is, in building up national structures of authority by promoting neutrality, enhancing 
longevity and ensuring technical competence in administrative positions, civil service reform 
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also promised to provide the analytic and managerial capacities required to articulate and 
implement policies that, by meliorating some of the complex problems associated with an 
industrial capitalist order, advanced the collective good. 


Populism in the Industrial Era: "From the Bottom Up” 


The political culture of Populism differed markedly from that of the Mugwumps. 
Rejecting the structured inequalities and deferential relations that define hierarchy, Populists 
committed themselves to a life of voluntary collectivism. This was reflected in the way they 
organized their lives and it also conditioned the way they reacted to the profound changes in 
society that were going on around them. What they attempted to do in their reaction to 
industrialization was build up support for the social organization of egalitarianism. To that 
end, they aimed to undermine the legitimacy of their principal competitor, the political culture 
of individualism, while they simultaneously accentuated the desirability of their preferred way 
of life. 


Populism as Egalitarianism 


In his seminal work on Populism, John Hicks (1931) underscored the pivotal position 
assumed by Farmers’ Alliance organizations in the development of the Populist movement. 
Since then other scholars (see Goodwyn 1976; 1978; Clanton 1991; McMath 1993) have 
made clear that the most important side of this agrarian insurgency can be found not in the 
ephemeral Peoples’ Party but in the myriad county and state farmers’ alliances that appeared 
and flourished across the Great Plains and in Southern states during the 1880s and the early 
part of the 1890s. These organizations were, as Robert McMath (1993) has written, “the 
source of the political whirlwind” that became the Populist party (p. 111). 

The local and state alliances that comprised National Alliance organizations were 
constituted by farmers who were friends and neighbors as well as members of the same 
churches and fraternal organizations. Restricting their membership to the “toilers” of the 
earth who produce the real “wealth” of society, local and state alliances had as their goals the 
elevation of “man by blending together more intimately the ties of brotherhood and humanity 
in his social life, thus dissolving prejudice and selfishness in the sunlight of human love” and 
the “cultivation of the mind, to reach a higher degree of intelligence, thereby adding to the 
pleasures and relieving the cares and anxieties of life” (quoted in McNall 1988, 186). 

To realize their purposes, alliances sponsored a wide range of educative, social, 
religious and economic activities that incorporated much of their members’ lives and solidified 
their group boundaries. So as to ensure a broad dissemination of information and ideas 
among members, Alliances published state and local newspapers, formed discussion and 
educational groups, sponsored lectures, and developed circulating libraries. Members also 
came together frequently for picnics, torchlight parades, festivals, public lectures, summer 
encampments, weekend rallies and evening dinners. Alliances also took care of members 
who were indigent or ill by providing them with substantial humanitarian assistance. Then, 
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too, many local alliances supplanted existing religious institutions by tending to their to their 
members’ spiritual needs, oftentimes offering them prayer and burial services as well as 
religious instruction. Finally, in many states and counties alliances provided economic relief 
to their members by operating cooperatives that purchased and marketed agricultural supplies 
and products at reduced rates (Hicks 1931; Goodwyn 1976; McNall 1988; Argersinger 1969; 
McMath 1993; Parsons 1973). 

Within their organizations, Populists avoided proliferating formally prescribed roles. 
The noted Populist editor, writer, and Kansas Senator, William A. Pfeffer, alluded to this 
relative absence of rigid internal structuring principles within their organizations. In their 
“neighborhood assemblies ... out where the pure air of heaven sweeps over the fields,” 
members of alliances, he declared, “meet together upon a plane of perfect equality” (quoted in 
Argersinger 1969, 28). Another group of Populists echoed that view in the Kansas state 
Alliance newspaper, the Advocate. “We have no leaders,” they contended. “We formulate 
our demands in our own way.... We never have and never will permit dictation inside, nor 
will we from outside the order” (Feb. 8, 1893). In his analysis of the Farmers’ Alliance 
movement, Goodwyn (1976; 1978; 1986) has likewise shown that in their “self-generated” 
organizations farmers eschewed hierarchical relationships. Through their agricultural 
cooperatives they created new political institutions that, as he pointed out, enabled them to act 
in “democratic ways in their daily lives.” 

A striking example of Alliance members’ desire to transcend formally prescribed social 
roles can found in their treatment of women. Though not all members rejected social 
ascription based on gender, their stance, when viewed against the backdrop of the overall 
social status accorded to women at this time in history, can be considered quite progressive. 
As one humorist and Populist contemporary put it in his characterization of Great Plains 
Populism: “Wimmin is everywhere” (quoted in McMath 1993, 125). Joining the movement 
on the “same equality with men,” women engaged in political discussions at their local 
alliance meetings, they read papers at their political gatherings, they worked for candidates 
sympathetic to their views, they participated in their conventions and they addressed large 
rallies (Advocate July 22, 1891; November 26, 1890; Brady 1985; McMath 1993, 124-127). 

Unlike the hierarchical Mugwumps who longed for and hoped to restore deferential 
relations and the natural order of social distinctions, Populists were more inclined to idealize 
a social order that equalized outcomes. To them, the paradigmatic society was not one in 
which there were “very nice grades of social distinction” but rather one in which "each 
member” would be “equally nourished, equally exercised, and receive equal honor for equal 
exertion” (Advocate Jan. 20, 1892). In such a society, the rich would no longer be separated 
from the poor (Advocate Jan. 20, 1892; see esp. Hicks 1931; Pollack 1962; 1967; 1987; 1990; 
Clanton 1969; 1977; 1984; 1991; Argersinger 1987; Nugent 1963; Palmer 1980). Likewise, 
“mothers” would be placed, declared the noted Populist orator, Mary Elizabeth Lease, on an 
“equality with the fathers” (quoted in McMath, 126; Clanton 1991, Chap. 5). And through 
term limits, government by instruments of direct democracy like initiatives and referenda, and 
a host of other measures that they contemplated to reform the political process, the 
differences between authority and citizens would be minimized (Advocate August 15, 1894; 
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see Palmer 1980, esp. 47-48). William Allen White, the well-known and respected editor of 
the Emporia Gazette at the high point of the Populist uprising in his state of Kansas, probably 
best captured the extent of Populism’s egalitarian sympathies when he noted that this agrarian 
insurgency really represented a “tearing down movement.” As he saw it, what distinguished 
Populism from other efforts in social reform was that “it tacitly demanded that there should 
be an equality of the enjoyment of the things of this life” (quoted in Clanton 1977, 579). 


Egalitarianism as a Reform Movement 


The Populists’ response to the emergent order of industrial capitalism, much like that 
of the Mugwumps, was socially constructed to shore up a preferred way of life. In their case, 
their cultural bias predisposed them to focus their attention on the inequalities that emerged in 
conjunction with the industrialization of capitalism. Indeed, one of the consequences of their 
cultural identification was that they were among the first to confront and argue for the 
elimination of the disparities in wealth that defined late 19th century American society. The 
reason that this was the case can be found by briefly contrasting them with their competitors, 
the political cultures of competitive individualism and hierarchy. 

During the gilded age, the proponents of the dominant political culture of competitive 
individualism held to the belief that inequalities in results were part of the price that had to be 
paid for the liberty afforded by a life of self-regulation. As one of the most vocal exponents 
of the pervasive Social Darwinist ethic, William Graham Sumner (1986), explained, "if there 
be liberty, some will profit by the chances eagerly and some will neglect them altogether. 
Therefore, the greater the chances the more unequal will be the fortune of these two sets of 
men.” “So,” he concluded, "it ought to be, in all justice and right reason” (pp. 144-145; see 
also Fine 1964; Hofstadter 1955a; McCloskey 1961). At the same time, even the more 
genteel hierarchical contemporaries of Populists like Curtis believed that inequalities in 
society were part of the natural order that could not be eliminated without untoward 
consequences (see Tomisch 1971). From the perspective of such hierarchs, social differences 
could only be moderated and slightly adjusted to the interests of the other classes to suit the 
good of the collective. For egalitarians like Pfeffer, however, the “passing” of the “nation’s 
wealth into the hands of a few rich persons, while the number of impoverished grows 
alarmingly larger every year,” signaled a direct challenge to the cultural bias of Populism 
(quoted in Pollack 1987, 48; see also Alliance June 12, 1889; Farmers’ Alliance Feb. 8, 1890; 
April 26, 1890; Nov. 19, 1891; Alliance-Independent Nov. 10, 1892; June 15, 1893; Wealth 
Makers April 5, 1894; Advocate July 22, 1891; Jan. 13, 1892; June 14, 1894). As such, it 
could not be tolerated. Thus while many said relatively little about the economic dislocations 
brought about by an unregulated economy (Blodgett 1974, 96), Populists followed their 
egalitarian sympathies and argued that the system, not the individual, was to blame for the 
maldistribution of wealth, economic failure and the social blight of poverty (Pollack 1962, 
Chap. 1). 

While Populists did in fact echo some of the complaints that the Jacksonians had 
expressed almost a half century before them, they differed markedly from their Jacksonian 
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predecessors when it came to locating the cause of the inequalities in society. In his analysis 
of what constitutes American exceptionalism, Richard Ellis (1992) has shown that prior to the 
industrial revolution most Americans had managed to reconcile an individualist notion of 
equality conceptualized in terms of process with an egalitarian notion of equality 
conceptualized in terms of results. For men like Jackson and his followers, this translated 
into the belief that equal process was a sufficient condition for gaining equal results. From 
the Jacksonian viewpoint, the real culprit when it came to creating inequalities was an 
interventionist state that created privileges for capital (pp. 253-264). Populists, however, 
rejected this Jacksonian belief that equal process ensured equalities in outcomes. They 
suspected that “competition in commerce, trade and transportation,” instead of generating 
approximate equalities in results, “fails ‘at the moment something is expected of it.” "In 
proof of this theory,” observed the Populist author, W. Scott Morgan, “we have only to point 
to the numerous trusts that have sprung up within the past ten years, and to the consolidation 
of numerous railroad companies” (quoted in Pollack 1990, 90; see also Ellis 1992, pp. 264- 
269; Hanson 1985, 194-201). A Virginia Alliance editor concurred. “Free competition,” he 
charged, “is clearly responsible for the present distressing inequalities of society. Under its 
operation the strong become stronger at the expense of the weak” (quoted in Palmer 1980, 
204) Thus from the Populist point of view the plutocracy had not, as Jacksonians believed, 
been created by governmental intervention in the economy. Instead, it was, as the Farmers’ 
Alliance remonstrated, “the logical result of the individual freedom which we have always 
considered the pride of our system” (Feb. 28, 1891). 

Conceiving the unhampered workings of the market as the source of inequality, 
Populists mounted an intellectual assault on the economic system known to them as 
“competing individualism.” In their view, the “evils” afflicting society, that is, inequalities in 
social conditions, were unnatural. “God,” they emphasized, “does not create disparities” 
(quoted in Palmer 1980, 20). They found such ills instead to be the product of a “system” 
that was fundamentally “rotten” (quoted in Ibid, 205). To them, the predominant order of 
“grabbing, grinding and groveling in mammon worship” was responsible for a decline in 
civility, a weakening in public spiritedness and an increase in the alienation of farmers and 
factory workers (see Wealth Makers July 19, 1894; June 7, 1894; Alliance-Independent, Feb. 
15, 1894; Dec. 28, 1893; Pollack 1967, 4). Populists, moreover, believed that for “millions” 
competition meant “slavery” -- the “sale of virtue for bread” -- and for “thousands upon 
thousands” it meant nothing short of “starvation, misery and death” (Pollack 1967, 3-4). The 
Farmers’ Alliance expressed that sentiment when it complained that “the beautiful economic 
law of the competitive system reduces wages by an iron rule to the lowest level (at last) on 
which the workers can live and rear children to recruit their ranks.” The wealth of the “idle 
capitalist,” it concluded, “grows relatively as the poverty of the poor makes them powerless” 
(quoted in Pollack 1987, 174-175). 

Members of alliances were strategic in their confrontation with competing 
individualism (see Stone 1988), taking care to juxtapose the inherent righteousness of their 
positions with the evil endemic to those propounded by their opponents. As Bruce Palmer 
(1980) has noted, the language Populists oftentimes used and the symbolism and imagery that 
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they invoked suggest that they envisaged their “mission” as “analogous to the task of religious 
salvation” (p. 24). Thus, whereas Populists chastised individualists for doing the dirty 
business of “Satan,” they represented themselves as “Christians in principle” who gave 
expression to the “voice of God.” Then, too, while members of alliances charged their 
opponents with preaching a brutal, animalistic “survival of the fittest,” they portrayed 
themselves as purveyors of the “Christian theory of the survival of all,” a theory predicated 
not on destructive competition but on “human brotherhood” and “cooperation.” And while 
Populists maintained that individualism provided, in rather un-Christian like fashion, nothing 
but “tramps and millionaires,” they promised that an order that conformed to their principles 
would approximate a divine kingdom in which “an equality of power if not condition” would 
be realized (Advocate July 20, 1892; Feb. 28, 1894; April 11, 1894; Alliance June 12, 1889; 
Argersinger 1969, 31; Palmer 1980, 24-27, 199-221). 

In underscoring the innumerable evils perpetrated by “competing individualism,” what 
Populists were attempting to do was buttress their preferred form of social relations. Because 
the absence of internal structuring principles increases the probability of conflict and schisms, 
egalitarians, as Douglas (1970; 1992) hypothesizes, evolve a Manichaean cosmology. 
Specifically, they attempt to sustain cohesion and build up passion for collective action as 
well as shore up their group boundaries by portraying themselves as representatives of 
righteousness engaged in a struggle with the outside forces of evil (Chap. 8; see also 
Thompson, Ellis and Wildavsky 1990, Chap. 3). This is functional for their pattern of social 
relations, for it increases the group members’ “exit option” (Hirschman 1970). “It must,” as 
egalitarians remind themselves, “be wicked to leave the good and join the bad” (Douglas 
1992, 140). Seen in this light, their predilections for a Manichaean cosmology and its 
corollary, a conspiracy theory of politics, were really culturally rational responses. 

By discrediting the life of self-regulation and absolving the individual of responsibility 
for his or her lot in society, Populists made it possible to articulate a vision concerning the 
state and its role in the national community that was more suited to their egalitarian way of 
life. Since individuals acting on their own could never extricate themselves from the 
difficulties associated with a life of competition, Populists turned to the policy instruments of 
the state for assistance. Quite simply, what they wanted was for the state to rectify the 
inequalities that the unrestricted workings of the market engendered. Yet this posed a cultural 
dilemma for Populists, for engaging an alliance with the state meant consummating an 
arrangement with hierarchical structures of authority. As their egalitarian sympathies would 
suggest, Populists were not disposed to “state worship” (Pollack 1991, 123; see also Pollack 
1987). Thus the challenge for them was, in the words of Populist Governor of Kansas, 
Lorenzo D. Lewelling, to find a way “to make the State subservient to the individual, rather 
than to become his master” (quoted in Pollack 1967, 52-53). 

Populists attempted to resolve this problem by carefully demarcating the legitimate 
role of the state. From their perspective, an activist state was justifiable only to the extent 
that it functioned as an instrument for equalizing results. “All government and all necessity 
for government, explained Frank Doster, the noted Populist and chief justice of the Kansas 
Supreme Court, “grows out of the fact of inequalities.” Consequently, “that government 
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which does not provide for the leveling and equalizing of the conditions which grow out of 
the unrestricted exercise of the natural powers of its citizens has failed in the purpose of its 
creation” (quoted in Pollack 1987, 137). With that in mind, Populists aimed to expand the 
functions of government, as Ignatius Donnelly indicated in his eloquent preamble to the 
Omaha Platform of 1892, only “to the end that oppression, injustice, and poverty shall cease 
in the land” Advocate July 6, 1892). 

Thus for Populists the measure of good government was the extent to which it 
advanced greater equality in outcomes. To them, this meant using government to secure for 
“each citizen” the “use” of his “equal share” of providential benefits and “defend that citizen 
in the use of it” by taking “away the power of men to keep what they do not need and wish 
to use what heaven designed should be used” (Advocate April 8, 1891; April 15, 1891; Sept. 
19, 1894; Farmers’ Alliance, Mar. 21, 1891). Keeping with that end, they endorsed a wide 
range of confiscatory, redistributive and regulatory policies designed to equalize shares in 
property, capital and the benefits of technology (see Hicks 1931; Clanton 1991). It was 
through such actions that the Populist egalitarian ideals would be realized. The result “would 
not, as one alliance member put it, “be paternalism; that would be dead; but fraternalism -- an 
association of brothers for the common good” (Advocate Sept. 19, 1894). 


Conclusion 


Following the lead of those who argue that problems are socially constructed, this 
essay enlisted a Cultural Theory of preference formation to show how the ways that people 
construct problems are constrained by their respective social institutions. In brief, using 
concepts derived from Cultural Theory, I examined the Mugwump and Populist responses to 
the challenges posed during the industrial era in the United States. In the course of my 
analysis, I suggested that the reason that Mugwumps reacted the way they did, focusing on 
the rather narrow issue of spoils, was because their perceptions and diagnoses of problems 
were socially constructed to buttress their hierarchical propensities. For them, the existing 
system of patronage threatened to undermine the natural statuses and deferential relations 
characteristic of their political culture. The way in which they attempted to advance and 
defend their way of life was by offering a palliative like civil service reform. This satisfied 
their hierarchical demands, for such a change promised both to shore up national structures of 
authority and recognize and institutionalize the natural distinctions in society and the 
corresponding relations of deference that had been under serious attack since the age of 
Jackson. 

I then turned my attention to the Farmers’ Alliance. There I discovered that, in 
contrast to the hierarchical Mugwumps, members of alliances were committed to an 
egalitarianism that shaped their understanding of the problems of 19th century industrial 
capitalism in the United States. Because of their cultural proclivities, Populists, I argued, 
were especially sensitive to the egregious inequities created by the market, making them one 
of the first social movements in the United States to the indict the system, not the individual, 
for the maldistribution of wealth and personal failure that obtained during the “gilded age.” 
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In addition, the cultural interpretation that I offered suggested that in portraying their primary 
competitor, the political culture of competitive individualism, as the perpetrator of most of the 
evils afflicting society, Populists were behaving in a culturally rational way. Not only did 
they call into question the legitimacy of their opponents way of life while they strengthened 
their specific form of social relations, but they made it possible to articulate a new role for 
the state, one that was designed to bring about the conditions that suited their cultural bias. 

Overall, this essay lends credence to the constructionist contention that individuals’ 
perceptions and definitions of problems are, in the final analysis, social products. At the 
same time, this study goes beyond the social constructionist position as it is traditionally 
conceived. What it suggests is that perceptions, diagnoses and responses to problems are 
constrained by a limited number of social organizations. That is to say, ensconced in a 
particular pattern of social relations, individuals are not completely free to pick and choose 
what conditions they define as problems. Nor are they completely able to react to what they 
perceive as problems in any way that they see fit. Instead, as this essay suggests, it is likely 
that individuals select, portray and respond to problems in regularized ways that are designed 
to build up one of a small number of ways of life at the expense of others. 
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1. In linking interpersonal relations and cosmologies, cultural theory enlists the explanatory 
logic of functionalism. One of the major criticisms of functional explanations in the past has 
been that they posit an “illegitimate teleology.” By showing how various ways of life hang 
together by developing a typology that links relations with biases, cultural theory makes it 
possible to specify a logical chain of causation involving latent functions without asserting the 
existence of some kind of “group mind.” For an elaboration of this point, see Thompson, 
Ellis and Wildavsky (1990, Chaps. 6-11). 


2. For Cultural Theory the nexus between legitimating beliefs and values and social relations 
appears as a dynamic, dialectical process. Neither element assumes priority in a causal 
relationship. Instead, a culture’s “moral bias” both configures and is configured by how and 
with whom people interact. (Thompson, Ellis and Wildavsky 1990). 
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The nature of the role performed by congressional committees is a matter of great 
dispute. During the 1950s, it was generally agreed that autonomous and powerful 
committees in the U.S. Congress shaped policies that fell within their junsdiction. Such 
power was said to be used to satisfy the parochial interests of committee members. While 
most political scientists accepted this "textbook" conceptualization of committees, 
Richard Fenno began in the 1960s to shatter what is and was an oversimplified model. 
Fenno made it clear that the legislative process was not a tidy process that could be 


explained with a simple model. 


Fenno called the textbook model into question in two ways. First, he argued that 


contrary to the textbook model, committees do not have complete autonomy. In his study 


of the Appropnations Committee (1966), Fenno discovered that much of the committee's 
efforts were spent assembling packages acceptable to the parent chamber. While Fenno 
recognized that the committee was not completely independent, he also argued that the 
committee was not a perfect agent of the chamber. Instead, Fenno suggested that the 
Appropriations Committee had an independent impact on the bills that were enacted: the 
policy preferences of non-committee members were shaped in part by the Appropriations 
Committee. Fenno realized that it was possible for a committee to respond to the 
pressures imposed by the chamber, yet to avoid becoming subservient to it. According to 
Fenno, absolute claims that either the chamber controlled the Appropriations Committee 


or the Committee controlled the chamber were inappropnate. 
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Second, Fenno's comparative study of numerous House and Senate committees 
(1973) led him to conclude that the appropnateness of the textbook congress varied by 
committee. Not only did committees perform different roles, but the role performed 


varied in a predictable fashion. In particular, Fenno argued that a committee's role 


depended upon both the goals of its members and the political environment in which it 


operated. 


While Fenno made the case for a complex model of the committee system, 
congressional scholars have in recent years formalized highly stylized models of the role 
committees perform. The two most recent models explicitly reject the textbook portrait 
of congressional committees. Rather than portraying committees as autonomous, 
Krehbiel (1991) has portrayed committees as agents of the chamber. According to the 
chamber-dominated model, committees represent the interests of the parent chamber. 
According to Krehbiel, committee members do not use their position to satisfy parochial 
interests. Instead, committee are said to help fulfill the chamber's need for accurate 
information on policy choices. In contrast, Kiewiet and McCubbins (1991) and Cox and 
McCubbins (1993) have argued that rather than serving as agents of the chamber, 
committee members act as agents of their parent party caucuses. This party-dominated 
model is based upon two premises. First, all members of Congress seek electoral success 
for their party. Second, electoral success depends in part upon a caucus's capacity to 
articulate and enact a party platform. As a result, the party caucuses pressure committee 


members to act as agents of their caucus. 


1 Although the chamber- and party-dominated models were formalized recently, both of these models are 
consistent with claims that have been made by more traditional students of Congress. For example, the 
chamber-dominated model is consistent with the Maass's (1983) descnption of the committee system and 
Cooper's (1970) portrait of the development of the committee system. Although Kiewiet and McCubbins 
(1991) and Cox and McCubbins (1993) make unprecedented claims about the consistency and nature of 
party domination, other scholars have argued that some committees operate as tools of the majority party 
(Hasbrouck, 1927) or that at times the majority caucus dominates congressional decision making (Brady, 
1973; Silbey, 1985; Sinclair, 1989; Rohde, 1991). 
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The textbook, chamber-dominated, and party-dominated models each suggest a 
different distnbution of committees, chamber, and party policy preferences. The 
textbook model assumes that committee members have policy preferences that are 
distinct from those of their non-committee colleagues. In contrast, the chamber- 
dominated model assumes that committee members have preferences that reflect those of 
the chamber they represent. For this reason, the chamber usually defers to committee 
recommendations. The party-dominated model assumes that party committee contingents 
hold policy preferences similar to those of the parent caucus, making them faithful agents 


of the party. 


Three decades after Fenno's onginal cntique of a simply textbook model, 
congressional scholars are now challenging the chamber- and party-dominated models. 
These new challenges take two routes. First, congressional scholars have attempted to 
describe the delimited nature of each model. Instead of embracing either the chamber- or 
party-dominated models (or even the textbook model), Shepsle and Weingast 
(forthcoming) and Maltzman and Smith (forthcoming) have argued that to an extent each 
of the models has some validity. Instead of representing a single set of interests, 
committees are said to attempt to balance the multiple interests of their constituents, the 


chamber, and their party caucuses. 


Second, congressional scholars have explored the variation that exists across 


committees and issue dimensions, between chambers, and over time (Davidson, 1986; 


Smith and Deering, 1990, ch. 5; Maltzman and Smith , forthcoming). Although 


committee members are responsive to the chamber, their caucus and their constituents, 
the extent of committee responsiveness is said to vary with political and environmental 
contexts. As the salience of a committee's agenda increases, non-committee members 
take a heightened interest in the product of committee deliberations. In response, 


committee members find themselves with a greater incentive to meet the expectations of 
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both the chamber and its party caucuses. And the majonty party increases in strength, 


committee party contngents similarly find themselves facing tighter constraints from 
their parent party caucus. 

Vaniation in the fit of the party-dominated model has, however, been recognized 
by the model's defenders. Although they argue that the majonity party ultimately controls 
the policy making process, Cox and McCubbins (1993) recognize that the type of 
committee helps determine whether committee contingents will have the same 
preferences as the caucus that nominates them. Cox and McCubbins suggest that the 
parties’ willingness to permit a committee contingent to be self-selected depends upon the 
nature of the committee's agenda. If the agenda includes issues that affect many districts, 
they suggest that the committee's performance will be central to a party's record. Asa 
result, the parties will use their power to appoint contingents that will represent the party's 
positions. Kiewiet and McCubbins (1991) also explicitly argue that the committee's 
agenda is likely to affect the committee's willingness to act as an agent of their party. 
Specifically, they suggest that if a committee's jurisdiction "is dominated by issues that 
do not divide Democrats from Republicans..." the party-dominated model may not apply 


(1991:133). 


In this paper, I use roll-cail data to assess the fit of both the chamber- and party- 
dominated models for capturing the role performed by fourteen House standing 
committees during the post-reform era. The purpose of this analysis is two-fold. First, I 
seek to show that most committees act in a manner consistent with both the chamber- and 
party-dominated models. Thus, efforts to test the absolute fit of any single model are 
misplaced. Second, I demonstrate that the fit of the chamber- and party-dominated 
models varies in a predictable fashion. Specifically, these models are more applicable for 
committees with the most salient jurisdictions in the House. Furthermore, each 
committee is more likely to be responsive to the House on those issues most salient to the 


House membership. 
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Assessing Committee Roles 


Efforts to test the relative fit of the chamber- and party-dominated models have 
usually involved assessments of member policy preferences. Advocates of the chamber- 
dominated model try to show that committee-chamber preferences are aligned (Krehbiel, 
1990, 1991); supporters of the party-dominated model try to demonstrate that the 
preferences of each party's caucus are aligned with the those of the caucus's committee 


contingents (Kiewiet and McCubbins, 1991; Cox and McCubbins, 1993). 


But, assessing member preferences is difficult. The major obstacle is that it is 
nearly impossible to measure the true preferences of individual members, committees, the 
majonty and minonity party, and the parent chamber. Furthermore, the multi-member 
nature of committees, party caucuses, and the chamber as a whole, means that there is 
often no clear or consistent committee, floor or party preference. Without an 
understanding of true preferences, it is impossible to determine the relationship between 
outcomes and preferences. [tis this relationship that enables one to assess the role that a 
committee performs. For analysis of preferences over many issues, students of Congress 


have pnimanily relied on roll-call data. 


Unfortunately, such data is neither a reliable measure of preferences nor easily 


interpreted. The root of this problem is the impossibility of disceming whether observed 


behavior (i.e. voting) is sincere or strategic. If the floor consistently ratifies the positions 


embraced by a particular committee that reports the bill, it is impossible to determine 
whether this is an example of floor deference (consistent with the textbook model) or 
committee acquiescence (consistent with the chamber-dominated model). An example of 
committee acquiescence occurs if the committee takes the chamber's preferences into 
consideration when it drafts the legislation. For this reason, attempts to use such data to 


make absolute statements about the fit of either the chamber- or party-dominated models 
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have been cntucized (Hall and Grofman, 1990; Shepsle and Weingast, forthcoming: 


Smith and Maltzman, forthcoming). 


Nevertheless, roll-call data can be used to show differences between committees 
and policy areas. Although one can make such compansons, a reliance on roll-calls is 
likely to suppress the extent of the observed differences. The reason is that there are 
strategic reasons for both committee members and the floor to support outcomes 
(regardless of their true preferences) that they believe are inevitable. As a result, those 
votes that would most likely reveal differences in committee and chamber preferences are 
the votes that are least likely to occur (Snyder, 1992a, 1992c). consequently, differences 
between the committee and the floor should be seen as a partial indication of differences, 


but not as the full extent of the differences. 


Another problem with the use of roll call votes 1s the difficulty in choosing the 
appropnate votes. Frequently, scholars have relied upon interest group ratings as a 
mechanism for idenufying the votes to analyze (Krehbiel, 1990; Kiewiet and McCubbins, 
1991; Cox and McCubbins, 1993). Unfortunately, there are several problems with such 
ratings. One problem is that interest groups rarely choose votes that have lopsided 
outcomes and frequently look for votes that produce bipartisan coalitions. As result, 
these ratings “exaggerate the degree of extremism in the distribution of legislators’ ideal 


points" (Snyder, 1992b:340) and downplay the importance of partisan voting. 


Even if interest group ratings were chosen without regard to distribution, such 


ratings are based upon a sample of votes that "are simply not well-tailored to the 


jurisdiction-specific hypotheses being tested" (Hall and Grofman, 1990: 1154).2 


2kKrehbiel attempts to correct for this by using interest group ratings that are relevant to the jurisdiction of 
each committee and determines whether the mean and median voter in these committees and the chamber 
as a whole have statistically different ratings. For example, Krehbiel uses the National Farmer's Union 
(NFU) rating to determine whether or not the House Agriculture Committee has different preferences on 
Agriculture policy than the chamber as a whole. Even specialized group ratings, such as the National 
Farmer's Union, are not jurisdiction specific. For example, Hall and Grofman observe that the NFU index 
includes votes on bills and topics that are not within the Agriculture Committee's junsdiction. Examples of 
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Although Cox and McCubbins (1993) and Kiewiet and McCubbins (1991) solve the 
lopsided vote problem by using Poole and Rosenthal’s NOMINATE data (in addition to 
interest group ratings), this data is based upon every vote and thus is even more 
inappropnate than ratings from interest groups with a limited policy focus for testing 


jurisdiction-specific hypotheses. 


Despite of the problems with using roll-call data, there are few, if any, cost- 
effective alternatives for assessing member preferences on specific policy questions.3 
For this reason, | am sympathetic with the approach employed by Krehbiel (1990, 1991), 
Kiewiet and McCubbins (1991), and Cox and McCubbins (1993). With care, it is 
possible to use roll-call data to develop a clearer understanding of the relationships 


between committees and both the chamber as a whole and chamber's party caucuses. 
Data Measurement 


In this paper, I use the floor roll-call record for each House committee to construct 
a jurisdiction-specific data set. First, the committee of jurisdiction for every bill with a 
recorded amendment vote during the 94th, 96th, 98th, and 100th Congress is identified.4 


Then, I tabulate these votes for both the House as whole and the committee of 


jurisdiction.> This allows us to measure floor, committee, party and party contingent 


some of these votes include passage of omnibus appropriations bills, balanced budget amendments, and 
social security funding. For more discussion regarding the appropriateness of the National Farmer's Union 
rating for assessing whether the Agriculture Committee represents the chamber, see Krehbiel (1991:271-73) 
The only obvious alternative to roll-call data is to assume that a member's preferences reflect those of their 
constituents. Once again, it is nearly impossible to determine these preferences in a jurisdiction-specific 
manner. For a discussion of the difficulty of using constituent data as a means for assessing committee 
behavior, see Krehbiel (1993). 

4 Jurisdiction is based upon whether a bill was referred to, had a report filed by, reported by, or discharged 
from a particular committee. For the 96th, Sth, and 100th Congresses, this information was obtained from 
Legi-slate. For the 94th Congresses, this information was obtained from the index to the Congressional 
Record and the Final Calendar of the House of Representatives. Bills whose jurisdiction consisted of more 
than two committees are excluded from the analysis. 

5} have limited my analysis to those votes that were mildly contested. I define “mildly contested: as 
meaning the majority positions consists of ninety percent or less of all the votes cast in the chamber. | 
chose this threshold so as to exclude nearly unanimous votes that are primanly symbolic or procedural in 
nature. By including almost every vote that occurred, I avoid the artificial extremism that characterizes 
most interest group ratings. 
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positions in a fashion that is junsdicuon specific. Using this data, I can make 
comparisons across committees and across policy dimensions. In this section, I ascribe 


several measures | craft to capture preference alignments in the post-reform House. 


Companng Committees 


To capture the alignment of committees with respect to the chamber, I calculate a 
committee-chamber disagreement and divergence score. The committee-chamber 
disagreement score is the frequency with which the committee majonty and the chamber 
majonty vote differently. This measure shows how often the committee and chamber 
median members disagree. The committee-chamber divergence score is the mean 
absolute difference between percent of the committee that voted yea and the percent of 


the chamber that voted yea on each vote in the data set. 


Whether the mean or the median is a more appropnate is unclear. Formal 
perspectives that model the political ascendancy of the median voter suggest that median, 
not mean, is the appropnate measure. However, I use roll call data as a surrogate for 


member preferences. Since members of Congress are forced to make a dichotomous 


choice when voting, medians may disguise important preference differences.© For this 


6An example of this would occur if a committee had three members whose position on a 0 to 100 
ideological scale were 50, 51, and 52 and the chamber had five members whose scores were 50, 100, 100, 
100, and 100. With this example, the commitiee mean and median points are 51. The chamber’ s median is 
100 and its mean is 90. If the chamber member at 50 proposed an amendment to alter the committee 
recommendation (which was at its median and mean, 51) so that the policy outcome is his most preferred 
point (50), both the median member of the committee and the chamber would vote no. Both median 
members would prefer an outcome of 51 over one of 50. Even though it is clear that the committee has 
moderate preferences and the chamber has extreme ones, an analysis of medians suggests that the 
committee is representative of the chamber. 

On the other hand, analysis of means provides extreme members a great deal of weight and thus 
may exaggerate the differences that do exist. An example of this would occur if on a single policy 
dimension the committee positions on a zero to a hundred ideological scale were 40, 50, and 60 and the 
chamber’s members were located at 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, and 80. In this case both the committee and the 
chamber share the same median and mean (SO) and both are evenly distributed around the median/mean. 
However, if an amendment was introduced to move the policy positon from 50 to 70, two of the chambers 
seven members would support the amendment and none of the committees three members would. Thus, 
the mean difference would be twenty-nine percent. 


. 
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reason, Krehbiel (1990, 1991); Kiewiet and McCubbins (1991); Cox and McCubbins 
(1993) and I all compare both means and medians. 


To capture the alignment of committees with respect to the majority party caucus, 
I also calculate majonty party contingent-caucus disagreement and divergence scores. 
The disagreement scores enables us to determine whether the median of each of the 
majority party's committee contingents acts in a manner that is acceptable to the caucus 
median. While the committee-chamber divergence score helps one interpret the extent of 
committee bias, a contingent-caucus divergence score is difficult to interpret. The reason 
the committee-chamber divergence score provides useful information is that the chamber- 
dominated model is inapplicable regardless of the direction of any committee bias. In 
contrast, the party-dominated model may be applicable if the contingent's preferences are 
either aligned with or more extreme than its caucus. Indeed, a caucus may find strategic 


reasons to counter-balance the other party's committee contingent by appointing an 


extreme contingent. 7 


To test the relationship between committee agenda salience and the 
representativeness of a particular committee, we need accurate measures of 
representativeness and salience. By comparing the salience of the issues that fall within 
each committee's jurisdiction to each committee's disagreement scores, it is possible to 
determine whether committee salience affects the role a committee performs. While 
numerous measures of salience exist, the validity of any particular measure is difficult to 
determine. Rather than choosing any single measure, | combine a variety of measures 


that are related to the level and distribution of salience. 


To develop measures of salience intensity and distnbution, I factor analyzed 


several measures that tap issue salience. I then rely upon the subsequent factor loadings 


7 An example of this occurred in 1977 when the House Democrats loaded the Budget Committee with 
liberals so as to counter-balance the Republican contingent's conservative bias (Schick, 1980). 
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as a measure of salience. The salience indicators that I factor analyzed are as follows: 
Key Votes. the number of Congressional Quarterly key votes that pertain to a bill that 
was referred to a particular committee during either the 94th, 96th, 98th, or 100th 


Congress; Committee Desirability.: the level of demand for seats on a particular 


committee; Bills Referred: the number of bills referred to each committee during the 


96th, 98th, and 100th Congress?; Committee Assignment Motives; the percent of 
members who requested a committee assignment for "constituency" reasons 10. 
Introduction Distribution: the extent to which the bills referred to a specific committee 


have sponsors from every region of the country.!! 


A factor analysis of these five measures produces two factors with an eigenvalue 
of greater than one. Whereas the first three measures (key votes, committee desirability, 
and bill referrals) load pnmanly on the first factor, the other measures (assignment 
mouve and introduction distribution) load heavily on the second factor. These loadings 
suggest that factor one accounts for the intensity of salience. Factor two, in contrast, 


concems the variation in salience evenness across the membership.!2 A high score on 


8The measure I use is the drawing power index that Ray (1982) computed for every committee from the 
93rd and 97th Congress. The rational for this measure is that assignments are most desirable for 
committees with salient jurisdictions. 

This figure is calculated from Legi-Slate. Since Legi-Slate only has data since the 96th Congress, I have 
excluded the 94th Congress from the measure. 

10This measure is based on the surveys that Smith and Deering (1990) conducted of House freshmen in the 
92nd, 97th and 100th/101st Congresses. The survey sought to isolate the personal goals that led a member 
to seek a particular assignment. If members seek a committee assignment because of constituency concerns, 
it seems reasonable to assume that the committee addresses issues that are "locally", rather than 
“nationally,” salient. 

11 For the same bills that were used to calculate the "bill referral" measure, the sponsor of each bill was 
identified. For each Congress, | calculated the percent of each committee's bills that have as their sponsor a 
representative from one of four sets of census regions (Midwest, South and Border, East, and West). I then 
calculated the absolute difference between the percent of a committees bills that are sponsored by a 
representative of a specific region and the percent of the House's total membership from that region. This 
absolute difference shows the regional disproportionality of bill sponsorship. I then added, for each 
committee, each region's disproportionality for the 96th, 98th, and 100th Congress. Bill sponsorship is 
based upon Legi-Slate's classification. The rationale for this measure is that if bill sponsors are 
disproportionately from a certain region, the committee arguably addresses issues that are only salient to a 
subset of the House's membership. 

12Because of missing data, the factor analysis was based upon twelve of the fourteen committees that met 
my criteria of having more than twenty-five mildly contested amendment votes during the four post reform 
congresses. The two committees that were excluded were Budget and Appropnations. For these two 
committees, I have estimated factor scores for each of these committees. The estimate is calculated based 
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factor one indicates that a committee's junsdiction is highly salient. A high score on 
factor two suggests that a committee addresses issues where the salience is unevenly 
distributed. For example, according to these scores, the issues addressed by the 


Agriculture Committee are of low and uneven salience and those addressed by Ways and 


Means are of high salience that is uniformly distributed across the House membership. !3 


Companng Issue Dimensions 


Assessing the absolute difference in committee-chamber and contingent-caucus 
means and medians provides a first measure of the alignment of preferences. However, a 
more complete measure of preference alignments requires a measure to tap the direction 
of the differences in preferences. Examining the direction of differences will give us 
clues about the partisan basis of committee-floor relations. For instance, a party might 
try to counterbalance the other party's committee appointments by selecting an extreme 
contingent of its own. If the parties had different policy preferences and were represented 
by extreme contingents, differences between the Democratic caucus and its contingents 


would still be consistent with the party-dominated model. 


To compare preference alignments on particular policy alignments and to 
determine the direction of any contingent-caucus bias, I broke each committee's set of 
mildly contested votes into coherent policy dimensions. To accomplish this, I scaled on a 
committee-by-committee basis each committee's set of mildly contested amendment 
votes. The scales are based on issue dimensions that were identified by using a 
hierarchical clustering algorithm on a Yule's Q matnx that shows the relatedness of every 
vote that falls within a particular committee's jurisdiction. By using a clustering 


procedure that is similar to the one used by Clausen, 1973, Sinclair, 1977, and Brady, 


upon regression models that use the statistically significant variables that I used to calculate the factor 
scores and are available for every committee. 


I3The factor loadings for each variable and each committee's factor scores are available in Maltzman 
(1993: 149-50)). 
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1988), | idenufied policy dimensions within each committee's jurisdiction. Based upon 


these dimensions, | calculated for each of the dimensions, the median dimension scores 


for the committee, each party's committee contingent, the chamber as a whole (excluding 


committee members), and each party caucus (excluding committee members). A more 


complete explanation of the clustering and scaling stages appears in Appendix One. 


An assessment of the position of a median (relative to another median) requires a 
statistical test of the significance of the observed differences. To assess the significance 
of the observed differences between the chamber's and floor's medians and between each 
conungent's and its caucus's medians, I used a non parametnic difference of medians test 
(Norusis, 1990:230). This test is a chi squared test that determines whether the 
distnbution of non-committee members (or caucus members) is the same as the 
committee's distn bution (or the committee contingent's) around its median. Since the test 
requires independent samples, I exclude committee members when computing both the 


chamber and caucus medians. 


While such a statistical test suggests whether the distribution that occurs could 
have occurred randomly, it provides no indication of the relative importance of the 
differences. A test of medians only looks at whether the population pools are distributed 
in a similar fashion around a particular median. It ignores information about the size of 
the observed differences. The meaningfulness of a particular distribution is determined in 
part by the distances between the various medians. To assess these distances | calculated 
the percentage of members whose score on a particular issue dimension was situated at 
the chamber median or between the chamber and committee's median. Presumably, the 
more members that fall within this gap, the greater the committee bias. When comparing 
the party contingent medians to their respective caucus medians, I calculated the percent 
of caucus members who were situated at the caucus median or between the caucus and 


contingent median. 
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To summanze the scales that result, | have developed a set of labels that 
characterize the relationship that exists between the committee and the chamber, and the 


party contingents and their respective caucuses. 


Commitiee-Chamber Relation: If the committee and chamber have medians that 


are significantly different from each other, I characterize the committee as an “outlier.” 
In order to be classified as an outlier two cnteria must be satisfied. First, the committee 
distribution needs to be significantly different (at the .0S level) than the floor distnbution. 
Second, at least ten percent of all members must be situated at the floor median or 
between the floor and committee median. If both of these criteria are not satisfied, the 


relation between the committee and chamber is characterized as "aligned." 


I also identify the direction of committee bias on each of the dimensions. I use 
the subheading "Democratic bias" if the committee median is on the side of the floor 
position that is closest to the Democratic caucus and ten percent of all members are 
situated in the gap between the committee and floor medians. Presumably, a Democratic 


bias suggests that the committee median is more liberal than the chamber median. If the 


committee position is on the Republican side of the floor median and the ten percent 


threshold is satisfied, I use the "Republican bias" subheading. The criteria used for 
determining bias is less stringent than that used for determining whether a committee is 


an outlier. Thus, it is possible for an "aligned" committee to be biased. 


Caucus-Contingent Relation: To summarize the relationship between each party's 


committee contingents and its caucus, I have portrayed each contingent as either more 
extreme than, more moderate than or aligned with its caucus. For a contingent to be 
labeled "extreme," three criteria must be satisfied. First, the party's contingent must be 
further than its caucus from the chamber median. Second, the contingent median needs to 
be on the same side of the floor median as the caucus. Third, the difference in caucus- 


contingent medians either must be statistically significant (at the .05 level) or at least ten 
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percent of the caucus members are either at the caucus median or between the contingent 


and caucus medians. If there is either statistical significance or the ten percent criteria is 
met; and, the contingent is either closer to the chamber median than its caucus or on the 
opposite side of the chamber median, I categorize the contingent as being “moderate”. If 


a contingent is neither extreme nor moderate, | charactenze the relation as aligned. 


Once again, we expect committees to be more responsive to non-committee 
members when addressing issues that are salient to non-committee members. In order to 
determine the salience of each issue dimension, I calculate each dimension's direction. 
Presumably, those dimensions that are most salient are likely to aligned with the 
dominant left-nght spectrum that is represented by the rating system developed by 
Americans for Democratic Action (ADA). If the correlation between each member's 
score On a dimension and their average ADA rating for the 94th, 96th, 98th, and 100th 
Congress is greater than .75, | have labeled the dimension as "aligned." If the correlation 


is .75 or less, I have classified the dimension as “cross-cutting.” 
Analysis: Comparisons Across Committees 


Table 1 shows the disagreement and divergence scores for each committee. 
Consider, for example, agriculture votes. The average difference in percent yea between 
Agriculture Committee members and all members on Agriculture amendment votes is 
9.63. The Agriculture Committee and the floor medians voted differently 11.9 percent of 
the time. On five of the forty-two "mildly contested" Agriculture amendment votes that 
occurred during the post-reform period, the majonty of the committee did not support the 


decision that the floor eventually made. 
{table 1 about here} 


Committees that have high absolute mean difference and/or disagreement scores 


are likely to have preferences that are different from the chamber. These committees are 
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the least likely to be acting in a manner consistent with the chamber-dominated model. 
Since the Armed Services Committee had the largest divergence and disagreement scores, 
it is clear that this committee is (in comparison to the other committees) the worst 
representative of the chamber. To the extent that floor voting reflects preferences, the 
Armed Services Committee is, among all of the committees, the House's worst agent. 
Such a finding is consistent with the conclusions reached by other scholars who have 
made claims about the representativeness of various committees (Cox and McCubbins, 
1993; Krehbiel, 1990, 1991; Ray, 1980; Weingast and Marshall, 1988; Smith, 1989). 
Other than Armed Services, Intenor and Foreign Affairs are the only two committees that 


have both a divergence and disagreement score that is larger than the committee average. 


Once again, such a conclusion is consistent with previous findings. !4 


The Budget Committee appears to be highly representative of the chamber. 
Budget has the second lowest disagreement score and the sixth lowest divergence score. 
This finding is reassuring in light of Krehbiel's agreement with Schick (1980) that the 
committee is a "microcosm of the House" (1991:132). Ways and Means is another 
committee with comparatively low scores on both measures. Of the fourteen committees 
included in my analysis, it has the sixth lowest disagreement score and the fifth lowest 
divergence score. Strahami's (1990:84-85) charactenzations of Ways and Means is 


consistent with such a finding. 


In order to assess whether committees are representative of the chamber, one 
needs to ask whether the observed differences are statistically significant. If the observed 
differences could have occurred if committee members had been randomly assigned to 
committees, the observed differences fail to demonstrate that committees have 
preferences that systematically differ from those of the chamber. Interpretations of 


differences in absolute mean difference and the level of disagreement are problematic. 


14F or example, Fenno (1973) discovered that Interior was more concerned with protecting the interests of 
land and water users and that Foreign Affairs was more liberal than the House as a whole. 
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Because roll-call votes are not necessanly independent from one another and the use of 
an "absolute" mean difference means the votes are not normally distributed, traditional 


statistical tests are inapplicable (Cox and McCubbins, 1993:220-21). 


To solve the normality and independence problems, | performed a Monte Cario 
simulation designed to determine the nature of the distnibution that would be derived if 
the committees were composed of legislators selected at random. The simulation 
generates expected values against which | test the observed values. Appendix two 


contains a complete explanation of the simulation and statistical tests that [ utilized. 


The simulation demonstrates that for nine of the fourteen committees, the absolute 


mean difference between the floor and committee (committee-chamber divergence) is 


statistically significant at the .05S level. This suggests that most committees are 
unrepresentative of the chamber as a whole. While the divergence measure suggests that 
most committees are unrepresentative of the chamber as a whole, the disagreement 
measure suggests that many committees are still representative of the floor. In fact, the 
position embraced by a committee majonity is usually ratified by the floor. On average, 
committee majorities lose on only six percent of all mildly contested amendment votes. 
The Monte Carlo simulation prevents one from rejecting for every single committee the 
null hypothesis (type one error) that committees lose more than randomly drawn 
committees. In fact, for the Appropriations, Budget, Education and Labor, Energy and 
Commerce, Foreign Affairs, Judiciary and Ways and Means committees the simulation 
enables one to accept (using a .05 significance level) the claim that the committees are 
more likely to win than randomly drawn committees. For these seven committees, more 
than ninety-five percent of the randomly drawn committees were less successful than the 
real committee. Although few (if any) scholars have previously tested the significance 
level of committee success, the claim that committees are successful has been (and should 


continue to be) widely accepted. 
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The same measures and statistical tests used to compare committee and floor 
votes can also be used to compare the votes of party caucuses and their committee 
contingents. Such comparisons enable us to assess whether committee members reflect 
the preferences of their party caucuses. The nght-hand columns in table 1 show the 
absolute mean difference ("divergence") between Democratic committee contingents and 
the Democratic caucus and the level of disagreement between the contingent's median 


member and the party's median member. 


While there tends to be a significant difference between the means of most 
committee contingents and their caucus, there is no consistent pattern across all 
committees. While some contingents have high divergence scores, others exhibit low 
scores. The vanation is even more dramatic when we consider disagreement scores. 
True, the majority of the Democratic caucus and Democratic committee contingents 
disagree on average on only fifteen percent of mildly contested amendment votes. 
However, the Monte Carlo simulation suggests that nearly half of the contingents (six of 
the fourteen) disagree with their caucus to such an extent that we should reject the 
hypothesis (at the .05S level) that the level of disagreement could have occurred by chance. 
For these six committees, the evidence is clear: the Democratic caucus and its committee 


contingents have different poiicy preferences. 


By comparing each committee's salience scores to each committee's 
representativeness of the parent chamber, one can test the claim that issue salience affects 
the role that a committee performs. In this paper, I rely upon each committee's 
disagreement score as a measure of committee representativeness. Two expectations are 
generated by my theory of committee behavior. First, one expects that the correlation 
between factor one (the level of salience) and the unrepresentativeness of a committee to 


be negative. Second, the correlation between factor two (the evenness of salience) and 


the degree of unrepresentativeness should be positive. In other words, committees which 
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address high and evenly salient issues are more likely than other committees to reflect the 
preferences of the parent chamber. In contrast, committees which address issues of low 
and uneven salience are more likely to be biased away from the preferences of the 
chamber and party. The left side of table 2 shows the correlation between each of the 


factors and the percent of the ume that the committee and chamber medians voted 


differently (disagreement). !5 This table makes clear that high and uneven levels of 


salience are associated with low disagreement scores. 
{table 2 about here] 


Although the correlations are in the expected direction, the significance levels are 
more problematic. They suggest that only the distnbution of salience (factor two) might 
be correlated with the differences between committee and chamber medians. The data 
raise doubts about the impact that the level of salience (factor one) has on the relationship 
between committee and chamber. A plot of the correlation between factor one and the 
disagreement measure suggests that the insignificant correlation stems from more than 
just the small N of fourteen committees. More importantly, two committees (Public 
Works and Science and Technology) are outliers that weaken the correlation. 
Interestingly, it is these two committees that have the fewest votes (see column one of 
table 1) and thus likely to have the greatest measurement error. The right hand side of 
table 2 recalculates the significance level between the two factors and the level of 
divergence, this time excluding the two outlying committees. By dropping these two 
committees, the correlation between salience intensity and the divergence measure moves 
from -.2455 to .3970 and the significance level reaches the .10 level. In light of the small 
N, this level of correlation and significance suggests that those committees which report 


issues that are uniformly salient are more likely to represent the floor than those which 


IS\y decision to limit my analysis to medians is based upon formal models that stress the importance of 
the median voter. 
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address issues of low or unevenly distnbuted salience. Both the intensity and evenness of 


salience appear to be correlated with committee's success rate on the floor. 


The theory posits that conlingent-caucus congruence should be correlated with the 
salience distribution as well. In particular, | expect both high levels and even 
distn butions of salience to be correlated with low disagreement scores. In order to test 
this, I correlate the salience factor scores with the level of disagreement between the 
Democratic caucus and its committee contingents. The results of this are included in 


table 3. 
{table 3 about here] 


Once again, the results are somewhat mixed. Although the correlations are all in 
the expected direction, the statistical test suggest that the correlation's may be 
insignificant. Furthermore, the size of the correlations raises questions about their 


meaningfulness. A plot of the correlations between both factors and the caucus- 


contingent disagreement scores demonstrate that the results that I have derived are likely 


to be biased by a single outlier, the Armed Services Committee. As shown in the right 
hand side of table 3, the strength and significance of the correlations improve when this 
committee is excluded. Without Armed Services, the correlation between factor one 
(salience intensity) and the level of disagreement is highly and significantly correlated. 
However, the significance test on the correlation between factor two (salience evenness) 
and the caucus-contingent disagreement score suggests that the link between these 
specific variables is weak. This may be accounted for by the fact that my measure of 
salience evenness is based upon every member of the chamber. It seems reasonable to 
suspect that some committees may address issues that are uniformly salient to members 
of the Democratic caucus, but not to the chamber as a whole. Such a phenomenon would 


occur if constituencies with similar interests tended to elect representatives from the same 


party. 


Analysis: Comparisons Across Dimensions 


Figure 1 shows the results of the clustering process. In the figure, I have placed 
the floor's position in the middle of the scale and plotted the distance and direction 


between the floor (F) and the party caucuses (D for the Democratic caucus and R for the 


Republican caucus), committee contingents (Dc or Rc), and committee median (C). 16 


Table 4 summanzes the twenty-two House dimensions. 
[figure 1 and table 4 about here] 


Since the most salient policy questions are the ones that tend to have a left-nght 
direction (aligned with ADA ratings), a companson of committee-chamber relations by 
direction demonstrates that committees are most likely to be aligned with the chamber on 
salient policy questions. Table 4 shows that on two-thirds of the cross-cutting 
dimensions, committees were outliers. In contrast, committees were outliers on only 15.8 


percent of the left-right dimensions. 


The fact that outliers tend to occur on those dimensions that cut across the 
dominant ideological spectrum highlights the problem with making definitive claims 
based upon roll-call votes. While my analysis only led to three (out of twenty-two) 
dimensions that crossed the dominant left-right ideological spectrum, it is important to 
realize that scarcity of cross-cutting dimensions is in part attnbutable to restrictions 
placed upon the House's agenda (Snyder, 1992a; 1992c). Inevitably, the scarcity of roll- 
call votes on cross-cutting dimensions reduces the likelihood of discovering committee 


outliers. 


In addition to revealing differences between cross-cutting and left-nght 


dimensions, the dimensional analysis makes it clear that committee contingents are likely 


16The data used to create each figure's label are available in Maltzman (1993: 134). 
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to be effective representatives of their party and committee caucuses of their chamber. 
On most dimensions the evidence is simultaneously consistent with the party- and 
chamber-dominated models. On 77.3 of the dimensions, committee medians are aligned 
with the chamber median; on 85.6 percent of the dimensions the majority party 
contingent is either aligned with or more extreme than its caucus; and on 77.3 percent of 


the dimensions the minonity contingent is either aligned or more extreme than its caucus. 


Table 1 suggested that for several committees, the majority party's committee 
contingent was not aligned with its caucus. Table 4 makes it clear that the reason for this 
phenomenon is that party committee contingents are frequently more extreme and rarely 
more moderate than their caucus. Thus, table | should not be interpreted to suggest that 


the Democratic committee contingents are unlikely to faithfully represent their caucus. 
Discussion 


In recent years, Krehbiel (1990; 1991), Kiewiet and McCubbins (1991) and Cox 


and McCubbins (1993) have used roll-call votes to make claims about the alignment of 


House, committee, and party preferences. These alignments were used to demonstrate 
the fit of the chamber-dominated (in the case of Krehbiel) and the party-dominated (in the 
case of Cox and McCubbins) models. My analysis suggests that their conclusions are 
incomplete, and that their models only partially capture the complexity of committee 


performance. 


When studying whether committees are representative of the chamber as a whole, 
Krehbiel (1990; 1991) used a variety of general (such as ADA) and policy specific 
interest group ratings to compare committee and chamber means. Based upon a .05 
significance level, Krehbiel's difference of means tests led him to reject (in all but a few 
cases) the null hypothesis that there is a significant difference between chamber and 


committee means. In contrast, the committee-chamber divergence score that I calculated 
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suggests that there is a significant difference of means. The difference between 
Krehbiel's and my conclusion inevitably stems from my reliance upon committee-specific 


measures that are more discriminating than those used by Krehbiel. 


In addition to comparing committee-chamber means, Krehbiel used the median 
committee and chamber rating to ascertain the percentage of individuals that fall between 
these medians. Krehbiel, however, never conducted a statistical test to determine the 
significance of the differences between committee and chamber medians.!7 However, 
my evidence that committee and chamber medians usually vote alike supports Krehbiel's 


general belief that committees on balance are representative of the chamber. 


Whereas Krehbiel looks at the difference between committees and the floor, Cox 
and McCubbins (1993) look at both this difference and the difference between party 
committee contingents and the party caucus. Based upon a vanety of general ideological 
scores (Poole and Rosenthal's NOMINATE and ADA ratings), they compute the 


statistical significance of these differences between caucus and contingent means and 


medians. !8 Within the post-reform period, they discovered that Armed Services and 


17Krehbiel did conduct a statistical test of medians to demonstrate that committees are rarely significantly 
more homogeneous than the House. 

181p addition to using a general ideological scores, Cox and McCubbins use committee referrals to develop 
a committee specific measure. Based upon this data, they calculate the mean absolute difference between 
each Democratic committee contingent and the Democratic caucus. This mean is based upon votes from 
every even numbered Congress between the 84th and 98th Congress. While this is similar to my approach, 
they dismiss the usefulness of this data and thus rely upon either voting scores compiled by interest groups 
or NOMINATE scores. The rationale behind their dismissal of data that is clearly relevant to a committee's 
jurisdiction is two-fold. First, they argue that traditional statistical tests can not be used to analyze the 
significance of this data. Second, they argue that the instability of a particular committee's absolute mean 
difference across succeeding Congresses suggests that either "committees change frequently over time in 
how they rank in terms of unrepresentativeness" or that the mean difference does not measure 
unrepresentativeness (1993:222). 

While they are correct in their assertion that the mean absolute difference is not conducive to 
standard statistical tests, a properly designed Monte Carlo simulation enables one to assess the significance 
of the observed differences. While a general ideological score is clearly likely to be more stable than a 
committee's ranking based upon a single Congress of roll-calls, the appropriateness of a measure that is not 
jurisdiction based to test a jurisdiction specific hypothesis is questionable. In order to increase the level of 
stability, I have grouped several congresses together when comparing committee-chamber and caucus- 
contingent voting patterns. This increases the number of votes that are utilized and therefore reduces the 
measurement error. Furthermore, I limit my analysis to amendment roll call votes. Inevitably one factor 
that accounts for the instability that Cox and McCubbins observe is a changing mix of vote types. On final 
passage votes, the differences between the majonity party caucus and its committee contingents and 
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Education and Labor were the only two committees that were consistently 
unrepresentative of the chamber as a whole. Their results demonstrated that the 
relationship between committee contingents and the respective caucuses varied by 
committee (as well as by party and over time). This was particularly apparent when they 
compared contingent and caucus medians. Although there are some important 


differences between our conclusions, we both find a great deal of variance between 


committees. While Cox and McCubbins argue that the party caucuses have ultimate 


control over every contingent, they suggest (but do not demonstrate) that the differences 
that occur reflect the scope of a committee's junsdiction and the homogeneity of the 
interest groups that are concerned with the work of a particular committee. My findings 
show a correlation between issue salience and both committee-chamber and caucus- 
contingent congruence. Issue salience is clearly related to a committee's scope, and in 
this sense we should expect a committee's interest group audience to be related to the 


salience of its agenda. 


While both Cox and McCubbins and | discovered a great deal of variation among 
committees, my test of means was more likely than theirs to show that the Democratic 
committee conungents were unrepresentative of the caucus in the post-reform period. 
When they used ADA means, Cox and McCubbins discovered that within the post-reform 
period only two committee contingents were consistently statistically different than the 
Democratic caucus. In contrast, I discovered that the majority contingent-caucus 
divergence score was significant for every committee except Government Operations and 
Science and Technology. Once again, I suspect that the differences between our studies 
results from my use of jurisdiction-specific measures. By scaling jurisdiction-specific 


sets of votes, it becomes clear that in many instances the majority caucus is represented 


between the chamber as a whole and its committees is more suppressed on final passage votes than on 
amendment votes (Maltzman, 1993). Thus, instability can appear because in Congress seventy-five 
percent of a committees votes are amendment votes and in Congress? only twenty percent of the votes are 
amendment votes. 
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by a committee that is more extreme than the caucus. Thus, the mean differences that | 
observe are an indication that the majonty’s contingent is often more extreme than its 
caucus. Of course, such a pattern is consistent with the party-dominated model that Cox 
and McCubbins advocate. 


Conclusion 


Congressional scholars have frequently used voting behavior as an indication of 


preferences. To the extent that the roll-call record accurately captures members’ policy 


preferences, voting data can be used to assess the likelihood that the members of a 
committee will act as agents of either the chamber or the party that appointed them. 


Within the House, my analysis suggests several conclusions. 


First, while most committees have preferences that are different from those of the 
chamber, the committee's preferences are usually acceptable to the chamber majonity. 
Second, the alignment between the committee contingents and their caucus suggests that 
most contingents have preferences that are different from, yet acceptable to, a majonty of 
their caucus. Thus, committee medians frequently act in a manner that is acceptable to 
the chamber, and committee contingent medians perform in a manner acceptable to their 
party caucus. Third, the likelihood that a committee's preferences are aligned with the 
chamber's, or a contingent's with its caucus's, increases when the issues that the 
committee addresses are uniformly and highly salient. In other words, there is systematic 
variation among committees. Fourth, the nature of policy dimensions that fall within a 
single committee's jurisdictions is related to the presence of committee outliers as well. 
Committees are more likely to be outliers on policy dimensions that cut across the 


traditional left-nght ideological spectrum. 


In this paper, | have employed roll-call data as my evidence. While votes suggest 


that congruence between the chamber and its committees or between committee 
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contingents and their party caucus exist, they do not specify the direction of influence. 
That is, do chambers and parties follow the committees? Or do committees shape bills to 
ensure their passage? The relationship between the salience indicators and committee- 


chamber and contingent-caucus voting alignments suggests that neither the chamber nor 


party caucuses are willing to grant committee members as much leeway when addressing 


issues where most members care intensely about policy outcomes. 


Within the post-reform penod, it appears that the House as a whole and its party 
caucuses provide committees with a fair amount of leeway. As a result, committees are 
able to simultaneously represent a vanety of principals, including their caucus and the 
chamber majonty. Clearly, claims that only one model fits are not supported by the 
evidence. However, my findings do suggest that the role committees perform varies by 
the nature of the issues which come before them.. Such conclusions are not as tidy as the 
predictions generated by highly stylized formal models. However, the legislative process 
is often messy business. Scholars have long recognized that Congress’ decision-making 
process is filled with tension as numerous actors try to shape legislative outcomes. 
Indeed, it is this tension that has consistently caused both the general public and members 
of Congress to be frustrated with Congress' institutional capacity. Ironically. however, it 
is this same tension that ultimately gives committees the flexibility needed to meet the 


potentially competing demands of their multple principals. 
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Appendix One 


In order to establish the issue dimensions, I analyzed all mildly contested votes 
that fell within a particular committee's jurisdiction during the 94th, 96th, 98th or 100th 
Congress. On these votes, a Yule's Q intercorrelation matnx was calculated. The score 
was based upon the voting pattern of the 130 members who served in every Congress 
within the period being analyzed. | then employed a hierarchical scaling technique to 
identify those clusters with an average Yule's Q intercorrelation of .7. When Clausen, 
Sinclair, and Brady cluster analyzed a Yule's Q correlation matrix they relied on a 
minimum Y ule's Q intercorrelation of either .5 or .6. My decision to utilize a .7 average 
intercorrelation stems from my attempt to resolve a problem encountered when relying 
upon a hierarchical clustering algonthm. Although computational costs necessitated the 
use of a hierarchical clustering technique, any clustering algonthm that proceeds in a 
hierarchical manner will break a set of votes into more clusters than is necessarily 
warranted. The too many clusters problem is exacerbated when a stringent minimum 
intercorrelation, such as .6, is used. While the use of a minimum intercorrelation may 
ensure the integrity of the clusters identified, the results are extremely messy and difficult 
to interpret. Scholars who have relied upon this approach have tended to pick the cluster 
or two that they believe best charactenzes a particular issue dimension. Such a process 
raises questions about the objecuvity of the results. By using an average intercorrelation 
(with a relatively high average), the result is fewer and larger clusters. While the 
approach I use produces few enough dimensions that I can report on ever cluster that 
meets a certain minimum size cntena, it slightly diminishes the integrity of any particular 
cluster. In large clusters, it is possible that some votes have so little weight that they lack 
the capacity to meaningfully alter the mean and thus are included in a cluster where they 
have only a weak correlation. 


Having created a single dimension, I then randomly chose one vote in each cluster 
and identified the sign (positive or negative) that every other vote in the cluster had with 
the randomly chosen vote. At this point, I constructed a scale and then determined the 
correlation between each vote and the overall scale (without the vote in question). Any 
item that had a correlation of less than .30 with the overall scale was then eliminated. 

The primary purpose of this second test was to confirm the reliability of every vote. In 
addition to confirming each vote's reliability, the test provided an indication of the 
appropriateness of the vote that I randomly selected in order to calibrate every other voie. 
In the few instances where my initial reliability check showed several votes with strong 
negative correlations with the overall scale, I selected another direction determining roll- 
call. The result of both the procedures I used to cluster the votes that are included in my 
data set and the subsequent reliability check is a series of clusters that are relatively large 
and that have integrity. To confirm each scales overall reliability, | calculated Cronbach's 
a. Withacouple of exceptions, I report any cluster that is made up of more than five 
votes. The few exceptions occurred because both the scale was relatively small (fewer 
than seven votes) and it either had an overall reliability score (Cronbach's a) that was 
below .70 or because it was based almost exclusively on votes from a single bill within a 
single Congress. It seemed reasonable to conclude that these scales were weak 
characterizations of a committee's relationships. 


After isolating specific clusters, I scored every member who voted on either one 
third or five (whichever was less) of the votes included in a portion of the congresses that 
make up each set of clusters. No member who cast less than three votes on a particular 
issue dimension, received a score. This was done to prevent any particular vote from 
having too much influence on any single cluster. Based on individual scores, I was able 
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to identify the committee, committee party contingent, the chamber, and the caucus 
medians for each dimension. 


I decided to aggregate across congresses to ensure that I had enough votes to 
form valid or meaningful clusters and to diminish the impact of any particular bill on 
my overall portrayal of a committee and its relationships. A decision to aggregate 
across congresses means that [ must treat all members who served on the committee 
during any of the congresses that are included in a particular dimension as a committee 
member. A repercussion of this decision is to suppress the likelihood of differences 
between committee and non-committee members. Likewise, I gave any member who 
satisfied my minimum vote critena a dimension score even though he or she might not 
have served in every Congress. 


Appendix Two 


By operationalizing the simuiation in the following manner, I was able to avoid 
assuming that each vote was independent. For each committee, 100 random committees 
were chosen. Each of the 100 randomly generated committees were composed of 
members from the 94th Congress. The random committees were composed of the same 
number of individuals who served on the "real" committee dunng the 94th Congress. 

The absolute mean difference ("divergence") between the percent of these random 
committees and the chamber as whole was then computed for each vote attributed to the 
committee that | was simulating. After analyzing all votes in the 94th Congress, I created 
100 committees composed of members from the 96th Congress. Since it is inappropriate 
to assume that votes that occurred in the 96th Congress on bills that originated in a 


particular committee are completely independent of those votes that occurred in the 94th 
Congress on bills that originated in the same committee, these committees were not 
chosen randomly. Instead, each of the 100 simulated committees used during the 96th 
Congress was an updated version of the committees that were randomly generated to 
simulate the 94th Congress committees. 


This updating procedure was operationalized in the following manner. Any 
member of the 96th Congress who also served in the 94th Congress and who was placed 
in a particular random committee during the simulation of the 94th Congress (i.e. random 
committee #1) was placed in the same committee during the 96th Congress. In the event 
that the newly generated random committees were smaller than the size of the "real" 
committees during the 96th Congress, members of the 96th Congress were randomly 
chosen and placed in the new random committees. While the committees were being 
updated, those members who were already members of the random committee were 
excluded from the selection pool. In the event that the "real" committees in the 96th 
Congress were smaller than those in the 94th Congress and that turnover was insufficient 
to make the random committee smaller or equal to the size that was needed in the 96th 
Congress, individuals were randomly removed from said committee. After updating the 
committees, the absolute difference between the percent of these random committees and 
the chamber as whole were calculated. This procedure was employed for the 98th and 
100th Congresses as well. The committees were always updated based upon the 
randomly generated committee that was created during the preceding Congress included 
in the data. 


Once every vote in the four congresses was analyzed, the absolute mean 
difference ("divergence") and the percent of the time that committee and chamber 
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majontes did not vote alike ("disagreement") was computed for each of the random 
committees. I then compared the divergence and disagreement scores that were 
generated for each random committee to the scores that exist between each real 
committee (over the four congresses) and the chamber. The level of significance is a 
report on the number of times that the randomly generated committees had a divergence 
(or disagreement) score that was larger than the genuine divergence (or disagreement) 
score. If only seven of the 100 random committees had an absolute mean difference that 
was larger than the absolute mean difference that exists between the genuine committee, a 
.07 significance level is reported for the divergence score. If either one or none of the 
random committees had a mean difference that was larger than the mean difference that 
exists between the genuine committee, a .01 significance is reported. 


If the genuine committee's median voter and the floor's median voter disagreed 
fifteen percent of the time and if twenty of the 100 randomly generated committees had a 
disagreement level that was greater than fifteen percent, a .20 significance level is 
recorded. Whereas my test of the absolute mean difference takes into account the size of 
the difference between the committee and the floor, the test of medians enables one to 
ascertain whether the median members of the real committees are distributed around the 
floor's median member in a random fashion. In order to test the null hypothesis that the 
committee-chamber medians were really the same (in spite of observed differences), one 
could conduct a standard non parametnc difference of medians test (Wilcox, 1991; 
Wilcox and Carlin, 1986). The reason I did not conduct such a test is that these tests 
assume independent samples. Since theoretical concerns require one to recognize that 
committee members have a role in organizing the full chamber and thus are part of the 
full chamber, the groups | am companng (committee members and the chamber as a 
whole) are not independent. By generating my own distnibution, | avoid having to 
assume independence. 


With the exception that the data sets were only composed of Democratic party 
members (and that the size of the "real" Democratic party contingent was substituted for 
the size of the "real" committee), the same procedure was employed for determining the 
significance of the differences between the Democratic committee contingent and the 
parent caucus. Congressional roll-call data from the Inter-university Consortium for 
Political and Social Research (ICPSR) were used as the basis for analysis. For the 94th 
Congress, committee size and Democratic committee contingent size was determined 
from the Congressional Directory. For the 96th, 98th and 100th Congress, committee and 
contingent size was determined from Legislate. While the entire Monte Carlo simulation 
is based on ICPSR data, the genuine mean difference was determined from legislate for 
the 96th, 98th and 100th Congress and from ICPSR for the 94th Congress. 
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Table 
Divergence and Dis: 


Agriculutre 
Appropriations 
Armed Services 
Banking 

Budget 

Ed & Labor 

Enrgy & Commerce 146 
Foreign Affairs 127 
Govt. Operations 52 
Interior 

Judiciary 

Public Works 

Science 

Ways & Means 


lfhis table excludes committees that have fewer than 25 mildly 
96th, 98th, and 100th) that are included in the study. Since t 
procedural, thie comnaittee has been excluded es well. As a res 
total line) are excluded. Four of these votes are from bills ¢ 
from the House Administration Committee, 18 fram the Merchant 

Post Office and Civil Service Committee, and 26 from the Camit 
2The committee-chember divergemos score is the absolute mean < 
(including committes members) that voted “yea” and the percent 
majority contingent-caucus divergence score is calculated in a 
is between the percent of the majority party caucus that voted 
contingent that voted “yea.° 

3the p-value is derived from the Monte Carlo simulation descril 
(or disagreement) score is significent. If the score is high 

have cocurred by chance. 


‘The committee—chember disagreement score is the percentage of 
committee contingent votes differently than the caucus majorit 
caucus disagreement score is based upon the expressed pref me 
contingent. 


divergence di eagres 
Committee! 
.0963  .03 .1190 
1122.01 .0232 
1655.01 .1301 
.0830 .0519 
.0965 .0260 
1067.04 .0541 
.0788 .17 .0959 
1345.01 .0630 
.0644 .0769 
1122.01 
1026.01 .0263 
1104.01 .0345 
.0683 .0571 
. 
ota 9 0600 


le 5.1 
Jisagreement Scores 


dly-contested amendment votes in the four congresses (94th, 
ce the legislation reported by the Rules Committee is primarily 
xesult of these exclusions, 86 votes (that are included in the 
le that originated in the District of Columbia Committee, 16 
nt Marine and Fisheries Committee, 22 from the Committee on the 
ttee on Rules. 
@ifference between the percent of the majority party caucus 
at of the caucus's committee contingent that voted “yea. The 
n a similar manner. The one difference is that the comparison 
d “yea” and the percent of the majority party's committee 


cribed in appendix two. The score tests whether the divergence 
gh (i.e. .99), the divergence score is insignificant and could 


of the time that the majority of the majority party's 


ity (including committee members). The majority contingent- 
of the majority party caucus and its comaittes 


| Democratic cmte, contingent, v. caucus 
greemen —_divergence _ __disagreement 
.1097 -O1 .0952 -16 
.99 -1157 -1502 -01 
-2139 3630 -01 
.86 .0848 .1299 .01 
-99 -1065 .02 .1299 .02 
.99 .1326 .27 
.96 .0922 .02 .0890 
.99 .1432 -01 -1811 .01 
-91 .0875 .06 -1538 
-22 -1062 -1042 -32 
.99 -0921 .09 
.43 -1153 -0690 -67 
.83 -0827 .10 -0857 .57 
7 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Table 2 
Relationship between Sslience and 
Committee-Floor Congruence 


DISAGREEMENT DISAGREEMENT 
(w/o Science and PW) 
FACTOR1 -.2455 -.3970 
( 14) ( 12) 
P= .199 P= .101 


(salience intensity) 


FACTOR2 -5210 -5921 
(salience evenness) 14) 12) 
= .028 -021 


(Coefficient / (Cases) / 1l-tailed 


sig) 
32 


Table 3 
Relationship between Salience and 
Democratic Contingent-Caucus Congruence 


DISAGREEMENT DISAGREEMENT 
(w/o Armed Services) 
FACTOR] -.1315 -.4706 


(salience intensity) 14) ( 13) 
.327 P= .052 


FACTOR2 -0598 


(salience evenness) 14) ( 13) 
- 420 P= .168 


(Coefficient / (Cases) / l-tailed sig) 


Table 4 


Summary of House Dimensions 


Direction 


Left-Right 
(n=19) 


X-Cutting 
(N=3) 


Committee-Chamber 
Relationship 


Outlier 
Aligned 


15.8% (3) 
84.0 (16) 


Committee Bias 


Dem Bias 
Rep Bias 
No Bias 


Maj. Contingent- 
Caucus Relationship 


Moderate 
Extreme 
Aligned 


Min. Contingent- 
Caucus Relationship 


Moderate 
Extreme 
Aligned 


Total 
(N=22) 
66.6 (2) 
33.3 (1) 77.3 (17) 
15.8 (3) 66.6 (2) 22.7 (5) 
46.5 (2) 00.0 (0) 9.1 (2) 
63.6 (14) 33.3 (1) 68.2 (15) 
15.8 (3) 00.0 (0) 13.6 (3) 
36.8 (7) 66.6 (2) 40.1 (9) 
47.4 (9) 33.3 (1) 45.5 (10) 
15.8 (3) 66.6 (2) 22.7 (5) 
31.6 (6) 00.0 (0) 27.3 (6) : 
52.6 (10 232 49 50.0 (11 
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Figure One 
House Scales 
(Social Welfare--i.e. Food Stampe) 
Committee-Chamber Relatioa: Aligned (Wo bias) 
Caucus-Contingent Relation: Extreme Majority/Aligned Minority 
Direction: Left-right 


De BD C/F Rc R 


(Agribusiness--Commodity Price Targets) 


Committee-Chamber Relation: Outlier (Dem bias) 
Caucus-Contingent Relation: Extreme Majority/Moderate Hinority 


Directica: 


j 1 
De ¢ Rc F/D R 


Dimension: Appropriations #] (Distributive--i.e. Water Projects) 
Committee-Chamber Relation: Outlier (Dem bias) 
Caucus-—Contingent Relation: Extreme Majority/Moderate Minority 


Direction: Cross-cuttin 


De D RcF R 


Dimension: Appropriations #2 (Govt. Mangmnt--i.e. Reduce Dept of Ed $$$) 
Committee-Chamber Relation: Aligned (No bias) 

Caucus-Contingent Relation: Aligned Majority/Moderate Minority 
Direction: | 


Be/D C Re R 


Dimension: Appropriations #3 (Size of Govt--i.e. Cross Board Cut) 
Committee-Chamber Relation: Aligned (No bias) 

Caucus-Contingent Relation: Aligned Majority/Moderate Minority 


De/D ¢c F Re R 


Dimension: Appropriations #4 (Defense Policy--i.e. Cut MX Missle) 
Coemittee-Chamber Relation: Outlier (Rep bias) 

Caucus-Contingent Relation: Moderate Majority/Extreme Minority 
Direction: Left-right oT 


F\De CR Re 


Dimension: Appropriations #5 (Social Policy--i.e. Abortion $$$) 
Committee-Chamber Relation: Aligned (No bias) 
Caucus-Contingent Relation: Aligned Majority/Aligned Minority 
Direction: Left-right 

| Jj | Jj 

D De F\c R Re 


Dimension: Armed Services Comittee 

Commnittee-Chamber Relation: Outlier (Rep bias) 
Caucus-Contingent Relation: Moderate Majority/Extreme Minority 
Direction: 


D De CRRe 


Dimension: Banking Comittee 
Committee-Chamber Relation: Aligned (No bias) 
Caucus-Contingent Relation: Aligned Majority/Aligned Minority 
Direction: Left-right 
De D CF Re R 
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Figure One 
(continued) 


Dimension: Budget Coamittee 

Commaittee-—Chamber Relation: Aligned (Mo bias) 
Caucus-Contingent Relation: Aligned Majority/Aligned Minority 
Direction: Left-right 1 


C/F Rc/R 


sion: Educa 
Committee-Chamber Relation: Outlier (Dem bias) 
Caucus-Contingent Relation: Extreme Majority/Aligned Minority 
Direction: Left-right 
| | 
De C/D F Rc R 


imension: ae and Commerce C tt 

Committee-Chamber Relation: Aligned (No bias) 
Caucus-Contingent Relation: Extreme Majority/Aligned Minority 


De D R/Re 


Dimension: Foreign Affairs Committee 

Committee-Chamber Relation: Aligned (Dem bias) 
Caucus-Contingent Relation: Extreme Majority/Moderate Minority 
Direction: 


De 


Dimension: Govt. Operations #] (Revenue Sharing Program) 
Committee-Chamber Relation: Aligned (No bias) 
Caucus-Contingent Relation: Aligned Majority/Aligned Minority 
Direction: Cross-cutting 


D R Re 


Dimension: Govt. Operations #2 (Govt. Management--Ed Dept; Sunshine) 
Committee-Chamber Relatica: Aligned (Mo bias) 

Caucus-Contingent Relation: Extreme Majority/Extreme Minority 


De ¢ F R Re 


Dimension: Interior #] (Misc--mining; Indian claims; Park management) 
Coemittee-Chamber Relation: Aligned (No bias) 

Caucus-Contingent Relation: Aligned Majority/Extreme Minority 
Direction: Left-right mou 


Dec DCF R Re 


Dimension: Interior #2 (Environment--Protect Glacier Bay; block nukes) 
Committee-Chamber Relation: Aligned (No bias) 

Caucus-—Contingent Relation: Aligned Majority/Extreme Minority 
Direction: 


D De Fe R Re 


Dimension: Judiciary 

Committee-Chamber Relation: Aligned (Dem bias) 
Caucus-Contingent Relation: Extreme Majority/Extreme Minority 


De DC R Re 
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Figure One 
(continued) 
Relation: Aligned (Ho bias) 


Caucus-Contingent Relation: Moderate Majority/Aligned Minority 
Direction: Left-right 


Db FC Rc R 


Committee-—Chamber Relation: Aligned (Ho bias) 
Caucus-Contingent Relation: Aligned Majority/Aligned Minority 


De D CF R Re 


Dimension: Ways & Means #] (Misc--energy conservation; debt ceiling) 
Committee-Chamber Relation: Aligned (No bias) 

Caucus-Contingent Relation: Extreme Majority/Aligned Minority 
Direction: Party nies) 


De D Rc/R 


imension: Wa & Means (Misc--trade; social security; health costs) 
Committee-Chamber Relation: Aligned (No bias) 
Caucus-Contingent Relation: Aligned Majority/Aligned Minority 


De D r/c R Re 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CLASS IN AMERICAN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Abstract: 


by 
John F. Manley 


Stanford University 


Responding to Professor Robert A. Dahl's challenge to 
demonstrate the relevance of class to understanding 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CLASS IN AMERICAN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


John F. Manley 

Which social theory, pluralism or class analysis, best fits 
the United States? 

Confronting the argument that class analysis, not "critical 
pluralism", fits best, Robert A. Dahl challenged class analysts to 
show the relevance of class to understanding political attitudes, 
ideology, and fundamental political economic institutions.' This 
article takes Dahl's challenge seriously. 

There are, of course, many class-informed studies of American 
politics. Shefter's work on trade unions, Bridges on the creation 
of the American working class, Zolberg on the U.S. and Europe, 
Katznelson on urban politics, Levine on the New Deal, Gutman and 
Montgomery on labor history, Katzelson and Weir on education, 
Goodwyn and McNall on populism, Vanneman and Cannon on public 
opinion, and scores of other works merit attention.’ 

But merely citing such studies is unlikely to disturb 
pluralism's dominance. Pluralism does not deny class some 
importance; it denies class, especially as used by Marxists, 
central importance. Advancing the pluralism-class debate requires 
a new research approach. The one offered here follows Fenno's, in 


which the perceptions (and behavior) of political activists are 


treated as evidence of the workings of political systems.° 


The staffs at the presidential libraries of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
John F. Kennedy, Lyndon B. Johnson, and Ronald W. Reagan greatly 
assisted the research of which this article is part. I want to 
thank Professor Tiziano Bonazzi of the University of Bologna for 
a perceptive critique of an earlier version of this essay. Kathy 
Lynn Sharp's enthusiastic support and able research assistance were 
invaluable. 
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For class analysis to be compelling to those used to 
affirmations of the importance of groups in America and denials of 
the importance of classes, the evidence for class must come from 
unimpeachable sources: the statements and actions of leading 
figures in U.S. history, not scattered references from marginal 
accounts. Because conflicting definitions of class abound, class 
must be defined in a way that conforms to the understanding of 
major participants in American politics. Only if class analysis 
passes these tests will it claim serious attention in the United 
States. 

On the meaning of class, scholars generally follow Max Weber 
or Karl Marx. In the Weberian tradition, there are many indicators 
of class (income, occupation, status, education, authority); no 
necessary antagonism exists between classes; class analysis 
stresses marketable skills, mobility, and common life-chances, not 
exploitation of the working class and struggles for liberation; and 
class may be realized in the realm of consumption as well as in the 
mode of production.‘ 

Marx roots class in how people produce the economic 
necessities and niceties of life, and the social relations created 
therein. Under capitalism, Marx contends, one class's power over 
the means of production enables it to extract unpaid surplus labor 


from another class; class conflict is a structural imperative; and 


class struggle supplies the impetus for social change.” These 


propositions have been contested, defended, and amended by diverse 
schools of neo-Marxist thought, but for present purposes it seems 


wise to stick closely to Marx's definition of class. A class is 
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defined, therefore, as people who share a common place in the mode 
of production, and whose objective circumstances and subjective 
awareness put them in active opposition to another class. Marxian 


class analysis concentrates on four aspects of class: formation, 


structure, struggle, and consciousness.° To make the present 


analysis manageable, little attention will be paid to class 
formation and structure; our concern is with class conflict. 

Marxists and Weberians dispute, among other things, the level 
of class consciousness in the U.S., the degree of class-based 
political behavior, Marx's predictions regarding the outcomes of 
class struggle, and why the American working class "failed" to 
establish socialism. Rather than join such well-worn discussions, 
a somewhat different question is asked here: Regardless of the 
degree of American "exceptionalism", how have American political 
activists seen class? If class considerations are nonexistent 
among activists, or of only slight importance, the case for class 
analysis would seem weak. 

To set a high historical test for class analysis, the making 
of the U.S. Constitution, the transition from a Jeffersonian 
society of small independent producers to an industrial capitalist 
society, the movements (populism, progressivism, and the labor 
movement) spawned by political economic change, the rise of the 
welfare state in the 1930s, and its retrenchment in the 1980s and 
1990s are explored.’ No illusion exists that these events can be 
fully treated in one essay. The objective is more modest: What 
role, if any, did class play, and how good is the argument for 


class in understanding American history and politics? 
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James Madison and the Constitution 


Contrary to what one would expect from contemporary pluralist 
theory, Madison's notes on the Constitutional Convention show that 
class lay at the heart of what the Founders did in 1787. Whena 
delegate admitted there were classes in America, but disputed the 
need for a strong national government because class interests did 
not conflict, Madison, who is often considered one of the founders 
of pluralism, took the floor in rebuttal.® 


"In all civilized countries," Madison told the delegates, "the 


people fall into different classes having a real or supposed 


difference of interests. Of particular importance, is the 


distinction between rich and poor: 


An increase of population will of necessity increase the 
proportion of those who will labour under all the 
hardships of life, and secretly sigh for a more equal 
distribution of its blessings. These may in time 
outnumber those who are placed above the feelings of 
indigence. According to the equal laws of suffrage, the 
power will slide into the hands of the former. No 
agrarian attempts have yet been made in this country, but 
symptoms of a levelling spirit, as we have understood, 
have sufficiently appeared in a certain quarters [sic] 
to give notice of the future danger. 


Madison later admitted that the country had not reached the 


dangerous stage of inequality which threatened open class conflict 


but he predicted that as capitalism developed inequality would 
increase, and with it the danger of class warfare would increase." 

Madison's notes are the most authoritative source on what went 
on at the Philadelphia Convention, but he also wrote a theory of 


society that has lasted as long as the Constitution itself. 


Madisonian pluralism is often read as a rejection of class, but 


Madison saw groups as fractions of classes, and the multiplication 


of groups as the way to control class conflict, not evidence for 

the irrelevancy of class. As he explains in Federalist 10: 
---the most common and durable source of faction has been 
the various and unequal distribution of property. Those 
who hold and those who are without property have ever 
formed distinct interests in society. Those who are 
creditors, and those who are debtors, fall under a like 
discrimination. A landed interest, a manufacturing 
interest, a moneyed interest, with many lesser interests, 
grow up of necessity in civilized nations, and divide 
them into different classes, actuated by different 
sentiments and views. The smaller the society, the fewer 
probably will be distinct parties and interests composing 
it; the fewer the distinct parties and interests, the 


more frequently will a majority be found of the same 
party. 


In which sense -- Weberian or Marxist -- did Madison think of 
class? Some writers stress differences between Madison and Marx, " 
but in one important respect the father of communism and the father 
of the Constitution thought alike: both opposed capitalism. 
Madison, Franklin, Jefferson, and other Founders were acquainted 
with industrial capitalism in Europe, and abhorred it. Some, like 
Hamilton and Coxe, welcomed manufactures, but the general 
preference in eighteenth-century America for a nation of equal, 
independent (white, male) citizens is well-established. ™ 

Madison did not distinguish sharply between class as 
inequality and class as structure. For him, capitalism and 
inequality went together, and together threatened republican 
America. With industrial capitalism and its dependent working 
class, he believed, great wealth would necessarily concentrate in 


few hands, the independent citizen base of republicanism would 


erode, and America's unique promise would be destroyed. 
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At the Constitutional Convention, Madison was most troubled 
by threats to property. But Madison was a politician and, as such, 
he was concerned about class balance. If the balance Madison 
sought were disturbed, he could be expected to react, and he did. 

In the 1790s, with Hamilton's fiscal policies enriching "stock 
jobbers" and speculators, a Madison few people today know wrote a 
series of radical-sounding articles for Philip Freneau's National 
Gazette. In these articles, Madison attacked "immoderate" 
accumulations of riches, and endorsed redistributive taxes to 
"reduce extreme wealth toward a state of mediocrity, and raise 
extreme indigence toward a state of comfort." As America went 


down the capitalist road, Madison warned of dangerous conflict 


between "wealthy capitalists and indigent laborers.""® 


Madison did not phrase his opposition to capitalism in 
Marxian-like terms of exploitation or surplus value, but the great 
problem with which he struggled all his life was how to make 
compatible republican government, which presupposes a large degree 
of equality and majority rule, and capitalism, which presupposes 
inequality and a subordinate class. With capitalism's advance, 
Madison despaired of equality and republican harmony. In this, at 


least, he and Marx agreed. 


Jeffersonian America, Capitalist America 


Like Madison, Jefferson understood societies in class terms, 
believed a large degree of economic equality essential for 
democracy, and favored small independent production over capitalism 


because independent citizens were the foundation of republican 
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government. 

Familiar with Europe, Jefferson frequently held industrial 
capitalism up as an example of what not to reproduce in the United 
States. Jefferson agreed with Voltaire that in Europe every man 


was hammer or anvil,'” 


but for Jefferson, England was the example 
par excellence of what America should avoid. In England, Jefferson 
wrote, there were three classes: the aristocracy, labor, and 
paupers. All rested on armed force which, ironically, depended on 
the exploitation of the poor. The task of the military was to keep 
down the laboring class by "shooting them whenever the desperation 
produced by the cravings of their stomachs drives them into 
riots."" 


Jefferson opposed capitalism because it bred a large, unequal 


working class. His famous comment in Notes On Virginia, that 


America should "let our work-shops remain in Europe," was later 
revised when he grudgingly accepted the necessity of manufactures. 
But industrial capitalism was only acceptable to him because U.S. 
workers could get a high enough price for their labor to support 
themselves and their families decently, and because access to the 
basic means of production (land) was sufficiently open so that 
"whenever it shall be attempted by the other classes to reduce them 
to the minimum of subsistence, they will quit their trade and go 


to laboring the earth." 


His basic political economic premise was 
that "widespread poverty and concentrated wealth cannot exist side 


by side in a democracy" (quoted by Franklin Delano Roosevelt ina 


1936 campaign speech) .*' To promote equality, he opposed 


primogeniture, favored progressive taxation, and proposed giving 


} 
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every white man a minimum of 50 acres of land (his faith in the 


native capacity of the people did not extend fully to blacks). 


In Jefferson's day, Americans usually made what they needed 
themselves, bought goods from importers, or employed the services 


of itinerant craftsmen who owned their own tools. 


With the growth 
of cities and expansion of markets, workshops comprised of master 
and apprentices increasingly met the demand for goods. In time, 
small family enterprises and the apprentice system were displaced 
by merchant capitalists who "let out" production to journeymen 
workers. John R. Commons writes that as markets grew, and 
competition among capitalists intensified, the wage-bargain assumed 
"importance, and the employer-function comes to the front. Wages 
are reduced....The conflict of capital and labor begins." 

As early as 1773, a Maryland clergyman observed that employers 
and the employed "...no longer live together with anything like 
attachment...and the labouring classes, instead of regarding the 
rich as their guardians, patrons, and benefactors, now look on them 
as so many over-grown colossuses whom it is no demerit in them to 


wrong. 


The transition to capitalism did not occur uniformly in 
all trades.” But in 1794 shoemakers in Philadelphia formed the 
first successful union in America. They struck against wage cuts 
in 1799, and when they struck again in 1805 the employers took them 
to court, charging them with "conspiracy to raise their wages." 
In the shoemakers' view, the "master shoemakers, as they are 
called after the slavish style of Europe, but who are only the 


retailers of our labor, and who in truth live upon the work of our 


hands, are generally men of large property to whom the suspension 
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of business...is not so great a loss as the total means of 
subsistence is to us who obtain our income from week to week." 
The shoemakers' counsel, Caesar A. Rodney, a leading 


Jeffersonian, quoted Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations on behalf of 


his clients: "Workmen desire to get as much, masters to give as 


little, as possible," with masters, aided by the law, normally 


having the advantage.~" 


Rodney also cited growing inequality in the 
shoemaking industry: a master employing 24 journeymen earned 
$15,000 a year compared to $600 for the average workman. Despite 
such pleas, the shoemakers were found guilty, fined eight dollars 
each, with costs of suit. Class conflict had come to America, and 
to America's courts. 

During the first two decades of the nineteenth century, "the 
emergence of distinct societies of journeymen and of masters among 
printers, tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, stonecutters, and other 
trades in every seaport indicated a new awareness of distinct class 


interests." 


Workers who once prided themselves on their 
independence, or looked forward to the day when they would become 
independent, were painfully aware of capitalism's threat to their 
status. The shoemakers of Orange, New Jersey, years after the 1806 
shoemakers case, noted the absence of common feeling between 
employers and workmen: "This may appear strange to some ... that 
in our country, famed for the liberality of her institutions, the 
wisdom of her laws, the equality of her citizens, men should exist 
who in the very face of their country's Institutions, should 
endeavor to build up an aristocracy better befitting the hot-beds 
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of Europe than the atmosphere of free America. "How can we be 
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free", asked New York cordwainers, "while we have no control over 


the only commodity we have to dispose of --- our labor?"*° The 


first important socialist publication in America, Cornelius 


Blatchy's Some Causes of Popular Poverty, appeared in 1817, the 


year before Marx's birth. Works depicting labor as the source of 
all value, attacks on corporations for benefiting the rich, 
analyses of the ill effects of machines, calls for world-wide 
revolution, defenses of equal distribution of wealth, and 
predictions of class warfare all appeared in U.S. publications in 
the 1820s.*" 

The artisan republic ideal died hard.» Workers in individual 
trades formed unions; in the late 1820s members of different trades 
launched a labor movement. The outstanding characteristic of the 
early labor movement was its involvement in party politics. 
Workers parties demanding the ten-hour day, free public education, 
and greater equality were formed in over 60 cities and towns in the 
early 1830s. 

Class considerations were much in evidence. In Philadelphia, 
the Mechanics' Union of Trade Associations complained that workers 
maintain “in affluence and luxury the rich who never labour." 
Labor candidates attacked profits for the “idle capitalist." A 
workers group in Pennsylvania pronounced the existence of "two 
distinct classes, the rich and poor, the oppressor and the 
oppressed." In New England, men of wealth were attacked as enemies 
of the "productive classes". Woodstock, Vermont workers denounced 
the poverty of those who produced the nation's wealth; their 


colleagues in Dedham, Massachusetts demanded a "more equitable 
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proportion of the comforts and enjoyments resulting from their 
individual and joint efforts." Dorchester workers declared that 
the "spirit of our republican government has been perverted and its 
equalizing tendency thwarted by...the upper classes of society." 
When workers carried all but one ward in Troy and Albany, "terror 


and dismay [spread] among the aristocracy of the state of New 


York. "3 In 1836, printers spoke of the assimilation of the 


interests of employees and journeymen; in 1850 they spoke of the 
"perpetual antagonism between Labor and Capital...one side striving 
to sell their labor for as much, and the other striving to buy it 
for as little as they can." 

Not all workers joined unions. Nor were all or even most 
workers supportive of "agrarian" laws redistributing wealth. The 
panic of 1837, which threw thousands of workers out of work and 
nearly destroyed the union movement, turned many workers to 
thinking about ways of becoming what once has been thought a 
contradiction in terms: self-respecting wage earners for life.» 

The class content of such events is, as with everything 
involving class in America, a source of dispute among historians.” 
Yet, by 1878, even such mainstream historians as Francis Parkmen 
were writing: "Two enemies, unknown before, have risen like spirits 
of darkness on our social and political horizon, an ignorant 


proletariat and a half-taught plutocracy."*" 


When Parkmen wrote, 
over 60 percent of the labor force was wage or salary; 37 percent 
were self-employed.* 


If more evidence of class conflict is required, it may be 


found in abundance in the hundreds of pages of testimony gathered 


‘ 
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in 1883 by the Senate Committee on Labor and Capital. This 
Committee, itself a notable creation in a classless society, held 
hearings all over the country. The overwhelming majority of 
witnesses denounced class conflict, but nearly all recognized it 
as real. 

Between 1800 and 1880, the revolution in the mode of economic 
production, as Marx emphasized, altered class relations, and people 
saw it. Frank Foster, a printer, told the Committee that "we are 
rapidly developing classes in society as well as in the industrial 
world, and that these classes are becoming more and more 


"29 


Simed...«« Another witness who was asked to compare the extent 


of class divisions early in the century with 1880, replied "very 


much less."*° The editor of a pro-capitalist paper, questioned 


about bitterness between capital and labor, said, "We are having 
here a separation into classes, the one considers himself more and 
more as the master, and the other as the servant. "*' This was 
confirmed by Samuel Gompers who quoted the Marxian-sounding 
preamble to the Constitution of the forerunner to the American 
Federation of Labor: "Whereas a struggle is going on in the nations 
of the civilized world between the oppressor and the oppressed of 
all countries, a struggle between capital and labor, which must 
grow in intensity year by year, and work disastrous results to the 
toiling millions of all nations, if not combined for mutual 
protection and benefits, for the history of the wage worker of all 
countries is but the history of constant struggle and misery...."* 


P.J. McGuire of the Carpenters and Joiners admitted that the class 


feeling was less in small towns than cities, but said in cities are 
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found "classes just as distinct as any that exist today in 
Europe...." 

Gompers and McGuire were union leaders who might have 
exaggerated the class threat to scare employers. It is impressive, 
therefore, that ministers, journalists, workers, and even 
capitalists all sounded the same warning. Reverend R. Heber 
Newton, who noted perceptively that workers who used to sell their 


work now sell their working, reviewed statistics on workers’ 


income, and concluded, "The shadow of the old world proletariat 


is...stealing upon our shores."“* one of the largest cigar makers 


in the country spoke as the quintessential enlightened capitalist. 
"If you drive fifteen or twenty millions of people all on one side, 
without giving them any consideration simply because you happen to 
have the power, you will ultimately unite those people; and imagine 
the legislation which, if united, those people might indulge in as 
a matter of revenge! ""“° 

The Committee heard calls for a progressive income tax 
to block socialists "who want to divide". Generally, American 
workers did not hold radical views, the Senators were told, but the 
growing and ominous appeal of socialism among Chicago workers was 
noted. “° Gompers, who offered unions as the answer to calls fora 


revolution,“ 


quoted a Massachusetts manufacturer as a example of 
the kind of attitude that fueled labor upheaval: "I regard my 
employe's [sic] as I do a machine, to be used to my advantage, and 
when they are old and of no further use I cast them in the 


street."*® one Senator asked if there was no hope of returning to 


the days of independent production. To do so, he was told, would 
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require smashing machinery and turning back the wheels of 


industrial development. 


Populism and Progressivism 


As long as U.S. farmers could make a good living from their 
own labor, their families', and that of the hired help, they had 
no complaint against capitalism. In the 1870s, 1880s, and 1890s, 
however, millions of farmers saw their way of life threatened. 
They formed mass-based organizations. They created a vision for 
a new society -- a "cooperative commonwealth" -- based on a labor 
theory of value. They saw "man" as alienated under the power of 
industrial and finance capital. They advocated basic changes in 
capitalism to produce more economic equality. They saw the state 
as controlled by their enemies. They sought to forge ties among 
all "productive" workers. In short, they attained all the 
requisites of a class-conscious movement. 

Populism's class content is easily blurred because the 
movement was mainly a farmers' movement, not a labor movement, and 
because the farmers themselves were divided by conflicts over race, 
strategy, and economic interest. A pioneering 1931 study of 
populism by Hicks, and an influential essay by Hofstadter, further 
blur the importance of class conflict in populism. Hicks saw 
populism as a set of grievances against low agricultural prices and 
high production costs, noting only occasionally that the southern 
and northern branches of populism, for all their differences, did 
attempt a common class program of cooperation between the "millions 


who till the soil" and the "millions who consume the product of 
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their labor."”° 


Hofstadter "managed to frame his interpretation of 
the intellectual content of Populism without recourse to a single 
reference to the planks of the Omaha Platform of the People's Party 
or to any of the economic, political, or cultural experiences that 
led to the creation of those goals."”! 

An impressive body of historical literature challenges the 


Hicks-Hofstadter interpretation.” 


But the best witnesses are the 
populists themselves. They were clear about what they stood for, 
who they were against, and how to remake American society. 

As early as 1877, Texas farmers who formed the organization 
that would become the Farmers Alliance warned that the day "is 
rapidly approaching when all the balance of labor's products become 
concentrated into the hands of the few, there to constitute a power 


that would enslave posterity." 


By 1886 the Farmers Alliance 
claimed over 100,000 members, and earned the condemnation of the 
Galveston News for being "dominated by the spirit of class 
legislation, class aggrandizement, class exclusiveness and class 
proscription." By 1890 the National Farmers and Laborers' Union 
based its claim to speak for the mass of southern farmers on a 
membership of nearly one million.” 


Outside the south, the National Farmers Alliance by 1890 


claimed 130,000 members in Kansas alone, and other states were not 


far behind.” Populist Senator William A. Peffer saw what was 


happening. Going back half a century, he wrote, people generally 
owned their own shops and dwellings. "The wagon-maker, the 
blacksmith, the carpenter, the shoemaker, the tailor, the 


bricklayer, the stonemason [were] all scattered about among the 
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farmers." Now all was changed. In the cities, a regimented work 
force goes to work at the ringing of a bell, and is practically as 
much a machine as the mechanisms they attend. A "merciless power", 
he wrote, makes labor a commodity. "We are steadily becoming a 
nation of hired men," he observed sadly -- and the same fate 
awaited debt-ridden American farmers.” 

Northern and southern populists were not identical (the latter 
were more radical, more inclined to think in structural terms, more 
enamored of the "cooperative commonwealth", and less inclined 
toward the panacea of free silver) but they spoke the same 
language: class. Southern populist Tom Watson: "What is capital 


and what is labor? Originally, they were the same. There was a 


time when there was no capital. There never was a time when there 


was no labor."® "The men who work for wages," the Alliance- 


Independent wrote in 1894, "must earn their wages and more, that 
is, a profit for their employers; and if a capitalist stands behind 
the employer the wage earners must earn another profit for him. "9 
A Nebraska farmer: "The farmers know well that if they had got the 
benefit of everything they have produced since they have been 
farming, there would be no need for them to be in debt now. The 
laborer knows that if he had been paid the value of his services 


60 A North Carolina editor: 


he could now have a home of his own...." 
"Did the stockholder throw up the embankments? Did they make the 
ties, lay the rails, or string the wires?"* In 1895 and 1896, 


the Southern Mercury predicted war against capital as the only way 


of attaining the proper distribution of wealth.™ 


Although populism was agrarian, its goal was the unification 
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of all labor in an anti-big capitalist coalition. When the 


populists met in St. Louis in 1892 to draft their political 


program, Ignatius Donnelly's preamble declared the meeting "the 
first great labor conference of the United States, and of the 
world, representing all divisions of urban and rural organized 


industry...."% 


Donnelly's words touched off wild support. "The 
urban workmen," he wrote, "are denied the right of organization 
for self-protection; imported pauperized labor beats down their 
wages; a hireling standing army [Pinkerton] unrecognized by our 
laws, is established to shoot them down, and they are rapidly 
degenerating to European conditions." Populism's basic premises, 
Donnelly continued, are 
First -- We declare the union of the labor forces of the 
United States this day accomplished permanent and 
perpetual.... 
Second -- Wealth belongs to him who creates it. Every 
dollar taken from industry without an equivalent is 
robbery....The interests of rural and urban labor are the 
same, their enemies are identical. 
Populists tried unsuccessfully to forge a labor alliance. 


Henry Demarest Lloyd, author of one of the most famous populist 


books, Wealth Against Commonwealth, appealed to Samuel Gompers, but 


the head of the craft-dominated American Federation of Labor had 
long since abandoned his youthful socialism in favor of, "More." 


= Unions were 


Gompers branded the populists employing farmers. 
weak, the labor force divided among native and immigrant (and many 
other) lines, Goodwyn's "movement culture" that fueled populism was 


absent in the cities, and the 1893 depression strengthened 


capital's hand vis-a-vis. 
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Class conflict, as illustrated by the passage in 1894 of a 
federal income tax and by the class-riven election of 1896, was a 
prominent feature of the 1890s. 

The 1894 law imposed a modest two per cent tax on incomes over 
$4,000, but it was passed during a time when a major plank of the 
People's Party called for a graduated income tax to reduce the 
power of the plutocracy. Senator Sherman's view was not unique: 
"In a republic like ours, where all men are equal, this attempt to 
array the rich against the poor, or the poor against the rich, is 
socialism, communisn, devilism."™ Justice Field, who led the 
Supreme Court in invalidating the law, also saw the issue in class 
terms. "The present assault upon capital," he warned, “is just 
the beginning. It will be but the stepping stone to other larger 
and more sweeping till our political condition will become a war 
of the poor against the rich; a war growing in intensity and 
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bitterness.' The New York Sun hailed the Supreme Court's ruling: 


"The wave of socialistic revolution has gone far, but it breaks at 


the foot of the ultimate bulwark set up for the protection of our 


liberties."® 

The 1896 Democratic party platform may have adopted a mere 
"pseudo-Populism", © but the party moved far enough left to terrify 
prominent capitalists. The Democrats condemned the demonetization 
of silver in 1873 for increasing the value of gold, decreasing farm 
prices, and enriching the "money-lending class;" Grover 
Cleveland's dealings with J.P. Morgan were condemned, as was the 
Supreme Court's rejection of the income tax; calls were made for 


restricting the importation of "pauper labor", and for federal 
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control of the railroads; and Cleveland took a second hit for 
breaking the Pullman strike. True, the Democrats nominated an 
eastern banker and railroad director, Arthur Sewall, as William 
. Jennings Bryan's running-mate, but the People's Party, which called 
for government ownership of the railroads, offered Tom Watson in 
place of Sewall.” All this enflamed class rhetoric in the 
presidential campaign. 

Theodore Roosevelt, rifle at the ready, said, the "sentiment 
now animating a large proportion of our people can only be 
suppressed, as the Commune in Paris was suppressed, by taking ten 


or a dozen of their leaders out, standing...them against a wall 


and shooting them dead." Mark Hanna, William McKinley's campaign 


strategist, cut short his vacation when he heard about Bryan's 
nomination, warning that with "this communistic spirit abroad the 
cry of ‘free silver' will be catching." McKinley warned of class 
conflict throughout the campaign: 
It is a cause for painful regret and solicitude that 
an effort is being made by those high in the 
counsels of the allied parties [Democratic and 
People's} to divide the people of this country into 
classes and create distinctions among us .... Every 
attempt made to array class against class, 'the 
classes against the masses', sections against 
sections, labor against capital, 'the poor against 
the rich', or interest against interest in the 
United States is in the highest degree 
reprehensible. 
Red-baiting was commonplace in 1896. Theodore Roosevelt was 
especially alarmed by the red menace. Castigating John Peter 
Altgeld, the governor of Illinois whose review of the trial record 


led him to pardon those Haymarket "rioters" who had escaped the 


gallows, TR warned that the governor sought to substitute for the 
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government of Washington and Lincoln a "red government of 
lawlessness and dishonesty as fantastic and vicious as the Paris 


Commune.... The New York Tribune described Bryan as a "puppet 


in the blood-imbued hands of Altgeld, the anarchist, and Debs the 


revolutionist, and other desperados of that stripe."” 


Sound Money 
parades in New York City, employer threats that if workers elected 
Bryan they need not return to work, and charges of record-setting 
vote fraud all marked the campaign. 

Republicans were not the only ones’ focused on class. 
Democratic Senator Vilas of Wisconsin thought the free coinage of 
silver tantamount to "the confiscation of one half of the credits 
of the nation for the benefit of debtors"; he made dark warnings 
of the French Revolution, Marat, Danton, and Robespierre.” Bryan, 
who rattled conservatives by speaking of the coming struggle 
between the “idle holders of capital" and the "struggling masses", 
followed his Cross of Gold speech by opening his campaign in the 
heart of gold country, New York City. He invited 20,000 people at 
Madison Square Garden to join his campaign for "the struggling 
people" against "the money-owning and money-changing class." 
Bryan rejected Republican "trickle-down" theories in no uncertain 
terms: "There are those who believe that, if you will only 
legislate to make the well-to-do prosperous, their prosperity will 
leak through on those below. The Democratic idea, however, has 
been that if you legislate to make the masses prosperous, their 


prosperity will find its way up through every class which rests 


upon them." Bryan's populist brethren were even more blunt. 


Senator Richard ("Silver Dick") Bland of Missouri defined the 


coming fight as between the "producing masses" and the "fund- 
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owning classes. "Sockless" Jerry Simpson summed up: "It is a 


struggle between the robbers and the robbed."™ 


McKinley and Hanna turned backed the threat, but it was close: 
500,000 votes out of 13 million. In TR's view, the fundamental 
cause of Bryan's defeat was fear -- class fear. "Mr. Bryan's 
candidacy in 1896 on a free silver platform," he wrote in his 
Autobiography, "had threatened such frightful disaster as to make 
businessmen, the wage-workers, and the professional classes 
generally, turn eagerly to the Republican party. "*' 

Interpretations of the Progressive movement, like those of 
populism, routinely understate the importance of class. 
Hofstadter's landmark essay on Progressivism appeared over 30 years 
ago, but it remains influential. "While Progressivism would have 
been impossible without the impetus given by certain social 
grievances," he writes, "it was not nearly as much the movement of 
any social class, or coalition of classes, against a particular 
class or group as it was a rather widespread and remarkably good- 
natured effort of the greater part of society to achieve some not 
very clearly specified self-reformation. "™ 

Hofstadter's analysis rests on the middle class backgrounds 
of Progressive leaders, on the testimony of such contemporary 
observers as William Allen White and Walter Lippmann, and on 
support for reform by certain wealthy members of the establishment. 
But many analyses of Progressivism by mainstream participants which 


emphasize class are ignored by Hofstadter. And wealthy people 


often support reform as a way of controlling class conflict and 
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preventing radical change -- putting class at the center of reforn, 
not the periphery. 

"The people are beginning ... to doubt," Louis Brandeis told 
the Harvard Ethical Society in 1905, “whether there is 
justification for the great inequalities in the distribution of 


wealth....The people have begun to think; and they show evidence 


on all sides of a tendency to act." In 1903 John Graham Brooks 


published The Social Unrest, predicting that reform would fail and 


the United States would turn toward socialism.” A year before, 


W.J. Ghent's Mass and Class noted that although the existence of 


classes in America is often indignantly denied, the "frontiers and 
boundaries of classes are no less frontiers and boundaries because 
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they are traversed by certain individuals. 
Similar themes, but the outstanding book of the period was Herbert 


Croly's The Promise of American Life. 


Croly, a progressive Republican, argued that a fundamental 
change had occurred in the United States which, if left 
unaddressed, would destroy American democracy. A generation ago, 
he wrote, a man's poverty could reasonably be considered his own 
fault. The system gave all a fair chance. Now, with the rise of 
huge corporations and trusts, the "discontented poor are beginning 
to charge their poverty to an unjust political and economic 
organization...."* Croly blamed the chaotic individualism of 
Jeffersonian America for the concentration of wealth and power, and 
argued that the state must make "itself responsible for a morally 


and socially desirable distribution of wealth. Croly's book was 


directed primarily at Theodore Roosevelt, whom Croly regarded as 
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a modern-day Alexander Hamilton who could adapt capitalism to a new 
era without making Hamilton's mistake of arraying capitalism 
against democracy. 

Croly knew his man. TR was one of the most class conscious 
politicians in the country. Indeed, he acted as a self-appointed 
Paul Revere, going all over the country warning of the dangers of 
class conflict. He even sent messages to Congress on the subject. 
His 1902 opening message said "above all, we need to remember that 
any kind of class animosity in the political world is, if possible, 
even more wicked, even more destructive to national welfare, than 


sectional, race, or religious animosity. "™ 


His 1906 opening 
message, entitled "Preachers of Discontent and Class Hatred", 
warned Congress of men who "seek to excite a violent class hatred 


against all men of wealth. "% 


"The greatest and most dangerous rock 
in the republic," he said in 1905, "is the rock of class hatrea."™ 
In an address entitled "The Spirit of Class Antagonism" delivered 
in Little Rock, Arkansas he said, "Distrust more than any other man 


in this Republic the man who would try to teach Americans to 


substitute loyalty to any class for loyalty to the whole American 


people." During his 1912 Progressive campaign for the Presidency, 


having taken an assassin's bullet and shown the audience where it 
entered, he urged his listeners to do all they could to prevent 
the day when the "creed of the 'Have nots' [is] arraigned against 
the creed of the 'Haves'", because when "that day comes then such 
incidents as this tonight will be commonplace in our history." 


In a 1912 article in the Outlook TR quoted Lincoln's words that 


"labor is prior to and independent of capital ... and deserves much 
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the higher consideration." Capital, too, had rights, but the best 
protection for capital was the perception that it is handled "not 
only in the interest of the owner, but in the interest of the whole 
community." 

Why, if class and class conflict were unimportant, did TR 
carry on so? He pointed out that when the Constitution was written 
there were no giant corporations of the sort that dominated the 
economy in 1900. This structural change required state regulation 
to ensure that the benefits of capitalism flowed sufficiently to 
the community as a whole. There were unscrupulous rich men and 
reactionary backers of laissez-faire who threatened the capitalist 
system, he believed, but in the long-run the interests of capital 
and labor were the same. Writing a script Franklin D. Roosevelt 
would later follow, TR presented government as a neutral broker 
between labor and capital. Toward this end, TR endorsed corporate 
regulation, social reform legislation, graduated taxes on incomes 


and inheritances, and government management of the economy. 


The 1912 Progressive party platform reads like a precis of the 


social democratic reforms then being adopted in Europe. ™ 

In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, when 
TR's views were shaped, not only were there great changes in 
industrial and finance capitalism, but militant and often violent 
labor protest was commonplace. The Great Upheaval of 1877, the 
Haymarket riot of 1886, Homestead in 1892, the Pullman strike of 
1894, a series of bloody miners' strikes, the blowing up of the Los 
Angeles Times building in 1910, the 1909-1910 garment workers 


strike in New York City, the 1912 Lawrence, Massachusetts "bread 
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and roses" strike, the 1913 strike of silk workers in Paterson, New 
Jersey, the 1914 Ludlow massacre, and many other clashes were 
commonly discussed in class terms and convinced people like TR of 
the dangers of class conflict. In 1912 President Taft proposed in 
his State of the Union address the establishment of a commission 
to investigate industrial relations. President Wilson appointed 


such a commission in 1913. On the basis of its studies, one writer 


dubbed 1910-1915 the "Age of Industrial Violence".” 


Like TR, Woodrow Wilson was alarmed by class conflict. Two 
years into his presidency, Wilson wrote a remarkable letter to 
William Gibbs McAdoo, his Secretary of the Treasury. In this 
letter, Wilson said that just a few years earlier those who had 
power were "almost universally looked upon with suspicion", and in 
turn "seemed to distrust the people and to wish to limit their 
control." There was, Wilson continued, an “ominous antagonism 
between classes. Capital and labor were in sharp conflict without 


prospect of accommodation between them." 


What was the cause of 
the difficulty? Wilson's answer is a paraphrase of Marx: "Nothing 
is done in the country as it was done twenty years ago. We are in 
the presence of a new organization of society....We have changed 
our economic condition, absolutely, from top to bottom; and, with 
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it our economic society, the organization of our life.' 
before he took the oath of office as President, Wilson wrote in the 


Fortnightly Review: "The masters of the government of the United 


States are the combined capitalists and manufacturers of the United 
States." 


Wilson, of course, presented himself as a friend of capital 
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and labor.” 


His New Freedom program was based on the assumption 
that to save capitalism, government had to limit the power of large 
capital, protect small businesses, and foster competition as a form 
of business control. All are reflected in three landmark laws 
passed under Wilson: the Federal Trade Commission Act, the Clayton 
Antitrust Act, and the Federal Reserve Act. Consistent to the end, 
Wilson wrote an article shortly before his death, "The Road Away 


from Revolution", naming capitalism as the target of the Russian 


Revolution and the system against which "the discontented classes 


everywhere draw their indictment. "' Capitalists, he concluded, 


had failed to use their power for the benefit of all, had too often 
regarded men as mere instruments of profit, and must shoulder the 
blame for the present turbulence. 

People like McKinley, Hanna, Bryan, TR, Wilson and others 
clearly perceived the class basis of populism and progressivisn, 
and responded to it. When capitalism collapsed in 1929, overt 
class conflict broke out in many sectors in American society; the 


task of dealing with it fell mainly to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Class Struggle and the New Deal 


To some historians, notably Carl Degler, the New Deal appears 
to be a revolutionary response to a revolutionary situation. In 


support, Degler cites, inter alia, the collapse of capitalism, the 


abandonment of laissez-faire, the "socialistic" TVA, the increased 
class consciousness of workers which permitted large-scale 
unionization, and the words of such contemporary observers as 


Theodore Dreiser who believed Karl Marx's prediction "that 
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Capitalism would eventually evolve into failure...has come true." 

Yet, capitalism survived. FDR was a progressive Democrat, not 
a socialist, and he proudly claimed credit during the 1936 campaign 
for saving capitalism. He took the status quo in the economic 
system, according to his Secretary of Labor, Frances Perkins, "as 
much for granted as his family. They were part of his life, and 
SO was our system; he was content with it.""* To an advisor on his 
left, like Rexford Guy Tugwell, the New Deal was a "mild medicine" 
in part because FDR's fears of frightening the middle class stopped 
him from saying that "capitalism no longer worked to secure the 
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objectives of progressives... "Revolution" seems too strong a 


word to apply to the New Deal. 
Some historians detect two New Deals, the first, which 


favored business, emphasized economic recovery; a second which 
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emphasized reform and social welfare. Other historians see the 


New Deal as a dominantly conservative set of capitalistic 
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reforms. Still others find the New Deal a fertile source of 


ideas about the relationship between the capitalist state and 


06 


social classes, but again, little consensus exists.! 


One reason for the lack of consensus is that social conflict 
in the 1930's occurred along pluralist, sub-class lines as well as 
along class lines. Not all capitalists were anti-New Deal. Not 
all labor backed FDR. There were significant racial, ethnic, 
religious, regional, skill and trade divisions which undermined 
unified class action. But, this said, class and class conflict 
were also evident in the 1930's. The New Deal faced the normal 


contradictions of capitalism exacerbated by crisis; class shaped 
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both policy formation and outcomes. !° 


William Leuchtenburg, author of one of the best one-volume 
histories of the New Deal, does not put the class conflict of the 
1930s and the reform policies of the New Deal together 
theoretically, but he captures both well: 

As the 1936 campaign got underway, the note of class 
conflict sometimes reached a high pitch. At an excited 
night meeting at Forbes Field in Pittsburgh, a stern- 
faced Danton, State Senator Warren Roberts, spat out the 
names of the Republican obligarchs: Mellon, Grundy, Pew, 
Rockefeller. The crowd greeted each name with a 
resounding 'boo'. "You could almost hear the swish of 
the guillotine blade', wrote one reporter afterwards.... 
Then the gates opened at a far corner of the park; a 
motor-cycle convoy put-putted its way into the field, 
followed by an open car in which rode Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, grinning and waving his hat, and the crowd 
whipped to a frenzy, roared its welcome to their 
champion. 

Of the policies, Leuchtenburg writes, "Even the most 
precedent-breaking New Deal projects reflected capitalist thinking 
and deferred to businesses sensibilities....Roosevelt's program 
rested on the assumption that a just society could be secured by 
imposing a welfare state on a capitalist foundation. "'% 

However this may be, business leaders, even as they cooperated 
in running the National Recovery Administration, suspected 
Roosevelt. A confidential summary of discussion at the September 
1933 meeting of the National Industrial Conference Board reported 
business leaders' perceptions that the Roosevelt Administration saw 


the Depression as business's fault because the organization of 


business "has produced an inherently wrong distribution of national 


income and wealth."'' The report refers to the maldistribution of 


income between farm and city, and another maldistribution, more 


serious from the Administration's point of view, between wage 
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earners and salaried workers, who spend most of their income, and 
owners of property, who invest most of theirs. In a revealing 
comment the report says 


Those ideas...have a very old history. They go back 
farther even than Karl Marx, but they found their 
clearest statement in the writings of Karl Marx, 
whose whole theory of the inherent disease and 
inevitable destruction of the capitalistic order 
was based upon that essential idea which he gave the 
name of ‘the theory of surplus value' -- the idea 
that the owners in industry were constantly 
abstracting [sic] from the product of industry too 
large a part of the product to permit the consumer 
or the worker to buy back the product of industry, 
and in abstracting that excessive proportion were 
constantly digging their own grave by excessively 
expanding the capacity for production. 


According to this report, Marx's ideas had become received 
wisdom among young economists, and were accepted by some members 
of Roosevelt's Brain Trust. None of the Brain Trust were, in fact, 
Marxists, but the report correctly states how some New Dealers 
understood the Depression. One of FDR's closest economic advisors, 
Tugwell, wrote in his Diary that “our troubles were made by 
business." As Tugwell saw it, "Businessmen have been able to take 
advantage of an unusual situation, arising out of the advance in 
productivity during the war. Costs had fallen. But prices had 


not. Nor had wages risen. Therefore what consumers had to buy 


with had become disproportionate to the goods being produced. "'” 


Another advisor, A.A. Berle, produced memoranda attacking the 
elitism of the captains of industry, noting that behind their 
philosophy "is the impelling motive of greed, the desire for self- 
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aggrandizement, the corruption of vanity. FDR himself, in an 


article published in Liberty magazine just after his election, 
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noted ominously, from certain perspectives, that the "interests of 
labor and industry cannot be promoted at the expense of 
agriculture; neither can capital reach a condition of true 
prosperity without at the same time offering a more legitimate 


share to labor."'™% 


Redistributive policies were a credible threat 
to many business leaders in the 1930s -- unless economic recovery 
and reform could be produced another way. 

Most New Dealers distinguished between capitalists who 
exploited labor unduly, and the majority of responsible capitalists 
who only stooped to such practices because of unfair competition. 
But such distinctions did not prevent conservative attacks, some 
of which came from Democrats. The 1928 Democratic party nominee, 
Al Smith, told the Liberty League in 1936 that it "is all right 
with me if they want to disguise themselves as Norman Thomas or 


Karl Marx, or Lenin, or any of the rest of that bunch, but what I 


won't stand for is allowing them to march under the banner of 


Jefferson, Jackson and Clevelana."'” 


Revolutionary change -- violent or peaceful, from the left or 
right -- was commonly seen as a possibility in the 1930s. Raymond 
Moley, another member of the Brain Trust, was amazed that 
"capitalists did not understand that he [FDR] was their saviour, 
the only bulwark between them and revolution. "'" At the time 
Roosevelt took over, Representative Adolph Sabath said on the floor 
of the House, there was "a well-bottomed feeling abroad the land 


we were on the verge of revolution. #1!" 


"People won't indefinitely 
endure hunger," Harold L. Ickes wrote in his Diary, "and if we do 


not give them an opportunity to earn enough to live on, sooner or 
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later we will run the risk of revolution...." Ickes worried that 


it might become "a question of giving up a portion of our fortunes 


and saving the rest or having all of them taken away from us."'® 


One of Roosevelt's closest advisors, Harry Hopkins, received field 
reports from Lorena Hickok saying that "vast numbers" of the 
unemployed in Pennsylvania were "right on the edge", and it would 
take little "to make Communists out of them." She reported that 
communists, who "want bloodshed", were very busy in Pennsylvania 
and among midwest farmers who were forcibly stopping foreclosure 
sales. People in South Dakota, she said, felt "sheer terror."'" 
Hickok was not the only one filing such reports. One man who 
toured the southern states told Hopkins in 1934 that industrialists 


fear "possible mob action, 


In August 1933 FDR advised Paul 
Blanshard that the United States was moving toward a "new form of 
social structure.""! 

In 1933 and 1934, no one knew what this new structure would 
be. FDR had no master plan; he improvised. From the right came 
pressure for solutions that preserved traditional business 
prerogatives. From the left came pressure from Huey Long, who in 
1933 wrote Roosevelt repeatedly about redistributing wealth. 
Additional leftist pressure came from the League for Independent 
Political Action, formed in 1929, and headed by John Dewey. Dewey 
and others were mainly concerned with income distribution. 
Economist and future Senator Paul Douglas, an ally of Dewey's, 
advocated workers cooperatives along the lines of Louis Blanc and 
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Robert Owen. Some of the most disturbing pressure came from 


factory workers. 
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In 1932 about 3,000 workers marched from Detroit to Henry 
Ford's River Rouge plant in Dearborn. Police opened fire; four 
workers bodies later lay in state under a huge red banner with 
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Lenin's picture on it. In January 1933, AFL President Green told 


a Senate committee that unless the Black 30-hour bill were passed, 


2° The National Industrial 


labor would resort to a general strike.’ 
Recovery Act of 1933 affirmed labor's right to organize and bargain 
collectively with capital, but the Act failed to prevent violent 
conflicts in several states in 1934. 

"Eruption" is Irving Bernstein's word for 1934. "There 
occurred at these times strikes and social upheavals of 


extraordinary importance, drama, and violence which ripped the 


cloak of civilized decorum from society, leaving exposed naked 
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class conflict he writes. Not only were there 1,856 work 
stoppages involving 1,470,000 workers that year, but workers in 
three cities staged social upheavals, and textile workers overcame 
their many divisions to shut their industry down in 20 states. In 
other cities, streetcar workers, aided by socialist organizers, 
forced a settlement of a violent strike in Milwaukee; cab drivers 
burned 100 cabs in Philadelphia; union electrical workers pulled 
the plug on Des Moines; a two-day general strike closed Terre 
Haute; and service workers from the Waldorf-Astoria picketed 
singing the "Internationale", '” 

Toledo, Ohio in 1934 was, according to one observer, close to 
civil war. A socialist-led strike against the Auto-Lite company, 


and labor troubles at Toledo Edison, were marked by unusually high 


levels of labor solidarity (e.g. unemployed workers refused to take 
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the jobs of striking workers, and 85 of Toledo's 103 unions voted 
for a general strike), intense street-fighting, and two workers 


deaths. 


"Minneapolis in 1934," Bernstein writes, "was ripe for class 


war." Bric Sevareid, who was covering the trucking industry 


strike, returned home to find his father reading the paper and 
sputtering, "This, this -- is revolution!" Rich people made plans 
to leave town. Open battles between labor union forces and the 
well-armed employers' "Citizen's Army" broke out, subsided, then 
broke out again. Mass marches of farmers and workers recalled 
failed populist efforts to unite these two groups. On July 20 
police opened fire on pickets, killing two and wounding 67. Floyd 
Olson, the radical Democratic Farmer-Labor Governor of Minnesota 
("I am not a liberal", he said in 1934. "...I ama radical...I want 
a definite change in the system") reluctantly declared martial law. 
The trucking strike was settled with federal intervention in 
August. The leaders of the strike, Bill and Ray Dunne, were both 
socialists, though of different persuasions. So many communist 
factions vied for leadership of the strike that Minneapolis was 
said to be the only city in the country where socialites at 
cocktail parties made fine distinctions between Stalinists and 
Trotskyists. 

The third great social upheaval of 1934 was a general strike 
that, after two workers died on July 5 ("Bloody Thursday"), shut 
the city of San Francisco down. Again, labor showed unusual unity. 
Teamsters and others voted to join the Harry Bridges-led 


longshoremen in a general strike unless a settlement were reached. 
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Archbishop Hanna said over the radio that "there should be, in the 
dispensation of Christ, no conflict between class and class." With 
ports shut down all over the Pacific coast, and with Roosevelt 
rejecting employer pleas to intervene, the longshoremen, after 
great difficulty, won a victory hailed as one of the greatest in 
U.S. labor history. "The class struggle", Harry Bridges said on 
the basis of his experience, "is here. "'* 

These violent strikes, coupled with the cotton-textile strike 
by workers from Alabama to Maine, and the famed sit-down strikes 
in the automobile and other industries later in the decade, defy 
conventional pluralist analysis. Not all workers supported the 
strikes, and enough strike-breakers or "scabs" were hired to 
provoke much violence, but the unity, power, and the growth of 
unions are the outstanding characteristics of 1930s labor history. 


According to the National Bureau of Economic Research, union 


membership rose from 2,805,000 in 1933 to 8,420,000 in 1941." By 


1940, 34 per cent of manufacturing workers were organized in 
unions, as where 48 per cent of the workers in transportation, 
communications, and public utilities; 65 per cent of the building 
trades; 72 per cent of miners; 64 per cent of the clothing workers; 
32 per cent of food, liquor and tobacco workers; 34 per cent of 
leather workers. Other trades saw less union growth, but in nearly 
all areas unions made impressive gains. 1929-1941, Bernstein 
concludes with considerable understatement, was an "age of trauma" 
for American businessmen. 


Had government, as Roosevelt used to say, remained "frozen in 


the ice of its own indifference", the outcome for capitalism might 
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have been different. Roosevelt's strategy for dealing with the 
crisis was twofold: first, positive government responses to the 


emergency; second, radical-sounding class rhetoric aimed at 


privileged members of society which vented mass discontent, 


delighted ordinary people, and made many well-to-do sputter about 
"that man in the White House". 

FDR was a master attacker of members of his own class. His 
1933 Inaugural Address declaring that the "money changers have fled 
from the high seats in the temple of our civilization" tapped 
resentments toward finance capital going back to conflicts between 
Hamilton and Jefferson. His promise to restore the temple by 
applying "social values more noble than mere monetary profit" was 
made while his rich, Republican, banker Secretary of the Treasury, 
William Woodin relied on bankers and officials from the Hoover 


Administration in drafting emergency banking legislation. '™ 


When 
Huey Long's "Share the Wealth" program gained popularity, FDR sent 
his 1935 "soak-the-rich" tax plan to Congress. Linking progressive 
taxation to the "interrelation of effort" in modern society, and 
citing the production of wealth not just by individuals but by 
"people in the mass", FDR proposed inheritance and gift taxes as 
a way of “encouraging a wider distribution of wealth", "very high 
taxes" on individual incomes to allay the "unrest and a deepening 
sense of unfairness [that] are dangers to our national life", and 
a graduated tax on corporations to enhance small capital's 


competitive position. 


Huey Long's reaction when the bill was 
introduced in the Senate was, "Amen". FDR said he was prepared to 


throw "to the wolves" the 46 men with incomes over $1 million if 
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this is what it took to save capitalism. Such attitudes led 


William Randolph Hearst to attribute the tax bill to a composite 


personality: "Stalin Delano Roosevelt". '™ 


In fact, all Stalin Delano Roosevelt wanted of Long's program 
was the thunder. When Congress gutted the bill, FDR put up little 
fight. And after Long was assassinated, little was heard about 
soaking the rich. 

Still, during the 1936 campaign, with at least one-third of 
the nation in need, FDR heated-up the class rhetoric. In his 
opening campaign speech before the Democratic state convention in 
Syracuse he defended himself against charges of communism and 
leftism. Communism, he said, was a manifestation of social unrest 
that always accompanies economic distress; it was a menace that had 
to be faced, not merely denounced. He recalled 1933: law-abiding 
heads of families wondering how to get the bread in bakery windows; 
the rich building hideaways in the country against the impending 
upheaval; farmers armed with pitchforks banding together to prevent 
mortgage foreclosures; and the "powerful leaders of industry and 
banking who came to me in Washington...pleading to be saved." "We 
were against revolution," he said. "Therefore, we waged war 
against those conditions which make revolution -- against the 
inequalities and resentments that breed them." This kind of 
liberalism, he concluded, is "the protection for the far-sighted 
conservative."'» 

Just because capitalism did not create the means of its own 
destruction in a unified, radical working class does not obviate 


the importance of class for understanding the 1930s. All it means 
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is that there is no inevitable, automatic outcome of the class 


struggle. Workers were moved by powerful, if temporary and 
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imperfect, class solidarity.” 


Even voters confronted by parties 
that both supported capitalism, voters who were divided along many 
lines, showed unusually high levels of class voting in the 1930s."” 

FDR went to school on TR who, instead of crushing striking 
coal miners in 1902, forced the owners and no less a capitalist 
than J.P. Morgan to accept arbitration or face government seizure 
of the mines. When confronted by similarly explosive circumstances 
in the 1934 San Francisco general strike, FDR listened to his 
advisers Louis Howe and Frances Perkins, and stayed away, thereby 
disappointing business leaders who wanted to use the state to 
spread the conflict and break the union. By showing that the state 
was independent enough of conservative capitalists to respond 
rhetorically and programmatically to labor, FDR, like TR, helped 


cool the unusually violent, frequently class-based conflict of the 


1930s. 


Reaganomics 

The striking aspect of Ronald Reagan's presidency, in terms 
of the pluralism-class debate, is the overtness of its class 
politics. People on the left decried Reagan's policies from the 


start. 


Many supporters of Reaganomics admitted the policies' 
class biases, but defended the program as ultimately beneficial to 
all Americans. 


Unprecedented peacetime inflation in the 1970s, coupled with 


high unemployment compared with the 1950s and 1960s, and slow 
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productivity growth -- with the largest federal deficits since 


World War II -- confounded neo-Keynesian theory, and opened the 
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door to "supply-side" ideas in the 1980s." 


Reaganomics offered 
four ways of improving the economy's performance: (1) tax cuts 
favoring upper-income taxpayers; (2) spending reductions in "non- 
safety net" social programs; (3) continuation of Jimmy Carter's 
restrictive monetary policy; and (4) freeing up the economy by 
reducing government regulations. 

Reagan's tax program included a 30 percent across-the-board 
cut in the marginal tax rate over three years (subsequently scaled 
back to 25 percent), a 20 percent reduction in the 70 percent tax 
on unearned income, a cut in the tax on capital gains from 28 
percent to 20 percent, and more rapid depreciation deductions for 
corporations. The general idea was that by allowing people to keep 
more of what they earn, the incentives to save and invest would 
increase, capital formation would grow, and greater investment 
would spur economic growth. To control inflation, decrease budget 
deficits, and increase the pressure on people to work, cuts were 
made in grants to state and local governments (over half of the 
cuts were targeted on programs assisting low-income individuals), 
and in direct payments to low-income individuals and families. 
Food stamps, child nutrition, and Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children accounted for 60 percent of the savings from low-income 
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assistance programs. President Reagan recorded in his diary that 


his goal was to undo Lyndon Johnson's Great Society war on poverty, 
not Franklin Roosevelt's New Deal, but there was no masking the 


general class direction of the new initiatives. 
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Combining the tax and spending cuts, the Congressional Budget 
Office estimated that households with incomes below $10,000 would 
lose 1.2 percent of their income; households over $80,000 would 
gain 7.9 percent; households in-between would gain lower but 
appreciable amounts of income. 

Cutting taxes across-the-board always gives more tax relief 
to higher-income taxpayers, and benefits little those who pay 
little or no tax. One of the most celebrated cases of impolitic 
candor in the Reagan Administration was the admission by the 
Director of the Office of Management and Budget, David Stockman, 
that the intention of supply-side tax cuts was to benefit higher 
income people, in hopes that the benefits would in time "trickle 
down" to those below. "It's kind of hard to sell 'trickle down', 
so the supply-side formula was the only way to get a tax policy 


that was really ‘trickle down'," Stockman saia.'” 


Such comments earned Stockman a rebuke from the President, '™ 
but there was truth in the Director's comments. Citing the 


combined effects of the 1981 tax and spending cuts, the Wall Street 


Journal reported in 1982, "The rich are getting richer and the poor 


are getting poorer. ""*° This perception was shared by the American 


people. Republican pollster Richard Wirthlin recorded in February 
1982 the "predominant view that Reagan's plans favor the rich." 
Asked who benefits from economic programs, 2 percent of respondents 
said poor/lower income people, 13 percent said the middle class, 
59 percent said upper income, and 24 percent replied all people 
equally. 


Many Republicans, but not President Reagan, conceded the 
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redistributive effects of Reaganomics. Kevin Phillips links 
Reagan's policies to the "Republican party's historical role, which 
has been not simply to revitalize U.S. capitalism but to tilt 
power, policy, wealth, and income toward the richest portions of 
the population. "'4" Conservative columnist George Will observed, 
"In the Reagan years, a particular social stratum has gotten a 
lot....If Marx had been scribbling away in the Library of 
Congress...in January 1981, as Reaganites marched into Washington, 
he would have said: 'The class war is about to intensify'."' 
Michael Boskin, Chair of President Bush's Council of Economic 
Advisors, expressed in 1983 the common hope among supply-siders 
that Reagan's programs would in time benefit all Americans, but 
granted that, "Unquestionably, the Reagan economic program will 
lead to a more unequal distribution of income than would have 
resulted from a continuation of previous programs. ""9 

By 1990, as the perception grew that the 1980s had been 


especially beneficial to the rich, and talk of tax increases 


mounted, the Wall Street Journal noted "Class warfare, it seems, 


is making a comeback."'° The Journal's conclusion rested in part 


on an NBC News poll showing that if a tax increase were needed, 76 

percent of the American people favored raising taxes on upper- 

income individuals, 20 percent opposed, and 4 percent did not know. 

Since 1981, class has been regularly featured in national 
politics. To cite three examples: 

Summarizing a December 1983 Washington Post-ABC News 

poll, David Broder wrote, "America is split down the 

middle, on old-fashioned class and income lines, by the 


policy changes President Reagan and the Republicans have 
brought to Washington.""?! 
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In 1988, Michael Dukakis stressed the issue of 
"fairness", and made overt class appeals toward the end 
of his campaign against George Bush. Lee Atwater, often 
credited with masterminding Bush's 1988 campaign, 
commented, "The way to win a presidential race against 
the Republicans is to develop the class warfare issue, 
as Dukakis did at the end. To divide up the haves and 
have nots and try to reinvigorate the New Deal coalition 
and to attack."! 


In 1992, a highly publicized CBO study showing that two- 
thirds of the growth in pre-tax family income from 1977 
to 1989 went to the wealthiest one percent of American 
families, drove Bill Clinton "crazy", according to his 
press secretary. The study "proved a point he had been 
trying to make for months." The New York Times 
described Bill Clinton's 1992 campaign as_ follows: 
"Pushing his new class-oriented attack that President 
Bush secretly plans to 'devastate America's middle class 
and its workers' to pay for tax cuts favoring the rich, 
Bill Clinton today accused the President of pursuing 
economic policies that would force him to gut Social 
Security." 


Conclusion 


What do pluralism and class analysis have to say about such 
issues? 


Pluralism has little to say. Mainstream political science 


finds many topics interesting; class is not usually among then. 


Economics takes class more seriously, and so do sociology and 
history. Economists are in the forefront of national debates over 
Reaganomics, equality, managing or not managing the economy, and 
the like. Political science is, paradoxically, only marginally 
relevant to understanding some of the most important political 
issues in American history and contemporary politics. 

Critics of capitalism and of Reaganomics often emphasize 


inequality. For Marx, capitalism was objectionable not primarily 
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because of inequality but because: (1) under capitalisn, 
everything, including human labor, is a commodity; and (2) because 
capitalists, who control the means of production, extract surplus 
labor from those who do the actual work of production. Capital, 
Marx wrote, “obtains this surplus labor without an equivalent, and 
in essence it is always forced labor -- no matter how much it may 


— If income 


seem to result from free contractual agreement.' 
inequality were Marx's main problem with capitalism, more equality 
would be enough to save the system. Yet, Marx argues, "in 


proportion as capital accumulates, the lot of the labourer, be his 


payment high or low, must grow worse, "'°6 This is so because 


capitalism is a coercive system that undermines the independence 
and vitiates the humanity of its subjects, thus destroying any 
prospect for a truly democratic capitalist society. 

Although Marx did not base his objection to capitalism on 
inequality, inequality is inescapable in capitalism. Whatever else 
capital and labor are, they are, in normal times, not equal. As 
long as the economic pie expands under capitalism, so as to make 
credible the promise that a rising if unequal tide will lift all 
(or nearly all) boats, capitalism may withstand radical attacks. 
But when this, the cornucopia solution to class conflict, falters, 
capitalism is at risk. In between systemic crises, the class 
struggle revolves around how much government control should be 
placed on the "market" in the interest of those too weak to compete 
effectively, and on how to protect public interests not well-served 
by unregulated capitalism. 


These issues are different than the climatic class struggle 
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envisioned by Marx in his more exuberant moods, but they involve 


class conflicts fraught with significance for the maintenance of 
the system. Capitalism and economic inequality worried Madison, 
Jefferson, the workers and farmers and independent producers 
displaced by capitalism, McKinley, Hanna, Croly, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, New Deal leaders, critics of 
Reaganomics, and many, many others. Clearly, Marx's theory of 
capitalism as a volatile production system with built-in 
disparities of power (and rewards) is pertinent to U.S. history and 
politics. 

Which theory of class, Weberian or Marxian, most applies to 
the United States? Weberians see so many diverse indicators of 
class, and so blur the meaning of class, that class is reduced to 
a nominal category. The Weberian theory of class is more a source 
of arguments against Marx than a coherent theory of social class. 

Marxian class analysis is frequently dismissed on the grounds 
that groups, not classes, dominate American politics; that class 
consciousness is so weak in the United States that it is usually 
overwhelmed by other sources of cleavage; and that Marxism is a 
form of economic determinism which cannot cope with the complexity 
of American politics. 

Marx was acutely aware of divisions within classes, and of 
beliefs that undercut class unity. He saw the lower middle class, 
small manufacturers, shopkeepers, and farmers as struggling with 
large capital to save themselves as fractions of the middle class. 
Marx exhorted workers of all lands to unite, and he worked mightily 


toward this end, but he continually encountered racial, ethnic, 
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nationalistic, religious and other barriers. The division of labor 
was an especially mighty force against worker unity. Group and 
sub-class ties are best seen, from the Marxian perspective, not as 
evidence against class, but as obstacles preventing the full 
prosecution of class conflict. 

Marx is often faulted for predicting the division of 
capitalist societies into two antagonistic classes, one of which, 
labor, was fated to overthrow capital, abolish private property, 
and establish socialism. This reading of Marx is widely believed, 
and will not be dislodged easily. Yet it is based on only a 
partial reading of Marx, and rejections of Marx based on it are 
only weakly founded on his work. 

Marx did claim (rightly) that capitalism dispossessed the many 
from ownership and control of the means of production, concentrated 
power in the hands of capitalists and their associates, and 
involved a structural conflict between those who buy labor power 
and those who sell it. But precisely how this conflict got worked 
out in diverse societies was a matter of history, not abstract 
laws. Marx went so far as to criticize David Ricardo for naively 
taking the antagonism of class interests as a social law of nature 
without considering the fact that every historical period has laws 
of its own."” 

Marx first predicted proletarian revolution in 1843, when he 
was 25; he and Engels first wrote about the proletariat being 
compelled to abolish private property two years later in The Holy 


Family. After the failure of the 1848-1849 revolutions, Marx was 


exiled to London. In 1850 he obtained a ticket to the reading room 
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of the British Museum where he completed his mature research on 
capitalism. When the Paris workers revolt was defeated in the 
summer of 1850, Marx concluded that, barring economic collapse, a 
successful immediate proletarian revolution was impossible. 

The distinction between the "early" and "later" Marx is often 
overdone, but with respect to class polarization, there is an 
important difference between the early and later work. Marx's 
later work rejects the "“immiseration of the proletariat" thesis, 
explains how labor's financial lot under capitalism may in absolute 
terms improve, and predicts the emergence of a new middle class 


standing between capitalists and workers.’ 


Asked in 1880 by 
American journalist John Swinton what he saw for the future, Marx, 


upon reflection, answered not with the optimistic predictions of 


his youth but with one word: "Struggle." This is one Marxian 


prediction amply borne out by history. 

Economic inequality was, for Marx, insufficient for 
revolution. Revolutionary class politics required people divided 
into antagonistic positions in the mode of production, separate 
class cultures, awareness of conflicting interests with other 
classes, links across local and regional lines, and a well- 


developed political organization. '© 


Marx hoped and expected that 
the fusion of these elements would destroy capitalism in the United 
States; he also thought that in the U.S. this might occur 
peacefully. Clearly, he was mistaken on both counts. 

Where Marxism goes wrong when applied to the United States 


generates endless debate, but it is doubtful that the explanation 


lies in the weakness of American class consciousness. A 
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comprehensive survey of evidence shows that "Americans are 


amazingly clear on the shape of the American class system and their 


place within se" Not only do Americans recognize class 


divisions, they have done so for many decades, and with perceptions 
as clear as the British, who are often supposed to be especially 


class conscious. 


True, Marx expected and hoped that workers 
would overcome their differences and organize along class lines. 
Their failure fully to do so, however, is probably best explained 
by the aforementioned cornucopia solution, the fact that despite 
tough resistance large numbers of workers fought for and attained 
middle class incomes, and by cultural values supportive of an 
ideology favoring capitalism. Changes in all of these, plus 
changes in class consciousness, are likely needed for a serious 
challenge to capitalism. 


However flawed Marx's expectations, it would seem, on the 


historical evidence, that a theory of society which acknowledges 


the existence and importance of classes as well as groups offers 


a more powerful explanation of America than a theory of groups that 


Sslights the importance of class. Indeed, if "Marx the heretic"'® 


is ever admitted to mainstream discourse, class may prove to be as 
significant to understanding American history and politics as 


Frederick Jackson Turner once claimed for the frontier. 
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ABSTRACT 


As information technology becomes more commonplace in higher 
education, faculty members in various fields find themselves 
relying on available network resources for valuable information in 
their areas of specialization. There is a wealth of information to 
be found in the networks for different fields of study. In this 
paper I would like to address the various sources of information 
which the political scientist can rely on and make use of via 
electronic mail. I will take a look at what network sources are 
available, where they can be found, what to do to get to them, how 
to use them, what sources to make use of in order to obtain maximum 
information. I will also address the question of how they can be 
incorporated in various courses and how useful they can be to the 
individual faculty member who chooses to invest some time in 
learning about these resources. 


INTRODUCTION. 


When BITNET was introduced into the University of Wisconsin - La 
Crosse campus five years ago, it got off on a slow start. People had 
to learn to use it. Documentation had to be developed. Training 
sessions had to be held. Now that BITNET, INTERNET and WISCNET are 
available on campus, the main concern is how to bring whatever 
wonderful resources they possess into the various classrooms. 


Aside from the usual uses that have been made of it in terms of 
internal communications, not too many faculty members have devised 
ways to incorporate it into their courses. Over the past year though, 
more and more faculty members are discovering that it can be an 
effective means for communicating with their students as well as 
colleagues from other institutions. It can also be a means of 
encouraging their students to increase and improve their writing 
skills without their actually being conscious of it. It can also be 
an effective means of getting students to communicate with their peers 
from other countries. Thus, electronic mail has been an effective 
venue for an institution's trilateral goals of trying to bring 
together computing, writing and internationalizing the curriculum 
(Manrique, 1990[g]}). 


This paper takes a look at the various uses that political 
science faculty can have with electronic mail in fulfilling these 
goals. I will describe its uses in courses like American National 
Government, Global Issues, Women and Politics, Comparative Politics 
and Asian Government and Politics and the various area studies 
courses. The paper will focus on some of the advantages and 
disadvantages of using electronic mail in specific courses. With the 
help of student responses to end of the semester evaluation surveys, 
this paper will hopefully will show where it has been quite successful 
in implementing institutional goals. It will also show some of the 
pitfalls that accompany such a non-traditional method of delivering 
education. I hope to be able to suggest ways to incorporate 
electronic mail in other courses through the various resources that 
are out there in "netland" in order to make the computing learning 
experience more exciting if only students and faculty members were 
aware of their existence. This means discussing LISTSERVS on BITNET, 
Telnetting into different campus libraries via the INTERNET and poking 
into resources such as the Dow Jones News Retrieval service and the 
Cleveland Freenet for USA Today headline news. With these resources 
on hand for faculty members, it is hoped that they can broaden their 
students' perspectives on various issues whatever their subject 
matter. 


ON A MISSION POSSIBLE. 


I have considered it my mission over the past four years to 
disseminate information on the wonders of the networks through 
various fora. One way of course is to engage in publication of book 
chapters and articles that highlight the various uses of the network. 
One of the most satisfying experiences of the past year has been to 
be part of an effort to produce a book entitled Computer Mediated 
Communication (CMC) and the On-Line Classroom currently being 
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published by Hampton Press and due to come out in three volumes by the 
end of the year. The book chapter I wrote which was co-authored with 
Harry Gardiner takes a look at "Computer Mediated Communications in 
Political Science and Psychology", (Manrique[h] and Gardiner, 1993) 
parts of which have served as inspiration for this submission to the 
APSA's annual meeting. But the most unusual aspect of this 
publication is the fact that it was done entirely via electronic mail. 
The call for chapters last summer started out as a call in one of the 
LISTSERV lists that I belong to. I submitted an abstract which was 
one of 30 accepted out of 90 that were proposed. The editors of the 
list set up a LISTSERVER called CMCBOOK where chapter authors were 
automatically made a part of the list. All communications were made 
via that list regarding chapter guidelines, chapter deadlines, 
questions about format, questions about footnoting, sharing completed 
chapters for comment by peers. It was quite exciting to be working 
with people I have not met face to face before and to have completed 
this project as quickly as we have so that by the end of this summer 
the publisher would have the proofs ready for individual authors to 
approve. 


The second way I have disseminated information about the network 
is through articles written for various journals and periodicals. Two 
of the more recent ones which have generated interest in the Political 
Science field are "Internetworking Resources for Political Scientists 
which came out in the December 1992 Issue of PS: Political Science and 
Politics and "Internetworking Resources for Wisconsin Political 
Scientists" which came out in the Spring 1993 issue of the Wisconsin 
Political Scientist. I have accumulated responses and questions about 
the use of electronic mail and listservers in my MAILER and I have 


been faithfully responding to those who have made inquiries of me with 
regards to the network, including a very recent one who has said he 
had been using it since it came out in PS. (A copy of one inquiry is 
attached as Appendix A) 


A third manner of delivering this message about the value of the 
networks is by undertaking presentations in fora such as this. I was 
introduced to the power of conference presentations when I attended 
my first Special Interest Group for University and College Computing 
Services (SIGUCCS) in 1989 while working for Academic Computing. I 
saw the void in training and disseminating the use of network 
resources to faculty and used the opportunity to develop my own 
materials and papers in giving presentations about various network 
resources. Contacts at various University of Wisconsin system 
institutions made requests for me to come to their campuses and give 
lectures and workshops for their faculty in the many ways to 
incorporate network resources in their various fields of study. Thus, 
I have given presentations at UW-Eau Claire, UW-Stevens Point, UW- 
Oshkosh and UW-Madison and have even appeared in a system video 
presentation explaining the value of the network to the Board of 
Regents. Some of the more interesting titles of presentations are "A 
Multicultural Internet" and "Teaching with a Net", the last one 
generating a letter from the University of Wisconsin - Stout's 
director of International Programs and a Political Science faculty 
requesting for materials that could help him incorporate this in his 
International Relations course and in his work as Director of 
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International Programs. Of course, my Own campus was the last to 
realize the value of such a resource. It has only been the last year 
and a half that I have been giving workshops to faculty in various 
departments gearing the resources to their own fields of 
specialization, i.e. business, psychology, women's studies, Asian 
American studies. And this summer I have even expanded to another 
venue for disseminating information out of the belief that starting 
them out young is the best way to get them. I have done a College for 
Kids session on Electronic Mail for Winona State University and the 
kids had a blast. Future presentations include one for the 
International Society for Technology in Education entitled "Taking an 
Electronic Carpet Ride: A Whole New World via Electronic Mail" to be 
done in Dallas, Texas in November 1993. 


The abovementioned methods have provided a sense of satisfaction 
that the word is being circulated regarding the valuable resources 
that are out in the networks. However, that which gives the most 
satisfaction is the ability to use electronic mail and internetworking 
capabilities in my own political science classes as a means of 
reaching out to my students who find themselves rather restricted by 
the classroom situation. So we come into class, discuss things but 
what do we do with what we learn afterwards? Students have found it 
a valuable way of communicating their thoughts and ideas with me and 
with each other beyond the classroom. (Appendix B and C attached) 
This paper will describe how I have made it possible for my students 
in Asian Government and Politics, Global Issues, Comparative Politics, 
and Women and Politics and, in the future, my students in American 
Government and Middle Eastern Government and Politics to avail of 
external resources that have opened their eyes to a whole new world 
out there. 


ALL THOSE NETS. 


There many kinds of network available to the academic. Many 
states such as California, Minnesota, Illinois have statewide networks 
that interconnect the various campuses throughout the state. The 
state of Wisconsin has WiscNet which is a high-speed computer network 
that connects the University of Wisconsin System campuses and many of 
the private academic institutions in the state. The purpose of this 
interconnectedness is "to advance education, research and public 
service by assisting in the exchange of information among research and 
educational institutions by means of high-speed data communication 
techniques, and to assist those institutions in gaining access to 
scientific and educational resources" (Raleigh). Thus our WiscNet 
links in the state in turn links us to regional, national and 
international computer networks such as BITNET and the INTERNET. 


BITNET is a network of mini or mainframe computers connecting 
many universities and colleges allowing for a mail store and forward 
capability. The INTERNET is also a collection of networks which makes 
use of the TCP/IP protocols for exchanging information. Depending on 
which one an institution is linked to, one can have access to various 
BITNET and INTERNET listservers. 
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LISTSERVERS are host computer centers which distribute electronic 
mail and files either by subscription or by single request. There are 
hundreds of listservers set up for all types of topics. A listserver 
can be a storehouse of information for various topics. 


SO WHAT DO WE DO WITH ALL THOSE NETS? 
The Asian Government and Politics Experience. 


Learning about the wonderful world of networks out there can tend 
to be quite overwhelming as some of my students may have experienced 
the very first time I tried to introduce my "paperless" Asian 
Government and Politics course four years ago. It is interesting 
though how some of the student comments after four years about putting 
outlines and notes out in the network give voice to what I was trying 
to do then with little success. I have learned a lot of lessons since 
then just based on positive and negative feedback that my students 
have provided. 


Instituting electronic mail communication on an international 
level has its positive effects and negative results. Students who 
completed the course had mixed experiences, from major success 
stories, e.g. continuing friendships with original contacts from other 
countries, to those who experienced frustration because they were 
unable to make any contacts at all using electronic mail. Thus, some 
were grateful for the experience because it was enriching for them and 
others were resentful because it presented them with a negative 
experience. 


An instructor who tries to implement this, especially on an 
international level, must be made aware of possible frustration. 
Certain conditions will not be within the instructor's control such 
as the ability or willingness of individuals on the other side to 
respond to one's students. This initial experience, however, was 
valuable because it provided lessons to be learned for future 
implementation. 


It should be recognized that many college students, unlike their 
elementary and secondary school counterparts, often get turned off by 
the mere thought of facing a computer. It helps when the instructor 
trying to introduce the computing component in the course is computer 
literate and is relaxed and confident about incorporating it in the 
curriculum (Manrique, 1990[b]). Thus, the instructor should make an 
effort to learn e-mail and not just throw the students to the computer 
center for help when they have problems. 


That which I find most valuable about being part of "netland", 
and which I hope my students get to realize even if it is semesters 
after my class, is the fact that it allows them to connect to various 
resources all over the world. How do I show them the capabilities of 
the network? Early in the semester, usually two or three weeks into 
it, I hold a laboratory session to introduce electronic mail and the 
internet to the classes. Each person is provided with an account. 
I make available a distribution list for everyone so that from the 
outset they can send messages to each other. I provide them with 
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step-by-step instructions on what to do and what the capabilities of 
our system are (Manrique, "Quick and Dirty"). And during that session 
they are able to tap into libraries all over the country and all over 
the world by TELNETting to various sites that I list for them 
(Appendix D). Students find that "poking into the internet" is such 
a lot of fun. I also provide them with telnet addresses for USA Today 
headline news and the Dow Jones News Retrieval Service which students 
find very valuable in terms of information not only for my class but 
for their other classes as well (Appendix E). Depending on the 
course, I have asked students to correspond with students from other 
countries about political experiences so stories of “examination 
hell", "relationships", "Mt. Pinatubo's eruption" and others have been 
traded over the networks internationally. 


It is best to get the students into the computer lab two or three 
weeks into the semester rather than during the first week because it 
becomes less threatening. In this way, students are not going to 
think the focus of the course is computing. After all, computing via 
electronic mail is merely a component of the course, a supplementary 
tool for learning. Students would better realize the value of what 
they were learning if they were eased into it, became immersed in it 
during the entire semester and discovered for themselves what a fun 
thing it is to engage in. Thus, the instructor will need to work on 
sustaining student interest throughout the semester and should not 
relegate the learning to just that one lab session. I have found it 
valuable to encourage students to use e-mail by providing extra credit 
to those who obtain the take home essay questions portion of the exam 
via electronic mail and those who choose to send in their responses 
via e-mail as well, for example. 


It is also helpful to solicit support from our Academic Computing 
Services staff who may be more than willing to provide training and 
documentation for faculty. Having been once a member of the Academic 
Computing Services staff has helped me with the inside knowledge of 
the workings of our computer system. Some of the computer center 
documentation I had written myself and have therefore been able to 
gear them towards the needs of my courses and students. A written 
handout consisting of introductions to our VAX system, to electronic 
mail, a list of potential persons to contact, and telnet addresses to 
try are made available to the students. It helps to have a prepared 
list of contacts rather than ask students to look for contacts 
themselves. I have discovered that there are a lot of people in 
netland who are more than willing to help in efforts such as these as 
I had discovered recently when I made a call for help for people 
willing to correspond with my College for Kids participants. The kids 
were so excited about receiving mail from New Mexico, New York, 
California and even Australia. 


Students were encouraged to send messages to me and to each other 
throughout the semester. My availability permitted students to get 
comfortable in using the facility. After they had proven themselves 
successful, and armed with the list of contacts, they were ready to 
venture into the world. Students were encouraged to send messages to 
several people assuring that at least one person would respond to 
them. 
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It was helpful to get students conferring on specific topics. For 
example, some of the topics covered in the Asia course were: various 
holiday celebrations, election procedures, and veneration of the 
emperor. One student was going through LSATs (Law School Admissions 
Test) at the time that she was corresponding with a girl from Japan. 
The Japanese girl named Naoko was also going through entrance 
examinations at that time and so the two of them discussed their own 
versions of "examination hell". 


Thus, the facility has to be introduced through training and 
documentation, support has to be provided to the students who struggle 
through the learning process, some structure in their correspondences 
with each other also needs to be imposed to make all of this a 
worthwhile experience. 


USING THOSE LISTSERVERS. 


I have also found listservers to be valuable sources of 
information for my students. I have disseminated issues of the China 
News Digest to keep them posted about daily occurrences in China which 
they would never read about in the La Crosse Tribune. During the 1992 
Presidential campaign I had appraised them of the status of the 
Clinton, Bush and Perot campaigns through information I had from 
network lists dedicated to these candidates. Those who wanted more 
detail on specific agenda issues and where a particular candidate 
stood were provided with such information. Group projects to hold a 
mock debate and mock election on campus certainly benefitted from 
information obtained from these listservers. 


I have encouraged students to go to the network for information 
that may not be readily accessible from our own library. Thus, when 
the XVII Arrowhead Model UN was to be held on our campus, I had 
assigned my students to work in groups to represent a country. One of 
the groups had Greece and could not find much information from 
internal sources so I sent them out to the network to find information 
and they found a woman from Greece who provided them with what they 
needed. 


What I usually try to do is to cull from one of these listservers 
(LISTSERV@BITNIC.BITNET) the topics that I think would be of interest 
to a specific field, in this case an Asian Government and Politics 
course: 


Net-wide ID Full address List title 


AJBS-L@NCSUVM Association of Japanese Business Studies List 

APNET-L APNET-L@JPNSUTOO Asia Pacific Network 

BUDDHA-L BUDDHA-L@ULKYVM Buddhism Discussion Group 

BUDDHIST BUDDHIST@JPNTOHOK Forum on Indian and Buddhist Studies 
BUDDHIST@JPNTUVMO Forum on Indian and Buddhist Studies 

CHINA CHINA@PUCC Chinese Studies list 

CHINA-ND CHINA-ND@KENTVM China News Digest (US News) 

CHINA-NN CHINA-NN@ASUACAD China News Digest (Global News) 

CHINA-NT CHINA-NT@UGA China-Net (The Coordination Network for IFCSS 
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CHINANET 
CNC-L 
CND-EP 
CND-OSU 
INDIANWS 
J-FOOD-L 
JAPAN 
PAKISTAN 
SEANET~-L 
TAMIL-L 


CHINANET@TAMVM1 
CNC-L@UVVM 
CND-EP@IUBVM 


CHINANET: Networking In China 

China News (Canada) 

China News Digest - Europe/Pacific 
CND-OSU@OHSTVMA CND-OSU China News Service for Eastern USA 
INDIANWS@PCCVM The India List (NeWS) 

J-FOOD-L@JPNKNU10 Japanese food & culture discussion list 
JAPAN@FINHUTC Info-Japan 


PAKISTAN@ASUACAD Pakistan News Service 
SEANET-L@NUSVM 
TAMIL-L@DHDURZ1 


Southeast Asian Studies List 
TAMIL-L Tamil Studies 


A more general list that one can choose discussion groups from is as 


follows: 


Net-wide ID 


AFRICA-L 
AFROAM-L 
AMNESTY 
ASA-L 
BALT-L 


CANADA~-L 
CANALC 
CANALC-D 
CELTIC-L 
CENTAM~-L 
CHILE-L 


CHILENET 


EC 
ECONOMY 
GLOSAS-L 
GOVDOC-L 
GRANT-L 
GRANTS-L 
HUNGARY 
JEM 
JEP-BB 
MCLR-L 
PEACE 
POLCOMM 
POLI-SCI 
RUSSIA 
RUSSIAN 
SM-LADB 
STATEPOL 
TUNISNET 
UN 
WMST-L 


Full address List title 

AFAM-L@UMCVMB African-American Research 

AFRICA-L@BRUFPB FORUM PAN-AFRICA 

AFROAM-L@TEMPLEVM African american issues in higher education 
AMNESTY@JHUVM Amnesty International list 

ASA-L@TAMVM1 African Students Association Discussion List 
BALT-L@UBVM (Peered) Baltic Republics Discussion List 
BALT-L@UKACRL (Peered) Baltic Republics Discussion List 
CANADA-L@MCGILL1 Canadian Issues Forum 

CANALC@YORKVM1 Canadian Association for Latin American and C 
CANALC-D@YORKVM1 Latin American and Caribbean Digest from CANA 
CELTIC-L@IRLEARN CELTIC-L - The Celtic Culture List. 
CENTAM-L@UBVM Central America Discussion List 
CHILE-L@PURCCVM Discussion regarding Chile 

CHILE-L@UCHCECVM Informaciones y Cultura acerca de CHILE. 
CHILENET@UCHCECVM (Peered) Lista de Informaciones para la Red A 
CHILENET@UTFSM (Peered) Lista de Informaciones para la Red A 
EC@INDYCMS European Community 

ECONOMY@TECMTYVM Economic Problems in Less Developed Countries 
GLOSAS-L@UOTTAWA GLObal Systems Analysis and Simulation List 
GOVDOC-L@UALTAVM (Peered) Discussion of Government Document Is 
GRANT-L@UA1VM OSP Funding Alert List 

GRANTS-L@JHUVM NSF Grants & Contracts Bulletin Board Bitnet 
HUNGARY @UCSBVM Hungarian Discussion List 

JEM@MITVMA Jewish Electronic Mail Conference 
JEP-BB@CSEARN Networking for universities in central Slovak 
MCLR-L@MSU MIDWEST CONSORTIUM FOR LATINO RESEARCH 
PEACE@INDYCMS Peace studies 

POLCOMM@RPIECS Study of political communication 
POLI-SCI@RUTVM1 Political Science Digest 

RUSSIA@INDYCMS Russia & her neighbors 

RUSSIAN@ASUACAD Russian Language Issues 

SM-LADB@UNMVM Latin America Data Base 

STATEPOL@UMAB Politics in the American States 
TUNISNET@PSUVM The Tunisia Network 

UN@INDYCMS United Nations 

WMST-L@UMDD Women's Studies List 


As one can see from this short collection there are discussion 
lists for all kinds of topics. 


There are thousands more out that 
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from various institutions that have put up their own listservers. 
In order to get a complete list of the one that can be found 
through the BITNIC.BITNET server send an electronic mail message 
addressed to: LISTSERV@BITNIC.BITNET and in the body of the 
message type the following command: SEND LIST GLOBAL. Be prepared 
for a hugh text file that would cover the latest listing of 
discussion groups available via this BITNET site. 


In International Relations and Global Issues. 


If one will note from the list a wide range of topics are 
covered by the networks. Some cover a broad area and general 
topics such as Women's Studies and the United Nations list. One 
can also subscribe to the AMNESTY and ECONOMY lists in order to 
find out what is going on in developing countries politically and 
economically. Some cover specific countries in Asia such as those 
that cover India, China, Pakistan and other parts of the world such 
as Russia, Canada, Chile. Others provide news services that keep 
one up to date with what is going on in each of these countries 
sometimes on a daily basis so that one can monitor news as it 
happens as in the example of History Professor from the University 
of Wisconsin-Eau Claire who monitored the Soviet coup through a 
Baltic states list (Oberly). I often use the China News Digest to 
help me monitor what is going on in China and other countries in 
Asia and feed such news to my students in the Asian Government and 
Politics and Global Issues courses in order to get them interested 
in global issues and events [Manrique, 199l[a], p. 218]. 


In American National Government and Politics. 


As previously mentioned, during the 1993 presidential campaign 
I obtained information about candidates' stands on issues from the 
BUSH, CLINTON and PEROT lists. Now that the campaign is over and 
the new administration is in place there are several interesting 
lists to belong to depending on the side of the fence one happens 
to be sitting on. For the "outs" a Republican list called REPUB-L 
has served as a venue for scrutinizing the administration's 
appointments and policies. There are even three lists dedicated to 
Rush Limbaugh, RUSH, RUSH-L and LIMBAUGH. For those who are "in" 
the administration, one of the vehicles for getting the message out 
to a large audience is through the networks. Thus we find efforts 
in all branches of government to make documents available to the 
public. The presidential branch of government makes available a 
few addresses to be used to make contact with the President and 
Vice-President of the United States. These are: 
PRESIDENT@WHITEHOUSE.GOV; VICE. PRESIDENT@WHITEHOUSE. GOV; and 
CLINTON-INFO@CAMPAIGN92.ORG. In order to get a summary of White 
House releases and schedules one can subscribe to a list that will 
automatically forward those summaries. Send a subscription to the 
address: ALMANAC@ESUSDA.GOV with the following message in the body 
of the text: SUBSCRIBE WH-SUMMARY. When I find any of the 
postings in these lists interesting and useful for students to know 
I circulate or forward a copy to members of my classes through my 
own internal distribution list. I then have students give me and 
each other feedback on the comments being made out on the network. 
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Several members of Congress including Representative Newt 
Gingrich are part of an experiment to get Congress on line as well 
so that our representatives are more in touch with their 
constituents (who know how to use the computer). The address to 
use to contact members of Congress is: CONGRESS@HR.HOUSE.GOV and 
with that one can keep in touch with the legislative branch of 
government. 


The judicial branch of government is accessible via the 
networks as well. Supreme Court rulings in ASCII files are 
available at this FTP (file transfer protocol) site FTP.CWRU.EDU 
and a law network with judicial information and catalogs can be 
found at the TELNET site: SPARC-1.LAW.COLUMBIA.EDU or by using the 
Internet Protocol (IP) address TELNET 128.59.176.78 in order to get 
in. 


One of the lists that has provided me with valuable 
information from South East Asia is SEANET-L. It is a place one 
can go to for information. It is a place that provides information 
to such an extent that there was one time that the abstracts and 
proceedings of a conference on the Philippines held in Australia 
last summer was posted in that list in segments. What a wonderful 
way to keep up with current research about one's native country! 


For Women and Politics. 


Some lists like the Women's Studies list has been a useful 
resource for me especially in the preparation of a new course and 
one I have never taught before. The list provides a syllabi 
exchange service so that one can find out how others have structure 
introductory as well as more specialized courses in Women's Studies 
through the list. People go to the list for information about the 
best texts to use in Women's Studies courses. Conference listings 
have been helpful for professional growth and development. I have 
used such postings in the appropriate lists to make announcements 
about a National Asian American Conference we hosted at La Crosse 
and a call for participants to a Hunger and Debt Institute 
sponsored by Winona State University. I will once again use the 
services of the network to make a call for participants at a 
Curriculum Development Institute on Women and Issues of Development 
to be held in April 1994. Thus, the lists serve as a major avenue 
for disseminating information. 


Calls for papers, collaborative writing efforts, and job 
openings are posted in the list as well. In fact, quite recently 
the Chronicle of Higher Education was brought into the network with 
the address CHRONICLE@MERIT.EDU and this service summarizes the 
major articles of the Chronicle as well as has the job openings 
listing that the paper copy carries. 


When major issues are brought to the fore, such as when the 
Clarence Thomas - Anita Hill hearings were held and when the Rodney 
King trial and ensuing California riots took place, a discussion of 
the various points and issues took place among the subscribers to 
the lists like XCULT-L and WMST-L. Even discussions of the 
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implications of movies like "The Crying Game" and books like 
"Backlash" are held in the list. The nomination of Jocelyn Elders 
for the Surgeon General position has been a recent item of 
discussion by list participants. The formation of a Toni Morrison 
Society was also a recent posting in the list. Thus, the lists 
serve as a fountain of information as well. 


In general, in order to obtain access to any of these lists 
one needs to have access to one's institution's main computers and 
have an account with that computer. Then the individual will need 
to subscribe to the lists of interest to him/her. To subscribe to 
any of these lists one needs to send an electronic mail message to 
LISTSERV@BITNIC.BITNET or the listserver that houses’ that 
discussion list that one is interested in, i.e. 
LISTSERV@UMDD.BITNET for the WMST-L. In the body of the message 
type in only the command SUB WMST-L (you can substitute the name of 
any list that you wish to join in this spot. I have chosen to use 
the Women's Studies list as an example) Cecilia Manrique (and you 
substitute your first and last name here so that the listserver 
recognizes you as the subscriber). Thus, the full body of the text 
should read: 


SUB WMST-L Cecilia Manrique 


Some lists are more active than others so be prepared to 
either not receive too much mail traffic or be overwhelmed by a lot 
of messages which can average in the hundreds a day. If you find 
that a list gets to be overwhelming for you and some of the 
discussions are not to your advantage you can unsubscribe to the 


list by sending a message to the same listserver with the message: 
UNSUB WMST-L Cecilia Manrique and this should take you out of the 
list. Reading your mail conscientiously and screening them like 
you would ordinary junk mail would allow you to keep your account 
in order. 


WHERE TO GO FOR HELP. 


The network user's first recourse is usually to find the 
"experts" in the field who can point them to the use of their own 
system. Most institutions have computing centers and some may even 
have a department dedicated to academic computing, an arm of the 
center that services the needs of faculty who wish to incorporate 
computing in their courses. These members of the staff should be 
able to help one unravel the mysteries of the individual system 
they have in their institution in order to obtain the links to 
these various networks. Members of the staff should be able to 
point out to the faculty member what is possible or not possible 
within their given areas of specialization. 


Once one gets into the network, one will find that there are 
a lot of friendly people out there who are more than willing to 
help a colleague in need of guidance. One of my first and foremost 
embarrassing experiences in the list was sending a subscription 
notice not to the listserver but to every member of the discussion 
group which was not my intention. A couple of messages were sent 
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to me informing me of my folly. I learned my lesson and was not 
discouraged by it. I still belong to many lists. And I am still 
willing to learn. 


Two valuable sources of information for me within the network 
come from: 1) Scott Yanoff who constantly updates existing TELNET 
and FTP sites and provides that information almost on a monthly 
basis through a posting in the network and 1) an academic listing 
of discussion groups relevant to political science by Diane Kovacs 
who has compiled this list from A (Anthropology) to Z (Zoology). 


The ability to make use of what is on the network is limited 
only by one's imagination and one's willingness to explore. I have 
found this an effective way to draw my students out of learning 
merely from books which are often outdated into learning from what 
transpires around them. It allows them then to be more confident of 
critically taking a look at the reliability of sources that are fed 
to them through various media. As an exercise I let my students 
experience the various aspects of what is available on the network. 
This is done during one computer session I hold a few weeks into 
the semester. I help them in whatever way I can to make use of 
these resources not only in my course but in other courses as well. 
In fact I encourage them to constantly provide me with feedback 
about how they and I are doing during the course of the semester. 
For the most part students are awed by the new experience. Some 
take to it willingly especially when they have a positive 
experience with the computers and others fall by the wayside if 
they cannot get the system to function for them. 


STUDENT FEEDBACK. 


I have made it a point to obtain feedback from students 
regarding the use of internet resources in the course. A short 
survey is handed to them at the end of the semester in order to 
gauge their reaction to the activities that I have made them 
undertake. It is also my way of determining what works and what 
does not in order to tailor my activities for the following 
semester. (Survey instrument attached as APPENDIX F). 


The results that will be used here are those of the spring 
semester 1993 for the courses POL 202 Global Issues and POL 205 
Women and Politics. I have chosen to aggregate quantifiable 
responses although there seems to be a marked difference in the 
receptivity to the use of the internet resources between the two 
classes with the students in Global Issues taking more to it than 
those in Women and Politics. 


When asked if they had used electronic mail at all after the 
initial exercise in class at the beginning of the semester, 59% 
answered in the affirmative and 41% said they did not. When asked 
why they went ahead and continued to use the facility the following 
responses were gathered: (samples of those responses have been 
reproduced here without much editing in order to preserve the 
authenticity of the responses) 
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I enjoy using e mail. I checked headlines and sent mail 
messages. 

To communicate with others and to gather information. 
To talk to my mom in Madison and easier way of 
communication with others. 

Although I didn't use it often, it was nice to have when 
I needed for communication and knowledge/information 
purposes. 

Great way to communicate 

It was easy and I got to write back and forth to you and 
my friends! 

To send my computer programs to my c-s teacher. 

I had a management class which used E-mail a lot. 

Love it! Got an open channel that was fun- should tell 
class about it. 

To respond to a letter from Betsy, and to contact you 
over a certain matter. 

To write to a friend at MSU. I also wrote to a few people 
in class as well as looking at the ws. info on it. 

I checked my mail every now and then. I didn't send any 
more messages. I guess I didn't have anything to say. 
It was beneficial when I had a question or needed to 
relay a message to my UN group. It also helped me obtain 
extra credit points. 

To check out the late scores of sporting events on the 
west coast that were not included in the morning papers. 
To talk to my friends at other schools, and at this 
school, to get news off other sources, to do assignments 
on, and I started a bootleg-music trade between myself 
and Iowa city. 

I used it to get extra credit for this test, and it is an 
easy way to talk to you(prof.) 

I thought it was worthwhile. 

It was an easy way of communication and was free of 
interruptions. It was also fun to see what messages were 
sent to me. 

Because it was fast, easy, and I liked to use it. 

Yes. I found it particularly interesting and a neat way 
to confer with classmates and to keep up with the news 
from around the world. 

To read wire services, sports info, daily news. 

It was fun and it was an easy way to get messages to you 
or the class. 

It was a good way to read the paper. I also have a friend 
in Stevens Point who sent mail. 

I wrote letters to my family. 

Its a good experience to know. 

To transmit Model U.N. messages. 

After the initial use, I was drawn to E-mail and its 
services. I also had a modem at home, making it much 
easier to use. 

It was more convenient than trying to run someone down on 
the campus. 

Very useful in research for this class and others also. 
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Those who responded that they did not use the electronic mail 
facility again had these things to say: 


- I had a lot to do this semester with overlapping classes 
and working two jobs while taking 18 credits. 
Computers and I do not get along. 
No, because I really had no need to. 
I work too much, therefore I do not have enough time to 
spend in the lab. 
I really disliked using computers. It is basically a 
major pain for me to go into the computer lab. Computers 
give me ulcers!!! 
I did not use it because I am not good with computers, 
and therefore it was too time consuming for me. 
I prefer to speak face to face with my professors and 
friends whenever possible. I do think that it is a good 
idea to learn how to use electronic mail though. 
Because I saw no personal interest in it. 
I would have liked to correspond with a friend at another 
university, but he had to pay a fee to use the electronic 
mail. 
I didn't really have time with working 40 hours a week 
and trying to fit all my other mandatory homework in. 
Because I never used a computer at UW-L and I was totally 
confused. I would rather have a real lab and instructors 
because the idea of electronic mail is great! I just 
didn't understand it! 
Computers are not my love!! 
I really had no need to use it outside of this class. 
Since he had some difficulty doing it I really didn't 
have time to sit and work on it. It would have taken too 
much time. 
With everything else going on going on in the semester I 
just didn't have time. 
I didn't have any reason where I needed to use it. 
Wasn't very interested in it. 
I didn't know we could continue to use it. 
I didn't have to for any of my classes. 
Honestly, I was lazy. The first time I used it, it was 
o.k., but I did not understand that well. 
I really never get over to the computer labs because I 
have a computer in my room. 
After the initial use, the need to use it never arose 
again. 
I didn't have anyone to correspond with. I guess I just 
didn't have the interest or time to become familiar with 
it enough to use on a regular basis. 
Because I never really had the opportunity or a reason 
for using the electronic mail. 
I guess I really didn't have a need to, but I'm sure I 
will in the future. It was beneficial to at least learn 
how to use it. 
Never really got the hang of it during the assignment. 
Never really needed to. 
Too time consuming. 
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Based on the above responses, clearly those who used it 
throughout the semester found value in corresponding with me, with 
their classmates and with others over the net. They developed an 
appreciation for the value of resources that one could get from the 
net. Those who did not go beyond the first exercise admitted to 
technophobia, laziness as well as not finding enough time for 
exploring the resources available to then. 


Students were also asked how they used electronic mail. 
Responses ranged from those who used it to correspond with their 
other instructors not necessarily just me which was nice to hear 
because it reenforces the idea that this activity has linkages and 
impact in other courses within the institution. Some said they 
used it to correspond with their fellow students. Some indicated 
that they tried to contact friends in other institutions and I have 
helped a few armed with their friend's electronic mail address who 
have been frustrated because they forgot the IN% in the addressing 
scheme! Some tried to obtain information from other listserv lists 
after they were introduced to those resources. 


Then the students were asked to comment on the use of 
electronic mail in the course. The open-ended question further 
wanted them to determine whether I could have used it more often in 
class without the students objecting to the use of those resources. 
Interesting comments that I obtained were the following: 


I thought the use of electronic mail was extremely helpful. 
During the beginning of the semester you introduced E- mail to 
us, it was informative. Then we had the option to work on E- 
mail individually for messages. I didn't mind using E- mail 
at all. 

I think the use of electronic mail was an excellent addition 
to this class. I used E-mail for many different things, and 
am glad to have been given the chance to use it. However, I 
feel it would be difficult to make everyone use it. I feel 
after the initial use with E- mail, one more assignment should 
be given. It was also great to encourage use by giving 
incentives like extra credit. Thanks for opening me up to 
this service. 

I think a lot of people are scared of computers, so I don't 
know if you shouldn't use it then or you should maybe use it 
more to get them over their fear. It's best for them to learn 
about computers. 

I really enjoyed using it. I communicated with my family 
quite frequently without having to deal with the postal mail. 
I'm glad you made us try it, otherwise I would have never 
known about it. Yes, I think you should have used it more 
frequently. 

In interest of saving paper, I believe you could probably use 
E-mail for the readings list and maybe assignments could be 
handed in to you on it. I think most people have time to stop 
at the lab to do these things. The only problem with E-mail 
is that some people have a hard time using computers because 
they aren't familiar. I think in this day and age, this will 
have to be overcome at one point or another anyway. After I 
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got past the first encounter, I enjoyed using the E-mail 
system. 

This may sound like a complaint, maybe it is, but since I have 
been back at school many instructors assume everyone is 
proficient on the computer and give directions accordingly. 
Adding to this, when you are in the lab and the lab assistants 
don't understand it really makes it frustrating. I think 
everything should be user friendly, if this means what I think 
it does. Students not familiar with computers, need 
instruction that is more basic, not as though it is assumed 
they know. It really scares them away from getting into 
computers. It sure did with me. But I do want to learn and 
I will. 

Even though I did not use electronic mail after the initial 
exercise I found it interesting because it was something new 
and anything that introduces something new to the class is 
good. You could have used it more frequently I'm sure without 
objections. 

I thought it was used well. I wouldn't have objected to using 
it more because I found it easier to communicate with that 
system than even the telephone. The good points were the 
variety of sources and information you could obtain, the ease 
you could do it with, and still be able to print. The bad 
points were you had to get to a lab to use it and printouts 
only came out in Wing! Overall I liked it and will continue 
to use it. 

I liked the idea of using electronic mail in this course. I 
feel we could have used it a little more without objection, 
because it was easy to learn and it was an easy way to send 
your messages. The good points of E-mail are that it is easy 
to use, You can get into other libraries, and find out news 
and other things. Also, it is an easy way to send messages to 
you and the whole class. The only bad points of using e-mail 
would be that you may not always be able to get in to other 
things at times, such as the Dow Jones retrieval service. 
Also, the computer labs are not open really late, therefore If 
I wanted to send a message, I would not be able to until its 
open. 

I feel the use of E-mail was plenty useful in communication 
and continuing education. The only bad point I can figure out 
is the lack of computers on campus, and the terrible hours 
they have for lab time. 

I think you could have used it more with little rejection from 
the class. It seems scary at first, but becomes a great asset 
once one learns how to use it. I dealt with it last year and 
had a tough time getting a handle on it, but after a year of 
playing on it I rather enjoy it; I almost prefer it. 

It is wonderful, I wish I would have been introduced to it 
earlier in my schooling. The only bad point I can think of is 
the availability and time element. It meant an extra trip for 
me- and sometimes the computers were full. 

I, personally enjoyed the E-mail exercise and the subsequent 
use of E-mail for the UN project and other class work. I 
think that making E-mail an option was the best way to go. 
That way those who were comfortable with the computers could 
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use it and others could stick with traditional methods of 
communication. By offering extra points, you inspired some 
people to further their use of E-mail. I think using E-mail 
is a fast, efficient, direct mode of correspondence in a 
hectic world. My only problem was that I could not always get 
to the lab on a regular basis to use it and it would only 
print in Wing which was more inconvenient. 

I believe what you did was fine. You started the ball rolling 
and then left it up to the individual to keep using it if they 
wanted to. During the semester you had some extra credit 
exercises if the student wanted to use electronic mail. I 
think electronic mail is a good thing and is something you 
should continue to use in the future. 

E-mail is great. Students would appreciate it more if they 
used it more frequently and became more comfortable with it. 
I had a lot of fun corresponding with a number of my friends 
in management classes that used E-mail. 

Introduction to electronic mail was very beneficial; however, 
I think electronic mail could have been used more frequently 
than what it was. As an instructor what you say goes; so 
whatever assignments you give those students who care will 
complete them and those who don't won't. Using electronic mail 
wasn't that difficult, actually it was rather simple, if you 
are afraid students won't respond to e-mail assignments, make 
electronic mail exercises an option for extra credit, or even 
replacement assignments for the book review. Overall, 
electronic mail provided an easy and dependable way to 
communicate on campus; student-to-student, student-to- 
instructor, and vice versa. Electronic mail even provided me 
with w/ the ability to write my best friend at Michigan Tech. 
University in Houghton, Michigan (only I didn't know she had 
an e-mail address). The only disadvantage, if it can be 
considered one, is getting to a computer, but since there are 
4 labs on campus w/various hours, it shouldn't be a problen. 
I wouldn't have objected to it (even though those computers 
hate me). It's cool and I'm sure more convenient for you, but 
it is kind of a hassle for me when I have to gain access to a 
computer (especially if they're busy) and then have to figure 
out how to use it or make it work if something goes wrong. I 
would like to use it next year and become more acquainted with 
it as I'm sure it could be a valuable asset. 

I think you could have used it more because it's a very useful 
way to communicate with others without wasting paper. It also 
helps people feel more at ease with computers which is 
valuable in today's society. 

Should have put outlines on E-mail - not waste paper and make 
students work a little harder to obtain study sheets for own 
good. 

The extreme amount of material sent to us by you through 
electronic mail was nice, but perhaps a bit much. 

Electronic mail is good for this course. If it required more, 
more people would get used to using electronic mail it would 
become second nature. The good points are that one can 
communicate with a professor that you have a hard time getting 
a hold of. And you can write to fellow students that you are 
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working with. Bad points might be that you can get junk mail 
in electronic mail. 


Those who enjoyed using electronic mail gave positive feedback 
about how they were able to use it to contact others, to use the 
resources that were available out there not only for my course but 
for other courses as well. 


Those who objected to the use of the computers were those who 
could not, did not want, to spend time in the computer lab to 
obtain access. Complaints of inadequate machines and inadequate 
hours to be able to do their work were heard. 


The success of this activity is reflected in the fact that 
many students made a request to have their accounts retained for 
the next semester. Others had indicated that they could not 
continue correspondence because they were graduating. Some wished 
they had computers at home so that they could still access the 
facility from their homes even if they were no longer in school. 
Others were just reluctant to keep their accounts because they did 
not know what they would be doing over the summer period. 


Students are asked to provide me with feedback and for the 
most part if the students open themselves up to the experience it 
becomes a positive one for them, hopefully one that they can bring 
along with them to other courses and into the work place. In that 
sense I see the network as a means of improving my teaching and 
rapport with my students, it allows for the dissemination and 


hopefully creation of new ideas within academia, it provides the 
students with equitable access to electronic information which will 
allow them to be competitive in the workplace. Thus, I make my 
contributions in the transfer of technology to young minds that 
will be responsible for future public policy in this country. 


WHERE CAN WE GO FROM HERE? 


The answer to that question is certainly anywhere and 
everywhere. What the networks offer is limitless, limited only by 
our inability to tap into what is available. An introduction to 
the networks has hopefully broadened my students' horizons. The 
diversity of the groups represented in the list shows fertile areas 
for students to engage themselves in. 


Most will not expect to do computing in a Political Science 
course. They may argue that computing has no place in such a course 
and will need to be gradually eased into the acceptance of 
technology in courses outside of computer science. Tolerance for 
computers will depend on students' past experiences with computing 
- good or bad. Students often realize the value of computer 
technology only after leaving the hated class that required them to 
do writing and communicating by means of a computer. 


To overcome some of these difficulties, a good strategy to 
take is to make this a fun learning, non-threatening, experience 
for students. Computer activities should not be forced upon 
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students on the first class day but presented as a useful exercise 
which they can choose to engage in if they desire to do so. A few 
class periods may need to be devoted to helping students unravel 
some of the basic features of using the system available to then. 


At the same time, faculty members should exude a level of 
confidence that will allow students to see the same values that 
instructors wish to impart concerning the use of computers and 
electronic mail. It helps if a faculty member can answer most, if 
not all, students' questions so they do not need to be sent to the 
computing "gurus" in the computer center who may not be sympathetic 
to what students and faculty members want to accomplish. 
Maintaining an amiable, professional, working relationship with the 
computing services staff is always beneficial to all parties 
involved, especially when technical problems, beyond the 
instructor's capacity, arise. 


Faculty should also be prepared with a list of potential 
contacts with whom students can immediately communicate. Nothing is 
more frustrating than to have to "look around" in the network for 
someone who will be willing to spend time communicating with your 
students. It is a commitment and for those that take that 
commitment seriously, they will have a good experience. Those who 
get someone who will communicate spottily is likely to be 
frustrated. Much of this will be beyond the control of an 
instructor but the various parties involved need to be aware of 
this. 


To encourage students to make regular and extensive use of 


electronic mail, an instructor can do the following: 


* Send students a feed of news digests found on the 
network. For an Asian Government and Politics course, 
the China News Digest is a good choice. 

Have students join active discussion lists. For a Global 
Issues or International Relations course, subscription to 
XCULT-L, PACIFIC-L, and others specific to areas covered 
might be useful. For an American National Government 
course, subscription to the White House summaries might 
be interesting. For a Women and Politics course, the 
WMST-L is certainly recommended. 

Have students communicate regularly with the instructor 
on a variety of topics so that they use their mailing 
skills. If they don't, they easily lose them. They can 
also be encouraged to communicate with each other in this 
manner. 

If the instructor wishes the students to engage in active 
communication with other students from various countries 
and areas of the world, a lengthy list of BITNET pals 
from which to select names should be prepared. A two or 
three to one ratio is suggested so that the likelihood of 
finding an e-mailing partner is higher. 

The instructor should have a list of issues that students 
can discuss with their BITPALS so that there is a 
constant flow of information. 
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There are a lot of resources out there for the instructor and 
for the student that are just waiting to be tapped. As indicated 
by this paper, my professional growth has been enhanced by the 
information that I have obtained from the networks, from the call 
for papers for a book chapter or for a conference to the exchange 
of syllabi and classroom strategy in a particular course. For my 
students it has been a source of diversion from the usual "chalk 
and talk" in the classroom. It has helped reenforce their learning 
and has encouraged them to think of the issues outside of the hour 
or so they spend in the classroom thus engaging them in active 
learning. One just has to venture into the unknown and to be 
willing to learn from every positive and negative experience that 
comes along. 


If I can be of any help to you as you venture into this 
experience send me a mail message at: 


MANRIQUE@UWLAX.EDU or MANRIQUE@UWLAX. BITNET 
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APPENDIX A 


(Works from mail messages are reproduced as they were received and 
their use in this paper have been approved by the individuals 
quoted. ) 


From: INS"ALLAN@cgeuge51.BitNet" 15-FEB-1993 10:39:02.01 
To: manrique@UWLAX. BITNET 

Cc: 

Subj: Your article in PS Dec. '92 


Received: by UWLAX; Mon, 15 Feb 93 10:38 CDT 
Received: From CGEUGE51(ALLAN) by UWLAXB with Jnet id 1745 for 
MANRIQUE@UWLAX; 
Mon, 15 Feb 93 10:38 CST 
Received: from uni2a.unige.ch by uni2a.unige.ch (PMDF #2502 ) 
id <01GURBVJGRZ40014NF@uni2a.unige.ch>; 
Mon, 15 Feb 1993 17:35:03 WET-DST 
Message-Id: <01GURBVJH1MQ0014NF@uni2a.unige.ch> 
Date: Mon, 15 Feb 1993 17:35:03 WET-DST 
From: ALLAN@cgeuge51.BitNet 
Subject: Your article in PS Dec. '92 
To: manrique@UWLAX. BITNET 
X-VMS-To: IN%"manrique@uwlax.bitnet" 
X-Envelope-to: manrique@uwlax.bitnet 
MIME-version: 1.0 
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT 


Dear Ms. Manrique: 


Your recent piece in PS on Network resources is very interesting. 
Would you mind if we published a photocopy of it in the quarterly 
bulletin of the Swiss political association (of which I'm the 
current president.) Hopefully, PS would agree, too. What do you 
think? 


Thank you for your kind consideration of this request, 


Sincerely, 


Pierre Allan 
University of Geneva, Switzerland 
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APPENDIX B 


From: VAXB: :MEITERPO2051 18-FEB-1993 13:45:22.60 
To: @POL205 

ccs 

Subj: message to class--from TJM 


Dear Class, 


We have a gross misunderstanding. I'm painted daily in 
class as chauvinistic and apathetic. This is false. I'm just a 
humble conservative gasping for air while suffocating in this 
liberally-dominated class. The "bleeding heart" factor in POL 205 
goes off the scale--and I accept it, while at the same time feel 
compelled to juxtapose the rhetoric I hear--if only to keep the 
supposed mindset of the class in check. Understand, it is a dark 
age to admit--much express--a conservative viewpoint, and I 
emplore, if not demand the daily lynchings I endure cease--out of 
fairness and productivity to the class. There are those out there 
in the class who feel exactly as I do: learning about feminism in 
mildly benefecial, but cramming its mere existence down evertone's 
throat with the classic "saber rattling" being done in this class 
as it is elsewhere is rediculous. The difference between myself 
and those who subscribe to my views is this: they sit there muted 
and neutered; I express my politics regardless of the situational 
challenge. 


Timothy J. Meier 
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APPENDIX C 


From: VAXA: : PREUSSPO2051 19-FEB-1993 13:21:57.05 
To: @POL205 

ces 

Subj: REPLY 


Hello my fellow classmates, 


This is Kari speaking, yes the girl in the back row sitting 
next to the ever present Steve. As for this assignment I too had 
a few difficulties, namely there were two different filles in my 
name. 


Anyway, Becky, these new computers are more advanced thus work 
faster than any you or I have see (Dan told me that) - Betsy, hope 
your valentine weekend wasn't that bad - Sherry, GREAT spelling of 
the word mayhem - Erick, your such a poet - Tony, your so damn 
positive, are you the guy in the back row by me - Tara, two 
messages and I'm frustrated too, but in a good way - Hollen, 
Leitsk, Uphill, Martha, Chuck, and Pam, I'm real proud that you did 
the assignment - Kingsu, computers aren't that horrible - lastly 
Tim, buddy if I as in a classroom setting and part of the 
discussion it is my responsibility to defend or justify the words 
I share. Hope that didn't sound PATRINIZING, it wasn't ment to be, 
but if you can't take the heat... 


This E-mail is a great thing. I hope we continue to send 


messages to each other. If any of you would like to send me a 
personalized message my username is PREUSSPO205. By the was 
Manrique can show you how to contact other schools through E-mail, 
whick would be alot cheaper than calling you friends. 


Sorry so long! Kari 
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APPENDIX D 


(This section is part of the author's handout "Quick and Dirty 
Computing for Political Science Students". ) 


ACCESSING REMOTE LIBRARY CATALOGS AND DATABASES. 


TELNET is a type of program which gives the user the ability 
to establish a connection with a remote computer connected to the 
INTERNET. One can access other computers using TELNET from the $ 
prompt of a VAX computer account. TELNET makes remote login 
possible by typing in the Telnet command together with the remote 
computer's address from the $ prompt. Once the user gets into the 
remote computer each site will have a set of commands and 
procedures to follow. Trying them and experimenting with them is 
the only way to learn. Here are a few addresses of services and 
libraries to try: 

i. You can get into a service from the Cleveland Freenet which 
shows you the headline news in USA TODAY. In order to do that 
follow these instructions: 
as Type in TELNET 129.22.8.38. 

Log in as a visitor which is choice 2 in the first 
screen. 

Choose to explore the system which is option #2 in the 
next screen. 

Just press the RETURN key until you get a series of menu 
choices in front of you. From that menu you can choose 
#15 or you can choose to type in GO USA. This will take 
you to the USA TODAY menu. 

Within the news service, look at the bottom of the screen 
for the various commands to use. Pressing the SPACEBAR 
usually allows you to page through the news. Pressing 
the letter Q allows you to quit and using the letter H 
will provide help. 

. When done reading the news, in order to exit the service 

type Q to quit. 

A library you can explore is the Marquette University Library 

which holds quite a collection. In order to gain access use 

the following command from the $ prompt: 
TELNET 134.48.20.1 

At the login prompt type in the letter M. When asked for the 

terminal type just type in V and press the ENTER key to 

confirm. You can undertake a word search by typing in W and 
the subject Asian American. The search will bring up the 
various documents in their collection which has the term Asian 

American in the title. You can browse through the list or 

take a look at each of the descriptions for the documents. 

When done you can initiate a new search by typing in the 

letter N. This will bring you to the main menu from which you 

can choose to do another search or choose to quit by typing in 

the letter Q. 
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A few other library addresses to try are the following: 


University of Wisconsin - Madison 
University of Michigan 

Boston University 

University of Delaware 

Dartmouth University 


128.104.198.20 
35.1.48.149 
128.197.130.200 
128.175.13.6 
129.170.16.11 


Other libraries which you can try using their domain names 


are: 

Cornell University 
Library of Congress 
University of California 
University of Minnesota 
University of Notre Dame 
University of Pennsylvania 
Princeton University 


CORNELL. CIT. CORNELL. EDU 
DRA.COM OR LOCIS.LOC.GOV 
MELVYL.UCOP. EDU 

LUMINA. LIB.UMN. EDU 
IRISHMVS.CC.ND.EDU 

PENN. LIB.UPENN. EDU 
PUCABLE. PRINCETON. EDU 
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APPENDIX E 


VAXA: :GRANRAPO2051 5-FEB-1993 16:10:51.74 
MANRIQUE 


BECKI GRANRATH 
PROFESSOR MANRIQUE, 
THE COMPUTER ASSIGNMENT WAS VERY ENLIGHTENING. I'M GLAD YOU TOOK 
THE TIME TO WRITE OUT THE INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE COMPUTER OPTIONS YOU 


DID. MANY OF MY PAST PROFESSORS TALKED ABOUT SUCH OPTIONS AS 
E-MAIL AND THE DOW JONES REPORT, BUT NEVER TOOK THE TIME TO EXPLAIN 


HOW ONE WOULD GO ABOUT USING THEM. THE INSTRUCTIONS YOU GAVE US 
WORKED VERY WELL. EVEN THE MOST COMPUTER ILLITERATE PERSON, LIKE 
ME, COULD HAVE FOLLOWED THEM WITH EASE. 


GAINING ENTRANCE INTO THE MURPHY LIBRARAY, MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY, AND BOSTON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY WAS SIMPLE ENOUGH. I 
DIDN'T HAVE ANY PROBLEMS WITH THE ELECTRONIC MAIL EXCEPT, DO THE 
MESSAGES DISAPPEAR AFTER YOU READ THEM? I STARTED OUT WITH 14 AND 
NOW I ONLY HAVE 4 LEFT. WE DIDN'T NEED TO KEEP ALL OF THEM DID WE? 


I DIDN'T GET INTO THE USA TODAY, BUT I WILL GO BACK AND TRY THAT 
AFTER I'M DONE WITH THIS MESSAGE. IN USING THE DOW JONES NEWS 
REPORT I TAPPED INTO THE SERVICES OF GENERAL NEWS, MOVIES, AND 
BOOKS. 


ONCE AGAIN YOU CAME UP WITH A GREAT AND USEFUL ASSIGNMENT. THE 

INFORMATION YOU PROVIDE YOUR CLASSES GO BEYOND THE CLASSROOM AND 
THAT IS MORE THAN I CAN SAY FOR SOME OF MY OTHER INSTRUCTORS AND 
CLASSES. WITH THAT, THE ONLY THING I HAVE LEFT TO SAY IS THAT I'M 


BECKI 


To: 
GOING TO NEW YORK WITH MODEL U.N. YEAH! !!!!!!!! 
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APPENDIX F 


SURVEY INSTRUMENT 


Please answer the following questions on the use of electronic 
mail: 


: & Did you use electronic mail at all after the initial exercise 
in class at the beginning of the semester? 


yes no 


Why or why not? 


If you answered no, you may stop answering this portion. If 
you answered yes, please answer the next question. 


a. How did you use electronic mail? Check all that apply. 


to correspond with my instructor 

to correspond with my classmates 

to correspond with friends outside of the institution 
to obtain information from various listserver lists 
other, please specify 


Would you like to keep your electronic mail address? 


yes no 


If you answered yes above, make sure you give me your 
username or have your name on this exam so I know whose 
username to keep. 


USERNAME 


Comment on the use of electronic mail for this course. Could 
I have used it more frequently without objection from the 
class? Weigh the good points and the bad points about using 
electronic mail. 


2. 
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NON-EUROPEAN IMMIGRANTS AMONG POLITICAL SCIENCE FACULTY: 
AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE NEW WAVE OF IMMIGRATION 


INTRODUCTION 


The authors conducted a survey of immigrant faculty of non-European origin during the 
fall of 1992. There were five purposes for conducting the survey: to collect data on the 
characteristics of faculty in the US who migrated from non-European countries, particularly the 
less developed countries (LDCs); to study differences across immigrant groups; to study some 
of the factors that affect the decision of highly educated professionals to migrate; to examine the 
experiences of immigrant faculty with racial discrimination and immigrant faculty perceptions 
of the impact of race on their work; and to study their views on racial diversity in US campuses. 


This paper presents our initial set of findings for one subset of respondents - faculty in 
departments of political science. This initial exposition is intended as a prelude to a larger study 
of non-European immigrant faculty - an increasingly visible segment of the immigrant population 
but one which has been barely studied in the immigration literature.’ 


THE NEW IMMIGRANTS IN US COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Although US colleges and universities, in particular the research institutions, have had a 
long tradition of attracting immigrant faculty, the large and continuing increase in the number 
of immigrant faculty in US schools is a relatively recent phenomenon that reflects changes in US 
immigration law passed in 1965. Prior to the Immigration Act of 1965, immigration to the US 
was regulated by a system of country quotas based on the national origins of the current US 
population.” This system resulted in very small immigration quotas allocated to non-European 
countries, particularly LDCs. For example, prior to 1965 the yearly quota of for most Asian 
countries was only 100.’ 


The Immigration Act of 1965 removed national origins as the basis for immigration 
thereby opening the doors for immigrants from non-European countries. In addition, preferences 
for immigrants were established that favored the migration of professionals and other persons 
whose skills were in high demand. With minor modifications, these principles of migration have 
been ratified and reinforced by the succeeding immigration laws of 1986 and 1990. 


As a result, a large majority of recent (post-1965) immigrants to the US have come from 
the LDCs of Asia, the Indian Subcontinent, Latin America, the Middle East and Africa. It is 
therefore not surprising that many of the recent immigrant faculty in US colleges and universities 
are also of non-European origin.* 


The changes in US immigration laws have allowed increasing numbers of non-Europeans 
to come to the USA first to study, and then after earning their Ph.D.s, find jobs in US colleges 
and universities. They have enabled many former foreign graduate students to acquire permanent 
resident status in the US and to eventually acquire American citizenship.” The changes in the 
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immigration law also coincided with the growth in demand for Ph.D.s as US colleges and 
universities expanded during the 1970s and 1980s. The immigrant faculty that came with these 
changes comprise the group that the authors studied for this project. 


Like most migration movements, the recent influx of non-European immigrant faculty has 
been the source of both benefits and problems for the USA. The availability of immigrant 
faculty enabled schools to fill faculty positions particularly in business, computer science, and 
engineering - fields that have had a shortage of native-born Ph.D.s. Having immigrants on the 
faculty also connected schools to the rest of the world at a time when the “global economy" and 
"internationalizing the curriculum" were gaining acceptance. And for those who consider 
exposure to diverse people and cultures an important part of education, non-European immigrant 
faculty provided a beneficial dimension to US schools as well as potential role models for 
minority students.° 


On the other hand, the presence of immigrant faculty can also generate problems for US 
colleges and universities. For example, when racism and prejudice surface on campus some of 
these can be directed at immigrant faculty. In turn, these can generate tensions that disrupt 
learning. There are also concerns about the speech of immigrant faculty and what effect this has 
on students particularly those not used to different accents.’ 


THE SAMPLE 


To survey political science faculty who are non-European immigrants, the authors 
compiled a mailing list drawn from members of the American Political Science Association 
(APSA) with non-European sounding names, i.e. Oriental, Asian Indian, African, Middle Eastern, 
and Hispanic. Even though Hispanic names have a European (mainly Iberian) origin, they were 
used to include immigrants from the former colonies of Spain and Portugal. The names were 
taken from the directory of members of the APSA (APSA, 1991) and supplemented with names 
taken from the faculty rosters found in randomly selected college catalogs. 


The survey’s cover letter specifically asked the recipients to respond only if they were 
first- or second-generation immigrants of non-European origin, regardless of their current 
citizenship or visa status. We defined first generation immigrants as individuals born in another 
country but who plan to stay in the USA permanently or indefinitely, and second generation 
immigrants as individuals born in the USA but whose parents were born in another country. It 
turned out that 86% of the respondents are first-generation immigrants. The authors compiled 
a mailing list of 280 faculty members, each of whom was sent a survey. The authors received 
64 valid responses for a survey response rate of 23%.* 


THE SURVEY 
The authors designed the questionnaire to extract information that would enable us to 


achieve the four purposes of the study discussed in the introduction. It included questions about: 
1. the characteristics of the respondent, current institution, and department; 2. the respondent’s 
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comparisons of professional opportunities between the USA and country of origin; 3. the 
respondent’s experiences with discrimination and racial prejudice; 4. the respondent’s perceptions 
of how one’s race affects his/her work as a faculty member; and 5. views about his/her 
institution’s efforts to increase the diversity of its faculty and students. 


The authors pre-tested the questionnaire with 31 faculty members from: various disciplines 
who the authors knew were first-generation immigrants to the USA. The questionnaires were 
then revised to reflect their comments and suggestions. The survey that was mailed contained 
66 questions, many of which elicited responses on a Likert scale. 


THE SURVEY RESULTS 


The Profile of the Respondents 


The respondents teach in 51 different schools of varying size, and 66% teach in state- 
supported institutions. Three-fourths teach at comprehensive universities, and 55% teach at 
Ph.D.-granting institutions. Most of the respondents are housed in a college of liberal arts, with 
60% tenured and 42% full professors. The respondents have been with their current department 
an average of 15 years and their average age is 46 years. There were 52 male respondents. By 
area of origin, the respondents are distributed as follows: Asia/Pacific Islands (38%), Indian 
Subcontinent (17%), Middle East (20%), Latin America (6%), and Africa (10%). Although 86% 
are first generation immigrants, the majority now have US citizenship. Eight-three percent 
reported that prior to taking a full-time position in the USA, they came to the USA as graduate 
students, confirming that the most common pattern that immigrant faculty use is to initially come 
to the USA for graduate studies, then find employment in a US college or university, convert to 
immigrant or permanent resident status, and eventually apply for US citizenship. 


Migration as Revealed Preference 


The decision to migrate is an extremely complex and personal one that involves economic, 
political, social and family considerations. One way of characterizing the factors affecting 
international migration is by distinguishing between push and pull factors. Certain factors push 
persons from the sending country while other factors pull persons to the receiving country.” We 
sought to determine what job-related push and pull factors affect immigrant faculty. 


The results found in Table | indicate that the lack of job opportunities commensurate with 
one’s training does not appear to be a factor pushing political science faculty to migrate from 
their country of origin. A large majority of respondents believe that they have a high probability 
of finding a job in their country of origin. The percentages are even higher when the respondents 
were asked about the probability of being offered a faculty position in their country of origin. 
Although it is possible that perceptions of the job market do not fully correspond with reality, 
one’s perception is just as important as the reality in deciding to migrate. 
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Table 1 - Perception of Job Opportunities in One’s Count 


In One’s Country of Origin a 


Probability of Finding a Job Commensurate with Training 
Probability of Being Offered a Faculty Position 
Probability of Accepting the Offer of a Faculty Position 


Table 2 - Comparisons between the USA and One’s Cou 


Compared with One’s Current Situation in USA 7 


Living Standard in Country of Origin 

Social Standing in Country of Origin 

Opportunities for Professional Advancement 
Opportunities for Professional Advancement as Faculty 
Access to Library and Research Facilities 


Academic Freedom 
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yuntry of Origin (% of respondents) 
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ountry of Origin (% of respondents 
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On the other hand, the results in Table 2 indicate that there are several factors that pull 
immigrant faculty to the USA such as: the chance to afford a higher standard of living; access 
to better library and research facilities; and more academic freedom. Thirty-four percent of the 
respondents said that if they were to work (not necessarily teach) in their country of origin, the 
standard of living they would be able to afford would be worse than what they can currently 
afford in the USA. To the extent that economic considerations play a role in the decision to 
migrate, then these perceived differences in the standard of living can help to.explain why highly 
educated persons migrate to the USA. And because the professional activities of faculty revolve 
around the classroom and research, it is also likely that the perception of more academic freedom 
and better facilities in the USA would pull immigrant faculty. However, we are unable to assign 
relative weights to these factors.’ 


The decision to migrate is further complicated by the trade-offs immigrants must make 
between benefits in their country of origin and benefits in the receiving country. For example, 
immigrants may trade off the familiarity of an extended family for potential economic gains. 
Immigration may also force persons to switch roles - from being part of the majority to being 
part of the minority in the USA. This switch can be especially great for immigrants from non- 
European LDCs because: their cultures are distinctly different from the dominant culture in the 
USA; they look distinctly different from the majority in the USA; and they speak a language that 
is very different from English. Being placed with the minority may affect one’s social standing 
relative to what one is accustomed to in one’s country of origin."’ In Table 2, we find some 
evidence that immigrant faculty do feel that their social standing as well as opportunities for 
advancement would be better in their country of origin. 


The authors recognize that in addition to those included in our study, there are other 
factors which affect the decision to migrate. Furthermore, we are unable to rank the factors in 
their order of importance. However, if we treat the act of migrating to the USA as evidence of 
the revealed preference of individuals, then one way of summarizing the findings in this section 
of the paper is that the loss of social standing and opportunities for professional advancement 
suffered by immigrant faculty is not large enough to offset their gains in standard of living, 
academic freedom and library facilities. It is therefore not surprising that although 70% believe 
that there is a high probability of being offered a faculty position in their country of origin, only 
47% said that there is a high probability that they would accept such an offer and 37% said that 
the probability is low that they would accept such an offer (see Table 1). 


Job Discrimination Against Immigrant Faculty 


Unlike past waves of migration to the USA, the latest and current wave has been 
dominated by people from non-European countries. These have created social tensions and 
problems although it is not at all clear that these are any different from those that accompanied 
earlier waves of migration.'” 


Although immigrant faculty tend to be more highly educated than the typical immigrant, 
and although US campuses may be more open than society in general, immigrant faculty may 
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still be subjected to discrimination and prejudice. However, such racism towards faculty might 
be less blatant on campuses because of the tolerance and civility that is supposed to be part of 
academe. Racism on campus is not unheard of and is not targeted solely at African Americans. 
To learn more about the race-related experiences of immigrant faculty, we included questions 
about discrimination in the workplace. In the questionnaire, the authors described discrimination 
in the work place as: an action taken towards a person based mainly on his/her race which may 
involve actions on promotion, salaries, and the assignment of workload. 


The results found in Table 3 indicate that from the standpoint of immigrant faculty, 
discrimination is alive and well on US campuses. One out of every four respondents said that 
they have been discriminated against by colleagues in their own department. An even larger 
proportion, more than one out of every three, said that they had been discriminated against by 
colleagues outside their own department. One out of every three respondents said that they have 
been discriminated against by administrators in their institution, and 46% did not think that their 
institution has policies and procedures in place to effectively handle cases of job discrimination. 
Sixty-five percent said that they are aware of instances where foreign-born faculty have been 
discriminated against. 


The reported extent of discrimination against non-European immigrant faculty is 
disturbing. However, it should also be noted that a significant portion of the respondents, more 
than 30%, did not feel that they had been discriminated against by colleagues in their department, 
by colleagues outside the department or by administrators. The differences in responses may 
be explained by other factors such as one’s rank, country of origin, type of institution, gender, 


or length of stay in the USA - factors that the authors will study at length in their upcoming, 
larger survey. 


These survey results reveal, not surprisingly, that US campuses are subject to the same 
tensions and problems that American society will continue to experience, for as long as the USA 
remains what it has always been - a nation of immigrants.” 


Racial Prejudice Directed Towards Immigrant Faculty 


Racism is manifested not only through discrimination in the workplace. On campuses, 
as in the rest of society, non-European immigrants may be subjected to racial prejudice. Faculty 
were asked about their experiences with overt acts of racial prejudice. In the questionnaire, the 
authors described acts of racial prejudice as adverse actions or hateful speech directed towards 
a person based largely on that person’s race or ethnic origin. 


The results found in Table 3 provide some evidence that even highly educated political 
science professors are subjected to acts of racial prejudice. Eighteen percent said that members 
of their own department had directed acts of racial prejudice towards them and 28% said that 
colleagues from outside their department had done so. Thirty-four percent said that students had 
directed acts of racial prejudice towards them and 36% said that people in their community had 
done so. 


Table 3 - Experiences with Discrimination and Raci: 


Discriminated Against by Faculty in Department 


Discriminated Against by Faculty outside Department 


Discriminated Against by the Administration 

Know Immigrant Faculty Who Have Been Discriminated Ac 
School Has Policies to Effectively Deal with Discriminatio 
Experienced Prejudiced Acts by Faculty in Department 
Experienced Prejudiced Acts by Faculty outside Departme 
Experienced Prejudiced Acts by Students 


Experienced Prejudiced Acts by Members of the Commun 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Racial Prejudice on Campus (% of respondents) 
Agree E 
287 
dagainst | 53 | 40 | 158 | 16 | 
a 7.3 18.2 29.1 38.2 7.3 
| 33 | | | tos | 70 | 
| | | sto | 
unity | 155 | 259 | 24 | | 69 
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As with discrimination in the workplace, it should be noted that although there is evidence 
that non-European immigrant faculty experience acts of racism, a substantial portion of 
respondents (at least 40%) said that they had not been subjected to acts of racism by their 
colleagues, students, and people in their community. These differences may again be explained 
by factors such as the type of institution, location, origin of the respondent, etc. 


Prejudice and the Campus Atmosphere 


One of the questions that arises with regard to prejudice and discrimination on campuses 
concerns the "atmosphere" for race relations. In other words, whether the campus atmosphere 
encourages tolerance and acceptance of various races or the atmosphere ignores or even 
encourages instances of racial intolerance. One possible indication of the atmosphere on 
campuses would be extent to which immigrants of color encounter discrimination and prejudice. 
If a respondent encounters acts of racial prejudice within his/her department but not outside the 
department or with students, then it may be a problem that is isolated. However, if the same 
respondent encounters racial prejudice and discrimination in and outside the department, with 
administrators, and with students, then it is more likely that the campus atmosphere is itself to 
blame. Our survey appears to show that some of this latter possibility exists. Table 4 below 
contains gamma values for correlating the responses to the various questions about discrimination 
and prejudice. A high degree of correlation exists among the responses. In other words, a 
particular respondent who has been discriminated against by departmental colleagues is also 
likely to have been discriminated against by other colleagues and by the administration. 


The authors acknowledge that campus "atmosphere" towards race is only one possible 
explanation for the statistical results. It is also possible that certain groups of immigrants are 
more likely to be discriminated against in various parts of the campus. Indeed, in our larger 
sample of faculty from various disciplines, African immigrants consistently reported being 
subjected to more discrimination and prejudice than any other group of immigrant faculty.’ 
Discrimination towards African Americans are also projected towards African immigrants. 


Is Race a Handicap for Non-European Immigrant Faculty? 


Another purpose of our study was to examine how immigrant faculty perceive the impact 
their race or "foreignness" has had on their work as academics. Specifically, the authors wished 
to find out if non-Europeans perceive their race and their speech accent as having a major impact 
on their work as academics. The authors also wanted to find out if immigrant faculty feel that, 
because they are part of the minority, they must work harder to prove themselves professionally. 


The results found in Table 5 show that a significant portion of respondents do not think 
that their race or accent adversely impact their performance. A majority or close to a majority 
disagreed with statements that made race a barrier to teaching effectiveness. However, this does 
not mean that the respondents did not consider race a factor at all since 67% felt that because 
of their race, they had to try harder to prove themselves professionally. Immigrant faculty do 
not appear to view difficulties arising from their race as insurmountable. 


Table 4- —_ Correlation of Experiences with Discriminat 
Discr 
Resp 


Departmen 
Colleagues 


Other Faculty (Discrimination) 
Administrators (Discrim.) 


Department Colleagues (Prejudice) 


Other Faculty (Prejudice) | 663 


Students (Prejudice) 


Table 5 - Perceptions Regarding Race and Professional / 
Perceptions Regarding One’s Race 


Race Was a Factor in Getting Hired 


Race Has Been a Barrier to Teaching Effectiveness 
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Speech Accent Has Been a Barrier to Teaching Effectiveness 


Must Try Harder to Prove One’s Self Professionally 


| 
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| | 
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This generation of immigrants, many of whom arrived and were hired in the 1970s and 
1980s, would also have been socialized into the principles of affirmative action hiring. For this 
reason, immigrant faculty may think that their race was a factor in their getting hired. However, 
this assertion was not supported by the results of the survey since 61% did not think their race 
was a factor in their hiring. In a less than color blind society, it may even be asserted that non- 
European immigrants are hired in spite of their race. 


Immigrant Attitudes Towards Cultural Diversity on Campus 


Many colleges and universities have been attempting to create a more racially and 
culturally diverse campus (American Council on Education, 1989). This may be a reaction to 
the changing demographics of the USA, or a recognition of the inherent value of diversity or 
both. The authors sought to elicit the views of immigrant faculty with regard to their institution’s 
efforts at fostering diversity on campus. The results in Table 6 below indicate that there is no 
widespread agreement among immigrant faculty about the effectiveness of their respective 
institution’s efforts to recruit and retain racially diverse faculty and students. Because of the 
broad range of institutions represented in this survey, it is not yet possible to draw firm 
conclusions. The authors believe that factors such as the type and location of institutions as well 
as the characteristics of the respondents themselves may help to explain the differences in 
responses to this set of questions. 


We did find broader agreement among the respondents that their institutions should do 
more to recruit racially diverse students and faculty (see Table 7). However, it is also interesting 
to note that 22% of the respondents were non-committal about hiring more racially diverse 
faculty. There are probably several explanations for this ambivalence. However one view that 
was repeatedly expressed by respondents in the comments written on the survey was that the 
qualifications of job applicants should still take precedence over other considerations. _ In spite 
of the ambivalence expressed about the recruitment of more racially diverse faculty and students, 
there appears to be strong support for multi-cultural programs on campus. That 83% of the 
respondents agreed that institutions should do more to promote multi-cultural awareness and 
sensitivity on campus: 1) reflect the respondents’ views that their institution is simply not doing 
enough to promote racial awareness; 2) reflect the fact that respondents perhaps are reacting to 
incidents of discrimination or prejudice they have witnessed; or 3) reflect the respondents’ belief 
that multi-cultural programs have inherent educational and social utility. 
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Table 6 - Views on Institutional Efforts to Promote Culturs 


Perceptions Regarding Diversity on Campus 


School’s Efforts to Recruit Diverse Faculty 
School's Efforts to Retain Diverse Faculty 
School’s Efforts to Recruit Diverse Students 


School’s Efforts to Retain Diverse Students 


Table 7 - Prescriptive Attitudes Towards Promotion of Cu 


Attitudes Towards Diversity on Campus 


School Should Recruit More Racially Diverse Faculty 
School Should Recruit More Racially Diverse Students 


School Should Promote More Multi-Cultural Awareness 


| 


Itural Diversity (% of respondents) 


Ineffective Slightly Highly 
us Effective 


Strongly 
Agree 
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f Cultural Diversity (% of respondents) | 
== 
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CONCLUSIONS AND DIRECTIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 


The major findings of this study of non-European immigrant faculty in political science 
departments are as follows: 


1. The most common sequence used by immigrant faculty for migrating to the USA is to 
come as graduate students, complete the Ph.D., seek and accept a teaching position, and arrange 
to become permanent residents or US citizens. 


2. Immigrant faculty engage in significant trade offs when they migrate to the USA. In 
particular, they trade off a higher social standing in their country of origin for a higher standard 
of living, more academic freedom, and better access to library and research facilities in the USA. 


3. At least one out of three non-European immigrant faculty have encountered some form 
of discrimination and racial prejudice on campus. 


4. Immigrant faculty do not view their race as a major deterrent to their professional and 
teaching effectiveness although two-thirds believe that because of their race, they have to work 
harder to prove themselves. 


5. Immigrant faculty do not give their institutions very high marks in efforts to recruit and 
retain racially diverse faculty and students. 


6. Although there is strong support among immigrant faculty for programs to enhance multi- 
cultural awareness, there seems to be less support for more hiring of racially diverse faculty. 


These initial findings can assist in understanding better the experiences and attitudes of 
immigrant faculty. In turn, this understanding may be used to increase the effectiveness of 
immigrant faculty, reduce some of the tensions created by an increasingly multi-racial mix on 
campuses, and formulate policies aimed at maximizing the contribution of immigrant faculty to 
US higher education. 


However, to accomplish these and to arrive at substantive recommendations, further study 
beyond this exposition of the survey results is necessary. Accordingly, the authors intend to 
pursue the following areas of study: 


1. A broader survey that includes most academic disciplines and departments. A survey that 
is representative of US higher education is necessary to strengthen and validate any conclusions 
and policy recommendations. This will also enable us to compare immigrant attitudes and 
experiences across disciplines. 


2. Statistical analysis to compare immigrants based on their place of origin. Immigrant faculty 
do not belong to one homogeneous group but are themselves very diverse. The experiences, 
attitudes, and reasons for migrating of the different immigrant groups are likely to vary depending 
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on their place of origin. Our understanding of the immigrant experience will be enhanced if we 
are able to learn more about the differences among immigrant groups. 


3. Statistical analysis of the impact of other variables on the experiences and attitudes of 
immigrant faculty. We believe that in addition to academic. discipline and area of origin, there 
are other factors that differentiate the responses of immigrant faculty. For example, variables 
such as the type of institution, faculty rank, department size, the respondent’s age and length of 
stay in the USA, can be significant factors that can help in understanding the immigrant 
experience. 


The study suggests fertile areas for future study in the fields of gender differences, 
regional and institutional differences, maybe even state by state differences. This preliminary 
data therefore serves as the basis for further inquiry into the various factors and issues that affect 
a growing component of the American population. It is hoped that the study will encourage the 
discussion of the implications of the premilimary findings to current academic policy in various 
institutions. 


ENDNOTES 
1. Two examples of studies that have been done on immigrant faculty are Wey, 1980 and Yun, 
1989. 


2. The immigration laws which were passed in 1924 and 1952 affirmed the use of national 
origins in allocating immigration quotas to different countries. The composition of the national 
origin of the US population was determined by the results of the 1920 census. 


3. Actual immigration from Asian countries usually exceeded these quotas because of the quota-- 
exempt classifications for children and spouses of American citizens, certain refugees, war 
veterans, etc.. But even with these exemptions, the total number of non-European immigrants 
to the US prior to 1966 was small. For example, of the 296,697 immigrants admitted to the USA 
in 1965, only 20,683 were from Asia. 


4. There is a significant amount of literature on the history of migration to the US. For a history 
of the migration of non-European immigrants to the US, the reader is referred to Reimers, 1992. 


5. Reimer (1992, p.98) reports that: in 1989 more than half of American doctorates in engineering 
and mathematics were awarded to foreign students; in 1978, over 18,000 nonimmigrant students 
became immigrants; the Labor Department found that foreign students today, are more likely than 
in the past to stay and work in the United States upon completion of their studies. 


6. The importance of having role models for women and minorities, particularly in colleges and 
universities is discussed by various authors (Siegred, 1991; Ehrhart and Sandler, 1987; and John, 
1992). However, Catanese (1991) was less conclusive about the effects of role models on 
minorities majoring in economics. 


7. The issue of speech accent has been considered important enough for the Federal courts to rule 
on. In Carino v. University of Oklahoma Board of Regents, the court ruled that denial of 
employment opportunities because of a person’s accent is national origin discrimination. (US 
Commission on Civil Rights, 1992). 


8. For the entire study, the authors compiled a mailing list of 1380 and received 322 valid 
responses yielding a similar response rate of 23.3%. It should also be noted that the actual 
response rate from immigrant faculty is probably higher since it is very likely that not all of those 
who were sent the survey are first- or second-generation immigrants. 


9. A discussion of the determinants of international migration can be found in, Alejandro Portes 
and Jozsef Borocz, 1990, "Contemporary Immigration: Theoretical Perspectives on Its 
Determinants and Modes of Incorporation". 


10. Zolberg, 1991, makes the point that the spread of information about variation in opportunities 
across countries and the decrease in transportation costs will probably assure the continuation of 
South to North immigration flows. 


1l. The experiences of various immigrants are likely to differ although one may expect 
similarities as well. What may be the typical experience of immigrants is described in Nieves- 
Squires, 1992, "Hispanic Women in the US Academic Context," and Leal, 1992, "Xenophobia 
or Xenophilia? Hispanic Women in Higher Education." 


12. For an example of the similarity of the issues raised about immigrants to the USA in the 
1800s, the early 1900s, and late 1900s, the reader is referred to the collection of readings found 
in Dudley, 1990. 


13. The authors believe that the benefits gained by the USA from immigration exceed its costs. 
However, it is not the purpose of this expository paper to present the arguments for or against 
immigration. The pros and cons of immigration have been widely discussed elsewhere. The 
reader is referred to, among others, the collection of readings found in Glazer, 1985; Simcox, 
1988; and Dudley, 1990. 


14. Because of the small number of African immigrants in our sample of political science faculty, 
we are unable to make the same conclusion for political science. We do hypothesize that when 
we are able to expand our sample size, we will find that African faculty in political science 
experience more discrimination than other immigrants. 
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Neither governments nor revolutions could work without the stories people tell about 
why a government deserves to be obeyed or why it should be overthrown. Such stories are 
powerful. Those who benefit most from the existing order tell stories that limit possibilities, 
explain events as inevitable, and promote ideals that do not greatly disrupt that order -- 
although even these stories usually harbor a host of resources for change. Oppositional 
groups paint the possibilities for change, give different explanations for existing structures, 
and elaborate ideals that undermine existing structures.’ Sometimes the conceptual and 
normative resources packed into these oppositional stories have been around for generations. 
Sometimes, however, they are relatively new. 
I will argue here that in the United States since about 1967, the feminist movement 
has generated new ideas about the possibility of different gender relations, the causes of 


gender differences, and the content of ideals that should apply to relations between men and 


women. These new ideas, which I will call “conceptual and normative resources," emerge in 
models of action, language, and a moral order that even women who are not active in formal 


politics can use in different ways to help make sense of and to change their lives. 


Conceptual and normative resources in social movement theory 


' See Judith Goldstein and Robert Keohane, eds., Ideas and Foreign Policy (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
forthcoming 1993) for the triad of possibilities, causes and principles. 
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Nineteenth and early twentieth century theories attempting to explain social 
movements assumed that such movements emerged from the structural breakdown of society 
and from badly-integrated, marginal members of society. Rejecting these explanations, the 
"resource mobilization" strand of social movement theory, which developed in the United 
States in the 1970s, stressed the material resources necessary to produce an effective social 


movement. Those material resources included preexisting organizations and social networks, 


funds, physical means of communication, and places to meet.? Resource mobilization theory 


also took into account certain conceptual resources, such as preexisting repertories of strategy 
and tactics.° 

Around 1980, several American scholars began to point out that resource mobilization 
theory did not greatly help explain the role in social movements of collective identity, norms, 
values and ideology.* At the same time, European scholars of the "new" social movements 


of feminism, ecology and peace underlined the centrality in these movements of constructing 


? See William A. Gamson, The Strategy of Social Protest (Homewood, IIl.: Dorsey, 1975); John D. McCarthy 
and Mayer N. Zald, The Trends of Social Movements in America: Professionalization and Resource Mobilization 
(Morristown, N.J.: General Learning Press, 1973) and "Resource Mobilization and Social Movements: A Partial 
Theory," American Journal of Sociology 82 (1977): 1212-41; Anthony Oberschall, Social Conflict and Social 
Movements (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 1973); Craig T. Jenkins, "Resource Mobilization Theory and 
the Study of Social Movements," Annual Review of Sociology 9 (1983): 527-53; William Tilly, From Mobilization 
to Revolution (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1978). 


> See Jo Freeman, "The Origins of the Women’s Liberation Movement," American Journal of Sociology 78 
(1973): 792-811on the feminist movement. 


* See Bruce Fireman and William H. Gamson, “Utilitarian Logic in the Resource Mobilization Perspective, " 
in Dynamics of Social Movements, Mayer N. Zald and John D. McCarthy eds., (Cambridge, Mass.: Wintrop, 
1979); Louis A. Zurcher and David A. Snow, "Collective Behavior: Social Movements," in Social Psychology: 
Sociological Perspectives, Morris Rosenberg and Ralph A. Turner, eds., (New York: Basic Books, 1981); Craig 
J. Jenkins, "Resource Mobilization Theory and the Study of Social Movements." Annual Review of Sociology 9 
(1983): 527-53; Bert Klandermans, "Mobilization and Participation: Social-Psychological Expansions of Resource 
Mobilization Theory,” American Sociological Review 49 (1984): 583-600; Jean Cohen, 1985. "Strategy or Identity: 
New Theoretical Paradigms and Contemporary Social Movements." Social Research 52 (1985): 663-716; and Myra 
Marx Ferree and Fredrick D. Miller, "Mobilization and Meaning: Toward and Integration of Social Psychological 
and Resource Perspectives on Social Movements," Sociological Inquiry 55 (1985): 38-51. 


a collective identity.° A recent edited volume’ that brings together many of the American 


theorists summarizes the ways in which the new "micromobilization" approach, an approach 
that includes the European investigations of new social movements, differs from earlier 
resource mobilization theory. As Carol McClurg Mueller puts it, the new theorists 
conceptualize the actor in social movements as “socially embedded with loyalties, 
obligations, and identities that reframe issues of potential support for collective action" (p. 
5). The social locations in which the actor is embedded "intersect and overlap in providing 
cultural materials that are drawn upon by a meaning-constructing actor who participates with 
others in interpreting a sense of grievances, resources and opportunities" (p. 7). 

A larger "social capital" theory would take material, conceptual and normative 
resources all as productive assets on which a choosing, embedded actor might draw. "Social 
capital" can be defined as the material, conceptual and normative resources created by past 
effort that make present effort more productive. James Coleman and Elinor Ostrom, the 
leading theorists in this area, stress the importance of normative resources for social capital.’ 
Coleman demonstrates the importance of norms in almost any socially interdependent 
enterprise, although his analysis is limited by assuming that a large part of normatively 


driven behavior can be traced to earlier punishment and reward. Ostrom urges constitutional 


5 E.g. Alberto Melucci, Nomads of the Present: Social Movements and Individual Needs in Contemporary 
Society (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1989). See William A. Gamson, "The Social Psychology of 
Collective Action," in Frontiers in Social Movement Theory, Aldon D. Morris and Carol McClurg Mueller, eds., 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1992), for an analysis. 


© Aldon Morris and Carol McClurg Mueller eds., Frontiers in Social Movement Theory (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1992). 


7 See James Coleman, Foundations of Social Theory (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1990); 
Elinor Ostrom, Governing the Commons (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990) and Crafting Institutions 
for Self-Governing Irrigation Systems (San Francisco: Institute for Contemporary Studies Press, 1992); also Robert 
D. Putnam, Making Democracy Work: Civic Traditions in Modern Italy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1992). 


designers to respect and use historically established systems of norms. I propose that some 
norms -- for example, those that embody widely held understandings of justice -- are easier 
to inculcate than others, and some conceptual ideas -- those that easily order perceptions 
from everyday experience -- spread more easily than others. In the feminist movement, for 
example, individuals restructured to some degree their internal and external allocations of 
praise and blame by taking up new feminist concepts of possibility and cause, interacting 
with new feminist ideals derived from widely held understandings of justice. 

Although social movements are commonly thought to consist primarly of social 
movement organization and larger concentric groups of social movement activists, I will 
focus on the ways these movements affect the concepts and norms of the larger population of 
non-activists, some of whom identify with the movement, some of whom reject explicit 
identification with it, and some of whom actively oppose it. 

Examining nonactivists leads this analysis away from the effects on identity 
development of participation in collective public action.* Instead, it stresses the 
“micronegotiations" of private, everyday action, in which individuals make relatively small 
and tentative changes in their own behavior to test the depth and force of the retaliation they 


will experience, and adjust their new sights accordingly. Strong mutual social ties, essential 


to behavior and identity change among activists,’ are less critical, though still important, 
y g g g Pp 


among non-activists. Similarly, shared group consciousness is more important for activists 
than non-activists. Indeed, the symbolism necessary for group consciousness may work in 


opposite directions for activists and nonactivists. Activists often need to create cohesion by 


® See Rick Fantasia, Cultures of Solidarity (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1988). 
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See Doug McAdam, Political Prescess and the Development of Black Insurgency, 1930-1970 (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1982). 


raising cultural boundaries that accentuate their group’s differences from the mainstream.'° 


But for many non-activists, the symbols and practices that separate the oppositional group 


from the mainstream make participation in that group frightening and unacceptable. Non- 
activists may find not only acceptable but slightly exciting small and subtle differences from 
the mainstream, or differences that mainstream ideology itself values (e.g. the idea of 
"reform" or even "protest," or the idea that "Women’s" culture is in some ways better than 
"men’s" culture). Yet the differences from the mainstream cannot become very large before 
they are rejected as incompatible with the maintenance of a status quo whose major 


disruption would pose unacceptable costs. 


Different paths to feminist goals 


The work of Virginia Sapiro, Pamela Conover, Sue Tolleson Rinehart, Leonie Huddie 
and others has made it clear that in gender relations, as in other questions of attitude and 
behavior, there are many paths to change. Sapiro analyzed a 1973 survey that asked for 
opinions on three questions: whether a "woman’s place is in the home” as opposed to 
"women should have equal roles" in the public sector; whether women had too much, too 
little or about the right amount of "influence" in American society and politics; and how 
"cold," "neutral" or "warm" the respondent felt toward the "Women’s Liberation 
Movement." She concluded that although these three dimensions were related, the 


wil 


relationship was “not as strong as one might suspect. Self-interest and existing 


10 See Verta Taylor and Nancy E. Whittier, “Collective Identity in Social Movement Communities," in A. 
Morris and C. M. Mueller, Frontiers in Social Movement Theory (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1992). 


'! Virginia Sapiro, The Political Integration of Women (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1983): analysis 
of the University of Michigan Panel Socialization Study, 1965 and 1973, N=676 women who were interviewed in 
both waves of the panel, pp. 75-79; quotation from p. 76. The relation between the equal roles question and the 
influence question was .43 (p. 76), between equal roles and the women’s movement about the same, and between 
influence and the women’s movement about .20 (p. 78). 
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conceptual and normative schemas made it easier for some women and men to move in a 
"feminist" direction on one or another of these paths, while others from different 
backgrounds found other paths easier. Similarly, David Sears and Leonie Huddy used 
the 1984 National Election Studies survey to point out that attitudes toward "feminism" per 
se were largely explained by what they call “symbolic predispositions," that is, commitments 
to a particular party, to liberal or conservative ideology, to religion and to equality in 
general. Beliefs about gender equality, on the other hand, were explained only partly by 


these symbolic predispositions. They were also explained in part by adult personal 


experiences that might have provided a material interest in gender equality.'* Sears and 


Huddy’s larger point was that women are divided as a potential interest group not only 
because their material interests differ but more importantly because their conceptual and 
normative schemas differ, leading different groups of women to process information on 
issues of gender equality differently from information on the activities of feminist groups. 
Leonie Huddy and John Bracciodieta’s more recent survey reinforces the point that people’s 
images of "feminism" are distinctly separate from and predict different political attachments 
from more general attitudes toward gender roles." 

Sue Tolleson Rinehart has also shown that feeling close to "women" as a group does 
not always go along with believing that women should have an equal role with men in 
business, industry and politics. Together, these two are very likely to predict support for 


feminist policies. Separately, they constitute different paths in the larger general direction of 


'2 "On the Origins of Political Disunity Among Women," in Louise A. Tilly and Patricia Gurin, eds., Women, 
Politics and Change (New York: Russell Sage, 1990), p. 271. Their measure of support for gender equality 
summed favoring equal role for women in business and government against women’s role in the home, disagreement 
that men are better than women at running things, and disagreement that men are better equipped emotionally for 
politics than women. Their measure of support for feminism summed a scale of perceived closeness to feminists 
and a feeling thermometer on the Women’s Liberation Movement. 


'? Leonie Huddy and John Bracciodieta, "Symbolic Politics Reconsidered: Examining the Backlash Against 
Feminism,” paper presented at the 1993 meeting of the American Political Science Association. 
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feminist change.'* "I’m for equal pay for equal work, but I’m not a feminist," for 
example, expresses two separate but congruent sentiments: negative feelings toward 
feminists as a group and support for one feminist goal. 

In their 1991 pilot study for the National Election Studies, Pamela Johnson Conover and 


Virginia Sapiro tested for the first time the American public’s estimates of the actual balance 


of power between men and women in business, the government and the family. They found 


"no link" between people’s estimates of equality in the family and their estimates of equality 
in business and industry or in government. They also discovered that favoring equality in 
one domains was not related as strongly as one might expect to favoring equality in either of 


the other domains. 


And although men’s willingness to call themselves feminists was 
“moderately connected" with favoring equality between men and women, "women’s 
willingness to call themselves feminists is clearly lodged somewhere else."’® 

More broadly, Pamela Johnston Conover’s analysis of the role of social groups in 
political thinking makes the point that people often remember information in ways that 


combine cognition with emotion. For most people, for example, the label "feminist" evokes 


both a previously patterned set of categories (schemas) for remembering this information and 


'4 Sue Tolleson Rinehart, Gender Consciousness and Politics (New York: Routledge, 1992), analysis based 
on NES surveys from 1972 to 1988. See Table 3.2 (p. 55), Figure 4.1 (p. 72), Table 4.3 9p. 82), Tables 4.5 
through 4.9 (pp. 85-91), and Table 6.1b (p. 157). 


'S Pamela Johnston Conover and Virginia Sapiro, "Gender Equality in the Public Mind," paper delivered at 
the annual meeting of the American Political Science Association, 1992, pp. 8-9 (correlation for empirical 
assessments r=.05 for both; for preferences for equality in government and business .43, in government and family 
.32, in business and family .29). Indeed, in the Pilot Study, less than a third of the American public saw the family 
as a male-dominated area. Although almost three quarters strongly preferred sexual equality in the family rather 
than male dominance, half the public believed that the existing distribution of power in the family matched their 
normative preferences, and the other half was evenly split between those who thought men had too much power and 
those who thought women had too much power (p. 10). For an analysis of these important questions in the 1992 
NES, see Pamela Johnston Conover and Virginia Sapiro, "Gender, Feminist Consciousness and the 1992 Election," 
paper delivered at the 1993 meeting of the American Political Science Association. 


'© Conover and Sapiro 1992, p. 14. 
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a positive or negative reaction linked with that existing schema.'? What one thinks about 
feminists can be determined as much by one’s emotional and cognitive reactions to other 
groups some of whose members "go overboard" in their enthusiasm for change as it is by 
one’s predisposition toward these particular changes. 

Taken together, this research suggests strongly that a variety of different paths lead to 
changes in attitudes, beliefs and feelings about different aspects of the feminist movement, 
and that different attitudes which a feminist might see as components of feminism are not, 


among non-activists, always highly correlated with one another. 


"Feminism" among Black and working class women: the surveys 


If we look only at the paths that eventuate in the label "feminist," we must begin in 


1986. Until that year no survey had ever asked women in the United States whether or not 


they considered themselves "feminist."'* In the first survey, a 1986 Gallup poll, question 


wording and placement caused an unusually high percentage of women (56 percent) to call 


themselves feminists.'? A few years later, in 1989 and 1992, two Yankelovich surveys asked 


'7 "The Role of Social Groups in Political Thinking," British Journal of Political Science 18 (1988): 51-76, p. 


58. 
'§ Roper Center for Public Opinion, search September 18, 1990. 


'? Gallup 1986 (sources for this and other surveys undocumented in the footnotes can be found in Appendix A). 
Regarding placement, the Gallup organization first asked four questions on issues that affect women: “Would you 
favor or oppose making it more difficult for women to get an abortion" (favor 39%, oppose 53%, no opinion 8%); 
"Would you favor or oppose special efforts to hire and promote women because of past discrimination -- even if 
it means putting them ahead of qualified men?" (favor 40%, oppose 55%, no opinion 5%); “Would you favor or 
oppose adding an Equal Rights Amendment to the U.S. Constitution which would prohibit discrimination on the 
basis of sex?" (favor 73%, oppose 21%, no opinion 6%); “Do you agree or disagree that sexually explicit movies, 
video cassettes, and books lead some people to lose respect for women?" (agree 77%, disagree 19%, no opinion 
4%). Having thus got the assent of 73 percent of the women being interviewed to at least one feminist policy, the 
ERA, the interviewer then asked, “Next I would like to ask you some questions about the women’s movement and 
feminism.... First, do you consider yourself to be a strong feminist, a feminist, not a feminist, or an anti-feminist?" 
Having just expressed a positive opinion on the ERA, a feminist issue, some respondents may have felt more 
tempted to allign subsequently with the feminist label. Regarding wording, this set of proferred answers has no 
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simply, "Do you consider yourself to be a feminist?" This question produced between a 
quarter and a third of American women saying they considered themselves feminist. Because 
this figure derived from a placement and wording that did not seem to bias the results and 
because it corresponds roughly to figures produced in other subsequent surveys, I accept it as 


a rough estimate of the percentage of American women in this period voluntarily choosing 


the label "feminist" in response to a survey researcher’s request.”° Some observers 


consider a quarter to a third a small percentage. When a 1991 survey in a college newspaper 
reported that only 38 percent of the women students on one college campus considered 
themselves feminist, the article ran under the headline, "Feminist Movement May Suffer As 
Today’s Students Shun Label." Yet the 1989 Yankelovich figure of 31 percent feminist is 
only two percentage points lower than the percent of American women saying they 
considered themselves Republican in that year and only 6 points lower than the percentage 


saying they considered themselves Democrats. The college newspaper did not run a 


neutral midpoint. "Not a feminist" appears on the "anti-feminist" side of the center, encouraging those who might 
not have adopted a "feminist" label for themselves, but also did not consider themselves anti-feminists, to choose 
the "feminist" label. Because these factors strongly encouraged respondents in the 1986 survey to identify 
themselves as feminists, this survey cannot be used as a first time point in comparison to later, differently worded 
surveys (Yankelovich 1989) to establish a "decline" in feminist identification from 1986 to 1989 (contra Faludi 1991). 


* Huddy and Bracciodieta 1993 report about 35 percent of women reporting themselves as "feminists" in their 
1991 survey of residents in Suffolk county, New York (derived from Table 5), and about 24 percent in the 1991 
NES Pilot survey (derived from Table 6). 

Combining the Gallup 1986, Gallup 1987 and Yankelovitch 1989 surveys indicates how identification with 
the feminist label was distributed over the population of women in the United States in these years. The percentage 
choosing "feminist" in the peculiar circumstances of the first Gallup poll (56 percent) is similar to the percentage 
(51 percent) of a sample a year later (Gallup 1987) choosing the feminist side of a 1 to 10 scale (that is, the numbers 
6 through 10), when given sixteen ways of describing oneself: religious person, feminist, environmentalist, 
Republican, Democrat, liberal, conservative, union supporter, and so forth, and asked, “On a scale from one to ten, 
where "ten" represents a description that is perfect for you and "one" a description that is totally wrong for you, 
how well do each of the following describe you? ...Now, to what extent do you regard yourself as a feminist?" 
The percent choosing “strong feminist" in Gallup’s 1986 survey (10 percent) is almost the same as that choosing 
"ten" ("perfect for me") in Gallup’s 1987 survey (9 percent). The 31 percent identifying as feminist in Yankelovich 
1989 is much like the 30 percent choosing the numbers 8, 9 or 10 in Gallup 1987. If we combine these three 
surveys, assuming no particular decline between 1986-87 and 1989, then the breakdown would be approximately 10 
percent “strong” feminists, 20 percent more "feminists," and 20 percent more willing to allign themselves with the 
feminist camp. 
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headline, based on similar statistics, proclaiming, "Republican Party May Suffer As Today’s 
Students Shun Label." 

The years 1987-1989 may have constituted a high point in popular acceptance of the 
feminist label. The two surveys that repeated questions with the same wording at two 
different times show a slight decline between 1987 and 1990, 1989 and 1992, respectively, but 


the differences are not statistically significant. Some recent surveys also seem to show 


younger women being less likely to adopt the label.” Conover and Sapiro’s analysis of the 


1992 National Election Study and subsequent surveys will give us more information about 
these trends, both among all American women and among Black and working-class women. 
The surveys remind us that we should not be too quick to generalize from our 

experiences with our students or friends to what is happening in the country at large. 
Feminist social movement organizations, for example, are disproportionately White and 
middle class. There is hardly a distinguished Black feminist writer who has not, among her 
works, at least one thoughtful and bitter essay about the ways she and her interests were 
excluded in the White middle class feminist organizations she tried to join. Writers as 
different in personality and political perspective as Audre Lorde, Michele Wallace, Alice 
Walker and bell hooks all report the effects of conscious and unconscious racism, including 


the marginalization of their central concerns, in these organizations.” 


*! For two time points, see Gallup 1987 and PSR 1990; Yankelovitch 1989 and 1992. Regarding age, the 1991 
NES Pilot and Huddy and Bracciodieta’s 1991 New York Suffolk county surveys show distinctly less identification 
with feminism among younger women, ages 18 through 35 (Huddy and Bracciodieta 1993, Tables 5 and 6), although 
the small N’s in these studies make the differences statistically insignificant. The Northwestern Survey Research 
Laboratory’s Chicago Area Survey shows a curvilinear relation with age in 1992 and no relation in 1993 (1992: 38% 
feminist among women 18-35 [N = 231], 47% among 36-50 [N= 164], 35% among 51+ [N=188]; 1993: 44% 
18-35 [N=206], 40% 36-50 [N=189], 43% 51+ [N=211)). 


~ Audre Lorde, "Age, Race, Class and Sex: Women Redefining Difference" in Sister Outsider (Freedom, 
Calif.: The Crossing Press, 1984); Michele Wallace, "A Black Feminist’s Search for Sisterhood," in Invisibility 
Blues (New York: Verso, 1990); Alice Walker, “One Child of One’s Own: A Meaningful Digression Within the 
Work(s)," In Search of Our Mothers’ Gardens (New York: Harvest/Harcourt Brace, 1983); bell hooks, "Racism 
and Feminism: The Issue of Accountability," in Ain’t 1a Woman (Boston: South End Press, 1981). 
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Looking at the composition of mainstream social movement organizations would lead 
any observer to think that "feminism" had little appeal to working class or Black women. 
But when we look beyond the elites and formal organizations, we see, taking class first, that 
on surveys relatively high percentages of working-class women call themselves "feminist." 
In some surveys, as many working-class as middle-class women adopt this label, although 
other surveys show the more expected pattern, with adoption of the feminist label rising by 
education.” 

To some extent, feminism is a cultural taste, much like approving of extramarital sex, 
in which approval increases quite noticably by education. In other respects, however, the 
values of feminism cut across classes, so that although activists in the feminist movement are 
primarily middle-class (as are activists in almost all American political movements), support 


for mainstream feminist policies like the Equal Rights Amendment has emerged roughly 


equally at all educational levels.“ In the 1986 Gallup survey, women with high school 


degrees or less actually were more likely than college-educated women to think that the 
women’s movement had done "very well" in improving the lives of working class women (30 
percent versus 16 percent),” and just about as likely to think that the women’s movement 
had done very well in improving their own lives (20 percent versus 22 percent). 

Looking next at race, in the same 1986 Gallup survey 44 percent of Black women, but 
~ only 20 percent of White women, said they thought the women’s movement had done "very 
well" in improving the lives of working-class women. More impressively perhaps, 39 


percent of Black women, but only 18 percent of White women thought the women’s 


3 The surveys that do not show a relation to education include Gallup, 1986, Gallup 1987, and Yankelovich 
1989. Those that do include the Northwestern Survey Laboratory Chicago Area Survey (NUCAS) 1992, 1993. 


* See J. Mansbridge, Why We Lost the ERA (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1986), pp. 15, 212. 


5 Women four years of high school or lower N = 546, some college or more N = 432. 
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movement had done very well in improving their own lives.” 

Black women in the United States have historically supported the women’s movement 
in greater percentages than White women. In one of the earliest surveys on the subject, in 
1970, 60 percent of Black women told interviewers that they supported efforts to strengthen 
women’s status in society, compared to only 37 percent of White women.”’ Two years 


later, 67 percent of Black women said they were sympathetic to women’s liberation groups, 


compared to only 35 perent of White women -- almost double the support.” More 


recently, in 1989, 90 percent of Black men and women gave the National Organization for 
Women a positive rating, compared to only 68 percent of Whites.*7 And among women 
state legislators surveyed in 1988, 55 percent of Black women legislators said they identified 
with the label "feminist," compared to only 45 percent of White women legislators.*° 

There are at least two reasons Black women might call themselves "feminist" on 
surveys -- one deriving from experiences as women, the other from experiences as Black 
people in the United States. 


First, Black women entered the paid labor force in large numbers earlier than White 


% White women N = 748, Black women N = 89. 
27 Louis Harris Associates. 
* bell hooks, Ain’t ] a Woman (Boston: South End Press, 1981), p. 148. 


”? Gallup February 28 - March 2, 1989, N = 1000. See also Yankelovich Clancy Shulman, 1989: "Tell me 
whether you think each of these groups is generally in touch or out of touch with the average American woman... 
The National Organization of [sic] Women, NOW." Among Black women, 77 percent responded that NOW was 
"in touch," compared to 64 percent of White women. When the same survey asked, "Do you have a favorable 
impression of the National Organization of [sic] Women, also known as NOW?" 73 percent of Black women 
answered affirmatively, compared to 67 percent of White women. 


* Center for the American Woman and Politics, Rutgers University, 1991: "I am going to read you a list of 
labels that some people reject, but others use to descibe themselves. For each, we would like to know whether you 
do or do not identify with the label: ...Feminist" White N = 539, Black N = 32. I would like to thank Debra 
Dodson at the Center for the American Woman and Politics for providing these figures. 


women, and were therefore the first to experience the "double shift" of responsibility for 
both paid work and home care. In the occupational "breakthrough" of the 1960’s and 
1970’s, poorer Black women moved overwhelmingly from domestic to clerical work, leaving 
only 3 percent of all Black women in domestic work by 1988.*! This movement combined 
with increasing problems in employment for Black men without high school or college 
degrees to produce a situation in which poorer Black women were often the primary 
breadwinners for their families. Among middle and upper class Blacks, women were slightly 


more likely than men to graduate from college in 1960, and kept at parity with men from 


1970 to 1990, a feat undreamed of by their White sisters.” Yet their degrees did not bring 


them parity with Black men either in wages or in employment status. These experiences 
were likely to make Black women of all classes sensitive to issues of gender equity. 

Second, the experience of racial discrimination and the legacy of the civil rights 
movement has given both Black men and Black women a structural analysis of certain 
inequalities in the United States and an understanding of the need for collective action to 
combat those inequalities. Black men and women are, by and large, spared the kind of 
individualism that attributes every inequality to personal failures on the part of the less 
rewarded individual. Understanding the fact of racial discrimination helps one understand 
the fact of sex discrimination, and understanding the need for a civil rights movement helps 
one understand the need for a feminist movement. This is probably the reason that on 


surveys Black men usually support the women’s movement in higher percentages than White 


31 M.C. King, "Black Women’s Breakthrough Into Clerical Work: An Occupational Tipping Model," Paper 
delivered at the annual meeting of the Society for the Advancement of Socio-Economics, March 26-28, 1993. 


2 For 1960, see Statistical Abstract of the U.S. 1973, p. 115, Table 175; for 1970 and 1990, Statistical Abstract 
of the U.S., 1992, Table 220, p. 144 
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Feminism without the label 


Choosing the label "feminist" is only one mark, and not always a particularly 
important mark, of adopting new possibilities, explanations and ideals that help make sense 
of and change one’s life. People who believe in a number of feminist principles but do not 
adopt the label "feminist" usually avoid that label because of its connotations of extremism 


and activism. 


Americans traditionally shun "isms," and feminism is an "ism". Because most 


Americans consider themselves "middle of the road," any connotation of extremism means 


that someone who does not want to see herself as "radical," "pushy," "going overboard," 


"going too far," or "hung up on" the issues will not want to call herself a "feminist." 
Substantively, many Americans also think feminists have gone too far, being "insulted by a 
man opening a door for a woman," or "insisting that all the pronouns be ‘he or she.’"*® 


For some people who do not identify as feminist, the "ist" in the word connotes 


"activist." Because only about one fifth of all Americans consider themselves politically 


% _E.g. ABC/Washington Post, 1986. Black men are not, however, more likely than White men to consider 


themselves "feminist," at least in the Northwestern Survey Laboratory Chicago Area Surveys of 1992 and 1993. 
In 1992, 8 percent of Black men (N=61) and 25 percent of White men (N=309) said they considered themselves 
feminists; in 1993, 33 percent of White men (N=287) and 25 percent of Black men (N=72) said they considered 
themselves feminists, a statistically insignificant difference, explained almost entirely by the number of Black men 
who said they were "uncertain" on this question. Most surveys have not asked men whether they consider 
themselves feminist. The difference between these results and other measures of support for the women’s movement 
may be that the word "feminist" is often associated with being a woman as well as with supporting the feminist 
movement. This is why some surveys (e.g. Gallup 1987) have not even asked the men they interviewed this 
question. 


** These phrases come from an openended section in the Northwestern Survey Laboratory’s 1993 Chicago Area 
Survey. 


*° Idem. For impressive data on this issue, see Huddy and Bracciodetta 1993. 
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active, the connotation of activist means that some women who subscribe to feminist 


principles will not consider themselves "feminists" because they do not do anything actively 


to promote the cause. They report that they are not “with the movement," or "active."*° 

Finally, because the primary activists in the feminist movement from the beginning 
have been White middle class feminists, the word "feminist" is likely to have connotations of 
race and class as well. If in spite of these connotations a fair number of working class and 
Black women identify themselves as feminists, something in their experiences and structural 
situations must be working to offset the extremist, activist, middle-class, and White 
connotations of the label. 

Without stressing the adoption of the label "feminist," my interviews have been 
designed to explore the different paths to feminist ideas and the use, by many different kinds 
of people, of feminist conceptual and normative resources. I will draw in this analysis from 
what a non-representative group of about forty working-class women, White and Black, 
within the United States has told me over the past two years when I talked with them about 
relations between men and women. I will concentrate on a small group of seven low-income 
mothers in Chicago, who were the first women I talked with in this project. Few of the 
women in any of my interviews are political activists in the feminist cause. They will 
probably never walk in a feminist demonstration, put a feminist bumper sticker on their car, 
send money to a feminist cause, or even vote for or against a candidate primarily because of 
the candidate’s position on feminist issues. However, in various ways they have begun to 
rethink the possibilities, causes and principles of gender relations, and have modified their 
own actions accordingly. 


The group of low-income single mothers in Chicago, three Black and four White, 


%© Openended section, 1993 Chicago Area Survey. My in-depth interviews also suggested this interpretation. 
To some of my respondents a “feminist" was in some way an active participant in the movement, not simply a 
person who had generally feminist views. 
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with whom I talked in November 1991 were all either supported at the time in part by Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children, or had had this support quite recently. This small group 
is not a representative sample, either of all women or of all single mothers on welfare in 
Chicago. The women I interviewed were more stable and probably more articulate in talking 
with a professional-class White interviewer than the average mother receiving welfare in 
Chicago would have been. Because I piggy-backed on a study a friend had done a year 
before, I could interview only people who had a phone and the same phone number they had 
had the year before. Because of the snowball character of the earlier sample, which began at 
a community college, the women I interviewed were more likely than most to have taken a 
typing course or some other training beyond the high school degree, or be working for their 
high school equivalency degree. In addition, because this group consisted of single mothers, 
their anger at men was higher than in the other groups I interviewed. 

The stories the mothers I interviewed in Chicago told about themselves stressed 
independence and equality, and traced to structural changes in the world changes in their 
lives that related to men. Whether the women identified themselves as "feminist" or not, I 
concluded, was less important than that in their different trajectories they all showed 


evidence of having been influenced by feminist ideas. 


Themes in the discourse 


Strength 


Most men and women in the United States like to think of themselves as "strong."*’ 


But for the first three Black women I interviewed, strength was an important and explicit 


7 Ninety-three percent of the women and ninety percent of the men in a 1993 Chicago sample answered "yes" 
to the question, "Do you consider yourself a strong woman [or man]?" Further questioning determined that most 
people meant by "strong" psychologically strong or a mixture of psychologically and physically strong 
(Northwestern Survey Laboratory Chicago Area Survey 1993). 
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value, one they sometimes directly linked to feminism. 

Here are direct quotations from those first three interviews. The parallels are 
startling: 

JM: What kind of models did you have when you were a kid? 

LP: My mother’s strong. 


JM: What about when you were growing up? What kinds of women did you 
admire? 


CM: The ones that stood up and took charge, and didn’t let nobody run over them. 
...you gotta be just strong enough ...not to get ran over. 


2K OOK 
JM: When you were growing up, what kind of women did you admire? 


TG: I admire strong women. 


Much of this imagery of strength comes from the South, but not all of it. Much of it 
comes from experience with mothers who took on superhuman burdens to raise their 
children: 


LP: My mother, she got divorced from my father when I was five months old. My 
mother worked, would get up at 3 a.m. in the morning to be work at 6:40 and get off 
at 3:40. ...She raised us...with some help from my aunt, as far as babysitting and 
whatnot, but she did it by herself. ...She used to tell me all the time, "You don’t need 
no boyfriend. I left your --, I left my husband, and --" you know. 


When I asked about other models of strength, she answered: 
My sister, my sister. I’m trying to think -- my auntie, my great aunt, my grand aunt, 
rather, my grandmother’s sister. My grandmother was like that, too. I think all of 


them, cuz they’re from down, they’re from the South, from Birmingham, Alabama, 
and I think women from the South are strong anyway, cuz they have to tolerate more. 


One woman found strength in herself because she "grew up without a mother. ...She passed 


away when I was real young, so I kind of, I kind of raised myself." But for her the models 


were also the older women around her: 


| 
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TG: My grandmother was strong. Very strong. ...hearing about all the things she 

did not have, was never gonna have, you know -- and some things she didn’t even 

really want, but, some things, you know, just to survive.... She was there for me. 

Let me see who else. Just, just grand women. Just grand women who, who had 

their own mind, who did what they had to do, you know, with maybe some regrets, 

maybe not at all. ...1 admire women like that. 

This prefeminist image of women’s strength, of "grand women, who had their own 
mind," is one of the many reasons Black feminists say they never have had to experience the 
"click" of recognition so many White women report. As one Black activist told me when I 
asked how she had become a feminist, "Become a feminist? Honey, I was born a feminist!" 

Black feminist theorists point out, however, that "the myth of the strong Black 
woman" is a distinctly mixed blessing. It takes strength for granted and denies weakness, 


and it makes women’s strength an object of antagonism between Black men and women.** 


Although a strong self-image probably promotes self-esteem through not having to combat a 


sterotype of weakness,*’ the image derives directly from a racist legacy in which the 


Southern “cult of true womanhood" equated femininity not only with whiteness but with 
weakness. The cultural ideal of the delicate White woman, who needed a man to open a 
door for her or help her out of her chair, was constructed in explicit contrast to the strong 


Black female slave, who could do as much work in the field as a man.*° 


8 Michele Wallace, "The Myth of the Superwoman," in Black Macho and the Myth of the Superwoman [1978] 
(New York: Verso, 1990); Marcia Ann Gillespie, "The Myth of the Strong Black Woman," in Allison M. Jaggar 
and Paula S. Rothenberg, Feminist Frameworks (New York: McGraw-Hill 1988); Patricia Hill Collins, Black 
Feminist Thought (London: Allen and Unwin, 1990). For the possible role of this myth in turning Black women 
against Anita Hill during and immediately after the Senate hearings, see Jane Mansbridge and Katherine Tate, "Race 
Trumps Gender: The Thomas Nomination in the Black Community," P.S.: Political Science and Politics, vol. 25, 
1992. The phrase, "myth of the strong black woman," seems to have come first from Eldridge Cleaver, Soul on 
Ice (cited in Wallace, "Myth," p. 117. 


% Suzanne Daley, "Girls’ Self-Esteem is Lost on Way to Adolescence, New Study Finds," New York Times 
Jan. 9, 1991, p. B1, reports on the loss of self-esteem in adolescence among White girls, compared to no loss among 
Black girls. 


“” Hazel Carby, Reconstructing Womanhood: The Emergence of the Afro-American Novelist (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1987). pp. 20-39, 48-57, 66-69, 95-120; Wallace, "Myth," pp. 136 ff. 
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In fending off the destructive messages embodied in traditional femininity, Black 


women also fend off a deeply embodied racism. Michele Wallace writes, 

On rainy days my sister and I used to tie the short end of a scarf around out 

scrawny braids and let the rest of its silken mass trail to our waists. We’d 

pretend it was hair and that we were some lovely heroine that we’d seen in the 

movies. There was a time when I would have called that wanting to be white, 

yet the real point of the game was being feminine. Being feminine meant 

white to us.*! 
The images of the thin body, slender ankle, and the tiny foot arched into a highheeled shoe 
may not seem to oppress differentially by race. But insofar as these ideals denote lack of 
capability or strength, they have in the United States a subtle racial dimension as well. Black 
and White women mix race with gender when they try to see themselves as strong and help 
the men they know reconcile female strength with female attractiveness. Nikki Giovanni 
imagined Black men saying, 

get back fat black woman be a mother 

grandmother strong thing but not woman 

gameswoman romantic woman love needer....* 
And remembering Harlem in 1968, Michele Wallace wrote that "all parties managed to agree 
on at least one issue: The black woman...was..too strong...."*° 


Among the single mothers I interviewed in Chicago, every one, White or Black, had 


to find in herself the strength to raise her children alone. But only the Black women had an 


4! Michele Wallace, "A Black Feminist’s Search for Sisterhood," in Invisibility Blues (N.Y.: Verso, 1990), 
p.18. 


“2 "Black Feeling" (1968) from Black Feeling, Black Talk -- Black Judgement (New York: William Morrow, 
1970), quoted in Wallace, "Myth," p. 169. 


Wallace, "Myth," p. 91. Criticizing the way the myth deceived women, Wallace asked her readers to 
imagine a little girl released into a jungle and made to believe that "her wounds were just another proof of her 
strength and invulnerability. ...Would it not be an act of unkindness, of extreme injustice really, to tell her that 
she was a woman of special strengths, of exceptional opportunities?" (p. 108). Criticizing how it relieved men from 
guilt, she related watching the television news with a Black male Ph.D., viewing footage a poor Black woman in 
a cramped, dirty apartment without heat and hot water, and having her friend, now solidly middle class, entone, 
"*That’s a strong sister,’ as he bowed his head in reverence" (p. 109). 
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explicit cultural heritage of women’s strength on which to draw. Like the White women in 


this group, they found their new strength challenged by the men in their lives, who found the 


independence it gave them threatening. 


Independence 


For all of the mothers I spoke with in Chicago, Black and White, independence was a 
major theme. For all of them, welfare had made possible an independence from their 
husband, or in one case from their family, that helped them to become themselves. As they 
constructed their stories for me, they all described finding themselves by leaving dependence 
behind. As one woman put it, whose husband had died suddenly: 

LP: I had to learn how to change flat tires, on down. Do the drywall, everything, I 

had to learn. Cuz if you sit around and wait for somebody else to come and do it, 

you’li never get it done. And there’s no need in having to go find a man to do the 
things that you could learn on your own. 
Later she added, "I didn’t know how strong I was until I had to be strong." 

For another, it was the birth of her child: 

TG: Once you make that decision to keep the child, you already made something 

positive about it anyway, I think. Cuz I think there’s nothing more greater than life 

itself. So once you make that decision, you have to go from there. And going from 
there means from birth, I mean, from conception to birth, and, you know, whatever 
you may need. You do what you have to do.... You just go on, you just go on. 

You go on, you know. You just get stronger. 

Whatever the reason for the sense of increased strength, the feeling of independence 
that accompanies that strength is often opposed, not so much at work or at school, as by the 


men in a women’s life. As the woman who grew up by having a child put it, 


TG: I’ve been told I’m too independent. They say my attitude’s too independent, 
but -- 


...JM: Who has told you that you’re too independent? 


TG: Oh, men friends. 
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...JM: What do they mean by that? 


TG: I think more my attitude, my attitude. Cuz a lot of times I, see, when I do 
things, I like to do ’em and feel comfortable knowing -- with knowing they’re done 
already. ...I pay [my bills] first, and then if something’s left, or whatever, then, 
fine, we splurge. ...So I’ve been told, you’re too independent, your attitude is just -- 
I can’t help it. 


...JM: So what, concretely, would you do that made somebody say you’re too 
independent? What would be something you do, some statement you made, or 
something? 


TG: Ill just take charge. I’ll do it myself. I’m "too independent," but whatever I’m 
capable of, I’m just gonna go ahead and do it. ...If I had a skill to fix a pipe, I’m 
gonna fix the pipe. I'll tell my man when he comes home, I fixed the pipe. 


JM: But what does he say when you said, I fixed the pipe? 

TG: Some of them appreciate it, and others will be kind of silly about -- will 

probably disagree with you, and probably find something bad to say about it, that 

something’s wrong. 

JM: Because why? 

TG: Because you went ahead and did it. 

JM: And they don’t like that. 

TG: Oh, no. That’s what I’m saying. All the time, "That’s a man’s job, pipe 

plumbing and all this is supposed to be --"No, it’s not. No, it’s not. It’s probably a 

man’s job, but maybe a woman owns the company. You know, maybe a woman 

designed and packaged and warehoused the goods, you know. 

I asked another woman, "Has anybody ever called you too independent?" "Yes, 
indeed," she answered. 


JM: What would be some examples? 


TG: My friend, my ex-boyfriend told me, he told me I should be the guy, cuz I think 
I know everything, and "You think you could do everything." 


JM: He didn’t like that? 


TG: I mean, cuz I would, like, I would ask him to do something, and if it took him 
too long to do it, I’d get up and do it. And I might mess up halfway, but then he’d -- 
and then I also tell him -- I have a habit of telling him this -- "I don’t need you for 
nothing. I’m gonna take care of me, regardless. Whether you help me or not, I’m 
gonna get taken care of." And, you know, a lot of guys don’t like that. 


Several women told me that their sense of independence comes from knowing they 
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have only themselves to depend on. They know what resources they have, even when those 


resources are few. The anger of dependence comes in large part from its unpredictability. 
As one of the White mothers put it, 
SL: Well, I know what I have, and I know how far I can go, and I know that only I 
can get angry at myself if I don’t have enough. I can’t blame the other person. I’m 
the one that’s in charge, so -- 


But, she said, the men she has met don’t understand that perspective. 


I really haven’t met anybody, as far as men-wise, that understand, because I’m even 
laughed at at work. 


JM: That understand what? 

SL: How good it feels to be independent and not have to depend on them. 

JM: And your friends at work don’t understand, either? 

SL: The single men that I talk to don’t seem to understand that. [and she imagines a 

conversation] “What are you afraid of? You know, that maybe I have a little power 

of my own?" Because I always tell them, when we play the game at my house, we 
play by my rules. If I don’t like it, I don’t have to play it. 
I remember that she’s told me with pride that it is her name on the lease to her apartment. 

SL: Right, my name only. If you don’t like it, that’s okay. There’s the door. 

She told me about one man who came on too strong, asking her to marry him two 
weeks after he met her, giving her a car, putting her name on his life insurance policy, when 
she felt he didn’t really know her, or she him. She felt he was treating her as if she were 
homeless. So she confronted him: "Like, excuse me, but we’re happy here. You know, and 
your car, and your house isn’t gonna make me happier. ...And that’s when I was told, well, 
you know, you’re just so damn independent, you know." 

Some make an explicit link between their desire for independence and the path to 
feminism. When I asked one White mother, "Why did you put down that you were a 
feminist?" she answered, 

MLC: To me it means being able to handle situations without a man there. It’s like 


I can handle taking care of the kids by myself, I can go out in society and get a job, I 
can go to school, you know. ... It means I can just about make it on my own, that I 
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don’t need to have a man there.... I’m not gonna let anybody run my life. 


More women (55 percent) than men (42 percent) report having been told they are "too 
independent," and more Black women (67 percent) than White (52 percent) report the same 
thing. The experience seems to involve gender, and gender mixed with race, more than 
class. If anything, the likelihood of being told one is too independent seems to go up by 
education among all groups. Among the small group of Black women who answered the 
1993 Chicago Area Survey, the pattern was most dramatic. Even among women with less 
than four years of high shcool, 48 percent said someone had told them they were too 
independent, and with each increment of education the percentage went up, to the point at 
which 81 percent of Black college-educated women reported having been told they were too 
independent. It is as if, for Black women in particular, their education and perhaps the more 


assertative attitudes that came with their education posed a particular problem for the others 


they encountered.“ 


It is not that any of the women I have spoken with acts or wants to be solitary, or 
even self-sufficient. A large number, and of course all of the women in the Chicago group, 
have children, and most have made considerable sacrifices to help those children do better in 
their lives. Almost all have numbers of friends, to whom they refer when they talk about 
their lives. It seems to be more that taking the kinds of steps one needs to take to help 
oneself or one’s children often brand a woman as "too independent." When I asked, in all 
my interviews, "Who says you are too independent?" only twice did the answer not name a 


boyfriend or husband. 


“ Ns and significance for the comparisons reported in the text are: women 626, men 420; White women 411, 
White men 284 (p = <.01); Black women 144, Black men 71 (p = <.01); White/Black women p = <.05. 
Although the N’s are very small for the Black women, the association with education is strong enough to reach 
statistical significance at the <.05 level. 


The impact of feminist conceptual and normative resources 


In a world of changing structure and possibility, it is next to impossible to trace the 
impact of any particular stimulus on people’s ideas. In a country where the ideal of equality 
is part of mainstream ideology (though usually subordinate to liberty), for example, the path 
from that general ideal to an ideal of equality between men and women is an easy one to 
travel. In Chicago, many of the women I interviewed explicitly formulated and agreed with 
the ideal of equality between men and women. One mother told me, for example, "We 
[should] be treated just as equal, if not better, because I think we’ve been pushed aside 
(SL)." Another said angrily about the relations between men and women, “it’s not equal. 
It’s not equal to me (TG)." These ideas might conceivably have not had feminist sources. 
We come closer to feminism with a combination of egalitarian ideology and group 
consciousness: 

I like to see any woman progress. Cuz, like I said, women used to get the blues. At 

one point their place was ..."barefoot and pregnant and in the kitchen." ...When the 

= can progress, women can be executives, they can be presidents of companies 


Finding trace elements of a particular conceptual source becomes easier, however, 


when the new ideas are codified in a new word or phrase. In my Chicago interviews, I 


stumbled on a surprisingly widespread adoption of one piece of feminist language -- the 
phrase "male chauvinist" -- rather old fashioned now in active feminist circles. That phrase 
has a root, "chauvinist," that I think none of the women I interviewed would have used in 
another context. So it functions as what Zora Neale Hurston called a "new word,"* 
helping express new thoughts. 

From the contexts in which the women I interviewed used it, I conclude that "male 


chauvinist pig" differs from "pig" pure and simple by embodying a rough structural and 


© Their Eyes Were Watching God [1937] (New York: Harper and Row, 1990), pp. 31, 109. 
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normative analysis. The second woman I interviewed in Chicago, for example, had grown 


up in the neighborhood and decided to run, with some friends, for the local school council, 
an unpaid but highly responsible position created by the new school reform. She described 
the lone man on the local school council with her and several other women: 


LP: He’s getting on my nerves. This one man is really touched, and I don’t mean by 
God. He’s gone. He is a chauvinist pig. He is a chauvinist. 


JM: What does he do? 


LP: ...He really thinks he’s the only rooster in the hen house...and he thinks when he 
clucks everybody’s supposed to cringe. 


Later she said of another man, "He’s one of these ‘women should be barefoot and pregnant 
and in the kitchen.’ ... [He’s] goofy. You know, chauvinistic." Her first description 
borrowed language freom a prefeminist era, implicitly threatening the man who exceeded the 
bounds of appropriate domination with replacement by another man (there are other roosters 
elsewhere, other "fish in the sea"). Her second description, however, explicitly challenged 
as old-fashioned and stupid the man’s normative ideals regarding gender. Her voicing the 


words "male chauvinist," in an offhand way to me in the casual "sequestered space" of her 
living room assumed that we both shared, as a matter of course, a similar (though not 
identical) structural and normative critique of an unjust gender system. 

A little while later, I interviewed a subdued, relatively quiet young White woman. She 
had been painting a depressed picture of herself and her life with her boyfriend: "He always 
cuts me down all the time. ...I don’t never know how to act anymore, you know. ...I can’t 
hardly ever do anything, because he won’t let me go nowhere. ...when he comes home, he’s 
always downgrading me, and, you know, always calling me a slut, you know (SH)." She 
did not vote and was not a feminist. When I asked if there had been in her life any woman 
she admired, she could not easily think of one. She had never heard of Anita Hill or Judge 


Thomas, although we talked only a week after the hearings, she usually watched several 


hours of television a day, and all the other mothers I interviewed in Chicago had strong 
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opinions on this issue. Our conversation did not make much live contact until, toward the 
end, I spontaneously drew from the previous interview and asked, 
JM: ...have you ever called anybody a male chauvinist pig? 
SH: Oh, yeah. 
JM: Oh, you have, really, using those words? 
SH: Yes. 
: Come on, seriously. Are you kidding? 
SH: Yes, I did. 
JM: So what was the incident? Tell me. ... 
SH: Like, you know, to me, besides all the name calling and stuff, it’s like, he’s, I’m 
supposed to be his. To me that’s a male chauvinist, okay. ...He, this is a good 
example of him, okay? He’d be coming in the house, okay. First thing he does is 
flop on the couch. "Get me this, get me that, get me this." ...and, you know, I just 
turn around and...call him a male chauvinist, you know, and he looks at me and he’s 
like, "Why did you call me that?" I say, "You just come in here, plop down and --" 
"Well, I worked all day. What did you do?" "Oh, nothing. I just sat here and let 
Jessica tear up the house. I decided to let her go ahead and pull everything off the 
shelves and everything, you know." So, you know, to me he’s a male chauvinist pig. 
I want to explore briefly some of the many meanings that might be packed into this 
usage and some of the functions it might serve. Against this young woman’s boyfriend’s 


claim that she is a slut, the phrase "male chauvinist pig" (as opposed to "pig" pure and 


simple) tells her and him that he is not justified in flopping on the couch, telling her to get 


this and get that, and believing that because he earns the money he is the only one who 


works. When she calls her boyfriend not just a pig, but a male chauvinist pig, the personal 
has become for her, to some small extent, political. By taking up a phrase that is "going 
around," she makes a statement to herself and to others that she is not alone. She states 
implicitly that in the world in which she is acting others will support her move toward 
independence. She separates herself from the class that wants to stigmatize her. And she 


heightens her own self-esteem by her verbal act of defiance. 
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I do not mean, of course, that all of these meanings are there for her. Nor do I mean 
that her life will be changed for the better because she has this phrase. I do mean that there 
is a small political resource packed inside that phrase. It is a conceptual, normative and 
social resource, like the gossip that peasants might use against their landlords.*© As a 
conceptual resource, it embodies, however roughly, a structural analysis that sees the 
boyfriend’s behavior as not idiosyncratic but part of a larger pattern with causes that affect 
other women as well as herself. It embodies, however roughly, a normative analysis that 
says that the existing structure is unjust, men and women are not just different but unequal, 
and the existing division of labor and rewards are stacked against women. Finally, it is a 
social resource because she uses the phrase knowing that it is drawn from the larger society, 
comes carrying the normative judgments of a section of the larger society, and is supported 
by members of that section of society, who applaud its use when they hear it. 

The unexpected use of the phrase "male chauvinist" in my interviews, with its implicit 
conceptual and normative analysis, made me realize how many women had adopted the basic 
feminist message that existing relations between male and female in the United States were 
not natural but constructed, and were unjust. To test the extent of this discursive resource, I 
inserted a question in the Northwestern Survey Laboratory’s Chicago Area Survey in 1992 
and 1993, asking, "Have you ever referred to someone as a ‘male chauvinist,’ either while 
speaking directly to that person or in describing that person to someone else?" In each of 
these two years, 63 percent of the women in the Chicago survey said that they had used the 
phrase. An average of 58 percent of those who did not describe themselves as feminist had 


used it. Sixty-six percent of the women who described themselves as "White" when asked 


their race said they had used the phrase, 69 percent of the women who described themselves 


46 James C. Scott, Weapons of the Weak: Everyday Forms of Peasant Resistance (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1985) and Domination and the Arts of Resistance: Hidden Transcripts (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1990). 
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as "African-American" had used it, and 48 percent of the women who described themselves 


as "Black."*” As one might expect with a "new word" originally coined by cosmopolitan 


intellectuals,** its use increases with education. It is also less common among women over 
50.” But using the phrase, and presumably its accompanying analysis, extends further than 
the usual circles of liberals who promote progressive ideas. Even among self-styled 


"conservative" women, 56 percent say they have called someone a male chauvinist.*° 


Micronegotiations: Structure and institutions interacting with normative and conceptual 


resources 


Micronegotiations are small, experimental forays into change, often against 
opposition, together with the lessons drawn from those forays. When the women I 
interviewed negotiated in small ways for greater power and a greater sense of self-worth in 
their lives, they drew from larger structural changes, from institutions that were themselves 
the result of past efforts of the feminist movement, and from feminist conceptual and 


normative resources. 


Structural change 


“’ Averages from the two years. By year, women answering "yes": Non-feminists 1992 55% (N = 312), 1993 
60% (N = 332); White 1992 64% (N = 424), 1993 70% (N = 415); African-American 1992 79% (N = 29), 1993 
63% (N = 49); Black 1992 51% (N = 49), 1993 46% (N = 96). 


“ As I understand it, the phrase originated with Communist Party in the 1930s, as one of the forms of thought 
and behavior members were expected to avoid. 


” The percentages range in 1992 and 1993 from about 30 to 40 percent for women with less than four years 
of high school to about 80 percent for women with more than college degree. Only 41% of women over 50 in 1992 
(N= 189) and 47% in 1993 (N=211) reported having used the phrase, compared to 72 to 73 percent of the younger 
groups in both years. 


© 54% in 1992 (N=224); 59% in 1993 (N=265). 
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The most important structural change for most women in the United States has been 


women’s increasing entry into the paid labor force. Black women have acted as the 


vanguard in this movement, not from preference but from necessity.*! 


Many of the positive effects of labor force participation have been mitigated by 
straightforward discrimination, tracking into occupations that paid less, the lowered pay of 
occupations that became "women’s occupations" as more women moved into them, and, most 
importantly, women’s traditional primary responsibility for childcare. The combination 
insured that for most women the jobs for which they planned to train and the jobs they 
eventually got did not pay as much as men’s jobs. The lower pay in turn made it more 
efficient for the average household as an economic unit to send the man rather than the 
woman into the labor force whenever possible, reinforcing the woman’s responsibility for the 
"second shift," and raising her costs of leaving the marriage compared to those of her 
husband. The resulting "cycle of vulnerability" has maintained women’s lesser power in the 
home, workplace, and larger political, economic and social structures. 

In spite of these limitations, women’s massive move into the paid workforce from ‘he 


1930’s to the present’’ has interacted with feminist ideas to produce significant changes in 


attitudes toward women. In 1935, only 34 percent of the American public said they would 


‘| For the decade from 1970 to 1980, Black women’s earlier entry into the labor force brought college-educated 
Black women parity in pay with college-educated White women. But in the last decade the entry of more White 
women into the labor force has reestablished the traditional discriminatory differential. See Deborah King, 
"Multiple Jeopardy,” in Micheline Maldson et al. ed., Black Women in America: Social Science Perspectives 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1990). 


5%? See Susan Moller Okin, Justice, Gender and the Family (New York: Basic Books, 1989) for the cycle of 
vulnerability, and Arlie Russell Hochchild, The Second Shift (New York: Viking, 1989) for the effects of women 
in the labor force working total hours, housework included, than their husbands. Note, however, that this is a 
feminist analysis. Less than a third of the American public in 1991 saw men as having more power in the family 
than women (Conover and Sapiro 1992, ftn 15 above). 


3 In 1930, the female labor force was 25 percent of the female adult population, in 1980 52 percent, and in 1992 
58 percent (compared to 76 percent labor force participation among males): Economic Report of the President 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1993), p. 387. 


vote for a qualified woman for President if their party nominated her. By 1982, that number 
had reached 83 percent. In 1935, only 18 percent of the public said they approved of a 
married woman earning money in business or industry if she had a husband capable of 
supporting her; by 1982, that number had reached 72 percent. In 1972, 49 percent of the 
public took the egalitarian position on a seven-point spectrum between "women should have 


an equal role with men in running business, industry and politics" and "women’s place is in 


the home." By 1988, 69 percent had taken that position.” 


Two sources give us some idea of the independent effect of feminist ideas. First, we 
can look at countries, such as the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, with high female labor 
force participation but no feminist movement. Although women’s entry into the labor force 
after World War II must have changed relations between the sexes in these countries, we 
lack both survey data and a body of uncensored narrative fiction and non-fiction sources that 
might express these changes. However, present gender attitudes in these countries are 
distinctly inegalitarian compared to Western Europe and the United States. This suggests 
that labor force participation without feminist ideas does not produce equal relations among 
the sexes. 

Second, we can look at survey questions both before and after the beginning of the 


women’s liberation movement in 1967-68. The only question on which we have a long time 


** Mansbridge, Why We Lost The ERA (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1986), p. 24-25. 


°° Rinehart, p. 72: American National Election Studies, 1972-1988. Convincing data on the effects on attitudes 
of the shift from homemaker to worker in the paid labor force come from Virginia Sapiro’s analysis of the Michican 
Three-Wave Panel Socialization Study. In this survey, women who were homemakers but moved into the paid labor 
force showed the greatest increase of any group in egalitarian attitudes to gender relations, attitudes toward women’s 
influence in various domains, and in a feeling thermometer toward the women’s movement. Their positive change 
in feelings toward the women’s movement was twice that of women who had been employed in the labor force 
throughout this period. "Feminism a Generation Later," The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science 515 (1991): 10-22, p.17. 


%° Nanette Funk and Magda Miller, eds., Sexual Politics and the Public Sphere: Women in Post-Communist 
Societies (London: Routledge, 1993). 


series with several points ("If your party nominated a woman for President, would you vote 
for her if she were qualified for the job?") shows, in contrast to slow and steady increases in 
labor force participation, a distinct rise after the beginning of the women’s movement 


(compare Figure 1A with Figure 1B, Appendix B). Most tellingly, no other survey questions 


on attitudes toward women’s roles were asked before that time. The absence of survey 


questions before this time and their mushrooming thereafter indicates a dramatic change in 
the degree to which these attitudes were perceived as newsworthy. 

In addition to the slowly increasing number of women entering the paid workforce, 
increasing rates of divorce and separation after World War II made first Black women and 
then White realize that at some point in their lives they might have to support one or more 
children on their own. This possibility made entry into the paid workforce and equality 
within it even more crucial. 

The small group of low income single mothers I interviewed in Chicago had to face 
changes in the outside world that included, as they saw it, greater irresponsibility among the 
men in their lives and more damaging demands from those men. I asked one Black mother 
about the kind of men she hoped her daughters might find as partners: "What kind of guys - 
- what would be your wish for them?” 

CM: Somebody that had a job, didn’t do drugs, and was -- , didn’t, you know, give 

them -- , let them be equal with them, you know. But, also, the man that they want, 

too. 

JM: So what do you think the chances are of getting somebody like that, these days? 

CM: Oh, next to none. 

JM: Why is that? 


CM: "Cause the way things is, I guess. Everybody seems to be falling through the 
cracks. And, just, like it’s hardly nobody left. 


Or, as another Black woman put it, "(LP:) I mean, you’ve got men that’s responsible, but, 


so far, I haven’t met one." 
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The White mother who turned down the marriage proposal gave this advice to her 
daughter: 

SL: I hate to turn her off to men, but, God,... you know, I tell her, grow up, go to 

school, get a good job, do everything in life that you wanna do. Don’t save it for 

anybody. Do it for yourself. Get everything out of life that you want. [Then she 
reflected more generally about men:] It’s like they’re never satisfied. I mean, I was 
told I don’t clean right, and I was told I don’t cook right, I don’t dress right, I have 
gray in my hair - goddamn, what do you want, you know? You want a cupie doll? 

Go to Spencer’s and buy one! 

When she thinks about her own father, she concludes, "They just 
don’t make men like that any more."*’ 

In the perception of these women, the male world has changed in ways they must 
adapt to. In adapting, they draw on new possibilities, both structural and normative. For 
example, the objective necessity for marriage and the norms about marriage have changed 
because, through a combination of a job and welfare, the possibility of living a full life 
without a man is now a real one. As one Black woman put it, 


CM: ...the rules are changed, and you see other people not doing these things, and 


you got to wonder why you got to do it. I --, that’s one reason why I didn’t have to 
get married, ’cause I never married. 


In a changing world like this, people cast around for new norms, new possibilities, and new 


explanations of cause. Feminist norms, possibilities and explanations fill some of this need. 


Institutional change 


Instititions do not emerge spontaneously simply because there is a need for them. 
Some of the societal and governmental institutions that emerged to deal with structural 


changes in the labor force and the family came about through feminist ideas and action. For 


57 See Barbara Ehrenreich, The Hearts and Minds of Men (Garden City, New York: Anchor, 1983) for the 
thesis that one major impetus for the women’s liberation movement was the perception among White middle class 
women that men of their race and class were breaking the traditional contract whereby women gave up acquiring 
human capital through higher education and continuing employment in return for guaranteed security in a marriage. 
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example, it was not until considerably after women had entered the labor force in large 


numbers that the concept of sexual harassment emerged. Feminists created that concept.** 
Feminist lawyers worked through the courts to have sexual harassment defined as a form of 
sex discrimination, in order to build on law that other feminists had introduced into the 
federal legislature. The process relied on working women, and in particular it turned out on 
Black women, to bring their specific cases of harassment to the courts.°*’ Building 
institutions required new ideas and action interacting with a palpable need. 

The women I interviewed in Chicago had access to several institutions that feminists 
working through government had put in place. One White woman, born in the South, told 
me a story that involved anti-discrimination law. She had gone one day to apply for a job as 
steel grinder in a factory in the Southern city where her sister lived, and was told "We don’t 
hire women" in the factory. They offered her a job at lower pay in the office. As she left, 
having refused the office job, she said to her sister just loud enough so the factory manager 
could hear, 

PW: That’s what I mean about why I like it up North better than down here. Down 

here it’s like they’re picking on me because I’m a female, and they won’t hire me. I 

mean, up North, that’s illegal. I mean, I’m not trying to, I’m not trying to be a pest, 

I mean, it could be down here, too, but, one never knows. 


In fact, the then almost nonfunctioning federal anti-discrimination program could probably 


not have helped her. But her highly indirect threat, framed to fit her "Southern" ways, 


% Catharine A. MacKinnon, Sexual Harassment_of Working Women (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1979). 


% Yla Eason, "When the Boss Wants Sex," in Paula S. Rothenberg, Racism and Sexism: An Integrated Study 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1988), points out that Black women have filed the cases that have resulted in the 
legal definition of sexual harassment and the declaration that it was illegal under Tittle VII of the Civil Rights Act 
(Barnes v. the EPA), the identification of sexual advances on the job as sexual harassment (Williams v. Saxbe), and 
the determination that employers can be liable for sexual harassment (Miller v. Bank of America). In addition, 
Black women filed the case in Munford v. J.T. Barnes, the first harassment case granted a jury trial, and Alexander 
v. Yale University, which argued that the university is responsible for acknowledging and acting on the sexual 
harassment complaints of students against faculty (p. 140). The critical Supreme Court case in the field, Vinson v. 
Meritor Saving, was also brought by a Black woman, Michele Vinson. 
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rested on her belief that she had a legal right not to be discriminated against. And it may 
have been the factory manager’s similar belief that led him to phone the next day offering 
her the metal grinding job. 
Another Chicago mother got help in her negotiations from child support laws: 
SL: ...it was three years ago. I had called the child, child support hotline number. 
And the man said, do you have his Social Security number? And I said, yes, I do. 
And he punched it up in the computer, and he told me where he worked, and I called 
him after three years of nothing. 


JM: And did you get child support from him? 


SL: Yeah,... I said, "Mr. Laramy, this is Mrs. Laramy calling. You son of a bitch, 
you owe me, and I’ll see you in court." 


One of the women in Chicago got abortion help from a feminist collective before abortion 
was legal, and one had a friend who had gone to a battered women’s shelter when she ran 
from her husband. 

Most of time, however, the women I interviewed in Chicago did not use the formal 
legal or political systems in their struggles to protect themselves from abuse and help their 
children and themselves. Most of their "resistance" took the form of leaving -- in these 
seven cases, leaving an abusive boyfriend, an alcoholic husband, a harrasser at work, and a 
job that paid a newly hired young man a dollar more an hour than the older woman training 
him. That ability to leave, and so protect or create their treasured independence, was created 
by an economy that now hired women at relatively reasonable wages and the institution of a 


welfare system that, meager as it was, was there if the job failed. 


Conceptual and Normative change 


Although I argue that the feminist movement has had an important effect on the way 


people think of those possibilities, explanations and ideals, most of the time the effects are 


too subtle to attribute directly to any particular source. 


In New York City, for example, an Irish widow told me she had taken her job as a 


teacher’s assistant just "to give my husband a little bit of a hand." But the job changed her: 


AM: I started to find my own strengths and I remember being very surprised by it 
when I got a great compliment at work. It was so good. ...I never kind of have given 
myself credit. I think women never gave themselves enough credit; I really don’t. 


Later in our interview she reminisced, 


AM: I really changed when I was working. I became -- to make my demands in a 
quiet way. I would just go ahead and do it. And I wouldn’t ask his permission. 


JM: What do you think caused that change? 


AM: Well, I think working; having a sense of doing something that was appreciated. 
Finding that I was pretty good at what I was doing. It was almost like he [my 
husband] sensed it too. Some kind of chemistry happens there. I’m not playing the 
game with him -- not being the old Alice, I guess. ...In some ways I think it upset 
him because of the change. ...I think I was becoming more self-assured. 


When I asked if she had ever called anyone a male chauvinist, she said, "Yeah, I called him 


[her husband] a male chauvinist," and told two stories to illustrate. In neither story did she 


use the phrase. But both stories marked the micronegotiation of a more powerful self. Here 


is one: 


AM: Well, I love to cook -- I really do -- but I like to cook a big meal -- 
from so many years of cooking. And I made a big meal one night -- the 
works! Ham and muffins and all. And he went over to the table and looked it 
all over and went, “Yup, forgot the mustard!" 


JM: Oh! (laughs) 

AM: And I had been working about six months and that enraged me so much. And 
he went into the living room and picked up the paper. And -- it’s probably the 
strongest stand I ever took -- I stood over him and said: "I bring the medical and 
dental benefits into this house; you get the mustard!" 


JM: (laughs long and heartily) That’s great! 


Although she rejected her husband’s deprecation and tested the traditional division of the 


spheres, the microscopic character of her negotiations appears in her parenthetical comment 


that this was probably the strongest stand she ever took. 


This narrative includes no specifically feminist words. But on a two-question 
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questionnaire that I gave my respondents, Alice indicated that she considered herself a 


"feminist," and told me before the narrative that she had used the word "male chauvinist." 
When she concluded that she had never given herself credit, she added, "I think women 
never gave themselves enough credit." After the birth of her handicapped child, she had 
consulted for a while with a therapist, and perhaps picked up in therapy the words, "find my 
own strengths ...make my demands in a quiet way ...just go ahead and do it. ...wouldn’t 
ask his permission. ...not playing the game with him ...becoming more self-assured." But a 
feminist as well as a therapist could claim those words. Indeed, Alice’s tale is a feminist 
classic: Woman gets job, finds self, acquires power. (In this case, as in so many, it is a 
low paying job, a piece of the self, and a small amount of power. It is a typically White 
woman’s story because Alice was raised to think she would not have a job or that kind of 
equality with men.) When we were together I felt that she was telling me her stories in part 
as from one feminist to another. And I egged her on by, among other things, entering as a 
highly appreciative audience into her performance of "You get the mustard." 

The world of Alice’s micronegotiations with her husband and herself was not a world 
with, in Michel Foucault’s phrase, "margins of liberty" to gambol in. The person she had 
been brought up to be and still largely was, the choices she had and thought she had when 
she went to take a job, the power her husband had through providing the material basis of 
her and her childrens’ lives, even the language she spoke, all constrained her and threatened 
sanctions, often against what she later came to feel was good for her. Within these 
constraints, she tested where the sanctions were strongest and the walls highest, sometimes 
through overt struggle but sometimes through falling into a new situation that provided the 
openings some parts of herself had been implicitly waiting for. Although without tracewords 
or other specific evidence I cannot be sure, the clues Alice gave me suggest that feminist 
ideals of equality, feminist possibilities for a stronger self, and feminist analyses of the 


reasons why women don’t "give themselves enough credit" served as conceptual and 


normative resources in the negotiations she carried on within herself and with others. 


Micronegotiations, "resistance" and "hidden transcripts" 


The micronegotiations of the women I have been interviewing are steeped in power 
relations that suffuse their everyday lives and selves. Michel Foucault’s stress on these 
permeating power relations, in explicit contrast to views of power centered in the state, 
explains the attraction of his work to feminist thinkers. 

Foucault also rejects views of power as purely repressive, views that imply one could 
in theory remove the repression and find authentic consciousness underneath.” In 
Foucault’s understanding, power even when repressive incites and induces the active powers 
or abilities of the repressed, so that the flow of ability within every self and the power we 


can exercise in the world are created and shaped by both the repressive power itself and the 


resistance that forms to it.°' Again, this insight resonates with feminist realizations that 


anything we do is in part created by and deeply intertwined with existing repressive powers. 
As Sally Kempton once put it, "the enemy has an outpost in our heads." 

Foucault’s concept of "resistance" links power with continuing rejection of 
subordination. Because the concept of resistance highlights both the extension of power into 


the smallest veins of the social system and the ways those subject to power actively reject 


© For this reason Foucault and Jiirgen Habermas, whose central concept is an “ideal speech situation" in which 
power is removed, stand in explicit opposition. 

1 Many confusions in Foucault (and perhaps some of the attraction of his work) come from his agile use, 
without distinction, of the many meanings ordinary language packs into the word "power." He would never have 
spoken of “repressive power" the way I do here, but would have used the implications of power as ability 
unrestricted by modifying adjectives. On Foucault’s many uses of “power,” see Nancy Fraser, "Foucault on 
Modern Power: Empirical Insights and Normative Confusions," in Unruly Practices (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1989), 17-34 and Thomas McCarthy, "The Critique of Impure Reason: Foucault and the Frankfurt 
School," Political Theory 18 (1990): 437-69. 
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domination, it has played an important role in feminist writing. Far more than traditional 
understandings of power and politics, it illuminates, for example, the way feminist change 


takes place in the lives of the women quoted here. 


Yet neither Foucault’s particular interests in power® nor the concept of resistance 


itself fully meets the needs of an analysis directed at understanding womens’ lives. I will 
look here at a few misleading implications in the concept of resistance. 

First, the word "resist," in ordinary language, in the language of physics and in 
Foucault’s understanding, implies immobility in the face of oncoming force. In other places 
Foucault wrote of “a certain decisive will not to be governed,"™ and, "Maybe the target 


nowadays is not to discover what we are, but to refuse what we are."® 


The heroic, or 
masculinist, connotations of a firm stand, decisive will and refusal do not describe well the 
lives of the women with whom I have spoken, who often must yield a little to the forces that 
oppose them before seeking ways to return. 

Second, the concept of resistance is purely negative. To the question Hubert Dreyfus 
and Paul Rabinow posed, in an interview at the end of their book, "Is there any way to make 


resistance positive...?" Foucault had no answer. His philosophy has no place for what it 


might mean to move "forward." Rejecting the simple repressive model entails for him as 
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For example, Collins (1990) and Louise Lamphere, From Working Daughters to Working Mothers: 
Immigrant Women in a New England Insdustrial Community (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1987). 


* James Scott points out that Foucault’s greatest interest was in the modern forms of impersonal domination 
through surveillance, for example, whereas for many oppressed groups (including women) much of the relevant 
power is highly personal (Domination and the Arts of Resistance p. 21, n. 3; p. 62, n. 31). 


 "Qu’est-ce que la critique?" Bulletin de la Société francaise de la philosophie, 84th year, 2 (April-June 1990), 
p. 53, quoted in Miller, p. 304. 


*° "The Subject and Power," Afterword in Hubert Dreyfus and Paul Rabinow, Michel Foucault: Beyond 


Structuralism and Hermeneutics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1982), p. 216. 


© "The Subject and Power." 
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well rejecting any notion of authentic consciousness or a "legitimate" basis for consent.” It 
consequently entails rejecting the search for normative criteria that could distinguish between 
legitimate and illegitimate power, authentic and nonauthentic selves. Yet the women I have 
interviewed struggle not only to reject, but to understand, what is bad for them in their lives 
and selves. They must distinguish between better or worse judgments on this question. 

Third, Foucault cannot sanction any particular use of power to fight other uses. 
Because he refuses to sanction any particular understanding of "forward," or even to suggest 
processes by which a better forward might be distinguished from a worse, he has no grounds 
on which to approve, say, using state power to enforce anti-discrimination law, or state 
surveillance through a network of Social Security numbers to enforce child support. 

Finally, although Foucault is perhaps most famous for his phrase, "where there is 
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power, there is resistance,"°* the maxim holds only insofar as "power" is defined as 


engaging the subject’s will.” When power works to shape the will itself, it does not always 


provoke resistance. I believe, for example, that before the feminist movement I could not 
have wanted what would have been good for me because, for reasons involving what it 
seems reasonable to call "power," the possibilities, causal explanations, and new ideals that 
might have suggested another course were then not conceptually available. In these 
situations one might say as Foucault did in another context, "as soon as there’s a relation of 


ower there’s a possibility of resistance.""° To assume the fact rather than the possibility of 
p p ) p y 


Sadwicki, p. 21. 


® The History of Sexuality, trans. Robert Hurley, vol. 1: An Introduction (New York: Pantheon), p. 95. 
Foucault continues, "this resistance is never in a postion of exteriority in relation to power." The two are intimately 


linked. 


"The Subject and Power," p. 220: "Power is exercised only over free subjects and only insofar as they are 
free. 


” "The History of Sexuality: An Interview," trans. Goff Benington, Oxford Literary Review, vol. 4, no. 2 
(1980), p. 13, quoted in Jana Sawicki, Disciplining Foucault: Feminism, Power and the Body (London: Routledge, 
1991), pp. 24-25. However, Foucault probably did not intend this remark to modify his more absolute and 
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resistance is to assume too much. 

Like Foucault, James Scott stresses resistance and rejects false consciousness. He 
points out that in many large-scale structures of domination subordinates "nevertheless have a 
fairly extensive social existence outside the immediate control of the dominant. It is in such 
sequestered settings where, in principle, a shared critique of domination may develop."” 
Few manifestations of this shared critique appear in the "official transcript" available to 
dominant groups, outsiders or later history. But rumors, gossip, folktales, songs, gestures, 
and jokes provide evidence of the "hidden transcripts" in which the dominated develop their 
oppositional understanding of the world. 

Scott writes of a "hypothetical progression from ‘raw’ anger to what we might call 


‘cooked’ indignation," in which through communication with a particular audience 


"sentiments that are idiosyncratic, unrepresentative, or have only weak resonance with the 


group are likely to be selected against or censored."”” Feminist discourse has developed in 


such a way, not only among activists but also among those who do not even identify with the 
movement. In my interviews, the telling of stories formed part of a political process, as 
antifeminists and nonfeminists tested their implicit conclusions against a new, and probably 
feminist, audience, and women with feminist sympathies found encouragement to use the 
story later, to themselves or to others, as an imaginative political resource. In their living 


rooms ("a sequestered social site where the control, surveillance, and repression of the 


considered phrase, becasue he continues, "We’re never trapped by power: it’s always possible to modify its hold, 
in determined conditions and following a precise strategy." The meaning of these words is unclear, because the 
words “always” and "in determined conditions" contradict one another. It is most likely that Foucault wanted to 
distinguish between effects on others without their knowledge or will, to which he would give the name "force" or 
“violence,” and "power," which always involves another’s will and another’s freedom, and thus could plausibly 
always provoke resistance (see "The Subject and Power"). In this case, however, one must assume that Foucault 
left out of his analysis of power the many ways in which force (or "violence") affects people’s lives when they are 
not active choosing agents. 


” Scott 1990, p. xi. 


® Scott, p. 119. 


dominant are least able to reach"”), I sometimes experienced what Scott calls the "political 
electricity" of complicity in a slightly transgressive experience, although one too small, 
unheroic, and repeated to merit his phrase, "breaking the silence."”* In every case but one, a 
woman’s pause, hesitation, and waiting for the man to leave was palpable on the few 
occasions when a husband or boyfriend entered the room. 

Scott’s nuanced account captures the ways women treasure their personal dignity, 
assume deferential behavior and speech into their personalities, find emotional equilibrium in 
fantasy retaliation, and otherwise act like peasants, serfs and other oppressed groups. He 
ends, however, by rejecting understandings of subordination in which subordinates believe 
actively in the values that explain and justify their subordination. He portrays instead, as if 


it captured the entire experience of subordination, subordinates who are realistically resigned 


to the constraints but actively -- if subtly -- oppose them.” This conclusion is based on 


peasants, serfs and slaves, groups whose subordination is highly overt and who have, in his 
portrayal, "no trouble imagining a total reversal of the existing distribution of status and 
rewards."’® Yet sexual and procreative relations may be less easily reversed in the 
imagination than the relations of land owning and land tilling. The only folktale I know that 
portrays women and men in reversed positions tells of a man and wife who each envied the 
other’s easy life, but after switching jobs for a day discovered they much preferred their 
traditional tasks. 


Because of the complex and relatively easily naturalized character of gender relations, 


® Scott, p. 120. 
™ See Scott, pp. 206 ff on “Breaking the Silence: Political Electricity." 


7° Scott concludes that the "thick" theory of false consciousness, which includes this active belief, is "generally 
untenable" (p.72). 


7p. 80. Scott considers the pattern of imaginatively reversing or negating dominant ideologies “so 
common...that it is plausible to consider it part of the religiopolitical equipment of historically disadvantaged 
groups" (p. 91). 
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gender domination often takes forms not recognizable by participants on either side. The 
husband who told Alice that she had forgotten the mustard may well have thought that he 
was being helpful, not trying to bend anothers to his will. Before Alice took her job and 
absorbed new therapeutic and feminist conceptions of legitimate self-esteem, she might easily 
have thought only, "Oh gosh, I can’t do anything right!" and run to get the mustard. In 
some forms of domination no effort or active assertion of will is often visible. The effects of 
these forms of power (perhaps more accurately called “force") therefore do not always 


encounter resistance.” 


The world of women, who say on surveys that we do not want the vote,”* who 


practice clitoral excision on our daughters, and who corset our own bodies, is a world that 
mixes active belief in values that explain and justify our subordination, experiences and 
interpretations shared with men in our society, occasional gleeful participation in a traditional 
female discourse critical of men, and, for some, an incremental, tentative experimentation 
with new sets of feminist beliefs, which themselves are highly heterogeneous and sometimes 
mutually contradictory. None of these sources of consciousness is fully trustworthy. Nor 
can the claim to trustworthiness of any one of them be uncontested. On the basis of my 
talks, as well as my own experience and my introspection, I have tried to paint a picture that 


lies between classic “false consciousness" and robust resistance -- a picture in which women 


” Scott contends, correctly in my view, that theories of false consciousness tend to present the dominant 


ideology as "impenetrable" (p. 78, quoting Paul Willis, Learning to Labor [Westmead: Saxon House, 1977], p. 
175). But in combating these theories of false consciousness he moves from the probably correct point that the overt 
and conscious "effort to bend others to own’s will always encounters resistance" (p. 111, ftn. 5) to arguing that "the 
naturalization of domination is always being put to the test in small but significant ways, particularly at the point 
where power is applied" (p. 197). The elegance of his insight into the "‘micro’ pushing and shoving involved in 
power relations" (p. 197) is marred by his insistance that this pushing and shoving "always" occurs. This insistance 
is critical to his critique of false consciousness as painted by, say, John Gaventa in Power and Powerlessness 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1980) or Steven Lukes in Power: A Radical View (London: Macmillan, 
1974). 


* Before women gained the vote in Switzerland in 1971, public opinion polls showed a majority of Swiss 
women reporting that they did not want the vote. 


like myself believe actively in some of the values that justify our subordination, but can 


incrementally change some of those beliefs and act on the changes, drawing differentially on 


new ideas not located in traditional hidden transcripts. 


"The hero of her own story": Women’s narratives in the construction of political change 


The interviews I report here reestablish the feminist point that the personal is 
political. They make it clear that, at least for women, political change is intimately bound 
up with personal life. They also make it clear that "resistance" -- which has as a word a 
negative implication, defined only by what it is resistance to -- must also have its own 
positive force to resist the force opposing it. That positive force has, in part, social origins. 
From traditional conceptual and normative resources, from deliberations catalysed by events 
like the civil rights movement, and from the interplay of institutions and interpretation evolve 
new possibilities, new explanations of existing relations, and new normative ideals. 

When the women I was talking with told me their stories, I knew in many cases that 
they had told the stories before, either to their friends or to themselves in their own minds, 
shaping the narratives to give them a beginning, middle and end, fashioning the characters of 
the heros and the villains, and drawing a moral. I think of the stories as occasionally Paul 
Bunyonesque, because they feel to me that they have been shaped to be told, with the 
sculpting of reality that one needs to tell a good story -- sharpening the rhetoric, clarifying 
the point. Each time they are told, to friends or to oneself, they reinforce the moral. 

In these interpretations, conceptions of justice played a major role. Phrases like 
"male chauvinist" signaled the new, and necessarily modified, application of traditional 
ideals. Because politics is as much a matter of persuasion as of power, evolving societal 
understandings of what is just and unjust can have as great an effect in changing the life 


chances of members of different groups as can any change in political institutions. Changing 
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institutions and changing norms also work together. A woman needs institutional support as 
well as the conviction that she has justice on her side to phone her ex-husband and say, "Mr. 
Laramy, this is Mrs. Laramy calling. ... I’ll see you in court." 

The interviews reveal as well that there are many paths to feminist change. Some build 
on strong prefeminist traditions, like the tradition of strength among Black women. Some 
work through fellow feeling with all women, as when the Chicago mother told me, "I like to 
see any woman progress." Some work through a newly coined phrase, like "male 
chauvinist." In interviews not reported here, even highly traditional women find themselves 
having to adopt some new conceptions and norms because the external constraints in their 
own lives have changed. Antifeminists become more political as they locate a source of what 
troubles them in the new ideas feminists have introduced, and, by becoming actors in the 
political world, take what might paradoxically be considered one step in a "feminist" 
direction. 

The interviews also tell me that for many women part of political change involves 
some small change in identity. That identity itself depends heavily on the words you have at 
your disposal to tell it. The story you tell about yourself tells you who you are. To tell it, 
you need models in the world around you, language to speak it, and a moral order in which 


to nest your conception of yourself. The feminist movement, I would contend, has supplied 


those models, provided that language, and created that moral order. These are its biggest 


contributions to political change, though none of it could have been done without institutional 


change as well. 
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Appendix A 
Percentage identifying as feminist by race (wording differs in each survey) 


Women only 


"strong feminist" "feminist" total feminist 


White Black White Black White Black All* 


Gallup 1986 

“strong fem; fem; 27 47 
not a fem; anti-fem" 

(W = 876; B = 104) 


ABC/Wash Post 1986 
“supporter of 
feminist movement" 
(W = 654; B = 93) 


Gallup 1987 

"10 = fem is "perfect 
for you"; 6-9; 6-10. 
(W = 1868; B = 291) 


NES 1988 

"list of groups... 
feel close to...people 
most like you... fem" 
(W = 811; B = 145) 


Yankelovitch 1989 
"consider self a fem" 
(W = 840; B = 99) 


PSR 1990 
"10; 6-9; 6-10" 
(W = 1249; B = 208) 


VSR exit poll 1990 
"Are you any of the 
following: strong 
feminist" 

(W = c.4380; B = 276) 


Yankelovich 1992 
"consider self a fem" 
(W = 498; B = 68) 


NU 1992 (Chicago) 
“consider self a fem" 
(W = 422; B = 126) 


NU 1993 (Chicago) 
"consider self a fem" 
(W = 413; B = 145) 


* This column gives data only for representative national samples, defining 
self as feminist. 
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Appendix A cont. 


Sources 


Gallup, February 5-11, 1986, N = 1009 women only: "Do you consider yourself to 
be a strong feminist, a feminist, not a feminist, or an anti-feminist?" 


ABC/Washington Post, September, 1986, N = 1507 : "Please tell me if the 
following describes you... supporter of the feminist movement" 


Gallup, April 21, 1987, N = 4244; 2121 women (only women were given the 
"feminist" description): "On a scale from one to ten, where "ten" represents a 
description that is perfect for you and "one" a description that is totally 
wrong for you, how well do each of the following describe you? ...Now, to what 
extent do you regard yourself as a feminist?" 


National Election Study, postelection survey, Nov. 8, 1988 - Jan 30, 1989, 
N=1775. “Here is a list of groups. Please read over the list and tell me the 
letter for those groups you feel particularly close to -- people who are most 
like you in their ideas and interests and feelings about things. ...F. 
Feminists." 


Yankelovich Clancy Shulman, October 23-25, 1989, N = 1000 women: "Do you 
consider yourself to be a feminist?" 


Princeton Survey Research Associates, December 18-21, 1989, N = 1284: "Ona 
scale from one to ten, where "ten" represents a description that is perfect for 
you and “one" a description that is totally wrong for you, how well do each of 
the following describe you? ...a feminist?" 


VSR exit poll, November 6, 1990, N = 19,888 voters: "Are you any of the 
following: ...strong feminist" 


Yankelovich Clancy Shulman, February 20, 1992, N = 1250 women: "Do you consider 
yourself to be a feminist?" 


Northwestern Survey Laboratory Chicago Area Survey, April 26 - June 13, 1992, N 
= 1046 English-speaking residents of Cook (including Chicago), DuPage, and 
Lake counties, Illinois: "Do you consider yourself a feminist?" 


Northwestern Survey Laboratory Chicago Area Survey, May 2 - June 16, 1993, N = 


1053 English-speaking residents of Cook (including Chicago), DuPage, and Lake 
counties, Illinois: "Do you consider yourself a feminist?" 
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from Jane J. Mansbridge, 


Why We Lost the ERA (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1986, p. 24. 
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Appendix C 


Talking with women: some considerations of method 


I have now done about 40 interviews with working-class women, about half Black and half White, in a 
largely open-ended discursive format, usually beginning with "the ways you think relations between women and 
men have changed over your lifetime," and peppered with specific questions about, for example, the women 
they admired when they were growing up, what they were most and least proud of in their lives, whether 
anyone had ever called them "too independent," and whether they had ever called anyone a "male chauvinist." 


I chose the groups I| interviewed by looking in each case for a friend who could provide a good 
introduction one or more women in a particular occupation. In general, the closer the relationship the friend I 
had who introduced us had with the women | interviewed, the better the interview has gone. I have interviewed 
7 welfare mothers in Chicago, 12 police officers and 9 teachers’ assistants in New York City, 7 secretaries in 
Missouri, 9 minimum-wage workers in South Carolina, and 9 farm wives in Kansas. 


Because of the small numbers and unrepresentative character of the groups I have been interviewing, I 
do not discuss any demographic differences among the women except where they had an obvious impact on 
their experiences. For the same reason | have not discussed differences between the Black and White women I 
have interviewed except (as in the case of "strength") when existing Black feminist literature has already drawn 
attention to the difference. I chose to interview half Black women both because of the survey research showing 
Black women identifying as feminists in as great numbers as White women and because Black women’s voices, 
like working class women’s voices, need more representation in the academic feminist literature. In such a 
small project, I could not explore anything approaching the existing diversity of ethnicities or occupational and 
personal situations that face women in the United States today. I did, however, want to capture some aspects of 
this one salient source of variation. 


Because I am White and from another community, I do not assume that the Black women I| have spoken 
with talked with me completely freely. Even Zora Neale Hurston had trouble, being an outsider, when she first 
went out to seek folk tales from the people she had known as a child.” The distrust of Black people for White 
interviewers is usually even greater. Similarly, I know that the working-class women | interview do not always 
speak with me the way they would speak with someone they knew. Although I think I still project equal 
respect, goodwill and a desire to learn, the body language and personal confidence | have acquired as a 
professor over the last twenty years makes much harder for me to interview in the relatively inconspicuous and 
unthreatening way I did when, for my first book, I could approach the people I talked with as a young 
person.™ I was enlightened as well as distressed, for example, when, right after our interview, one of the 
women with whom I had talked phoned the friend who had introduced us and asked, "How did I do?" 


My first interviews with Chicago welfare mothers, warm and open as they were, quickly taught me that 
at 53 years old, I could not, for example, ask any version of "What does the word feminist mean to you," 
without many of the women I was talking with suspecting, correctly, that there was to some degree a right 
answer to that question. Both from my own interviews and from the work of other scholars,*' I have learned 


7 Mules and Men [1935] (New York: Harper, 1990). 


8 Beyond Adversary Democracy [1980] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1983). 


8! E.g., Gail Cuthbuert Brandt and Naomi Black, "‘II faut en peu’: Farm Women and Feminism in Quebec 
and France Since 1945," Journal of the Canadian Historical Association 12 (1990): 73-96, p. 90. 
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that some women either are uncertain of the meaning of the word "feminism" or even equate it with “being 
feminine."®* Because some women do not know the meaning of this word, or are not sure if their 
understanding of its meaning is “correct,” it is not always compatible with easy relations in the interview for a 
seasoned academic to press explicitly for meaning and connotations. I tried a few different forms of caveat and 
circumlocution of the sort, "The word ’feminism" suggests a lot of different things to different people. What 
kinds of things does that word suggest to you?" But I could never find a way to fit the question easily into the 
friendly conversation about their own interests that I wanted to hold. So I soon dropped it, along with several 
other questions I might have wanted answers to, from the questions I asked. 


As I suggest in the text, I interpret what people teil me as a kind of performance, for a particular 
audience (me), of ideas and narratives some of which have been practiced and told before, and some of which 
are created on the spot for me and by my questions. Although I do not identify myself as a feminist unless 
asked, and although I wear deliberately mainstream clothing for the interviews, I expect that most or all of the 
people I interview on "the ways relations between women and men have changed over your lifetime" assumed 
that I probably had feminist sympathies. Partly because I have liked or at least sympathized with everyone I 
have interviewed (in part because I feel so grateful to them for giving their time, inviting me to their homes, 
offering me coffee, and being so welcoming to a stranger), and because they usually make it easy to see their 
point of view, I often feel I genuinely understand many anti-feminist sentiments. But I think that I reached the 
greatest levels of intimacy (with more than one White woman saying something like "I can’t believe I’m telling 
you this!") when the women I spoke with saw themselves as feminists. 


I am certain that the women I spoke with did not produce for me what they would have produced for 
an anti-feminist providing different implicit cues from those I provided. Yet what we created together, in this 
particular time in the history of gender relations in the United States and this context, could not all have come 
from me. It had to draw on the imaginative, verbal, conceptual and normative resources that the women 
already possessed. My goal in this paper has been to illuminate some of those resources and point out that 
some of them would not have been possible without the feminist movement. 


*2 In the 1993 Chicago Area Survey, 5 percent of the women interviewed volunteered that they were uncertain 
about whether or not they were a feminist, and the meaning of feminism; three percent volunteered that they were 
uncertain of the definition of feminist, and another three percent chose the definition, “someone who is very 
feminine." In my own interviews, one woman assumed that "feminist" meant someone "feminine," and I think that 
at least one other did not know the meaning of the word. For the reasons | state in the text, I did not probe further 
on this question. 
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SELF-INTEREST RIGHTLY UNDERSTOOD 
Harvey C. Mansfield 


The collapse of communism is an occasion to rethink our 
bourgeois liberalism, which has surprised everyone, 
favorable or not, with its success. In particular it is 
time to have another look at self-interest. For communism 
is said to have collapsed because it did not work, which was 
said to mean that it did not accord with the self- 
interestedness in human nature. In the historical or 
cultural view pervasive in our time that denies the 
universality of self-interest, every regime is seen in its 
own time and therefore as adequate to its own time. The 
forces that cause it cannot fail to support it. [In that 
view every regime "works" because it cannot be judged except 
by its own standards. It can live by its wishes regardless 
of truth. 

Yet communism is held not to have worked despite its 
wishes because it was mistaken. To consider whether a 
regime does in fact work is to ask whether it solves a 
permanent political problem not peculiar to itself. Thus if 
communism collapsed because it did not work, that would be 
a triumph of Nature over History, of the old Adam over the 
New Soviet Man. It would be as much a theoretical as a 
political victory for the bourgeoisie. In this century and 
in the preceding one, self-interest has been condemned from 
both left and right as selfish, sordid, divisive, boring, 
and bourgeois. Must these criticisms, plausible as they may 
have seemed, be modified or abandoned? Or do they remain 
sound, so that the apparent victory of self-interest must be 
judged an accident, a victory by default, and a hollow one 
at that since self-interest will divide us and leave us 
impotent? 

My purpose is not to vindicate the notion of self- 
interest and lead a cheer for the much-abused bourgeoisie, 
but to begin a rethinking of its central principle. I shall 
attempt, first, to deconstruct the notion, using 
"deconstruct" in the benign sense of recovering the original 
intention; for self-interest, like other modern doctrines, 
has been subjected to a process of sedimentation which has 
covered it with layers of mud. Second, I shall provide 
practical advice for those who conclude that the notion of 
self-interest is sound, or who want to see what they will 
gain by it, or who want to find the proof in the pudding. I 
shall list fourteen items of your self-interest, whoever you 
are, in the hope that readers will find it in their interest 
to read carefully. 

I 

A certain doctrine opposing the passions to the 
interests reached its height in Montesquieu: "Happily men 
are in a situation such that, though their passions inspire 
in them the thought of being wicked, they nevertheless have 
an interest in not being so." The citation is used as the 


epigraph of Albert O. Hirschman’s The Passions and the 
Interests, surely the starting-point for scholarly 
investigation of the doctrine. The opposition 
Montesquieu insists on is between two things understood in 
relation to reason, both of which are, however, sub- 
rational. But while passions operate against reason, 
interests do the work of reason even though they are not 
under reason’s command. The implication is that reason can 
never rule the passions directly, but can manage to govern 
them indirectly through a surrogate, the interests. 
Interests lead men more surely than unaided reason by 
holding their attention in the confusion of debate and 
against the temptations of vice, when reason often loses its 
grip. In the doctrine of the passions and the interests 
reason relinquishes the right to speak in its own name and 
endorses the function of its sub-rational allies against its 
enemies. 

The doctrine is distinctly modern and begins from a new 
understanding of the passions. The first words of 
Descartes’ The Passions of the Soul (1649) are: "There is 
nothing in which better appears how defective are the 
sciences that we have from the ancients than in what they 
wrote on the passions." The ancients were mistaken in 
regarding the passions as passive and tameable; it was for 
this reason that Aristotle based his ethics on actions 
(originating in the soul), not passions (with their seat in 
the body). Aristotle treated the passions in his Rhetoric, 
not in the Ethics where he presumes them to be persuadable 
by reason and men to be capable of voluntary choice. That 
presumption is questioned by Aristotle himself, but it is 
sustained nonetheless, and even promoted, despite its 
questionableness. The moral virtues, for Aristotle, are not 
rational proofs but habits in accordance with reason that 
are chosen, if not before, then after they are acquired. 

For Descartes, however, the presumption of reasonable choice 
is utterly vain, and the whole modern doctrine which he 
began can be understood as replacing an ethics of actions 
based on choice. 

Descartes supposes that passions are but actions froma 
different aspect in which the body acts and the soul reacts 
passively. The passions incite the soul to will, and so one 
cannot speak properly, as people under the influence of 
Aristotle speak customarily, of a higher (rational) anda 
lower (passionate) part of the soul. It follows that the 
will does not rule the passions directly, but instead 
governs them indirectly by using certain passions to 
counteract other passions. Even the lowest of passions have 
a useful side to be exploited with indirect management. The 
soul is not capable of ruling itself in a harmonious 
hierarchy, as the ancignts supposed; it is a field of combat 
dominated by strength. Man, though seemingly the victim of 
the power of nature to determine his will through his 
passions, can with the aid of science gain control of those 
very passions and turn the power of nature against itself. 
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The purpose of Descartes’ science of the passions is to give 
ethics a new motivating power that will make virtue more 
attainable and more reliable. No longer will virtue be the 
rare achievement the ancients were able only to promise or 
the much more frequent perversion into self-righteousness 
that they were unable to avoid. 

Since all modern philosophers contributed to the 
doctrine of the passions and the interests--since, indeed, 
the doctrine could be said to define modern moral 
philosophy--we can do no more than trace its trajectory from 
its origin in Machiavelli, to its zenith in Montesquieu, and 
to its decline as a result of Rousseau’s critique. Then the 
general features of the concept interest, still largely 
valid for its usage today, can be outlined. 

Descartes’ science looks back to the realism of 
Machiavelli, who rejected imaginary utopias and put ethics 
under the discipline of necessity. Necessity endorses the 
acquisitive princes and transforms moral virtue into a new 
virt inspired by what the ancient conquerors did and 
opposed to what ancient philosophers said. Machiavelli did 
not use the term interest, but he had the idea when hg spoke 
of cure principali that any power would have to have. 
Francesco Guicciardini did speak of lo interesse proprio as 
the guide for men, but in an aristocratic sense of seeking 
honor and reputation, hegce not compelled or automatic like 
Machiavelli’s necessity. The first use of interest in the 
modern sense came in the "Tacitists" (carrying Machiavelli’s 
influence tacitly under the name of Tacitus) Giovanni Botero 
(1540-1617) and Trajano Boccalini (1556-1613). Botero 
developed Machiavelli’s personal stato to an impersonal 
ragione di stato that could be identified with its 
permissible interest in his Della ragion di stato, published 
in 1589. Boccalini (1556-1613) remarked that interest is 
the "true tyrant in the souls of tyrants and also of princes 
that are not tyrants," thus revealing the Machjavellian 
element of tyranny in the concept of interest. Interest 
is the same for a prince as for a tyrant because it 
indicates what either must do; and interest is a tyrant in 
the soul because it is imposed on one without one’s own 
consent. On the one hand, tyranny is no longer really 
tyranny if it is justified as what anyone, even the non- 
tyrant, must do; on the other, the soul is no longer the 
soul (that is, as cause of voluntary motion) if it is 
dominated by the tyrant now to be known as "interest." 
Boccalini’s striking remark shows the concept of interest in 
the act of replacing, retaining, and covering up the 
necessity of tyranny that Machiavelli had argued for. 

Now the acceptance of tyranny by one’s interest over 
oneself is for the sake of neutrality regarding religion; 
one’s interest is above all a thisworldly concern for 
avoiding religious conflict in which interest, assertedly, 
is not engaged. To that concern even objections to tyranny 
or absolute power must be sacrificed. So the concept of 
interest was attractive to the politiques (not so much to 
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Jean Bodin** as to Cardinal Richelieu? and Henri, Duc de 
Rohan~~ ) But its full development awaited the eighteenth 
century thinkers who by relying on a systematic science were 
able to lift it from the immediate theologico-political 
context. In this way interest no longer seemed to be a 
temporary expedient confined to politics, and it gained a 
role in a new universal depiction of human nature. Without 
science the concept could reach only to La Rochefoucauld’s 
unsystematic judgment: "The interest that one accuses of 
all our crjmes often deserves to be praised for our good 
actions." 

Both Descartes and his contemporary Hobbes decided on a 
science of the passions which, though inspired by 
Machiavelli, would transform Machiavelli’s circumstantial 
prudence into a system of rules. The science would be 
universal, no longer confined to the interest of princes and 
states. With Hobbes the system became political, as justice 
replaced Descartes’ focus on individual strength of will or 
generosity. Justice, for Hobbes, makes possible a notion of 
public as well as private interest, when a sovereign is 
authorized by covenant. The covenant removes individual men 
from the state of nature, a state of war where justice is 
ineffective, making a transition frop the Dominion of 
Passions to the Dominion of Reason. Justice is in accord 
with reason, but not produced by reason, which is too weak 
in most men. A much stronger motive for justice comes from 
the passions themselves, above all from the fear of violent 


death. Fear, "the passion to be reckoned upon," can be used 
to tame the vainglory oF lust for power that dominates men 


in the state of nature. Thus the remedy for the Dominion 
of Passions is partly taken from within that Dominion. 
Because Hobbes conceives the political problem with 
regard to the state of nature, he falls short of the 
perfected doctrine of the passions and the interests found 
in Montesquieu and Adam Smith. Hobbes, together with 
Spinoza and Locke, who were allied with him in basing morals 
and politics on the state of nature, still identifies 
interest with passion, not as the remedy that disciplines 
the passions. In Locke’s thought, particularly, one’s 
"interest" is not as such legitimate, and the word appears 
more often pejoratively than favorably. Interest in these 
authors is what promises benefit to individuals, a motive 
that carries over from the state of nature to civil society 
without losing its natural force, indeed with alertness 
heightened by new opportunities. So even in society, one’s 
interest is something natural, not dependent on convention. 
But the passage, by consent, from the state of nature to 
civil society remains the crucial event; and interest cannot 
be understood to do its work on its own. One could say 
perhaps that interest comes close to doing the necessary 
work, for at one point Locke says that individuals in the 
state of nature are "quickly driven into society," a phrase 
that pays more respect to interest than consent. But Locke 
treats consent as a necessary formality at the least, and 
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Locke’s liberalism should be considered a liberalism of 
consent and not of self-interest. Consent, therefore, 
cannot merely be imputed to an individual because the action 
taken was in his interest.+” 

Private interest is in need of the public interest 
supplied by the common power of the sovereign. As an 
argument for monarchy over other governments, Hobbes remarks 
that "where the public and private interest gare most closely 
united, there is the public most advanced" .2 Here the help 
of public interest to the private is assumed while the help 
of private interest to the public is acknowledged. Asa 
private individual, it is assumed, one would have much less 
private interest, and less well protected, if there were no 
public interest, no sovereign. And the private individual 
who is sovereign has a much greater private interest because 
of the public interest; it is the whole realm. 

In David Hume and Montesquieu, however, the state of 
nature recedes into the background, and in Adam Smith it 
disappears altogether. This is a development characteristic 
of political philosophy in the eighteenth century. The 
constructive principle of a free society takes over, and 
covers over, its foundation in the state of nature, which, 
with its reminder of the fear of violent death, recalls 
Machiavellian necessity. Hence the fundamental right of 
self-preservation, always presupposed but rarely invoked in 
actual living, yields to the quotidian prompting of 
interest. For Hume, interest becomes a natural obligation 


aS opposed to a moral one that is social and artificial; 
interest dogs not need the protection of an artificial 


sovereign. And with Montesquieu, interest functions 
naturally (in a new non-teleological sense of non- 
violently). When he salutes the work of interest against 
the passions, he has just announced the growing obsolescence 
of Machiave}}ism and its reliance on "great strokes of 
authority." He could also have mentioned the Hobbesian 
insistence on the great creation of authority ina 
sovereign. It is as if the Hobbesian sovereign’s peace has 
been appropriated without acknowledgment by the notion of 
interest, so that interest can be the force for moderation 
by itself. In the process a dispassionate mildness replaces 
fear and interest becomes economic rather than political. 
Montesquieu notes that the princes of his day must submit to 
the non-violent necessities of commerce when they pursue 
their interests. 

For Adam Smith, the "plain and evident interest of 
every individual" becomes the "very powerful principle" of 
an entire "system of natura} liberty [that] establishes 
itself of its own accord". That system is guided toward 
the public interest, not by the sovereign whose 
interventions are usually ignorant and ill-meaning, but by 
the famous Invisible Hand. When pursuing private interests, 
individuals do not intend to promote the public interest, 
but they do not need to. Their efforts to better their 
condition are natural, hence dependable; and the unplanned, 
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unguided system produces the public interest as a result. 
In Smith’s usage "passions" are sometimes associated with 
interests, and sometimes opposed, as when the "passion for 
present enjoymepy" is opposed to the "desire for bettering 
our condition." Smith admits that one’s interest goes 
beyond the strictly natural necessity of survival, hence 
that it includes provision for the passions of excess that 
have regard to the "sentiments of_mankind." But this does 
not mean, as Hirschman maintains“~, that interest more 
comprehensively understood loses its capacity to restrain 
the passions; for regard to others cooperates with self- 
regard. What is approved by others works together with what 
preserves oneself: this is the effect of allowing the state 
of nature to drop out of sight. Thus can Smith speak of a 
nation’s "real interest" as the interest of the whole. As 
in Hobbes, Smith’s public spirit is present in his system 
but not on show. As against Hobbes, Smith’s system of 
natural liberty functioning on its own in society replaces 
the violent state of nature requiring sovereign mastery. 
Instead of having interests inimical to nature men now 
follow their interests by letting nature take its course. 

Rousseau overturned the doctrine of the passions and 
the interests, as he did every other modern doctrine. He 
examined the self behind passions and interests, and found 
that it was not natural, as all from Machiavelli to Smith 
had assumed. Far from being attributes of a fixed self, 
passions and interests are created; for the very self was 
created in the course of man’s development by a succession 
of accidents. Since that development both perfects and 
corrupts men, self-interest is both a remedy_against violent 
passions and a vice of civilized politeness. Kant 
developed Rousseau’s critique of interest and abandoned his 
ambivalence. For him, the only true categorical morality 
transcends empirical or material interests. Only so is 
morality free; and beauty, too, gives free satisfaction 
because it pleases without engaging interest. Kant could 
even speak of the "interest of reason" in comp} ¢teness and 
closure as something not altogether wholesome. Hegel and 
Marx also share in the Rousseauean critique. Aiming to make 
Kant’s freedom more concrete, Hegel allowed reason, in its 
march through history, to use the contrary passions of each 
crisis to effect its unfolding design; this is the "cunning 
of reason." Marx, too, with the same aim, conceived that 
freedom could be actualized through the development of 
historical contradictions of material interests. 

While Rousseau adds ambivalence to the doctrine, 
Tocqueville restores a measure of pre-modern complexity. He 
sees the doctrine in a political, not a pre-political, 
context at the center of the modern democratic revolution. 
There it is allied to the doctrine of rights and opposed to 
aristocratic virtue. But although self-interest turns men 
away from noble passions, it inspires a passion of its own, 
the passion for material well-being. Moreover, self- 
interest in a democracy is adversely affected by the 


doctrine of self-interest, which teaches men that they are 
subject to impersonal forces and powerless to effect more 
general interests than their own. Tocqueville calls the 
doctrine "pantheism" because, by submitting men to material 
motives and forces, it denies any difference in nature 
between the human and the non-human. The consequence of 
pantheism is called "individualism," a situation in which 
men, sensing their weakness against forces outside them, 
retire into private concerns and let the government care for 
the public. Thus the ties of interest lead to dependence on 
government, and self-interest fails to sustain the activity 
of free citizens and their associations. Individualism 
settles into soft despotism; and the whole modern enterprise 
of taming the passions, Tocqueville fears, may result in the 
loss of humanity. His remedy, offered quite without the 
confidence of the original doctrine, is "the doctrine of 
self-interest well understood" (the phrase had been used by 
Condillac“”) In that guise interest seeks the advantages 
of its old adversaries, aristocratic honor and generosity 
and religion, for a new political science of liberty. Men 
need a sense of elevation, understood to be in their 
interest, to lift them out of the enervated selves which 
democratic equality and demeaning philosophy have made for 
them. 

In the nineteenth century the doctrine of the passions 
and the interests continued in the utilitarians Jeremy 
Bentham and James Mill, who applied it mechanically to the 
structures of government. Today the doctrine survives much 
diminished in economics and in "rational choice" theory in 
political science. As a concept "interest" has lost the 
connection to utility that enabled it to oppose useless 
passions. Detached from a fixed, natural self, one’s 
interest is now undergtood merely as a bundle of preferences 
revealed in behavior. The seeming objectivity of its 
definition in behavior masks the subjectivity of a 
Nietzschean self underneath, lost in conformity with other 
inauthentic selves or struggling wildly to create something 
new. 

Il 

Passing from history to analysis, one may begin from 
the drastic simplification in the concept of interest. For 
Plato and his followers the soul has two apparently 
conflicting elements in addition to reason: spirited or 
angry passion (thymos) and desiring appetite (eros). To 
scholastic philosophers these were known as the irascible 
and the concupiscient passions. The former closes off the 
soul to others; the latter opens it up. Interest, however, 
partakes of both elements. It is closed because one’s own 
interest justifies opposition to another’s, and it is open 
because one can see and appreciate another’s interest. Thus 
the concept implies both opposition and harmony, or 
competition that yields winners and losers, yet benefits 
both. Competition among interests is in-between love and 
war, for it is never in your interest either to fall in love 
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or to become angry. Love leads you to an irrational 
prejudice in favor of another, anger to an irrational 
prejudice against--in both cases to a kind of enslavement 
caused by forgetting yourself. (It may of course be in your 
interest to feign love or anger). Following your interest 
enables you to avoid the complications of life. It gives 
you the advantages of reason without having to be 
reasonable. 

Fourteen features of that simplifying concept may be 
identified: 

1. Your interest is abstract. The concept does not 
specify interest in what, and it began from an analysis (in 
Descartes and Hobbes“~) that abstracted the passions, which 
are finite and definable, from the objects of the passions, 
which are infinite and disputable. The question of what one 
ought to seek, of what is good for man is set aside and lost 
to view when pursuing one’s interest. 

Helvtius said that "interest presides at all our 
judgments." His statement would seem to preciude the 
possibility of the soul, as that which permits us a certain 
detachment from ourselves. We cannot know what is good for 
us precisely because we cannot escape our interests. How 
odd! Despite being abstract, our interests are not 
detached. 

We see that interest is both objective and subjective. 
It converts the natures of things into (what we would today 
call) a point of view--an interested point of view. But at 
the same time it is not an idiosyncratic point of view; it 
is anyone’s (=any human being’s) point of view. Helvtius 
also said: "Interest is the powerful enchanter on earth who 
changes the form of all objects in the eyes of all 
creatures. "2 But the extension of interest to "all 
creatures" goes too far. Interest as a subrational mover 
presupposes human reason, and needs to be kept distinct from 
instinct. Helvtius’ reference to changing "the form of all 
objects" points to the function of "interest" in modern 
aesthetics while suggesting the connection between moral and 
aesthetic interest. Just as there is no soul, so there is 
no object detached from interest. 

«. Since interest is abstracted from the good of each 
person, one may have interests in the plural. Such 
interests may conflict, but their plurality makes it 
possible to engage partially in an enterprise, with limited 
liability. To be involved in a corporation is a limited 
responsibility because it furthers only one of anyone’s 
interests; the others are reserved. In the liberal doctrine 
of interest deriving from Hobbes and Locke, no organization 
represents the whole, not even the state. The state is 
involved in all interests, but only because it protects them 
all. It does not try to guide them or perfect them, and so 
it is not allowed to connect or organize people’s interests, 
thereby challenging their separate plurality. Each must be 
free to be flexible, now following one interest, now 
another. No one has an interest in the good of his whole 
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soul; that would be devotion. From this we may deduce that 
interest is incompatible with the soul as a harmonious 
ordering; interest requires a self understood as a sum of 
interests. Yet interests seem to refer to a pre-existing 
self; they are interests of a self. Here is a difficulty 
suggesting that a harmonious whole, to the care of which man 
as man is devoted, is inevitable. 

3. What is your interest is not subject to opinion or 
argument. "The passions are the Qply orators who always 
persuade," said La Rochefoucault. Hobbes’s preference for 
monarchy because the private interest of the monarch cancels 
the influence of orators has been cited. The influence of 
interest does not depend on persuasion, which is always 
liable to counter-persuasion. Interests are not self- 
defined; hence the interests of those who disagree can be 
discerned through the fog of mutual accusation. Enemies can 
negotiate, for example the Athenians and the Melians when 
they speak about interests, and rather than denouncing their 
enemy, try to persuade him that a certain action is in his 
interest. 

How much speech is necessary to convey an interest? 
Your interest is most evident in the lowest price or the 
highest wage, when nobody has to tell it to you. But when 
persuasion is required, the contingency in opinion or 
argument, which the notion of interest was designed to 
eliminate, reappears. Then we become acquainted with the 
rhetoric of the salesman, the modern orator par excellence 
who always appeals to self-interest but does not always 
persuade. One step beyond salesmanship is boosterism. 
George Babbitt was an inveterate booster for his home town 
in an apparent attempt to create an aura of community 
approval for self-interested behavior, as if interest could 
not quite appeal sufficiently on its own. 

4. Your interest is real as opposed to imaginary. 

Hume distinguished between parties of interest and parties 
of principle, the latter being furious and enraged because 
they are religious. From the standpoint of priests, such 
parties are really factions of interests, he remarks, 
because religious principle is the interest of priests. 
Interest cuts imagination down to size, to the attainable; 
it is reductionist. It prefers solid virtues to boastful or 
wishful pretensions. It carries more than a hint of 
Machiavelli’s verit effettuale, but it does appreciate the 
value of unpretentious virtue. Interest is profoundly 
unheroic. 

5. Although interest uses virtue, it replaces virtue 
as an end; and the same for salvation of the soul. "It is 
not from the benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, or the 
baker, that we expect our dinner, but from their regard to 
their own interest." In the history of Thucydides, 


interest (ksympheron) appears in two famous episodes, the 
speech of Diodotus to the Athenian Assembly regarding the 
Mytileneays and in the debate between the Athenians and the 


Melians. But here interest is not a substitute for 


virtue; it is an aid to virtue, a device to persuade someone 
to do what he ought to do on virtuous grounds. What is 
rhetoric in Thucydides becomes science in Adam Smith. 

From the standpoint of interest (but not that of 
virtue), virtue appears "disinterested." According to 
Francis Hutcheson, benevolence cannot be derived from 
inteyest but is not tainted by working in combination with 
at. Thus "disinterestedness" saves virtue from the 
imputation that it is self-interested in a low sense, but at 
the cost of obscuring one’s interest in being virtuous. For 
Plato and Aristotle, virtue is the perfection of the self 
(=soul) and therefore primarily self-regarding, not 
disinterested or other-regarding. Modern morality is 
essentially social: first it creates self-interest, then it 
has to guide and modify it so as to make society possible. 

Interest can be used to conceal or deprecate a higher 
motive, as in The Federalist (1787-8). There the "interest" 
of the executive office is said to call forth, if not 
require, the love of fame of the noblest minds.35 

6. Your interest is average behavior, not 
idiosyncratic. It is normal, reliable, and predictable. 
Although you may have a right to do a wide range of things, 
your interest is narrower; it tells how you may be expected 
to exercise your right. Interest supplies the discipline of 
a society based on rights. 

A right is something one can do but is not required to 
do. It states a range of behavior, and so it is formal; the 
right of free speech, for example, leaves open what will be 
said. But interest predicts what will in fact happen ina 
society of rights, for example that the right of free speech 
will not be abused by everyone’s condemning one another 
because it is in no one’s interest to do so. But is 
interest enough, one can ask, to supply the discipline of a 
society based on rights? Is the virtue of responsibility 
perhaps also necessary? 

Responsibility is taking charge in a situation of risk, 
or on the contrary of drudgery, from which others shrink 
since they think that inaction is their interest. The "free 
rider" problem arises when the average interest is that 
something be done, but by someone else. Responsibility 
appeals to the pride of a few rather than average interest, 
even though it is for the average interest. It is the 
noblesse oblige of a society without an established nobility 
in which the nobility of despising one’s interest is 
rejected. Responsibility sometimes brings reward (in 
public pursuits), sometimes not (in retired occupations). 
The Federalist seems to have been the first work to have 
used "responsibility" as a term of praise by contrast to 
mere responsiveness, which might seem to be more in the 
interest of an elected official.? 

7. Although reason cannot change the nature of your 
interest, your interest is calculable. Following your 
interest is rational behavior in the sense of calculating 
costs and benefits. Here another problem arises. Usually 
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you can calculate only for the short term, but only your 
long-term interest, it is said, is your true interest. You 
must therefore be carried from short-term calculation to 
true interest by the external action of a system or market 
that is not under your control. The natural course of 
things works beneficently through automatic rewards and 
punishments in a progressive direction. Your true interest 
lies in not interfering with nature so understood, even as 
against short-term temptations (based on calculation) to do 
so. 

8. Interests are opposed to one another, yet their 
abstraction from personal character makes them similar. One 
butcher’s interest is the same as another’s, though also 
opposed. The sameness enables opposed interests to 
counteract in a system which as a whole is abstracted from 
group, ethnic, or national charact¢pistics. The premise of 
such a system is implicit harmony. 

In this connection it should be stressed, as we said at 
the beginning, that interest is also abstracted from 
culture. Max Weber’s famous thesis in his book The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism was a 
criticism of the doctrine of interest. Weber said that 
interest was not universal and not based on human nature; it 
presupposed a certain culture, the culture of Protestantism 
or of debased Protestantism. Thus it is not through self- 
interest that a society of self-interest becomes 
established. But the doctrine of interest presupposes, on 
the contrary, that a culture hostile to interest, for 
example the aristocratic culture of hospitality that Adam 
Smith spoke of, cannot sustain itself against the power of 
self-interest. It can be enlightened by an appeal to 
universal human nature with reason and through interest. 

The doctrine of interest is in your interest; so it advances 
on its own without the aid of cultural presuppositions. You 
will work when it is in your interest to work; you do not 
need a "work ethic." 

9. Your interest is your necessity, imposed on you. 

So interest is unerotic. It is a motive that pushes you 
toward an object, as opposed to an attraction in the object 
itself. It may be called "self-love" or "love of gain" but 
interest is not love. Interest is insatiable because it is 
always in your interest to have more; but it is satisfied 
with the self to which it pertains. Interest has none of 
the lover’s inferiority to his beloved, and also none of his 
inconstancy. Your loves may change, but your interest is 
faithful to its self. Tocqueville said that "personal 
interest ,. .provides the only stable point in the human 
heart." Your interest takes your self for granted; it 
does not examine the self to which it belongs. 
Paradoxically, self-interest is uninterested in the self; it 
is not introspective. There is a marked contrast between 
self-interest and the "identity" spoken of today. Identity 
must be sought; one must "find oneself." Identity is not 
given by nature but is partly created, partly fated. 


10. Interest is ignoble; all its risks are discounted. 
Interest is not even just, but it is the interest of justice 
not to get in the way of interest. Rather than noble or 
just, interest is excusable. Since my interest is imposed 
on me, it excuses what I am about to do against your 
interest. If private vices have public benefits, as 
Mandeville said, they are excusable. Interest wastes 
nothing; as Smith said, it is frugal rather than hospitable. 
The ethic of hospitality makes people waste their time 
because it gets them believing in the possibility of a free 
lunch. 

11. Interest is untaught, but instead it teaches. You 
learn your interest by following it. Those most alive to 
their interests, such as merchants and lawyers, are taught 
to be so by the nature of their interests. Such people are 
alive to their own interests perhaps because their interest 
makes them aware of others’ diverse interests. They come to 
despise those who do not take care of their interest. Those 
who live in New York City, and like it, take pleasure in the 
challenge of being with others like themselves who are most 
alive to their interests. 

12. When following your interest, you need less 
prudence. The Duke of Rohan said: "Only interest can never 
raa4.* Hobbes said: "A plain husbandman is more prudent 
in affairs of his own hoyge, than a Privy Councillor in the 
affairs of another man." Interest democratizes prudence. 


Since interests are opposed to one another, it might 


seem prudent to keep secret from others what you plan to do. 
And indeed the doctrine of interest arose out of the thought 
of Machiavelli, who put conspiracy at the center of his 
politics. Later, reason of state was held to be something 
arcane, for princes’ affairs proceed, as Boccalini said, 
occultissimamente. Yet at the same time you can use the 
notion of interest to penetrate the secrecy surrounding high 
affairs of state; all you have to do is ignore the lies and 
dissimulation and look to what is in the government’s 
interest to do. So Boccalini continued: "Nor can one 
measure the intent of the Princ¢ with a more accurate 
compass than that of interest." 1 

13. As suggested by interest in money that adds toa 
sum, your interest is always to improve your own condition. 
Staying where you are tempts fortune, which may turn against 
you; it is necessary to keep moving with the motion of human 
things. Smith remarks that "it is the jpterest of every man 
to live as much at his ease as he can." Does this mean 
that he should be busy for the sake of future ease or relax 
in the present? Is it in one’s interest to save or enjoy? 
This dilemma reflects the self-denial or worldly asceticism 
that Max Weber said was the spirit of capitalism. However 
the difficulty is decided, it now seems clear that 
capitalism, which offers both increase and ease, is in your 
interest. 

14. Interest in unpolitical. Your interest is to do 
business regardless of partisan differences. The system in 


which interests have free play (to do their work) is a non- 
political influence on politics, reminding partisans that 
their policies face the stern criticism of the market. 
Financial centers such as "The City" or "Wall Street" 
execute decisions of the market impersonally and coldly, as 
Machiavelli might say today, sanza alcuno respetto. The 
Market is not impressed by honeyed words, ideology, or 
excuses for failure. The market presupposes that all issues 
can be negotiated, that everything is for sale, hence that 
interests are movable, As Montesquieu saw, your interest is 
in bills of exchange. When the nobility came to be known 
as the "landed interest," it had already lost its sway; for 
land had been reinterpreted as interest, as something 
movable. 

The doctrine of the passions and the interests put a 
ceiling on the aspirations of the soul and transformed it 
into the self, which is concerned with its own benefit. But 
that bourgeois self never makes an issue of itself. It is 
always willing to back down in exchange for a consideration, 
because pride is too expensive. Just as you must never 
become angry, so it is never in your interest to fight: you 
may lose all. Yet failure to defend yourself will make you 
a dependent on those who defend you. Diderot begins his 
article on "interest" in the Encyclopedia by citing these 
lines from Abb Pucelle: 

And interest, that vile king of the Earth 

Sad and thoughtful beside a strongbox 

Sells the weakest to the crime of a stronger** 

The doctrine of the passions and the interests forgets 
the self in self-interest. Must not the self be independent 
in order to maintain its identity? Otherwise it could be in 
the interest of a self to sell itself into slavery, 
providing the price were right. But if slavery is not, or 
cannot be, in one’s self-interest, then one must combine 
pride and interest. It is not simply wrong, but it is not 
enough, to understand your pride as opposed to your 
interest. The relationship of pride to interest is the 
chief problem of the doctrine. It was best understood by 
Tocqueville, who considered it both within and without the 
premises of the doctrine. 

"Self-interest rightly understood" is a doctrine that 
Tocqueville is not sure is correct, but knows to be 
American. Americans use it, he says, to combat the 
influence of individualism, that noxious opinion that causes 
individuals to feel impotent and isolated under the dominion 
of irresistible, impersonal material forces. The "rightly 
understood" in the phrase expresses a hope that the 
necessary corrections to the doctrine can be found within 
it, so that it becomes in your interest to act against your 
interest wrongly understood. Ties of interest can easily 
lead, through the "passion for material well-being," to the 
dependence on government that Tocqueville sees as a feature 
of individualism. Yet the chief of one’s interests is to 
remain one’s own master. Can interest be tied to 
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independence without the aid of a principle outside itself, 
either quasi-aristocratic honor or religion? Perhaps it 
cannot, and the doctrine of interest must be content with 
the status of a partial truth. But the difficulty then is 
that the doctrine needs to explain everything in order to 
explain something; it has a passion to explain all behavior 
as interested. Interest may be opposed to passion, but the 
doctrine of interest, reflecting a desire for mastery though 
expressed in the language of science, comes from a passion. 
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If momentary rays of glory break forth from the 
gloom, while [the ancients] dazzle us with a 
transient and fleeting brilliancy, they at the same 
time admonish us to lament that the vices of 
government should pervert the direction and tarnish 
the luster of those bright talents and exalted 
endowments for which the favored soils that produced 
them have been so justly celebrated. 


Hamilton, Federalist #9 


Like the American Founders, David Hume was an advocate of 
the modern commercial republic.!} Though more wary of 
republican government than they, he shared in their 
aspirations for the new polity and more than pulled his weight 
in laying the groundwork for it. A staunch supporter of 
commerce and the commercial way of life, Hume argued against 
moralists of Christian and Classical Republican stripe that 
the “spirit of avarice and industry, art and luxury" could be 
the basis of a new and promising polity that would promote 
security and wealth better than the "passion for public good" 
of the classical republic. He also labored in the service of 


modern republicanism, providing it with the first, if not the 


decisive, defense of the large republic.? 


lHamilton describes America as a commercial republic in 
Federalist #6 (New York, 1961); he calls Americans a 
commercial people in #24 and #34. 


2My association of Hume with modern republicanism may seem 
poorly founded because of his opposition to the Lockean 
principles of consent and his emphasis on the importance of 
custom, habits, and traditions of obedience to sustaining 
political authority (See "Of the Original Contract," in 
Essays: Moral, Political and Literary, ed. Miller 
(Indianapolis, 1985), 469, 470, 474-75 (all subsequent 
citations to Hume's essays are to this edition); "Of the 
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Because Hume's writings focus largely on human 
psychology, many have turned to them to gauge the character of 
the modern commercial republic.? One finds here a society 
replete with commercial interest and selfishness, though not 
devoid of the softer affections of humanity and benevolence. 
The prominence of the latter stems largely from the refinement 
of man's spirited nature, which is itself accomplished through 
the advance of commerce and commercial passions, the decline 


of the military ethic and the new modern appeal of social 


Protestant Succession," 509; and History of England: from the 
invasion of Julius Caesar to the Revolution in 1688, 6 vols. 
(Indianapolis, 1983), I: 162). For these reasons and others, 
Hume was viewed with disdain by many of the American Founding 
Fathers. See Jefferson: "It is this book [Hume's History] 
which has undermined the free principles of the English 
government, has persuaded readers of all classes that there 
were usurpations on the legitimate and salutary rights of the 
crown, and has spread universal toryism over the land" [Quoted 
from Walton, “Hume and Jefferson on History" in Hume: A Re- 
evaluation, eds. King and Livingston (New York: 1976), 393. 
Also see Walton's account of Jefferson's attempt to suppress 
Hume's History by coaxing publishers to bring out Baxter's 
"expurgated" and "“republicanized" version of the History, 
390.] But Jefferson went too far: see Hume's preference for a 
republic in “Idea of a Perfect Commonwealth"; "Of Civil 
Liberty": “though monarchical governments have approached 
nearer to popular ones, in gentleness and stability; they are 
still inferior [to republics]," 94; "The Rise of Arts and 
Sciences": "However perfect...the monarchical form may appear 
to some politicians, it owes all its perfection to the 
republican," 125; his constant praise of the love of liberty 
in the History (II: 121; IV, 368; VI, 76, 356, 441) and his 
reference to the Tory doctrine of "passive obedience" as 
"these absurd principles" ("The Parties of Great Britain," 
70). For Hume's influence on Hamilton see Flaumenhaft, The 

Thought of Alexander Hamilton (Durham, 1992), 281-82 n.24. 


3See Lerner, “Commerce and Character" in The Thinking 
Revolutionary (Ithaca, 1987), 195-221; Pangle, "The 
Philosophic Understanding of Human Nature Informing the 


Constitution" in Confronting the Constitution, ed. Bloom 
(Washington, 1990), 18-21; 


(Princeton, 1975), 462-505. 
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virtues like charity and humanity.‘ In contrast to the 
spirited selflessness of classical antiquity and the chivalric 
love of honor of pre-modern aristocracies, the commercial 
republic features the man of industry and commercial ambition, 


whose less crabbed side reveals itself in the private spheres 


of friends and family. 

One aspect of the commercial republic deserves emphasis, 
however, because its importance is often underestimated: its 
receptivity to the less common individual concerned most for 
the quality of his character, virtue or reputation. While not 
as prominent as industry and other commercial qualities, the 
love of fame, a generous pride and the desire for eminence all 
fall within the pale of the commercial republic conceived by 
Hume and the American Founders. Such motives tax the limits 
of the commercial republic, which tends to see them as threats 
to its liberty or equality. Nonetheless, as Hume shows us, 
these motives and those moved by them might be realized in 
this new polity if such motives are kept within certain bounds 
or sufficiently disguised. As Hamilton reminds us, moreover, 
this new, better-governed polity might free the bright talents 
and exalted endowments of modern men from the gloom which 


darkens those of their ancient counterparts. 


The Large Representative Republic 


Hume's political writings are best known today for his 
advocacy of commerce in "Of Commerce" and his description of a 
large republic in “Idea of a Perfect Commonwealth." The 
common element which links these two essays is Hume's 
preference for a large society over a small one, and in both 


essays we are drawn to the key differences between large and 


4Hume, Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, ed. Selby- 
Bigge (Oxford, 1988), 256-57 (hereafter Enquiry on morals); 
"Of Refinement in the Arts," 271-74. 
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small states. In “Of Commerce" the main consequence of 
largeness is reliance on the common bent rather than a passion 
for public good; in "Perfect Commonwealth" the main effect is 
increased resistance to political tumult and faction. In the 
latter instance, Hume contrasts the close proximity of the 
citizens within the small classical republic with the spread- 
out character of a large republic's people. 

Like the authors of the Federalist Papers, Hume's 
preference for a large republic was closely linked to his 
understanding of representation. Along with the large sphere, 
this “wholly new discovery" was cited by both to explain why 
the modern commercial republic could be better governed than 
the small classical republic or other popular forms of 
government. °® Hume's presentation of the large sphere and 
representation emphasizes how both work together to keep the 
people from governing in their collective capacity. 

The beginnings of Hume's large representative republic 
can be observed in his critique of Rome's large democratic 
republic in "That Politics may be Reduced to a Science." When 
republican Rome expanded through conquests into a large state, 
its people became very numerous and "Spread themselves to a 
great distance from the capital," Hume argues, but it retained 
the same form of legislative power: direct democracy 
concentrated in the city of Rome itself. As a result, 

the city-tribes, though the most contemptible, carried 

almost every vote: They were, therefore, most cajoled 

by every one that affected popularity: They were 
supported in idleness by the general distribution of 
corn, and by particular bribes, which they received 
from almost every candidate: By this’ means, they 
became every day more licentious, and the CAMPUS 

MARTIUS was a perpetual scene of tumult and sedition: 

Armed slaves were introduced among these rascally 

citizens: so that the whole government fell into 


anarchy, and the greatest happiness, which the ROMANS 
could look for, was the despotic power of the CAESARS. 


"Federalist #9, 72. 
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Such are the effects of democracy without a 
representative. ® 


Thus, Hume suggests, if the Roman republic had had a 


representative system that prevented the city tribes from 
gaining possession of the legislative power, it could have 
endured as a large republic. The peculiar genius of 


representation is that it decentralizes legislative authority 
by vesting it in representatives who represent different parts 
of the state.’ 

This same understanding of representation underlies 
Hume's famous defense of a large republic in “Perfect 
Commonwealth." In this essay, Hume confronts the “common 
opinion, that no large state, such as FRANCE or GREAT BRITAIN, 
could ever be modeled into a commonwealth, but that such a 
form of government can only take place in a city or small 
territory. "® While conceding that the tendencies of large 
states run towards monarchy (or despotism) and that those of 
small states run towards a republican form, Hume emphasizes 
the Achilles' heel of small republics: their susceptibility to 
tumult and faction. Small size and republicanism were the 
main causes of this vice; largeness and representation are the 


new modern solutions.? A large representative republic 


6"That Politics may be Reduced to a Science," 16. 


7Hume restates the kernel of this argument in "Of the First 
Principles of Government": "the people, collected in a body 
like the ROMAN tribes, [is] quite unfit for government, [but] 
when dispersed in small bodies, they are more susceptible both 
of reason and order; the force of popular currents and tides 
is, in a great measure, broken; and the public interest may be 
pursued with some method and constancy," 36. 


8"Derfect Commonwealth," 527. 


9Hume refers to a new large republic "which is modeled with 
masterly skill," 528. Modeling consists of an elaborate system 
of representation and indirect elections. Hume's proposal 
includes dividing the nation into 10,000 parishes, each of 
which elects one representative to a county-wide body of 100, 
which in turn elects a senator and ten county magistrates. 


~ 


diminishes the susceptibility to tumult and faction by keeping 
its parts “so distant and remote, that it is very difficult, 
either by intrigue, prejudice, or passion, to hurry them into 


any measure against the public interest."?!° 


Hume's conception of how the large representative 
republic controls tumult and faction differs from James 
Madison's conception of the same in Federalist #10.11 To be 
sure, Madison is indebted to Hume for his general point -- 
that the large republic controls faction better than a small 
republic -- and he also cites the large sphere and 
representation as the principal advantages of the large 
republic. But Madison keeps the positive effects of the large 
sphere and representation largely separate and associates the 
former with controlling and preventing faction.?}2 

Extend the sphere and you take in a greater variety 

of parties and interests; [and] you [thereby] make it 

less probable that a majority of the whole will have 


a common motive to invade the rights of other 
citizens.1}3 


Similarly with respect to demagogues, 


[in a larger sphere] as each representative will be 
chosen by a greater number of citizens in the large 
than in the small republic, it will be more difficult 
for unworthy candidates to practice with success the 


10"Pperfect Commonwealth," 528, my emphasis. 


llcontrast Adair, "'That Politics may be reduced to a 
Science': David Hume, James Madison and the 10th Federalist" 
in Fame and the Founding Fathers (New York, 1974): 93-106; and 
Epstein, The Political Theory of the Federalist (Chicago, 
1984), 101-102. 


i2TIndeed Madison suggests that representation may actually 
make faction worse by concentrating "men of factious tempers" 
in the seat of power. Whether representation works to 
mitigate or worsen the problem of faction depends on the size 
of the sphere, 82. 


3Ibid., 83. 


vicious [demagogical] arts by which elections are too 
often carried. 14 


For Madison, the main advantage of a large republic is a large 
sphere that has a greater variety of parties and interests and 
is too vast for demagogues to succeed. By contrast, Hume 
attributes salutary effects only to the combination of the 
large sphere and representation, and suggests that the former 
alone will not keep the “parts...distant and remote." 

As we have seen, Hume recommends the large representative 
republic for its capacity to control faction and tumult. We 
should note in addition that Hume also thinks representation 
facilitates positive political action by affording better men 
the opportunity to act from better motives.}° Indeed Hume 
closely links the negative benefits of representation to the 
positive activities of representatives; controlling faction, 
tumult and demagogues makes it possible for civic-minded 
representatives to pursue the public interest "with some 
method and constancy."!6 Moreover, he claims that a large 
representative republic can "refine the democracy, from the 
lower people...to the higher magistrates, who direct all the 


movements. "17 


Courage, Noble Elevation and a Generous Pride and Self-Value 


For Hume and many of the American Founders, many 


expressions of human spiritedness reflected an overfondness 


l4Tpid., 82. In addition to resisting demagogues, a large 
republic has a greater number of “fit characters" to choose 
from. 


15Contrast Moore, “Hume and the Classical Republican 
Tradition," Canadian Journal of Political Science 10 (1977): 
821. 


16"Of the First Principles of Government," 36, my emphasis. 


17"perfect Commonwealth," 528. 


for war characteristic of an earlier more barbarous age. All 
acknowledged the salutary historical progress of civilization, 
a progress marked by the triumph of social virtues such as 
civility, humanity and compassion over spirited virtues like 
courage and military glory. Nonetheless, while wary of the 
barbaric and uncivil tendencies of the latter, Hume indicates 
his admiration for the spirited cast of mind that underlies 
acts of human nobility and dignity -- even when recognizing 
its undesirable predilections. 

Hume's assessment of courage in the Enquiry on morals 
emphasizes its connection with the circumstances of war and 
barbarism. He cites the Suevis as a people who rank courage 
the highest virtue and details their custom of adorning 
themselves "not for the purpose of loving or being loved" but 
“only for their enemies, and in order to appear more 
terrible." Similarly, he cites the Scythians, who “after 
scalping their enemies, dressed the skin like leather, and 
used it as a towel," adding that "whoever had the most of 
those towels was most esteemed among them." In the case of 
the Scythians, moreover, we see how their excessive esteem for 
"martial bravery...destroyed the sentiments of humanity."?!® 
In the same spirit, Hume writes in the Treatise that while 
"the generality of mankind" are impressed by the "lustre" of 
courage, heroism and military glory, "Men of cool reflexion 


are not so sanguine in their praises of it." 


18Tn general, Hume thought the morality of classical antiquity 
ranked courage the highest virtue and was thus subject to the 
same criticisms. See Enquiry on morals: "the ethics of Homer" 
are most at home in "an age, when one hero, as remarked by 
Thucydides, could ask another, without offense, whether he 
were a robber or not," 255. Also, "Of the Standard of Taste": 
"The want of humanity and decency, so conspicuous in the 
characters drawn by several of the ancient poets, even by 
HOMER and the GREEK tragedians, diminishes considerably the 
merit of their noble performances, and gives modern authors an 
advantage over them," 246. 


The infinite confusions and disorder, which it has 
caus'd in the world, diminish much of its merit in 
their eyes. When they wou'd oppose the popular 
notions on this head, they always paint out the evils, 
which this suppos'd virtue has produc'd in human 
society; the subversion of empires, the devastation of 
provinces, the sack of cities. (fT, 600-601) 


According to cool reflection thus, courage is not a virtue but 
a vice.19 

But Hume does not think the “lustre" or splendor of 
courage is entirely without significance for its moral status. 
We can see this even in the very passage where Hume invokes 


"cool reflection" against courage. Immediately after giving 


the judgment of cool reflection, he writes, 


But when we fix our view on the person himself, who is 
the author of all this mischief, there is something so 
dazling in his character, the mere contemplation of it 
so elevates the mind, that we cannot refuse it our 
admiration. (fT, 601) 


The contrast between the judgment of men of cool reflection 
and our "Stronger and more immediate sympathy" leaves us both 
Suspicious of, and impressed by, acts of courage. In this 
passage, Hume preserves this dual response to courage without 
prejudicing the reader too far in the direction of one or the 
other responses. If anything, he indicates his sympathy with 
the general view, for however convincing the “men of cool 
reflexion" are concerning courage's destructiveness, the 
"Stronger and more immediate" response will always overpower 


their arguments in due time. Far from indicating that courage 


19Hume also takes this view in the History at II: 272 and 
377. Both Salkever ("'Cool Reflection' and the Criticism of 
Values: Is, Ought and Objectivity in Hume’s Social Science" in 
American Political Science Review 74 [1980]: 75) and Baier 
("Hume, The Women's Moral Theorist?" in Women and Moral 
Theory, eds. Kittay and Meyer [Totaowa, 1987], 43) rely on the 
Treatise passage to conclude that Hume is an unequivocal 
critic of courage and other martial virtues. For a similar 
view, see Pangle, Spirit of Modern Republicanism (Chicago, 
1988), 69-70. 
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is a specious or inauthentic virtue, Hume solidly upholds our 
legitimate and fitting admiration for acts of courage. 

More specifically, Hume is impressed by the cast of mind 
which courage often supposes but that is not exclusive to it. 
He describes this cast of mind as “noble elevation" and 
associates the "lustre" of courage with "that noble elevation 
inseparable from it" (EM, 254, emphasis added).2° Hume also 
refers to this cast of mind as "greatness of mind," "dignity 
of character," "disdain of slavery," and “that noble pride and 
spirit which arises from conscious virtue" (EM, 252). In 
addition to courage, it is linked to the virtues of 
"“Magnanimity" and “undisturbed philosophical tranquillity" 
(EM, 252, 256). What most defines it is a certain attachment to 
oneself: “a proper sense of what is due to oneself" or a 
"generous pride or self-value" that keeps one from degrading 
oneself to gain wealth, power or other ends. This attachment, 
Hume emphasizes, is "so requisite" to a good character that 
"the absence of it...displeases, -after the same manner as the 
want of a nose, eye, or any of the most material feature of 
the face or member of the body" (EM, 253). 

Generous pride or self-value is the key element of the 
"grandeur and force of sentiment" which Hume praises in the 
ancient heroes of philosophy, war and patriotism. He cites 
the deeds of Ajax, Alexander, Medea, Phocion, Vitellius, 
Philip of Macedon, Socrates and Epictetus to demonstrate this 
quality (EM, 252-56). Most striking is his admiration for 
Alexander's self-value: he lauds the “dignity and right of 
empire" that Alexander "felt in himself" when, down on his 
luck, he still “could not believe it possible that any one 
would refuse to obey him" (EM, 252). Chastising those who see 


20To be sure, courage also has its own intrinsic lustre, and 
it may be based on untamed anger or ferocity rather than noble- 
elevation. See "Of Refinement in the Arts," 274. 
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in this only delusion,?! Hume rebukes modern men for 
dismissing such genuine elevation as “extravagant and 
supernatural. "22 


The Love of Fame 


Alexander's “dignity and right of empire“ would seem to 
always pose a threat to civil society, but the love of fame 
has greater possibilities. Fame must be given and thus there 
must be some concern for those who give it. In this way, the 
love of fame is closer to vanity, while the sentiment of 
dignity and right of empire is closer to pride. One moved by 
the former seeks the esteem of others; one moved by the latter 
remains aloof, unconcerned with the views of others. Douglass 
Adair recognizes the potential of the love of fame when he 
attributes to some of the Founders the desire to win the 
greatest fame by becoming the greatest benefactors, the next 
great Lawgivers.?3 

There is of course a danger that the love of fame may 


breed a crippling dependence on the views of others. When 


2lsSee Smith's description of “excessive presumption" and 
“vanity approaching insanity and folly" (Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, 250-51). Also, Mandeville scoffs at “those who 
concern themselves seriously with the Macedonian Madman 
[Alexander the Great]" (Fable of the Bees, 2 vols. 
[Indianapolis, 1988], I: 53-54. 


22In other works, Hume describes some modern men of “noble 
elevation"; see especially his description of the earl of 
Montrose in the History: "Thus perished, in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age, the gallant marquess of Montrose; the man 
whose military genius, both by valour and conduct, had shone 
forth beyond any, which, during these civil disorders, had 
appeared in the three kingdoms...[W]hatever was sublime, 
elegant, or noble touched his great soul. Something...of the 
vast and unbounded characterized his actions and deportment, " 
VI: 24-25. 


23Adair, 13. 


~ 
~ 
~ 


fame becomes the end, virtue may not long be the means. we 
will see, Hume was particularly sensitive to this danger in 
his presentation of the love of fame. His mature conception 
of the motive preserves a realm of semi-autonomous self- 
appraisal for the lover of fame and guards against less 
reputable modes of gaining fame. 

In the section of the Treatise entitled "Of the Love of 
Fame," Hume describes the love of fame in terms of "the nature 
of sympathy." The love of fame is here reduced to "the 
pleasure which we receive from praise" which we are 
constitutionally inclined to seek by our “sympathy with the 
sentiments of others" (J, 316-24). The sympathy mechanism 
causes us to be “peculiarly pleas'd with any thing, that 
confirms the good opinion we have of ourselves, and are easily 
shock'd with whatever opposes it" (2, 321). Echoing Rousseau 
on amour propre, Hume suggests that our concern with our own 
worth and character leads to an enslaving dependence on the 
views of others. We cannot enjoy our "reputation, our 
character, our name," or even our “virtue, beauty and riches" 
unless “seconded by the opinions and sentiments of others" (f, 
316). Of course, our vanity knows some distinctions: we are 
much more satisfied by the esteem of those we esteem; we are 


pleased more when esteemed for the qualities "in which we 


chiefly excel"; and we are never pleased much by the esteem of 


fools (2,321-2). Nevertheless, we are constitutionally 
incapable of being wholly unaffected by any negative judgment 
of our worth or character, and we are pleased, at least to 
some degree, by all praise. Accordingly, "Popular fame may be 
agreeable even to a man who despises the vulgar," and “Proud 
men are most shock'd with contempt, tho' they do not most 
readily assent to it" (7,324). In short, because of our 


natural and unavoidable sympathy with the sentiments of 
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others, we are naturally and unavoidably desirous of their 
praise. 24 
On the basis of this account of the love of fame, Thomas 


Pangle's recent analysis appears justified: 


Above all Hume blurs the crucial classical distinction 
between pride and vanity; he speaks as if there lies 
at the heart of even the purest and strongest 
individual's nobility a radical, consuming dependence 
on the approval or applause of others...[Perhaps] the 
most intelligent contemporary of Rousseau, [Hume] 
seems utterly untroubled by the surrender of autonomy 
all this implies.?° 


Pangle's conclusion returns in a general way to a widely held 
view of the late 19th century and early 20th century. Perhaps 
spurred by Hume's statement that “the love of literary fame" 
was his “ruling passion,"2® many commentators complained of 


Hume's vanity. Thomas Huxley: 


[Hume's] vanity, being young and callow, seems to have 
been correspondingly wide-mouthed and hard to 
Ssatiate...It must be confessed that, on this occasion, 
no less than on that of his other publications, Hume 
exhibits no small share of the craving after mere 
notoriety and vulgar success...this peculiarity of 
Hume's moral constitution was the cause of his 
gradually forsaking philosophical studies.?’ 


24cf. Letter #97: "No man can be entirely indifferent about 
Fame. " 


*Spangle, The Spirit of Modern Republicanism, 70. 
26"My Own Life," in Essays: Moral, Political and Literary, xl. 


27Huxley, Hume (New York, 1894), 13-14. By the 1930's this 
view appears widespread; Vinding Kruse's assessment is 
characteristic: 


It is well known that in his later life Hume time 
after time suppressed his most radical ideas in 
order to be better appreciated by the public, and it 
is characteristic that in his autobiography he 
describes the "ruling passion" of his life not as 
Spinoza would have done, as the urge of 
philosophical cognition, but love of literary 
fame...he craved first and foremost the admiration 
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In a Similar vein, T. H. Green claimed that Hume's moral 
theory aims at vindicating the "desire for respectability" of 
the man who “seeks to stand well with his neighbors. "28 

Hume presents a more appealing conception of the love of 
fame in later works, however. In the Enquiry on morals, he 
writes of the love of fame that “rules with such uncontrolled 
authority, in all generous minds, and is often the grand 
object of all their designs and undertakings" (276). More 
importantly for our purposes, he argues in "The Dignity or 
Meanness of Human Nature" that though vanity is a component of 
the love of fame, the latter does not lead to a radical, 
consuming dependence on the approval or applause of others: 


it has always been found that the virtuous are far 
from being indifferent to praise; and therefore they 
have been represented as a set of vain-glorious men, 
who had nothing in view but the applauses of others. 
But this...is a fallacy. It is very unjust in the 
world, when they find any tincture of vanity in a 
laudable action, to depreciate it upon that account, 
or ascribe it entirely to that motive. The case is 
not the same with vanity as with other 
passions...vanity is so closely allied to virtue, 
and to love the fame of laudable actions approaches 
so near the love of laudable actions for their own 
sake, that these passions are more capable of 
mixture, than any other kinds of affection; and it 
is almost impossible to have the latter without some 
degree of the former...To love the glory of virtuous 
deeds is a sure proof of the love of virtue. ?9 


of his contemporaries [and] was consistently led to 
regard the judgment of the public as his supreme 
court, his only guide in his literary work. (Hume's 

Human Nature and in his Essays [New York, 1939], 8; 


as quoted in Smith, The Philosophy of David Hume 
[New York, 1960], 519) 


28Green, “Introduction to the Moral Part of the Treatise," in 


Hume's Collected Works, ed. T.H. Green and T.H. Grose, 
(London, 1874), 


29"Of the Dignity or Meanness of Human Nature," 86. 
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This interesting but decidedly opaque passage suggests that to 
love virtue we do not have to be indifferent to the charms of 


fame from virtue. In fact, that we are attracted to these 


particular charms indicates that we are in some way lovers of 


virtue, for such charms are not felt by mere lovers of 
applause. Thus, for Hume, the love of fame rests not on a 
craving for others' esteem but on an attraction to virtue and 
a desire to see virtue in oneself. This conception is clear 
in his praise of Sir Isaac Newton in the History as a man 
"more anxious to merit than acquire fame. "3° 
Consistent with this reading, Hume suggests that the 
lover of fame often consults the views of others not to win 
their praise so much as to gain a more accurate picture of 
himself. In his Of the Passions (1757), Hume writes: 
of all our opinions, those, which we form in our own 
favour; however lofty or presuming; are, at bottom, 
the frailest, and the most easily shaken by the 
contradiction and opposition of others...Our 
consciousness of partiality makes us dread a mistake: 
And the very difficulty of judging concerning an 
object, which is never set at a due distance from us, 
nor is seen in a proper point of view, makes us 
hearken anxiously to the opinions of others, who are 
better qualified to form just opinions concerning us. 


Hence that strong love of fame, with which all mankind 
are possest.31 


According to this view, seeking fame does not greatly reduce 
autonomy of judgment; fame serves to confirm the achievement 
of virtue in men and women who are appropriately suspicious of 
their capacity to judge their own virtue. 

"Surveying ourselves in reflection" helps us to know 
whether we have attained a certain level of virtue; it also 


30Historyv, VI: 450. 


31"Of the Passions" in Four Dissertations (London: Millar, 
1757), 149-50, my emphasis. See also: “our regard to a 
character with others seems to arise only from a care of 
preserving a character with ourselves; and in order to attain 
this end, we find it necessary to prop our tottering judgment 
on the correspondent approbation of mankind" (EM, 276). 


~ 
~ 
~ 
~ 
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leads to “a certain reverence" for ourselves. Hume views the 
latter positively because, as we have seen, he links a certain 
"generous pride and self-value" with an attachment to virtue. 
The lover of fame's "constant habit" of surveying himself in 
reflection increases within him that prideful self-value which 
first led him to seek fame. For Hume, this need not be a 
recipe for "vanity approaching insanity or folly";3? in the 
right individual, it should strengthen the attachment to 
virtue. In this individual, 

The animal conveniences and pleasures sink gradually 

in their value; while every inward and moral grace is 

studiously acquired, and the mind is accomplished in 


every perfection, which can adorn or embellish a 
rational creature. 


This, Hume adds, is “the most perfect morality with which we 
are acquainted" (EM, 276). 


The genuine charms of the social virtues 


In the Enquiry on morals, Hume considers the spirited 
cast of mind from another angle when he uses the first four 
paragraphs of his section on benevolence "to paint, in their 
true colours, the genuine charms of the social virtues" (177). 
This description is the best example of how Hume strives in 


this work to inculcate a certain moral teaching,73 and he uses 


this occasion to alleviate the danger posed to the social 
order by the desire for eminence. His presentation of the 
genuine charms of the social virtues aims at lessening this 


32Smith, 250. 


33See Enquiry on morals: 


The end of all moral speculations is to teach us our 
duty; and, by proper representations of the deformity 
of vice and beauty of virtue, beget correspondent 
habits, and engage us to avoid the one, and embrace 
the other. (172) 
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danger without delegitimating the cast of mind underlying acts 


of human nobility. The downside of this presentation is that 
it reduces the social virtues to the status of means to the 
end of enjoying one's character, reputation or fame. 

"The epithets sociable, good-natured, humane, merciful, 
grateful, friendly, generous, beneficent, or their 
equivalents," Hume argues, “are known in all languages, and 
universally express the highest merit, which human nature is 
capable of attaining" (176). But 

Where these amiable qualities are attended with birth 

and power and eminent abilities, and display themselves 

in the good government or useful instruction of 
mankind, they seem even to raise the possessors of them 


above the rank of human nature, and make them approach 
in some measure to the divine. (176) 


With these words, Hume directs his presentation principally to 
men of virtue, power and eminent abilities -- men who are not 
inclined to see the charm of the social virtues because they 
do not bring recognition, esteem or fame.?4 Hume counters 
that the social virtues elevate men to a rank that approaches 
the divine. 

The charm of the social virtues for eminent men is that 
they elevate men to greater eminence by making their eminence 
tolerable to others. "Exalted capacity, undaunted courage, 
prosperous success; these may only expose a hero or politician 
to the envy and ill-will of the public," Hume writes, “but as 
soon as the praises are added of humane and beneficent: when 
instances are displayed of lenity, tenderness or friendship; 
envy is silent, or joins the general voice of approbation and 
applause (176, my emphasis)." By silencing the envy of the 
public through the social virtues, the eminent man can be 
esteemed for the other qualities that make him eminent. 


34Cf£. Enquiry on morals, 315. 


~ 
~ 
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Hume emphasizes this lesson by presenting a story from 


Plutarch's Lives: 


When Pericles, the great Athenian statesman and 
general, was on his death-bed, his surrounding friends, 
deeming him now insensible, began to indulge their 
sorrow for their expiring patron, by enumerating his 
great qualities and successes, his conquests and 
victories, the unusual length of his administration, 
and his nine trophies erected over the enemies of the 
republic. You forget, cries the dying hero, who had 
heard all, you forget the most eminent of my praises, 
while you dwell so much on those vulgar advantages, in 
which fortune had a principal share. You have not 
observed that no citizen has ever yet worne mourning on 
my account. (176-77, emphasis in original) 


The lesson Hume means us to draw from this story depends on 
what precedes it: his claim that the social virtues raise an 
eminent man to the most eminent status by silencing envy. 
This story shows us that so eminent a man as Pericles 
understood this. The eminent Pericles is shown ranking his 
benevolence above his "great" qualities to an audience of his 
admirers. The lesson of the story is contained in Pericles' 
own words; the story shows how an eminent men should speak of 


his eminence. 35 


35Contrast Danford's reading of this passage (David Hume and 
the problem of Reason: Recovering the Human Sciences [New 
Haven, 1990], 156-57. After recounting this story, Hume 
descends momentarily to the characters of “men of more 
ordinary talents and capacities" (177). The social virtues are 
“still more essentially requisite" for such men because "there 
being nothing eminent, in [their] case, to compensate for the 
want of them, or preserve the person from our severest hatred, 
as well as contempt" (177). Eminence in eminent men invites 
envy, but the lack of eminence in ordinary men invites 
contempt. The social virtues are more essentially requisite 
for ordinary men thus because it is worse to be an object of 
contempt than to be envied. In a similar spirit, Hume adds 
that men of “less perfect characters" should strive 
particularly hard for the “social and softer virtues" because 
other virtues like “elevated courage" are apt “to degenerate 
into a turbulent ferocity" in such men, while the more social 
and softer virtues "are always good and amiable" (177, my 
emphasis). 


\ 
= 
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In the final paragraph of the section, Hume stresses both 
the opportunity and necessity of practicing the social 


virtues. Citing Juvenal, he emphasizes how the vast capacity 


of the human species affords a vast opportunity of “spreading 
our kindly influence" (177).36 Such opportunity, however, is 
backed by necessity: “It must, indeed, be confessed, that by 
doing good only, can a man truly enjoy the advantages of being 
eminent. His exalted station, of itself but the more exposes 
him to danger and tempest. His sole prerogative is [thus] to 
afford shelter to inferiors, who repose themselves under his 
cover and protection" (177). 

Not least, Hume teaches here that the eminent man's 
desire for eminence need not threaten the society in which he 
lives. Such men can be drawn to the social virtues by 
instructing them to recognize the need to silence other men's 
envy and to avoid the dangers of eminence. A kind of harmony 
can thus exist between the desire for eminence and society's 
interest in preserving itself. In this way, Hume departs from 
Adam Smith and Bernard Mandeville who condemn the prideful 
desire of the eminent man as an unmitigated threat to human 
societies.’ 

Yet while a kind of harmony can exist between the eminent 
man's desire for fame and society's interest in self- 
preservation, none can exist between this desire and the 


sincere practice of the social virtues. It is clear from 


36"The principal advantage, which Juvenal discovers in the 
extensive capacity of the human species, is that it renders 
our benevolence also more extensive, and gives us larger 
opportunities of spreading our kindly influence than what are 
indulged to the inferior creation," 177. 


37See Adam Smith, Theory of Moral Sentiments, ed. by Raphael 
and Macfie (Oxford, 1979), 250-51; and Bernard Mandeville, The 
Fable of the Bees, 2 vols. (Indianapolis, 1988), I: 53-54. 
Mandeville refers here to the "Thirst after Fame“ as “an 
ungovernable Greediness to engross the esteem and admiration 
of others in future Ages." 
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Hume's account that the social virtues are here no more than 
vehicles for gaining a great reputation; eminent men do not 
practice the social virtues out of a genuine concern for or 
attachment to others. Hume teaches similarly later in the 
Enguiry on morals, where he argues that it is better to 
disguise one's pride through good manners than to be modest or 
deferential to others “in earnest." Earnest modesty is too 
much like the vice of meanness; it betrays a deficient "sense 
of what is due to one's self" and a lack of concern for the 
dignity of one's character. Hume stresses that modesty should 
never “exclude a noble pride and spirit, [for] a generous 
spirit and self-value, well founded, decently disguised, and 
courageously supported under distress and calumny, is a great 
excellency" (EM, 265, my emphasis). 


Conclusion 


In recommending the deceptive use of the social virtues 
to gain fame or eminence, Hume may seem to go too far. Such 
use might just as easily serve an Alexander or a Caesar as it 
would a Pericles or a Lycurgus. What's more, the latter are 
not self-evidently safe for modern republican liberty. Add to 
this Hume's exclusion of the people in their collective 
Capacity from governance -- seriously eroding the 
effectiveness of republican jealousy -- and one has cause for 
concern. 

Hume's defense is to contrast the inherent sobriety of 
the motives he promotes with the inherent immoderation of 
those found in classical antiquity. For him, the classical 
citizen was led to great excesses by both the intensity and 
unnaturalness of the passions that moved him. His angry 


desire for revenge and love of military glory produced an 


"addiction" to arms, while the unnatural passion for public 
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good was sustained through a like addiction to the common 


good.38 In contrast, the commercial republican is governed by 


interest and a modern “sense of honor." The latter is a “more 
governable principle“ than the ancient love of military glory, 
and it “acquires fresh vigour by that elevation of genius 
which arises from knowledge and a good education."39 This 
blend of reason, reasonableness and pride in one's character, 
also evident in the lover of fame who “studiously acquires" 
every inward and moral grace, is Hume's most overlooked 


contribution to the commercial republic. 


38"Of Commerce," 259-60. 


39"Of Refinement in the Arts," 274. 
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ABSTRACT: Relations between political appointees and career civil 
servants are always frayed during presidential transitions. This 
paper summarizes the recent history of executive transitions in 
the federal bureaucracy. To compare the Clinton transition in 
the bureaucracy with the 1981 and 1989 versions I conducted 55 
interviews from February to August 1993, including 46 with 
current (or recent) career civil servants, political appointees, 
and military officers familiar with 27 agencies. Interviews 
suggest that for the most part outgoing Bush appointees 
cooperated with incoming Clinton officials and attempted few 
substantial lame duck policy or personnel moves, partly because 
of the leadership of top Bush appointees, but also because of the 
Civil service and the broader political environment. Domestic 
Ccareerists think well of high level Clinton appointees. Still, 
Careerists are nervous about the slow pace of appointments and 
are disappointed that a Democratic regime is cutting ratner than 
increasing government compensation. Career executives, in 
particular, are disappointed that many Clinton appointees seem to 
think that the Senior Executive Service (SES) is heavily 
Republican. Similarly, though most careerists support at least 
parts of the "reinventing government" initiative, some fear that 
it is budget driven, inapplicable to the federal level, and shows 
a distrust of the SES. Many Defense careerists and career 
military are disturbed by the absence of military experience in 
the Clinton White House and Pentagon, by Les Aspin’s closed 
decision-making style, by the gays in the military issue, and by 
the unstable Bosnia policy. For the most part, the career- 
noncareer tensions in the early Clinton administration can be 
explained by the length of time since the last party transition 
in the executive, by the overly high expectations of domestic 
careerists, by President Bush’s strong support for the civil 
service, and in the Pentagon, for sociocultural and policy 
reasons. 
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Exploring the Clinton Transition: 
Views From the Career Civil Service--- 


Or, Situation Normal, All Fouled Up’ 


Introduction 


Many have remarked on the relatively rocky state of the 
Clinton transition, and a few have noted the fairly poor state of 
early relations between career civil servants and the Clinton 
Administration.* Since there has not been a party transition in 
the executive since 1981, there is little perspective in either 
the bureaucracies or the political parties about how wholesale 
transitions in the executive branch work. I will outline the 
recent history of executive transitions in the bureaucracy and 
suggest that agency-administration goal congruence does a great 
deal to explain career-noncareer relations. I will then 
summarize the causes of career-noncareer conflict in the early 
Clinton Administration, predict how relations will change over 
the next four years, and suggest how the next administration 
could make a better start of things. Most of this paper is based 
on 55 interviews conducted in Washington from February to August 
1993, 35 with career civil servants, six with former Bush or 
Reagan political appointees, five with military officers, and 
nine with academics, journalists, and think-tankers. Subjects 
had served in 27 agencies. Appendices A. and B. list interview 
subjects and a rough outline of questions used. In addition, I 
took part in any number of seminars and short conversations 
during my time in Washington. This is a precursor to a survey of 
over a thousand careerists to be conducted in November 1993. 


*I thank the very helpful staff of the Brookings Institution 
for providing a guest scholarship space and gobs of intellectual 
and library support. The usual caveats apply. I thank Lafayette 
College for free mailing and long distance privileges even before 
I was on the payroll. I thank my long-suffering wife, April 
Gresham, for putting up with my constantly telling her how much fun 
I was having in Washington while she had to stay home writing the 
never-ending Ph.D. dissertation. Most of all, I thank the many 
Washington denizens who agreed to be interviewed. I cannot thank 
them by name, for as one career SES (and liberal Democrat) put it, 
"Obviously I’d want this to be strictly anonymous. We all want to 
survive to the next transition." 


* See any spring 1993 edition of Government Executive, as well 
as a good many of the Washington Post Federal Page sections through 
the period. 
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The History of Executive Transitions--- 


Situation Normal, All Fouled Up’ 


It’s been twelve years since we’ve had a real transition 
because one Reagan term to another was nothing and from 
Reagan to Bush was not radical...Who was around back in 
1980? For the SES, there’s nothing to compare it with 
unless they have very good memories...In [a regulatory 
agency] literally there were people who went out the day 
after the election and changed their voting registration. 
It was amazing! The naivete! Did they really think that 
would protect them? 


There are only three groups of people under more stress than 
the SES in this transition year, Wall Street speculators, 
New York City taxi drivers, and Iraqi Intelligence. 


This transition, I think, is more comparable to the Reagan 
transition in ’81 than to the Bush transition. These folks 
come in with an ax to grind. It’s reflected in the kind of 
budgets proposed, in the changes in the retirement system, 
in SES leave policies, all this sort of stuff...Bush had a 
real conception of what a career civil service is all 
about...[Bush] was a very pro-civil service administration. 
It reflected Bush’s long experience in government. He was 
here 25 years. He knew how government works. Personally, 
I think the Bush appointees supported the civil service. 
The Reagan and Clinton people just wanted change no matter 
what. 

three longtime career SESers 


It is indeed natural for incoming administrations to 
distrust the career bureaucrats who served their predecessors 
from the opposite party, especially if the incoming party has 
been out for a long time. In 1913 federal employees shuddered as 
Woodrow Wilson brought the Democrats into government after a 16- 
year absence. Patronage seekers descended on Washington, and at 
least a few were satisfied, particularly in William Jennings 
Bryan’s State Department. In 1921 careerists suffered as the 
Harding appointees sought to use the bureaucracy for patronage 
and pork, going so far as to reclassify a few dozen career civil 
service jobs to patronage positions. Yet to some degree such 
actions can be justified. Many modern appointees would readily 


> The following pages borrow heavily from Van Riper (1958), 
Brauer (1986), and Galambos (1987). In addition, see Maranto and 
Schultz (1991), which presents a short, accessible (but also 
superficial) summary of much of the scholarly literature. 
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agree with Harding Labor Secretary Davis, who complained that "I 
am powerless to enforce changes which I desire because I am 
powerless to put in charge of these places individuals in 
sympathy with these changed policies." (Van Riper, 1958, p. 
287.) Presidents Coolidge and Hoover respected the merit system. 
Hoover, in particular, supported the Progressive style 
organization forms, believed in their neutral competence, and 
selected his own appointees based on technical competence as much 
as political patronage. He also expanded the tenured merit 
system to cover over 80% of the civil service, and by that time 
few of the remaining 20% could really be considered endangered by 
political change. (Maranto & Schultz, 1991, pp. 77-81) 


Naturally, President Franklin Roosevelt was reluctant to 
trust a bureaucracy which had been led and staffed over 12 years 
of Republicans. Further, the president’s experience as Navy 
Secretary during the Wilson Administration and early in his own 
administration convinced him that bureaucracies could not be 
trusted to develop and implement novel policies. Accordingly, he 
ignored existing agencies to build his own New Deal organizations 
to develop and implement his innovative plans.* This was to be 
the model for later Democratic presidents, who developed such 
organizations as the CIA, Peace Corp, and all the various Great 
Society programs to do the work they did not trust existing 
government organizations to handle. Because of their belief in 
limited government and economy in government, GOP presidents have 
been more likely to attempt to prune and take over existing 
agencies rather than develop new ones. (Maranto, forthcoming) * 


In 1953 the Republicans had been out of power for 20 years, 
during which time government size and responsibilities had grown 
enormously. Since only Democrats had substantial federal 
administrative experience, the president relied heavily on 
businessmen and state and local officials to staff his 
administration. Eisenhower warned his appointees not to trust 
careerists, who had presumably been hired and promoted based on 
their support for "socialistic doctrine and bureaucratic 
controls." (Brauer, 1986, pp. 42-3) The Eisenhower 
Administration used Reductions-in-Force (RIFs) and inaugurated 
"Schedule C" political appointees to increase the power of the 


* Interestingly, President Clinton is said to be a student of 
Roosevelt. 


° An interesting exception occurred to the degree that 
Presidents Reagan and Bush developed or built up the cost-benefit 
oriented offices of policy development and evaluation in various 
regulatory agencies. Of course, these suborganizations were 
created to control government agencies regulating business---not to 
regulate business. (McGarity, 1991) 
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presidency over the permanent government. Of course, such 
actions may have been necessary given the long period of 
Republican absence. As one analyst who had served in the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations recalled: 


Qualifications are tricky things. Back in the 30’s in the 
Budget Bureau [now OMB] there were a lot of career people, 
perfectly capable, qualified people in a technical sense, 
but they had all come in under Coolidge and Hoover, so they 
couldn’t really adapt to the New Deal, but you didn’t want 
to be inhuman about the whole thing. It just didn’t seem 
humane to fire these people. They weren’t unqualified, so 
you found places for them. Some of them were still around 
in 1953 when the Republicans came back, and then they were 
again a real part of the bureau. 


Further, such authorities as Somers (1954) noted the difficulty 
of a strictly neutral civil service, difficulties compounded by 
divided government and when one party runs the executive so long 
that the other party associates it with the bureaucracy. 


By Eisenhower’s second term career-noncareer relations had 
improved, partly since the most controversial careerists left 
government (either voluntarily or through RIFs), but to an even 
greater degree because a basic reorientation of New Deal 


government was rejected by interest groups and in congressional 
elections. In addition, as appointees gained experience in 
government they came to identify with their agencies. 


Naturally, President Kennedy thought that bureaucrats who 
had served under his predecessor were conservative, unoriginal, 
and inefficient, unless they had been vetted at Harvard. As one 
veteran of the era who was himself from Harvard recalls: 


It started back in 1961 with John Kennedy, who had this view 
that the career civil service knew nothing, so he brought in 
all the whiz kids from Harvard...It’s been downhill ever 
since. Back in the old days for appointees we’d get people 
of standing in their communities, who wanted to serve the 
country. Now it’s teenyboppers in it for their own reasons, 
not for public service. 


Still, career-noncareer relations were better in the Kennedy 
transition since the president did not wish to limit or question 
the role of government in society. Indeed, Kennedy himself 
thought that much of the Eisenhower experience with the 
bureaucracy was not relevant to the new administration because 
Democrats supported the basic goals of domestic agencies, and 


also proposed increasing defense budgets. (Brauer, pp. 61-120)° 
Further, since party divisions on foreign policy were muted in 
the Cold War there was little need to seek substantial turnover 
of officials in the foreign policy and defense areas, though 
Defense Secretary McNamara did strengthen OSD to push his 
policies. In the domestic sphere, there were many Democrats with 
federal executive experience from the Truman years. These 
officials had little culture shock in re-joining the bureaucracy. 


Though the flamboyant Kennedy networks sometimes distrusted 
old (or old style) careerists, they believed in the glamour and 
honor of public service and sought to attract the best and 
brightest young liberals. Even today, many older careerists 
remember the Kennedy call to public service with longing. As one 
liberal careerist (who nonetheless worked with and liked Reagan 
appointees) recalled: 


...Back in the Kennedy administration, it was exciting to 
work for government. I answered the phone one time and the 
President was on the other end! That would never happen 
nowadays. 


Similarly, an SES suggested that those careerists who were 
initially most enthusiastic about the Clinton Administration were 
those who originally came into government in the Kennedy years: 


I’ve been sort of dividing people, senior executives, into 
two groups. It’s very visual. From the [1992] election on, 
there were those who were very enthusiastic that this was 
going to be an administration that would value their work, 
would value their experience, people who really saw a role 
for government, and then the other camp was well, we’ll see 
how it goes. Now one of the things I’ve been curious about 
in retrospect was how many of these people came in during 
the Kennedy administration in the old management intern 
program? Lots of them came in that way in the Kennedy 
years. When you come in as a GS-7 and think you’re doing 
really important work, it stays with you. You get 
energized. So I wonder, did they have that experience?’ 


* For a cynical, polemical and thoroughly readable view of the 
Kennedy-Johnson-McNamara defense increases, see Fitzgerald (1972). 
See also Krepinevich (1986). 


7 Similarly, several interviewers noted that in their own 


agencies they could distinguish between classes of people brought 
into the agency at different times or to fulfill different 
purposes, often related to a political agenda or the sociological 
characteristics of top agency leaders (lawyers, economists, 
activists, Ivy Leaguers, etc.), but sometimes as part of 
administrative reorganizations or even efforts to create "turkey 
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Naturally, in the 1960’s the Democrats came to identify with 
the domestic bureaucracies, particularly those in activist 
regulatory and social welfare agencies. Foreign policy and 
defense bureaucracies could be considered more neutral. Equally 
naturally, when the Republicans returned in 1969 after eight 
. years in the political wilderness they were skeptical of domestic 
agencies, particularly those created or enhanced under the Great 
Society. There is much evidence that the feeling was mutual, or, 
as Aberbach and Rockman (1976; p. 466) put it, even paranoids 
have real enemies. President Nixon responded first by urging his 
appointees not to trust career bureaucrats since "We can’t depend 
on people who believe in another philosophy of government to give 
us their undivided loyalty or their best work...If we don’t get 
rid of those people, they will either sabotage us from within, or 
they’1l1 just sit back on their well paid asses and wait for the 
next election to bring back their old bosses." (Brauer, p. 150) 


Such warnings did not seem to work, partly because of 
Democratic control of Congress but also because of Nixon’s 
ideologically diverse cabinet and the President’s mixed signals 
about domestic policy---witness the proposed Family Assistance 
Act and the creation of the Environmental Protection Agency. In 
any event, many Nixon appointees seemed "coopted" by their 
agency’s issue networks. Nixon responded first by attempting to 
center policymaking in the White House. When this proved 
inpracticle, Nixon attempted to replace moderate Republican 
appointees with more conservative officials and encouraged these 
new appointees to transfer or otherwise neutralize unsupportive 
domestic careerists while promoting others. Further, 
reorganizations and re-writing of regulations gave political 
appointees more power, particularly in social welfare policy. 
(Nathan, 1983; Cole & Caputo, 1979; Randall, 1979) 


Naturally, Jimmy Carter came to Washington with a populist 
governor’s distrust of Washington, including the bureaucracy. 
Like Reagan and Clinton he had campaigned to "clean up the mess 
in Washington." Though Carter supported both domestic and 
defense missions, he saw the bureaucracy as inefficient, 
redundant, and self-serving. Some of his appointees shared these 
attitudes, and at least a few were skeptical of the careerists 
who had worked under eight years of Republicans. Yet the 
Progressive style Carter believed in a neutral civil service and 
did little to disrupt it, though the Civil Service Reform Act of 
1978 (CSRA-78) did slightly (by well under 5%) increase the 
numbers of political appointees and enabled the Carter 
Administration to "blanket in" 277 of its political appointees 
into the career civil service as part of the new Senior Executive 
Service (SES), a collapsing of the old "career supergrades, " 


farms," dumping grounds in lieu of separation for incapable 
careerists or those too attached to the previous political regime. 
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those at GS-16-18. SESers could be transferred across agencies, 
and are thus more susceptible to political control. In addition, 
CSRA-78 introduced merit pay to the bureaucracy. Yet Carter 
apparently intended these steps to enhance efficiency through 
material motivations and to fix responsibility at the political 
level, not to attack individual agencies or the bureaucracy as a 
whole. (Maranto & Schultz, ch. 8; Maranto, 1993) 


Carter meant for a smooth executive transition, and 
instituted a hiring freeze in the bureaucracy after the 1980 
election. Indeed, one longtime SES compared the 1981 outgoing 
transition favorably to the 1993 version for just that reason. 
Like the 1977 transition, relations at the top were fairly smooth 
but those in the agencies were anything but. Carter had staffed 
a number of the regulatory agencies with activists who attempted 
to put in place "midnight regulations" in the last weeks of the 
Administration. Incoming Reagan appointees found that agencies 
have a two-week period to recall regulations sent to the Federal 
Register, and used this provision to stop many of the rules. In 
addition, in part because the Carter Administration used the 
inauguration of the SES to blanket some Democratic appointees 
into the civil service, some Reagan appointees were particularly 
reluctant to trust their careerists. As one Reagan appointee in 
Interior recalled, "After Carter this place was loaded with 
noncareer people converted to career..." Anecdotal evidence 
suggests that this was indeed the case in Interior. (Maranto, 
1989, p. 136)® 


Naturally, the anti-bureaucracy ideology and rhetoric of the 
Reagan Administration, as well as its efforts to appoint very 
conservative officials to the federal government, led to a 
difficult career-noncareer transition in domestic agencies, but 
not in the Pentagon. Domestic agencies suffered the first 
serious RIFs (reductions in force) since the Eisenhower years, 
and working out the complicated RIF formulas diverted agencies 
from their normal work. Indeed, there are indications that the 
Reagan Administration wanted to retard the efficiency of certain 
domestic liberal agencies. (Maranto, 1989, ch. 3, especially p. 
138) In contrast, the administration supported the Pentagon with 
money, praise, and personnel increases. Indeed a number of 
defense analysts interviewed in 1993, though using more 
diplomatic language, essentially agreed with one career defense 
employee who groused that: 


* The informant went on to complain that: 
If that’s the game, we should be able to switch our people to 
balance the side. There is a mediocre attempt at best, and 
OPM has been highly uncooperative...they made an effort to 
help noncareer switching, but they put a career person in 
charge of it. They aren’t doing a thing. 
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The Reagan people just ripped the money sack open at both 
ends. You couldn’t spend enough! It was bureaucrat heaven! 
We lost all pretense of controlling anything under Reagan. 


Similarly, career military officers who were appalled at 
Clinton’s draft dodging remembered the movie warrior Reagan with 
pride because of his material and symbolic support for the 
military. Such symbolic support included Reagan’s insisting from 
his first White House briefing that military officers wear their 
uniforms in the White House as a source of pride and so the 
President knew what rank to address them by. This was a sharp, 
and in the eyes of officers, important break with the Carter 
years, in which uniforms were seen with disdain, and rarely worn 
in the White House. 


It is thus not surprising that there was little transition 
shock in the Pentagon. My surveys of 513 career and 118 
noncareer executives in 1988 in the Washington offices of 15 
federal agencies shows that in the Pentagon both groups felt that 
career-noncareer relations started well and stayed that way. 
Indeed, a variety of measures showed that defense careerists felt 
that career-noncareer relations under Reagan were a bit better 
than under Carter, and that Reagan appointees were somewhat more 
competent than Carter appointees. Similarly, more conservative 
defense careerists felt that the Carter Administration used 
ideological criteria in promotions and other personnel decisions, 
but liberal defense careerists (there were a few) did not feel 
that the Reagan appointees acted in such a manner. (Maranto, 
1989, ch. 5-7; 1993B, ch. 4-6) 


The situation was rather different in the domestic agencies. 
In general, Reagan domestic political appointees came to trust 
the career executives over time. From 1983 on they report 
steadily improving career-noncareer relations. By 1984 a 
plurality reported good or excellent career-noncareer relations 
and by 1986 a large majority did, either because they learned 
that career executives could indeed be trusted to implement even 
a conservative agenda, because they felt that they molded their 
agencies and selected their own career teams over time, or 
possibly because they were coopted by careerists. In addition, 
the most politically extreme or undiplomatic Reagan appointees 
lost their jobs in the early years of the regime. Within my 15 
agency sample, Don Devine at the Office of Personnel Management 
(OPM), Luis Giufrida at the Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA), Anne Burford at Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), 
and Ray Peck at National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA) were replaced by more moderate or politically skilled 
officials over the course of the Reagan administration. Notably, 
career civil servants had relatively little to do with the demise 
of these officials; rather they were replaced because of their 
fights with other political appointees and with Congress. 
Careerists were at most a contributing factor. In these four 
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domestic agencies experiencing dramatic leadership change, 
career-noncareer relations improved greatly even before (but even 
more after) the controversial leaders were replaced. Still, the 
new leadership was never rated quite so highly by careerists as 
were its counterparts in the Reagan Pentagon. In other domestic 
agencies, careerists felt that career-noncareer relations started 
badly and stayed about the same over time, with slightly larger 
numbers of careerists rating relations as poor/very poor than 
excellent/good though the Reagan years. (Maranto, 1991; 1989) 


"You Couldn’t Tell There Was an Election": 
Bush Stays in Washington and Becomes 
The Most Pro-Civil Service President Since Herbert Hoover 


The Bush transition was notable for its slowness and lack of 
focus, but also for its friendliness towards civil servants. It 
can be suggested that Bush himself, as a blue blood Republican 
whose formative years were in World War II and the Cold War, was 
relatively nonpartisan and in that sense was comfortable with a 
centrist bureaucracy. While leading the CIA in the Ford 
Administration Bush insisted that the agency not have a position, 
but rather present different positions and ranges of intelligence 
estimates to the President so he could decide. Of course, such 
solid staff work is in the best traditions of a politically 
neutral career bureaucrat. Indeed, in the 1977 transition Bush 
urged President Carter to keep him on at the CIA in order to 
assure that intelligence policy was nonpartisan. Similarly, in 
his inaugural the President Bush urged Democrats in Congress to 
remember the time of their parents when politics stopped at the 
water’s edge. 


As the first president to succeed a member of his party 
Since 1828, and the first sittina Vice-President to win the 
office since 1836, the new president attempted to establish a 
different style but did not propose substantial policy changes. 
Bush had spent nearly all of the previous 22 years living in 
Washington, and much to the chagrin of local real estate dealers, 
13 of his 16 cabinet secretaries and around half of the 
subcabinet appointments went to people from inside the Beltway. 
(Barnes, 1989) Indeed, a June 1992 GAO survey of Bush PAS 
(Senate Approved) appointees found that 59% lived in the 
Washington area before their appointment. (GAO, 1992B, p. 12) 


Bush’s appointment criteria also differed notably from 
Reagan’s. Bush emphasized loyalty, competence, ethics, and 
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diversity, roughly in that order.*® Unlike Reagan, there was 
relatively little emphasis on ideology. About 35% of Reagan 
appointees stayed on to serve the Bush administration (though 
often in different positions), but these were mainly people with 
solid Bush credentials. (Maranto and Schultz, ch. 10; Thompson, 
1993) Indeed, one Bush supporter who served in both the Reagan 
and Bush administrations noted the importance of having an "FBBI" 
political button, standing for "For Bush Before Iowa." This 
referred to those who had supported George Bush even before the 
1980 Iowa caucus, which (briefly) made him the frontrunner for 
the GOP nomination. As the respondent noted, "most of those who 
had FBBI buttons got jobs" in the Reagan Administration, and some 
found substantial upward mobility in the Bush years. The GAO 
study found that a surprisingly high 20% of the Bush PAS 
appointees felt that the President had personally arranged their 
appointments; 49% felt that other political appointees had 
arranged the appointment and 19% listed Congress. (GAO, 1992b, 
139) 


Of course the casting out of Reagan appointees left a few 
bad feelings within the Republican Party. As one Heritage 
Foundation analyst complained: 


The Bush people had no ideology, and they were stupid. They 
came in and laid off all the Reagan people. Now the ex- 
Reagan appointees are all over K Street and the Bush 
appointees are asking them for jobs. As you can well 
imagine, the reception is less than warm and friendly. 


Perhaps partly because of this contrast with Reagan, the Bush 
transition was notable for its relatively good career-noncareer 
relations. Given ethics and reporting requirements, and the 
President’s own desire to appoint competent, ethical, diverse 
Bush loyalists, it took a long time to find officials for 
subcabinet ranks. In addition the absence of an exciting Bush 
agenda, relatively low pay levels for executives, the increased 
scrutiny given political appointees in government (e.g., the 
rejection of John Tower as Secretary of Defense), and government 
ethical restrictions led many prospective appointees to refuse 


° Regarding ethics, one Bush appointee boasted that "we had 
very few crooks, very few wife-beaters, the president simply did 
not accept unethical behavior." Regarding diversity, it is 
interesting that the Bush White House personnel office kept careful 
records as the ethnicity, gender, and region of appointees. 
Indeed, The New Republic ("UnWhite House," Ruth Shalit, 4/12/93) 
reports that the Bush White House Personnel Office tried to 
pressure Bush appointees to assure that the administration held 
ethnic, gender, and geographic (EGG) diversity, just as Clinton 
did. Yet since this was done quietly the policy was not attacked 
as a quota system. 
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positions. Mackenzie (1989) notes that 24 people who had been 
approached about the position of Undersecretary of Defense for 
Acquisitions turned it down. As noted above, careerists in my 
survey felt that Reagan appointees were rather well qualified, 
indeed more so than Carter appointees. (Maranto, 1993, ch. 5) 
Perhaps because of this contrast, or perhaps because of the 
longer term forces noted by Mackenzie, nearly all of my Pentagon 
interviews complained about the poor quality of appointees in 
both the Bush and Clinton administrations, most blaming ethics 
rules: 


There’s a certain amount of insecurity there. If they 
expose themselves too much the careerists might find out how 
little they do know. Another reason is in the past 20 years 
the general decrease in the quality of the political 
appointees coming in. We used to have captains of industry 
and CEO’s, now we get staff from the Hill, assistant 
professors, associate professors, staff from think tanks and 
universities. One of the reasons is the revolving door law. 
Donald Atwood only came in because he was going to retire. 
Guys like that come in knowing they can’t go back to the 
private sector. 


When I first came here back in the 70’s I had a wonderful 
boss, , he was very well qualified. After his service 
he went back to Boeing, he came from Boeing, and now he’s 
one of the top guys there. You couldn’t do that today...Now 
we get congressional staffers...I think the major reason 
they’re here is that it looks wonderful on their resume. 

The problem is on the other end when they come out, and, 
especially now, can’t find anything comparable. But they’re 
not looking that far ahead. For them, it’s a quantum leap 
in salary, a quantum leap in prestige. But some of them 
think they can go from there on up, as the Japanese do, for 
example, with bureaucrats going on to become captains of 
industry. But we’re too damned pure to do things that way. 


We’re getting congressional staffers or would-be 
congressional staffers as opposed to more established 
people. That doesn’t mean they aren’t intelligent, or 
couldn’t be heavyweights, but they don’t have quite the 
metal or depth of experience or just knowledge in really 
running the government that the bad old folks did. It’s 
like Mayor Daly in Chicago, he wasn’t always pure, but he 
made the trains run on time. 


We now increasingly bombard our appointees with new and 
tougher ethical and conduct requirements. Each new 
administration adds to that on the assumption that we’re a 
nation of crooks. So with each new episode Congress passes 
a new law. Clinton now talks of the five year moratorium, 
and so it takes a little longer. Number 2, it becomes 
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increasingly hard to fill positions, at least with 
experience. Take Acquisitions, 20 years back we could take 
some bright young fellow from the defense industry willing 
to give two, two and a half, three years and then go back. 
At the top you can find a Don Atwood who could afford to 
seil his GM stock and take a substantial financial loss to 
become Assistant Secretary for Acquisitions. So you get 
some people like that at the end of long, distinguished 
careers, or else Hill staffers. For them it’s the best 
paying job in their lives, but you can’t get the in-and- 
outers anymore because of all the requirements. It’s now 
increasingly hard to get in and increasingly hard to get 
out. You could have an attorney who served, so he can’t do 
certain kinds of government work or he’s tainted, and like 
the AIDs virus everyone in the firm is infected. 


Similarly, one military officer commented that military 
assistantships to political appointees were viewed as "teaching 
assignments" used to "coopt" the officials. 


Notably, few careerists from domestic agencies voiced 
Similar complaints,*® probably since those who know the most 
about defense policy, particularly acquisitions, are likely to be 
from industry and are unlikely to accept the pay cuts and 
outgoing restrictions entailed in federal service. In contrast, 
the most qualified appointees for other agencies are often from 
state and local governments, academe, and even congressional 
staffs. For them, a federal appointment could indeed be a 
"Quantum leap" in salary and prestige. 


The slow pace of appointments under Bush was relatively 
unimportant for many agencies. Since no change in policy 
direction was intended Reagan appointees could continue to serve 
in place until suitable Bush appointees were found. Further, as 
noted above, about a third of Reagan appointees stayed on in the 
new administration. There were thus generally enough holdovers 
in important agencies to feed the press, coordinate relationships 
with the White House, sign off on policy initiatives, and attend 
to the other "political" chores that many careerists, as a simple 
matter of self-preservation, would prefer to avoid. Indeed some 
Careerists, particularly in domestic agencies, felt that there 
was no real transition since the same party was in power. 


10 There was one notable exception. A careerist in an 
environmental organization complained that the new Clinton 
political appointee was the child of a large political contributor 
with a good law degree, but with no government or environmental 
experience. The person’s father was better qualified and 
politically connected, but would never want to give up his salary 
to take such a position. One hopes this won’t become a trend. 
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In ‘89 there really wasn’t a transition...You couldn’t tell 
there was an election in this department. came in 
fas Secretary], but none of the top bureau people changed. 


The transition from Reagan to Bush wasn’t even a 
transition...We never noticed the difference. 


I think the transition from Reagan to Bush wasn’t that much 
of a change. The people who were here under Reagan, it was 
Republican to Republican so except for a few philosophical 
changes on particular issues, the players may have changed 
some, but the team was still there...the day to day working 
relationships became a little better. [Bush director] came 
in [the agency] with some very good ideas. 


It was incremental, a much more gradual transition, with one 
Republican administration going to another Republican 
administration, so there wasn’t the abrupt change on 
inauguration day. Another distinguishing characteristic of 
‘89 to now, there were at the subcabinet level several 
subcabinet officials, well three important ones, who stayed 
on from the Reagan Administration to the Bush 
Administration. 


It wasn’t so much Bush One as Reagan Three. 


In some small agencies this was not always the case, however. As 
a careerist in such an agency complained, some small 
organizations went nine months or more without a leader since: 
they are not high priorities, leading to paperwork bottlenecks 
Since key policy changes were held up for lack of leadership. 
some cases career civil servants filled the void, but this has 
its own problems. As one former Reagan appointee lamented, once 
career executives get in the habit of doing the work of political 
appointees it can be difficult to get them back to a more 
restrained and relatively "neutral" role. In addition, in small 
agencies the top appointments get less scrutiny from the press, 
Congress, and the White House, so their qualifications are less 
Sure. Top appointees may have more power over the budget as 
well, since small agencies have fewer constituents, thus the 
insecurity level in such agencies during transitions is often 
high. As the careerist informant suggested: 


Basically all the small agencies try to do something in 
transitions to protect their budgets. In places like PBGC 
or RTC, a single one or a little set of political leaders 
can really change policy. 


Of course there were a few notable changes from Reagan to 
Bush, though these were often part of longer term trends. In the 
Pentagon over the last two years of the Reagan Administration and 
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in the Bush years substantial cutbacks were proposed and 
implemented. As longtime Defense careerists noted: 


I’ve always thought the conflict between careerists and 
noncareerists is vastly overrated, and it varies from agency 
to agency. Generally, in the domestic agencies that passed 
out the dollars not just at the top but even at the second 
and third levels, they are much more prone to seizure from 
political parties. But that isn’t as true here, at least up 
until the time the Cold War collapsed. I don’t know who 
keeps the cash right now...We are at the crossroads. As 
Colin Powell puts it, what do the preachers do when the 
devil is dead? There are new fears and apprehensions. 


We’ve been dealing with this ever since the last part of the 
Reagan Administration, downsizing, changing commands, we’ve 
done a number of things, any one of which would be a major 
trauma for any organization, industry or government. In the 
meantime we’ve been doing our jobs fairly well even while 
closing bases at a very rapid rate and drawing down the 
troops.. 


Further, while Casper Weinberger had never opposed the career 
military, Bush’s Defense Secretary, Richard Cheney, took some 
efforts to take back a measure of civilian control. (Woodward, 
1991) The effectiveness of his efforts has been questioned. As 
a civilian careerist in one of the services said: 


Goldwater-Nichols was supposed to strengthen civilian 
control of the military, but it actually had the opposite 
effect. You used to have separate staffs in conflict. 
Goldwater-Nichols was supposed to put the military under the 
civilian. Instead the reverse happened, the [military 
staff] came in and took over the Service Secretary. 


Similarly, an academic analyst felt: 


Weinberger was the worst. He just said here’s the money, 
give me a briefing every two weeks, but you can spend it on 
everything you want. Carlucci had one of the softest 
touches in town. He knew how to work through the 
bureaucracy...Cheney had'no inclination to take command at 
the Pentagon. He would slap down a general now and then, 
but he never really took control of the building. Through 
the first 35 years of the Cold War the civilians maintained 
some degree of control over the military, then in the 1980s 
Weinberger gave it all away. And Goldwater-Nichols 
concentrated power in the Joint Chiefs. Now what will 
happen if a strong SecDef tries to take power back and put 
it in OSD? 


For most of the domestic bureaucracy, however, the Bush 
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years were clearly kinder and gentler than the Reagan years. 
President Bush appointed an experienced Washington hand and 
former career civil servant, Constance Newman, as his OPM chief, 
and largely allowed her to set the agenda on personnel issues. 
The first African-American (technically Bahamian-American) in the 
job, Newman had worked her way up from a GS-3 in the 1960s to a 
cabinet undersecretary position in the Nixon-Ford years, so she 
had a sound understanding of the career civil service. The Bush 
Administration pushed through the Federal Employee Pay 
Comparability Act of 1990 (FEPCA), which established special 
locality pay for those living in high cost areas, allowed 
managers to pay more to new hires in high demand occupations, and 
gave SES members a 22% pay raise. (Maranto and Schultz, ch. 10; 
OPM, 1993) 


There were also symbolic changes. At Newman’s urging, 
Bush’s first public address as President was before a luncheon of 
career SES, in which he praised the career civil service. Bush 
made other such appearances as well. Indeed, a few domestic 
SESers recalled this moment and other parts of the Bush agenda 
with fondness, and suggested that career-noncareer relations in 
the Bush years were actually quite good until the 1992 
presidential campaign. Careerists from Transportation and 
Treasury said: 


Now contrast all that [Clinton and Reagan] to the Bush 
transition. This is not unlike the Reagan transition, but 
it’s a fairly significant contrast with Bush. Bush had a 
real conceptions of what a career civil service is all 
about. His first public appearance [as president] was 
before the SES. Secondly, he authorized a pay raise that 
increased SES compensation by 22%. There was locality pay 
and pay reform to bring comparability with the private 
sector. They started tackling federal employee health 
reform and they would have done something with that if 
things hadn’t fallen apart politically in the last year. In 
my judgement, at least right up until the last few months in 
the campaign, this was a very pro-civil service 
administration. It reflected Bush’s long experience in 
government. He was here 25 years. He knew how government 
works. 


They called us over to a big auditorium at the Commerce 
Department. President Bush called us over individually, as 
many of us as he could, to say that the fate of the 
government depended on the SES. It was really a magical 
experience. I think Bush was very honest about that. I 
believe at the time he meant it, and it put us a year or two 
ahead of the usual transition. In fact it worked backwards. 
Things started well and the honeymoon only faltered during 
the third and fourth years. I didn’t think it was so much 
Bush himself. He became a captive of some of his advisers. 
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Sununu hated civil servants...My view is that on Treasury 
issues, none of the economic and taxing policies here had 
seemed to work. He thought that was our fault, not his. 


Notably, comparisons of 1989 and 1991 GAO survey of career SES 
found that a slightly greater percentage in 1991 were pleased 
with the public image of federal employees, and a far larger 
percentage were pleased with their salaries. In addition, in HUD 
and HHS a far larger percentage felt that political appointees 
upheld merit principles in granting contracts---in other agencies 
there were few differences in that regard. (GAO, 1992) 


Going Out With Style and Grace (Mostly): 


The Last Days of the Bush Bureaucracy 


A. Personnel Moves in the Final Days. 


You have to understand the personal concerns people have. 
They’1l behave in a way related to whether or not they have 
a job. Some of what’s going on in this [1993] transition 
has nothing to do with political and career divisions, but 
with personnel concerns pulling both incoming and outgoing 
people. It’s the bad economy coupled with the slow process 
of diversity, who is going to come in, and the slow 
confirmation... 


a former appointee in several administrations 


Days after the election, President Bush gave a speech urging 
his staff to go out of office "with style and grace," cooperating 
fully with the incoming administration. Though there were 
variations from agency to agency, informants suggest that for the 
most part this pledge was kept. 


Notably, no careerists reported serious attempts on the part 
of Bush political appointees to "blanket in" to the career 
system, probably in part because the Republicans expected to win 
the election until summer or early fall in 1992, by which time it 
was too late to begin to negotiate the complex personnel system. 
In addition, high level Bush appointees worked to stop such 
efforts, which could interfere with the long term integrity of 
the civil service, tarnish reputations, invite reprisals from the 
now dominant Democrats, and displease President Bush. One Push 
Transportation appointee recalled that: 


We told them [incoming officials] that we weren’t going to 
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play any games and we didn’t. We cleared the decks. We 
actually fired everybody [Bush appointees] before we left, 
which I’m not sure they [incoming officials] wanted, but we 
felt like it was the right thing to do, that if they come in 
with Bush, they should go out with Bush. Now that wasn’t 
always popular with the political appointees, but it was 
right. [Secretary] Card thought it was right. Bush wanted 
it. We were not very sympathetic to people trying to suck 
up to the new group...That was Bush’s view too, which is not 
to say that if a Democrat wants to appoint a Republican it 
shouldn’t happen. It’s very possible if one, you are 
competent, and two, you are apolitical, but to let people in 
the bureaucracy organize campaigns to keep their jobs is 
unseemly. 


Similarly, a HUD careerist noted that low level appointees, who 
were under less scrutiny and whose job prospects were less 
certain, were more likely to try to burrow in than were their 
superiors. (Apparently none did so successfully.) In the Labor 
Department a longtime SES felt that the attitudes of high level 
appointees combined with complex personnel regulations to guard 
against conversions: 


Lynn Martin really tried to set a very positive tone ina 
very difficult situation. People were in many cases going 
out into the street without jobs, but by and large the 
positive influence of Lynn Martin the day after the election 
standing up in front of her group saying that she and the 
President wanted to go out in style and grace, that had an 
effect. That’s not to say that in some instances some 
outgoing people weren’t upset that he or she was left off 
the computer system a day or two early, but that’s about it. 
It was about as positive as it can be in a very difficult 
Situation...There were no late appointments to career jobs. 
The process is one that is so complicated that you probably 
wouldn’t be able to do it quickly. Even when they looked at 
possible places where they could do it, the regulations were 
so intimidating that they just couldn’t do it, and again, 
Lynn Martin said she didn’t want to do it...two or three 
schedule C’s were kept on at 13 or 14 levels with the full 
knowledge of the new administration. 


A Department of Health and Human Services careerist reports that 
career and noncareer officials worked together to stop Bush 
appointees from blanketing in: 


A few tried to burrow in, but in this department we have an 
impeccable record. We didn’t let any through. The outgoing 
Secretary, by the way, was a very straight shooter. A few 


were put through as Ramspecks** in 1991, but a couple of 
the Ramspecks that went through were from Democratic 
[Congressional] staffs, so you can’t say it was patronage. 
We just didn’t let it happen. That made some Republicans 
mad, but the Secretary supported us. 


A high level Defense careerist noted a few cases in which career 
people who took political jobs then returned to the career 
service, along with a fourth that was justifiable by merit 
criteria: 


As a matter of fact I very assiduously looked into that. 
There might have been four cases. Three of those had 
reinstatement eligibility, and the fourth is really good and 
there’s no question of loyalty. You can’t complain if it’s 
a matter of getting and winning the job fair and square. 


Another Defense careerist agreed that: 


There was a little bit of that [burrowing] from Reagan to 
Bush, but even then not much. We keep a pretty good watch 
on that to make sure it doesn’t happen here. 


Since partisan differences on defense policy have traditionally 
been less clear than on regulatory and social issues, it is not 
surprising that one would expect such blurring of career- 
noncareer lines in Defense, but not in domestic agencies. 

Indeed, for this very reason careerists in my 1988 Defense 
samples often denied the existence of "politics" in their 
organizations. (Maranto, 1991, 1993) They might feel differently 
if Ron Dellums or Pat Schroeder were the Secretary of Defense. 


Notably, the GAO (1993) reports that only 13 noncareer SES 
and schedule C appointees throughout the government converted to 
career status from January 1 through November 30 1992, though 
this does not include Ramspeck appointments. Each of the 13 
conversions went through the long legal process, including 
approval from OPM. Interestingly, six other conversion attempts 
were blocked by OPM or withdrawn by the requesting agency. Of 
course, some nonetheless suspect that a few Republicans may have 
joined the career civil service by transferring across agencies, 
a tactic difficult to track down: 


A lot of things were done by the Bush appointees as they 
were running out the door. It is likely that the new 
administration will at least reexamine them, if not unravel 
them. ..Nobody remembers that back in 1980, the day after the 
election, Jimmy Carter instituted a hiring freeze, just to 


71 Ramspeck appointments allow congressional staffers and 


others to join the tenured civil service. 
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leave everything in the open for the new administration. 
Bush obviously didn’t do that and some agencies have been 
very active hiring, reorganizing, all kinds of things. They 
say there’s not much burrowing in, but I’1l be very 
interested to see what results when the GAO says how many 
Bush people went from one agency to another to go from 
noncareer to career. 


It remains to be seen whether such views are justified. Clearly, 
however, there were personnel actions in the final months of the 
Bush Administration which raised questions. In some agencies, 
most notably HUD and HHS, outgoing administrators gave 
substantial merit bonuses to top level officials, career and 
noncareer, during the lame duck period. Naturally this was 
controversial since the political appointees were on their way 
out the door and a big bonus from a Republican Administration 
could taint allegedly "neutral" career civil servants. (The HUD 
bonuses made the middle pages of the Washington Post, 2/26/93, 
but the issue soon faded in the general excitement over the new 
administration.) There were also a number of promotions in the 
last six months of the administration. Arguably, there were no 
more promotions than in a normal six-month period, but in some 
agencies the timing could be questioned. Accordingly, some high 
level SES acted to protect the perceived neutrality of the civil 
service: 


In July [1992] a lot of [political] people quit, there were 
some expedited actions including some things by Bush 
politicals to promote or reward careerists, but I tried to 
talk the careerists into not accepting promotions. After 
the election [top agency careerist] froze all 
recognition awards [merit pay], which legally I suppose he 
couldn’t do, or at least it was questionable, but the 
paperwork all had to go through his office, so he just sat 
on it. He felt it was good government so he did it. 


It is uncertain how common such actions were. It is clear that 
as the respondent suggests, a number of Bush political appointees 
were looking for cover in the last months of the administration. 
For example, OPM Director Newman left her political appointment 
in July 1992 for a fixed term position on the Smithsonian Board 
of Directors; Bush White House personnel chief and former OPM 
Director Constance Horner left the White House with a position on 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. As a president who put a 
premium on loyalty rather than ideology, it is not surprising 
that President Bush spent time in his last months in office 
arranging appointments for friends to a variety of boards and 
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commissions, most of which offer little pay or policy impact.” 


Clearly, the impact of such appointments is modest even when 
fixed terms are involved. More typically terms are not fixed. 
One Labor career executive said: 


There were some last minute appointments to advisory boards 
and commissions, but [Secretary] Reich said "I don’t want to 
get advice from a bunch of Republicans." Those jobs are at 
the pleasure of the secretary. They’re not paying jobs 
anyway, sO Reich will eventually replace them. 


I found only one case in which a careerist was punished with 
an adverse personnel action during the transition. The official 
had openly questioned (though also cooperated to implement) 
various deregulatory policy decisions in the final months of the 
Administration (from early September on) : 


My reassignment was from one of the loftiest positions to 
one of the lowest, at least as to SES members. I got called 
into the office at five in the afternoon to be told that the 
change was effective the next morning. No discussion. I 
felt pretty vulnerable in the waning days of the Bush 
transition. Do transitions make a difference to the SES? 
Yes they do. There’s a frontside of it and a backside to 
it. I got the backside...You can’t disagree with the boss. 
I did. Look at what happened to me. By Christmas time I 
went from the best job in the agency to one of the 
worst...Of course it could have been worse. They could have 
sent me to Boise. 


Again, this was the only instance in my sample of a careerist who 
knew of a specific case of retribution on the part of the 
outgoing appointees. 


B. Policy Changes In the Final Days 


I asked careerists if outgoing Bush appointees either 
expedited certain policies to get them out before the other party 
came in (as the Carter Administration had in 1981), or, on the 
contrary, had delayed certain decisions to leave them for the 
next administration, either for propriety or to have the 


12 Similarly, in the weeks after the election the President 


arranged a surprise ceremony to upgrade Lawrence Eagleberger to the 
officially acting (as opposed to de facto acting) Secretary of 
State, not for policy or patronage reasons but simply to 
symbolically reward an old friend. 
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Democrats tackle some controversial issues. Defense careerists 
felt that a few matters were expedited in the last six months of 
the administration, but these were generally for noncontroversial 
housekeeping matters, or for those which had been in the pipeline 
for a long time. Longtime Defense SESers commented: 


The Bush people did more in July and after, but they were 
mainly simple administrative things. I don’t know that it 
was new stuff. I don’t know that it wasn’t new stuff, but 
they wanted to finish up some controversial old stuff that 
had been in the works. Some things might have been looked 
at more thoughtfully. We also saw some of the opposite, 
however. Political people thinking, well, we’ll leave this 
for the next bunch to handle. We certainly didn’t start any 
radical new initiatives completely out of place in existing 
systems. If they proposed to install a new ADP system it 
might be done a little faster and with less good staff work, 
but they didn’t try to order a new tank or something. 


If anything there was an inclination to hold off on major 
decisions. Of course Bush expected to win, but from 
November on they didn’t make any more major decisions, not 
only substantive decisions like on weapons systems, but also 
in personnel decisions, budgets, and so on. 


In some cases it’s not a very political type thing if you 
have been working on something for two years and say "let’s 
get it done." Why wait until the next crew gets in so they 
can work on it for another two years. In other cases, why 
make different decisions when the next administration will 
just reverse them? I’ve seen several administrations, and 
generally the motivations of senior officials ina 
transition are focussed on how they are viewed or what kind 
of mobility they have rather than on accelerating or 
retarding the program. Dick Cheney said they should keep 
going day to day without speeding up or slowing down. Now 
were these directions always followed? No, of course not, 
but most of the time they were, and the exceptions were from 
the standpoint of what should have been done. 


Most domestic careerists agreed with these assessments, more or 
less, but some thought that the political environment was as 
important as the propriety of appointees. A Career executive 
from Labor commented: 


The regulatory process is so slow and cumbersome that they 
couldn’t expedite it, so there were no midnight regulations 
or legislative proposals or anything like that. 


Interestingly, the National Journal (1/23/93) suggests that 
outgoing Labor Secretary Martin had OSHA examine the health 
effects of second hand tobacco smoke separately from other indoor 
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air pollution in order to saddle incoming Secretary Reich with a 
decision that might offend a number of key Clinton officials with 
ties to the tobacco industry. It might also have helped Martin, 
who is interested in the 1996 GOP presidential nomination, to 
avoid a tough political decision bound to offend some. 


A Treasury Department careerist complained that when the 
Bush Administration realized that a second term was in doubt, it 
expedited tax and business regulation proposals at a frenetic 
pace making solid staff work impossible: 


When the polls went south last July, Treasury developed what 
they called the "Business Plan," the name said it all, to 
list identifiable things to be done before we’re outta here. 
They came up with 180 regulations projects that they said we 
need to get out of here on our watch... 


Some of the changes went through, though the process took so long 
that days after Clinton took office "OMB stopped a lot of that 


In HUD a career executive felt that Secretary Kemp wanted to 
continue to push his empowerment agenda even after the election, 
but couldn’t: 


They were sure trying to push ahead on some policy changes, 
but they halted sometime in December. I think they could 
see that the initiatives they wanted to get through Congress 
wouldn’t go anywhere, so they stopped. There were some 
personnel decisions that were seen as questionable, but 
nothing that was improper. In terms of regulations they 
were moving forward, but by December they realized it just 
wouldn’t go. 


Similarly in PBGC, a relatively noncontroversial agency whose 
chief financial officer served as a holdover several months into 
the Clinton Administration, a careerist lamented that: 


Here there wasn’t really anything they pulled back or pushed 
forward. There were some initiatives started that have died 
on the vine, not for any administrative reasons, but just by 


3 Not dislike the plan. Wall Street Journal reporter Allan 
Murray commented on C-SPAN ("Balancing the Budget" a Concord 
Coalition workshop, April 12, 1993) that: 


The best tax plans often come out of lame duck 
administrations. I spent four years covering Nick Brady’s 
Treasury Department, waiting for something interesting to 
happen. Finally, after the election, the Department came 
out with an excellent proposal to overhaul the tax system. 
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virtue of the whole election and turnover process. After the 
election Congress had a whole new plate of legislation and 
our bills just got caught in the whole changeover. 


In EPA a liberal careerist knew of no personnel actions in 
the agency, but felt that too many bonuses had been given out in 
other agencies and that many important EPA regs had been lost in 
the closing days of the administration, largely because of 
conflicts with OMB and the Vice-President’s Competitiveness 
Council: 


I think Bush really wanted to leave with style, but that’s 
not what went on. He should have said I want to stop all 
political appointees’ bonuses. I want to stop ail hiring. 
Legally he didn’t have to say that, but he offended people. 
Why wait three and half years for those things? On the 
other hand, some of the regulations people had been spending 
years on developing, why couldn’t they put them through? 
They started things, put hundreds of hours into them, and 
were only the third draft from the end when the 
administration was cancelled...How do we get Carol Browner 
and the new administration to see this as worthwhile stuff, 
to see it as their agenda? 


One outgoing appointee in Transportation felt that the 
Department worked harder on parts of its deregulation agenda and 


on the proposed U.S. Air-British Airways deal in 1992, not in an 
effort to finish policies on their watch, but rather to show 
tangible achievements in an election year: 


Even in cases like the U.S. Air-British Airways deal that 
got into the presidential campaign, the fact is in all our 
deliberations we had two careerists through all the big 
meetings. Even the briefings for Bush. Basically, we were 
just trying to get to the right answer under the theory, 
maybe the mistaken theory, that doing a good job was good 
policy and good politics. 


Indeed, the appointee seemed to think that the pace of policy 
change slowed after the election as outgoing officials looked for 
work and prepared briefing books for the Clinton transition. A 
Transportation careerist agreed that the Bush appointees "were 
very public service oriented." Accordingly, "There were two or 
three things they could have made work, but they didn’t think 
they should." 


In a somewhat similar vein, a Heritage Foundation analyst 
was angry that the outgoing administration could have made 
changes in the way government data was tabulated to demonstrate 
that material poverty had not increased during the Reagan years. 
The analyst argued that changes which were both methodologically 
sound and ideologically friendly were not made because Bush 
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appointees in certain technical agencies either didn’t understand 
them, or, particularly after the election, were too busy trying 
to avoid trouble and network into their next job. 


One domestic careerist noted that transitions can bring out 
the best as well as the worst in people, as outgoing appointees 
Save incoming appointees trouble by making decisions which, 
though not involving policy, are nonetheless politically 
controversial in Washington: 


I thought they [Clinton appointees] treated the Republicans 
in the place terribly, but when the Republicans came in they 
treated the Democrats terribly too, though that’s not always 
true. Some of them are statesmanlike about it. One 
[Republican appointee] was here for 12 years, he really knew 
about the budget, the budget in the federal government is an 
almost mystical process, he spent money out of the budget to 
get the incoming secretary a new carpet, things like that. 
The old carpet was in rags, but people wanted nothing to do 
with that or the Post would make it an issue. This year in 
the transition they also did a lot of landscaping out in 
front of the building. The re-did the auditorium. We took 
a lot of that crap out...I remember Dick Armey or somebody 
saying that we shouldn’t spend anything unless you can get a 
cab driver in Peoria to agree with it. Maybe we deserve a 
government better than a bloody cabdriver. 


Of course presidential transitions are a good time to handle such 
potentially controversial housekeeping chores, both because press 
attention is focussed elsewhere and since no one can question the 
motives of outgoing officials. Yet no on else noted such 
actions, though nearly all careerists suggested that the outgoing 
appointees generally cooperated with the Clinton administration. 


Clinton Takes Office, 


But Doesn’t Take Charge (Yet) 


A. Staffing the Administration 


This is a tough town. After the inaugural I kept expecting 
to hear a news report: "The Clinton Administration’s First 
100 minutes: Portrait of a Failed Presidency." 

Tom Mann 


I can’t believe the FBI clearances. I know a guy who 
retired as a three star admiral. They tell me it will take 
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months for his security clearance! God knows they have 
enough in his files already, and if they can’t figure that 
out, it’s pathetic. 

a career SES in the Pentagon 


This transition, I think, is more comparable to the Reagan 
transition in ‘81 than to the Bush transition. These folks 
come in with an ax to grind...I think the Bush appointees 
supported the civil service. The Reagan and Clinton people 
just wanted change no matter what. 

a longtime domestic SES 


We need to do a Zero Based Budget applied to the whole 
transition process. What has been done historically by each 
of the participants, the White House Personnel Office, OMB, 
FBI, OPM, everybody. What’s been done historically? What 
is legal? What could we change? We need a ZBB from the 
ground up. 

a longtime domestic SES 


As the above discussions suggest and a number of careerists 
noted, the sheer length of time since a Democrat served in the 
White House assured a slow transition and frayed career-noncareer 
relations in the early Clinton years. There are relatively few 
Democrats with experience in the federal government. Indeed, as 
former Carter official Stuart Eisenstadt lamented in 1989, had 


Bush won a second term: 


It means disenfranchising an entire generation [of 
Democrats], not giving them the opportunity to serve. By 
the time the Democrats get back into power the people who 
served in the Johnson Administration will be in their 70’s 
and the people who served in the Carter Administration will 
be in their 50’s. 

(Barnes, 1989, p. 280) 


Naturally, when Clinton won the election there was substantial 
pent-up demand for federal appointments, with 30 and 40 something 
Democrats seeing their first chance to serve and 50 and 60 
somethings seeing their last chance. Still, as the careerists 
quoted above suggest, some turned down appointments to avoid the 
intense scrutiny, avoid moving to Washington, and avoid President 
Clinton’s proposed five year limit on former appointees lobbying 
government. Such limitations on earning potential could be 
particularly threatening to people with kids in private colleges. 
(Solomon, 1993a) Further, as one careerist noted, it is harder 
than in the past to find outside the Beltway appointees since 
modern upper class families are likely to have two wage earners, 
making officials less mobile. This might be a more serious 
consideration for Clinton than for Bush since Clinton officials 
are younger, the president intended to appoint more people from 
outside Washington, and perhaps since upper class Democrats are a 
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bit more likely to have two-wage earners than are upper class 
Republicans. Indeed, there is a notable number of dual 
placements in the Clinton Administration. (Solomon, 1993c) 


Additional factors hampered the Clinton Administration’s 
staffing. Former South Carolina Governor Richard Riley was 
originally the transition team’s personnel chief, but Clinton 
chose him as Education Secretary and spent over a month before 
replacing him with Arkansan Bruce Lindsay in the week before the 
inauguration, a key time. One outgoing Bush official felt that 
the Clinton transition started fairly well, but "they probably 
lost about two months there" when Riley went to Education. 


Perhaps more importantly, the president’s own unfamiliarity 
with personnel policy and his desire to avoid mistakes delayed 
administration appointments. The Arkansas government is nearly 
entirely civil service. The governor makes only a handful of top 
level officials and the small size of the state make it easy to 
personally know all the top contenders. Further, Clinton has 
always been more comfortable with policy than personnel 
decisions, perhaps because the latter always involve displeasing 
some people or groups, and this is a president who, even more 
than most politicians, really wants to be loved. He also likes 
flexibility, as shown by his years as Arkansas governor. (Blair, 
1985) As one Friend of Bill (FOB) suggested: 


In policy decisions, you can go on reforming, revising, 
adding to, taking from, before, during and after you submit 
it. After all, the legislature is going to change it 
anyway. Whereas once you put a person in place, well, you 
can remove them, but it has a different kind of permanence 
to it. If you look at every president over time it’s taking 
longer and longer to make appointments. If you add to that 
Clinton’s absolute determination to achieve diversity in 
appointments, it means you can’t appoint people one at a 
time, you have to appoint a team to make it look like 
America...because he is a policy wonk he has worked 
personally with hundreds of policy experts in education, 
welfare, health, and other policy areas. He personally 
knows people in every network, think tank, and state, and 
this is a very personal administration. It’s not so much 
trouble identifying expertise as having to collect all those 
who might be good and clearing all the hoops and figuring 
out who to actually appoint. 


President Clinton’s reluctance to make final appointment 
decisions has led the administration to vett prospective 
appointees in the press, as in the selections of the Attorney 
General, a Supreme Court Justice to replace Byron White, and a 
host of lesser nominations. 


Some think the length of time for selections is justifiable. 
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A former Bush appointee defended the president: 


People criticize President Clinton for being personally 
involved, but he has to be, for policy, for loyalty, for all 
the other reasons. If he is a two term president he will 
have to live with someone for eight years, because firing 
someone is a godawful mess, unless the Washington Post tells 
you you have to. 


Aside from thoroughly analyzing those nominated, delaying 
appointments means that the Senate is not overloaded and it 
retains flexibility to reward followers or shift gears 
ideologically. As an example of the latter, President Clinton 
may well have nominated a more liberal Supreme Court Justice in 
January than in July. 


Yet there are drawbacks. The length of the process 
humiliates potential appointees, discouraging some. Further, a 
number of careerists argued that little in improved appointees 
was gained in the waiting. 


Of course, as the Clinton Administration has noted, the pace 
of appointments is actually a bit ahead of that of the Bush 
Administration and only slightly behind Reagan’s. It seems 
longer in part because of new ethical and political checks and 
more active Senate staffs and interest groups. Yet as various 
careerists above noted, the comparison with Bush is not warranted 
Since Bush was attempting a friendly takeover of government, thus 
Reagan appointees could stay in place until suitable replacements 
had been chosen. Indeed, if necessary the Bush Administration 
could comfortably leave bureaucrats in high level acting 
positions or simply leave positions vacant since few changes (and 
no big changes) in government policy were proposed. Clinton, on 
the other hand, promised substantial change in policy, but failed 
to quickly choose agency appointees to undertake the changes. 
This forced early administrative policymaking and coordination of 
legislation into the White House, a suitable short term remedy 
which limited expertise (though some of this could be made up 
through task forces including agency careerists) and promised 
difficult agency-White House relations in the long run. 
(Mackenzie, 1992) Indeed, as noted above, this had been tried in 
the Nixon Administration with little success. (Nathan, 1983) 


Comparisons with Reagan are also misleading since in the 
Reagan Administration incoming appointees could serve their 
agencies as consultants for months before being confirmed, making 
decisions and setting directions. Indeed, some officials were on 
hand a month after the November election. This is no longer 
permitted, and several appointees (including that of Political 
Scientist Graham Allison in the Defense Department) got in 
trouble for allegedly trying to make official decisions before 
their confirmations. 
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Many bureaucrats resented that the Clinton White House 
seemed to give cabinet secretaries less leeway than the Bush 
White House had. A Defense career executive regretted that: 


The last Secretary who had a team was Mel Laird, and he 
insisted on that as a condition on his agreement to come. 
Other secretaries weren’t like that. That’s something 
really true of this administration. The personal tie with 
the president is so much a part of getting an appointment 
below the cabinet level, so the group supposed to be serving 
the secretary is not his team. 


Similar reports came from every agency except HUD, where 
Secretary Cisneros was able to win considerable authority to 
choose his own team, perhaps because of his own reputation, FOB 
stature, and minority status. This enabled him to get his team 
on board early and press ahead with his agenda, winning the 
respect of three of the four HUD careerists I interviewed. (The 
fourth was, by his own admission, atypical.) Supposedly at least 
one would-be cabinet secretary, Judge Patricia Wald who was being 
considered for Attorney General, took herself out of contention 
Since she was not allowed to choose her own team. Naturally, the 
President and First Lady’s interest in the law and knowledge of 
legal circles made the White House domination of appointments 
particularly prominent in the Justice Department. (Moore, 1993) 


Of course, as the Bush official noted above suggests, there 
are good reasons for the White House to clear appointments. 
Indeed, this helped the Reagan Administration achieve some 
coherence, it is arguable how much. (Maranto, forthcoming) 
Similarly, the President (very wisely, in my view) in the weeks 
after the inaugural held a retreat at Camp David in which 70 high 
level appointees tried to get to know each other, in order to 
break down some of the walls between agencies and factions. Yet 
such efforts can only go so far, and one can argue that not 
allowing cabinet secretaries to pick their own teams causes more 
problems than it solves. For example, in one domestic department 
a high level SES reports that the Secretary promoted careerists 
over noncareerists sent over from the White House, since the 
Secretary knew and trusted the former, "so literally we have a 
career acting Assistant Secretary for with three noncareer 
people under him." Eventually this would probably change as the 
Secretary learned the politicals and the politicals learned their 
jobs. 


The Clinton emphasis on diversity was especially notable, 
and especially controversial. The President boasted a cabinet 
that "looks like America," with the 21 members including two 
Hispanics, five women (not including the first lady), and five 
blacks (including three named Brown!). There was a bit less, but 
still substantial diversity among lower level positions. The 
National Journal reports that among 236 people named to Senate 
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Confirmed posts by June 5 (with 164 left to go), women accounted 
for 34%. blacks for 15%, Hispanics for almost 8% and Asians for 
2%. In addition were 12 openly gay appointees (plus three 
judgeships). President Bush stressed, after personal loyalty and 
ethics, ethnic, regional, and gender diversity in appointments 
(or EGG), but under Clinton for the first time homosexuality was 
a plus in appointment decisions. No cabinet officials, but 10 
subcabinet officials and a number of key White House positions 
were staffed with Arkansans. Naturally, since the Democrats were 
long out of power, the Administration raided Congress (or staffs) 
for four cabinet slots and a host of lesser appointments. 
(Solomon, 1993C) 


Naturally there are criticisms of just how much the 
bureaucracy looks like America. Women’s groups complained in the 
weeks before the inauguration that there were not more women in 
the cabinet, and this may actually helped the president by 
allowing him to denounce quotas. (Such complaints abated after 
the President went through two appointees in his determination to 
find a female Attorney General.) Similarly, Asian-American 
groups have complained about the absence of Asians in the 
cabinet. (Solomon, 1993b) On the right and center, the New 
Republic has mocked the "Clincest" tendency for the President to 
pick people like himself, young liberal Ivy League educated 
lawyers. After all, 13 of the top 18 cabinet spots are held by 
lawyers and the cabinet has more millionaires than the Bush 
cabinet. There were very few people with non-law business 
backgrounds, and none in the cabinet, with lawyer-lobbyist-party 
operative Ron Brown taking Treasury and Senator Lloyd Bentsen at 
Commerce.** Further, there are at this writing no known 
Republicans anywhere in the Clinton Administration save 
(arguably) David Gergen, the new FBI Director, and the head of 
the General Services Administration. An informant in GSA 
suggests that a Republican was put there since the agency has 
always been a controversial, unpopular and occasionally corrupt 
place---better to have a Republican there than elsewhere. 
Anyway, the nominee is a successful businessman and manager who 
raised a good deal of money for Bill Clinton. 


Further, though President Clinton ran as a moderate, 
Democratic Leadership Council (DLC) Democrat and indeed was among 
the founders of the organization, there are very few DLC 
Democrats in the administration. William Galston has a mid level 
White House policy job, but seemingly little influence. Elaine 
Kamarck was allegedly blackballed from the White House Staff by 
Hillary Rodham Clinton and from HHS by Secretary Shalala, and has 
instead landed in the Vice-President’s office working on the 
National Performance Review (NPR), the administration’s 


** In fairness, White House Chief of Staff Thomas "Mac" McLarty 
is a businessman. 
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"Reinventing Government" initiative. No other notable DLC 
figures have positions in the administration save journalist 
David Osborne, the author of Reinventing Government, who is also 
working with the NPR (and could scarcely not be!). Some argue 
that the absence of centrists had led the Administration into 
several mistakes, including the Lani Guinier nomination, which 
centrists would have warned against. (Barnes, 1993) 


One centrist journalist interviewed argues that while the 
President has publicly embraced DLC positions, he has few friends 
in the organization. The respondent also felt that the Hillary 
Rodham Clinton network, including Marion Wright Edelman of the 
Children’s Defense Fund and HHS Secretary Donna Shalala, has been 
especially attentive to personnel and has worked to put its own 
people in government and on several occasions vetoed possible DLC 
picks. Not all agree with this assessment. The FOB quoted above 
Maintains that Clinton has trouble making personnel decision 
partly because as a master networker he knows so many potential 
appointees that it is hard to choose, but also because: 


Bill Clinton is not an ideologue. He is liberal on some 
things. He is conservative on some things, but he is much 
more pragmatist than anything. 


Such an explanation could also explain why the moderate, 
pragmatic Bush took longer than Reagan to make appointments. 
Bush had a variety of appointment criteria; Reagan had one key 
criteria, ideology. Yet a multiplicity of criteria does not 
explain why the DLC seems to be gaining more influence in 
Congress and the media than in what was supposed to have been a 
DLC presidency.** It is also surprising given the Clinton 
emphasis on loyalty. Washington rumors suggest that proof of 
pre-convention support is key in getting a position, and Clinton 
was the DLC’s preferred candidate. (Peters, 1993) 


** A Brookings Institution denizen told me that it was 
interesting to see how Brookings moderates, with exceptions, 
shifted in their views of Clinton. In November and December 1992 
there was great optimism, but this steadily eroded until by late 
spring there was considerable gloom among those who felt that the 
Administration didn’t learn the lessons of the 1960’s about the 
difficulties of social policy and the need for policy simplicity, 
perhaps partly since Alice Rivlin and other Brookings analysts with 
both think tank and Great Society experience were left out of the 
Administration, or else had jobs below their capabilities. Of 
course some of this carping might reflect disappointment that few 
moderate Democrats from places like Brookings were offered 
positions. Since then Robert Litan has gotten the important Anti- 
Trust position in Justice. Others with Brookings connections have 
gotten jobs, but most could be thought fairly liberal. 
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Just as Republicans and moderate Democrats are not pleased 
with Clinton Administration staffing, neoconservative Democrats 
are disappointed with Clinton foreign policy-defense 
appointments. In foreign policy and defense areas there were no 
real Clinton networks. Clinton was elected on and experienced in 
domestic policy. Accordingly, the key foreign policy jobs were 
filled by Carter Administration Undersecretary of State Warren 
Christopher, who proceeded to hire other former Carter officials. 
Or, as one Defense SES put it: 


To some degree it’s a reprise of the Carter Administration, 
because for the Democrats that’s all there’s been for the 
last 25 years... 


No positions went to prominent neoconservatives, even though 
American Enterprise Institute Scholar Joshua Muravchik, Freedom 
House member Penn Kimble, and a number of other qualified 
neoconservatives worked in the Clinton campaign. In a battle 
reminiscent of foreign policy fights between moderates and 
crusaders in the Reagan Administration (which itself included a 
number of neoconservative Democrats), a group of neocons met with 
Warren Christopher in March to register their complaints. Top 
Clinton officials assured them that a number of important 
positions were still open, but few were convinced that they would 
do any better in the Clinton foreign policy apparatus than they 
had in the Bush years. (Novak, 1993; National Journal, 2/20/93) 
Of course any Democrat has difficult holding together the Party’s 
diverse foreign policy views. Given the stridence of some 
neocons*® and the incoherence of the Carter foreign policy, 

which attempted to hold together a foreign policy apparatus of 
Cyrus Vance and Zbigniew Brzezinski, it may well make sense to 
side with Carter era centrists. 


The Clinton emphasis on diversity has delayed the process of 
appointment since, as the respondent above and numerous other 
have pointed out, whole slates of officials have to be approved 
rather than one at a time. It has led to ironies, as when Mike 


*© Perhaps angry at not getting an expected job, one neocon who 
worked in the Clinton campaign declared: 


I had the choice of a pot-smoking draft-dodging philanderer 
and someone who stood for nothing, so I chose the pot-smoking 
draft-dodging philanderer...Most of them are old Carter people 
who are scared to death of not looking tough, but their hearts 
just aren’t in it...The military ought to be concerned. 

‘s OK, but the others, they never met a weapons system 
them didn’t want to gut. They talk like new Democrats. They 
talk about force postures and doctrines. But basically, all 
they want to do is spend less. All the bullshit about the DLC 
and a new style Democrat is just that, bullshit. 
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Espy, the first African-American Secretary of Agriculture, had 
his slate of appointees blocked for a month or so because, 
depending on the rumor, he didn’t have enough minorities or 
didn’t have enough women. Further, diversity is more difficult 
to attain in some areas than others. Les Aspin was "home alone" 
as the only Clinton Defense appointee for nearly two months, in 
part since it was difficult to find large numbers of moderate 
Democratic women and minorities with solid Defense and analytic 
credentials, and this held up selection of the whole team. 


Diversity criteria made white males seeking appointments 
even more desperate than usual. (Solomon, 1993a) Similarly, 
diversity criteria disturbed some among the overwhelmingly white 
male career SES.*’ As one Defense SES said: 


Well, I think what they should change in appointments is, 
there is just such a stress on trying to push through the 
whole rainbow coalition, some jobs in government have a 
recruitement pool that just isn’t very diverse, and you 
should just try to fill them with anybody, male, female, 
black, white or whatever. It’s increasingly difficult to 
get the job if you’re a white male. 


Though not asked about it, a few other white male careerists in 
both defense and domestic agencies complained about an 
Overemphasis on diversity, often mentioning it as one of the many 
annoying factors making it take longer to get an administration 
up and running. A few also jokingly (?) made comments to the 
effect that the Vice-President’s NPR could be seen as just 
another attempt to "shake up all those old white males in the 
bureaucracy." A number of careerists, male and female, said they 
felt that incoming Clinton appointees were sometimes too quick to 
assume that a lower level female or minority deserved more 
attention than a higher ranking white male, perhaps because of 
the assumption that the latter would be a Republican. Further, 
in HUD (and possibly elsewhere) incoming officials allegedly 
settled all existing discrimination complaints in favor of the 
complainant without review, no matter the facts of the particular 
case. 


Yet all transitions are local, and it should be said that 
one self-described old white male SES in a domestic agency had 
serious complaints about reverse discrimination---on the part of 
a Bush appointee: 


It was total oppression as a management environment. She 
went around the SES to the GM-15’s and the lower level 
employees when the SES should have at least been informed. 


17 According to the MSPB (1992, p. 9), 89% of the SES is male, 
up from 2% in 1974. About than 5% is African-American. 
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She came in from state government with a very weird 
Management philosophy. The philosophy was, to be blunt 
about it, that there were too many old white males in the 
SES, and that they weren’t to be trusted. The public 
philosophy was workforce diversity. Now, diversity itself 
is a good idea, but you have to look at the situation in 
individual agencies. First of all, __ is traditionally a 
career field not attractive to women and minorities. Plus 
there are all the technical fields which are not 
traditionally attractive to women and minorities. 


In a different agency and a somewhat different vein, an African- 
American high level careerist felt that the agency’s top Bush 
appointee had done an excellent job finding and promoting 
minority talent. He himself had been close to the top Bush 
official (who stopped in to say hi while I was there). He 
doubted that any of the likely Clinton nominees would do as much 
in that regard, and felt that some of the agency’s Reagan 
appointees were racist. 


Of course, it is likely that many among the small minority 
of high level careerists who are women or minorities support the 
Clinton Administration’s diversity emphasis. One thought that: 


There is a real opportunity, maybe for the last time, to not 
talk about this stuff but actually do something about more 
women appointees, more minority appointees. If political 
people select different people, career people select 
different people. When Ronald Reagan was elected, there 
were cartoons on the walls at some of the Pentagon 
appointees’ offices that in not subtle ways were saying 
racism was OK. Sexism was OK. That sent a message. Now, 
for the first time in 12 years, career people are asking 
about the profile of their organizations. They’ve started 
asking about how many women, how many minorities. It’s a 
new game in town. If political appointees only knew how 
malleable the civil service is, how much people want to be 
on the team. 


Interestingly, one Pentagon careerist suggested that there might 
be some sexism in his service, the Air Force, admitting that he 
suspected that some of the old time officers were surprised when 
President Clinton selected a female service secretary---he 
suspected that some (a minority) thought the Navy would get a 
female service chief as a sort of punishment in the wake of the 
Tailhood sex scandal: "I think some of them might actually see it 
that way." 


Similarly, a white male careerist in Interior who had liked 
and worked closely with the Reagan Administration nonetheless 
felt that Secretary Bruce Babbit’s stated intention to make the 
Department more diverse was to be lauded. Indeed, he felt that 
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the Department’s celebration of Martin Luther King’s birthday 
meant more than ever before because Babbit himself had been at 
the march on Selma, and invited Roger Wilkins and others to 
reminisce about old times in the civil rights movement. They 
also discussed the need to interest more minorities in Interior 
careers, and the difficulty of doing so since the Department’s 
Main constituency was in the West. The careerist felt that the 
Republican administrations did not oppose diversity, but did not 
Make it enough of a priority either. 


Finally, it is notable that few have questioned the 
competence of the many minority and female appointees. The 
Single’** exception is Energy Secretary O’Leary, who was 
appointed despite little knowledge of nuclear energy or nuclear 
weapons, the most important of the troubled Department’s 
concerns. 


B. The Process of Transition: 
Transition Teams and Meeting the Bushies 


In 1981 the Reagan Administration used transition teams 
which were made up largely of future administration appointees. 
This enabled appointees to learn about, and even to some degree 
direct their agencies in the months before confirmation hearings. 
The Administration could thus get off to a quick start. 


In contrast, President-Elect Clinton announced shortly after 
the election that those on transition teams should not expect 
jobs in the administration, thus they could be more impartial 
about their task. In addition, as is noted above, appointees are 
no longer allowed to make decisions as paid consultants before 
their confirmations, instead they can only gather information.*’ 
These factors combined to limit the usefulness of the Clinton 
transition teams. As one academic analyst suggested, team 
members spent much of their time lobbying (or at least hoping ) 
for jobs, leading to very awkward and inhumane situations. At 
any rate, once selected the actual appointees might not trust the 


*® Many question Lani Guinier’s ideas, but few question her 
competence. 


*? I do not know the origin of this change, but I suspect that 
it may have to do with the attempt of Reagan OPM Director Donald 
Devine to make decisions as a consultant to the Agency when he was 
no longer Director, after his nomination for a second term was 
withdrawn in 1985. In a tactically smart, but ultimately 
unsuccessful move Devine tried to dominate OPM through the Acting 
Director, who refused to cooperate. (Rosen, 1986) 
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reports prepared by the teams. Similarly, almost to a person 
career bureaucrats thought the transition teams were a waste of 
time and effort. Several complained about transition teams, 
which in their views knew little and for that reason, as one put 
it, "turned the agency upside down" with requests for 
information. Indeed, at least two suggested that a shorter 
transition would make more sense since it would force each party 
to plan for governance after the election: 


Frequently you have two transitions. Right after the 
election a handful of folks comes in to snoop around and 
look for jobs...not a single one of those people got a job 
here. Then on January 20 you had [the Secretary’s] team come 
in with their transition...That first transition team report 
didn’t get much attention. I know that because the new team 
asked us the same questions...Maybe it’s because with all 
that election hype, all the high hopes after a decade, what 
do you do with these people? Hell, you stick them in the 
agencies to write the transition reports. There’s such a 
pent-up demand for jobs and such futility...most of the 
transition team jobs don’t even pay! 


The careerist went on to complain about the long, awkward 
situation of the lame duck administration trying to maintain a 
degree of dignity with precious little power. A second made 
similar, and even stronger complaints: 


There was so much naivete. One of the guys doing the 
transition report of us was an attorney from another 
department. He was here two weeks as part of the team. You 
can’t get a grasp of this in two weeks. Poor guy. He 
worked all day. Worked all night too...I’ve read all the 
Post articles that transitions take a long time. But we’re 
in an age of instant gratification. Faxes, data bases. 
Wham, he got elected to the job. By November 15 he should 
have been able to name the cabinet. I don’t think it’s a 
necessary process. Right now it’s a kind of no man’s land 
from September until, now it’s the end of March and we still 
don’t know most of the positions. It’s too long. In Italy 
they elect three to five new governments in that time...I 
don’t have much faith that the length of the process is 
yielding the one best person in the U.S. to head the agency. 
Time-taking doesn’t add to the process. On November 15 the 
president-elect should have to formulate a list of ten 
people for each Treasury, Interior, each of them, and then 
they can do the interviews and background checks on all 
ten...A couple weeks is plenty of time to get the horses 
from Arkansas to the East coast. And if it isn’t, they can 
take the bus. 


One careerist did point out that the transition teams might be 
necessary evils since administrations need to get information 
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from those they trust: 


It’s very hard for the transition teams to be super useful, 
but you’re probably asking the wrong person. The new 
administration probably thought that they were useful. From 
the standpoint of someone in Labor, it’s hard having a bunch 
of strangers crashing around the Department of Labor looking 
for information. It would probably have been presented more 
efficiently by the career staff, but the new administration 
probably wanted to get it from someone they could trust, so 
the whole process of strangers to the Department of Labor 
descending on the Department of Labor may be highly 
inefficient, but it might also be the only way to do it. 


So all in all, transition teams are at least sometimes useful, 
and will in any event continue to be with us. 


Interestingly, in one case a leader of a transition team was 
appointed to the cabinet. Though the brother of Chicago Mayor 
Daly was the front runner for Transportation Secretary, in 
something of a surprise the job went to former Denver Mayor 
Frederico Pena, in part for diversity reasons, but also because 
of Pena’s skill, experience, and work in developing a second 
airport for Denver. (Pena was surprised by the appointment. He 
had planned to spend only a short time in Washington and return 
to his new business in Denver.) Notably, both the incoming and 
outgoing secretaries were relative moderates. In addition, 
perhaps since "Transportation is not very ideological," a Bush 
transportation appointee recalled a series of fairly cordial 
meetings with Pena, culminating in a six hour working dinner and 
"Q and A" at the Department. The incoming people were given 
versions of the briefing books summarizing the main issues of the 
Department of the kind used in the past for Bush appointees 
"going up to the Hill. The civil servants prepared all that, 
they have a big machine that just sort of cranks them out." The 
Bush appointees emphasized the one issue the administration would 
surely have to deal with in its first days, the Haitian refugee 
issue. A career SES in Transportation agreed that the transition 
had indeed been relatively friendly. Still, the outgoing 
appointees did want to maintain control. When the Clintonites 
tried to schedule private meetings with civil servants without 
the Bush people, careerists informed a political appointee of the 
attempts and he also attended in order to see that etiquette (and 
some power) was maintained. 


In an even more positive vein, a career SES in Agriculture 
reported that Secretaries Espy and Madigan met a number of times 
both before and after the inauguration, and enjoyed a smooth 
relationship made easier since they had served together on the 
House Agriculture Committee. Madigan had spend nearly two years 
planning a series of phased cutbacks in unneeded field offices, 
with the support of a good many Department civil servants and 
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various members of Congress. To the relief of many civil 
servants (and the horror of others, who might lose their jobs), 
Espy embraced the Madigan plans, though he is delaying their 
implementation until additional cutbacks in headquarters can be 
found and until after the Vice-President’s report on reinventing 
government is issued. 


Career and noncareer officials in other agencies and 
departments generally indicated that incoming and outgoing 
officials met cordially, though there were variations. One 
careerist suggested that the HUD transition was a great model 
Since Kemp and Cisneros were friends. Kemp actually introduced 
Cisneros at the start of his confirmation hearings.*° My 
informants in the agency were not in a position to know whether 
such relationships carried through to the lower levels of the 
organization. In other agencies there may have been less mutual 
understanding. One Bush appointee in a social welfare agency 
recalled suggesting that on their watch the Democrats should cut 
all the wasteful programs that benefit GOP constituencies in 
Defense, Agriculture, and such places as the Small Business 
Administration. In return, someday the Republicans could come 
back and slash all the wasteful spending favoring Democratic 
constituencies. The official admitted that this suggestion 
didn’t seem to strike the right cord. 


The etiquette of such meetings can be strange. The incoming 
EPA Administrator, Carol Browner, failed to call outgoing chief 
William Reilly to arrange an appointment, even though Reilly is a 
solid environmentalist whose own efforts were not radically 
different from what one might expect out of a Clinton EPA. 
Reilly waited for the call in vain for a month or so after 
Browner was designated. Finally, fearing that Browner had been 
unable to reach him, Reilly called her to set up an appointment. 
It is thought that this episode was not a matter of distrust, 
just inexperience and overwork. Browner was busy moving her 
family from Florida. 


In the Defense Department there were few meetings simply 
because there were few Clinton officials to meet with because of 
the lateness of approval from the White House. The power and 
ability of the career military to maintain continuity may have 
made this less of a calamity than might otherwise be expected. 
Indeed, one civilian service careerist suggested that the 
dominance of the military meant that political appointees in the 
services (though perhaps not OSD) were needed for little except 
contracting and procurement, which should not be in the hands of 
the generals ("although [appointed civilians] have messed that up 


*° Despite that, within months Cisneros began criticizing 


previous management of the Department---not that the criticisms 
weren’t accurate. 
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too"). Similarly, in many domestic agencies by the time Clinton 
appointees were designated the Bush appointees were long gone. 
Not all of these agencies were small nor unimportant. An IRS 
careerist fears that a long planned and nonpartisan 
reorganization plan may be lost because of such a discontinuity 
in leadership, though the civil service may be able to keep the 
plan alive. 


A few Bush holdovers helped bridge the gap between 
administrations by serving for time periods ranging from weeks to 
several months. In my sample, holdovers served in Defense, EPA, 
PBGC, Commerce, Agriculture, and RTC. Most notably, Stuart 
Gerson was acting Attorney General for two months, and was by all 
accounts responsive to political direction from the White House 
in such matters as replacing U.S. Attorneys, the venue of the 
trial of Democratic Representative Harold Ford, and personnel 
moves within the Department. In small agencies, most typically, 
the chief financial officers of agencies stayed on long enough to 
help prepare the budgets. Officials were mixed on the utility of 
holdover appointments. As quoted above, one Bush appointee 
believed that those who came in with Bush should go out with 
Bush, and accordingly "we cleared the decks," firing the 
Department’s political appointees even before January 20. Two 
fairly moderate former Bush appointees thought that holdovers 
served a useful role by dealing with the press and handling other 
chores that career civil servants would be uncomfortable with. 
There was nothing wrong with leaving people in such positions for 
months at a time. As one put it: 


Frankly, I think there’s too much of a rush to dump outgoing 
appointees from some positions not related to the political 
agenda of the administration, because career people are 
reluctant to make decisions likely to anger anyone, but 
political people, incoming or outgoing, are willing to. If 
they agreed to stay around they’re generally responsive to 
the new administration. 


Indeed, one longtime career SES feared that some holdovers might 
be too responsive to incoming appointees, transferring the SES 
the incoming Clinton appointees wanted transferred and in this 
way violating the spirit, if not the letter of the 120-day 
waiting period for such moves starting from the time a new 
Supervisor is appointed. 


Others noted how difficult the position of a holdover could 
be. One Defense career SES lamented the increasing partisanship 
observed over time, "From what I’ve seen, the loyal opposition is 
not even really that loyal." A domestic career SES who had seen 
many holdovers over the years agreed: 


I’ve seen it [holdovers] eight times, and I have been 
absolutely amazed every time it happened because the new 
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team is always so hostile to the old team. There were three 
this time. One holdover in particular, because she was 
obviously a star, they asked her to stay on and she did for 
three months. Then they asked her to stay on for the 
administration, but she said she had no desire to stay on in 
the end. Then the two others were, frankly, just humiliated 
by this crowd. One was asked to stay on for three months 
and then after a month they said, take a hike. Then the 
other one was hardly in place when they told him to get the 
hell out the door. 


Such partisanship may be easy for politicians, but perhaps not 
surprisingly, hard for some bureaucrats to understand. 


C. Facing and Avoiding Domestic Careerists: 


White House Distrust and A Class War in the Civil Service? 


Though most domestic careerists have very positive views of 
the high level Clinton appointees in their departments (though 
not always the lower level officials), they do not necessarily 
have similar views of the White House. As noted below, much of 
this stems from proposed benefits cuts from a liberal Democratic 


administration expected to support government. In addition, 
especially among some idealistic liberal officials, 
disappointment stems from the President’s seeming failure to move 
the nation with his words and deeds. Many others criticized the 
President’s failure to prioritize, and the seeming 
disorganization and inexperience of the young White House staff, 
matters which indeed concern many politically aware Americans. 


Most interestingly, a high level careerist in a liberal 
domestic department reported that incoming officials he knew 
personally from previous years, including the Secretary- 
designate, had planned to meet with him in the month before the 
inauguration. Suddenly orders came from Little Rock forbidding 
such meetings: 


The strangest thing about this transition, and it’s unlike 
any other, was that the incoming appointees had no contact 
with the career civil service. The transition teams came 
through, but they were mostly lower level people. The 
higher level people, and I knew several of them long before, 
were given strict orders not to talk to anyone in the 
agency. In two cases I had meetings set up and they had to 
call back and say they had orders to cancel. Now I’ve never 
seen that before. I’ve seen it work the other way, where 
the outgoing administration would say you can’t meet with 
the incoming administration, but I’ve never seen that, where 
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the incoming administration won’t let its people meet with 
the agency staff to get information. So we had a certain 
amount of clandestine contact, with people sending letters 
and meeting on the street, but it just didn’t make any 
sense. Can you talk to some of the White House people and 
figure out why they did that? 


Similarly, a conservative lobbyist thinks that the Clinton 
Administration is hurting policy development by going to 

extraordinary lengths to keep the career officials on the Health 
Care Task Force in the dark: 


If you look at the health care task force, it’s all 
compartmentalized between 24 teams. Nobody’s getting the 
big picture. There are a number of career people on the 
task force teams who are trying to do a good job, but nobody 
has the big picture and they’re not supposed to talk to 
anyone else on any of the other teams. They’re just 
frustrated. It’s frustrating to be told that you can’t have 
a frame of reference, because they know that if you change X 
over here it changes Y over there. To us it denotes a 
rather high level of paranoia. Copies of the Health Care 
Plan are encrypted so if anyone leaks it they’1ll know who 
leaks 


One possible reason why the Clinton White House may have 
wanted to limit contact with bureaucrats is a belief that after 
12 years of Republicans, the SES has in fact become Republican. 
Though I attempted no interviews with Congress members or staff, 
I did come into contact with one congressional staffer active in 
civil service issues who holds this view. Similarly, Senior 
Executives Association leaders complain that members of Congress 
and public employee union leaders are attempting to convince the 
White House and Clinton appointees to work with them rather than 
the SES, who are presumed more conservative. This has led some 
to worry about a coming "class war in the civil service." 
Further, this January the big Bush SES pay raise will have been 


21 The analyst went on to marvel that: 


It’s so needless, because if instead of making a big splash 
they had just basically, quietly put some people to work on 
it they could have come up with the same plan and sold it. 
Instead they’re doing it in a kind of World War I. policy 
development. First you shell the enemy to tell them we’re 
you’re attacking, and then you send your troops into the 
machine guns...The bigger the wait the more the poll numbers 
go done because people think they’re up to no good, or the 
plan is going to be harmful to them. Their health care 
neaqatives are going up. They’re hurting themselves 
needlessly. 
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in effect for three years, meaning that a large number of SESers 
can be expected to retire to take advantage of the "high threes" 
setting their retirement and Social Security income. Indeed, SES 
retirements the past three years have been very low for just that 
reason, so there is considerable pent-up demand. Some agencies 
expect as many as 40% of their SES to retire in 1994. There is 
reason to suspect that the Clinton Administration is hoping that 
in early 1994 large numbers of SES will retire, meaning that they 
can replace these officials with (presumably more liberal) GM- 
15s. 


If the Democrats really do believe this they are wrong, for 
two reasons. First, the bureaucracy is basically centrist rather 
than conservative or liberal. My 1987-88 surveys of 513 career 
SES and GM-15’s in 14 agencies found that large numbers of 
officials, 26% in regulatory and social welfare agencies, 35% in 
the Pentagon, and 36% in miscellaneous agencies considered 
themselves true political independents (4) on a seven point scale 
from strong Republican (1) to strong Democrat (7). Most of the 
remaining careerists were leaning Democrats (5) or leaning 
Republicans (3) (with roughly equal numbers of each) rather than 
strong partisans. Given the need for careerists to (at least in 
theory) support administrations of different parties, it is not 
surprising that bureaucrats lean to the center. Indeed, among 
the 31% of high level careerists who do consider themselves 
strong or fairly strong partisans, Democrats outnumber 
Republicans by nearly two-to-one!?”? 


A second problem concerns the assumption that the SES are 
Significantly more conservative than the GM-15 ranks below. Save 
possibly in miscellaneous agencies (in this sample dominated by 
OPM), there is simply no tendency for GM-15’s to be more liberal 
than their superiors in the SES. Among Defense career SES 
Republicans and leaning Republicans outnumber their Democratic 
peers by a 39-24% margin; for GM-15’s the figures are very 
Similar, 41-32%. In social welfare agencies Democrats outnumber 
Republicans 63-16% among the GM-15’s and an almost identical 63- 
12% in the SES; In regulatory agencies Democrats outnumber 
Republicans 51-23% among the GM-15’s and an almost identical 49- 
26% in the SES. Only in miscellaneous agencies might the SES be 
more Republican: 39% of GM-15’s but only 28% of the SES are 
Democrats (though each group reported identical voting 
behavior!). There is thus no reason to think that the SES differ 
(ideologically, anyway) from the GM-15’s in the same agency. (See 


*2 Having said this, I should note that Defense careerists lean 
conservative. In early 1988 they recalled voting for Reagan over 
Mondale in 1984 by 63-26%. On the other hand, social welfare and 
regulatory careerists favored Mondale by 67-26% and 52-34% margins 
respectively. Finally, careerists in miscellaneous agencies 
supported Reagan, but by only 47-43%. 
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Maranto, 1993b, ch. 5 for details.) 


Why isn’t the SES more Republican after the 1980’s. In 
part, it is because the SES has considerable power over 
promotions and reacts strongly against attempts at partisan 
Manipulation of the career service. Further, career civil 
servants often complain of partisan manipulation of the career 
service even when only one or two cases may be involved. A 
single prominent passed promotion or shunting off to a "turkey 
farm" can send a message through an entire organization, with 
everyone saying "look what they did to old Harry" if even a 
Single case occur. For this reason, despite perceptions that the 
GOP attempted to Republicanize the career service, I in fact 
found no evidence that Republican careerists received more rapid 
promotions (or more bonuses). Finally, noncareer officials often 
have no idea of the political views of the careerists serving 
under them since the careerists are reluctant to discuss it; 
hence appointees cannot promote their partisans. For example, 
the Bush Transportation appointee quoted several times in this 
paper says of his Department’s careerists "Of course, we assume 
they’re all Democrats." Having surveyed one agency in his domain 
(NHTSA), I think it would be more accurate to assume they’re all 
half and half, leaning to the center.” 


Unless one thinks that the Bush Administration used more 
partisan personnel strategies than the Reagan Administration--- 
something which no one thinks!---it is unlikely that the civil 
service has changed much since my surveys in 1987-88. Yet such 
allegations may serve the aims of union leaders who desire to 
reduce the discretion of top managers to protect their own 
members. They may also fit the stereotypes of Democrats in 
Congress and the younger White House officials, who have no 
experience in the bureaucracy and assume that careerists 
representing Republican political appointees for all these years 
must be tainted. 


Perhaps because of a fear that the bureaucracy is Republican 
(but more likely for defensible political and economic reasons), 
the Clinton White House and OPM have angered many career SES in a 
number of ways. Careerists complain about the proposed 100,000 
person staff cut**, the proposed delay of locality pay, and 


73 Interestingly, NHTSA was the most conservative of the 


regulatory agencies I sampled, probably because the main criteria 
for working there is being an auto safety engineer and "car nut." 


74 Some feel that the cut will be attained easily without any 
actual cutback if the Administration counts all funded positions as 
a baseline and then counts only those filled after its plan. 

Since the government wide difference between the two figures is 
probably greater than 100,000, this accounting trick could account 
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proposals to increase employee retirement contributions while 
reducing survivors benefits. The Administration has also 
discussed narrowing the pay gap between the SES and GM-15’s. 

Even more important is the Clinton OPM’s backing away from the 
Bush Administration’s 1990 Federal Pay and Compensation 
Adjustment Act (FEPCA), which proposes steps towards equalizing a 
perceived pay gap between public and private employees. 


Certainly, some of this can be justified. In particular, 
the Clinton Administration correctly points out that the 
methodology showing a public-private sector pay gap is uncertain 
to say the least. In addition, it is difficult to increase 
public sector compensation at a time when the public is asked to 
"contribute" more in taxes. It is scarcely surprising, however, 
that such moves haven’t endeared the Clinton White House and OPM 
to careerists. Recently, with the Clinton Administration’s 
blessing, the Senate and House passed slightly different versions 
of measures weakening the Hatch Act, which limits the political 
activity of careerists. (Two years before President Bush vetoed 
such a proposal.) Traditionally, the SES has feared that any 
changes in Hatch would mean that SESers, who often work directly 
under political appointees, would be forced to become campaign 
workers. Indeed, at least five SESers mentioned the proposed 
Hatch Act repeal without prompting, and all were to varying 
degrees dismayed at the possibility of what at one (and probably 
more) called "the end of the civil service as we know it." 


Fortunately, at least in the view of the career SES, SESers are 
exempted from the modifications and will still be "hatched." 
Still, all this brings to mind the words of one longtime SESer, 
who noted that the civil service had gotten used to divided 
government : 


The biggest difference, and really the most important one, 
is that since the beginning of the 80’s the civil service 
got used to playing off the tension of a Republican 
administration and a Democratic Congress and you could play 
your mother against your father and your father against your 
mother. Bad things could come up on the Hill and you could 
turn to the administration, or bad things from the 
administration could be stopped on the Hill. You don’t have 
any countervailing influence any more.** Congress might 

Say, it’s a bad idea, but what the hell, they’re making the 


for the Administration’s "Savings," and this does not even count 
the actual cutbacks in Defense. Yet in some sense this is beyond 
the point. Many careerists are offended because the president is 
suggesting that the bureaucracy is overstaffed. He is thus seen as 
"bashing" bureaucrats. 


275 Nelson (1982) writes that the civil service has used such 
divisions since the early 1800s. 
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numbers, so it’s OK...The net result is that the Clinton 
administration is not shaping up and addressing it. When 
[OPM Director] Jim King was testifying on the Hatch Act and 
he was asked what bill the administration favored, the House 
of Senate version, he said whichever one comes out! There’s 
no coordination. It’s a bowl of mush. 


These complaints may be particularly bitter since the Democrats 
are expected to support the civil service, so careerists expected 
better treatment from Bill Clinton. Further, as the most pro- 
Civil service President since Herbert Hoover (at least until the 
1992 campaign season), President Bush raised expectations. 


Despite these complaints about the Clinton White House and 
OPM, again, most domestic careerists seemed genuinely fond of the 
Clinton appointees to their agencies. High level appointees, in 
particular, were thought well qualified, likeable, and open in 
their dealings with civil servants. 


Secretaries Shalala (HHS), Reich (Labor), and Cisneros seem 
particularly popular from my limited numbers of interviews. 
Notably, Shalala and Reich actually had experience in their 
departments, the former in the Carter Administration and the 
latter as a careerist. Careerists also praised Mike Espy 
(Agriculture), who had served on the House Agriculture Committee. 
Three factors suggest why the top level appointees are held in 
such high regard. First, as I have demonstrated (Maranto, 1991, 
1993) careerists in all agencies like appointees who support 
their agency missions. This means that activist domestic 
agencies like Democrats while Defense leans towards Republicans. 
Second, most of the top level appointees have experience working 
with the organizations or similar government organizations. 
Finally, the appointees themselves are apt to fit in culturally 
with their organizations. For example, OMB appointees have 
informal brown bags with careerists rather than the formal 
presentations of the Darman era. Secretaries Babbit (Interior) 
and Reich often dine in the employee’s cafeteria rather than in 
executive dining rooms, as had their predecessors. Indeed, Reich 
took 160 appointees and (mainly) careerists on an informal 
retreat at Howard University to discuss how to reinvent Labor. A 
variety of quotes from the domestic agencies suggest such 
informality, goal agreement, and cultural understanding: 


I think this transition has been above average. In the 
Department of Labor, probably 75% of people here are 
Democrats. The career people are by and large government 
oriented...so I think a lot of the animosity that existed 
when the Reagan group arrived doesn’t exist in this group. 


My great impression has been that all appointees come in 
with the same baggage about the civil service. And more 
preparation probably wouldn’t help much. Only experience 
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helps. Even the most rabid get changed by their 
experience...Republicans as a group come in with more 
baggage than Democrats, I think it’s the general culture 
than government is part of the problem, not part of the 
solution, but that’s only an average, and averages never 
tell anything. It all depends on who you’re talking about. 


I think it’s better than either Pierce [Reagan Secretary] or 
Kemp [Bush Secretary]. There’s more of an atmosphere of 
trust. There’s a very different sense of circularity, that 
we are in the circle now. I don’t think it’s how they treat 
the bureaucrats so much as more sense of teamsmanship among 
the top team, the appointees. There’s a sense of Cisneros 
getting everyone together. 


Secretary Espy seemed very open to ideas the career 
officials have. He took notes. He seemed very attentive. 

I hadn’t met him until he became Secretary but he [came to] 
the Department a number of times. He says, with a great 
deal of pride it seems, that his father was a USDA 

employee, a country extension agency, back in Mississippi in 
the 1930s. He seems to mean what he says, that he will be 
very supportive of the career staff. His deputy, who I work 
with, also seems very personable, and very supportive of the 
career staff. 


Probably the most positive remarks refer to Interior Secretary 
Babbit and his "campfire" suggestion plan: 


He seems very kind. He likes to see and be seen. He eats 
in the Department cafeteria. A few weeks back he was 
greeting people as they came in the door for work. What 
he’s done is extend a hand to people...One thing Babbit said 
really struck home. He said if you sit around a campfire 
with everyone, you can learn a lot of interesting things. 
Now I can’t get around a campfire with all the Interior 
Department employees, so on a piece of paper you can send me 
a note on anything that’s not a legal issue or a personnel 
issue. It won’t go through staff. Just put campfire on it 
and send it to my office and it’ll get to me...So I sat down 
at the keyboard and wrote up an idea for...It wasn’t a week 
before I got a note that said "Dear , Excellent Idea, 
BB." And then he mentioned it in public a few days later. 
He’s going to try to do it. He’s actually following up on 
these things! 


Notably, Babbit still has not a filled a key undersecretary 
position, perhaps because, another careerist suggested "he’s 
having too much fun running the Department himself, so he’s in no 
rush to appoint that position." 


One careerist suggests that to some the slowness of 
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appointments in the Clinton Administration is a plus, since it 
exposes the cabinet secretaries directly to careerists. On the 

other hand, that could have drawbacks if careerists are asked to 
do overly political work such as public affairs or Congressional 
liaison: 


One of this administration’s main problems is not having its 
appointees on board. Of course that has its pluses and 
minuses. There’s a plus in that appointees often come in 
distrusting careerists and the one thing that can overcome 
that is exposure. If the secretary has direct exposure to 
the career SES, he’ll learn to trust them. On the other 
hand, if the Secretary comes in with a ready political 
agenda, and expects the career SES to push that agenda, he 
might feel frustrated when it doesn’t happen, and end up 
distrusting the civil service, because in general, civil 
servants don’t feel they should do blatantly political 
things. 


A somewhat different twist comes from EPA, where Carol Browner 
was initially thought well meaning, but fairly closed in her 
decision-making style and slow to understand the procedures of 
the bureaucracy. To some degree this reflected her inexperience 
in the federal bureaucracy. For example, she initially ordered 
that regulations on the way to Federal Register not be changed a 
bit, even though changes in pagination and the like are always 
necessary. More important, Browner would meet with large groups 
of careerists to get their views and answer their questions. 
Careerists were impressed with her knowledge in these forums and 
her ability to answer or dodge a question as the case dictated. 
On the other hand, such forums were not very useful for the 
Administrator to find out what was going on in EPA since even 
SESers will refuse to speak candidly around their immediate 
superiors, whether career or noncareer. Individual and small 
group meetings would have been more useful. (As one careerist 
put it, one of the problems with the civil service during a 
transition is that "we’re so civil" that only an experienced 
appointee knows how to get needed information.) Yet these sorts 
of cultural miscommunications seemed to be breaking down by late 
spring, partly since more appointees were on the scene to work 
directly with careerists and report back to Ms. Browner. Those 
appointees were considered by several careerists, in the words of 
one, SO good as to be "worth the wait." 


Some careerists feared that the Clinton appointees, seeing 
suspected Republicans in the civil service, would transfer a good 
many of the SES after the 120 day waiting limit. So far this 
doesn’t seem to have happened much in domestic agencies save in 
OPM, where Clinton Director James King has gotten a reputation 
for a closed decision-making style and has transferred at least a 
few agency old-timers, including the well regarded Dwight Ink, 
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who had survived the Carter and Reagan years untouched.*® In 
general, though, transfers are always unusual. As one longtime 
SES explained: 


There’s always a lot more fear than there is of the 
politicals actually doing it. In some cases it’s actually a 
good thing just on management grounds, but if you transfer 
SESers early in your administration you run the risk of 
being accused of tampering with the civil service. 

Political appointees don’t want to get that reputation so 
they decide not to do that, so that whole desire to have a 
good reputation adds additional protection to the SES corp. 


As will be shown below, there are reasons to think that this 
logic might not hold in the Clinton Pentagon. 


Further, one liberal domestic careerist suggested that such 
moves can serve a useful purpose by shaking up complacent 
agencies: 


You’ve got to control the budget and you’ve got to control 
the personnel office. If you don’t control that, you’re 
chance of influencing the civil service is minimal. You 
don’t have a lot of time to show people that you are in 
charge. If you wait, they will read it that the game hasn’t 
changed. Just visually, it’s got to look different, and 
it’s got to look different quick even if it’s just changing 
the tone of the staff meetings, moving some bodies around, a 
little reorganization.?” I think you only have 18 months 

to do what you want to do, because people are awake. 

They’re scared. They’re not bored. By the third year they 
think they can wait you out. The fourth year everybody is 
out campaigning. 


Interestingly, this was the only careerist who strongly urged 
such moves. More typically careerists (who are usually a bit 


26 I’ve also been informed of an individual case well before 


the 120-day limit in which a career SES in a domestic agency who 
had been a personal friend of George Bush’s since just after WWII 
was told that he would be transferred to the West Coast, apparently 
because the incoming administration assumed he was a Bush appointee 
even though he had worked in the agency for decades. I do not know 
how this was resolved. 


27 


In a follow-up several months later, the same careerist 


complained that the Clinton appointee was planning to undo a 
Reagan reorganization. At the time the Reagan move was intended to 
weaken the regulatory capacity of the agency "to be more friendly 
to companies, but now it works well, so why change it back? Now 
it’ll just be upheaval and no gain." 
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less change oriented) hoped that appointees would not fall into 
the trap of reorganizing for the sake of action. 


Finally, it should be noted that while careerists liked the 
top level Clinton appointees, for some the jury was still out on 
mid level appointments, or at least those which have been made. 
While most domestic careerists were optimistic, there have been 
concerns about the limited experience of some of the appointees, 
probably an inevitable result of 12 years of GOP rule. As noted 
above, many Defense careerists were scornful of the large numbers 
of Hill staff serving in recent years. There was less scorn from 
domestic careerists, but still some unnease that too many staff 
appointed from the Hill had a "caseworker" mentality forcing them 
to answer all their mail, even from GS-7s and the like, rather 
than to set goals for the SES. 


D. The Trouble With Defense 


There are wonderful transition stories. There was Les 
Aspin, who got into office on day one only find his Marine 
guard there waiting for him. He said I don’t need a guard. 
I don’t want a guard. And he ordered---you could just 
picture some poor 19, 20 year-old kid---he ordered him out, 
but the kid had orders from his officer to stay and he 


didn’t know what to do. He just literally was wandering all 
day up and down the halls of the Pentagon. 


a longtime SES 


As noted above, Defense cutbacks have been underway since 
the last two Reagan budgets. In addition, Secretary Cheney tried 
(at least symbolically) to take back a bit of the power the Joint 
Chiefs had gotten from Secretary Weinberger. At the same time it 
was becoming more difficult than before to appoint the most 
qualified Defense officials, for the legal and sociological 
reasons noted above. In other words the military was coming off 
the high times of the Reagan era even before President Clinton 
was elected. 


Interviews with Pentagon based civilian and military 
careerists suggest that each group is dismayed at the Clinton 
Administration, though for somewhat different reasons. Civilian 
careerists did not seem to have strong feelings about the "gays 
in the military" issue, though the military without exception 
strongly opposed the President’s proposal for moral reasons and 
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because they felt it could hurt unit cohesion.** Indeed, they 
seemed far more concerned about this than about budget cuts. As 
one officer put it: 


People have to remember that in the services, we are not a 
democracy. When you have people in the service they are 
asked to go out and kill, and if necessary, to die for the 
society, and that is simply not the same as a normal 
civilian work environment. In terms of privacy, in terms of 
cohesion and unit integrity, there is simply no comparison. 


Another suggested that the military was a kind of insurance 
policy for the nation, and the integration of open homosexuals 
was sure to undermine that insurance, perhaps by 5%, perhaps by 
10% or more. All thought that it would be hard to implement, and 
that those without military experience could not understand the 
difficulties of managing large groups of young people, under 
stress, in close quarters. Yet none of the officers questioned 
the President’s right to make his decision, and one outlined how 
he could make such an order work in a unit he commanded. 
Officers were also concerned about the women in combat issue, 
though this was far less controversial. Indeed, the Navy 
announced that it would support such experimentation, perhaps in 
order to make amends for the Tailhook scandal. 


Both civilians and the career military were discouraged by 
budget cuts, for obvious reasons, though some officers seemed to 
think that Secretary Aspin could avoid some of the more painful 
cuts. Particularly in the first 10 weeks of the Clinton 
Administration, when Secretary Aspin was receiving a pacemaker 
and there was little military contact with the White House, many 
seemed to rally around the Secretary. At the same time, even 
more among the military than the SES, there was a deep concern 
that President Clinton and White House staffers were hostile to 
the Pentagon. During this period apocryphal rumors of three 
anti-military acts in the White House swept the Pentagon. One 
said that Hillary Clinton (or someone) was going to insist that 
military officers detailed to the White House for briefings wear 
Civilian clothing. This was important symbolism, for in the 
1970s officers detailed to such jobs wore civilian clothes, 
partly so as not to invite violent (or more often, symbolic) 
attack in the wake of Vietnam. As noted above, during his first 
briefing as President in 1981, President Reagan insisted that 
officers wear their uniforms with pride, so he would know how to 
address them. A second rumor claimed that Chelsea Clinton 
refused to get in the presidential limo sent to bring her home 


78 Interestingly, empirical evidence is in fact mixed on the 


question of whether more coherent units fight better, though the 
notion that they do is deeply ingrained in American military 
ideology. 
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from school one day because an officer was inside. She allegedly 
said that her family didn’t like the military. Finally, a 
general entering the White House was apparently insulted by a 
White House staffer, identity unknown. Washington Post reporter 
find cite reports that evidence suggests that only the last rumor 
is true. Interestingly, it is also the only one President 
Clinton bothered to deny (though he also promised to fire any one 
who would do such a thing). 


It is interesting that these rumors existed. It is very 
interesting that many seemed to believe them with little 
question. Indeed, making the rounds in the Pentagon in the early 
spring were such things as postcards of heads of Bill Clinton and 
Al Gore perched atop the bodies of gay companions. Another such 
item was a song penned by the conservative Washington Times. To 
the tune of "I am Woman" it starts "I am Hillary, hear me roar, 
I’ve got more power than Al Gore...I’m undivorcable..." Of 
course this sort of thing is normal in a bureaucracy which feels 
disempowered, but it is probably more pronounced than usual in 
today’s Pentagon, probably because of the end of the Cold War and 
lingering cultural divisions over Vietnam. 


The slow pace of appointments also upset officers, but 
probably took a greater toll on civilians. Appointments were 
delayed by Secretary Aspin’s illness, by diversity difficulties 
(few woman and minority defense networkers), and perhaps because 
defense was not a Clinton priority. (Similarly, President Reagan 
filled positions important to business or to his overall agenda 
first and those important to liberal groups later or not at all.) 
This left many in a state of limbo. As OSD SES said: 


I don’t remember any of them being this slow...The morale 

here is pretty low because of it. We don’t know where we’re 

going. A lot of us don’t have bosses. I myself haven’t 

had a boss for some time. You hear a lot of names, but 

there’s never a nominee. It’s tough. Now in other 
transitions it was faster, except with Bush, but there there 

was so little transition. It was the same party. 


Officers were less concerned by such slowness since the military 
chain of command remained intact. 


The President’s flip-flopping Bosnia policy did concern many 
officers. In particular older officers (who were likely to have 
families and to be Vietnam vets.) feared another Vietnam, or at 
least Lebanon. Like JCS Chief Colin Powell, they supported the 
Weinberger doctrine limiting military actions to missions which 
were doable and clear. Bosnia seemed neither, and Administration 


flip-flops on Bosnia through the spring unnerved many 

officers.” The announcement in late spring of a plan to shift 
from fighting two major wars at once to a "win-hold-win" strategy 
(winning one war while holding defensive positions in the second 
until sufficient force ban be brought to bear) also alarmed many 
officers, who dubbed the plan "win-hold-lose," among other 
things. The public plan was soon dropped, though the reality of 
mismatched forces and strategy was not. 


Perhaps most important, at least next to the gay issue, was 
the President’s past as a war protester and draft dodger. 
Officers faced conflicting emotions in their support for the 
President as Commander-In-Chief coupled with their disdain for 
Bill Clinton. As one put it, the President’s past (and his lying 
about it) made it hard to be proud to wear the uniform. At the 
same time, "He’s our President and we want him to succeed. I 
want him to succeed." Others had similar conflicting emotions, 
though typically with less passion. Indeed, not all voted 
against candidate Clinton. Further, all the officers I spoke 
with agreed that an Air Force General who had called the 
President a philandering drug-using draft-dodger in public 
should have been fired immediately (and perhaps prosecuted under 
the military code) rather than merely disciplined and barred from 
upward mobility. Even officers who admitted making the same sort 
of statements on a routine basis felt that such public criticism 
was unacceptable for legal reasons, chain of command reasons, 
morale reasons, and sheer stupidity. 


Even those who most strongly opposed President Clinton 
expressed disappointment that the President had not tried to make 
the military part of his constituency, at least not in the early 
going. Later the President did take a few trips to the Pentagon, 
an aircraft carrier, and other installations, but these seemingly 
had little impact save in one case to underscore how much 
contempt uniformed service men had for the President. Cite April 
Post article on AC visit. Indeed, Lawrence Korb suggests 
(Brookings Review, June 1993) that the president should simply 
get used to opposition from the military and not worry about it. 
After all, bureaucrats in Education and EPA opposed Ronald 
Reagan, but he never lost any sleep over it. This has a certain 
logic. For political and sociological reasons the President can 
do nothing about he is unlikely to win much military support. 


7? Neoconservatives who supported candidate Clinton as a Bosnia 
hawk were also disappointed, though obviously for different 
reasons. For a good critique of Weinberger, see the Conclusion of 
Andrew Krepinevich’s The Army and Vietnam (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1986). The Weinberger doctrine is so restrictive 
that Desert Storm (which Colin Powell opposed) probably would not 
have been possible were it followed. One wonders, with so 
restrictive a doctrine, why have so large a force? 
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Neither he nor Secretary Aspin, nor any other members of the 
Clinton entourage has any real service experience.*® Still, it 
can be argued that the attempt might be worth making since the 
military is larger, more important, and has more political power 
than most of the domestic agencies.** Further, though officers 
will obey orders from the President, if they do not think they 
are his constituency they will find political leadership (as 
opposed to wartime leadership) elsewhere. Indeed, one officer 
admitted that: 


I generally think of the administration as an ally and 
Congress as the enemy since we’ve had Republican presidents 
for 12 years, but that was not so under Carter. The Carter 
Military saw Congressmen as allies. It might be the ally 
now as Sam Nunn, not Bill Clinton, is our friend. The 
military goes for who supports it. I don’t think it’s 
institutional, Congress verses the executive. The Pentagon 
is not a stepchild of people like [liberal Democrat Ron] 
Dellums. 


Interestingly, most defense analysts think that Les Aspin is also 
a friend and supporter of the Pentagon, in the sense that he 
wants to defend the budget. When Aspin was nominated many 
officers recall breathing a sigh of relief since "it could have 


°° This is very important to officers, and somewhat important 
to the Defense civil service. Notably, Vice President Gore did 
serve in Vietnam and mid level White House aid William Galston was 
a Marine. Yet there has been no effort to exploit these 
connections since neither is active in defense or foreign policy. 
Secretary Aspin was technically an Army captain during the 1960's, 
but actually served as a Pentagon analyst under unpopular Secretary 
McNamara, a position which some consider a form of draft-dodging. 
This lack of experience also complicated Secretary Cheney’s 
relations with the military. 


72 It also had a broader network of contractors. As various 
defense and economic analysts at one conference pointed out: 


Some of the cutbacks in Defense are to send a political 
Signal. OK, you cut us, here’s what happens. When the A-10 
was cancelled they also cut people working on the F-16. 


A lot of this is a matter of excess capacity that’s been 

around for years, but they kept on saying this too shall pass, 

we will weather the storm, and so on and so on. And now 
finally, they’ve lost an election, and they know they have to 
retrench permanently, so they’re doing it. 


I wonder if all these guys would be losing their jobs if 
Clinton had visited their plants during the election. 
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been a lot worse." (Some feared the appointment of Congress 
members Ron Dellums or Patricia Schroeder.) In May Secretary 
Aspin convened a panel of eight retired generals and admirals to 
review all proposed Defense cuts. They were to issue their 
report in January 1994 or thereabouts. Some defense academics 
see this as a tactic to derail some of the President’s 
anticipated proposals to cut Defense. Indeed, throughout the 
spring and summer Secretary Aspin has hinted that the President 
might be wanting to cut too much of the Defense budget. One 
Pentagon careerist who is himself very skeptical of DOD 
complained that Aspin was unwilling to take control of the 
building, and was instead serving as a traditional SecDef, a 
defender of the Pentagon budget: 


We have had a seemless transition. In fact people here are 
proud of that, but it sort of defeats the purpose, doesn’t 
it...The main concern ig consensus, so they’re quick to 
abandon principles. That’s a good way to win an election 
but not a good way to govern. 


When reminded that Aspin had fired several Air Force generals 
associated with a large procurement overrun, the official 
responded that the action wasn’t about improving the bureaucracy, 
instead "the message was that these guys were thrown off the 
sled, off to the wolves, so the rest of us could get away." Even 
in Congress, the careerist complained, Aspin never pressed for 
real reform, preferring to "fire and fall back," making a splash 
with no follow-up. 


Most other careerists, however, did not see Secretary Aspin 
as supporting the Pentagon. They certainly did not see him as 
supporting the career civil servants in the Pentagon. Indeed, 
though careerists were also annoyed at the Clinton OPM, defense 
cutbacks, and the use of congressional staffers in appointed 
positions, they were clearly most upset with the decision-making 
style of Secretary Aspin and much of his team. The criticisms 
implied that Aspin was more used to running his own staff in 
Congress than running the largest network of organizations in 
government. Many explicitly complained that Aspin, like many 
Harvard style analysts, had an arrogant, closed decision-making 
style. As one careerist explained, such a decision style could 
mean trouble when appointees refused to consult with agency 
Ccareerists who knew the political ropes, as when "professor from 
Harvard" [presumably Graham Allison] brought in his two 
assistants making around $30,000 annually and tried to make each 
a GM-15 making $80,000. This case did not become the "political 
bombshell" one careerist predicted it would, but it did make the 
Post and caused some embarrassment. (More was caused by 
Secretary Aspin’s post-conference sidetrip to Italy with his 
girlfriend at around the same time. Aspin paid the motel bill, 
but the taxpayers were stuck with keeping up communications and 
guard expenses. ) 
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Of course some of this may reflect skepticism that Aspin 
began his career in the McNamara Pentagon. Some may also reflect 
a more general frustration with changing management trends: 


There’s a different breed of manager in both private 
industry and government, too. When I came in they worked 
their way through the system and were confident in what they 
did. More recently, the manager type is the Harvard 
Business School grad who took a course in arrogance while he 
was there. He’s more concerned with his next step on the 
career ladder than with the long term good of the 
organization....what corners can we cut to make the 
numbers 


Not only career bureaucrats were frustrated with Aspin’s closed 
decision-making style. JCS Chief Colin Powell was angered that 
he was not informed of Secretary Aspin’s plan for a bottom-up 
review of force structures and missions. He had the other Joint 
Chiefs found out about it by reading the papers! (This is not a 
wise way to treat a national hero looking for new career and 
being courted by the GOP.) 


Further, one (Democratic) careerist interviewed before the 
120-day limit feared that Secretary Aspin and his appointees were 
going to transfer around career executives to assert control of 
the organization: 


I think it’s going to get worse. From what I’ve seen, I’m 
not going to be real surprised if some bad things happen to 
some of the career staff. But it hasn’t happened yet. Bad 
things haven’t happened yet. This is hard to discuss 
because everything’s in transition now. I’ve seen plans to 
move careerists around, and right now there’s an awful lot 
of not consulting with the career SES. 


Of course, some might argue that such moves are necessary to 
regain civilian control of the military. 


Others were annoyed that Secretary Aspin waited until summer 
to appoint the service (Army, Navy, Air Force) secretaries. 
Presumably, he did this because he wanted to center power in the 
Office of the Secretary (OSD) and because of difficulty getting 
the Clinton White House to agree with his choices. Given that 
service secretaries have traditionally supported service rather 
than OSD prerogatives, it is not surprising that appointing the 


32 The same careerist admired Secretary Weinberger, who came 
in knowing little about Defense but worked hard to learn how things 
were done. Of course, Weinberger was also a Department ally, 
relying heavily on Colin Powell and other military officers to set 
the pace. 
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secretaries was not a priority. Indeed, the only problem which 
might have been squelched with a service secretary on board 
occurred when in July the Marine Commandant announced that the 
Corp would no longer recruit young married men, because the 
difficulties of Marine life led to very high divorce rates among 
its younger recruits. Though this policy could be justified on 
military grounds, it was a political disaster that was blocked by 
Secretary Aspin the next day, with the political flack going more 
to the Marines than to DOD. 


In all, the military conflicts with the Clinton White House 
are probably inevitable, though there are other views. One 
defense analyst points out that the Nixon Administration’s 
Defense Secretary, Melvin Laird, "was the best Secretary of 
Defense ever": 


When you want to turn down the military and on a weapons 
system there are two ways to do it. You can say you can’t 
have this weapons system because it’s stupid, or you can say 
we’d love to have it, it’s a great idea, but as a political 
decision the money just isn’t there, that was how Laird did 
it, and that’s the way it works. 


In addition, Laird worked hard to foster unity in the 
organization. One longtime careerist recalled with fondness the 
regular use of the Airlie Conference Center in Virginia during 
the Laird years: 


Laird took everybody, the JCS Chief, the service chiefs, the 
deputy secretaries, civilians, career bureaucrats and 
appointees, everybody, 60 key people, and interestingly 
enough, they all went out on a bus, nobody went in a limo. 
They’d talk about things that wouldn’t come up in normal 
meetings. That team building sort of thing was well 
received. Everybody liked it. Folks down at the unit 
levels could take part in it. Mel Laird used to say, 
although he didn’t call it that back then, that he was one 
of the first secretaries to use participatory management, 
but he used to say you shouldn’t confuse that with 
participatory decision-making. Mel Laird would tell the 
services how much they needed to cut, and then he’d let them 
figure out how best to do it so in the end it was as if they 
came up with it. They were on his team. 


Notably, Eisenhower pursued a similar strategy, with similar 
results. In contrast, McNamara tried to out-analyze the military 
(even though his information was never as good), with less 
economical and ultimately less successful results. (Kanter, 

1979) Early indications are that Aspin has settled on the 
McNamara approach. As the analyst quoted above suggested: 


Aspin is not doing it well. He and many of the 
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appointees...are too heavy handed. They’ve alienated the 
JCS and others unnecessarily. Leaks are now killing them, 
and the leaks to Congress are clearly coming from inside the 
building. 


Another analyst suggested that the gays in the military issue 
came up as early as it did in the administration because Colin 
Powell and Senator Nunn conspired to ambush the administration, 
setting the terms of the conflict. 


Further, some argued that a degree of conflict is necessary 
and healthy after years of the military dominating defense 
policy. Secretary Aspin is simply attempting to reassert the 
traditional power of OSD, the Office of the Secretary. One 
analyst suggested that McNamara and Carter era civilian analysts 
were delighted with Secretary Aspin for this reason: 


Beginning in the 70’s the career people up at OSD started 
losing power to the services. The guys in analysis, for 
example, are delighted. I just talked to , he was 
about to retire but he decided to stay on because now he’d 
have a real analyst to work for. Aspin is a real pro, a 
real analyst, and the generals aren’t all happy about that. 
Of course they use analysis, but they don’t like to admit 
that they do because that would undermine their supposed 
expertise. If they can do analysis, then it’s valid for 
anyone else too. 


In other words, the new secretary might have a constituency in 
Defense, though it might take time and skill to mobilize that 
constituency. 


E. Reinventing the Bureaucracy” 


Perhaps a third of the careerists I interviewed in person 
had copies of Reinventing Government within sight. (The book is 
among the bibles for the Vice-President’s National Performance 
Review meant to improve the functioning of the bureaucracy. ) 

All claimed familiarity with the work, and most supported its 
views to one degree or another. Having said that, careerists 


33 For a good, though very one-sided discussion of the battles 
between systems analysts and traditional military types in the 
1960s defense establishment, see Summers (1982). 


74 See Osborne and Gaebler (1992) and Barzelay (1992). Fora 
good critique of the reinventing movement, along with a number of 
more thought out and enduring proposals, see the recent Brookings 
paperback by Dilulio, Garvey, and Kettl (1993). 
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varied in their views about the NPR. Pentagon careerists were 
generally least supportive of the movement, indeed none was 
really enthusiastic about it. Domestic careerists were more 
variable, though many in both groups were plainly skeptical that 
it could really reinvent government rather than becoming just 
another reorganization: 


Every year it’s the same thing. We move forces and change 
their names. Then two years later we move them back and 
change their names to something else. That’s all we ever 
do, rename and reorganize, rename and reorganize. 

a Pentagon careerist 


I am afraid that Cisneros might fall into the trap that 
nearly all new people fall into. To reorganize and shift 
boxes around and then go and reinvent goals. 

a HUD SES 


Others noted that many of the works that the Vice-President’s NPR 
were based on are themselves open to question. Reinventing 
Government itself is repetitive, inconsistent, and cliche ridden. 
some of its alleged successes might actually be public relations 
rather than real, and anyway, most of its lessons are from state 
and local governments active in service delivery, not national 
governments trying to achieve often nebulous or controversial 
goals using uncertain technologies. Further, several careerists 
pointed out that the NPR was simply a sort of TQM (total quality 
Management). Nearly all bureaucrats professed to like TQM, 
though many thought it had been "bastardized" in its 
applications. Further, since TQM took years to show results, few 
thought that the Clinton Administration would have the staying 
power to implement it, though some bureaucrats might. One felt 
that the GAO could also play such a role---OMB was too small and 
too focussed on budget numbers rather than management practice. 
(This is something which current OMB Deputy Director and longtime 
FOB Phil Leder proposes to change.) Many feared that the NPR 
would be too focussed on the budget ("numbers driven") rather 
than on government performance, just as the Grace Commission had 
been. Many equated the NPR with the much hated Grace Commission, 
though a few pointed out that unlike Grace the NPR invited the 
participation of civil servants and attacked government 
procedures, not government employees. As suggested above, some 
also feared that empowering lower level careerists was really a 
way to disempower the SES, since, as noted above, some Clinton 
appointees thought the SES too Republican. Interestingly, one 
former Bush appointee felt that the NPR was not being taken 
seriously, for in the official’s former agency the person running 
the effort was a young GM-13 who had been working in government 
less than four years. Yet a career SES in a different agency saw 
it differently, suggesting that such moves reflected a distrust 
of the SES: 


The teams and task forces do not always have senior people, 
but that doesn’t mean they aren’t being taken seriously. I 
am on this agency’s team for , but the person leading 
it is a GS-13. Out of a dozen teams in this agency, maybe 
one has an SESer heading it. 


Notably, some career SES felt that such views reflected paranoia 
on the part of SESers who didn’t want to share their power with 
lower level careerists. Perhaps most notably, one high level 
Labor SES praised Secretary Reich for inviting a mix of lower 
level and upper level officials, career and noncareer to a 
Reinventing Retreat at Howard University in the first months of 
the administration. (Mentioned above.) The official felt that 
this set the right tone for the movement. 


Perhaps the best summary of all these concerns came from a 
high level HUD careerist active in the NPR movement, an official 
who supported the movement and thought that in the long run it 
would lead to some improvement : 


To the extent that you read a lot about the Reinventing 
initiative in the papers, I have to wonder just what kind of 
organizational change can be done in three and a half years 
as opposed to seven and a half or eleven and a half or 
whatever. How much are our organizations susceptible to 
change? How much change can occur in one sweep? I think, 
especially early in an administration, with the pressure for 
a few wins, you have to ask, is it all externally driven? 
OMB bottom line oriented? Or is it bigger than that? I 
think that’s part and parcel of the concerns people have. 
Most folks are coming off a twelve year hitch in which any 
management changes were just one way...How susceptible are 
we now to all that new management theory? Osborne, 
Barzelay, Davenport, all of that? How will it work? We’re 
not sure, but all of these guys are making good money on 
book sales...I’ve never seen a period when more academic 
treatments of the bureaucracy have come out and been read by 
the bureaucrats. Your guys are doing pretty well, and I 
think there might be some improvement in the bureaucracy 
because of it, but how much is the question. 


Other careerists pointed out that while Reinventing was a good 
idea, civil service unions would probably block many significant 
changes: 


I think the unions will be the biggest opponent, because the 
overall thrust is to empower managers, and if you’re going 
to give more flexibility to managers the unions are going to 
be very concerned about that. That’s a little ironic, 
because if you give a lot of authority to managers it might 
actually make unions more powerful because then there will 
really be issues to negotiate over. Right now you can’t 
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negotiate because everything is codified. 


Others, particularly former Bush appointees, were convinced that 
Congress would block even the smallest changes. One recalled 
bitterly how his efforts to move six people from an underworked 
part of the agency to an overworked area (with the agreement of 
all concerned) was vetoed by a Senate staffer on an ego trip (or 
perhaps reacting to moves in the past which were less benign in 
nature). One journalist pointed out that empowering bureaucrats 
would probably change back to over-regulating them as soon as the 
first bureaucrat made a mistake or offended a constituent. 


Despite the many concerns, it is fair to see that there is a 
constituency for the NPR in the bureaucracy. Most careerists 
feel that at least parts of the reinventing initiative can and 
should be adopted to their agencies. With the sole exception of 
personnel specialists*®*, practically everyone hates the rigid 
budget, pay, personnel, and contracting rules that run 
government, just as practically everyone hates such "support" 
agencies as GSA and OPM. (Even one GSA employee suggested that 
the two agencies would work better if they had to bid for their 
work from other agencies, who could instead do the work in-house 
or with outside contractors if they chose to.) Perhaps most 
typically, careerists tend to latch onto to certain reforms that 
clearly make sense in the context of their experience. Notably, 
the NPR is not the Grace Commission. Nearly all of the 200 
officials detailed full time to the project are career civil 
servants, with hundreds more working in agency level teams and 
thousands more contributing ideas. Further, many agencies, 
including EPA, IRS, HRSA, the Department of Agriculture, and the 
Forest Service reinvented themselves in the 1980’s or are in the 
process of doing so now. Indeed, one HRSA careerist recalled 
that two years after a fairly drastic early 1980’s reorganization 
and staff cutback, the agency actually worked better and morale 
improved, though conditions during the cutback were traumatic. 


Clearly, the NPR will not revolutionize government, and most 
of its improvements will take years to implement and evaluate. 
Yet I think it likely that there will be improvements in the long 
run, though not anything like the cost-savings anticipated some 
anticipate.*® 


°° Two OPM careerists noted that in their agency only the 


personnel specialists seemed displeased when OPM Director King 
railed against the absurdity of current personnel rules. 

°° President Clinton told journalists Fred Barnes and Ben 
Wattenberg in May that he expected the NPR to save $35 billion 
annually. Whether this is just politics or the President actually 
believes it is uncertain. 
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Conclusion: Plus Ca Change, Plus Ca Meme Chose 


All in all, despite all the complaints, the bureaucracy 
continues on and political administrations make essentially 
incremental changes. Even in the heyday of the so-called "spoils 
system" of the 1800s, the turnover in administrative positions 
after party change was typically only in the 15% range, with 
practically no turnover in positions requiring expertise. Why 
hasn’t political leadership done more to bureaucrats? In part 
this is because civil service laws really do protect government 
employees, but this may be less important than generally thought. 
Executive branch politicians usually come into office knowing 
little about how to manage government. By the time an incoming 
administration gets its act sufficiently together to politicize 
the bureaucracy, the politicians have realized that most 
bureaucrats just want to do a good job no matter the partisan 
makeup of the administration. (And when this is not the case, 
the bureaucrats are likely to have the support of outside power 
sources which demanded respect.) Over the course of an 
administration bureaucrats make themselves indispensable, and are 
then safe from retaliation. 


The Next Steps 


This project was never intended to be more than an 


impressionistic account of the Clinton transition in the civil 
service. The next step will be a massive survey of the career 
SES and GM-15’s in 18 agencies to be conducted in November 1993. 
The forthcoming study will ask careerists to compare this 
transition to the 1989 versions in their agencies and to test 
some of the propositions suggested here about the actions of 
incoming and outgoing officials. 


Appendix A. Interviews 


All interviews were in 1993, and all are in-person unless 
otherwise noted. Interviews included 35 current or former career 
civil servants, including 27 at high (GM-15 or SES) levels: eight 
were in foreign policy-defense agencies (seven high-level); seven 
in social welfare agencies (six high-level); seven in regulatory 
agencies (four); and 13 in other domestic agencies (10). In 
addition, six former Reagan or Bush political appointees were 
interviewed, as well as a number of military officers, think 
tankers, academics, and journalists. 
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1. A former Bush domestic appointee, February 2; follow-up on 
February 16. 
2. A former Reagan Administration defense appointee, February 3; 
follow-up June 2. 
SEA officer February 3; follow-up May 13. 


3 
4. Phone interview with a HUD career SES, February 19. 
5. National Park Service career SES, February 23. 
6. Heritage Foundation analyst, March 1. 
7. Navy officer, March 4. 
8. EPA career SES, March 11; phone follow-up August 13. 
9. Public administration/political science academic and former 
New Deal political appointee, early March, exact date not 
recorded. 
10. Phone interview with former military officer and current 
academic, March 15. 
Army officer, March 15. 
Air Force civilian careerist, March 18, follow-up on May 6 
periodic follow-ups thereafter. 
Phone interview with NSF career SES, March 25. 
Former Bush domestic appointee, March 29. 
IRS career SES, March 29, phone follow-up on August 9. 
A Transportation Dept. career SES, April 7. 
Agriculture Dept, career SES, April 8. 
Phone interview with OSD career SES, April 15. 
NAPA analyst, April 15. 
Air Force career officer, April 15. 
Think tank member and former foreign policy/defense career 
bureaucrat, April 20. 
Defense analyst and former military officer, April 21. 
RTC career executive, April 21, with follow-ups later. 
Public Administration academic, April 29. 
HRSA high level careerist, exact date not recorded. 
Former Reagan domestic appointee, May 4. 
GSA career SES, May 6. 
Marine career officer, May 7. 
OSD career SES, May 9. 
Washington journalist, May 13. 
NSF high level careerist, May 18. 
OPM careerist, May 20. 
OPM careerist, May 20. 
HUD high level careerist, May 21. 
Air Force career SES, June 3, follow-up on 
Public Administration academic and former careerist, June 4. 
Commerce Dept. career SES, June 9. 
SEA officer, June 10. 
Phone interview with OSD career SES, early June, exact date 
recorded. 
NHTSA career SES, June 11. 
Heritage Foundation analyst, June 16. 
Phone interview, U.S. Army career SES, June 21. 
Former Bush domestic appointee, June 22. 
Political Science academic, June 23 
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Washington Journalist, June 24. 

Phone interview with EPA careerist, July 2. 

HHS career SES, July 15. 

Phone interview with OSD high level careerist, July 28. 
Phone interview with PBGC careerist, August 1. 

Former Bush domestic appointee, August 3. 

Phone interview with HUD careerist, August 4. 

Phone interview with OMB careerist, August 9. 

Phone interview with PBGC careerist, August 10. 

Phone interview with HUD executive level careerist, August 


Phone interview with Labor Dept. career SES, August 16. 


Appendix B. Interview Questions 


Interviews varied, but I tried to follow roughly the 
following script for career civil servants. I asked former 
appointees similar questions, as well as questions about how 
their views of the career civil service changed during their time 
in office. 


1. Within your agency, how would you compare this transition to 
1989 or 1981 in terms of career-noncareer relations? How about 
in terms of policy change? In terms of speed? 


2. Did the Bush Administration attempt to blanket any of its 
appointees into career positions over the past year or so? Did 
the outgoing appointees attempt to speed up any of their 
policies, or to the contrary, did they try to slow down to leave 
some key decisions for the next administration? Did the Clinton 
Administration use any holdovers in your agency? 


3. Some feel that career civil servants have to take the 
initiative in career-noncareer relations by asking to give 
briefings, hold meetings, and so on, because the appointees are 
likely to come in distrusting the bureaucracy. Others think that 
that sort of proactive move could threaten the neutrality of the 
Civil service. Do you have any thoughts on that? 


4. What would you do to improve presidential transitions in the 
bureaucracy? 


5. Do you think that any of the Reinventing Government style 
reforms are relevant to your agency? 


6. What other questions should I be asking? 


45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 
50. 

52. 

53. 

54. 
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INTRODUCTION 


While the context in which economic development policies are formulated is invariably 
determined by external influences, such as changes in the national economic base, federal and 
state or international competition, a community’s development is not determined by outside 
forces alone (Gittell 1992; Marbach 1993). Local inputs can effect the course of local 
development. This paper examines the way in which such local inputs are influenced by a 
community’s geo-historical location. It then examines the types of inputs or responses most 
likely to give the community the greatest control over its eonomic development future. 


The future of economic development in any civil community will be greatly influenced 
by its geo-historical location. This multi-dimensional concept of location holds that communities 
are not only located within larger political systems, but also in a particular segment of time and 
at a specific point in space (Elazar 1970). At any given moment the geo-historical location of 
a community defines the limits imposed or opportunities afforded by the external forces that 
constitute its larger environment. By fully understanding "where" a community is and how it 
has arrived at that point, an investigator can better analyze and explain the community’s pattern 
of responses. 


GEOHISTORICAL LOCATION 


The spatial component of geo-historical location is the most obvious and familiar. It 
refers to the physical or geographical position of a community. All localities are located 
somewhere, but where that somewhere is can have a profound impact upon the number and 
types of choices available to a community, especially its economic development options. Initial 
growth patterns or limits are shaped by the geological characteristics surrounding the 
community. Climate and access to transportation corridors are also factors that must be included 
in any assessment of spatial location. 


In the past, the physical landscape often dictated the type of transportation available to 
a community, and whether or not it’s industries and business would serve regional or national 
markets. Today, advances in transportation technology have effectively changed these original 
spatial relationships by reducing distances, thereby, giving virtually every community access in 
some way or another, to national and international markets. With each technological advance 
in transportation, a new class of community has adapted or been created to take advantage of 
this new spatial relationship, while another class has lost its preferential position. The most 
salient recent example of how changes in spatial location can affect the fortunes of communities 
is the ascendancy of the Sunbelt. In the span of a few decades the relative advantage enjoyed 
by the cities of the Northeast and Midwest had shifted to the South and West. Leaders in the 
communities of both regions have been confronted with a series of challenges, in the Frostbelt 
those associated with decline while the Sunbelt those caused by rapid growth, which were caused 
by this shift in their spatial relationship with the rest of the nation. This is one example of how 
spatial location can limit or expand the possible options available to decision-makers. 


Perhaps an even more important locational dimension is the temporal one. The period 
when a community was founded and the circumstances surrounding that event invariably provide 


a base upon which the community’s subsequent development is based. From this starting point, 
the mere passage of time will either limit or expand the types of responses available to a 
community’s leadership. Often these individuals are bound by the traditions and culture of the 
community. Their actions and decisions must fit within some range of acceptable alternatives 
imposed by the community’s past, thus new or novel opportunities which do not fit into existing 
patterns of action or activities may be lost. On the other hand, time may also serve to expand 
the number of options available to policy-makers. The introduction of new technologies, the 
spread of new ideas and the creation of new opportunities might make options available that did 
not exist even a few years ago. Progressive communities, with a history of innovation are likely 
to benefit from such innovations. 


The temporal nature of location is most influenced by the economic opportunity 
frontier.! The most recent manifestation of this phenomenon is more commonly referred to 
as economic restructuring (Beauregard 1989; Kephart 1991). As implied by the term 
restructuring, the United States is presently in a transitional stage in which a new economic 
opportunity frontier is emerging. Gottdiener (1991:1) implicitly recognizes and succinctly 
summarizes this new frontier in the following observation: 


Since the 1970s, urban areas in the United States...have been subjected to a series of 
unprecedented changes. Two of the most fundamental involve, on the one hand, the 
restructuring of the economic base and the shift from mass industrial production to high 
technology manufacturing and information processing, and on the other, demographic 
diffusion of population on a massive scale across metropolitan regions. These deep-level 
transformations have affected, in turn, the very nature of the urban experience. 


Gottdiener recognizes two fundamental elements of the economic opportunity frontier, 
namely, the cybernetic or technological advances which have caused the restructuring of the 
economic base, and the resulting population deconcentration made possible by the mobility 
provided by this same technology. 


Observers of the new frontier note that one of the key elements influencing the pace of 
frontier development is technological advances. As one author notes, "more than any other 
factor, the pace and shape of technological innovation has given urban development its rate and 
direction" (Peterson 1985). In order to fully understand the temporal position that a community 


' The term "economic opportunity frontier" is derived from Daniel J. Elazar’s theory which 
describes American political development as a succession of frontiers first identified by 
Frederick Jackson Turner. (1893) in his essay "The Significance of the Frontier in American 
History." According to Elazar, the United States has experienced a series of three succeeding 
frontier periods and is poised to enter into a fourth. The effort to settle "untamed spaces", first 
the wilderness then urban spaces followed by suburbia, releases a creative and productive 
dynamic that eventually changes the social, economic and political character of the nation. See 
Elazar, Cities of the Prairie. pp. 23-44. 
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presently occupies, three factors must be considered. The first is the nature of the national 
economic base that was dominant at the time of settlement. The community’s immediate and 
lasting relationship to both the land and the existing transportation corridors are determined by 
the economic opportunity frontier that marks its establishment. For instance, communities 
founded when America was an agrarian nation and depended on horse-drawn wagons or canals 
for internal transportation, may have been bypassed by the railroads when the country 
industrialized. These bypassed communities became the fabled "ghost towns” of the American 
West. Likewise those communities built around railroad depots may have been adversely 
affected by the development of the air transportation industry, if a regional airport was not built 
nearby. 


The second element needed to understand the present position of a community involves 
the specific circumstances surrounding the community’s founding or incorporation. In this sense 
a community may have been established for any number of social, political or economic reasons. 
It may have been the marketplace designed for the conduct of commerce, or it may have been 
the seat of county or state government and home to state and local political institutions and 
structures. Alternately, the community may have been established primarily as a place of 
residence, a "bedroom community," providing homes to workers in nearby communities. 
Whatever the initial purpose, the physical structure, layout and infrastructure will be designed 
around the institutions that fulfill this function. The future direction of development will be 
influenced and limited by this initial design. 


The final factor is the impact that subsequent economic opportunity frontiers have had 
upon the community. This factor measures the community’s successful and unsuccessful 
responses to major locational shifts. These responses determine whether the community 
flourishes or is relegated to "backwater" status. The original function that a community 
performed will impose some constraints upon its ability to respond as old economic opportunity 
frontiers close and new ones emerge. When successful, these responses will be grafted onto or 
will replace the existing structures and will eventually enhance the community’s overall quality 
of life. 


As implied by these three factors, the effects of changes in a community’s geo-historical 
location are cumulative and become fundamental elements in determining its pattern of responses 
which are a reflection of the norms and values of the community (Elazar 1970). This 
cumulative pattern determines the ability of a community to influence the course of local 
development by directing and shaping the policies implemented, the individuals chosen to lead, 
and the structure of the institutions created. The pattern formed is 


The relationship between the spatial and temporal dimensions of location is dynamic and 
changes with the passage of time. This is becoming especially true in an era when new 
generations of technology are being developed and are replacing previous ones at an ever 
quickening pace. In light of this, the dynamics of locational change affect every community’s 
position in virtually every human generation. This poses an enormous challenge for local policy- 
makers who are charged with maintaining the community’s quality of life. 


LOCATION AND DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


Since the promotion of economic development is one of the most important methods for 
maintaining or enhancing a community’s quality .of life, local policy-makers must seek to 
formulate policies that encourage the development, attraction or expansion of business and 
industry in order to provide their community with jobs and income for its residents, increased 
commercial investment and an expanded tax base. Yet, it would be a mistake to assume that 
the promotion of economic development is the raison d’etre of local government. Rather, 
development policy is a reflection of local norms and values that serve to provide the community 
with the wherewithal to maintain and/or enhance the quality of life that its residents desire. 
Viewed from this perspective, economic development policies are a means serving the 
community’s larger ends, limited by its geo-historical location. 


Local development policies are usually formed incrementally, initially based on the 
simple economic theory that more jobs are good and less jobs are bad (Beaumont and Hovey 
1985). This notion, which was widespread in the 1970s and 1980s led to increased competition 
among regions, states and localities and has intensified the urgency felt by local officials in 
designing successful development programs. This has led to the perception that localities must 
provide incentives that will make their communities more appealing to businesses that are in the 
process of making locational decisions. Policy success or failure is generally measured by the 
firm’s decision to locate in the area. It is assumed that the costs incurred in any attraction effort 
will be offset by increased tax levies on the new economic activities (Rubin and Zorn 1985). 
However, this perspective of economic development is short-sighted. It results in "smokestack 
chasing" policies that rarely result in any long-term benefit for the community (Premus 1986). 
A more rational approach to formulating developmental policies is one that accounts for a 
community’s geo-historical location. The limits or opportunities offered by location are not 
always evident, and local policy-makers may take no steps at all in responding to them. When 
there is an impending need for some response, usually because there is some threat to the quality 
of life, these policy-makers, in one way or another, often opt to implement tactics that are "tried 
and true” and have been successful either in the past or in other communities. They fail to take 
their own unique locational position into consideration. More enlightened leaders will attempt 
to design policies in ways that respond to current locational realities. Finally, communities led 
by farsighted leadership will promote policies or institutional changes that take the community’s 
future location into consideration and are aimed at influencing the direction of that course. 


An Economic Development Agency survey of local economic development policies 
enacted by communities in the United States indicated that most have been made without regard 
to their unique geo-historical location. In this sense they are "generic" policies which have been 
implemented in many other communities and have enjoyed varying degrees of success. When 
such policies are successful, it is almost as much due to chance as it is to the soundness of the 
policy. Simply put, when locational factors are favorable or violate local norms, then such 
generic policies have a good chance of succeeding; if the policies or responses are not suited to 
the community’s location, they will usually fail. 
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In general, conventional responses that fail to consider locational realities are not likely 
to guarantee the community’s future position, nor the quality of life expected by its citizens. 
Location-specific responses are designed to take advantage of the community’s current geo- 
historical position and improve or guarantee the community’s immediate quality of life. 
Anticipated-location responses are long term in nature and anticipate the community’s future 
location by devising strategies to maximize any temporal or spatial advantages that may result 
from changes in any external variable. Because of the inherent risks involved in predicting 
future location, these are the most difficult types of responses to implement. 


Conventional Responses 


Traditional development activity has emphasized job-creating and job-preserving 
programs, often targeting specific industries. This policy may be misleading and may result in 
a community ignoring valuable investments in targeted industries (Vaughan and Pollard 1986). 
The inadequacy of conventional or traditional policies has led Albert Shapero (1984:13) to 
conclude that "the goals of economic development at the local level must go beyond "increased 
jobs and income.’" 


One of the most common development efforts undertaken by many communities has been 
the revitalization of central business districts. The record for such revitalization efforts has been 
mixed. As the Urban Land Institute (1984:92-93) reports, those interested in attempting 
downtown retail development have only four realistic alternatives from which to choose. 


Community values and history will also have a significant impact on the type of project that is 
likely to be chosen. If this preference is unrealistic, the project’s success will be in doubt. The 
community needs to approach any such effort with its eyes wide open, realistically assessing its 
ability to support such a project. Ultimately, the size or buying power of the market served will 
be the factor that will determine the success or failure of such a project. 


Another conventional economic development tool employed by these communities has 
been enterprise zones. Due to variations among the zones created by the different state 
governments, it remains difficult to assess the degree to which enterprise zones have been the 
determining factor in any firm’s relocation decision. In addition, it’s highly unlikely that the 
establishment of enterprise zone alone will be cost-effective for many states and communities 
(Ledebur and Hamilton 1986). 


The Directory of Incentives for Business Investment and Development in the United States 
(1991) offers a comprehensive listing of the devices states and communities have created to 
stimulate economic development. These tools or programs are divided into three broad 
categories financial incentives; basic business taxes; and tax exemptions, deductions and special 
treatments. Many of these programs such as grants, loans, interest subsidies, tax incentives and 
most forms of non-financial assistance do not account for a community’s unique geohistorical 
location. As a result, they have enjoyed only limited success (Matz and Ledebur 1986). In 
order to take advantage of the factors that make each community unique, locational variables 
must be recognized and manipulated. 
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Location-Specific Response 


When community leaders have been cognizant of locational factors, including past 
response patterns, and have enacted policies designed around these constraints, they have 
enjoyed a greater degree of success. Economist might argue that communities pursuing such 
policies are merely making use of their comparative advantage emphasizing one or more of the 
following elements: natural resources, labor force, geography, transportation corridors, business 
climate, quality of life or access to markets (Premus 1986; Davis 1989). Perhaps this is indeed 
the case, however, such policies are likely to enjoy a greater measure of success only if they fall 
within the range of acceptable. 


In the 1980s, attracting tourism has become one of the most popular examples of this 
response (Davis 1989). The type of employment created by the tourism industry is usually low- 
paying, service-oriented. These jobs are often a poor substitute for the highly skilled, high- 
paying manufacturing jobs they are replacing. In addition, regional competition has begun to 
reduce the profitability of such operations. 


A second type of response that considers location has been annexation. Recent uses of 
annexation power have been designed to take advantage of economic development opportunities 
that emerge outside a city’s limit. The impact of this growth has allowed a number of 
communities to forestall facing any significant degree of fiscal stress at least temporarily. 


The use of certain types of grants can also be location-specific. Pennsylvania for 
instance, offers state money for development or conservation projects that deal with coal 
products (Directory 1991). Direct loans targeted at specific industries or geographic areas are 
another financial device that fits into this category. 


Policies designed to improve a community’s infrastructure are also location-specific. 
These efforts might be aimed at improving the local business climate by providing improvements 
in street, sewer or water facilities or upgrading utility services. The other aim of infrastructure 
development programs might be enhancing the quality of life in the community. Such projects 
serve essentially as attraction or retention policies aimed at employees. 


Anticipated-Locational Responses 


This class of community response requires farsighted leadership that enjoys substantial 
popular support and often will entail multiple levels of intergovernmental cooperation. Levy’s 
(1990;25) advice that policy-makers understand "the main current of economic change... to 
distinguish between the inevitable, the possible and the desirable-but-impossible," encapsulates 
the essence of these responses. Recognition of the communities location by its leaders is often 
the determining factor in the ultimate success or failure of such policies (Hill 1988). 
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The goal of anticipated-locational responses is to ensure the future ability of the 
community to meet the quality of life standards expected by its citizens. This usually means that 
the community must enjoy an extended period of economic prosperity. This type of success is 
difficult to achieve. Rather than engage in a guessing game trying to identify the industries most 
likely to succeed and develop in the emerging economic opportunity frontier, policy-makers may 
be better served by first developing a local business climate that encourages the development of 
an entrepreneurial environment. Such policies should focus on the entrepreneurial process, 
encouraging innovation and risk-taking by businesses of all sizes (Vaughan and Pollard 1986). 
This entrepreneurial environment should provide firms access to financial institutions, reward 
risk and remove regulatory barriers, creating a process that allows opportunities to be discovered 
and exploited. The advantage of these types of policies are the promotion of diversification, the 
reduction of the local tax burden and the shifting of risk from the community to entrepreneurs. 


While it entails many risks and may exclude other potential areas of development, policy- 
makers assessing the long-term prospects for development should consider employing the 
following institutions and instruments when devising a comprehensive economic development 
plan, if such policies are consistent with the community’s pattern of responses. 


The first includes local educational institutions. In the emerging economic opportunity 
frontier, knowledge-intensive industries will make up the economic base. Education will remain 
the principal vehicle for individual economic and social advancement. Communities that design 
their primary and secondary educational systems to produce individuals with the new learning 
skills required to compete and succeed in this frontier are likely to attract employers and citizens 
capable of supporting and enhancing the community’s quality of life. 


Redesigning the curriculum of the school districts serving a civil community is no small 
feat. Entrenched interests including teachers, administrators and parents groups must be made 
to work together if such a program is to succeed. In addition, the existence of independent 
school boards will complicate the task of coordinating such policies intergovernmentally. The 
community must also be prepared to provide the resources necessary to create such curriculums, 
including the latest technological and pedagogical advances. Local policy-makers will be forced 
to spend a great deal of political capital in creating and maintaining such a coalition with very 
little immediate return for such an investment. Policy-makers, facing re-election every two or 
four years or review by local legislatures, have little incentive to pursue such long term policies. 


These institutions will provide the capital, specifically knowledge, that will drive the 
industries of this emerging frontier. University will offer the opportunity for communities to 
develop home-grown industries (Davis 1989). 


The second institution which policy-makers will want to include is the research 
university. The location of a research university is a decision that is usually made by the state 
legislature. For most states this decision was made early in their histories, or during the periods 
of economic prosperity that followed World War II and in the 1960s. Today, the amount of 
resources necessary to establish such an institution are prohibitive. Therefore, those 
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communities without such institutions will be forced to search for alternative mechanisms to 
prosper in the emerging economic opportunity frontier. 

The Office of Technology Assessment (1984:121) has identified as "Bootstrap 
communities" those which do not possess a research university but instead have relied on "low 
operating costs and attractive living environments to attract the expansion plants of high- 
technology companies." When a number of these plants locate in an area, a pool of skilled labor 
develops upon which a more sophisticated operation can be built. If sufficient demand for 
advanced training is created, these communities may be awarded branch campuses or receive 
improvement in existing institution. 


A third device is the establishment of a venture capital fund. Such a fund might be 
targeted at the type of companies that are on the cutting edge of various technologies, but do not 
have the stability to raise capital through conventional means. Venture capital funds encourage 
entrepreneurship and offer the possibility that a community may become home to the next Apple 
computer. 


The establishment of such funds by governments is a relatively recent phenomenon and 
has taken on many forms (Matz and Ledebur 1986). Resulting capital gains and loan repayments 
can be used to capitalize additional investments. Both the Office of Technology Assessment 
(1984:124) and Levy (1990:125) warn that such funds are not for every community requiring 
either a high-technology base or an entrepreneurial environment. 


For communities unable or unwilling to create a venture capital fund the establishment 
of a highly-specialized small business incubator designed to support the start up of "high tech" 
companies might be more appropriate. Through these incubators entrepreneurs can be 
encouraged to develop their ideas and products. If they are successful, the community benefits 
from increased employment and the tax revenues associated with it. 


Both of these alternatives, venture capital funds and business incubators, can be enacted 
unilaterally by a community. The downside to these policies is the mobility of capital; once 
established a company might leave the community. Obviously, therefore, this is no guarantee 
that these instruments will succeed in the long term. Policy-makers might remedy this by 
securing guarantees from firms receiving either form of assistance. 


A final strategy that policy-makers might pursue is political. As the new economic 
opportunity frontier emerges and develops, it is likely that new transportation technologies will 
be developed or that existing transportation corridors will be expanded. When this occurs, local 
policy-makers will be pitted against one another in a competition to be designated as a hub or 
depot along such corridors. Examples of such possibilities include the expansion of air travel 
and the building of new international airports such as the proposed third Chicago area airport, 
or the development of a very rapid trains system that will link metropolitan areas. 


In order to receive designation as a site that will benefit from future technological 
developments, a community will need to launch a successful lobbying campaign to convince the 
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state, regional or federal government agency that will be authorized to administer such a 
program. In addition, the expensive nature of these technologies make it unlikely that more than 
only a few communities will be selected. In light of this, all the significant actors in a civil 
community will be required to work together for this common purpose. 


In the final analysis, anticipated-locational responses are the most difficult and most risky 
type of decisions that a community might pursue. In the long run, however, these will probably 
be the type of responses required to secure a community’s future. While no community can 
guarantee its future, it can significantly influence that future by adopting appropriate responses 
that anticipate and, if possible, influence its future geohistorical location. An unerstanding of 
previous patterns of responses will aid policy-makers in making such decision. In this way, 
contrary to some of the conventional perceptions, communities can assert some degree of control 
over their fate. 
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To an observer of the contemporary world it might seem obvious that social 


movements and revolutions are, first and foremost, political phenomenon. In light of the 


momentous changes wrought by the Velvet Revolutions of 1988-89 and the myriad nationalist 
movements currently operating throughout the former Warsaw Pact countries, it would seem 
the height of folly to deny political status and significance to social movements and 
revolutions. And yet, barely twenty years ago, the prevailing academic view did just that. 
Reflecting the conceptual dominance of the collective behavior perspective, social movements 
were seen as, at best, a form of "pre-political" behavior; as warnings to those in power of 
emergent strains in society (Smelser, 1963). Accordingly, movements were depicted as more 
ephemeral and expressive than enduring and instrumental. Indeed, on the issue of 
rationality, the classic movement theorists were quite explicit. Movements were motivated 
more by a need to cope with the psychological stresses occasioned by "strain" than by the 
straightforward pursuit of political/material ends. Given this view, social movements were 
left, in William Gamson’s paraphrase of the traditional view, to "the social psychologist 
whose intellectual tools prepare him to better understand the irrational” (1990: 133). So it 
was that sociologists (and the occasional psychologist) came to dominate the study of social 
movements, while their brethren in political science eschewed the subject matter. 

The 1970s, however, were witness to a significant paradigm shift in the study of 
social movements and revolutions. Fueled by the turbulence of the 1960s and 70s, scholars 
such as Peter Eisinger (1973), Charles Tilly (1978), William Gamson (1990), and John 
McCarthy and Mayer Zald (1973; 1977), rejected the classical collective behavior 


perspective in favor of a more explicitly political view of social movements. At the heart of 
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the emerging "resource mobilization" and "political process" perspectives was the assumption 


of a close connection between institutionalized politics and the ebb and flow of social protest. 
This close connection was reflected in both the dynamics of collective action and the 
historical origins of the "modern social movement form." 

Regarding the dynamics of collective action, the argument was straightforward. 
Social movements and revolutions were thought to emerge and develop in response to 
changes that rendered institutionalized political systems increasingly vulnerable or receptive 
to challenge (McAdam, 1982; Tilly, 1978). As Peter Eisinger argued, "protest signifies 
changes not only among previously quiescent or conventionally oriented groups but also in 
the political system itself" (1973: 28). Thus, a close causal relationship was posited between 
institutionalized and movement politics. 

Just as important to the emerging "resource mobilization" and "political process" 
perspectives on social movements was the fundamental assertion that what we know as the 
modern social movement form arose historically in response to the emergence of the modern 
nation state (Tilly, et. al., 1975; Tilly, 1978). The centralization of power in the emerging 
national state and its legitimation of a public civic culture gave rise to new forms of interest 
aggregation and articulation to replace the private corporatist forms characteristic of the 
ancien regime (Sewell, 1990; Tarrow, 1994). So movements/revolutions were not simply 
linked dynamically, but historically, to systems of institutionalized power. 

We concur in this latter argument and think it has important implications for thinking 
about the consequences that are likely to follow from the new transnational forms of 


governance that appear to be emerging today. Though by no means the only example of this 
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trend, we will nonetheless focus our attention on the emerging European Community and the 


EC process more generally. This restricted focus owes both to space constraints and to the 
limits of our expertise. We simply know the EC case better than any other contemporary 
example of the broader trend we seek to understand. 

Our general argument is straightforward: to the extent that European integration 
results in the replacement, or, more likely, the decline in the importance of the nation state 
as the exclusive seat of formal political power, we can expect attendant changes in those 
forms of interest aggregation/articulation historically linked to the state. In addition to the 
modern social movement, these forms would include political parties, trade unions, and 
public interest lobbies. We will confine ourselves to the social movement, hoping in the 
process to use Tilly’s argument regarding the close connection between forms of contention 
and institutionalized power to speculate about what changes we might expect in the social 
movement form, given various scenarios concerning the outcome of the EC process. But if 
we are to extend and apply Tilly’s argument, we best begin by summarizing it in a bit more 


detail. 


The Emergence of the Modern State and the National Social Movement 


In recent years scholars such as Charles Tilly (1982), William Sewell (1990) and 
Sidney Tarrow (1994) have argued persuasively that what we know as the social movement 
emerged in response to the rise of the modern state. This is not to say that there was little 
or no collective action prior to the emergence of the nation state, only that the form and 


characteristics of that action were very different than those we associate with contemporary 


~ 


social movements and revolutions. 

Under the ancien regime popular protest activity had four defining characteristics. 
First, it tended to be local in origin and scope. So rather than marching on the capital, 
peasants seized local grain stores. Rather than orchestrating national boycotts, the aggrieved 
citizenry drove the local magistrate out of town. Given the decentralized nature of power 
preceding the rise of the national state, it made sense to attack local, rather than national 
targets. More to the point, the "national" did not yet exist in anything like the form we 
know it now. Second, collective action tended to be reactive rather than proactive. Third, it 
was typically spontaneous instead of planned. And finally, popular protests were ephemeral, 
rather than enduring. These last three differences owe primarily to the stark contrast 
between the legitimating accounts on which the ancien regime and modern state rest. 

This raises an interesting point. The geographic locus of institutionalized power may 
determine where collective action takes place, but not the form of that action. The latter is 
more apt to follow from or express the broader legitimating account that undergirds the 
prevailing regime. So in the ancien regime, resting as it did on the notion of divine right, 
groups existed--at least as legitimate entities--only through the good graces of the crown. In 


effect, groups were recognized as legitimate collective actors only through the granting of a 


private charter by the sitting monarch. The idea of a well organized, public opposition 


movement is clearly unthinkable in this context. What monarch worth his or her crown 
would ever think to charter such a group? Given the illegitimacy of organized, public 
dissent, collective action took on a logical and predictable character. It was reactive, more 


or less spontaneous, and generally short lived. 
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The rise of the modern state changed all of this. For one thing the emergence of the 


nation state was associated with a dramatic increase in the degree of centralized governmental 
authority. As the state came to exercise increasing control over more and more aspects of 
daily life, it also came to be seen as the appropriate target of collective efforts to promote or 
resist change in society. So, over time, popular protest took on a more national, rather than 
localized character. 

But that is only half--and arguably the less important half--of the story. For had the 
modern state simply adopted the legitimating ideology of the ancien regime, we might have 
seen a shift in the locus of collective action, but almost certainly no change in its form and 
typical characteristics. But the collapse of the old order not only occasioned a shift in the 
scale and locus of governmental authority, but a thorough discrediting of the ideological 
account on which it rested and the "family" of corporatist groups empowered by that 
account. 

In their place there arose the modern state and the variety of organizational forms-- 
including social movements--so familiar to us today. In turn, this distinctive organizational 
topography reflects the very different legitimating frame that developed apace of the process 
of state formation. Whereas the earlier monarchical states rested on the notion of divine 


right, the modern democratic state governed at the behest "of the people.” This latter 
account legitimated the rise of a public civic culture to replace the privatized system of 
corporatist charters characteristic of the ancien regime. Under the terms of this new system, 


it was not so much groups who survived at the behest of the state as the reverse. The state’s 


claim to legitimate authority depended upon it being seen as a responsible steward vis-a-vis 
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various "client" publics. This sea change encouraged the development of a host of new forms 
of political organization, as a wide variety of groups sought to institutionalize their status as 
legitimate interest groups. One of these new forms was the national social movement, whose 
familiar characteristics continue to express the logic of the system of governance that gave it 
life. In contrast to the earlier forms of contentious action, the modern social movement is 
more likely to be national in scope, proactive in intent, and organized and enduring in 


character. 


The EC Process: Implications for States and Social Movements 


The current process of European integration offers social scientists any number of 
fascinating topics for study. But among the most interesting to us concerns the potential of 
the process to set in motion the same broad transformation in governance structures and 
attendant organizational forms that we now associate with the rise of the modern nation state. 
How likely is this to happen? Clearly, the final outcome of integration is uncertain. 
However, fundamental changes have already taken place, and while their causes are subject 


to debate, the locus of decision making and the direction of change are reasonably clear. In 


this section we will review the character of the emerging European polity and what it implies 


about possible future changes in the spatial character and form of social movements. We 
begin, however, with a brief history of the EC process. 

The European Community was established by six countries, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg, in 1958, in an effort to "lay the 


foundations of an ever closer union among the peoples of Europe." The impetus for the 
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European Community lay chiefly in the experience of World War II and the overriding desire 


to quench, or at least moderate, the intense nationalisms that fueled successive and ever more 
destructive wars among the European powers. The founders of the EC wished to enmesh 
European countries in a web of interdependencies that would encourage the growth of 
supranational loyalties as governments and peoples experienced the benefits of cooperation. 
The post-war decades provided a unique window of political feasibility for this ambition. 
Western Europe was desperately trying to rebuild its economic base, and European 
integration was trumpeted as a pragmatic step in this direction. In the context of the Cold 
War, traditional antagonisms among the old imperial powers of Western Europe diminished 
as their sense of collective vulnerability to the Warsaw Pact grew. In response to these and 
other unique pressures and opportunities, the European Community, as founded in the Treaty 
of Rome, was a mixture of supranational idealism and practical measures for economic 
cooperation. 

The past thirty-five years have been characterized by extended periods of stasis, most 
recently the years of "Eurosclerosis" from De Gaulle’s reassertion of member state veto 
power in 1965 to the early 1980s, punctuated by periods of institutional recasting, as in the 
Single European Act (1986) creating an EC-wide market for goods, labor, and capital, and 
the decision at Maastricht in December 1991 to proceed with monetary union by the year 
1999. Up to the present, the EC has not had a formal constitution; its development has been 
guided by irregular and ad hoc institution building to reap collective benefits in particular 
policy areas. In recent decades the original idealistic component of the EC has been very 


much overshadowed by hard-nosed bargaining among the executives of member states to 
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achieve specific, mostly economic, benefits. 


The question of how one should describe the governance structure of the European 


Community has been the subject of intense debate between those who focus on the 
development of a European capacity for supranational decision making and those who focus 
on member state control of institutional development (Marks, 1993; Caporaso and Keeler, 
1993). The debate is compounded by disagreement about how to explain institutional 
outcomes, and by the implicit assumption on the part of many academic observers of the EC 
that it is more important to explain where the European Community may eventually end up 
than its current political dynamics. 

However, these debates hide substantial agreement about how decision making in the 
European community has actually developed. Virtually all observers agree that national 
states no longer monopolize policy making in a growing number of areas (Schmitter, 1993). 
Decision making is increasingly shared among institutions operating at different levels of 
government, at the subnational and supranational levels as well as the national level. 

Early proponents of the European Community foresaw a polity in which states would 
wither away, but the past three decades have not seen anything of the sort. Member state 
executives have played the decisive role in the treaties and major pieces of legislation that 
specify the outlines of the present structure (Moravscik 1991). Treaties, including above all 
the original Treaty of Rome and the recent Maastricht Accord, actually formalize the 
monopoly of existing states as the recognized legal bodies in the process of institutional 
creation in the EC. 


However, when one shifts from the high politics of treaty making to policy making in 


individual policy areas, the role of national states and their political executives is far less 
sharply defined. Here, one sees diverse policy networks made up of member state 


executives, their civil services, national courts, and other state agencies, including 


subnational governments at various levels, interacting with diverse private or semi-public 


groups and European Community institutions (Mazey and Richardson, 1993b; Nugent, 1991; 
Peters, 1992). Member state institutions are almost never excluded from such networks, and 
they continue to provide most of the key actors in the process of policy implementation. But 
this should not cloud the novelty of the present situation, which is that national political 
institutions no longer monopolize decision making in a number of important fields of policy. 
European Community institutions now influence decision making across most spheres of 
public policy, and they play a role that is as large, or larger, than national institutions in 
regional development, agriculture and agricultural subsidies, capital flows, international 
movement of labor, competition, and the regulation of trade in goods and services. In 
addition, subnational institutions at the regional and local level play an important role in 
diverse areas of policy provision, and in some countries, particularly in Belgium, Spain, and 
Germany, they play a wide-ranging and decisive role in policy formulation. 

The most powerful institution at the EC level remains the Council of Ministers, which 
is dominated by the executives of the member states. But since the Single European Act of 
1986, which ushered in the integrated market, decision making in the Council on a range of 
issues, including the single market itself, has been by qualified majority. The number of 
votes for each state ranges from 10 for the four largest countries (France, Germany, Italy, 


and the United Kingdom) to 2 for smallest, Luxembourg, making a total of 76 votes in all 
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with a minimum of 54 votes necessary for qualified majority. Under this system, decisions 
in the Council are determined by member state executives collectively but not individually, a 
situation that is exquisitely ambiguous -- and frustrating -- for those who wish to pin down 
sovereignty by identifying a final and ultimate source of authority in the EC. 

Alongside the Council are three institutions, the European Commission, the European 
Court of Justice, and the European Parliament, which are more or less independent of 
member states. The Commission, the most powerful supranational institution in the EC, 
serves both as political executive (alongside the Council) and as civil service. The European 
Court of Justice is, by virtue of the principle of primacy, the court of last appeal on 
Community law, and the European Parliament is a legislature whose powers have grown in 
recent years, though they remain small in relation to those of national legislatures. 

The creation of what we have called a multi-level polity has resulted from a 
centripetal process in which decision making has spun away from the national level, both up 


to the European Community and down to subnational governments. The development of the 


EC is, in terms of the locus of authority, a mirror image of that of the development of the 


modern nation state. The overall direction of power redistribution in the process of state- 
building from the thirteenth to the twentieth centuries was towards the center. The 
monopolization of legitimate authority, the creation of a secular hierarchical system of 
justice, the deepening and widening of taxation, all pressed decision making towards the 
national level. This process was greatly intensified with the rise of nationalism across 
Europe and the identification of centralized extraction, provision of welfare, and control of 


various sectors of the economy and society with the interest of the nation as expressed by the 


Given the duration of this development and the movement in some program areas 


towards further centralization--this time at the EC level--it is tempting to see European 


integration as a further step in this process. But the spin-off of decision making away from 
the state over the last three decades has been just as visible in the shift down to the 
subnational level as it is in the shift up to the European level. Governments across western 
Europe have experimented with ways to deconcentrate administration and even decentralize 
decision making to mollify ethno-linguistic minorities, to bring policy provision nearer policy 
receivers, to cushion demands on the state, and to reduce the central tax burden (Keating, 
1988). Over the last three decades Belgium has been transformed from a unitary into a 
federal polity; Italy, France and Spain, previously highly centralized political systems, have 
created a comprehensive layer of regional government; and Greece, and to a more limited 
extent Portugal, have moved tentatively in the same direction, partly in response to the 
financial advantages of participation in the EC’s structural policy. Only Germany, which is a 
federal polity in a culturally homogenous society, has moved steadily in the opposite 
direction. Ireland remains highly centralized, though there are pressures for the creation of 
regional government, and in the United Kingdom Prime Minister Thatcher restricted the 
autonomy of subnational governments and resisted demands for devolution, though these are 
unlikely to dissipate in the future. 

Given the process of institution building in the EC and variations across policy areas, 
one should not expect uniformity of response on the part of social and political groups. No 


uniform structure of political opportunity has developed, or even shows signs of developing. 
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Institution building in the European Community is taking place in the absence of a strong 
legitimating myth or ideology -- indeed, this is one of its most important characteristics. The 
process is an ad hoc one, leading to greater heterogeneity of policy regimes rather than one 
overarching model (Mazey and Richardson, 1993a). 

There is a second reason to expect diversity of response among affected groups which 
is rooted in the way inherited institutions and ideologies constrain a group’s ability to exploit 
changes in its structure of political opportunity. The link between political opportunity and 
movement response is not at all reflexive. To the extent that a movement is wedded to the 
existing political order, i.e. is embedded in a national system of law, a national system of 
membership incentives, or belief structures, etc., so we would expect to find powerful 
sources of resistance to institutional adaption (Krasner 1988). 

Finally, we should emphasize the open-textured quality of the structure of political 


opportunity in the EC. We have observed that the European Community is far from a settled 


and predictable polity. On the contrary, it is currently undergoing dynamic institutional 


transformation. In the absence of a constitution or master plan, the institutions of the 
European polity appear remarkably malleable, and diverse political groups have a 
considerable stake in the character of the institutions that emerge. Hence, many groups are 
not concerned merely to achieve favorable policy outputs within the existing system, but wish 
to influence the course of institutional change. They strive to shape the structure of political 


opportunity, not simply respond to it. 


Trade Unions 
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Trade unions have been profoundly influenced by the European Community and the 


widening of market competition in Europe. However, they have found it very difficult to 
adapt to these new circumstances by building transnational organization to extend their 
national bargaining leverage to the European arena. European integration has restructured 
the political and economic contexts in which unions operate, but the ability of unions to adapt 
to and exploit those opportunities is constrained by their history. 

All trade unions attempt to increase their members’ wages, improve their working 
conditions, broadly understood, and, in recent decades, create a favorable social and political 
context for workers. However, the character of union organization differs greatly across 
western countries. In countries where unions developed gradually since the nineteenth 
century in a relatively non-repressive legal climate, union organization reflects the accretion 
of early craft unions, organized exclusively by occupation, a later and competing layer of 
industrial unions, organized by industry irrespective of occupation, and a subsequent layer of 
general unions, composed of unskilled workers irrespective of occupation or industry. The 
British Trades Union Congress is made up of some one hundred overlapping craft, industrial, 
and general unions, reflecting the accretion and survival of diverse organizations over the 
past two centuries. At the other extreme are union movements that have been purposefully 
created or recreated after some fundamental political disjuncture. German unions were 
reestablished after World War II along straightforward industrial lines. The DGB, the 
principle German union federation, contains just 17 unions with mutually exclusive 
memberships. 


Diverse political and religious cleavages across Western Europe have compounded 
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these organizational contrasts with competing socialist and communist union movements; 
catholic, protestant and nondenominational movements; and unions organized along ethnic 
lines. Finally, there are wide variations in the extent to which white collar and professional 
employees are organized in dominant blue-collar unions or form separate unions. 

The result is a extremely diverse mosaic of organizational forms at every level of 
industrial relations: in the workplace, among individual unions, and among union federations. 
The organizational structure of union movements reflects particular national historical 
trajectories, and given the diversity of historical experience across Western Europe, the study 
of union movements is a study of historically rooted variation (Marks, 1989). 

In addition, union movements have come to depend on national political and legal 
systems to mobilize members, structure collective bargaining, and create opportunities for 
legislation. Unions were deeply affected by the creation of the modern nation state and 
national markets, and as a result they are embedded in distinctly national structures of 
political opportunity. In the nineteenth century and first half of the twentieth century, trade 


unions across Western Europe were transformed from organizations representing workers in 


particular localities and regions to national organizations bargaining routinely with employers 


at the national level. As national product markets developed, unions followed by placing 
their own organizations on a national basis so that they could encompass the supply of 
workers in the relevant product market in order to minimize employers’ fears that by 
acquiescing to union demands they would be undercut by non-unionized employers. 

In this period unions developed intensive political strategies for national political 


influence. Across Western Europe unions came to devote considerable financial and 
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organizational resources to pressure governments to legislate improvements in their members’ 


working lives. Unions formed national federations to coordinate their political efforts and 


most unions have maintained close links to labor or socialist parties. Unions came to pursue 


a dual strategy, pressing their demands for improvements in wages, working conditions, and 
welfare in politics as well as directly in the labor market. 

The relationship between unions and the national state has operated in both directions. 
Not only did unions respond to the development of the modern nation state by nationalizing 
their own organization, but they were also key actors in creating the state by campaigning for 
political inclusion, welfare reforms, and state intervention in the economy. In the process, 
unions became identified with the political system in which they operated. As organizations 
that are extremely sensitive to legal constraints on their ability to organize workers and use 
their labor market power to mount boycotts, strikes, etc., unions in all industrial societies 
have invested immense time and effort in gaining legal rights. Every union movement in 
Western Europe is embedded in a legal system that determines its ability to exercise 
economic muscle, its rules concerning leadership selection, and even more critically, the 
conditions under which it can organize and compel free-riders to join its organization. 

These factors make it very difficult for unions in different countries to coalesce along 
international lines. Yet the costs for unions of not doing so are very great. In the first 
place, unions face a drastic loss of bargaining power vis a vis employers. As labor market 
organizations, changes in the economic environment are as, or more, consequential for 
unions than changes in the political system, and since the mid-1980s the economic structure 


of competition in Western Europe has been profoundly transformed by market integration. 


One result has been that many medium and most large companies in Western Europe have 
placed their organization on a multinational basis and so are able to outflank unions in one 
country by relocating, or threatening to relocate, to another country where the workforce is 
less organized (Streeck, 1992). Another consequence of market integration is that unions 
located in national markets are no longer able to encompass all competing firms, and this 
leaves them vulnerable to the charge that they are responsible for the loss of international 
competitiveness of the firms they organize. To the extent that unions organize in markets 
that are subject to international competition, they are punished if they fail to place their own 
organizations on an transnational basis. 

One way of summarizing the problem for unions is to say that they are less 
organizationally flexible than the firms they bargain with. Firms are based on the organized 


pursuit of material gain, and this logic travels without difficulty across national borders. 


Unions, in contrast, exist by providing a collective good to workers in particular labor 


markets and they are unable to do this appealing directly to individual economic interest. 
Instead they use a variety of incentives, including social norms, ideological appeals, and legal 
inducements, many of which are nationally specific. Unions are nationally rooted in a way 
that is quit alien to the corporation, and as a result they find it far more difficult to develop 
cohesive transnational organization. 

The chief response by unions to European integration has been to establish an 
umbrella organization, the European Trade Union Confederation (ETUC), which 
encompasses union federations in EC and potential EC countries. The ETUC, which was 


formed in 1973, represents 40 federations in 21 countries (the EC-12 plus Austria Cypress, 
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Finland, Iceland, Malta, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey), with a combined 


membership of 44 million workers, accounting for 86 percent of the total unionized 
workforce in those countries (Visser and Ebbinghaus, 1992). 

Given the existence of competing union federations in most of the targeted countries, 
the coverage of the ETUC is impressive and a clear advance on previous international union 
organizations--the socialist European Free Trade Union Confederation, the christian World 


Confederation of Labour, and the communist Comité Permanent--which were exclusive. 


sectional organizations. However, the ETUC is a feeble peak organization. It has just 35 
full time staff, less than a fair sized individual union, let alone a national union federation. 
It is a loose confederation of 61 union federations and confederations, many of which have 
very little power over their own member unions. Because it is so diverse, the ETUC tends 
to take a lowest common denominator position in representing union interests in the 
European Community. 

On some important issues the ETUC is split between unions located in richer 
countries, which push for high uniform wages, benefits, and health and safely regulations, 
and unions in poorer countries, which resist uniform standards because they are aware that 
their comparative economic advantage within the EC lies partly in the lower taxes that 
employers pay in their countries (Lange, 1992). 

The ETUC is far too decentralized to play a constructive role in collective bargaining. 
The chief stumbling block for transnational union organization in particular economic sectors 
is that the coverage and type of unions differ substantially across countries (Visser and 


Ebbinghaus, 1992). In some countries there are several competing unions within one sector 
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or which encompass that sector or parts of it among other economic sectors; in some 
countries the sector is monopolized by one union. There are also wide variations in the 
extent to which white collar workers and managerial staff are unionized and in their type of 
organization. In some sectors they belong to monopolistic industrial unions, in others they 
have their own unions or entirely separate federations. Finally, as noted above, unions in 
different countries are enmeshed in very different legal frameworks covering collective 
bargaining. 

These differences have severely limited the ability of unions to form effective 
transnational organizations. At present there are 15 sector specific European Industry 
Committees in the EC with varying types of membership and coordination, the most effective 


of which are the European Chemical and General Workers’ Union and the Metalworkers’ and 


Miners’ Inter Trade Committee. But no European Industry Committee has been able to press 


employers into formal bargaining at the European level. In most cases employers are able to 
block the possibility of transnational collective bargaining by simply failing to give their own 
transnational organizations sufficient authority over their national constituents, and unions 


lack the coordinated economic muscle to force employers to negotiate at the European level. 


Unions in the EC are trapped between the demise of autonomous national political 
economies which their organizations were built to cope with, and their inability to shape the 
new regimes that are replacing them (Klausen, 1992; Schmitter and Streeck, 1991). The 
social contracts that they shaped in their respective countries have been undermined by 


several forces over which they have little control, including the 1992 Project of market 
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integration. They are outflanked by multinational companies that can threaten to relocate to 


areas beyond their organizational reach. And their efforts to recapture their political and 


economic power at the European level have been resisted both by employers and by some 
member states, above all the UK. The main thrust of European integration so far has been 
in creating a European-wide economic space rather than regulating that space through 
coherent social policies or building strong supranational institutions of European governance. 
Hence, unions are faced not simply with the task of gaining favorable decisions, but with the 
far more exacting challenge of creating institutions to reassert political authority over market 
outcomes. 

The incoherence of unions in the EC severely constrains the possibility of social 
democracy based on institutionalized class compromise as it was practiced in central and 
northern Europe in the decades since World War II. In these countries union movements 
were legitimated and strengthened by the ability of national union federations to exchange 
wage restraint for social, industrial, and welfare reforms. The institutional conditions for 
such exchange are absent in the EC. Not only is a coherent transnational union movement 
absent, but the European polity is extremely fragmented, reflecting diverse member state 
interests and an institutional structure based on a complex distribution of power across the 
European Council, Commission, Court and Parliament. Even if unions were strong and 
united, there is no coherent European government that could engage them in supranational 


bargaining. 


Regional movements 
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The European Community has been viewed as a creation of coherent states wishing to 


achieve particular goals that benefit them individually. This is the approach taken by 
intergovernmentalists, and it is an influential, perhaps the most influential, view of the 
European Community among scholars in the field. It is supported by the fact, as noted 
above, that the member states, or to be more precise, the national executives of member 
states, are the principal participants in the treaties and major pieces of legislation that 
undergird the EC. As noted above, the Treaty of Rome recognizes states, and states alone, 
as the constitutional representatives of their respective countries. This line of thinking 
underlies the recent application of two-level games in analyzing institutional creation in the 
EC (xxx). At the international level there is a game in which individual states interact with 
each other. Ata second level, there are domestic games nested within each state which 
influence the state’s bargaining position and which therefore must be taken into account in 
predicting systemic outcomes of the Community as a whole. 

In this paper we argue that this conception of the European polity is inappropriate for 
understanding social mobilization. Trade unions are seeking to build crossnational links so 
that they can bargain with employers and influence legislation at the European level, and as 
we discuss in the next section of this paper, new social movements, particularly 
environmental movements, have established a real European presence. But it is the 
experience of regional movements that provides the strongest case against the view that 
member states remain the nexus between domestic politics on the one side and international 
relations on the other. The mobilization of regions directly in the European Community 


challenges the capacity of states to aggregate and represent domestic interests as if they were, 
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indeed, the buckle that joined two games played in two separate political arenas. 


Despite the legal fiction of unitary states embodied in the Treaty of Rome and in 


successive treaties, most states in Western Europe have straddled heterogeneous ethnic, 


cultural, and linguistic groups and subnational governments which have demanded an 
enhanced role not only in deciding affairs in their own communities, but in the European 
Community as a whole. 

Regions have mobilized in the EC along three avenues. Many have set up their own 
offices, staffed and funded autonomously or with the help of businesses in their territory, to 
give themselves independent voice and access to information (Salk, 1993). Second, 
alongside these regional offices there are a growing number of interregional organizations, 
many of which encompass regions in different states. Finally, regional governments have 
sought to extend their formal role in the Community, and have succeeded in instituting a 
consultative Committee of the Regions composed of local and regional representatives across 
the EC. 

Over the past five years around fifty four subnational governments have set up offices 
in Brussels'. The largest and best funded of these offices combine the functions of an 
interest group and an embassy, though they have no legal or formal place in the Community. 
They provide the Commission and Parliament with a regional viewpoint on all issues that 
concern them; they participate in dense networks with other regional offices and EC 
organizations of every type; they survey the European scene for upcoming issues to be 
brought to the attention of policy makers in their home governments; and they lobby for 


greater voice in EC decision making. These offices exist in the shadows of the EC, 
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sometimes in ignorance of the existence of similar efforts on the part of other regions from 


their own country. But their numbers and their staff and resources have grown rapidly. The 


first regional office, from Saarland, was set up in 1985 and by 1988 there were 15 such 
offices. By 1993 the number had more than tripled. On average the regional offices that are 
currently established in Brussels are barely three years old (Salk, 1993). 

Why have the regions been drawn to Brussels? In the first place they have been lured 
by the growing sums of money that have become available for funding diverse regional 
projects (Marks 1992; 1993). Virtually every regional office keeps in close touch with 
administrators in the structurai funds and in DG-XVI, the Regional Fund, in particular. The 
structural funds currently spend on the order of ECU13 billion annually, and at the 
Edinburgh Summit of 1993 this was slated to rise to a total of ECU141 billion over the 
coming five year budgetary period beginning in 1994. As its resources have grown, the EC 
has become a labrythine organization in which regions compete for information as well as for 
direct funding. Regions are therefore also steered towards Brussels to gain predictability in 
their institutionally complex world. 

But there is much more to regional mobilization than the lure of funding or the desire 
to secure a predictable environment. As the political visibility and decision making power of 
EC institutions has grown, regional governments have been drawn to Europe because it is a 
decisive arena in which to build alliances with other regional bodies and compete with or 
even struggle against their national governments. The key to regional representation in 
Brussels is the desire on the part of subnational governments to have voice and influence 


when they believe that their own interests diverge from those of the political executive of 
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their national state. Thus, it is regions having a distinctive culture and ethnicity, such as 


Catalonia, the Basque country, Scotland, and Wales, and regions having an entrenched 
position in their domestic political system with clearly defined and distinctive interests, such 
as the German Lander, that are most strongly represented in Brussels. 

The efforts of such regions are intensified by their fears as well as their ambitions. 
Regional governments are acutely aware that the institutional structure of the EC has been 
shaped by member states and that, as a result, member state executives play a leading role in 
the formal decision making process. Subnational governments that are entrenched in their 
respective federal states are drawn to Brussels to prevent their domestic political position 
being outflanked by national executives operating beyond their reach in Europe*. German 
Lander have managed to gain observer status on the Council of Ministers and individual 
Lander are now mandated by the German Government to represent its position on certain 
issues in meetings of the European Council. But such concessions only provide the Lander 
with a shadow of the powers they exert in the German constitution, both individually, and 
collectively through the Bundesrat. Spanish regions, including the Basque country and 
Catalonia, play an even smaller role in formulating or constraining the Madrid Government 
in the EC. German and Spanish regions are mobilized defensively, to attain a constructive 
role in Europe commensurate with that they already have in domestic politics. One of the 
priorities for regional governments in both countries is to compel their respective national 
governments to accede them more formal power in the EC. 

Culturally distinct regions that have long pressed for greater political autonomy are 


driven by ambitions for a Europe of the Regions that have fueled by the creation of the 


~ 
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European Community. Anarchists, communitarians, and the founding fathers of the 
European Community, including Jean Monnet, conceived of a time when nation states would 
dissolve into functionally appropriate regions in which exclusive nationalism would be 
replaced by nested identities that would tie individuals into multiple layers of governance and 
community. They envisaged a time where, for example, one would think of oneself as a 
Londoner, as English, British, and European simultaneously and without contradiction. 
Proponents of a Europe of the Regions stress that this vision seems to be gaining an objective 
basis. Recent opinion surveys indicate that national identity exists alongside powerful 
identifications to village, town and region on the one side, and a weaker European identity 
on the other (Commission, 1992). This is true particularly for younger and more educated 
persons. In this vein, regional activitists conceive regional representation in Brussels not 
simply as a means to compete for resources, but as a step in the direction of creating a 
European polity where regional governments interact directly with each other and with 
supranational European-wide institutions. 

These claims are taken furthest by the Basques and Catalans. To the consternation of 
the Spanish government, the Directors of the Basque and Catalan offices in Brussels stress 
that they represent countries rather than regions, and that they should be recognized as such 
within the European Community. The Basque government formulates this demand 
symbolically by publicizing a thirteen starred flag otherwise identical to the twelve starred 
flag of the EC. 


In pursuing their goals in the European Community, and in trying to transform it in a 


regionalist direction, ethnic movements are themselves transformed. The possibility of a 
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regionalist Europe has influenced culturally distinctive regional movements away from the 


demand for full national independence towards the demand for greater autonomy in the 
context of the European Community. As policy making has shifted away from national 
executives up the supranational level and down to subnational governments, so the issue of 
nationality appears separable from the demand for an independent state. In reducing the 
stateness of the European polity, the development of the EC has diverted ethnic groups away 
from a focus on forging a separate state as their ultimate goal. The 1992 Project creating a 
common market for goods, services, and labor has provided regionalists with the security 
that demands for decisional autonomy need not have a negative effect on wider trade and 
economic ties. 

The Commission has fostered regional ties through structural policies targeting 
economic investment in the poorer regions of the Community. These structural policies are 
designed and implemented in conjunction with representatives of governments in the affected 
regions as well as with national government officials. Direct contacts between the 
Commission and subnational governmental representatives take place on a daily basis both in 
the regions and in Brussels. Around 240 committee meetings involving Commission, 
national, and subnational representatives to monitor the development programs were held in 
the regions of the EC in 1992 (Commission 1992a). By participating actively in the 
European Community’s structural policies, subnational governments have developed vertical 
linkages with the Commission that bypass member states and challenge their traditional role 
as sole intermediary between subnational and supranational levels of government. 


Formal institutional changes in the Community reflect the organizational mobilization 
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of regions and their demands, voiced most powerfully by the German Lander, for a more 
visible political role. At Maastricht, the member states agreed in a Protocol attached to the 
Treaty to expand the Consultative Council of Regional and Local Authorities, set up by the 
Commission in 1988 with consultative rights over the formulation and implementation of 
regional policies, into a Committee of the Regions on lines parallel to the Economic and 
Social Committee with an increased membership (189 as against 42 for the Consultative 
Council) and widened consultative scope [Commission 1992b: Articles 189a, 189b, and 
189c]. The Protocol directs the Council of Ministers and Commission to consult with the 
Committee of the Regions on regional issues. In addition the Committee can forward its 
opinion to the Council and Commission "in cases in which it considers such action 
appropriate. " 

This new chamber is merely the most visible expression of a diverse and growing 
number of mostly specialized transnational organizations representing subnational 


governments. Horizontal linkages among regional and local governments within and across 


countries have been created and intensified in response to new opportunities for political 


access in the EC. These include the Association of European Regions, the Conference of 
Peripheral Maritime Regions, the Associations of Regions of Traditional Industry, the 
European Association of Border Regions, the Union of Capital Regions, Associations 
covering the western, central, and eastern Alps, the Jura, and the Pyrenees, the Association 
of Frontier Regions, and the Coalfields Communities Campaign. 

These transnational efforts are ad hoc, as are the individual efforts of regions to gain 


representation in Brussels, yet they are considerably more effective than the efforts of trade 
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unions to create a transnational organization because the challenges regions face are not 


nearly as severe. Market integration does not threaten the organizational basis of regional 


governments, as it does unions. Regional governments are able to respond to the threat and 


promise of the European Community both individually, by setting up European offices, and 
cooperatively, through transnational alliances. Trade unions, as detailed above, are 
compelled to build authoritative decision making bodies to bargain effectively with employers 
and these compromise the autonomy of the constituent national unions. The creation of an 
effective European union movement is traumatic for national movements, while the creation 
of effective regionalist movements in the EC involves innovation and elaboration of existing 


regional organization in a new direction. 


New Social Movements 


Finally, we want to assess the impact of the emerging EC structure on a third type of 
movement, the so-called "new social movements" (NSMs). Before we do so, however, a 
few thoughts on the controversy surrounding the use of the term are in order. 

The literature on NSMs defies easy summary. Not only is it voluminous, but as tends 
to happen with any broad theoretical perspective, there is little consensus among the writers 
associated with the approach. In identifying the qualities that define a movement as "new," 
different writers stress very different features. Some emphasize the "postmaterialist” or 
otherwise distinctive values of the movements (Inglehart, 1977, 1990; Offe, 1985); others 
point to the non-traditional organizational and decision making forms associated with the 


movements (Brand, 1990; Dalton, Kuechler, and Burklin, 1990); still others to the central 
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importance of new collective identities in the NSMs (Melucci, 1980; Touraine, 1981). 

Nor do NSM scholars agree on which movements merit the designation and which do 
not. Virtually all include the women’s movement, the environmental movement, the anti- 
nuclear movement, and the Third-World Solidarity movement, but others argue that the 
peace movement, the student movement, the gay and lesbian movement, the squatters 
movement, and even the kind of regional movements discussed in the previous section should 
be included as well. In short, there is little consensus, even among proponents of the 
approach, on the qualities that define the new movements as new, or on the specific struggles 
that make up the category. 

Critics have charged that this lack of definitional consensus betrays the underlying 
poverty of the concept (Calhoun, 19xx). The sharp distinction drawn between the "old" class 
based movements, and the "new" postmaterialist movements, is simply untenable and ignores 
the many "new" features of the "old" labor movement (Tucker, 1991), the many 
conventional features of the NSMs (Rochon, 


1990), and the strong links between the NSMs and the old left (Kriesi and van Praag, 1987). 


We agree with the general thrust of these criticisms. We see little in the values, goals, 


tactics, Or organizational forms of the NSMs to suggest that they represent a qualitatively 
new type of social movement. 

The only sense in which the movements are new is in their chronological clustering in 
the contemporary period. Most of the movements have their European roots in the late 
1960s or early 70s (though some did not really develop until the early 80s). What marks the 


movements as distinctive, then, is not so much their qualitative uniqueness, as their shared 
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roots and continuing affinity with the political and countercultural New Left of that period. 


This alone marks them as an important category of movement for our purposes. As the 
dominant "movement family" (della Porta and Rucht, 1991) throughout Western Europe over 
the past 20 years, the new social movements have proven to be a potent force for social 
change in many countries. Accordingly, we need to assess the impact of the emerging EC 
structure on this class of movements. In doing so, we will restrict our attention to three 


specific struggles: the environmental, anti-nuclear, and women’s movements. 


The Environmental Movement - Of the three movements noted above, none has been as 


advantaged by developments at the EC level than the environmental movement. Indeed, 
there is a level of general policy receptivity to the movement that is just as clearly absent in 
the case of the women’s and anti-nuclear movements. 

The earliest expression of this receptivity came with the Community’s proclamation of 
"a common environmental policy" at its 1972 summit meeting in Paris. More concretely, in 
recent years the Community has initiated four major environmental action plans aimed at 
various aspects of the environment including: "the prevention and reduction of atmospheric, 
water or soil pollution; action against noise nuisances; management of waste and dangerous 
chemical substances and processes; promotion of clean technologies; [and] preservation 
and....restoration of the natural environment and habitats" (Wistrich, 1991). The 
Community has also participated as a signatory in a number of important international 
conventions aimed at curbing pollution in international waters. 


Virtually all of the major EC institutions betray the imprint of this generalized pro- 
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environmental emphasis. Most importantly, the Commission itself has been consistently 


progressive on environmental issues, often times opposing the stated positions of powerful 
member nations. This disjuncture speaks to the increasing independence of the Commission 
from the narrow interests of the members states who appoint its members. In effect, there 
has emerged a distinctive Commission perspective that tends to transcend the mere 
aggregation of national positions on issues. And one of the clearest and most consistent 
components of this Commission perspective is progressive environmental policy. It has even 
been argued that the Commission has provided the "environmental lobby" in Brussels with 
various forms of support as a way of increasing the pressure on the Community to be 
responsive to environmental issues (Rucht, 19xx). Whether, in fact, this is the case, we do 
not know. What is certainly true is that the sympathies of the Commission make such a 
claim plausible. 

Nor is the Commission the only EC institution to prove receptive to environmental 
concerns. The 1972 declaration of a common environmental policy paved the way for legal 
challenge on environmental issues. In fact, only trade and commerce rank ahead of the 
environment as the focus of more EC level court cases. The Community’s Court of Justice 
in Luxembourg has heard the majority of these cases, and like the Commission, has come to 
be regarded as pro-environment in its interpretation of the law. 

Finaliy, though still largely consigned to an advisory role, the European Parliament 
has evidenced a strong environmental consciousness. Much of the credit for this stance must 
go to the sizeable number of Greens represented in Parliament and to the formidable coalition 


they have managed to put together. 
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To date, then, environmentalists have confronted a Community that, with the 


exception of the European Council, has shown itself to be both attitudinally sympathetic and 


structurally open to the interests of the movement. How has the movement responded to this 
apparently favorable structure of political opportunities? Suffice to say, European 
environmentalists have been aggressive in their efforts to take advantage of the Community’s 
structural openness and attitudinal receptivity. They have, in fact, sought to utilize all of the 
institutional channels touched on above. 

Encouraged by the Commission’s environmental sympathies and 
various forms of EC sponsorship the movement has established a strong lobbying presence in 
Brussels. The lobby is comprised of four major organizations, several lesser groups, and at 
least a half dozen specialized environmental "networks." The four major organizations are: 
the European Environmental Bureau (EEB), the European office of Friends of the Earth 
(SEAT), the World Wildlife Fund, and Greenpeace. The EEB was established and continues 
to be funded directly by EC while the other three organizations derive a portion of their 
budgets from program and grant funds available on a competitive basis under the terms of 
various Community programs. In 1990 some 50 million in European Currency Units 
(ECU’s), or roughly 22 million U.S. dollars, was available to these and other groups for 
projects or research aimed at protecting the environment (Wistrich, 1991: 73). 

Besides these fund-raising activities, these and the smaller groups and networks which 
comprise the lobby engage in the kinds of educational, information gathering, and direct 
lobbying efforts that we associate with their national level counterparts. Radical 


environmentalists have been critical of the "professional" form the movement has taken at the 
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EC level, and especially of the willingness of these groups to accept EC funds, but the 
criticism speaks to the very real presence of the movement in Brussels and the close ties that 
exist between these groups and actors at the Community level. 

As previously noted, the movement has also pursued its goals through both the 
European Court and the European Parliament. In doing so environmentalists have simply 
applied the legal and electoral strategies developed at the national level to the EC. Legal 
challenge has been arguably the dominant weapon in the arsenal of national environmental 
movements. And with the success of the Greens in Germany, "electoral environmentalism" 
has gained adherents, as well. 

This last observation goes a long way toward explaining the success the movement 
has enjoyed in the face of the emerging EC structure. Not discounting the favorable 


sympathies of many EC officials, the fact remains that there exists a real affinity between the 


tactics practiced historically by the movement and the institutional openings afforded 


environmentalists by the emerging EC structure. Most national environmental movements in 
Europe--and especially the German exemplar--have been dominated by a combination of 
legal, electoral, and lobbying strategies; the precise mix encouraged by the relative openness 
of the European Court, Parliament, and the emerging policy community in Brussels. 

Here again, then, we see that the political implications of EC for a given movement 
are conditioned as much by the internal constraints on the movements response to integration 
as by the structure of EC itself. So while labor’s efforts to respond to the EC challenge 
continue to be hampered by the sedimented layers of national level organization and the 


historic importance of the strike as labor’s ultimate weapon--a weapon not yet available at the 
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EC level--the relative youth of the environmental movement and the elective affinity between 


the movement’s tactics and the structure of EC institutions have clearly had a salutary effect 
on its efforts to influence Community policy. The same can not be said for either of our 


other two New Social Movements. 


The Anti-Nuclear Movement - Given the obvious similarities between the anti-nuclear and 


environmental issues it might seem logical to expect the anti-nuclear movement to benefit 
from a comparably favorable structure of political opportunities at the EC level. After all, 
both issues are environmental at root and, as such, concerned with threats that fail to respect 
national borders. If ever there were any doubts on this score, the accident at Chernobyl 
should have erased them. No corner of Europe was entirely spared fallout from the accident. 
Given this clear demonstration of interdependence, one might have expected the same kind of 
generalized receptivity to the issue that EC has shown in regard to environmental matters. 
This has not been the case. In contrast to the Community’s handling of the environmental 
issue, EC has yet to declare a common nuclear or broader energy policy. In his thorough 
survey of EC involvement in various policy areas, Schmitter (19xx) includes energy as one 
of the areas least subject to EC control. Nor does he expect this to change. Projecting to 
the year 2001, Schmitter continues to list energy policy as one of only five issue areas (out 
of a total of 28) over which he expects the national states to retain the lion’s share of control. 
To understand why nuclear (and, more generally, energy) policy has remained largely 
immune from EC control, one needs to understand a bit more about the extreme divergence 


among member states in their past and current policies regarding nuclear energy. The 
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Community includes countries with diametrically opposed positions on the issue and it is this 
wide range of opinion that has discouraged EC involvement in the area. France and the 
Netherlands define the extreme poles of the implied policy debate on the issue. France has 
been and remains heavily dependent on nuclear power as a source of energy, and, as such, is 
decidedly pro-nuclear in its official policy. The Netherlands on the other hand has yet to 
build a nuclear plant and remains an outspoken opponent of such facilities. 

Given the well established, strong, and opposing nature of these views, member 
nations recognized early on that nuclear policy was one issue on which they were very 
unlikely to reach agreement. Accordingly, as Schmitter’s survey shows, it has remained a 
non-issue in EC policy circles. As the functional executive and legislative arms of the 
Community, neither the Council, nor the Commission, has proposed any serious initiatives 
regarding the issue. Further the lack of legitimate EC authority in the area has rendered the 
European Court effectively off-limits to anti-nuclear activists intent on pursuing a legal 
Strategy. Finally, in its glorified advisory role, the European Parliament is also neutralized 
as a possible target for movement pressure. Lacking Council or Commission initiatives in 
the area, sympathetic members of Parliament are denied even an advisory forum on the 
issue. In short, where environmentalists have found attitudinal sympathy and structural 
openings at the EC level, the anti-nuclear movement has encountered the opposite. The 
strong, and divergent national views on the issue have permeated the Council (and to a lesser 


extent the Commission), and effectively organized the issue out of EC’s broad policy agenda. 


Lacking any real opportunities for EC level mobilization, the anti-nuclear movement 


has been as conspicuous by its absence in Brussels as environmentalists have been by their 
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presence. A check of the official directory of all organizations maintaining offices in 


Brussels shows nary a single anti-nuclear organization represented. Nor, as noted earlier, 
has the movement been able to press its case via any other EC institutions. Neither the 
European Court nor the European Parliament have afforded anti-nuclear activists alternative 
venues for pursuing movement goals. Indeed, as long as individual nation states retain a 
virtual monopoly over nuclear policy, the movement has little reason to mobilize at the EC 
level. 

Unlike labor, however, the anti-nuclear movement would not appear to be constrained 
by any internal impediments to transnational union. Indeed, the movement would seem to 
share the same characteristics that have allowed environmentalists to mobilize so quickly. 
First, anti-nuclear activists have always known that their’s was inherently an international, 
rather than a national, issue. Eliminating the nuclear threat in one’s home country would 
hardly solve the problem. Second, the movement is a relatively young one. In addition, like 
the adherents of most New Social Movements, anti-nuclear activists have long eschewed 
traditional bureaucratic forms of organization. In combination, then, the relative youth of the 
movement and its philosophic commitment to non-traditional organizational forms has 
prevented any real institutionalization of the movement at the national level. Instead the 
national movements have tended to remain loose networks of adherents rather than enduring 
coalitions of formal movement organizations. Moreover, these adherents have always been 
attuned to events elsewhere and in contact with their counterparts in other countries. In this 
case, then, it seems clear that the relative powerlessness of the movement at the EC level 


owes almost exclusively to the lack of institutional access afforded by the current EC 


structure, rather than to any ideational or organizational features of the movement itself. 


The Women’s Movement - Finally, the women’s movement affords yet another interesting 


contrast to the movements discussed previously. Throughout the paper we have argued that 
the impact of EC on Europe’s major social movements has been, and will almost certainly 
continue to be, highly variable. That variability, in turn, is largely a function of two distinct 
factors: 1) the relative structural openness and policy receptivity of the Community to the 
movement; and 2) the extent to which the movement is internally constrained-- 
organizationally, ideologically, legally--in its ability to respond to the challenge posed by the 
emerging EC structure. The first factor focuses on the emerging structure of political 
Opportunities at the EC level; the second on the movements ability to mobilize transnationally 
to exploit those opportunities. 

Combining these two factors--EC level opportunities and internal constraints on 
mobilization--yields the simple two by two table shown below. 

INTERNAL CONSTRAINTS 


YES NO 


OPPORTUNITIES 


NO 


YES 
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The cases discussed here nicely illustrate the highly variable nature of the effects of EC on 


different social movements. Clearly the movements most likely to benefit from the emerging 


EC structure are those who enjoy a certain receptivity/openness at the Community level and 
are not handicapped in their efforts to mobilize transnationally. Two of our examples-- 
regional movements, and the environmental movement--fall into this category. Two other 
cells--the upper left and lower right--represent somewhat indeterminant outcomes as regards 
the movements in question. The lower right hand cell is restricted to movements which 
appear to be ideologically and organizationally well suited to transnational mobilization, but 
which, to date, have been afforded few structural opportunities at the EC level. It is here 
that we would place the anti-nuclear movement. Movements in the upper left hand corner 
benefit from some degree of EC openness/receptivity, but nonetheless face real internal 
constraints on their ability to mobilize. Though somewhat of a judgement call, we place 
European labor movements in this category. Clearly labor faces real difficulties in its efforts 
to transcend the national orientation and institutions that have long structured its approach to 
collective action. What is not so clear is the claim that their is a structural openness or 
general receptivity to labor at the EC level. Finally, most disadvantaged by the shift of 
power to the EC level are those movements which seem both ill suited to transnational 
mobilization and whose interests do not presently accord with the institutional structure of the 
Community. The women’s movement would seem to be saddled with these twin deficits. 

On the opportunities side, European feminists have been handicapped by the diffuse nature of 
movement goals. This in contrast to the anti-nuclear activists whose powerlessness vis-a-vis 


EC stems from the lack of institutional legitimacy attached to their issue. Many of the 
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central policy concerns of feminists have received attention by various EC bodies, but therein 


lies the problem. The concerns are so numerous and so widely dispersed over so many EC 


institutions as to handicap the movements ability to effectively press its claims. To return for 
a moment to the 28 policy areas surveyed by Schmitter, we find that at least a quarter of 
them are central to the movement’s agenda. These would include: persons/workers, work 
conditions, health, social welfare, education, labor-management relations, and justice and 
property rights (Schmitter, 19xx). Moreover, as this list indicates, the movement would 
have trouble deciding which of these areas (and related EC bodies) to target on behalf of any 
specific issue. Take the highly salient issue of equal pay for equal work. Is this a matter of 
labor-management relations, persons/workers, or work conditions? Multiply this one 
example by the number of specific issues of concern to the movement and the myriad EC 
bodies which have at least some jurisdiction over those issues, and one begins to appreciate 
the mismatch between the movement’s goals and the emerging institutional structure of the 

As daunting as is the challenge confronting the movement at the EC level, the 
movement also faces significant internal constraints on its ability to mobilize cross-nationally. 
Two such impediments are worth mentioning. The first concerns the historically strong 
national orientations of the various European women’s movements. In this respect, these 
movements call to mind their labor counterparts. The comparison is apt because the 
women’s movements have tended to be nationally focused for the same reason that labor 
movements have been. Just as the fate of workers have been most closely linked to that set 


of national economic institutions--national unions, labor laws, collective bargaining 
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procedures, etc.--forged over decades of struggle, the same is true for women. To the extent 


that feminists are concerned with labor issues, their attention is again focused at the national 


level. When their focus shifts to health care issues, they again confront the idiosyncracies of 


whatever national health care system they are subject to. And soon. Asa result, national 
women’s movements have become somewhat insular and oftentimes organizationally 
distinctive in their approaches. These twin qualities are apt to make transnational union that 
much more difficult. 

There is, however, a second general feature of European women’s movements that 
may well pose a more severe obstacle to mobilization at the EC level. While one sees a 
range of orientations and philosophies represented among the various national women’s 
movements, it is generally true that European feminists have remained truer to the ideal 
typical New Social Movement than other contemporary struggles. That is, most European 
women’s movements have continued to emphasize non-traditional forms of organization, to 
distrust and discourage formal leadership, and to eschew conventional institutionalized tactics 
(Ferree, 19xx). The question thus becomes, even if the various national movements were 
able to forge links to one another and to mobilize in concert, would their currently dominant 
Organizational and tactical tendencies serve them well at the EC level? The answer would 
seem to be no. While there would seem to be an optimum match between EC and the 
established tactical repertoires and organizational forms of the environmental movement, the 
Opposite would seem to be true in regard to the women’s movements. It is simply hard to 
envision how the latter’s stress on non-traditional organization and unconventional tactics 


would mesh with the highly bureaucratic, institutionalized world of EC. 


Conclusion 

We began this paper by applying the perspective developed in recent years by Charles 
Tilly and others on the strong historical link between the rise of the modern state and the 
subsequent development of the national social movement to the contemporary process of 
European integration. If, as most observers believe, integration is slowly shifting power 
away from the nation state, shouldn’t we also be able to discern subtle changes in the locus 
and form of social movement activity? What are the implications of EC for European social 
movements and for a more general understanding of the relationship between institutionalized 
politics and social movements? In this paper we have sought to answer these and related 
questions. Reflecting the uncertainties and complexity of the emerging EC structure, our 
answers should be regarded as provisional at best. 

What seems certain is that EC has indeed broken the monopoly over institutionalized 
power once enjoyed by European nation states. But just as clearly, EC is a structure in 
process. Exactly what form the Community will ultimately take; what the ultimate lines of 


authority will be between the various EC institutions; and between these institutions and the 


various member states is yet to be fully worked out. We think, however, that integration has 


gone far enough as to suggest the broad contours of what we can expect in the future. Along 
with other scholars, we discern the emergence of a multi-level polity appended to or 
integrated into an existing system of national states. These states presently exercise a great 
deal of power over most policy areas and, in all probability, will continue to do so well into 


the future. But, there are centrifugal processes at work as well, gradually transferring power 
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away from the states to a combination of transnational EC institutions and to subnational 
decision making bodies. 

What does this complex, multi-level process portend for European social movements? 
The answer, in our view, is as complex as it is fascinating. Consistent with Tilly’s 
perspective, we expect--in fact, can already discern--significant changes in the locus and 
form of social movements as a result of European integration. However, the contemporary 
restructuring of formal political power has a distinctly different character than the process 
about which Tilly has written so persuasively. The rise of the nation state meant everywhere 


a centralization of power. In contrast, European integration combines elements of continued 


state authority, with the creation of decentralized sub-national power, and the rise of 


transnational decision making bodies. The practical significance of this difference should be 
obvious. Whereas the classic nation state tended to define the "structure of political 
opportunities" for all challenging groups, the emergence of a multi-level polity means that 
movements are increasingly likely to confront highly idiosyncratic opportunity structures 
defined by that unique combination of governmental bodies (at all levels) which share 
decision making authority over the issues of interest to the movement. So rather than 
witnessing the rise of a single new social movement form, we are more apt to see the 
development and proliferation of multiple movement forms keyed to the demands of 
mobilization at various levels of government. 

In short, as our examples illustrate, the effects of EC have been highly variable. In 
some cases, such as the anti-nuclear movement, the unwillingness of member nations to 


transfer any real policy authority to EC has left the movement dependent on whatever 
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openings or leverage it can muster at the national level. In other cases, significant policy 


authority has been transferred to the Community but in such diffuse fashion as to pose real 
tactical problems for the movement in question. This would appear to be the case in regard 
to the women’s movement. In still other instances, movements have clearly benefitted from 
a general receptivity or structural openness to their issues on the part of EC. Both the 
environmental movement and the various regional movements would seem to fall into this 
category. Both issues--environmental protection and regional autonomy--were accorded 
legitimacy by the Community early on and, more importantly, have consistently received 
institutional sanction and support by various EC level bodies. 

In contrast to the process of state building, then, the effects of European integration 
on popular movements have been anything but uniform. We would also be remiss if we 
suggested that, as important as these effects are, the fate of European social movements were 
solely a product of their impact. On the contrary, the relationship between EC and social 
movements is clearly a reciprocal one. This is true in at least two ways. 

First, to date the effect of EC on social movements has been as much a function of 
the movements response to the unique structure of constraints and opportunities granted it by 
the Community, as any simple function of those constraints and opportunities. The 
institutional legacy of two centuries of state monopoly in policy making is seen as much in 
the organizational forms, practices, and ideologies of various national movements as in the 
sedimented layers of national governments. The variable histories of these national 
movements introduce another source of heterogeneity into the EC/movement relationship. In 


general, as our examples show, those movements with the longest and most nation-centric 
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histories face real constraints in their efforts to seek transnational union with other like 


minded movements. By contrast, those movements of more recent origin--and especially 


those whose histories have granted them a certain expertise with the tactical forms favored at 
the EC level--tend to transcend their national roots a bit more easily than their older 
counterparts. 

Second, as we have emphasized throughout, integration is very much a process, the 
specifics of which remain very much in doubt. The ultimate shape of the Community will 
depend on years of contestation, negotiation, and compromise by a wide range of actors. We 
can expect that social movements will be among those engaged in this ongoing process, 
gradually transforming the broader structures of institutionalized power, even as those 


emerging structures act back to reshape the form and practices of social movements. 


i. I am indebted to Jane Salk of the Fuqua School of Business, 
Duke University, for this data. 


a This point was forcefully made to me in interviews with 
directors of regional offices in Brussels. On the limits placed by 
existing member states on the development of a Europe of the 


Regions see Anderson (1991). 
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I. Introduction 

The massive changes that have swept the countries of Central 
and Eastern Europe (CEEC)* since 1989 present a tremendous 
opportunity to study political evolution in a group of new 
European democracies. What should not be overlooked in this 
endeavor, however, is that this is but the second wave of 
democratization within Europe over the last twenty years.” The 
first wave, which began in the period 1974-76 and encompassed 
Portugal, Greece, and Spain, provides a unique point of departure 
for comparisons with the new democracies of the formerly 
Communist bloc.* In the face of the opportunity for such 
comparisons, I use this paper to look at just one of the 
interesting aspects of politics in new European democracies: the 
creation of a "European identity" and the adoption of European 
norms in Central and Eastern Europe. 

This paper has two purposes: to begin to explain foreign 


policy and identity formation in the new democracies of the CEEC, 


* With the end of the Cold War and the demise of the system 
of bipolar blocs, it is no longer geographically accurate to 
refer to the former Soviet satellite states as "Eastern" Europe. 
For the sake of brevity, I will use the abbreviation CEEC to 
refer to these formerly communist states, or Central and Eastern 
European Countries. 


* The most comprehensive attempt to link global 
democratization movements over the last two decades is the five 
volume set Transitions From Authoritarian Rule, edited by 
Guillermo O’Donnell, Philippe C. Schmitter, and Laurence 
Whitehead. See especially Volume 4, Comparative Perspectives, 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1986). 


* These comparisons have already begun to appear. For a 
study of Spain as a model for Hungary, for example, see Samuel 
Huntington, The Third Wave - Democratization in the Twentieth 
Century, (Norman, OK: University of Oklahoma Press, 1991), p.101. 
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and to develop a theoretical framework for making additional 


comparisons among European states in a changing international 


order. To do this, I draw upon the example of Spain during the 
1980s. The framework I elaborate is based on the proposition 
that when leaders of new European democracies share knowledge 
about political reality with Western European elites, policy 
adoption will occur in accord with Western norms. These norms 
have been made increasingly explicit, culminating with their 
enumeration at the 1990 meeting of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (CSCE). Among the principles established 
that states would “endeavor to achieve or maintain" were those 
based on: democratic institutions and economic freedom, economic 
reform relying on market forces, freedom of individual 
enterprise, private property, multiparty democracy based on free 
elections, the rule of law, the rights of workers to join trade 
unions, and market economies based on supply and demand.‘ The 
proposition of this paper is that where a common set of 
knowledge-based claims are shared, former authoritarian and 
totalitarian states will pursue paths convergent with the rest of 


democratic Europe; where they are not, policy paths will diverge. 


“ CSCE, Document of the Bonn Conference on Economic 
Cooperation in Europe (April 1990); see Jeanne Kirk Laux, 
"Reform, Reintegration and Regional Security: The Role of Western 
Assistance in Overcoming Insecurity in Central and Eastern 
Europe," Canadian Institute for International Peace and Security, 
Working Paper #37, October 1991, pp.19-20. See also Peter 
Mihalyi, “Eastern European Investment and Prospective Inward 
Resource Flow," paper presented to the NATO Advanced Research 
Workshop, St. Anthony’s College, Oxford, December 16-19, 1990. 


3 
II. Criteria for Making Comparisons: The Case of Spain 

The point of departure for this study is post-Franco Spanish 
participation in the process of European integration. Spain’s 
relations with Europe in the first decade after Franco’s death 
were characterized by four features: 1) The property of Spain as 
a new democracy; 2) The nature of Spanish leadership, in this 
case, a group of individuals whose political orientations were 
formed from the experience of opposition to authoritarian rule; 
3) The target of Spanish European relations (proposed membership 
in international organizations); 4) The international setting in 
which these other aspects are situated (Cold War instability and 
crisis within the European Community). 

In an earlier study*®, I implicitly assume that these 
features established the conditions by which Spanish leaders 
reassessed their conceptions of identity within the process of 
European integration. However, a single case study supplies 
insufficient evidence to determine if any of these features are 
necessary for the type of I changes I observed.*® Rather, 


assessing their salience is an empirical question that cannot be 


° Michael P. Marks, "The Formation of European Policy in 
Post-Franco Spain: Ideas, Interests, and the International 
Transmission of Knowledge," Ph.D. dissertation, Cornell 
University, 1993. 


* The research I have already conducted on Spain constitutes 
what Harry Eckstein calls a "plausibility probe"; it is 
preliminary research to determine the validity of a given line of 
research to determine if further study is warranted. See Harry 
Eckstein, "Case Study and Theory in Political Science," in Fred 
I. Greenstein and Nelson W. Polsby (eds.), Handbook of Political 
Science, (Vol.7, Strategies of Inguiry), (Reading, MA: Addison- 
Wesley, 1975), pp.108-109. 
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deduced a priori.” Therefore, comparison with additional 
countries that resemble the Spanish case allows for a test of the 
role these structural factors play. Below I summarize each of 
these features and their occurrence in the Spanish case. 
A. New Democracy 

With the death of Francisco Franco in 1975, Spain began a 
transition from authoritarian rule to democracy. Throughout the 
last five hundred years, Spain has lacked a history of democratic 
government. This set Spain off from those European countries 
whose foreign relations reflect a tradition of political 


pluralism.* Spain’s status as a new democracy after 1977 


contributed to uncertainty at a time when Spanish leaders began 


seriously discussing inclusion in European institutions.® This 
uncertainty was heightened as leaders shifted their interests 
from concern over what would help in the democratic transition to 
what would be useful to political actors after democratic 


consolidation.*° 


* Further, these structural factors do not "compete" as 
explanations of normative convergence. On the question of 
assessing the weight of conditions that facilitate foreign policy 
change, see Wayne Sandholtz, "Choosing Union: Monetary Politics 
and Maastricht," International Organization, (Vol.47, No.1, 
Winter 1993), pp.18-19. 


®* See Benny Pollack, with Graham Hunter, The Paradox of 


Spanish Foreign Policy: Spain’s International Relations from 
Franco to Democracy, (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1987). 


* Although Francisco Franco died in 1975, the first free 
elections were not held until 1977. 


19 See Donald Share, Dilemmas of Social Democracy: The 


Spanish Socialist Workers Party in the 1980s, (Westport, CT: 


Greenwood Press, 1989). 
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B. New Elites 

The second important feature of the Spanish case is the 
character of the Spanish leadership as representative of a new 
generation of political elite.** Most, of the political actors 
in this leadership had opposed the Franco dictatorship and many 
had either been imprisoned or operated in clandestinity. 
Therefore, the political ideas these people had upon taking up 
open political activity in the post-Franco era were, in many 
ways, radical in the sense of reflecting a desire to overturn all 
aspects of authoritarian rule. Most of these new political 
actors also had little experience in above-ground politics and 
had not tested their ideas against the realities of politics as 
they came to see them.’ 
C. International Organizations’ 


The focus on integration into international organizations in 


** See Richard Gunther, "Spain: The Very Model of the Modern 
Elite Settlement," in John Higley and Richard Gunther, Elites and 


Democratic Consolidation in Latin America and Southern Europe, 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992). 


*2 Admittedly, the Spanish Socialist Party, led by current 
Prime Minister Felipe Gonzalez, maintained close ties to 
fraternal socialist parties in the rest of Europe. This 
experience figured in the Socialists’ dealings with Western 
European governments when it took power in 1982. 


*3 In this thesis I explicitly make a distinction between 
formal international organizations which involve membership, 
decision-making structures, and enforcement mechanisms, with 
international institutions which I define as conventions and 
normative expectations among states but which do not involve 
formal membership or legalized decision-making and enforcement 
mechanisms. See Robert O. Keohane, “International Institutions: 


Two Approaches," International Studies Quarterly, (Vol.32, No.4, 
December 1988), pp.379-396. 
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creating foreign policy is the third feature of the Spanish case 


that bears upon comparisons with other countries. The Spanish 


Socialist Party (PSOE) took power in Spain in 1982, inheriting 


recently acquired Spanish membership in NATO and negotiations-in- 
progress for entry into the European Community.** Spanish 
governments since 1975 have paid particular attention to 
relations with the EC and NATO in the 1980s. The Socialist 
government in Spain has taken a prominent role in cooperating 
with the European Community over completion of the internal 
market. 
D. International Systemic Change 

Finally, the international setting in which Spain was 
Situated in the early 1980s highlights the process by which 
Spanish leaders reconsidered their positions towards Europe. 
Spanish membership in NATO and the EC coincided with changes in 
both European defense and economic relations. The heightened 
Cold War tension that accompanied the new Reagan administration 
in the United States, Soviet intransigence in Afghanistan, and 
the deployment of medium range nuclear missiles in Europe made 
Spanish entry into NATO more notable than it may have otherwise 
been.*® In addition, the negotiations for Spanish membership in 


the EC overlapped with the Community’s attempts to escape the 


** On Spain-NATO relations see Federico G. Gil and Joseph Ss. 
Tulchin (eds.), Spain’s Entry Into NATO, (Boulder, CO: Lynne 
Rienner, 1988). On Spanish membership in the EC see Antonio 
Alonso, Espana en el Mercado Comin, (Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1985). 


15 See Kenneth Maxwell (ed.), Spanish Foreign and Defense 
Policy, (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1991). 
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"EFurosclerosis" of the 1970s.** Thus, re-assessment of Spain’s 
relations with the rest of the world coincided not only with 
fundamental domestic political re-ordering, but also with 


dramatic changes in the international environment. 


III. Comparing Cases: A Preliminary Analysis of Central and 
Eastern European Countries (CEEC) 


In short, in the span of less than twenty years, Spain 
emerged from authoritarianism to become a thoroughly European 
state. Spanish leaders successfully moved the country towards 
its "rightful place" in European affairs.*” The purpose of the 
research on additional countries is to determine which, if any, 
of the features that characterized the Spanish case are necessary 
or sufficient conditions for the types political choices made in 
Spain and likely to be made in other new European democracies. 


In this section I will evaluate the four situational factors 


described above with regards to countries that resemble Spain in 


some or all these respects.** These countries include the 


*¢ See Commission of the European Communities, “Problems of 
Enlargement: Taking Stock and Proposals," Bulletin of the 
European Communities, Supplement 8/82, (Luxembourg 1983). 


*7 The title of the memoirs of the Socialist Foreign 
minister from 1982 to 1985, Fernando Moran, Espana en Su Sitio 
(Barcelona: Plaza & Janés, 1990), translates as "Spain in its 
Place”. 


** The other new democracies of Southern Europe that entered 
the EC in the early and mid-1980s (Portugal and Greece) share 
many features as Spain. Although I will make incidental 
reference to these countries, the purpose of this paper is to use 
Spain as a point of comparison with Central and Eastern Europe. 
For those interested in Southern Europe, see Beate Kohler, 


Political Forces in Spain, Greece and Portugal, (London: European 
Centre for Political Studies, 1982); Geoffrey Pridham (ed.), The 


New Mediterranean Democracies: Regime Transition in Spain, 
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formerly communist states of Central and Eastern Europe which are 
currently trying to establish democracy and anchor themselves 
within European institutions.’® I will examine these countries 
to begin to determine to what extent the actions of states within 
these areas can be understood according to the factors that 
characterize the Spanish case. 
A. New Democracy 

In the Spanish case, following the demise of the 
authoritarian regime, there was a tendency to pursue policies at 
variance with those of the defunct authoritarian regime.” 
Given that the old governments in other new democracies in the 
CEEC were part of a political system opposed to the capitalist 
West, and that the present governments wish to reap the perceived 
benefits of economic modernization and democratic participation 
now available to them, we would expect them to aspire to the type 
of "European" orientation that was pursued by the leaders of 


post-Franco Spain. 


Greece, and Portugal, (London: Frank Cass, 1984); Allan Williams 
(ed.), Southern Europe Transformed, (London: Harper & Row, 1984). 


1° For the purpose of this study, I am excluding the new 
republics of the former Soviet Union from the analysis. It 
strikes me that the scope of change in these countries is so 
immense, and the variables causing change so multitudinous, that 
any attempt to analyze their foreign policies in a such a limited 
space would be incomplete at best and probably misleading. 


7° The Spanish transition to democracy was characterized by 
what was called "reforma" or gradual change, as opposed to 
"ruptura" or rapid transformation away from Francoism. See 
Robert M. Fishman, "Rethinking State and Regime: Southern 
Europe’s Transition to Democracy," World Politics, (Vol.42, No.3, 
April 1990), pp.422-440; Andrea Bonime-Blanc, Spain’s Transition 
to Democracy, (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1987). 
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However, these governments do not necessarily endorse 
unqualified linkages to the rest of Europe. For example, the 
government of “Romania has...expressed an interest in 
establishing a separate security system for all of Eastern 
Europe, which officials believe would contribute to greater 
stability and cooperation in the region."* In Poland, the 
resurgent strength of the Catholic Church in politics is at 
variance with church-state norms that prevail in Western 
Europe.** At the least, varied responses of new democracies 
should be studied to determine which aspects contribute to closer 
approximation of European norms. Regarding the formerly 
Communist States, David Stark argues that "it is the relationship 


between different types of democracy and different types of 


capitalism, rather than the abstractions of Democracy and 
Capitalism, that holds the clue to explaining differences in 
contemporary Eastern Europe."?* 

Furthermore, although the formerly communist states 


initially turned to the West at the advent of democracy, their 


future responses will have less to do with democracy per se, but 


with the needs of safeguarding democracy as locally defined. The 


7+ Mihai Carp, “Romania: New Foreign Policy Initiatives," 
Report on Eastern Europe, (Vol.2, No.36, September 6, 1991), 
p.28. 


72 The New York Times, March 11, 1993, p. A3. 


73 David Stark, "Privatization Strategies in East Central 
Europe," Cornell Project on Comparative Institutional Analysis, 
Working Paper on Transitions from State Socialism #91-6, p.42 
(emphasis in the original). 
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CEEC exist in a security environment in which the prevailing 


indecisiveness within Western European institutions may not be 


conducive to their particular democratic needs. To take only one 
example, Hungarian policy will invariably continue to be shaped 
by the large number of ethnic Hungarians living outside the 
country’s current borders.** Yet, the problem of ethnic 
minorities is not an issue with which Western European leaders 
have been comfortable dealing in the past, nor seem especially 
eager to tackle at present. Therefore, Hungary’s leaders may see 
the resolution of these sorts of problems critical for the 
establishment of democracy, yet connected more to nationalist 
claims”? or to the American security presence in Europe than to 
any still unformed Western European defense arrangement.”* 

B. New Elites 


As with new democracy, new elites do not necessarily nor 


7 The ethnic Hungarian population living in the Romanian 
province of Transylvania numbers 2,000,000; in Slovakia the 
Magyar minority numbers 600,000; 160,000 ethnic Hungarians live 
in Ukraine; 450,000 ethnic Hungarians reside in the former 
Yugoslav republics, some of whom in have been drafted into the 
Serbian army. See Alfred A. Reisch, "Hungary: Foreign-Policy 
Reorientation a Success," Report on Eastern Europe, (Vol.2, 
No.51/52, December 20, 1991), pp.18-19. 


7° Within Hungary’s ruling party are those “openly 
advocat[ing] ‘living space.’ This is a literal translation of 
the German word ‘lebensraum," which was used by Hitler to justify 
his conquest of Eastern Europe, and its use inspires fear...even 
today." The New York Times, January 25, 1993, p.A3. 


7 As Alfred Reisch points out, "[Prime Minister Jozsef] 
Antall is a firm Atlanticist and supporter of a continued U.S. 
presence in Europe, even saying that ‘we are against everything 
that is anti-American’." Alfred A. Reisch, "Hungary: Foreign- 
Policy Reorientation a Success," op.cit., p.16. 
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automatically imply the adoption of Western European norms. The 
Spanish case is notable in that, with few exceptions, post-Franco 
Spanish elites were unified in their enthusiasm for increased 
economic links to Europe. This is not true in the case in Poland 
where, even within Solidarity, rifts exist between "nationalists" 
and "Europeanists" over policy.”’ Furthermore, just as 
different paths to democracy lead to different types of domestic 
change, the distinctive paths by which new elites rise to power 
reveal differing degrees of receptivity to Western-oriented 
change.** The experiences of the leaders of the Czechoslovak 
successor states are a case in point.”* Vaclav Havel, the first 
Prime Minister of post-communist Czechoslovakia and current 


President of the reconstituted Czech Republic was a dissident 


under the Communist regime who rode a wave of resentment during 


the "Velvet Revolution". Havel, a playwright, also has ties to 


Western intelligentsia. His orientation, therefore, has been 


77 Grzegorz Ekiert, "Peculiarities of Post-Communist 
Politics: The Case of Poland," paper presented at the Second 
U.S.-Polish Economic Roundtable, Warsaw, June 5-7, 1992. 


78 Ivan and Balazs Szelenyi recommend examining a 
combination of endogenous and exogenous influences in the 
formation of a new class of political elites in Eastern Europe, 
including the legacy of post-Stalinist reforms, relations with 
the West, autonomy of the technocracy, and salience of Soviet 
reforms initiated under Mikhail Gorbachev. See Ivan Szelenyi and 
Balazs Szelenyi, “Why Socialism Failed? Towards a Theory of 
System Breakdown," paper presented at the workshop on "Explaining 
the Transition from State Socialism," Cornell University, May 2, 
1992, pp.23-26. 


7? Unified Czechoslovakia was dissolved on December 31, 1992 
and two independent states were formed: The Czech Republic and 
Slovakia. 


towards the West. Vladimir Meciar, the Prime Minister of 
Slovakia, by contrast, was a member of the wing of the Communist 
Party that favored "Socialism with a Human Face" during the 
Prague Spring reform movement in 1968. Unlike Havel, Meciar does 
not favor a wholesale turn to the West nor total acceptance of 
capitalism. His rise to power was motivated more by nationalist 
and inward-looking concerns and, as a result, his policies do not 
reflect a concern with linkages with the rest of Europe.* 

The case of Romania is also illustrative. Romania’s 
government is run by new elites who were not directly involved 
with the Ceausescu regime. Nonetheless, the country "has 
experienced something of a ‘half-way’ or ‘aborted’ revolution" in 


which “state power was reconstituted by dissident (and not so 


dissident) members of the Romanian Communist Party and national 


army grouped into the so-called National Salvation Front."* 
Given the unfinished nature of regime change in Romania, the 
country’s new leaders are preoccupied with consolidating domestic 
power. As with Spanish leaders during the provisional 


governments period of the democratic transition (1975-77), this 


3° "In his [1993] New Year’s Day address, [Meciar] pointedly 
rejected the twin pillars of politics in the Czech Republic: free 
markets and a ban on former Communists from top Government 
positions....Although Slovak officials stress the Western roots 
of their nation’s cultural history, they have great hopes for 
developing markets in Ukraine, Russia and other countries that 
once made up the Eastern bloc." The New York Times, January 22, 
1993, p.A3. 


31 Jeff Goodwin and Valerie Bunce, “Eastern Europe’s 
‘Refolutions’ in Comparative and Theoretical Perspective," 
unpublished manuscript, 1992. 
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focus on domestic matters has directed the attention of Romania’s 


re-constituted elite towards internal sources of influence. As a 


result, it has pursued an independent foreign policy at variance 


with the rest of Europe.*? Romania’s leaders would like to 
believe that their problems with the West are purely symptomatic 
of an image problem, “however, realistic diplomats have pointed 
out that this image is largely dictated by Romania’s internal 
situation."** As I will discuss below, internal situations 
influence elites; so the newness of elites, alone, is not enough 
to predict a turn towards the rest of Europe in previously 
authoritarian countries. 
Cc. International Organizations 

As the countries analyzed in this paper have grown closer to 
entering European economic organizations, their policies have 
begun to approximate norms embodied in these organizations’ rules 
and principles. However, it is unclear how much of this change 
can be attributed directly to organizational factors. In the 


1980s, Spain, Portugal, and Greece all became members of the 


°2 For instance, at the outset of the Yugoslav crisis, Prime 
Minister Ion Iliescu "said that his country would not join the EC 
in applying economic sanctions against Yugoslavia, because such a 
step would ‘present extremely difficult problems for our 
economy." Dan Ionescu, "Romania: Striving for a Better Image," 
Report on Eastern Europe, (Vol.2, No.51-52, Dec. 20, 1991), p.30. 


°° "Adrian Dohotaru, an Undersecretary of State at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, summed up this point of view when he 
stated, upon returning from a visit to the U.S.A., ‘Romania’s 
image is, if you like, the image we see in the mirror every 
morning. We create our image ourselves.’" Ionescu, ibid., p.31. 
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European Community.** However, these three countries have not 
acted similarly in the Community. Within the EC, Spain has 
adopted a far more cooperative approach, acceding to demands of 
the wealthier states, than has Greece, despite press accounts 
which attempt to characterize Spain as an opposition voice in the 
EC championing the cause of the "poorer" Community states.* 
Prime Minister Felipe Gonzdalez’s Socialist government in Spain 
has always put the economic health of the European Community 
ahead of narrow national interests, whereas Andreas Papandreou’s 
Socialist government in Greece consistently pressed for increased 
structural funds at the cost of sowing antagonism within the 
EC.**° By simply knowing that Greece and Spain are both members 
of the EC, we would be unable to predict these varying 


responses.*’ 


** Greece in 1981, the Iberian countries in 1986. 


°° See, for example, Alan Riding, “European Chiefs Stem 
Threats to Unity," The New York Times, December 13, 1992, p.26. 


3° John Loulis observed: "The Papandreou government views 
the EC solely as an economic entity from which Greece can derive 
financial benefits. It has failed to promote - and in fact has 
hindered - political cooperation within the EC. The PASOK 
government has many times found itself isolated in opposition on 
a number of European foreign policy initiatives..." John Loulis, 
"Papandreou’s Foreign Policy," Foreign Affairs, (Vol.63, No.2, 
Winter 1984-85), pp.375-391. 


37 By the same token, the fact that Spain, Greece, and 
Portugal are all members of NATO does not help explain each 
country’s position within that organization: Portugal supports an 
unqualified “Atlanticist" orientacion, Spain has pushed for 
greater European security autonomy, and Greece has been growing 
more independent in its defense posture. See Rainer Eisfeld, 
"The Ambiguity of Portugal’s Foreign Policy in the World," in 
Kenneth Maxwell and Michael H. Haltzel (eds.), Portugal: Ancient 
Country, Young Democracy, (Washington, DC: The Woodrow Wilson 
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As a parallel to the three Southern European neo- 
democracies, the unifying feature of foreign policy in Poland, 
the Czechoslovak successor states, and Hungary is the desire to 
become members of formal European organizations as well as 
institutions broadly conceived. This is especially true as 


regards the Ec.** Still it is unclear if organizational 


membership drives homogenization between Western norms and policy 


in the CEEC, or if the correlation is spurious.*® The Hungarian 
case shows that informal linkages established before 
democratization, during the communist period (through tourism and 
migrant workers), established the groundwork for increased 


institutional links during the post-communist era that are more 


Center Press, 1990), p.95. 


*° "The intensification of EC integration through the 1992 
monetary union program and the accord with the European Free 
Trade Association have both expanded the potential benefits to 
Eastern Europe and increased the urgency of becoming part of the 
integration process from the outset rather than having to catch 
up after strong trade and business relationships have been 
created within the newly integrated Western Europe." Josef C. 
Brada, "The European Community and Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
Poland," Report on Eastern Europe, (Vol.2, No.49, December 6, 
1991), p.30. 


°° In the area of environmental policy, for instance, "the 
smallest degree of institutional change has occurred in the area 
of formal commitments, where the status quo has largely been 
retained intact. This small institutional change has nonetheless 
been matched to dramatic change in the behavior of Eastern 
governments, who have adopted highly ambitious policies to honor 
their commitments." Marc Levy, "East-West Environmental Politics 
After 1989: Transborder Air Pollution, International 
Institutions, and Domestic Reform," paper prepared for the Center 
for International Affairs Project on Post-Cold War International 
Institutions, October 27, 1991, pp.42-43. 
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extensive than formal organizational arrangements. ‘*° 
Furthermore, relations, formal or not, with international 
organizations are no guarantee that leaders in formerly 
authoritarian European states will adopt Western European style 
policies. This is especially true if the organizations, 
themselves, are undergoing a period of uncertainty.** The 


relationship between the European integration process is less a 


matter of organizational practice and more a political question: 


Is the EC willing to take measures to ease entry for the new 
formerly Communist members if it means jeopardizing the economic 
health of the Community? Further, because "the members of the EC 
tend to view the benefits and costs of accelerating the 


integration of East and West from differing national 


“° "Full EC membership is by no means the solution for an 
underdeveloped economy; rather, it can be regarded as the reward 
for an economy that has met most of the EC’s legal, political, 
and economic standards." Karoly Okolicsanyi, "Hungary: Relations 
With the European Community," Report on Eastern Europe, (Vol.2, 
No.30, July 26, 1991), p.34. See also J6zsef B6r6cz, "Hungary 
Re-Linking: State Socialism and the Transformation of External 
Linkages," Minda de Ginzburg Center for European Studies (Harvard 
University), Program on Central and Eastern Europe Working Paper 
#18, 1992. 


“ For example, regarding the difficulties in 
institutionalizing the so-called "Maastricht Treaty" as a 
blueprint for the EC, German Foreign Minister Hans Dietrich 
Genscher commented on the repercussions for the CEEC: "If 
Maastricht leads to a disappointment, that could have negative 
effects on the European orientation of these countries...If a 
disappointing signal goes out from Maastricht, that would 
certainly raise the danger of nationalistic policies in [E]Jastern 
Europe." Financial Times, December 9, 1991. For a larger 
discussion of German influences in Eastern Europe, see Marzenna 
Kowalik-James, "Sleeping With the Elephant: East European 
Responses to German Hegemony," paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the International Studies Association, Atlanta, March 
31-April 4, 1992 (Genscher’s quote appears on page 9). 
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perspectives"*?, the way expansion of the EC is played out will 
revolve around which current Community states are able to dictate 
the nature of the debate and the procedures by which concessions 
on both sides of the East-West divide are linked together and 
linked to the deepening process of the EC itself. The resolution 
of these broader political issues are ultimately more important 
for explaining the relationship between Western Europe and the 
CEEC than are formal organizational processes.‘** In the 
meantime, the CEEC will likely maintain close economic relations 
within the community of COMECON states, although the 
organizational rule and structures that formerly bound these 
countries together no longer apply.“ 
D. International Systemic Change 

All of the cases examined in this paper share the 
characteristic of undergoing radical political transformations 


during periods of fundamental international systemic change. 


** Josef C. Brada, "The European Community and 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland," op.cit., p.31. 


** As one sources points out: "The West underestimated the 
extent to which life under communism made Central Europeans 
mistrustful of bodies which are centralized or which claim to be 
representative." Krzysztof Ners, et.al., "Beyond Assistance: 
Report of the IEWS Task Force on Western Assistance to Transition 
in the Czech and Slovak Federal Republic, Hungary and Poland," 
Institute for EastWest Studies (New York), May 1992, p.36. 


“* See Stephen R. Bowers, "The East European Revolution," 


East European Quarterly, (Vol.25, No.2, June 1991), p.140. 


*° See F. Stephen Larrabee, “Democratization and Change in 
Eastern Europe," in Gregory F. Treverton (ed.), The Shape of the 
New Europe, (New York: Council on Foreign Relations Press, 1992); 
Gilbert Rozman (ed.), Dismantling Communism, (Washington, DC: The 
Woodrow Wilson Center Press, 1992). 
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Realist theories of international relations might argue that this 
privileges the role of international systemic factors in 


explaining policy formation. If we can simply locate a state’s 


position in the changing international system, the argument goes, 


we should be able to predict its policies. However, a 
preliminary analysis shows that, at least as regards the CEEC, a 
realist, systemic-based, explanation falls short, unless one is 
willing to argue, ex post facto, that the different foreign 
policies of Poland, Hungary, the Czech Republic, Slovakia, 
Romania, and Bulgaria derive from their different positions in 
the international system. 

Nor do the sweeping changes provoked by the end of the Cold 
War guarantee a "new world order” in which the CEEC would neatly 
take their places. For example, as Western European nations 
argued among themselves over what course of action to take 
towards Yugoslavia, they were unable or unwilling to create a set 
of precedents regarding ethnic nationalism.** This lack of 


resolve precipitated, in part, the dissolution of the 


‘© "The emergence of differences of opinion in the Western 
camp again placed Czechoslovakia in a rather difficult position; 
as it had to choose between siding with Germany in its efforts to 
win support for the recognition of Slovenia and Croatia, which 
would have been popular with most Czechs and Slovaks, and 
supporting British Prime Minister John Major, who declared that 
he did not intend to ‘complicate matters in the Balkans further’ 
by recognizing the independence of the two breakaway republics." 
Jan Obrman, "Czechoslovakia: From Idealism to Realism," Report on 
Eastern Europe, (Vol.2, No.51-52, December 20, 1991), p.13. 
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Czechoslovak federation.*’ Although the Czechoslovak situation 
did not degenerate into civil war as in Yugoslavia, European 
leaders would have preferred that Czechoslovakia remain unified, 
at least so as not to encourage similar breakaway tendencies in 
the rest of Europe.** Whether or not the Yugoslav crisis 
directly led to separatist tendencies in Slovakia, the failure of 
Western Europe to respond in a uniform way illustrates the 
indetermination of systemic forces. 
IV. Additional Factors: The Role of Ideas and Knowledge 

In short, the four factors discussed above do not indicate 
whether or not the adoption of European norms or identity in the 
CEEC will necessarily occur. Instead, what has transpired 
reinforces my previous research on Spain which shows that the 
choices Spanish leaders made were the function of a fundamental 


reorganization of their ideas about Europe, their perceptions of 


Spain’s national interests and identity, and their knowledge of 


European political realities. The framework I construct, based 
on the Spanish case, can be summarized as follows: Leaders 


approach foreign policy issues with a set of abstract ideas about 


“7 "On the one hand, Havel went further than most Western 
leaders in emphasizing the right of the Slovenes and Croats to 
self-determination, thereby reassuring the Slovaks in particular 
that similar developments would be impossible in Czechoslovakia. 
On the other hand, the Czechoslovak leadership has tried hard not 
to undermine what was considered the position of the U.S. 
government and the EC, both of which were initially openly 
supportive of Yugoslavia’s ‘territorial integrity’” ibid., p.13. 


“* French, Spanish, and British leaders have no desire to 
see the Czechoslovak situation duplicated in Corsica, Catalonia 
and the Basque region, and Scotland and Northern Ireland, 
respectively. 
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the nature of politics that reflect historical memory, past 


circumstances, conceptions of national identity, and responses to 


perceptions of structural and systemic reality.*® A set of 
knowledge-based claims about the consequences of political 
decisions underpins these ideas, but these claims are submerged 
during stable periods for the sake of convenience and the demands 
of normal daily politics.” Leaders perceive political, 
economic, and security interests in light of these ideas and 
knowledge-based claims that guide their political undertakings. 
If we apply this framework to the totality of interactions 
among states in an international system, we can then isolate the 
mechanisms that lead to either convergence or deviation among 


states. Because the situational conditions described earlier in 


*° By “ideas" I mean the vague and generalized images 
political actors bring with them to a yet unexplored problem, not 
specific policy models. See Judith Goldstein and Robert Oo. 
Keohane (eds.), Ideas and Foreign Policy: Beliefs, Institutions 
and Political Change, (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 
1993); John Odell, U.S. International Monetary Policy: Markets, 


Power, and Ideas as Sources of Change, (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1982); Paul R. Schulman, "The Politics of 


‘Ideational Policy’,"™ Journal of Politics, (Vol.50, No.2, May 


1988), pp.263-291; Michael H. Hunt, Ideology and U.S. Foreign 
Policy, (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1987). 


5° I accept Ernst Haas’s definition of knowledge as 
"generally accepted understandings about cause-and-effect 
linkages about any set of phenomena considered important by 
society, provided only that the finality of the accepted chain of 
causation is subject to continuing testing and examination 
through adversary procedures." Ernst B. Haas, When Knowledge is 
Power, (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990), p.21. 
However, I take liberties with Haas, extending his definition to 
include any theory of politics, economic, or policy-making - 
including subjective valuations of the ramifications of policy 
implementation - that leaders confront when considering political 
choices. 
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this paper are in large part state-created, the relationships 
within and between states they engender are not fixed. Regarding 
interstate relations, knowledge about the intersubjective 
realities of these structures is transmitted among states and 
affects the ideas governmental leaders have about international 
relations and their perceptions of interests and identity.” 
Leaders’ ideas about the political world, which include notions 
of identity, are therefore reconstituted through the 


international transmission of shared knowledge. Where this 


knowledge is supported by unifying ideas, interests among states 


will likely converge. Where they are not, interests will 
probably diverge.» 

Further, the tension that grows between leaders’ long-held 
political ideas, the knowledge-based claims that support these 
ideas, and their perceived political interests creates an 
environment where new knowledge can re-shape how leaders think 
about international relations (ideas) and what they hope to gain 
from them (interests). Why this tension arises could plausibly 
be answered by looking at changes in any of structural and 


situational conditions described above. However, these 


= As Alexander Wendt argues persuasively: “Identities are 
the basis of interests. Actors do not have a ‘portfolio’ of 
interests that they carry around independent of social context; 
instead, they define their interests in the process of defining 
situations." Alexander Wendt, “Anarchy Is What States Make of 
It: The Social Construction of Power Politics," International 
Organization, (Vol.46, No.2, Spring 1992), p.398. 


°° This is the situation that realists describe as "normal" 
under conditions international anarchy which they take as 
deductively given. 
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conditions alone are not necessary nor sufficient to predict 


policy change. As the above discussion illustrates, they are not 
sufficient because uniform adoption of European norms does not 
take place when these factors are present. They are not 
necessary because change may take place even when one or more of 
these factors are absent. 

This raises the question of why knowledge is shared by some 
countries but not by others? First, uncertainty can create 
situations in which leaders focus outward towards the 
international arena and may be influenced by knowledge that 
reconciles domestic tensions. In the second place, pre-existing 
ideas predispose some national leaders, but not others, towards 
sharing knowledge with the rest of the European community. The 
third reason for new knowledge accepted by former authoritarian 
or totalitarian states is that close ties with Western 
counterparts may be established early in the new political era. 
I explore these three phenomena below. 

A. The Role of Uncertainty 

The first factor influencing the transmission of shared 
knowledge is uncertainty among policy makers. This uncertainty 
may be fueled by factors relating to newness of democracy or 
elites, tentative steps toward joining international 
organizations, or fundamental international systemic change. 
However, uncertainty can also be a function of tension among 
leaders’ ideas about the world, knowledge-based claims, and 


interest perceptions during periods of change. This was clear in 


~ 
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Spain as the Socialist government attempted to reconcile its pro- 
European enthusiasm with its claims of national economic and 
security interests.” 

In the CEEC, as in Spain, the post-authoritarian process of 
foreign policy formation is characterized by this same sort of 
uncertainty. As Valerie Bunce and Maria Csanadi observe: 

uncertainty generates a particular type of situation, 

wherein people lack roles, rules, institutions and, 
therefore, interests...For [elites] there is also an 
absence or roles, rules and institutions, and 

interests, aS a consequence, are hard to define. Thus, 

most feel vulnerable, harried and confused.” 

One of the sources of uncertainty in the former Communist states, 
is the feeling that economic interests may not necessarily be 
advanced by a wholesale acceptance of brute Western capitalism. 
The leaders in the CEEC "may realize that in economic terms they 


have little to offer the sophisticated individual and industrial 


consumers of West Europe. Therefore, they will likely conclude 


that, in spite of obvious reservations, their strongest economic 


links will continue to be with the USSR [sic]."°° 


Some leaders in the CEEC argue that their countries can 


°° Reflecting on the PSOE’s external relations, José Armero 
observes: "International matters, and the elaboration of foreign 
policy, suffered from a lack of planning and a certain confusion 
at the hour of designing international relations by the Socialist 
government." José Mario Armero, Politica Exterior de Espana en 
Democracia, (Madrid: Espasa Calpe, 1989), p.153. 


°* Maria Csanadi and Valerie Bunce, "A Systemic Analysis of 
a Non-System: Post-Communism in Eastern Europe," paper presented 
at the Hungarian-American Political Science Roundtable, Budapest, 
December 17-18, 1991, p.18. 


°° Stephen R. Bowers, "The East European Revolution," 
op.cit., p. i406. 
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still pursue a sort of "third way" or socialist ideal. Whether 
or not they adopt Western economic norms depends, in part, on 
whether the idea of capitalism is presented in a way that 
reassures these leaders. As Hans-Joachim Spanger points out: "if 
after the failure of communism, capitalism comes across as a mere 
caricature of the 19th century, giving proof to the Marxist- 
Leninist acolytes’ propaganda, things might turn even worse." 
In some formerly communist states, such as Poland, where social- 
democratic themes were co-opted by the Communists, there may be a 
greater acceptance of the capitalist alternative.”’ 

Pessimistic voices warn that this uncertainty may rekindle 
nationalist tendencies.** And, in fact, democracy and stability 
are by no means guaranteed in the CEEC in the post-Cold period. 


The only guarantee is that the ideas, knowledge base, and 


interests that impel leaders in this region will eventually be 


reconstituted into a coherent set of policy guidelines. 
Nonetheless, where new knowledge reconciles uncertainty within 


existing worldviews, then a new reordering of interests takes 


*¢ Hans-Joachim Spanger, “Trapped in a Vicious Circle: 
Systemic Change and Economic Crisis in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union," paper presented at the Joint Cornell Peace 
Studies-PRIF Conference on The New Europe, Cornell University, 
September 6-7, 1991, p.10. 


57 See Grzegorz Ekiert, "Peculiarities of Post-Communist 
Politics: The Case of Poland," op.cit. 


5° See Grzegorz Ekiert, "Transitions from State-Socialism in 
East Central Europe," States and Social Structures Newsletter 
(Social Science Research Council), (No.12, Winter 1990), p.2. 
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B. The Influence of Pre-Existing Ideas 

The eagerness of Spanish leaders to make their country "part 
of Europe" (although no one would deny that it has always been 
geographically so) stems from previous foreign policy 
orientations that yielded negative consequences which the new 
leaders wished to avoid.®** Spain has, in the past, explored 
extra-European orientations which has meant pursuing a "special 
relationship" with Latin America and the Arab world.® The 
result of these policies was that Spain missed out on the post- 
1945 economic development enjoyed by other European states. The 
desire to share in the construction of a new economic space under 
the auspices of EC integration highlights the degree to which 
knowledge about how this might be done has been accepted by 


Spanish leaders.‘ 


°° Even when ideas and interests reinforce one another ina 
changing domestic environment, tensions between existing 
conditions and the desire for rapid change may lead to an 
acceleration of the pace by which new knowledge is sought. Peter 
Gedeon writes: "The distance [between Hungarian domestic 
structures and those of Western Europe] creates a tension and a 
drive to close the gap by adjusting domestic institutions to West 
European institutions." Peter Gedeon, "Hungary," paper presented 
at the workshop on "Unified Germany in an Integrating Europe," 
Cornell University, May 12-13, 1992, p.6. 


°° See the memoirs of Spain’s first Socialist Foreign 
Minister, Fernando Moran, Espana en Su Sitio, op.cit. 


* See for example Howard J. Wiarda (ed.), The Iberian-Latin 
American Connection, (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1986). 


°** See for example Eusebio Mujal-Leon, "The Foreign Policy 
of the Socialist Government," in Stanley G. Payne (ed.), The 


Politics of Democratic Spain, (Chicago: Chicago Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1986). 
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Differences, as well as similarities in sharing new 
knowledge, have their sources in pre-existing ideational 
components. As European integration proceeds apace, each of the 
former Communist countries will also be guided by features 


peculiar to their situation, and their pasts will shape their 


ideas about various aspects of European integration and identity. 


As with the case of Spain, ideas as abstract conceptions of 
identity, symbol, myth, and history provide ready guides for 
foreign policy formation. Leaders in the CEEC are presently 
trying to create or rediscover a national political identity, and 
abstract ideas have taken on a prominent role.*®* In Hungary, 
which was once connected to the European mainstream through 
federation with Austria, the model seems to be the democratic 
capitalist West: 
Identification as a Western society and aspiration to 
democratic values and standards, patriotism and 
promotion of the welfare of the Hungarian minorities 
outside the boundaries of the state, and the ability to 
endure and even tolerate foreign rule, have been 


considered cornerstones of Hungarian political 
culture. 


** As Melvin Croan points out, even the Eurocentric critics 
of the old Communist regimes have not fully defined a new 
direction: "Those critical spirits who espouse a Central European 
identity differ among themselves on a whole range of quite basic 
issues, including such crucial matters as the precise delineation 
(territorial or other) of their novel allegiance, the definition 
of its essential contents, its origins, and strategies best 
tailored to guarantee that it has a future." Melvin Croan, 
"Lands In-between: The Politics of Cultural Identity in 


Contemporary Eastern Europe," Eastern European Politics and 
Societies, (Vol.3, No.2, Spring 1989), p.183. 


** Robert M. Bigler, "From Communism to Democracy: Hungary’s 
Transition Thirty-Five Years After the Revolution," East European 
Quarterly, (Vol.25, No.4, January 1992), p.438. There is, 
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How knowledge shapes policy, and from whence it emanates, depends 
on which of these identities prevail. For instance, Steven 
Beller writes of a specific Central European identity that was 
lost under the nationalist (Nazi) and communist periods.® Some 
leaders in the CEEC are purposefully trying to re-capture this 
universalist, liberal identity. At the same time, ideas can 
predispose leaders towards sources of new knowledge during times 
of fundamental political change. It is not surprising, then, 
that those European states most actively pursuing ties with the 


West are those with historical memories of intellectual linkages 


with the West and membership in pre-communist era European 


institutions.*® 


however, not total agreement that Hungary should whole-heartedly 
embrace the West. Some Hungarians favor a return to the inter- 
war idea of the Third Way between Soviet collectivization and 

Western capitalism. See Ivan Szelenyi, “Alternative Futures for 


Eastern Europe," East European Politics and Society, (Vol.4, 
No.2, Spring 1990), pp.231-254. 


*° "In retaining the ideological commitment, inherent in the 
history of their emancipation, to both the universalist and 
individualistic aspects of liberalism, the Central European 
Jewish bourgeoisie also acted as a crucial link to the West. 
When the particularisms of Central European nationalism, as 
reflected in their abuse of history, resulted in the exclusion, 
expulsion and destruction of Central European Jewry, this link to 
Western culture, the Western economy and Western values was 
severely damaged." Steven Beller, “Reinventing Central Europe," 
Center for Austrian Studies (Minneapolis), Working Paper #92-5, 
October 1991. 


*° See George Liska, “Between East and West: East-Central 
Europe’s Future Past," in Michael T. Clark and Simon Serfaty 
(eds.), New Thinking & Old Realities: America, Europe, and 
Russia, (Washington, DC: Seven Locks Press, 1991); Andrew A. 
Michta and Ilya Prizel (eds.), Postcommunist Eastern Europe, (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1992); Ronald J. Hill and Jan Zielonka 
(eds.), Restructuring Eastern Europe, (Hants, UK: Edward Elgar, 
1990). 
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Pre-existing ideas about the West may be altered by new 
knowledge but, as is clear in the Spanish case, ideas also 
predicate which sets of knowledge-based claims will be given a 
hearing.®’ Whereas the CEEC have almost uniformly looked to the 
West to recapture a dynamism that comes with economic 
modernization, the distinctiveness of each of the new democracies 
are largely connected to security issues. In this realm, 
historical memory may make leaders more disposed towards 


solutions not based on solely European solutions. For example, 


Czechoslovakia’s collective historical memory of appeasement may 


induce its leaders to pursue more decisive foreign policy than 
Western Europe normally practices. This was especially true 
during the 1990-91 Persian Gulf War when Czechoslovak forces 
joined in the United States-led coalition.® 
C. Linkages With the West 

Finally, the nature of knowledge transmitted to the 


countries examined in this paper is a function of the sources of 


7 Krzysztof Ners, et.al. observe: “Western ideas and models 
offer Central Europe stimulation and guidance for transformation 
in the fields of civil society, culture, law, and human rights. 
Central Europe is not adapting Western models uncritically, but 
seems rather to be synthesizing American and West European 
experience with its own." Krzysztof Ners, et.al., "Beyond 
Assistance," op.cit., p.32. 


** According to Jan Obrman, the Czechoslovak participation 
included "a moral aspect based on Czechoslovakia’s historical 
experience. President Vaclav Havel repeatedly said that giving 
in to aggressors was morally and politically wrong and would set 
a dangerous precedent. He made it clear that ‘the policy of 
appeasement cannot be successful in the long run; on the 
contrary, it is malignant’." Jan Obrman, "Czechoslovakia: From 
Idealism to Realism," op.cit., p.10. 
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that knowledge. As Audie Klotz observes: "Debates at the 
international level can be linked to domestic foreign policy 
making debates through transnational linkages and transnational 
actors."°° The ways that Spanish leaders think about European 
economic and security integration, for example, have their 
origins in channels historically chosen to establish European 
linkages. The Spanish Socialists have drawn on their experiences 
with, and affinities to, fraternal socialist parties in Europe. 
This was clear during the EC membership negotiations process when 
Spain’s status was predicated on the maintenance of positive 
relations with France.” 

The importance of chosen channels with the West is even more 
important with regards to the CEEC, where leaders’ wholesale 
rejection of Communism has left a void. As Jeff Goodwin and 
Valerie Bunce observe: 

Eastern Europe’s new leaders are not only dedicated to 

fundamentally reordering domestic political and 

economic arrangements in accordance with "a set of 

ideas whose time had come," but are also dedicated, in 

order to effectively accomplish the former, to 


Switching geopolitical allegiances and "world 
systems."” 


*° Audie Klotz, “Reconstituting Interests: Interpretive 
Analysis of Norms in International Relations," paper presented at 
the conference on Norms and National Security, Cornell 
University, February 5-7, 1993, p.15. See also Peter M. Haas, 
"Epistemic Communities and International Policy Coordination," 
International Organization, (Vol.46, No.1, Winter 1992), pp.1-35. 


7° Fernando Moran, Espana en Su Sitio, op.cit., pp.305-307. 


™ Jeff Goodwin and Valerie Bunce, “Eastern Europe’s 
*‘Refolutions’ in Comparative and Theoretical Perspective," 
opseit., 9.30. 
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In some cases, leaders of these states have relied on economists 
and intellectuals who are influenced by their neo-liberal 
counterparts in the West, and are guided by institutions like the 
International Monetary Fund and the World Bank.” These 
linkages may even be established before the demise of the old 
regime.”* During the Soviet Andropov and Chernenko period, for 
example, "Kremlin policy began to change and Soviet clients were 
increasingly encouraged to cultivate contacts with the Western 
community...” 

However, the responsibility for reaching out to formerly 
isolated countries rests with the core European states. Poland, 


Hungary, and the Czech and Slovak successor states have 


benefitted from contacts initiated by the West. Many of the 


formerly Communist states have looked towards Germany as a source 


of support.” In Poland, however, historic suspicion of Germany 


72 Ibid., p.35. Goodwin and Bunce note that "Eastern 
Europeans hope to follow the lead of Spain and Portugal, whose 
‘model’ of liberalization, both political and economic, is very 
influential to the East," p.35. 


7? Regarding Hungary, Peter Gedeon writes, "In the [1980s] 
under...internal and external pressures, and as a consequence of 
the growing inability of the Soviet economy to provide the 
necessary import goods for the Hungarian economy, Hungary started 
slowly moving out of the Soviet bloc’s internal and external 
structures." Peter Gedeon, "Hungary," op.cit., p.3. 


7 Stephen R. Bowers, "The East European Revolution," 
op.cit., p. 136. 


75 See Jiri Stepanovsky, “Relations to the West and to 
Germany in Particular," Central and Eastern Europe in Transition, 
Arbeitspapiere Zur Internationalen Politik No.64, (Bonn: 
Forschungsinsititut der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Auswartige 
Politik, 1991), pp.33-36. 
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has led Polish leaders to welcome current German tutelage with 
some skepticism’, while still establishing economic ties in the 
hopes of speeding economic modernization.” Great Britain and 
France have also taken a leading role in relations with the 


CEEC.”* Of course, the possibility always exists that leaders 


in Eastern Europe will be influenced by domestic forces”, by 


the United States and/or Japan®®, or by contacts with other 


7° See Marzenna Kowalik-James, “Sleeping With the Elephant," 
op.cit., pp.2-8. 


77 See Patricia Davis, "Economic Statecraft in Past and 
Future German Policies Toward Poland: A Model for Central 
Europe?" paper presented at the workshop on "Economic Statecraft: 
The Use of Economic Instruments in German and American Foreign 
Policy," American Institute for Contemporary German Studies (The 
Johns Hopkins University), Washington, DC, July 21, 1992. 


7° Wojciech Kostrzewa observes: "Neither France nor Britain 
are very much present economically in Eastern Europe, which has a 
certain impact on their political activity. But we shouldn’t 
underestimate the influence these two countries have on political 
elites in Central and Eastern Europe, which is overproportional." 
See Jiri Stepanovsky, "Relations to the West and to Germany in 
Particular," op.cit., p.43. 


7° However, domestic sources of professional advice may be 
quickly minimized. As Maria Csanadi and Valerie Bunce point out, 
these countries are "missing...a network of advisors, think tanks 
and staffs which in the West bring some expertise into policy- 
making and help reduce the time constraints operating on 
politicians." Maria Csanadi and Valerie Bunce, "A Systemic 
Analysis of a Non-System," op.cit., p.13. 


*° On the influence of the United States see "An Overview of 
U.S. Assistance in Eastern Europe and the Former Soviet Union," 
Congressional Research Service/Library of Congress, Parliamentary 
Development No.2, March 20, 1992. On Japan see Tomoharu Washio, 
"Market Economy Transformations: A Comparative Study of Hungary, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia," International Institute for Global 
Peace (Tokyo), Policy Paper 48E, June 1991. 


countries in the region.*™ 
In contrast to Poland, Hungary, the Czech Republic and 
Slovakia, Romania and Bulgaria have been left more to their own 
devices. One commentator noted: 
A striking disparity will likely remain between 
Europe’s northern and southern tiers as most Western 
officials simply dismiss the possibility for Bulgaria 
and especially Romania to make a fully democratic 
transition....The cultural/ religious affinity and 
geopolitical self-interest which bonds Western Europe 
to the three northern-most countries could, if aid 
disparities persist, make stagnation and alienation in 
the Balkans a self-fulfilling prophesy.* 
Where channels are not established with the West, former 
authoritarian and totalitarian states will either rely on old 
knowledge-based claims or will direct their attention to the 


construction of knowledge in other regions.* In short, in 


light of Polish, Czech, and Hungarian moves towards closer 


relations with the West, Romania appears as the odd man out among 


the CEEC. The reason for this is that Romania has taken fewer 
steps towards full-fledged democracy, has been less eager to 
appease the West, and European democracies have therefore been 


hesitant to extend the same sort of recognition to Bucharest as 


** See Béla Kadar, “The Spirit of Visegrad," Lisbon 1992: 


The Annual Meeting of the Trilateral Commission, (New York, 
1992), pp.30-34. 


*2 Jeanne Kirk Laux, “Reform, Reintegration and Regional 
Security," op.cit., p.i0. 


®*3 Despite Western indifference, the Romanian government has 
attempted to establish ties to a "patron" country to help it 
establish relations with the rest of the West, the chosen state 
being France. See Mihai Carp, "Romania: New Foreign Policy 
Initiatives," op.cit., p.26. 
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they have to Warsaw, Prague, Budapest, and even Bratislava. 
VI. Summary and Conclusions 

This paper provides a preliminary examination of the 
applicability of a framework of analysis originally developed to 
study the formation of a European identity in Spain. The purpose 
has been to begin to assess how well other countries conform to 
the expectations the framework presents. I have focused on four 
features of the Spanish case that are duplicated alone or in 
combination in the new European democracies of Central and 
Eastern Europe. Those features are 1) Status as a new democracy; 
2) The role of new elites; 3) Participation in international 
organizations; and 4) A changed international environment. These 
four factors may provide the conditions for the adoption of 


European norms in formerly isolated states. However, a 


preliminary analysis indicates that they need not be present to 


lead to the adoption of European norms. Or, where they are 
present, they may not be sufficient to lead to the adoption of 
these norms. In short, the presence or absence of these 
structural features seems to be underdetermining for explaining 
what has transpired in the cases examined. 

In this light, need to find additional factors that 
explain the changes in the CEEC. I have suggested an approach 
that stresses the role of ideas and knowledge in the shaping of 
leaders’ perceptions of state interests. The ideas that guided 
foreign policy in new European democracies are a combination of 


perceptions of past practices and leaders’ sense of national 
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identity and historical memory. The nature and durability of 


ideas will, no doubt, shape the degree to which states’ leaders 
are receptive to new knowledge about what is expected of them in 
a changing European political landscape. This is especially true 
for the countries I look at in this paper. The "core" European 
states (France, Germany, Italy, Great Britain, Denmark, and the 
Benelux countries) have already resolved the historical dilemmas 
of peace and economic security that they faced at the close of 
the Second World War. The new European democracies are only now 
unpacking the ideas they have had regarding their place in the 
European system. As I have shown in this paper, features like 
democracy, newness of elites, participation in formal 
organizations, and systemic change can not predict which 
direction a state will choose. Participation in the construction 
of shared knowledge - predicated by the harmonization of 
interests with political ideas - is a better predictor of 


European foreign policy choices these countries make. 
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INTRODUCTION 

We all know that American business distrusts its 
state.1 American business routinely resists government 
intervention on ideological grounds, preferring private 
coordination through the market.2 We grow exasperated with 
this resistance to reform initiatives: corporate America 
seems to have an endemic failure to act in its own best 
collective interests. Policy failures are pinned on divided 
government; yet, fragmentation in society reflects the 
perverse organizational structure of the U.S. state.3 
American business suffers from a failure of imagination. 

Yet, occasionally the corporate community takes us by 
surprise and signs on to progressive social policy 
innovations, briefly abandoning its obsessive concerns about 
unrestricted accumulation in favor of peace, stability and 
security. This show of support for government from the most 
laissez-faire business community in the world is baffling 
indeed. 

Materialists among us insist that periodic business 
support for social policy is simply a matter of interests. 
Firms gain substantial economic rewards from policies 
purporting to benefit the public good. At a deeper level, 
innovations in social policy may be devised to accommodate 
fundamental shifts in the underlying political economy. New 
regimes of accumulation, or ways of organizing economic 


growth, may require fundamentally different labor market and 


social welfare strategies.4 A set of social policies that 


supported an earlier growth system may be totally 
inappropriate to the new approach. 


If this periodic acceptance of interventionist social 


policy represents corporate awareness that the new economic 


order demands a new social order, the problem of process 
remains.5 How does the new awareness evolve? How do the 
new ideas gain legitimacy? What attributes of individual 
firms make them more or less open to the shifting paradigms? 
How do companies formulate their political preferences? 

The central problem of this paper is to explain the 
mechanisms by which new social policy paradigms win 
corporate converts. What are the conditions under which 
some companies sign on to the far-reaching government 
solution when others reject it? What is it that allows 
business to see the limitations in the existing social 
welfare regime and envision the promises in the one to come? 
What are the circumstances under which support can be 
developed among business for welfare state initiatives? 

I explore this theoretical problem with the case of 
national health reform. A social welfare paradigm shift is 
currently challenging corporate preconceptions about health 
care cost containment. Underlying economic discontinuities 
guide this paradigm shift: the employer-based health care 
system has become out of touch with the demands of the new 
labor market regime. Increased international competition 
has made the employer-based system a liability to U.S. 


firms. Health care costs that add to the price of goods in 


2 


the United States are more efficiently passed through the 
income tax system in many Western European countries. The 
baroque complexities of the system create enormous waste, 
perverse incentives for care, and wide pockets of neglect 
for those who fall outside its boundaries. The state 
solution also offers firms several select benefits: to be 
released from the burden of the uninsured, to force their 
competitors to bear the costs of health care, and to ratchet 
down their commitments to their unions. Thus, businessmen 
have urgent material needs for a comprehensive, national 
reform that would rationalize the system, eliminate waste 
and redundancy, reduce total costs and assume the burden of 
the uninsured. 

I argue in this paper, however, that although material 
concerns are the underlying force for health reforn, 
institutional factors make a major contribution to its 
development as a business policy initiative and are largely 
responsible for the variations in preference at the firm 
level. Support for health reform in the business community 
has been made possible by the development of a stratum of 
policy professionals within firms who have worked to put 
this on the business agenda. Growing weary of failed market 


interventions, they ultimately turned to more radical state 


solutions. Sharing their experiences collectively in 


professional groups and forums, these private experts awoke 
to the enormous scope of the health financing problem and 


worked to educate top management within their firms. Thus, 
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those with the most technical understanding and insight came 
to see that the issue had to be addressed in a bigger forun, 
and conducted an avant-garde action within business for an 
ideological transformation. 

The differences between firms in their preferences for 
health reform reflect three institutional factors. First, 
firms’ current preferences for reform reflect previous 
attempts to control costs, what I call strategy feedbacks. 
In activist companies there has been a process of social 
learning among human resources and government relations 
professionals, as they have slowly watched escalating costs 
erode the health benefit. Human resource personnel have 
repeatedly designed interventions to stop what they see as 
the scandalous efforts of providers to overcharge without 
significant improvement in service. 

Second, firm preferences reflect the degree to which 
policy experts within the company are connected to external 


networks. Benefits and human resource professionals within 


activist companies belong to more policy-oriented groups 


than their less political counterparts. Benefits managers 
in the activist companies credit these groups with 
transformative experiences in their thinking about the 
health policy issue. 

Finally, preferences reflect the institutional power of 
policy experts within the companies, what I call firm 
institutional capacity. The firms in this study that have 


taken a position on national reform, as well as those who 


t 


favored an active role for government, have large 
institutionalized benefits departments and government 
affairs offices established in the nation’s capital. In 
these firms human resource professionals report considerable 
support from their chief executive officers. 

The professionalization of the benefits and public 
affairs functions within the firm is transforming the modern 
corporation. This emerging political class among business 
parallels the split between capital and management in the 
earlier part of the 20th century. This class is located in 
the parts of the company furthest removed from direct 
production. Its members learn in groups, in professional 
associations, and in policy networks. They get coopted by 
government associates, by the labor groups they negotiate 


with, and by the literature and truths of their profession. 


They are quietly undermining the capitalist perspective and 


are the potential avant garde for building pro-state 
sentiment in the business community. 
CHALLENGES TO THE U.S. HEALTH FINANCING SYSTEM 

U.S. health care delivery in the U.S. is largely 
organized around the provision of benefits at the work 
place: almost two-thirds of our non-elderly population are 
covered through employers.6 Yet almost everyone agrees that 
the current system is woefully inadequate in many 
dimensions. Health care costs have risen dramatically in 
the past forty years, increasing from 5.3 percent of the GNP 


in 1960 to 11.6 percent in 1989. Employer health spending 
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jumped from 2.2 percent of salaries and wages in 1965 to 8.3 


percent by 1989.7 In 1991 American employers spent on 


average $3,573 per worker on health insurance, an increase 


of 13 percent from 1990.8 

The current system has also failed to guarantee 
universal access: 34 million Americans, many with jobs, 
remain uninsured.9 Health care tied to employment prevents 
people from moving to better jobs, since many plans have 
pre-existing condition clauses. Firms with benefits 
frequently have costs shifted to them from other companies 
and from government.10 Adverse selection also complicates 
the system as healthy individuals choose less comprehensive 
plans and thus can avoid sharing in the risk of their sicker 
counterparts. 

The widely-noted health crisis has generated an array 
of policy proposals, ranging from incremental corrections to 
the market to radical overhaul of the system. After a 
decade of what Brown called "decentralized market building," 
current reform proposals are largely located at the national 
level.11 The two major contenders for national reform are 
"play or pay," a regulatory strategy, and the Enthoven 
approach, a market strategy. 

The "play or pay" system is a mixed public/private 
system that imposes global budgets to limit costs, regulated 
rates to reduce inequities, and employer mandates to expand 
coverage. The "play or pay" feature means that employers 


either play and offer health insurance, or pay a new payroll 


tax of 5 to 8 percent, used to expand the public program. 
Play or pay has been the Senate leadership’s approach of 
choice since the HealthAmerica bill (S 1277) was proposed in 
June 1991.12 

The Enthoven plan seeks to change the market incentives 
for both providers and consumers and to move all to the 
managed care market. Consumers would be brought into large 
purchasing cooperatives that evaluate plans, offer 
information about alternatives, and negotiate reasonable 
rates. Providers would be encouraged to join HMO-type 
health plans, regulated to insure quality. Thus, for 
Enthoven, market controls would accomplish dramatic changes 
in the health care landscape without excessive government 
intervention. 13 

Two other proposals do not seem to be current 
contenders for reforming the system. The Heritage tax 
credit or voucher system, favored by President Bush, would 
change all employment-related benefits into direct wages and 
have workers pay for premiums directly.14 The single payer 
or Canadian system would create on government health 
financing system and under many proposals would largely 
eliminate the private system. 

Clinton’s managed competition proposal is something of 
a hybrid between Enthoven’s market strategy and play or pay. 


In keeping with the spirit of play or pay Clinton has 


proposed that all employers be mandated to provide health 


benefits to their employees. To contain costs Clinton has 
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proposed state-level spending targets for the amount to be 
spent on health care. Combined with these regulatory 
efforts to contain costs is the proposal for Enthoven- 
inspired, non-government purchasing cooperatives that would 
coordinate coverage and restrain costs.15 


Managed competition has made some of the regulatory 


aspects of play-or-pay more politically feasible. Tying 


mandates and global targets to a market approach enhances 
their perceived legitimacy among’ business. Managed 
competition enjoys intellectual connections to the employer 
coalition movement, in which firms in many regions tried to 
restrain costs through purchaser coalitions, or a smaller- 
scale type of consumer cooperative.16 Managed competition 
has also been helped politically by the recent rage in 
corporate cost controls: managed care networks.17 The 
cognitive step from managed care to managed competition is a 
small one; businessmen are instinctively drawn to a national 
solution that is close to what they are already doing at the 
micro level. The big insurers move into managed care offers 
another reason for the political feasibility of managed 
competition: these giants hope to administer the purchaser 
cooperatives.18 

Since employers have been the linchpin of the old 
system, it makes sense that they should be at the center of 
the reform debate. Business collectively could benefit from 
a government effort to bring down total systems costs. Many 


in the business community support managed competition and 
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some have begun to support mandates, global budgets, and 
rate regulation as well. Cantor et. al. found that 80 
percent of the 384 Fortune 500 executives in their study 
believed that "fundamental changes are needed to make it 
(the health care system] better." Over 32 percent favored a 
public health insurance system either now or in the future 


and 53 percent supported employer mandates.19 Business and 


Health found 30 percent of its corporate respondents in 
favor of and 25 percent neutral toward national health 
insurance.20 One corporate lobbyist put it, "Business from 
the far right has moved to the center in saying that the 
federal government needs to be involved."21 

Others in the business community have rejected this 
approach for a variety of reasons. First, some businessmen 
either fear government involvement on ideological grounds or 
simply believe firm-level action to be more efficacious. 
They may prefer market solutions at the firm level, such as 
negotiating better deals with providers through PPOs or POS 
plans.22 These companies might want a dual health care 
system with an expanded public pool for the uninsured and a 
much richer private service delivery systen. 

Second, although business as a whole has impressive 
reasons for wanting cost containment, individual interests 


vary widely. Large, unionized firms now subsidize the costs 


of the uninsured, many of whom work at minimum-wage jobs 


without benefits. But other companies may actually benefit 


from the perversities in the system and prefer the status 
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quo, precisely because it offers uneven benefits. They may 
enjoy a competitive advantage if they have developed a cost- 
effective private plan or have simply avoided giving many 
benefits to employees. Firms in this group may more readily 
choose short-term, individual solutions such as_ cost 
shifting that do little to intercept the aggregate 
escalation of the health burden but take the burden off 
themselves. 23 

Third, firms might decide to restructure the the market 
through collective means at the community level. Regional 
purchasing coalitions may help employers use their market 
power to leverage better deals from providers. Fourth, some 
companies with few workers or low health costs may choose to 
do nothing. Finally, some companies may decide to become 
involved in the national debate for defensive reasons. They 
may want to limit the degree of government intervention and 
develop a national position endorsing very incremental 
changes. Benefits managers themselves have a_ vested 


interest in preserving the employer-based system. 


What influences companies to pursue these varying 


solutions? This paper explores the factors that guide a 
company to participate politically and to support the 
comprehensive reform solution. But first, let’s consider 
what factors might go into preference formation. 

THEORIES OF FIRM PREFERENCE 

"Did you ever have to make up your mind?" 


The Lovin’ Spoonful 
Circa 1966 
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How one is to make up her mind has inspired generations 
of social scientists and pop bands. Answers to this 
question gravitate toward two broad poles of social theory: 
the economic and the cultural/political/institutional.24 In 
the following pages I discuss how each of these intellectual 
traditions shed light on firm preferences for public policy. 
Economic Explanations 

Economic explanations for firm preference assume that 
competitive strategies and political positions can be 
inferred from the economic structures of the firm and the 
industry in which it is located. Businessmen have readily 
apparent and stable preferences based on the material 
circumstances of their firms.25 This approach has been used 
to explain business influence on policy outcomes, and to 
debate the degree to which business dominates capitalist 
democracies. 26 


In this vein, Porter locates a firm’s competitive 


strategy in the structure of its industry. Competitive 


forces include the threat of new entrants, the bargaining 
power of suppliers, the bargaining power of buyers, the 
threat of substitute products, and rivalry among existing 
firms. Strategic firms must take each of these competitive 
forces into effect, although the strength of these forces 
varies by industry.27 Change in firm behavior, then, 
reflects shifting circumstance in the external environment 


as mediated by industry structure.28 
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Firm political strategy in this model is thought of 
largely as a subset of economic behavior.29 The competitive 
forces which define an industry’s competitive strategies 
also influence its political pursuits. First, industries 


without many barriers to entrants are more likely to ask for 


political protections: for example, sectors with high 


import penetration may be more likely to ask for government 
protections. 30 In the health area imports from other 
countries that have socialized their health costs will put 
pressure on U.S. companies to socialize their own health 
costs; thus, firms in sectors without barriers to entry will 
scramble to find ways to lower their production costs.31 

Second, buyer bargaining power may increase an 
industry’s desire for government assistance.32 For example, 
utilities are now having a hard time passing their health 
benefits costs on to consumers, and as a result are more 
interested in government cost controls. Export companies 
that can leave a domestic market may be less likely to seek 
assistance from government.33 

Third, supplier bargaining power, such as_ labor, 
affects companies’ competitive positions and political 
preferences. 34 Unionized companies used to offer health 
benefits in lieu of union demands for wage increases, but 
recently benefits have become a much bigger source of labor 
strife, pushing unionized sectors to consider a government 
solution. 35 Gordon suggests a similar progression with 


private pensions in the development of social security.36 
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Fourth, the threat of substitute products can bring an 
industry to a political strategy.37 Finally, past rivalries 
affect future choices: fiercely competitive industries are 
likely to produce predatory rather than collective 
strategies.38 Public policy can change these competitive 
relationships, by affecting size of markets, structure of 
markets, and industry cost structures.39 When some firms in 
a sector provide benefits and the others do not, those who 
provide may use the state to discipline the 
nonparticipants.40 

Intra-sectoral rivalry highlights an important failing 
of industrial structure analysis: firms may differ in size, 
location, and regulatory impact.41 Also in big 
conglomerates strategies are shaped by several industries. 
Therefore we should think about individual firm economic 
characteristics that might affect political preference. 

Size is the most frequently identified firm-level 
characteristic: larger firms will have more resources 
(organizational slack) to pursue politics and more reasons 


to be represented in the political arena. Also large firms 


may be willing to assume the costs of political action 


without side benefits, if they expect to receive so much 
from the collective outcome that they are willing to bear 
the entire costs themselves.42 Salamon and Siegfried and 
Jacobs argue that business preferences for corporate 


taxation reflect industrial structure. 43 
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Profitability can affect a company’s preference in 
several ways. Less profitable companies often push for 
state subsidies in general to socialize the cost of health 
care. Alternatively, more profitable companies can more 


easily afford to devote resources to the pursuit of public 


policy since they have greater surplus value (organizational 


Slack.) Thus more profitable companies would be more likely 
to take a position. Also less profitable companies that do 
not now offer rich benefits may fear government mandates. 
Measures of long-term financial health of the company, such 
as the debt/equity ratio, should also have bearing. 
Companies with high structural debt will in general have 
more reason to decrease their health care costs. 

The labor intensity of the production process has 
several effects. Companies with a more labor-intensive work 
force should be more concerned about rising health costs, 
and those with rich benefits are very affected and likely to 
look for solutions. Alternatively, those with low benefits 
may reject government solutions in favor of cost shifting or 
other nonstate solutions, especially since the creation of 
mandates threatens to actually increase their health costs. 
Capital intensive firms with a smaller work force have less 
motivation to get involved, but may be more willing to give 
benefits to workers to support industrial peace.44 They may 
also feel that labor-intensive firms are cost shifting to 
them in the form of dependent coverage, and may therefore 


support mandates. 
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High rates of unionization generally indicate rich 
health benefits, and limit a company’s ability to cost shift 
to workers or cut back benefits to deal with the problen. 
Unionized companies will be more likely to _ support 
comprehensive reform to a) force their competitors to also 
bear health costs, b) ratchet down their commitments to 
their unions (if a minimum plan is introduced or if tax 


deductions are limited to the minimum plan, the firm has 


more leverage to cut back to the minimum), c) get the state 


to take over the provision of benefits. Companies with 
higher-paid employees will be relatively less concerned 
about the rising costs of health care since health benefits 
represent a smaller part of the total wage bill. 

Firms with an older population should be more likely to 
support a comprehensive reform, especially as it relates to 
reform of retiree benefits. Firms with a high number of 
retirees in relation to active workers should be more likely 
to support a comprehensive reform, since retirees tend to be 
high utilizers of health care, and thus their benefits are 
quite expensive. 

Many more companies have now entered the business of 
providing health care services, especially with the 
expansion of for-profit facilities in the past decade.45 
Providers of health care obviously have different 
preferences from purchasers of health care.46 Conglomerates 
may experience internal dissension on the issue of cost 


containment: torn between divisions that are consumers of 
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health care and those that are providers. A larger 
percentage of sales in the health care industry should 
reduce preference for a comprehensive national reform that 
may limit profits from health care. 
Strategy Feedbacks 

An economic structural analysis has yielded great 
insights about firms’ economic and political behaviors. But 
the approach suffers one important limitation: even firms 
with very similar economic structures do not always behave 
in like manner. The economic approach is simply over- 
determined. Considerable choice exists in the organization 
of resources for production and in mechanisms for corporate 
control.47 

This over-determinism has been attacked by sociological 
and management critics of the neoclassical theory of the 
firm, students of organizational behavior, state-centered 
new institutionalists, and social movement theorists.48 
These various critics, which I will lump together under the 


appendage of institutionalists, draw attention instead to 


the political, institutional, and ideological factors that 


influence firm decision-making. They do not reject the 
broad relationship between profits and preferences asserted 
by the economic approach, but suggest that this relationship 
has many interpretations. In short institutionalists assume 
a big step between material conditions and the articulation 


of preference.49 
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Although a firm’s primary goal may be to maximize 
profits, many intermediate goals may influence profit 
maximization.50 Even when the concrete, intermediate goals 
are clearly established, there usually continues to be 
disagreement about the policies appropriate to achieving 
these goals: the means to the ends. Managers cannot be 
sure that their action will achieve the intended outcome.51 
Choice becomes even more important if one factors in the 
dearth oof information, or bounded rationality, that 
generally constrains much organizational decision making.52 
Institutionalists also doubt that preference is a function 
of the individual. Rather they believe that the development 
of individual preferences happens collectively; interests 
are socially constructed. 53 

Institutionalists offer three factors that contribute 
to the development of political preference: political ideas 
and policy legacies, the institutional networks which 
disseminate these decisions, and the resources or 
institutional capacities of those concerned about the issue. 

Firet., state-centered theorists argue past 


policies create a legacy for the future decision making of 


government bureaucrats.54 The analog to policy legacies 


within business is firm strategy.55 Penrose argues that 
important institutional permutations at the firm level 
deliver very different competitive strategies.56 Once made, 
choices create structure and process, which in turn serve to 


delimit future strategy. With the strategic choices made by 
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managers, organizations create their own environment.57 
Accumulated strategic choices at the firm level can produce 


national competitive strategies and national structures of 


production which in turn serve to delimit future options.58 


Firms also engage in strategic choice in the political 
sphere. If politics can be thought of as a productive 
services, as part of the costs of doing business or one of 
the inputs into the productive process, then Penrose’s 
analysis suggests that the value of political action may 
very well differ for each firm as well. Yoffie suggests 
that firms have a choice of pursuing 5 political strategies: 
free rider, follower, leader, private goods, and political 
entrepreneur. 59 Firms also have a choice in methods of 
political activism.60 Strategic choice literature does not 
tell us whether competitive strategies and political 
preferences are connected.61 For example, has the recent 
emphasis on economic cooperation sensitized business to the 
benefits of political cooperation?62 Littlejohn, for 
example, advocates political cooperation as a means to 
economic competitiveness. 63 

A problem with the strategic choice literature is that 
it does not differentiate between when choice leaves a 
positive legacy and when it prompts a negative reaction. 
For example, firms can pursue several solutions to health 
costs. Each of these strategies could interact either 


positively or negatively with the political option.64 
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Are those that have been innovative with cost 
containment within the firm also those who have endorsed 
political solutions? One possibility is that companies 
exhaust the range of firm-level health care options, become 
disillusioned with market solutions, and then move on to 
collective governmental solutions to the problem. Thus, 
social learning from policy feedbacks will take them down 
the road to greater state intervention. If this is the 
case, companies with higher percentages of workers in 
managed care options and HMOS, and those with better data 
collection processes should be more likely to become 
involved politically. 

Another possibility is that innovative firms are more 
likely to create their own internal solutions to rising 
health care costs and thus less likely to ask for a 
collective solution. Early innovators will not favor 
comprehensive national reform because prior strategic 
choices have established a policy legacy. In addition, it 
is possible that they a) have managed to contain costs with 
innovative firm-level experimentation, b) want to protect 
their competitive advantage in providing lower health costs, 
and/or c) believe that firm-level action is more 
ideologically appropriate than state action. 

Similarly, cost shifting could either be positively or 


negatively connected to pursuing a political solution. A 


prior history of cost shifting may convince firms not to 


favor comprehensive national reform because they will assume 
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that they can pay less by shifting costs to their workers 
and cutting benefits. Alternatively, firms that have cost 
shifted because they are in low margin industries and are 
desperate to curb health costs may be more willing to 


consider radical solutions. 


Community activists may also reject comprehensive 


national reform due to prior choices. They may believe that 
the solutions to health care problems are at the local level 
or favor attempts to restructure the market over national 
regulation. The alternative position is that those 
companies that have become involved with collective 
solutions at the local level are also more likely to support 
national reform solutions because a) they have a firm 
culture of political participation and tend to be joiners 
and/or b) they are more open to public and private 
collective solutions, and/or c) they have become frustrated 
by community-level efforts and through a process of social 
learning have moved on to the next step. Thus regional 
groups may foster a process of thinking about the issue that 
ultimately leads to support for national intervention. 
Networks and the Institutional Context of Choice 

The reason that policy legacies alone cannot indicate 
future action is that strategic choice, especially in the 
management literature, is often portrayed in a disembodied 
form. Strategic choice has gotten us away from the 
oppressive over-determinism of economic structure, and 


interjected a fresh breathe of free will into the debate. 
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But it is important not to release choice entirely from its 
moorings. The strategic choice literature suffers from 
several problems. First, is the question of information 
sources: even under conditions of bounded rationality, 
people depend on information to act. Second, the concept of 
strategy overemphasizes explicit goals and underemphasizes 
patterns. Mintzberg and Waters suggests that we should 
think of strategy as "a pattern in a stream of decisions."65 
Finally, strategy suggests a neutrality that is usually 
lacking, since so-called neutral goals reflect and sometimes 
conceal underlying power relations.66 Thompson suggests 
that groups have multiple objectives: the firm itself 
should be viewed as a "nonunitary actor" with conflicting 
and ambiguous interests.67 

The second main point of the institutionalist argument 
is that to understand preferences one must explore the 
institutional context in which interests are defined and 
acted upon. Institutions expose people to the ideas that 
are vital to the interpretation of their material context 
because they invest the political struggle with meaning.68 
Ideology, and the rhetoric which conveys it, can act as a 
social force that is partially independent from the means of 
production, social institutions, and other causal factors.69 


Ideas also shape the legitimacy of the existing order.70 


Institutions help to shape identity, since the pursuit of 


collective interests partially depends on the reconstruction 


of a social, cultural, or political identity.71 Thus, 
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because ideas are disseminated through institutions and 


social networks, the individual firm’s conception of its 


goals and strategies is shaped by the institutional networks 


to which it belongs.72 Although the economic approach 
treats institutions as epiphenomenal structures which can be 
altered to reflect the interests of economic actors, this 
misses the enduring rules and norms of institutions.73 

The institutional context is also essential to the 
mobilization of interests. The economic approach 
conceptualizes political mobilization as a decision made by 
rational individuals who calculate the costs and benefits of 
such action. Although acknowledging the difficulties in 
collective action, the economic view suggests’ that 
businessmen have an easier time organizing since they can 
often also gratify self-interests.74 Businessmen can rely 
on an “individualist and purely instrumental form of 
collective action," whereas for workers "interests can only 
be met to the extent they are partially redefined."75 
Institutionalists, by comparison, perceive the caldron of 
political mobilization to be the small groups in which 
people endlessly air their grievances, and then at a magical 
moment, decide to do something about them.76 To Granovetter 
economic action is embedded in structures of social 
relations. These social networks or institutions establish 
patterns of interaction and enable trust to develop.77 

The institutional connections which bind firms can be 


policy-oriented, regional, sectoral, or related to labor 
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relations. First, policy networks and groups contribute to 
information and resource exchange. Laumann and Knoke 
suggest that "stable, recurrent patterns of relationship" 
connect corporate entities in information transmission, 
resource transactions, and boundary penetration.78 Mizruchi 
shows that a company’s position in this structure influences 
its political behavior.79 The national groups’ that 
represent business interests in policy forums will not only 
represent the firms’ interests, but will in turn shape their 
members’ preferences.80 Thus, participation in national 
policy forums should increase firm awareness of the larger 
health care issue. Some groups may gravitate toward the 
comprehensive reform position, while others may prefer more 
market-oriented solutions.81 

Relations with government in the policy network can be 
an important influence. An economic view of corporate 
mobilization all too often neglects government leadership in 
the political organization of business. But political 
entrepreneurs’ interests may converge with interests of 
groups in society. Government leaders can augment their 
power against their own political enemies by mobilizing 
interest groups who will support their policy position.82 
Policy legacies and government institutional structures 
create their own politics.83 The structure of government 
tends to create a parallel structure in the organization of 


business. 84 Handler and Mulkern argue that regulated 


industries with a long history of involvement with 


government are more willing to entertain notions of state 


intervention and find these sectors to be less ideological 
in PAC contributions.85 Prior involvement with government 
at the state and local level may also lay an institutional 
foundation for involvement with the state at the national 
level. 

Second, regional networks matter for several reasons. 
They reflect the economic base of the area; thus’ the 
different political cultures of the north and the south come 
from different economic regimes.86 Regional culture may 
influence the formation of firm preference. Davis argues 
that cowboy businessmen from the southwest have very 
different world views from their yankee counterparts.87 The 
historical patterns of economic development may set into 
motion relational patterns among businessmen and with 
government and labor. Thus Herrigal contrasts’ the 
historical patterns in east and west Germany to account for 
differences in democratic functioning.88 

Historical political patterns leave regional legacies. 
Putnam argues that permutations in 14th century Italy 
continue to leave a legacy in civic traditions today. In 
some regions diverse groups have helped to foster a 
tradition of trust and cooperation, necessary components to 
a spirit of collective action. Other "uncivic" regions have 
much lower rates of membership in these’ societal 
institutions.89 Historical relations with regional 


governments may make some firms more sympathetic to state 


regulations than their counterparts elsewhere. Saxenian 
connects differences between semiconductor firms to regional 
variation in business-government relations.90 Participation 
in local events may influence how companies think about 
national politics: health reform was on everyone’s mind in 
Pennsylvania after Harris Wofford centered his Senatorial 
campaign on this issue. 

Thus in the health area regional relations with the 
state and regional business networks should influence firm 
preference. Participating politically and thinking about 
the issues in networks at the local level can lead to 
participation in national politics. 

A third type of institutional influence on firm 
preference is found in sector organizations.91 Campbell, 
Hollingsworth, and Lindberg argue that industries differ in 
the way that their economic interactions are governed. 
Relations may be formal or informal, collective or 
bilateral.92 The type of organizing institution at the 
sectoral level shapes political relations within the 
industry. Wilks and Wright agree that political processes 
within different sectors vary, a fact frequently missed in 
inter-national comparisons of business-government relations. 
So studying strong states and weak states at the national 
level cannot always tell one about the specific dynamics at 
the sectoral level.93 Atkinson and Coleman see sectoral 


differences in bureaucratic arrangements, business/ 


government relations, concentration of power, and 


autonomy.94 In the health area sectors with powerful trade 
associations and a legacy of cooperation on past policy 
issues will be more likely to cooperate on current concerns. 
Thus the presence of active trade association involvement in 
the issue should influence firms to take a position. 

A fourth kind of institutional network is found in 
labor/management relations. Sabel suggests that that some 


patterns of industrial production create climates of labor 


management cooperation. Bowman shows how workers organize 


capitalists under certain conditions.95 Heye argues that 
traditions of labor relations shape cross-national patterns 
of business investment.96 Locke argues that the uneven 
growth of regional unions in Italy is changing the 
organizational boundaries between business and labor, and 
regional competitive strategies of firms.97 

Thus there is an institutional reason for unionization 
to matter. In thinking collectively about the issue with 
labor in an institutional context, the limits to market- 
based solutions become increasingly important. Labor 
management committees set up to consider the issue can help 
companies to develop their views about policy reform. 
Firm Institutional Capacity 

The third key institutionalist argument is that 
institutional capacity and human resources are necessary to 
attend to issues.98 State-centered theorists compare the 
institutional capacities of states to produce and to 


implement successfully certain kinds of public policies.99 
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Resource mobilization theorists analyze the institutional 
resources of activists to explain why one issue becomes 
politicized over another.100 

In like manner, firms attitudes toward and attention to 
policy issues will depend on their own institutional 
capacities. Although firms are often said to have their own 
idiosyncratic cultures, it is important not to neglect the 
institutional underpinnings that reinforce and perpetuate 
culture.101 An important institutional development that has 
reinforced a culture of political participation in many 
firms is the professionalization of the government affairs 
and benefits functions, and expansion of these departments 
within companies. 

In response to the turbulent regulatory environment of 
the seventies large corporations began to develop internal 
political capacity in the form of government affairs 
departments.102 Baysinger and Woodman found in 1980 that 


130 of the 163 firms responding to their survey had a public 


affairs or government relations department in place within 


the firm.103 Baysinger traces the emergence of the public 
affairs departments to the the new social legislation which 
challenged the managerial legitimacy of firms. This 
challenge prompted companies to create new political 
technologies: grassroots lobbying and constituency-building 
or interest group entrepreneurship.104 

Harris argues that the evolution of public affairs 


departments in turn changed the nature of the firm by 
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politicizing management. Internal political experts offered 
information about the regulatory setting, relations with 
regulators, the interpretation of technical issues, and 


lobbying for legal changes. In the process business 


participation in politics changed dramatically. Politicized 


management became more flexible, entered into a system of 
consultation and collaboration, and accepted the broad 
outlines of the regulatory state.105 

Vogel argues that the emergence of a managerial class 
undermined the formation of corporate political 
consciousness, since managers have more of a bureaucratic 
mentality and less business solidarity.106 This made 
companies more professional in their approach to political 
issues. 

These changes in the institutional structure of the 
company may have produced changes in the goals of the firm. 
Handler and Mulkern report that CEOs sometimes blame the 
pragmatic focus of their PACs on the undue influence of the 
Washington representatives. The authors find that the role 
of the Washington representative matters. PACs where the 
Washington rep has a larger say tend to be more pragmatic 
than those where management rather than the political 
professionals is the guiding voice.107 This demonstrates 
the divergence between management and the rising 
professional class. Thus the public affairs functions that 


first developed to protect the legitimacy of the firm have 
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perhaps now been the major locations for coopting the firm 
by government. 

A similar professionalization of public affairs and 
benefits within firms in the health area may bring companies 
closer into the community of policy makers and farther from 
the separate capitalist consciousness. This transformation 
may bring companies to have a more practical view of the 
state, and to rely less on ideology and more on technical- 
rational criteria.108 The size of the benefits department 
should, therefore, influence the firm’s position: those 
with larger benefits departments should be more professional 
and have more time and resources to devote to matters of 
public policy. Firms with a government relations office in 
D.C. should be more involved in public policy issues; larger 
offices should be more involvement. 

FINDINGS 

The literature suggests a number of hypotheses about 
sources of firm preferences. (For a complete list of these 
hypotheses, please see Appendix #1.) In order to explore 
these suggested relationships, I drew a random sample of 
Fortune 200 manufacturing companies and the American firms 
on the list of Fortune 500 international service 


companies.109 About 70 companies are expected to 


participate; these findings represent 54 of the expected 


70.110 .I conducted 1 1/2 to 2 hour face-to-face interviews 
at each company; participants nearly always included 


benefits managers and often senior vice-presidents for human 
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resources as well. In many cases I also conducted in-person 
or telephone interviews with Washington-based government 
relations personnel. The data was then coded (entirely by 
myself, so there was no interrater reliability problem) and 
run through an SPSS program. 

The first dependent variable is POSITION which states 
whether the company has a position on national health 
reform.111 The second dependent variable, GOVEGOOD, is a 
composite variable made up of POSITION, MANDATE (whether the 
benefits manager supports employer mandates) and BUDGETS 
(whether the benefits manager supports global budgets.112 
For a list of the independent variables and their 
definitions, please see Appendix #2. 

About one fourth (24.1 percent) of the companies have a 
position on health reform, although another quarter indicate 
that they will probably develop a position when the 
administration releases its proposal (totaling 52.9 


percent). Over half of the respondents (51.9 percent) 


support some kind of employer mandate, and another 21 


percent report mixed feelings on the subject. Nearly half 
(43.1 percent) are attracted to the concept of some sort of 
overall spending limits, although 39.2 percent are quite 
opposed to the idea. Many do not know how these limits will 
work, and are apprehensive to see the details. 

The findings support the institutional view of firm 
preference. First, companies go through a process of social 


learning in which prior experiences, and frustrations with 
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prior failures, make them open to fundamentally different 
solutions. Negative strategy feedbacks lay the groundwork 
for the exploration of state solutions. Second, companies 
are exposed to ideas through involvement in external 
networks. Thus companies with a higher rate of 
participation are more likely to support a governmental 
solution to the problem. Third, companies that have a more 
established professional staff in benefits and government 
relations, what I call firm institutional capacity, are more 
likely to consider a political solution. Thus policy and 
political expertise within the firm open the firm up to a 
political solution. 


Economic Structure 


First, let’s consider the role of economic structure 
and costs on firm preferences. The case studies suggest 
that rising costs of health care and their negative impact 
on profits are overwhelmingly the major reasons why 
companies have become politically involved in health reform. 
Virtually all the respondents acknowledge that the driving 
force for fixing the system was costs. As one supporter of 
comprehensive reform explains, "There is nothing moral or 
aesthetic about this--it’s strictly hard cash." 

But apart from firm size, cost and economic factors do 
not seem to play a major role in how companies thought about 


their options for curing the problem. Profits are indeed 


the driving force behind preference, but the intermediate 
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goals and means to achieve profits are open to 
interpretation. 

Size in sales stands out as a very’ important 
variable.113 Size is statistically significant (.3825*) 
when correlated with the firm’s taking a position (the 
POSITION variable) and somewhat associated (.2676) with its 
endorsement of more government intervention (the Govegood 
variable.) Size of the firm in workers matters to neither 


position (.1946) nor to the pro-government stance (.1218). 


Size of the total health bill is somewhat correlated both 


with position (.2556) and with support for’ state 
intervention (.2678). But when one controls for size, how 
much a company pays for its benefits per employee becomes 
largely irrelevant, as does the annual growth rate in health 
costs. The health bill as a percentage of total 
compensation has a very slight correlation with the pro- 
government stance (.2057). See Table 1. 
TABLE 1 
THE INFLUENCE OF ECONOMIC STRUCTURE AND COST VARIABLES 
ON POSITION AND GOVEGOOD 
VARIABLE POSITION GOVEGOOD 
Size in Sales -3825* - 2767 
Size of Work force - 1946 -1218 
Total Health Costs - 2556 - 2678 
Health Costs per Worker -.1579 -.0409 


% Growth in Health Spending 0942 -.0005 
Health % of Total Comp. 0539 - 2057 


The earlier observation that many of the firm and 


industry structural variables have contradictory effects 
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that detract from their predictive powers is supported by 
the findings. The size of a firm’s debt/equity ratio, a 
measure of long-term fiscal health, is somewhat correlated 
with its taking the good government position (.2322), 
supporting the hypothesis that "sicker" companies will ask 
for state assistance. Respondents at a number of the 
financially weak companies reported that they had tried 
everything, were pressed to take dramatic measures, and 
therefore had turned to government as a last resort. Yet 
profitability in the aggregate analysis does not otherwise 
seem to matter. 

The unionization rate is significantly associated with 
the amount the companies spend on each worker’s health needs 
(.3556*). But this rate matters only slightly to the pro- 
government stance (.1982) and not at all to the firm’s 
decision to take a position (.0499). Labor intensity, 
average age of the work force, percentage of retirees to 
active workers, and the percentage of company sales in the 
health industry are virtually unconnected to firm political 
preference. 

The amount of imports and exports in the industry both 
have a very slight negative correlation with political 
preferences, going against the dominant hypotheses that 
imports and exports expose the firms to foreign competition 
from countries with national health insurance and motivate 


them to seek a political solution. If anything, the data 


very slightly suggest that firms without an option of 
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finding customers elsewhere are more likely to enter into 
debates over national policy. Anecdotal evidence from the 
cases supports the importance of consumer power. For 
example, deregulation in the energy industry and the opening 
up of distribution channels to new upstarts has made the old 
utilities turn to the government for help in controlling 
health costs. Respondents worry that they will no longer be 
able to pass benefits costs to consumers. Sectors without 
significant foreign enterprise may also be more engaged in 
purely domestic concerns. See Table 2. 
TABLE 2 
THE INFLUENCE OF FIRM AND INDUSTRY STRUCTURE 
ON POSITION AND GOVEGOOD 
VARIABLE POSITION GOVEGOOD 
Debt/Equity Ratio -0005 ~ 2332 
Profitability -0099 
% of Work force in Unions 0499 -1982 
Labor Intensity -1326 - 1665 
Average Age of Work force -.0832 -1218 
Retirees/Active Workers .0369 1531 
% of Sales in Health Ind. -0050 -.0584 


Imports as % of Ind. Sales -, 1507 -.1941 
Exports as % of Ind. Sales -.2152 -. 2537 


Strategy Feedbacks 


Since economic situations can be interpreted quite 
differently, how do firms decide their political 
preferences? The first major finding of the study is that 
companies go through a process of social learning in which 


strategy feedbacks condition future preferences. As 


discussed earlier, two types of relations might exist 


between corporate strategies. The first is that companies 
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choose between market-oriented, firm-level innovations and 
political systemic reform, guided in their choice by 
ideological considerations. The second is that companies 
undergo a social learning process, exhausting private market 
solutions and move on to the more radical alternative of 
public reforn. 

The findings suggest that the relationship between 
firm-level innovation and national reform more closely 
resembles the social learning process. Numerous respondents 
describe their path to systemic reform as one of increasing 
frustration with firm-level efforts to change provider 
behavior. One person echos the feelings of many in 
recollecting that innovations work for about six months 
until the doctors figure out how to circumvent then. 
Another 25 year veteran describes the moment when she first 
realized that she supported a single-payer system: 

The turning point when I realized that national change 

was needed was when I was sent a survey to fill out. 

In the course of filling it out, I came across a 

question: ‘What will be the solution to our crisis?’ 

There were a number of multiple choice answers, but the 

only one that I liked was to change to a national 

health reform, or moving to a Canadian system. I 

realized at that moment that the only thing that would 

make a difference was to have a national solution. 

Every other control that was put into place failed 

because people found a way around it. As hard as they 

tried, as innovative as they were, they couldn’t stop 
the increases.114 


This social learning process can also be seen in the 


quantitative data. The data shows that those who have 


experimented with managed care are also more likely to 


consider political solutions. For example, the percent of 


~ 
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the total work force in managed care networks (including 


P.O.S. plans and H.M.O.s) is significantly correlated both 


with taking a position (.3456*) and with taking the activist 


state stance (.3876*). Not significant but still in the 
right direction are correlations of the good government 
position with early formation of point of service plans 
(.2177) and with widespread offerings of health maintenance 
organizations (.2470). The HMO variable is also correlated 
with taking a position (.3097). Firms that have more 
sophisticated mechanisms for collecting data are also 
somewhat more likely to take a position (.2432) and to 
support an active government (.2501). 

Many of these leaders in health care cost containment 
efforts talk about their efforts in terms of productivity, 
suggesting that a relationship exists between competitive 
strategies that rely on cooperation and benefits strategies. 
Part of the allure of managed care networks is that it 
offers firms a chance to offer more cost-effective 
benefits.115 One respondent remembers that the changes in 
benefits her firm began to make in the early 1980s were 
parallel to the significant changes in manufacturing 
processes at the same time. As part of an emphasis on 
quality in manufacturing, the company reduced the number of 
suppliers by 90 percent. The benefits people thought that 
this was an interesting parallel to their own situation, and 
set out to reduce suppliers and emphasize quality 


accordingly. 
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Cost shifting as a strategy has a very different 
trajectory from both firm-level innovation and the road to 
state intervention, perhaps because cost shifters have been 
fairly successful in keeping their own costs down. The 
percent of cost shifting to workers is somewhat negatively 
associated with an enhanced state role (-.2543). Those who 
endorsed cost shifting as a strategy are slightly less 
likely to take a position (-.1669) and to support the good 
government position (-.2519). See Table 3. 

TABLE 3 
CORRELATION OF OTHER FIRM STRATEGIES 
WITH POSITION AND GOVEGOOD 
VARIABLE POSITION GOVEGOOD 
% in Managed Care -3456* -3876* 
early move into POS plans - 1693 oaaT? 
HMOs in many locations 3097 - 2470 
data collection devices -2432 -2501 


% cost shifting -.0741 -.2543 
cost shifting as strategy -.1669 -.2519 


Institutional Networks 
The second finding is that companies collectively 
develop their preferences for health care reform in 


collective settings. Those firms who have explored the 


problems associated with rising health care costs in 


deliberative groups are more likely to take a position 
supporting national systemic reform. Networks are reported 
to play an important role in informing the respondents. 
When asked to name their most important sources of 


information, those with positions are much more likely to 


identify groups than those in apolitical companies (.3582*). 
There is also a correlation between naming groups as 
important and supporting government intervention (.2924). 
Those companies that have not taken a position are more 
likely to view inputs from insurers (.3409*) and consultants 


(.3516*) as valuable to decision making about policy and 


politics. Thus the image of policy networks as having a 


core and a periphery seems apt. Companies plugged into 
national networks tend to learn from their groups and their 
peers, and to collectively move toward a political solution. 
Peripheral firms, isolated from others in comparable 
positions, tend to rely on consultants and insurers for 
information and advice, and as a result have more 
conservative views about the possible restructuring of the 
health care system. 

One sees the distinction between economic structure and 
institutions when one looks at sectors. The assumption that 
sectors alone determine preferences, although mildly in the 
right direction, is not supported by the evidence. The less 
profitable industries (SICKSIX) are slightly predisposed to 
have a good government position (.1724) but virtually 
indistinguishable from the larger sample vis-a-vis taking 
any kind of a position (.0459). Regulated industries 
Similarly very slightly favor the active government position 
(.1415) but this correlation evaporate with the taking of 


any kind of position (.0241). 
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These disappointing sector findings are improved, 
however, when institutional organization is introduced at 
the sector level. In sectors with active trade 
associations, the likelihood of a firm taking a position is 
increased (.2546) as is its taking the good government 
position (.2276). The qualitative material illustrates this 
vividly. Among the sick six industries, the steel industry 
has an extremely active trade association, the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, that brought together large and small 
companies with varying profitability together in a unified 
company position. The American Paper Institute also has 
worked on national health reform. The automobile industry, 
by comparison, is much less’ unified: Chrysler’s high 
visibility on the issue must be contrasted with GM’s 
relative indifference. 

What can account for these very different sectoral 
profiles? To some extent these differences reflect the 
disparity in firms’ economic situations; however, in steel, 
autos, and paper all companies are unionized, all have 
varying profit rates. But the different institutional 
developments within the industry have played an important 
part in shaping firm preferences. The steel industry began 
the twentieth century with a trade association committed to 
collusion on labor issues. This early organization, 


initially pernicious to its workers, ironically laid the 


groundwork for labor cooperation and collective action 


within the industry among firms and with workers as well. 
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Interests remain the driving motivation, but a history of 
industry cooperation allows companies to see their interests 
from a more collective perspective. 

The Iron and Steel Institute has its nonmanufacturing 
counterpart in the Edison Electric Institute, the 
association for the electric utility industry. Here a 
spirit of cooperation dates, not from early 
industrialization, but from recent crisis. Campbell argues 
that the nuclear energy crisis of the ’70s and ’80s caused 


the industry group to coalesce around a new sense of 


purpose.116 That collective spirit again can be seen in the 


industry’s proactive lead in the health policy arena. One 
participant reports that her participation in the EEI task 
force on health care radically altered her perspective: 
On most issues I am a hard-core Republican, but I’m 
radical on this issue. I generally don’t believe in 
regulation, but regulation should be when the market 
breaks down, and it has in health care. I know that I 
sound like a bleeding liberal, but we need to know that 
each person will be accounted for. Maybe employers 
will have to pay more, but at least it will be 
explicit...I like managed competition because it is 
basically a free market system. But we need managed 
competition within the context of a global budget. 
Business cannot afford to wait 5 years.117 
Regional associations also seem to be quite important 
in leading companies to political activism. Area coalitions 
were largely formed before health reform became an important 
issue, and were created to try to control local markets.118 
This historical market bias makes it interesting that they 
are significantly correlated with a company’s supporting 


active government intervention (.3356*) and associated with 


its taking a position (.2985). Evidently community activism 
at the local level, even if oriented to market solutions, 
leads to activism at the national level. Informations is an 
especially important benefit of the groups: the case 
studies provide numerous testimonials to the learning 
effects of community activisn. Members were invited to 
participate by contacts in the area and joined for a variety 
of reasons. Companies were only slightly more inclined to 
join area coalitions if they had a large percentage of their 
work force in the corporate headquarters area (.1880). But 
once they began to think systematically about the issues 
their perspectives expanded greatly. Those who had 
involvement with state and local government are also much 
more likely to take a position (.3529*) and somewhat more 
likely to support the good government position (.2515). 
Those with a higher membership in national groups are 
also more likely to have a position (.3055); however, the 
correlation fades with the good government position (.1346). 
Also being on a task force of a group is significantly 
correlated with the company taking a position (.3787*) and 
somewhat associated with the good government position 
(.2438). The relationship between support for an active 
government role and group membership varies across groups. 
For example, members of the Chamber of Commerce’s task force 


are much more likely to support government intervention 


(.2576) than are members of NAM’s (.0656). Membership in 


the National Leadership Coalition, not surprisingly, has an 


extremely high correlation with both position (.5134**) and 
state activism (.4372**), because this group was essentially 
formed to bring national reform to public attention. 

Some respondents feel that the national groups are so 
eager to participate in the policy debate that they have 
committed themselves too quickly to the reform position. 
They worry that the desire to participate had made it harder 
for the business perspective to be represented: 


I am also concerned that the Chamber of Commerce, NAM, 
and APPWP are all trying to develop a strong position 
and to show the administration that they can be 
flexible. But it is too early to put stakes in the 
ground. My dealings with Washington suggest that this 
is not a good idea. You may say that you can live with 
mandates, or with tax caps. What you mean is if we get 
total system reform then you can live with some of 
these things. But what happens is that they 
[legislators] try to do these things in isolation. 


In the past business groups have been viewed as "we are 
opposed to everything." This was not a bad position to 
take in the Bush/Reagan years when they [the Republican 
presidents]wanted to say this to Congress. So as a 
community we got into the habit of saying that 
everything is bad. Now there is a new set of dynamics. 
People don’t want to say "no," but they may be too 
eager to say "yes." We need to figure out what is of 
true value to the business community. 


Finally, labor-management networks have helped some 


firms to develop their preferences for reform. As was 
reported earlier, the percentage of unionization in the 
company has no bearing on whether the company takes a 
position (.0499) and has only a slight impact on its taking 
the pro-government stand (.1982). Yet companies in which 
labor-management committees have been set up to examine the 
health problem (often these committees were mandated by a 


labor contract) are more likely to take a stand (.2721) and 
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to support the enhanced role for government (.2520). This 


suggests either that the type of company willing to work 


with labor is also willing to think about government 


solutions, or that once set up, these forums have led those 
involved to think about the issues in new ways. Although 
the first choice undoubtedly has some truth, the case 
material also gives support for the second. One respondent 
from a large manufacturing firm remembers the labor- 
management wars of the late ‘’80s and the subsequent 
coalescing around reform: 


The strikes over the issue were very emotional; 
management and unions were polarized and the issue was 
very complex. So the company set up an informal 
process to educate people at each location, including 
union and management committees at each plant...In this 
way we began to peel back the onion. We began to 
realize that the problem wasn’t a labor-management 
problem. The things that management had done were 
quite logical. Rather we realized that it was a 
systemic problem and that the entire system needed to 
be changed. This took the emotion out of the issue, 
and made us focus on what the best options were. 


TABLE 4 
THE INFLUENCE OF INSTITUTIONAL NETWORKS 
ON COMPANY POSITION AND SUPPORT FOR STATE CONTROLS 


VARIABLE POSITION GOVEGOOD 
Info from networks -3582* ~2924 
Help from Consultants -.3516* -.2408 
Help from Insurers -.3409% -.3169 
Sick six sectors -0459 -1724 
Regulated sectors -0241 -1415 
Trade Association .2276 
Area Coalitions -2985 -3356* 
Interaction with state govn. .3529* 2915 
National group membership -3055 -1346 
NAM health task force -3205* - 0656 
Chamber task force - 1667 - 2576 
National Leadership Coal. ~5134** -4372** 
Task force of a group ~3787* - 2438 


~ 


% Unionization in firm 0499 
Labor-Management Committee «2741 


There is a problem of cause and effect when comparing 


group membership and preference. One can argue that joining 


a group is an dependent variable: interest in a solution 
causes one to join a group. People who join organizations 
in the first place may be more likely to participate in 
other forms of political activities. So that group 
membership is at best an intervening variable. At the same 
time participation helps people to become committed to and 
to figure out the issue. Participation in groups is 
something of a chicken and egg problem: do those who are 
predisposed to take a position decide to join a group, or 
does joining the group for other purposes later lead 
individuals to take a position. 

Elsewhere organizations have been found to enhance and 
to channel participation. Pollock shows that participation 
in purposive organizations rather dramatically increases 
participation in campaign activity.119 The qualitative case 
data also supports that groups had an independent formative 
effect on preference. In many instances firms entered into 
these groups before health reform became a national issue. 
Sector and regional groups were established for other 
purposes. Members joined these groups because they felt 
that health benefits were a problem and felt that they 
needed to know more about this problem, or they joined for 


solidaristic reasons. Many were followers rather than 
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leaders. Respondents reported that they were often confused 
about the issue before joining. But many reported that 
participation in the group was a formative experience: 
their view of the issue became transformed. Groups were the 
crucible in which participants became aware of their policy 
preferences. So the initial motivation to explore may have 
existed, but the fully developed perspective came later. 
Firm Institutional Capacity 

The third major finding is that companies that have 
developed institutional capacity in policy functions are 
more open to political participation and solutions. Larger, 
more established units tend to be more politically active. 
In this way, size is an institutional variable as well as an 
economic one. The presence of a Washington government 
relations office is statistically significant to a company’s 
taking a position (.3430*) and nearly significant. to the 
good government position (.3151). The number in the D.C. 
office is also significantly correlated with a company’s 


taking a position (.4274*), but not with the content of the 


position. Having a company PAC is significant for taking a 


position (.3729*) and somewhat correlated with the good 
government position (.2938). The level of PAC spending, 
however, is only slightly associated with taking a position 
(.2138) and with the good government position (.1549). 

The evolution of the benefits function within companies 
also plays a role. Size of the benefits office is somewhat 


relevant to whether a firm takes a position (.2253) and more 


highly associated with whether it supports the active 


government stance (.2607). There seems to be two roads to 
activism for benefits managers. Some leaders in the health 
reform movement have been in the business for years, have 
tried everything, and have finally despaired of private 
sector solutions. Other activists are fairly new to 
benefits. Two respondents in a large midwestern company 
reported that their firm was the last company in the area to 
have a traditional indemnity plan; therefore, their health 
costs were extremely high. The two men were brought in from 
the finance department to fix the health problem. They 
immediately read as much as they could on the subject in a 
short period of time, joined several groups, and developed a 
position on national health reform. "We had an advantage in 
that we didn’t come in with a bunch of preconceived notions; 
therefore, it was easier to see new views. The old regime 
was full of paradigms." 

Companies in which the CEO sat on a board of a hospital 
are very slightly less likely to have a position supporting 
government intervention (-.1540). Many benefits managers 
have grasp this relationship and have kept their CEOs off 
hospital boards because they fear that their leaders will 
become too sympathetic to the provider view. Occasionally, 
however, sitting on a hospital board works the other way: 
CEO hospital experience has made them more aware of the 


waste and abuse in the system. 


CEO support for reform is very important to both taking 
a position (.3471*) and to a role for active government 
(.4285**). The qualitative data support this finding. Ina 
number of companies activist benefits managers have tried to 
guide the company toward a position on health reform but 
have been thwarted by ideological opposition from above. 
Some benefits managers have worked largely on their own, 
speaking for the company and assuming descretion on the 
basis of their professional expertise. Yet even in these 
companies, a hostile CEO can shut down participation in the 
health reform movement. Thus benefits managers move the 
debate forward, but still work within clearly delineated 
parameters. 

One might interpret this finding as evidence that CEO 
support is the source of firm activism in the health field. 
The qualitative data does not support such a claim. In 
almost all of the cases, the movement to form a position 
began within human resources or government relations. In 
some cases the benefits people worked to convince CEOs that 
a formal position was needed. Often this entailed getting 
CEOs involved in regional coalitions: a CEO group would be 
formed along side of the benefits manager group. In other 
companies the activist benefits managers assumed 


discretionary power, and simply spoke for the company in 


public settings, asserting a position even though nothing 


had been formalized. In some cases several different 


factions were taking contrary positions. Finally one 
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faction within the firm persuaded top management’ to 
articulate a position, in effect to shut the other side up. 
In still other companies, the activist benefits managers 
essentially kept top management from taking an automatic 
negative position on reform. Although a number of the human 
resource professionals reported disappointment that they 
could not persuade their CEOs to take a position, in only 
two cases did the CEOS initiate the process and thrust it 
onto recalcitrant HR professionals. These companies were 


both members of the National Leadership Coalition. The 


benefits people were uncomfortable with this membership, but 


the company joined because the CEO wanted to please Peter 
McGowan, the CEO of Safeway and an important supplier. Thus 
these firms were nearly unique in joining a national group 


with very little input from below. See Table 5. 


TABLE 5 
THE INFLUENCE OF FIRM-LEVEL INSTITUTIONAL FACTORS 
ON POSITION AND GOVEGOOD 


VARIABLE POSITION GOVEGOOD 
Has D.C. Govn. Affairs Office .3430* dana 

# in D.C. office ~-4274% «1325 
Has Company PAC .3729% .2938 
PAC Spending Amount -1549 
Size of Benefits Department 2253 - 2607 
Benefits Background .0238 1666 
CEO Support -3471* 


The argument has been made that the development of 
political institutional capacity within the firm makes a 


difference. But can’t we simply say that this correlation 
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actually reflects an underlying causal effect of firm 
culture? Culture may be behind both the tendency to 
participate politically and the institutionalization of 
government affairs and benefits within a firm. This 
argument suggests that companies are simply a_ priori 
different, and that group membership and technical expertise 
are simply icing on the cake. 

To some extent I am sympathetic to this argument. 
Companies are different. Firms really do have their own 
culture. But culture is not necessarily uniform throughout 
the company. Even politically active firms need to 
determine where to put their energies. Culture has to be 
reproduced within the  firn, and therefore, has an 
institutional basis. 

The data reflect the fickle nature of culture. The 
respondents’ self-reported perceptions of the company 


culture are not surprisingly highly correlated with both a 


company’s taking a position (.5939**) as well as with its 


taking the good government position (.4093*). A company’s 
position on the most admired list is also significantly 
correlated with its taking a position (.3948*) but only very 
Slightly correlated with the good government position 
(.1862). 

But company culture seems to vary across firm 
divisions. For example, one benefits manager told me that 
shortly before the 1992 election, President Bush had 


approached the CEO and requested that the company support 
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the president’s health plan. When my respondent’s opinion 


was solicited, he urged top management to refrain from such 
action, arguing that it might complicate the firm’s 
relationship with the White House should Clinton be elected. 
The benefits manager, a supporter of play or pay, thus 
pushed a very Republican company to the center on this 
issue. 

The Domini Index offers some interesting comparisons. 
Performance in the environmental area is somewhat associated 
with the firm’s taking a position in the health arena 
(.2836) and with its good government stance (.3230). The 
Domini Index’s other spheres are less relevant to the health 
realm. For example, community work is only slightly 
associated with taking the position (.2148) and with the 
good government position (.1720). This suggests that 
companies may view community work and political involvement 
as alternative choices. Some midwestern companies, active 
at the community level, have been reluctant to become 
involved in national politics, "because it has an east-coast 
bias." Coming from the midwest, I know exactly what they 
are talking about. 

One might think that those who give more to the 
Democratic candidates might also be more likely to take the 
pro-state position on health reform, but there is virtually 
no correlation between these two variables (.0560), and when 
it comes to a company’s taking a position the relationship 


actually turns negative (-.1257). This may be because 
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health care is a lower priority for many companies than 


other issues more directly related to their economic self- 


interests. It may also be because the left-right 


distinctions on health care are beginning to change, that 
"hard core Republicans" as recorded above are supporting a 
different kind of governmental regime in this one area. 
This view is expressed by a benefits manager for a large 
retail company, who told me that he would only feel 
comfortable with reform "if everybody’s ox gets gored": 
I am very conservative, but health care is out there by 
itself. No other issue has a life and death 
implications. The more that management gets involved 
in seeing how decisions are made, it will be 
interesting to see how their views change. I am 
conservative as hell, but health care is a different 
animal.120 
TABLE 6 
THE INFLUENCE OF FIRM CULTURE 
ON POSITION AND GOVEGOOD 
VARIABLE POSITION GOVEGOOD 
Culture of participation ~5939%* -4093** 
Most Admired List ~-3948% - 1862 
Domini Environmental Index 3230 
Domini Community -2148 -1720 


Domini Labor -.1204 -2073 
% to Democrats -.1257 -0560 


CONCLUSION 

Companies across America are beginning to acknowledge 
that comprehensive national health reform may be necessary 
to cure the hemorhagic health care system. This paper has 
attempted to understand how businessmen could come to 


endorse a state solution. The argument has been made that 


the serious economic erosion of health benefits precipitated 
frustration with the array of market interventions which 
have been tried over the past 20 years. The paradigm shift 
endorsing national reform, however, cannot be explained by 
economic factors alone. Rather three institutional factors 
account for corporate willingness to consider increased 
government intervention. 


First, there has been a social learning process built 


on strategy feedbacks, as firms grow weary watching various 


market cure-alls fail. Innovations in cost-containment have 
gone through something of a reform cycle phenomenon, as 
market and regulatory solutions gain favor and fade. 

Second, businessmen are exposed to the new paradigms of 
cost containment (in this case systemic reform) in groups 
and networks. Individuals who are connected to these groups 
are much more likely to support national reform than those 
who are outside of these channels of information. 

Third, the dissemination of these new ideas has largely 
happened through the policy professionals within the firm: 
government affairs and human resource professionals. Firms 
that have more fully institutionalized policy functions are 
more likely to support national reforn. Ironically, firm 
political capacity was developed in the early 1970s to fight 
against the new social regulation.121 But the 
institutionalization of this political capacity within firms 
has made companies, through their policy professionals, more 


open to technical-rational arguments and state solutions.122 
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What do these findings imply for our theoretical 
understanding of firm preference? Should we should abandon 
the material basis for interests. I think not. The primacy 
of economic concerns is very real. But the institutional 
approach adds something that the economic approach lacks: a 
context for the interpretation of interests, an explanation 
for why certain problems become issues, and a more adequate 
view of the mobilization of interests. In short, it 
enlightens us about the corporate road to _ political 
participation. 

Ideas and interests are often portrayed as distinct and 
somewhat mutually-exclusive explanations for policy 
origins.123 This split between ideas and interests often 
mirrors the split between state and society, with state 
actors guided by ideas and societal figures acting according 
to interests.124 Yet the findings of this study suggests 
greater congruence between the two: ideas can transform 
interests. Ideas and interests are both working definitions 


of reality: external stresses threaten both. And in 


grappling to solve their conundrums, businessmen are subject 


to the same passing fancies, peer pressures, and desires to 
be "on the bus" as the rest of us. 

Institutional factors are not uniformly important 
across time and policy spheres. First, institutional 
factors seem to matter most in policy areas that are 
furthest removed from the primary areas of production. It 


has been widely noted that policy creates its own 
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politics.125 The same must be said for the political 


dynamics internal to business. Undoubtedly, social welfare 
initiatives give business participants more degrees of 
freedom than they would enjoy in areas further from direct 
manufacturing areas. Thus we cannot necessarily conclude 
that the lessons that hold true for health are also true for 
other areas of public policy. 

Second, context matters the most during periods when 
material interests are somewhat more obscure and thus in 
greater need of interpretation. During periods of normalcy, 
business preferences are fairly stabilized. When economic 
or social malaise puts stress on the system, however, 
interests become more indeterminate as existing paradigms 
lose legitimacy. There tends to be greater disagreement 
about the appropriate course of action and more ideological 
uncertainty. 

At these critical junctures the social construction 
aspect of interest definition becomes more significant. 
Preferences become more indeterminate and open to social 
construction. Networks become more important to policy 
outcomes because they are the channels for new paradigms. 
Since nonincremental policy change necessitates greater 
collective action than business pork barrel politics as 
usual, networks are critical to mobilization. 

Thus business goes through cycles of engagement in 
politics, critical realignments periodically shake up the 


corporate community. These often occur at points of stress 
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when dominate policy regimes cease to function properly. 
During these periods politics takes on increased salience; 
sectors scramble to capture the public agenda and transform 
the rules and regulations governing business. Business 
deviates from "politics as usual" during radical change. 

What do these findings imply for public policy? The 
constructive aspect of preference formation suggests that 
there are more political openings for business support for 
social welfare innovations than we might otherwise suppose. 
Most of the welfare state literature assumes that social 
policy initiatives prosper when business is relatively weak, 
especially vis-a-vis labor. Although often correct, this 
assumption misses the conditions under which business might 
be brought to play a more positive role in the process. The 
emergence of political expertise within firms may enhance 
the positive role of business, and thus be a transformation 
as monumental as the separation of managers and owners in 
the early part of the twentieth century. 

Yet the two kinds of factors leading to corporate 
political participation, economic motivation and 
institutional facilitation, are in something of a dialectic 
tension with one another. This discontinuity makes the 
business contribution to public policy problematic. 
Corporate policy experts wear two hats: they are both 


bearers of the economic interest of the firm and health care 


policy professionals with enormous accumulated knowledge and 


expertise. 
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This dialectic is something that the human resource 
professionals themselves realize. On the one hand they have 


responsibility to the employees under their control and 


repeatedly express frustration about having to decide 


whether an employee is eligible for some needed or desired 
treatment. On the other they have responsibility to the 
financial health of the company. The following two managers 
of a large food processing company expressed frustration 
with the limits of the employer perspective: 

Man: “Either we should build the system around 

entitlement and make it a full-fledge right--a social 

good. Or we shouldn’t. In fact, I think of it as more 

of a right. I don’t subscribe to economic theories 

about health care." 

Woman: "But we continue to treat the issue in that 

[the economic] way and take the ‘capitalistic view.’ 

In this sector, aren’t there any moral issues at play? 

For example, employers are saying we won’t pay any more 

for aids. It is ludicrous to be put in that position." 

As expert participants in the policy debate, firm 
policy professionals search for broader collective solutions 
to the problem, but at the same time represent the firm’s 
interests. We appreciate this janus-faced perspective when 
business professionals take their enhanced vision back to 
the firm and seek to enlighten others within the company to 
the larger issues. But we are frustrated by it when 
economic concerns constantly delimit the options acceptable 
to our corporate policy partners. 

The overlapping and contrary nature of these two 


motivating and shaping influences is why the role of 


business in national health reform is so confusing: why we 
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expect business to be helpful and why it lets us down. The 
institutional legacy of the employer-based system interfers 
with support for far reaching reform, but also provides the 


groundwork for businessmen to be acutely aware of the 


problem and for the necessity of a far reaching solution. 


The contradictions that exist at the level of firm 
preference between the material and ideological, the 
individual and collective, are mirrored at the level of 


policy making. 
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APPENDIX #1: HYPOTHESES 


Economic 


A high percentage of imports (INDUSIMP) produces the greater 
likelihood of (POSITION) and (GOVEGOOD). 


Increased exports in the industry (INDUSEXP) leads to 
increased POSITION and GOVEGOOD. 


Increased size (SALES) will lead to an increased likelihood 
of the firm’s taking a position (POSITION) and supporting 
greater government intervention (GOVEGOOD). 


Lower PROFITS leads to higher POSITION and GOVEGOOD. 


But the alternative view is that lower PROFITS leads to 
lower MANDATES, POSITION, and GOVEGOOD. 


Companies with a high debt/equity ratio (DEBTEQUI) should be 
more inclined to have a POSITION and to favor the activist 
state (GOVEGOOD. ) 


But the alternative view is that lower DEBTEQUI leads to 
higher POSITION and GOVEGOOD. 


Labor intensive companies (LABORINT) should have a position 
(POSITION) and support comprehensive reform (GOVEGOOD). 


Labor-intensive firms (LABORINT) should not support mandates 
(MANDATE), comprehensive reform (GOVEGOOD), or limits to tax 
deductibility of credits. 


High unionization (PCUNION) should produce larger health 
bills per employee (HEALSWOR), and greater support for the 
comprehensive reform position (POSITION) AND (GOVEGOOD). 


The higher health care is as a percent of total compensation 
(HEALCOMP), the less likely the firm is to take a position 
(POSITION), although the more likely the firm may be to 
support mandates (MANDATE). 


Age of the work force (WORKAGE) should correlate positively 
with POSITION and with GOVEGOOD. 


Firms with a high ratio of retirees to active workers 
(RETIRACT) should support POSITION and GOVEGOOD. 


(PCHEALIN) should correlate negatively with POSITION and 
GOVEGOOD. 


Strategy Feedbacks 
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A higher percent of workers in managed care (PCMANCAR) leads 
to a greater likelihood of taking a position (POSITION) and 
supporting government (GOVEGOOD). 


More HMOS lead to POSITION and GOVEGOOD. 


Better data collection systems (DATACOLL) leads to POSITION 
and GOVEGOOD. 


Lower cost shifting (PCSHIFT) leads to POSITION and 
GOVEGOOD. 


Cost shifting endorsed as an explicit strategy COSTSHIF 
leads to lower POSITION and GOVEGOOD. 


The alternative view is that cost shifting (PCSHIFT) leads 
to POSITION and GOVEGOOD. 


Community activists AREACOAL will not take a national 
position (POSITION) and will not favor government 
intervention (GOVEGOOD. ) 


The alternative position is that community activists 
AREACOAL will endorse POSITION and GOVEGOOD. 


Institutional Networks 


Participation in national groups (NATGROUP) correlates with 
POSITION and GOVEGOOD. 


Participation in WBGH, NLC, NAM and COFC correlate with 
POSITION and GOVEGOOD. 


Firms in a sector with an historical experience with 
government (REGUSECT equals railroads, airlines, banks, and 
utilities) will be more likely to take a position (POSITION) 
and to support the active government role (GOVEGOOD. ) 


Firms from sick industries (SICKSIX includes steel, autos, 
paper, airlines, utilities and railroads) will be more 
likely to take a position (POSITION) and support active 
government (GOVEGOOD). 


Involvement with state government (STATEACT) also correlates 
with POSITION and GOVEGOOD. 


The regional location of the company (HEADQUAR) should have 
an influence on firm preferences (POSITION) and (GOVEGOOD). 


Existence of a coalition in the region (AREACOAL) should 
increase the likelihood of taking a position (POSITION) and 
supporting government intervention (GOVEGOOD). 
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An active trade association (TRADASSN) leads to an increased 
likelihood of taking a position (POSITION) and supporting 
government intervention (GOVEGOOD). 


Firms with a labor management committee (LABORCOM) are more 
likely to take a position (POSITION) and support government 
(GOVEGOOD) . 


Firm Institutional Capacity 


The size of benefits (BENEFIT#) should correlate with 
POSITION and GOVEGOOD. 


Firms with government relations offices in D.C. (DCOFFICE) 
and those with larger offices (DCOFFIC#) should be more 
likely to support POSITION and MANDATE. 


Respondent’s self-reported view of the company culture of 
political participation (CULTURE) should correlate with 
POSITION and GOVEGOOD. 


Whether the company has a PAC (COPAC) indicates degree of 
political focus and should correlate with POSITION and 
GOVEGOOD. 


The amount that the company gives to Democrats (PCPACDEM) 
indicates a more liberal bias (or the presence of the 
company and should correlate with POSITION and GOVEGOOD. 


The Domini index of firm performance in community action 
(DOMICOM), employment practices (DOMIEMP), and environmental 
action (DOMIENV) all should correlate with POSITION and 
GOVEGOOD.126 
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L Introduction! 

Political Parties have been important to Venezuelan political life since the death 
of General Juan Vicente Gémez in 1935. They have provided the basic organization for 
democratic government since the overthrow of General Marcos Perez Jimenez in 1958. 
Nevertheless, the current political and economic crises have severely damaged their 
reputation. The crises are the result of the exhaustion of the economic model followed by 
governments since 1959 and the conflict over what type of model should replace it. 
Groups who felt excluded from the 1958-1960 agreements and new groups which have 
since formed are contesting the authority of the parties representativeness in different 
sectors. 

This paper will sketch the ideological development of the two historically 
strongest parties (until now): Accién Democratica (Democratic Action, AD) and COPEI 
(the Christian Democratic Party). The focus will be on ideology as it pertains 


specifically to economic policy and in particular, the evolution of views on the state's role 


in the economy. 


a. Ideas, Economic and Politics 
That politics and economics are intertwined is frequently acknowledged. But the 


study of "Political Economy” has taken a number of different directions. "Rational 


Choice" theory imputes from the basic assumption that actors are rational that they will 


attempt to maximize their gains usually, but not necessarily, taken to mean economic 


1The research necessary for this paper was supported by a 
grant for dissertation research from the Woodrow Wilson 
International Center for Scholars and the Fundacién Gran 
Mariscal de Ayacucho and by the Horace H. Rackham School of 
Graduate Studies at the University of Michigan. Significant 
institutional support in Venezuela was provided by the 
Instituto de Estudios Superiores de Administraci6én (IESA). I 
gratefully acknowledge the comments made on earlier drafts 
of this paper by ... 
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interests. Some studies of this kind collapse the contextual features of a case into a game 
where conditions imposed upon the actors in the case are taken up as "rules." Actors are 
assumed to make choices based on spare descriptions of the context, which highlight 


interests and subordinate normative and structural constraints. In building a "rational 


choice" model, the emphasis is placed upon logic, consistency and the interchangeability 


of the decisionmakers and much of the context. 

Another tendency in political economy is the study of individuals, institutions and 
ideas. Peter Hall's recent article in Comparative Politics sums up the literature and 
proposes a typology of ideological change based on the Kuhnian model of scientific 
revolutions.2 

Kathryn Sikkink's Jdeas and Institutions tries to give not only the choices and 
outcomes but also events concurrent with the decision which may better explain why 
certain opportunities were available and others not at particular moments.3 Emphasis is 
placed upon individuals and their learning processes, as well as the opportunities and 
constraints they may face. Reasoning is treated as a part of experience and it is assumed 
that experience gives situations meaning and not a prior state of rationality. The 
transformation of experience into rationality can be described is as "political learning." 

Sikkink uses this concept of learning at the individual level to look at the architect 
of Developmentalism, Raul Prebish's early policymaking experiences during which he 
discovered what he had come to accept as economic truths (i.e. liberal economic policies) 
failed to succeed. She compares and contrasts Kubitschecks' and Frondizis' political 


experiences as well, in terms of what led them to embrace developmentalist policies and 


2Peter Hall. "Policy Paradigms, social learning and the 
State: The case of Economic Policymaking in Britain." 
Comparative Politics. Vol. 25, No. 3 (April 1993). I thank 
Kathryn Sikkink for mentioning this article to me in 
correspondence while I was in Venezuela. 

3Kathryn Sikkink. Ideas and Institutions: Developmentalism in Brazil 
and Argentina. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press) 1991. 
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what caused them to be or not to be successful in bringing them into being in their 
respective countries. 

Those who focus on ideas in their work do not claim that ideas alone create 
political change, but in combination with human agency (individuals) and through 
institutions. Thus in this approach there is some complimentarity with the other types of 
analysis, such as Neo-Institutionalism and state-centered approaches. Neo-Institutionalist 
economic historian Douglass North, for example, uses a rational choice framework but 
emphasizes the need for certain kinds of institutions to exist in order for the assumptions 
about economic choice to work. He includes in his definition of institutions, laws and the 
ideas which precede them.4 

Max Weber studied societies by examining the historical basis for laws, political 
structures and the ideas that these expressed. Following this tradition, Margaret Weir and 
Theda Skocpol tentatively use the concept of "policy legacies" to describe how 
"preexisting patterns" of laws and institutions that developed over time in Britain and 
Sweden determined the impact of Keynesian ideas in each country.5 But in cases where 
a precedent based legal system or even an uninterrupted political tradition does not exist, 
ideas may still be carried over through time. Lisa Anderson's The State and Social 
Transformation in Tunisia and Libya 1830-1980 argues that precolonial social structures 


played a role in determining the nature of current political regimes in those countries.6 


Taking ideas, institutions and individual experiences seriously means taking 


history seriously. Looking at one society over a long period of time can demonstrate the 


4See for example, Douglass North. "Institutions and Economic 
Growth: An Historical Introduction." in World Development. 
Vol. 17, No. 9. pp.1319-1332. 

5Margaret Weir and Theda Skocpol. "State Structures and the 
Possibilities for Keynesian Responses to the Great 
Depression in Sweden, Britain and the United States." in 
Peter Evans et. al. Bringing the State Back In. (New York: 
Cambridge University Press) 1985. pp.107-168. 

6Lisa Anderson. The State and Social Transformation in 
Tunisia and Libya 1830-1980. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press) 1986. 


formation of a social agenda. I have chosen to analyze debates on state intervention 
because I expect discussions on this theme to show in a concrete way, the views existing 
at the moment, about the deployment and distribution of resources. I also expect them to 
express contemporary thinking about the purposes of a state and what its role ought to be 
in society, given the state of economic knowledge. 

History can be organized according to generations of political experience with 
key events which shaped the patterns of thought, definitions of progress or development 
and the choices for action. A periodization is not an end in itself but serves to highlight 
the importance of particular contexts to the discussions and decisions of that time. 

The study of ideas in the developing context immediately faces challenges, which 
I would characterize generally as being from the right and from the left. An orthodox 
Marxist would place ideas at the level of the superstructure; they simply mask or justify 
economic interests. The dependency critique, stressing the location for the production of 
ideas sees the production of ideas at the center with the developing country being the 
recipient of new ideas, with some superficial modification, perhaps. The challenge on the 
right is the rather like the dependency argument: there is a list or canon of important 
theoretical works (mostly from the center and from Western Europe) and the rest are 
simply followers of a tradition. By this argument, to study the incidence of an idea in a 
developing country is not worthwhile. The real locus is wherever it may have 


“originated” in the developed world. 


b. Venezuela, Ideas and History 


The Venezuelan political system has been characterized as one in which political 


ideas played a strategic role. In his 1973 case study, Daniel Levine found that party 


ideology was subordinate to negotiation, in great part due to the experience of a failed 


attempt at holding power in the mid-1940s: 


In Venezuela, many of the philosophical and ideological differences that sparked 
extended conflict during the trieno are now accepted as basic realities which cannot and 
should not be changed. In many cases, such differences have been taken for granted and 
set aside, in order to allow discussion and negotiations to proceed on commonly accepted 
grounds.7 

This assessment is echoed in more recent dissertations by Coppedge8 and Crisp9, 
with the negative conclusion to be drawn for liberal democracy being that debate over 
substantive issues had virtually ceased. 

In addition, to subordinating "ideas" to "interests," most accounts of Venezuelan 
politics have not used a historical perspective beyond the last 30 years. It is generally 
asserted that no significant forms of political organization or opinion existed in the 
country until relatively recently. Nevertheless, when one examines documentary 
evidence from 1830 onward, (e.g. newspapers, pamphlets and congressional debates) 
themes reoccur in debates over economic policy, which suggest the possibility of 
ideological legacies. Certain problems or aspects of Venezuela's economic status also 


provide similar contexts for political arguments to take place. At a very general level, 


Venezuela has always been an non-manufactured export based economy, dependent upon 


the world market price of what it produces, whether it be coffee or petroleum and this has 


made exaggerated boom and bust cycles the backdrop of all of Venezuelan political 


7Daniel H. Levine. Conflict and Political Change in 
Venezuela. (Princeton: Princeton University Press) 1973. 
p.239 

8Michael Coppedge. "Strong Parties and Lame Ducks: A Study 
of Quality and Stability of Venezuelan Democracy." (Ph.D. 
Dissertation Department of Political Science). Yale 
University, 1988. 

9Brian F. Crisp. "Tyranny by the Minority: Institutional 
Control of Participation in Venezuelan Democracy." (Ph.D. 
Dissertation, Department of Political Science) University of 
Michigan, 1992. 


history.10 An enduring question transcending these periods of prosperity and hardship 


has been the state's involvement in the economy: how much and for what reasons? 

By looking at ideas expressed in significant political debates during the process of 
formation of the state, a much more comprehensive view of the how institutions were 
shaped. Changing notions of development are illuminated and political experience 
whether cumulative or disruptive can be captured as a society moves from one generation 
to the next. My attempt here is not to explain recent political events in Venezuela as it is 


to explain the wider reaching consequences of economic ideas. 
ILE 
A. Economic Liberalism in 19th Century Venezuela 


Economic liberalism was the dominant paradigm in economic policy in 
Venezuela from 1830-1847. It was prominent throughout the 19th century in Latin 
America, although much modified by circumstances. In the case of Venezuela, import 
and export tariffs were maintained because they were vital to government revenue 
although they were lamented by liberal newspapers and Congress alike. A belief that the 
government should not intervene in the economy was moderated by the need for 
infrastructure, particularly roads. The period of government often called the 
Conservative Oligarchy (1830-1847) was notable in its adherence to liberal economic 
principles. In a letter to Congress explaining his motives for vetoing a bill creating a 
lending institution for hacienda owners, President Carlos Soublette said that government 
should not intervene on behalf on any particular group and that the government's money 


would be better spent by building roads.11 The conservative oligarchy also presided 


100f course the type of product engenders different patterns 
of labor, social structure, etc. 

11Francisco Gonzalez Guinan. Historia Contemporanea de Venezuela. 
Tomo IV. (Caracas: Ediciones de la Presidencia de la 
Republica) 1954. p. 50. 
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over the dismantling of colonial era institutions, for example, the state tobacco 
monopoly, citing liberal economic principles as justification. 12 

The Liberal Oligarchy (1847-1858) which comprised the period of rule by the 
Monagas brothers, José Tadeo and José Gregorio, in general did not depart from liberal 
economic policies. But it was not dogmatic on the subject of state intervention. In 
consolidating his own power base, Jose Tadeo Monagas accepted the support of the 
Liberal party, a loosely defined social movement comprised partly of landowners. 13 
After his position was secure, Liberal party members in congress moved to dismantle 
much of the legislation put into place by the conservative oligarchy based on liberal 
economic thought.14 Particularly hated by the landowners were the Law of April 10, 
1834 for the freedom of contracts which allowed lenders to set interest rates and the law 
of Espera y Quita (Law of waiting periods and repossession) which gave favorable terms 
to creditors for recovering money from debtors. 

When the Monagas' were overthrown in 1858, by a coalition of their personal 
enemies and conservatives, a constitutional convention was called. The report of the new 


Minister of the Treasury, (Hacienda), Miguel Hererra, addresses the idea of government 


intervention in the economy. After denouncing the corruption of the previous regime and 


describing the lamentable state of the treasury he goes on to discuss the possibility of the 


12See Eduardo Arcila Farias. Historia de un Monopolio: El Estanco 
de Tobaco en Venezuela. 1779-1833. (Caracas: Ediciones de la 
Facultad de Humanidades y Educacion de la UCV) 1977. p. 296- 
300. 

13The Liberal Party was a heterogeneous political group. 
While landowners (whose main political goal was the 
legislation of debt relief) did comprise a significant 
tendency within it, another tendency was represented by 
ideologues, such as Antonio Leocadio Guzman and Tomas Lander 
who ocasionally expressed views supporting liberal 
principles against government intervention. It has often 
been suggested in the case of Guzman, that his opposition 
was to the group in power and not of a principled nature. 
See Ramon Diaz Sanchez. Guzman: Elipse de una ambicion de poder. 
(Caracas: Ediciones Hortas) Third edition 1953. 

14Rafael Castillo Blomquist. Jose Tadeo Monagas: Auge y 
consolidacion de un caudillo. (Caracas: Monte Avila) 1991. 


creation of a ministry of development (Fomento). Although in advanced countries a 
separate ministry might be useful, he concludes, in Venezuela, the amount of spending 
necessary to fund such a ministry would not be possible given the current financial state 


of the country. He goes on to oppose it on moral grounds as well: 


There not being any society among us other than the political, each individual 


who feels alone, isolated within the nation who feels ever greater the need for progress 


when he sees other peoples progress prodigiously, he forms the erroneous idea that 
everything should come from the government, that in his view it can and should do.15 
Herrera presents his view of Venezuelan society, a la De Tocqueville, that the root of the 
country's political problems is the lack of public spiritedness (falta de espiritu publico) 
and the lack of associations which while formed to further private interests also further 
the public good. In countries which have advanced the most, he adds, government action 
is limited and much is left up to private initiative. 

In spite of this plea, the lack of sufficient capital and/or initiative on the part of 
the local owners of it, continued to put the government into the role of serving as a 
conduit for foreign capital, funnelling it into public works projects. Antonio Guzman 
Blanco during his longest period of rule (1870-1888) was the first true master of this 
arrangement and succeeding governments followed him in this trend.16 

In 1928, after the exploitation of oil created higher revenues than customs 
receipts (the traditional revenue source) the scale of government intervention increased. 
Along with an increase in infrastructure projects, a series of initiatives by the G6mez 


government, while widely claimed to be little more than window dressing indicate that 


15Miguel Herrera, "Exposicion que dirige a la convencion 
nacional de Venezuela en 1858 el secretario de Hacienda.” 
(1858) 

160f course Guzman Blanco and others took personal advantage 
of these arrangements, a fact that was well known at the 
time. 
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economic liberalism was not relevant to the regime's justification schemes. The two 
main institutional changes were the creation of the Banco Obrero (the Worker's Bank) 
and the Banco Agricola y Pecuario (The Agricultural and Cattle Bank). While of limited 
means and goals, they demonstrate the beginning of the modernization of 
authoritarianism in Venezuela through the practice of state-interest group mediation.17 
This was clearly an effort, however small, on the part of the Gomez regime to use the 
state to preempt demands by social groups, one in the process of emerging and the other 
in decline. Their demands might be articulated with the help of new ideologies and 
examples popular abroad, which were potentially threatening to G6mez. After his death 
at the end of 1935, his successor, General Eleazer Lopez Contreras carried this trend 
further. In order to consolidate his own power base he designed a program which 
incorporated the idea of the modern welfare state and increased social spending which 


was Called the "February Program." 


B. The Ideological Formation of Accion Democratica and COPEI 


1. The Early Years 


The two political parties in Venezuela that have been dominant in elections since 
1960, Accion Democratica and COPEI began as opposition to the Gomez regime. A core 
group of the founders of these parties were members of a student led-movement which 
later came to be characterized as the "generation of 1928" after a student festival which 


turned into a political protest. The opposition to the dictator was far from homogeneous 


however, even at the outset and the group became even more separated by experiences of 


170£ course dictators had personally mediated between groups 
before but the willingness to create state institutions to 
support particular groups was new. 


prison and exile as opinions began to diverge about what an alternative to Gdmez 


entailed. 


Early attempts to define a new political project focused on political rather than 


economic change; the removal of Gomez and his corrupt associates. As the ideology 


developed, systematic improvement of the country's productive structure, a more 
assertive stance in negotiating with foreign capital (particularly the foreign oil 
companies) and income redistribution all of which entailed strong government 
intervention were put on the agenda. 

The group evolved into different parties but later collaborated with the military in 
a coup against the government of Gen. Isais Medina Angarita. Ideological conflict 
proved a stumbling block to this regime and when revolutionary rhetoric alienated the 
church, business and finally the military they were ousted after only 3 years in power. 

The Perez Jimenez regime (1948-1958) which put an end to this democratic 
experience continued the trend of state intervention with modernizing incursions into the 
areas of scientific research and even a petrochemicals company.18 Although far from 
coherent, Perez Jimenez’ trade policies, subsidies and other policies found inspiration in 
the policies advocated by CEPAL. A book about the period is titled Los anos del 
buldozer (The bulldozer years). 


2. The State as Mediator and the Social Pact 
When Perez Jimenez was overthrown in 1958, the Political leaders who had been 


a part of the trieno experience for the most part returned. There is a substantial literature 


on this particular period of negotiation, and "pact making” encompassing Levine's work 


18O0carina Castillo D'Imperio. Los anos del buldozer: Ideologia y 
politica 1948-1958. (Caracas: Fondo Editorial Tropykos/CENDES) 
1990. p. 144-145. 
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previously mentioned and that of John Martz19 Jose A. Gil Yepez20 Terry Karl21 and 
Jennifer McCoy.22 With some differences as to the emphasis on different aspects of the 
regime's consolidation (Levine's and Martz' work emphasize the formation and trieno 
experiences and the negotiation process while Gil Yepez, Karl and McCoy emphasize 
concrete agreements between the parties and between the state and different sectors) all 
agree that ideology was less of a stumbling block in this second chance at power. While 
one reason may have been key actors' fears of repeating the trieno experience another 
reason surely was that the agreements excluded the groups with more radical agendas 
such as the Partido Comunista Venezolano. With more radical options excluded and the 
rest of the political actors prepared to act more cautiously, the focus was on political 
power sharing. The "minimum program" agreed upon in its economic aspects was for 
continued government intervention in a technocratic fashion. The model of "indicative" 


or "democratic" planning along the lines of French government was adopted and 


CORDIPLAN the government planning ministry was set up to direct sectorial planning 


efforts. 

From 1960-1979, as the political system was consolidated, the trend was to more 
State intervention and centralization. At the political level, the negotiation style of politics 
continued with the formation of commissions which decided economic policies in 
specific areas. But more importantly, the state began to increase its role in productive 


activities. Over 350 enterprises with some level of state participation (some the result of 


19John D. Martz. Accion Democrética: Evolution of a Modern Political 
Party. (Princeton: Princeton University Press) 1966. 

20Jose Antonio Gil Yepez. El Reto de las Elites (Madrid: 
Editorial Tecnos) 1978. It was published in 1981 in English 
aS The Challenge of Venezuelan Democracy. 

21Terry Lynn Karl. "The Political Economy of Petrodollars." 
(Ph.D. Dissertation, Dept. of Political Science) Stanford 
University, 1986. 

22Jennifer L. McCoy. "Labor and State in a Party-Mediated 
Democracy" Latin American Research Review. Vol. XXIV No. 2, 1989. 


government nationalizations of troubled industries and others new initiatives) existed by 


1984.23 


Ii. Conclusions 

Political Parties have been the mainstain of Venezuelan politics at least since 
1958. One of the reasons for their success initially was their ability to craft a revision of 
the state interventionist model which included the redistribution of resources and the 
developement of human resources. Now in crisis, due to political scandals and the 
decline in revenues, a new model is being sought which can cope with these changed 
conditions. 

Accion Democratica and COPEI, both architects of the present system have 
suffered badly in the upheaval. AD has lost the support of its labor organization and 
several longtime members with distinguished careers in the party. With its organization 
weak and contributions low, it is expected that the AD presidential candidate will take a 
beating in the December election. COPEI's situation has been even more traumatic. The 


founder of the party, former President Rafael Caldera has broken ranks to run as a 


candidate for a coalition of leftwing parties while the party's candidate has taken a strong 


neoliberal stance. 

While other variables such as generational changes and economic pressures 
certainly play a role in understanding the current pressures facing the party. A historical 
perspective shows that in Venezuela, the extent of the conflict is owed to a much longer 


held ideology of state intervention in the economy. 


23Janet Kelly de Escobar. "Las empresas del estado: del 
lugar comun al sentido comun." in Moises Naim and Ramon 
Pinango eds. El Caso Venezuela: Una Ilusion de Armonia? (Caracas: 
Ediciones IESA) Fifth edition. 1989. 
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L_Intr ion 
Within a few days of taking office, the Carlos Andrbs Pbrez 


administration had moved to dismantle price controls and protectionist 


legislation on an unprecedented scale. The reforms were titled the "gran 


viraje" or great turnaround. Scarcely a month later, on February 27, 1989 
there was widespread rioting and looting to protest an increase in 
transportation costs which were in response to the government’s cutting of 
gasoline subsidies. Two years later on February 4, 1992 came the first of 
two coup attempts headed by junior officers and until then relatively 
unknown subversive groups who justified their actions with a blend of 
Marxist and nationalist ideologies. Lastly, on May 20, 1993 was what has 
been called "the coup by Civil Society." It is the date on which the 
Supreme Court decided that the corruption case against President Pbrez had 
merit, an act which was quickly followed by his suspension by Congress. 
This was the culmination of intense public protest which had been building 
since February 4. 

Structural adjustment packages, with their reliance upon neoliberal 
economic assumptions, are often associated with authoritarian regimes and 
the International Monetary Fund and World Bank’s policies toward debtor 
countries. This association has led to the claim that they have been 
imposed on third world countries and can only be successfully maintained by 


non-democratic means. 


1The research necessary for this paper was supported by a grant for 
dissertation research from the Woodrow Wilson International Center for 
Scholars and the Fundacisn Gran Mariscal de Ayacucho and by the Horace 
H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies at the University of Michigan. 
Significant institutional support in Venezuela was provided by the Instituto 
de Estudios Superiores de Administracisn (IESA). I gratefullv acknowledge 
the comments made on earlier drafts of this paper by ... 
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At first glance, recent events in Venezuela would seem to suggest 
that this is the case. While Venezuela has had a democratic government for 
over 30 years, the transition to neoliberal policies engineered by the Pbrez 
administration was questioned publically in this regard by a variety of social 
actors. 

One feature of the gran viraje was that most of the major policies 
were made by presidential decree. Although most were ratified later, by 
congress, this too was problematic. The political parties who controlled 
congress were riven by conflict in the wake of the public reaction to the 
measures. The struggle has taken a considerable toll on both AD and 
COPEI, with cracks appearing along generational as well as ideological 
lines. Important members such as COPEI’s founder Rafael Caldera and AD 
member of Congress Luis Raul Matos Azocar have left to form other 
competing organizations. The fallout over this debate will certainly affect 
the outcome of the next presidential election if it does not produce the next 
administration. 

Another non-democratic aspect of the period 1989-1993 was the 
suspension of constitutional rights, particularly freedom of the press, which 
occurred after the riots and the 1992 coup attempts. Venezuela possesses a 
lively and critical press which openly challenges the limits of press freedom 
on a daily basis. During periods that the guarantees have not been 


suspended, there have also been charges of government censorship. For 


example, in the days leading up to the president’s suspension, charges were 


made by El Diario de Caracas that newspapers were confiscated from 
kiosks. Also, A popular humor program which openly criticized the 
government was temporarily suspended, allegedly due to low moral 


standards. 


~ 


A letter of intent with the IMF was signed on the very day of the 
riots in 1989. Some of the terms were revised later in the year but "el 
paquete” (the package) continues to play a defining role in politics and is 
often spoken of as synonymous with neoliberalism. Presidential candidates 
are spoken of as paquetero or anti-paquete to describe their views on 
neoliberal economic policies. 


Nevertheless, the government’s economic paquete is only one version 


of the neoliberal solution to the country’s economic crisis. In spite of the 


appearance of actions taken by the government, the emergence of neoliberal 
economic ideas on the Venezuelan political landscape has come about not 
through imposition but rather from a relatively open political discussion 
beginning in the late 1970s. It has also coincided with the increasing failure 
of the dominant political parties to successfully manage the economy. The 
sources for neoliberalism go deep into civil society and are not just the 
product of a small group of technocrats or international financial 
institutions’ advice to the president. 

Venezuela’s economic problems are clearly tied to the fall in the 
market price of oil and the tightening of the foreign credit markets For that 
reason, it, like Mexico has turned to neoliberalism a little later than other 
countries, like Chile, who began on this path in the 1970s. But while 
economic failure is a motivation to search for a new economic model, it does 
not necessarily imply which direction to turn. Furthermore, an abrupt 
change from one type of economic model is not only difficult to manage 
technically but also politically. The price is almost always high as the 
Venezuelan case confirms. 

The country is still at an ideological crossroads with the fate of 


neoliberalism in Venezuela vet to be decided. Certainly the outcome of the 
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next election will determine the direction to be taken by the government, 
however, with deep ideological divisions among the candidates, whoever 
loses may succeed in derailing the implementation of the government’s 
policies. 

This paper will look at recent ideological change in Venezuela and in 
particular, the resurgence of economic liberalism.2 I will first review 
economic policies over the last 15 years to provide a context for the current 
crisis and the responses to it. Secondly, I will outline the origins of 
neoliberal thought in Venezuela, and the institutions and individuals 
responsible for promoting it. Lastly, I will attempt to draw some 


conclusions about the nature of ideological change. 


A. The Herrera Campins Administration 


By 1979, only 3 vears after the nationalization the economy was 
already exhibiting signs of crisis. Growth was stagnating. Increased wealth 
in the country from the oil boom was not being directed into productive 
investment but instead was being spent on a structure of subsidies to 


different sectors of society. One of the most significant of these was 


maintaining the value of the Bolivar. This had the effect of stimulating 


imports while national industries were subsidized by the state as well. This 


2In Venezuela, as in many other countries, economic liberalism was the 
dominant paradigm of economic policy in the 19th century, it’s end in 
Venezuela coinciding with the expansion of the state’s resources and the oil 
industry in the late 1920s as well as the impact of Keynsianism and theh 
influence of developmentalism in Latin America 


4 
Il. The Failure of Government Policies and the Rise of Neoliberalism (1979- 
1992) 
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system could not be maintained for long. 1979 was the end of Carlos 


Andrbs Perez’s first term of office. It was an ignominious end to the gran 


Venezuela as his program of aggresive state intervention had been dubbed. 
The sense of crisis as well as corruption scandals prompted AD’s loss of the 
presidency in the 1978 elections to COPEI. 

The Herrera administration ran on an anti-corruption, redistribution 
of income platform, emphasizing groups excluded from the prosperity of the 
oil boom years. An attempt was made to put some austerity measures into 
effect, with some subsidy cuts and some freeing of prices but this served 
only to drive a wedge between the government and it’s own party.3 From 
the president’s attitude, it was not clear that he supported his own policies. 

Social Christian ideology was claimed to be the basis for the policy of 
bringing different perspectives on the economy together in one team of 
economic advisors. While sounding lovely on paper, it led in practice to the 
spectacle of government ministers openly feuding with each other. The 
minister of Hacienda, Lu~s Ugueto was a monaterist, while the Herrera 
appointee at the Central Bank, Bruzual was a populist. The battles 
continued when Julio Sosa replaced Ugueto. Herrera himself was noted for 
making anti-business remarks in an off-the-cuff style.4 By 1981, the 
Herrera administration had slid back into big spending policies. 

The price of oil continued to plummet in 1982 and Mexico’s 
acknowledgment of it’s inability to pay it’s foreign debt created a chilling 
effect on the foreign loan market. Suddenly, the Venezuelan state, 


including the myriad of state companies could no long finance deficit 


3See Ricardo Combellas COPEI: Ideologia y Liderazgo (Caracas: Editorial Ariel 
S.A.) 1985, especially the annexed chronology. 

4"E] pensamiento economico de Luis Herrera." Numero 5 (June 29, 1980) 
p.14-15. 


spending. The Herrera administration ended on a particularly sour note. On 
February 18, 1983. A devaluation of the Bolivar was declared and 
RECADI, later to become infamous for corruption, was created to 


administer preferential exchange rates for business and government. 


B. The Lusinchi Administration (1984-1988) 


It was at the begining of the Lusinchi administration that a 
generalized critique of the economic model used by Venezuelan governments 
since 1959 began to take shape from within the state, in the process of 
writing the VII Plan of the Nation. The Plan was developed by a group of 
young economists some of whom, some would later play important roles in 
the shaping of the neoliberal policies under Carlos Andrbs Phrez. In 
particular, Ricardo Hausman and Ana Julia Jatar. The VII Plan criticized 
the existing economic model on a wide range of areas including social, 
economic and security issues. It generally asserted that the the country had 
lost its sense of direction in formulation of economic policy. It suggested 
political and social reform on a vast scale and the construction of a new 
social pact to reestablish ties between the state and groups in society which 


once had provided the basis for democracy but which now had been 


damaged from years of negligence and corruption.5 The Plan proposed a 


reform of the public sector but with better accountability and management.6 


5The notion of a social pact clearly resonates with the historic pacts made 
by the political parties in 1958 which established democracy in Venezuela. 
There are also echoes of what was going on in the rest of Latin America in 
the mid-80s with social pacts based on the need to get newly democratic 
societies to agree to structural reform, in particular, in Brazil (the Cruzado 
plans) and Argentina (the Austral Plan). 

6Gustavo Coronel. "Venezuela: La agonia del subdesarrollo" Caracas, 1990. 
pp. 44-47. 
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In spite of this diagnosis and its call for widespread changes Jaime 
Lusinchi attempted to deal with the economic crisis with less ambitious 
measures, rather than an overall plan of reform. He fiddled with exchange 
rates in March of 1984 and tried a number of fee and tax increases which 
clearly weren’t enough. In July, 1985, he announced the Plan Trienal 
which again tried a mixed set of measures: a devaluation, wage increases 


and increased social spending. In May, 1987 he declared an across the 


board wage increase, a decision which underscores the fact that he gave up 


trying to reform the economy. 


C. The Carlos Andrbs Perez Administration (1989-1994) 


Carlos Andres Perez had been associated in his earlier presidential 
period with the big, free spending state. While he did not promise a return 
to those policies, in an interview before the elections he called neoliberalism 
"the sickness of our time” and made disparaging remarks about the 
possibility of an opening of the economy. He declared himself in favor of 
privitization of non-basic industries.7 His attitude toward neoliberal 
measures was such that business leaders doubted his committment to 
undertake any such reform, particularly given his previous record.8 
Nevertheless, CAP immediately took a tough stance upon coming into office, 
in implementing cuts in government spending and promoted privatization 


through the appointment of aggressive, dedicated ministers. In keeping 


7Ramon Hernandez. "Soy lo contrario del neoliberalismo." E/ Universal. 
November 27, 1988. 

8"Fedec meras rechaza declaraciones de CAP contra el neoliberalismo." 
Nacional November 30, 1988. 


with his earlier assertions, he kept the oil industry off limits from 


privatization, as promised. 


Ill. Societal responses to crisis: New Ideas and New Agendas 


During the period 1979-1989, there was growing evidence of the 
political parties lack of leadership in solving the country’s economic 
problems. Starting around the same time, a number of groups and 
individuals began to appear with countering political projects. Where did 
they come from? Many actors used the new language of "markets," 
"competition", "privatization" and "private sector initiative."9 The ideas 
they suggested began to appear also in forums and conferences of political 
leaders as well as in the medial0. These concepts were not only used in 
discussions of economic policy but also were used to address political and 


social questions. 


Some of these individuals came from pro-business groups, particularly 


those who felt left out or discriminated against by the political parties 
agreements or the interventionist state. Others had backgrounds where 


economic interests were less obvious. Since there had always been a certain 


9Although the focus here is on neoliberal groups, this paper does not mean 
to suggest that all new groups were neoliberal. Equally new was Causa R, 
a movement based in trade unions, which protested tnat the parties in 
power took them for granted and which offered a perspective based on class 
struggle. 

10The Santa Lucia group which has met annually since 1977 is a forum 
where specific social, economic and political problems are discussed by 
invited political elites. In 1980, economic reform was dealt with in two 
separate topics and the prospects for neoliberal reform in Venezuela were 
part of the discussion. Two of the invited speakers were Raul Prebisch and 
Kenneth Baker, economic advisor in the Thatcher goverment. Also in the 
mid-1980s, Instituto de Estudios Superiores de Administracion (IESA) 
professor Moises Naim held an informal discussion group at his home where 
political and economic elites talked about the possibility of economic reform 
and neoliberalism. 
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level of criticism of the goverment from the business sector, I will term this 
group the "old right" for the purposes of this paper. 
A generational change was also visible in the surfacing of these 


actors. A significant criticism of the political parties has been their failure 


to allow younger activists leadership roles and to include new groups until 


very recently. Splits in AD in the 1960s were at least partially due to 
generational differences; beginning as a student movement in 1928, by the 
1960s it encompassed at least three distinct generational groups. These 
groups were not only divided by age and experience but also by ideology as 
younger members often tended to be more radical. After 1958, the parties 
monopolized the ideological center, thus, groups and individuals criticizing 
the regime found themselves on the extreme left or the right.11 But these 
ideological positions were not to be permanent. Many opposition activists 
were young and personal circumstances, political experience and world 
events would later influence their shift from the left to the right during the 
early to mid-1980s. A feature of this "new right" is that many of the 
individuals within it have had previous political experience as leftwing 


activists or at least sympathizers. 


A. The New Right 


1. The Role of the Movimiento al Socialismo (MAS) 


in the Formation of the New Right. 


11There are some individuals who remained independent and are hard to 
classify on that spectrum, such as author Arturo Uslar Pietri whose political 
career spans over 50 years. 
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The left in Venezuela has origins as old as the main electoral parties. 
Many of the founders and leaders of Accisn Democr tica and COPEI used 
Marxist language and strategies for a time, early in their intellectual and 
organizational development. Rsmulo Betancourt himself was a significant 
member of the Communist Party of Costa Rica during a period of exile.12 
However, those who would form AD and COPEI, post-1958 eventually 
broke with the left, its radical positions and class conflict model of analysis. 
In the 1960s, both AD and COPE] suffered losses of its membership to left- 
wing splits. In AD’s case, one schism probably cost them the presidential 
election of 1968, which COPEI won with Rafael Caldera as its candidate. 
Some of these groups, along with the Partido Comunista Venezolano (PCV) 
which had been excluded from the pact-making of the consolidation of the 
new regime, chose to undertake a guerilla war against the government 
which lasted throughout the 1960s. As a result, Communist parties were 
outlawed and government repression against them was harsh. Eventually, 
the leftwing movements came to the conclusion that the armed struggle was 
a failure when popular support failed for them failed to materialize. 

In 1968, when Rafael Caldera became president, he legalized the 
leftwing parties. The response to this political reopening was the founding 
of the Movimiento al Socialismo (Movement toward Socialism, MAS). 


Originally billed as a "movement of movements" to try to integrate different 


leftwing parties into a viable electoral force, its structure eventually evolved 


into that of a single party, mirroring AD and COPE], in order to compete 


with them.13 Throughout its history, MAS has struggled to form an 


12For the Marxist sources of the generation of 1928, see Arturo Sosa and 
Eloi Lengrand. Del Garibaldismo Estudiantil a la Izquierda Criolla: Los origenes 
Marxistas del proyecto de AD (1928-1935) (Caracas: Ediciones Centauro) 1981. 
13Steve Ellner. Venezuela’s Movimiento ai Socialismo:From Guerrilla Defeat to Innovative 
Politics. (Durham: Duke University Press) 1988. p.174-175 
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identity and to strike a balance between the discipline demanded of a 
political party on the Leninist model (also a feature of the COPEI and AD) 
and the self-criticism and internal debate desired in light of the recent 
period of illegal activity and repression. 


In the 1978 general election, MAS’ political program was laid out in 


significant detail. Of particular interest is the section comprising MAS’ 


economic analysis and programs. The fiscal deficit plays a prominent role as 
does the need to support small and medium capital against large capital.14 
These two ideas, fiscal reform and support for what a Marxist would call the 
petty bourgeoisie had much to do with Venezuela’s specific political and 
economic situation, a country in the midst of an oil boom where the gap 
between income groups was widening. It was designed to appeal to a wide 
range of groups and reflected tendencies within the party which leaned more 
toward European social democracy than orthodox communism. Who was 
responsible for this analysis? 

Prior to the 1978 elections a working group of professional 
economists, academics and intellectuals with affiliations to MAS or at least 
leftwing sympathies formed a group known as the Comision Nacional de 
Investigaciones del MAS (CONAINES). It was their analysis which was 
subjected to debate by MAS and largely adopted as part of the program. 
Among those listed as being part of the CONAINES group were individuals 
who would later lead the discussion in the 1980s and 90s on political and 
economic reform, some from a explicitly neoliberal perspective: Diego 
Bautista Urbaneja, the director of E] Diario de Caracas, a leading daily 


newspaper, political historian and a founder of Factor Democr tico, an 


14MAS, "Soluciones Socialistas al Desastre Nacional." Programa de 
Gobierno del MAS y de su Candidato Presidencial E] Dr. Jose Vicente 
Rangel. 1977? 


opinion group of intellectuals formed in 1992. Both the group and the paper 
have neoliberal leanings. Angel Zambrano later went on to help found 
Decision Ciudadana, a new political party which although still only very 
locally based in one municipality of Caracas managed to win the last 
mayor’s race in December, 1993 with Zambrano as its candidate. Emeterio 
Gsmez, a professional economist has had a very high profile as a radical 
neoliberal critic of the Perez government’s policies. 

MAS itself until now has not been able to break though the electoral 
dominance exerted by AD and COPE]. Their poor showing in 1983 caused 
much disillusionment in the party. It was at this point when many activists 
left. Their attempt to compete with AD and COPEI has led to their being 
generally perceived as a junior partner in the system. Proof of this was that 
they were unable to capture the public’s anti-party sentiment in the 


aftermath of the February 4, coup attempt in the way that Rafael Caldera, 


Arturo Uslar Pietri and renegades within AD were able to. Their strategy 


in the December 1993 presidential election is to back Caldera who has been 
expelled from COPE] and is heading a "National Convergence" ticket 
supported by a number of leftwing parties, of which MAS is the largest. 


MAS has staked its future on Caldera’s victory. 


2. The Role of Student and Youth groups 


in the Formation of the New Right 


a. "Formate y Lucha" at the Universidad Simon Bolivar 


and the genesis of RED 
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The 1960s and 70s were a time of leftwing guerilla activity and 
government repression as has been previously noted and the universities 
were a focal point for violence. The Universidad Central de Venezuela 
(UCV), in Caracas was a site of student action at the national level. In 


1968, a group of professors from the UCV formed the Universidad Simon 


Bolivar (USB), in Baruta, a suburb southeast of Caracas. It was partly in 


response to the difficult climate of student politics and violence that this 
group decided to leave. Shortly after the USB began to give classes, a 
student movement started which was much different from student political 
movements at the UCV. Although the majority of students professed radical 
Marxist values like their peers at the UCV, the movement called Formate y 
Lucha (educate yourself and struggle for social justice) focused on issues of 
immediate concern to students rather than national politics. There was a 
explicit attempt on behalf of the students to avoid the sectarianism of the 
student movements at the UCV as well as open hostility between students 
and administration. 

Formate y Lucha was a student-led group although some professors 
were seen as informal mentors. Joaquin Marta Sosa, a professor of Political 
Science is cited in this capacity. Marta Sosa is today a professional political 
and social commentator; until recently he wrote a regular column in E/ 
Diario de Caracas and he hosts a weekly talk show on political and cultural 
affairs. 

Formate y Lucha grew to completely dominate politics at the USB. 
Its members, after graduation went on to become professionals in different 
fields including law, business and engineering. During the 1980s, the 


former student activists life circumstances changed. Some studied abroad, 


others immediately began to work in their respective careers. Nevertheless, 
a significant number of them remained in contact with each other. 

In the aftermath of the February 4, 1992 coup attempt, a group of 
these individuals decided to use their professional skills to work on a project 
that would encourage political participation using technology. It was in this 
way that "RED" or Respuestas en Democracia (Answers in Democracy) was 
born. Though an acronym, "RED" also means "network" which is perhaps 
the most important concept to the group itself. As a web of people tied 
together by a mutual interest in the political and economic situation of the 
country at all levels, the organizational structure of RED is an intentional 
contrast with that of the political parties which from their beginnings have 
been hierarchical and centralized, following a Leninist model.15 RED’s 
major achievement to date is the setting up of a computer billboard where 
discussions can be held on topics proposed by participants. 

In June 1992, shortly after forming RED, the group released a 
photocopied pamphlet entitled "yQue Somos? yQue Queremos? yComo 
Lograrlo2" (Who are we? What do we want? How to achieve it?) As 


presented in this document, the basic objective of the group is to broaden 


political participation in Venezuela, to tap skills and leadership by 


networking via computer and to use technology as a tool to stimulate 
discussion of issues outside of the political parties: "We don’t want to be 
simple activists in any organization, whether it be a party, professional 
association or union. We want to be the agents of change."16 Apart from 
this general! goal of increasing and facilitating participation, other 


statements had a distinctly neoliberal flavor. In a diagram showing what 


15Interview with Dr. Lorenzo Lara 6/29/93 
16RED. "yQue Somos yQue Queremos yComo Lograrlo?," June, 1992. p. 2 
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the group is in favor of and against, marked out as favorable was "An open 


and competitive economy which follows more closely the indications of the 
market. They are against "a state dependent on rent and an economy 
closed and dominated by the state." They propose "social, institutional and 
legal mechanisms that favor real competition", "An opening to international 
competition" and "to broaden and diversify entrepreneurial skills (for 
example in small business)." They are also in favor of "meritocracy," the 


"reduction of the state’s activities" and privatization. 


b. Jovenes en Accion and the founding of CESAP. 


One of the more well known organizations that constitute Venezuela’s 
new, vocal civil society is the Centro al Servicio de la Accion Popular (center 
for the support of social action, CESAP). This group is a support network 
for other community organizations for the purpose of sharing knowledge and 
skills in order to strengthen those organizations. It was founded in 1972, 
reaching a considerable level of visibility and definition by 1978.17 

The founders of CESAP were all involved in social justice projects 
supported by the Catholic Church. Specifically, a group known as Jovenes 
en Accion was an important precursor to CESAP. A local parish church 
supported the organization by providing a place to work and by facilitating 
the solicitation of funds from foreign aid agencies. 

From a christian-left perspective CESAP has evolved considerably, 


incorporating a vision of individual initiative rather than simply the idea of 


17Juan Carlos Navarro and Rosa Amelia Gonz lez eds. "Organizaciones de 
Participacisn Comunitaria: Su contribucisn a la lucha contra la Pobreza en 
Venezuela." IESA/Banco Interamericano de Desarollo "Programa para la 
Red de Centros de Investigacisn Econsmica." Caracas, 1993. 
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a collective good. In a recent interview, well known neighborhood 
association activist and one of the founders of CESAP, El~as Santana, 
spoke of the campaign for a uninominal representation system run by the 
organization Queremos Eligir (We want to Choose or Elect), using metafores 
of the market: "When they reform the constitution, it is very important that 
the rules do not give incentives to parties that remain small, but instead to 
ones that grow...There are parties which are traditionally minorities because 
they have not been able to interest voters with their political projects, 
basically they are inefficient in politics and they have saved themselves by 
the system of proportional representation or by supporting one of the 


sucessful presidential candidates."18 


3. Individual Histories of Ideological Transformation 


a. Ricardo Hausman 


In addition to these groups, there are individuals who made the 
conversion from political left to right independently. An interesting case is 
that of Ricardo Hausman, until June of this year minister of CORDIPLAN, 
the government planning ministry and one of the architects of Carlos 
Andrbs Pbrez’ gran viraje. Hausman received all of his higher education 


(including post-doctoral work) abroad and thus did not participate in 


Venezuelan student politics of the 70s. His undergraduate degree from 


Cornell, in 1977 was in Physics but he elected to do graduate work in 
Economic, earning his Masters in 1980. He received his doctorate in 1981 


having spent a year in Paris at the Centre d’Etudes Prospectives 


18"Al Borde" E/ Diario de Caracas. July 6, 19938. 
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d’Economie Mathbmatique Apligubes a la Planificacisn (CEPREMP). 
Hausman’s dissertation, "State Landed Property, Oil Rent and 
Accumulation in Venezuela: An Analysis in Terms of Social Relations" is a 


highly abstract exploration of Marx’s theory of rent applied to the 


Venezuelan case. Upon his return to Venezuela, Hausman was briefly at 


the Centro de Estudios de Desarrollo of the UCV, (CENDES), where he was 
a professor and researcher in the area of planning. By 1985 he was at the 
government planning institute, the Instituto Venezolano de Planificacisn 
(IVP) as a professor. He began to work in CORDIPLAN first as a 
consultant in 1983 and also at the Ministry of the Treasury. In 1984-1985 
he particiapted in the group who wrote the VII Plan as was mentioned in 
the previous section. In 1986 he became a faculty member of IESA, leaving 
in 1989 to join the Pbrez administration. When Perez was suspended from 
office, Hausman like most of the cabinet was replaced by President Ramon 


J. Velazquez. 


B. The "Old Right" 


1. RORAIMA 


Pro-Business groups have existed in Venezuela since the Colonial 
days. The current Consejo de Cameras de Comercio (CONSECOMERCIO) 
had many predecessors but the organization which exists today dates only to 
the 1890s. Industrialization of the country provoked the formation of other 
groups, most notably FEDECAMARAS. These groups were responsible for 
much of the early criticism of the state’s economic policies since some felt 


left out of important decision making processes. 
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A presentation of this viewpoint which surfaced in the late 1970s was 
political scientist Jose Antonio Gil Yepez’ book El Reto de las elites19 which 
suggested that Venezuelan democracy was flawed in that there was a 
leftwing-populist bias which generally disenfranchised businessmen by 
excluding their point of view. By 1984, Gil Yepez, along with several 
important business leaders formed a group known as RORAIMA which put 
together a document titled Una Proposicion al Pais (A proposal to the 
country) which was both a diagnosis of the economic crisis and a proposal to 
follow neoliberal economic policies. It was followed a few years later with 
Mas wv Mejor Democracia (More and Better Democracy), a book of articles 
about specific reform problems. While RORAIMA is now dormant, its 
members are now involved in other projects. Gil Yepez is a recognized 
spokesperson for the private sector. In the aftermath of the November 27, 
1992 coup attempt, it was he who spoke on live television on behalf of 


business groups to affirm support for the goverment. 


2. IESA 


The Instituto de Estudios Superiores de Administracion (IESA) was 


founded in 1965 as the first business school in Venezuela, modeled on U.S. 


Business schools. It was opened with private funds and technical support 


from the University of Chicago, Cornell University and Syracuse University. 


It’s mission was "the professionalization of management and the 


technification of administration" as well as “to be the center for reflection of 


19Josb Antonio Gil Yepez. Ei Reto de las Elites. (Madrid: Editorial Tecnos) 
1978. It was published in 1981 in English as The Challenge of Venezuelan 
Democracy. 
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problems of national interest."20 To these ends, IESA graduated its first 
class of Masters in Business Administration in 1970 and soon diversified to 


offer other specialized advanced courses. It continues to expand, 


inaugurating a Center for Financial studies and research this year. 


As a "center for reflection on problems on national interest" IESA has 
also succeeded in making its presence felt in a variety of ways. Four 
researchers, al! of whom joined IESA in the early to mid 1980s, Miguel 
Rodriguez, Ricardo Hausman, Julian Villalba and Ana Julia Jatar were 
named to ministerial or highly visible sub-ministerial positions in the Perez 
administration.21 Rodriguez and Hausman in particular are often cited as 
the architects of the gran viraje. 

IESA has organized forums on various topics and its press, Ediciones 
IESA has published books and working papers on the country’s economic 
and political problems. El Caso Venezuela: Una Ilusion de Armonia?, an 
edited volume, was first published in 1984 and is now in its fifth edition.22 
The book is widely cited, both in its overall perspective of an impending 
crisis and for many of its studies of specific policy areas. 

While IESA as an institution does not put forth political opinions on 
social and economic policy, as a center for research, many of its members 
are called upon by the media to give expert opinions. These opinions as well 
as the participation of the above mentioned individuals in the Perez 


government has led to the popular perception of IESA as being a neoliberal 


20IESA. "25 Anos IESA." (Caracas: Ediciones IESA) p.9 

21Jose Antonio Gil Yepez was associated with IESA in its early days as a 
professor begining in 1973 and in 1978 as a member of its governing 
council. 

22Moises Naim and Ramon Pinango eds. E! Caso Venezuela: Una Ilusion de 
Armonia? (Caracas: Ediciones IESA) Fifth edition. 1989. 


institution. The term "IESA boys" was used, reminiscent of the "Chicago 


boys" in Chile to describe Carlos Andres Perez’ team of economic advisors. 


3. CEDICE 


The Centro de Educacion y Divulgacion de Conocimiento Economico 
(The Center for Education and Promotion of Economic Knowledge), 
CEDICE was created in 1984 by a group business leaders and other 
individuals who were interested in promoting neoliberal political and 
economic ideas. Some of these were recent converts to neoliberalism, others 
were from the older Pro-Business group. Many Civil Society groups have 
overlapping memberships and this is particularly the case with CEDICE. 
For example Queremos Elegir, (We want to choose or elect) was founded by 
people active in CEDICE. CEDICE members participate in activities in 


conjunction with (CESAP) and the Escuela de Vecinos, each of which has a 


distinct trajectory. What members appear to have in common is a suspicion 


of the government and a desire to reform democratic participation to make 
the system more open and more accountable. Since these are basic liberal 
goals it is not unusual that CEDICE members should find them appealing 
as well. 

CEDICE also has international connections. It exchanges information 
with neoliberal groups in other countries, sponsors Venezuelans’ 
participation in conferences abroad as well as hosts foreign neoliberal 
intellectuals’ stays in Venezuela. A founder of CEDICE who still remains 
active with the organization, the former director of E] Diario de Caracas, 
Carlos Ball, has formed the Agencia Interamericana de Prensa Economica 


(AIPE), a press agency based in Miami which specializes in articles and 
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analysis from a neoliberal perspective. AIPE analysis appears in El Diario 
de Caracas regularly and in Economia Hoy from time to time as well as in 


newspapers throughout Latin America. 


4. Petroleos de Venezuela: An Enclave of International Corporate Culture in 


the Heart of the State. 


The Venezuelan oil industry was officially nationalized in 1976. The 
nationalization was the result of « long negotiation process undertaken by 


the democratic government and an even longer learning process on the part 


of technical personnel and state ministries as far back as the beginning of 


the industry.23 

The foreign oil companies involved in Venezuela were the major 
companies on the world scene: Shell and Exxon (Standard). By 1976, the 
majority of employees at all levels including management were 
Venezuelans. During the nationalization process, the upper level managers 
tried to make their presence felt by organizing into a professional association 
and asserting a right to participate in the nationalization discussions. This 
attempt failed but demonstrated that the Venezuelan born, often foreign 
educated Venezuelan petroleum engineers had concerns that they considered 
separate from the politicians obstensively representing them. What were 
those concerns? According to Gustavo Coronel’s insider account in The 


Nationalization of the Venezuelan Oil Industry24 they involved the 


230n the nationalization negotiations, the classic work is Franklin Tugwell 
The Politics of Venezuelan Oil (Stanford: Stanford University Press) 1975. On the 
Venezuelan state and the beginning of the oil exploitation in Venezuela, 
Brian S. McBeth Juan Vicente Gsmez and the Oil Companies in Venezuela. 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press) 1984. 

24Gustavo Coronel. The Nationalization of the Venezuelan Oil Industry: From 
Technocratic Success to Political Failure. (Lexington MA: Lexington Books) 1983. 
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autonomy of the industry from national politics and a separation in both 
treatment and pay scales of oil company employees from the rest of the 
state. Essentially, the idea was to maintain the industry as it was run by 
the private companies, using criteria of meritocracy, competitiveness and 
efficiency and to allow the state to become involved only as the major 
shareholder. While the nationalization was designed to operate this way, 
eventually turf battles developed between the head of the state oil company, 
the Ministry of Mines and other state bureaucracies. The most serious 
breach of this arrangement came in 1983 When in the midst of the fiscal 
crisis the government decided to reassign a large portion of Petroleos de 
Venezuela’s investment fund. The managers saw this as compromising the 
industry’s future with regard to improving it’s technology to keep pace with 
the international oil market. Coronel sees this as the begining of political 
interference detrimental to the industry and he later resigned as a Vice- 
President of MENEVEN over the decision by the Ministry of Mines to move 
the headquarters of MENEVEN to Puerto Ordaz for what he considered to 
be political reasons. Today he is a professional political commentator and 
has founded an organization called Pro-Calidad de Vida (Pro-quality of life) 
which is concerned with problems related to urban life in Venezuela. 
Alberto Quiroz Corradi is another individual whose career was based 
in the oil industry but who later moved on to the political scene. Quiroz 
began as a carrier of drilling equiptment at Shell as a young man and 
worked his way up the company ladder to president of Shell of Venezuela 
and later MARAVEN. He was one of the individuals who left Petroleos de 


Venezuela when he felt that it was becoming corrupted by political 


influences. He later became the director of El Nacional, a leading 


newspaper and writes political commentary and appears on political talk 


shows to promote his views of Venezuela’s need to become more competitive 


in the world market. 

Aside from this manager class within Petroleos de Venezuela and the 
individuals mentioned who were formed within it to moved on to participate 
in the discussion of broader issues, the existance of Petroleos de Venezuela 
itself promotes an image of wealth achieved through successful competition 
in the international market. While one might not think that a state 
company needs an advertising budget, indirectly, Petroleos de Venezuela 
does, through sponsorship of cultural programs and events. To some extent 
this is an organizational legacy of the foreign oil companies, who had 
community relations and publicity departments. Today, the state company 
does much the same. Petroleos de Venezuela sponsors public service 
announcements. Lagoven, one of the Petroleo de Venezuela’s affiliates 
underwrites a weekly television program treating topics on Venezuelan 
history, science and the arts. 

In addition to this subtle advertising, PdVSA affiliates also contribute 
to facilitating political discussion. Corpoven, another affiliate, sponsored a 
three day symposium on Poverty in Venezuela at IESA this past May. 
They contribute to other civil society initiatives from their urban 
development fund, particularly in communities where their installations are 
located. CEDICE does not accept donations from PdVSA as donations from 


the state or public companies is forbidden in the organization’s charter. 


IV. Conclusions 


In Venezuela today, democratic institutions are in crisis over what 


economic policy to follow. While in other cases, economic liberalism was 


imposed by a military regime or a small group of technocrats, in Venezuela, 
it is becoming increasingly apparent neoliberalism has gained a foothold in 
Venezuelan, civil society, with its own institutions and organizations. 

Neoliberalism may seem to be in decline in Venezuela after the 
suspension of president Pbrez and the departure of one after another of the 
ministers responsible for the gran virage. Nevertheless, the ideas on which 
the policies were based still inform the language and perspectives of many 
groups in Civil Society. Cooperation between these groups has increased, as 
a result of political unrest in the country. 

In looking at the backgrounds of individuals currently promoting 
neoliberalism, it is clear that many began with leftwing organizations and/or 
ideas. The socialist party MAS was a stop along the way for several key 
individuals in this new generation of activists 


An interesting actor in the rise of neoliberal ideas, behind the scenes, 


has been the state oil company, Petroleos de Venezuela. As a major part of 


the country’s economy and a successful multinational company whose 
managers attempt to run it according to international standards and 
practices, PdVSA has produced individuals who have gone on to try to 
propagate a multinational business ideology in other sectors. 

Recent political unrest and statements of the presidential candidates 
in the upcoming December elections would seem to indicate that those who 
hold neoliberal ideas still have a long way to go to disassociate themselves 
with the unpopular Perez presidency as well as to convince the rest of 
society that they have a viable project that will benefit society as a whole. 
The outcome of the election will in great part determine the future success 


of neoliberal ideas in Venezuela. 
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Concern about the meaning of the decline of election turnout in the United 
States seems to be peaking just as the electorate has halted the thirty year slide. Of course, 
we do not know yet whether the jump in turnout from 50.2% in the 1988 presidential election 
to 54.0% in the 1992 presidential election is the beginning of a reversal of that trend or 
simply a temporary bump on a downward skid. We do know that in comparison to other 
democratic polities, the United States remains near the bottom in turnout due to a variety of 
institutional structures which inhibit a generally educated and efficacious citizenry from 
voting (Powell, 1986; Jackman, 1987; Hirczy, 1992). This panel reflects, in part, our 
continuing struggle with the normative and empirical questions that arise from relatively low 
levels of participation at the ballot box in U.S. elections. Simply put, when barely half of 
the invited guests show up to the quadrennial election parties, should the elite hosts be 
insulted or relieved? 


Much of this discussion has revolved around whether the decline in turnout is 
associated with increased bias. For the most part, that question has been cast in terms of 
whether or not the less educated, poor, and working class have shifted from the electorate to 
“the party of non-voters" (Burnham, 1987b), leaving the "party of voters” to more or less 
reflect the social biases present in other forms of conventional political participation. As we 
shall see, even this relatively simple question has yielded no easy answers. Moreover, its 
focus has also largely ignored concerns about other forms of bias associated with voting. It 
is perhaps ironic that so much of the concern about class based bias associated with turnout 
has been investigated in the United States, where the association between social class and 


political preferences is especially weak (Jackman, 1987). This paper will take a slightly 
different tack on the question of turnout’s effect on bias, by examining whether the level of 
turnout is associated with differences in policy preferences between voters and non-voters. 


Is Lower Turnout Associated with Higher Bias? 


For some, most notably Walter Dean Burnham, the decline in turnout since 
1960 marks a period of contemporary selective demobilization. Looking at aggregate data 
from New England, Burnham finds that various measures of economic class (including the 
percentages of rental units and homeownership) have greater effects on aggregate turnout in 
Massachusetts cities in 1980 than they did in the election of 1960, and also have significant 
effects on the decline in turnout in those cities. (Burnham, 1987a) Not only is turnout lower 
than it was in 1960, Burnham laments, but the decline has exacerbated the class cleavages 
between voters and non-voters. In the period from 1964-1980, all occupational groups 
experienced a decline in turnout, but the rate of decline was greatest among the manual 
laborers and service workers. (Burnham, 1987b) Others argue that there have been different 
victims of the decline in turnout. Bennett (1991) argues that the impact of education on 
turnout among young whites is increasing, as older whites’ socioeconomic status is less 
directly affected by the level of education. Less educated whites have fallen out of the 
electorate in much greater numbers than educated whites or minorities, who have experienced 
a different set of mobilization influences since 1964. Rosenstone and Hansen (1993) find that 
the decline in turnout and the differences in voting between the economic classes are both 
partially attributable to mobilization effects. 
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Others argue that while turnout has unquestionably declined in the last two 
decades, the political cleavages between non-voters and voters have become more blurred 
rather than more distinct. Leighley and Nagler’s (1992) examination of census data shows 
that income bias in participation has not substantially or monotonically decreased over the 
1964-1988 time period, though they do note that SES bias seems to be related to the level of 
turnout in a given presidential election. Teixeira also finds that the pool of non-voters have 
been substantially more diversified over the same time period, in that educated white-collar 
workers are now much more likely to be non-voters than they were in 1960. He concludes 
that "the evidence suggests a generalized decline in turnout across socioeconomic groups with 
only a modest widening of the gap between the top and the bottom of the social structure” 
(Teixeira, 1992: 69.) 


The focus on turnout’s association with class bias assumes that bias has some 
politically meaningful effects. At the state level, class bias in voting does appear to have a 
relationship with certain policies (Hill and Leighley, 1992), perhaps through the elite’s 
assumptions about the political preferences of participants (see Verba et al., 1993). 
Nevertheless, the question of how turnout relates to those political preferences directly 
remains unaddressed. That is the question to which we now turn. 


Data and Method 


The basic strategy used here to determine whether voters have significantly 


different policy preferences than non-voters is to regress a set of policy preferences on a 
dummy variable for voters and a dummy variable for subjective middle class, as in 


Policy Position = a + 8, Vote + B, Middle Class + e (Eq. 1) 


where Vote = 1 if respondent reported voting in the election 
0 otherwise 


and Middle Class = 1 if respondent reported belonging to the Middle Class 
0 otherwise 


This equation is woefully underspecified as a explanatory model of policy positions in the 
mass public, and such a simple model will explain only the very smallest fractions of the 
variances in various policy positions. But this model does provide a way to test whether 
voters’ policy preferences are different than those of non-voters, and whether those 
differences could be accounted for by the class bias in turnout in the United States. Most 
succinctly, we are interested in examining the magnitude and significance of B,. If B, is 
significant, we would conclude that voters and non-voters do show differences that cannot be 
accounted for by the differences in class. 


Data for estimating these equations are from the 1952-1990 American National 
Election Studies Cumulative Data File 1952-1990 and from the 1992 American National 
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Election Study.' The cumulative file combines all cases and many variables that have been 
repeated across the biennial surveys. The construction of this dataset represents much of the 
value in retaining identical variables and question wordings over time, so as to facilitate 
studies which examine variations in effects of one variable on another over time. For this 
study, measures were chosen from these datasets that would allow comparisons of the class 
and participation cleavages over as many years as possible. Thus, the vote participation 
measure is based on the respondent’s self-report (which is included in every presidential year 
and mid-term post-election survey) rather than the validated vote (which was obtained by 
NES in eight of the surveys). (For discussions of measurement error associated with voter 
self-reports, see Hill and Hurley, 1984; Silver et al., 1986; Abramson and Claggett, 1984). 
Subjective class is either “working” or “middle” based on the respondent’s self-placement, 
using both the basic question and the probe.’ The time series on most of the issue variables 
dates back to the 1972 survey, in which the seven point scale measures were adopted for a 
number of issues. 


Vote Participation and Class Cleavages in 1992 


We begin by looking at the voter participation and class cleavages at the end of 
the time series. Table 1 provides an overview of the results of the regressions run on the 
1992 American National Election Study data on four different sets of issues: ideology, 
redistributive, women’s issues, and other miscellaneous. The first set contains two measures 
of ideology. One measure is an index based on the "feeling thermometers” for liberals and 
conservatives, ranging from 0 (most liberal) to 97 (most conservative). The other is a self- 
placement on a seven point scale, ranging from 1 (liberal) to 7 (conservative). On these 
measures, neither subjective class nor the act of voting differentiates liberals from 
conservatives. Those who identify as middle class score only about a point and quarter 
higher on the index of feeling thermometers (controlling for self-reported voting), and there 
is no difference on the seven point scale. Similarly, voters are not significantly more 
conservative than non-voters on these two measures. The 8, Vote coefficients are trivial in 
both magnitude and significance. 


[Table 1 about here] 


A different picture emerges when we turn to the two redistributive issues. 
These issues (guaranteed job/standard of living and level of government services) are 
measured by seven point scales. Higher numbers on the government services scale indicate 
endorsement of greater public sector involvement, while on the guaranteed job scale, higher 
numbers represent more advocacy of individual initiative and a private sector approach. As 
expected, middle class respondents were roughly a third to a half scale point more 
conservative on these scales. And, echoing the most significant differences found by Bennett 
and Resnick (1990) in 1988, voters were more conservative than non-voters on these two 
issues. Again, the regression equation’s control for subjective class means that this policy 
difference between voters and non-voters cannot be attributed to the class bias in turnout. 
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On the two measures related to women’s issues in 1992, voters were less 
traditional than non-voters. On the women’s role seven point scale, voters and the middle 
class were on average slightly less traditional than non-voters and the working class. The 
difference between voters and non-voters is small (one fifth of a scale position, or just over 
one-tenth of a standard deviation), but it does reach conventional levels of statistical 
significance. The abortion issue reflects a starker contrast. On this measure, all respondents 
who accepted any of the three NES options which would allow state restrictions on abortion 
were scored 1, and those who chose the unrestricted "woman’s choice” option were scored 2. 
The proportion of voters who were pro-choice was about 11% greater than the proportion of 
non-voters who were pro-choice, and that difference is not substantially affected by the class 
bias of voters. 


On a variety of other questions examined here, voters’ preferences do not 
significantly differ from those of non-voters. Self-reported non-voters are no more likely to 
endorse government assistance to blacks or cuts in defense spending than voters were, and 
they were no harsher in their retrospective judgments about the 1992 national economy than 
were voters. 


In sum, the only significant issue cleavages between voters and nonvoters in 
1992 were on New Deal redistributive issues and on women’s issues. On these two issues, 
voters tilted in the same direction as the middle class: more conservative on New Deal issues 
and less traditional on women’s issues, even though the vote participation cleavage control for 
the class differences in turnout. Thus, working class voters were on average as conservative 
as middle class non-voters on the government services issues. 


Scholars who have previously looked at policy differences have been impressed 
with the fact that non-voters do not seem to be lurking radicals waiting for the chance to 
impose revolutionary change on an unrepresentative political system. (Verba et al., 1993; 
Gant and Lyons, 1993; Bennett and Resnick, 1990; Shaffer, 1982) Rather, as we have seen 
here, non-voters in the aggregate hold slightly different policy preferences than voters, 
whether controlling for the class bias in turnout or not. These slight differences are not 
atypical of previous findings, but they may have been mitigated by the relatively high turnout 
in the presidential election of 1992. A wide variety of studies has found that broader 
participation yields less bias. Rosenstone and Hansen (1993) find that both education equality 
and income equality are associated with higher turnout in presidential elections, though not in 
a monotonic fashion. Leighley and Nagler (1992) reach the same conclusion with different 
measures. Powell’s (1986) comparison of turnout in several democracies shows that 
education has a significant independent effect on the likelihood of voting only in the countries 
with the lowest levels of turnout (Switzerland and the United States). Income and educational 
equality are also higher on average in voting and influencing, the two most popular forms of 
political participation in the United States over the 1952-1988 time period. (Rosenstone and 
Hansen, 1993, 238-244). Ginsberg (1982) also observes that the income bias among political 
participants in the United States in 1976 was lowest among voting specialists and increased 
with the number of non-electoral political activities. However, Verba et al. report that 


"although voters are the most numerous and the most representative of the activist groups, 
overall, the relationship (between the number of activists and their representativeness) does 
not hold", because of the unrepresentativeness of the sizable number of campaign contributors 
(Verba et al., 1993, 307) 


Thus, most researchers find that socioeconomic bias recedes with higher levels 
of turnout and other forms of participation. As we have seen, however, policy attitudes are 
not very closely tied to class in the United States, and voters are somewhat distinctive in their 
policy preferences even controlling for class. So the relationship between the differences 
between voters and non-voters and turnout remains an open question. The strategy for 
investigating this question is to estimate the difference between voters and non-voters for each 
election year with both a bivariate equation and the multivariate equation in Equation 1. 

The 8, coefficients for each year are then plotted against the turnout in that year. If bias is 
associated with decreased turnout, the figures should slope toward zero as turnout increases. 


Ideology. We begin by looking at our two measures of ideology. The index 
based on the feeling thermometers for Liberals and Conservatives has a longer time series in 
the American National Election Studies Cumulative file, so has more data points. In Figure 
1, the plot shows the average differences between voters and non-voters on the index for each 
year (measured by the regression coefficient in the bivariate regression), and the differences 
controlling for subjective social class (measured by the 8, coefficients in Equation 1 
estimated for each year). As expected, the uncontrolled differences are generally greater than 


the controlled differences, but both measures are higher in the years with the lowest 
presidential turnout. In 1988, for example, we see the lowest turnout in this time-series (or 
century, for that matter) and the highest bias on the liberal conservative index. The overall 
pattern is for the bias to decrease in higher turnout years, though there are large negative 
residuals associated with 1972 and 1992. Figure 2 shows a similar pattern with respect to the 
seven point liberal-conservative scale over a shorter time series. Largely driven by the 
extreme cases of 1988 and 1992, the slope does suggest that voter/non-voter differences are 
lower in high turnout years. 


[Figures 1 and 2 about here] 


Redistributive New Deal Issues. Figure 3 plots the regression coefficients for 
the Guaranteed Job over six presidential election years. There is the anticipated negative 
relationship between turnout and voter/non-voter differences, but both the zero-order and 
controlled slopes are fairly flat. Figure 4 plots the regression coefficients for the Government 
Services issue over three points in time, and again differences between voters and non-voters 
are only slightly fainter in the highest turnout year (1992). In general, the small differences 
between voters and non-voters appear to be robust over presidential elections with varying 
turnout. 

[Figures 3 and 4 about here] 


Women’s Issues. Figures 5 and 6 paint a much different picture of the 
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relationship between turnout and bias with respect to attitudes about women’s place in society 
and abortion. Figure 5 shows that voters’ propensity to gender egalitarianism (represented by 
the negative regression coefficients) becomes stronger as turnout in presidential elections 
increases. Differences on this issue were insignificant in 1988, but were nearly one-half 
point on the seven point scale in 1972 (one of the peak years for turnout). Similarly, 
abortion differences (shown in Figure 6) were very small in 1988 when turnout reached its 
most recent minimum, and were higher in years with higher levels of turnout. 


[Figures 5 and 6 about here} 


Other issues. In the other issues examined here, the differences between non- 
voters and voters can be fairly categorized as small and inconsistent. Figure 7 illustrates that 
the only year in which voters and non-voters had significantly different opinions on 
government help for blacks or minorities was 1972, in which voters were more supportive of 
government involvement. In other years, differences were minuscule. The same is true with 
respect to the defense spending issue shown in Figure 8. Although the slope across the four 
years does suggest that increasing turnout is associated with voters’ preference for less 
defense spending, the differences are very small. For retrospective evaluations, shown in 
Figure 9, voter/non-voter differences are also small and not very strongly related to turnout. 


[Figures 7 through 9 about here] 


Mid-term Elections. We can expand the universe of elections by including 
mid-term elections. Taken as a whole, the national midterm electorate is smaller than the 
presidential electorate, and is characterized by voters with relatively intense preferences 
(Campbell, Angus, 1960; Campbell, James E., 1987, 1991; Kernell, 1977). We should not 
forget that this national mid-term electorate is in reality the aggregation of electorates in 
states and districts with varying levels of mobilization, including many districts with 
unopposed candidates (Caldiera et al., 1985; Jacobson, 1990). 


The inclusion of these elections in our analysis changes the picture of bias 
substantially. Using the national vote total in U.S. House elections as the measure of 
turnout,’ Figures 10 through 15 show a very different picture of the effects of turnout on 
policy bias in U.S. elections. Figures 10 and 11 show that while ideological bias appears to 
be smaller in presidential elections with the highest level of turnout, it is also smaller in the 
lower turnout mid-term elections. The overall slope is thus flat. 


[Figures 10 and 11 about here] 


Figures 12 and 13 show a similar picture for the New Deal/redistributive issues. On the 
Guaranteed Jobs issue, bias is weakest in the presidential election with the highest turnout and 
in one of the mid-term years with the lowest turnout. The upward slope in Figure 12 
suggests that the bias is slightly greater in the presidential election years. On the women’s 
issues, where the bias toward voter support for gender equality and abortion rights tended to 


increase with higher levels of presidential turnout, inclusion of the mid-term elections tends to 
flatten the overall slopes. On the women’s role seven point scale and the abortion question, 
policy bias seems to decrease with higher levels of turnout in mid-term years, which is the 
opposite of what we see in the presidential years. (Figures 14 and 15) In general, 
supplementing these analyses with mid-term elections does not reinforce the turnout-bias 
relationships observed in the presidential elections. 


{Figures 12 through 15 about here] 


Discussion. Reconciliation of the relationships between turnout and voter bias 
across the issues examined here and both presidential and mid-term elections would appear to 
be problematic. For some issues (defense spending, minority aid, and retrospective 
evaluations), the differences between voters and non-voters are very weak and inconsistent 
across several elections. For other issues, the biases of voter seem to reflect the biases of the 
middle class (more conservative ideologically, less supportive of redistributive policies, more 
supportive of gender egalitarianism and the right to choose), but these biases are 
inconsistently related to turnout (voters’ ideological biases are weaker in high turnout 
presidential elections; redistributive biases are fairly consistent across presidential elections 
and mid-term elections; on women’s issues, voter biases increase with turnout in presidential 
election years and decrease with turnout in mid-term years). 


For the moment, we can only offer some conjecture based on the evidence 
presented here and theory presented previously (Martinez and Gant, 1991). We have argued 
that the tendency for voters to prefer conservative policies on redistributive issues might 
reflect both selection effects and socialization effects. On the selection side, a variety of 
political mechanisms (including elite mobilization, see Rosenstone and Hansen, 1993) may 
make it easier or more beneficial for economic conservatives to meet the costs of voting. On 
the socialization side, participation in an election may be a behavior which requires some 
explanation on the part of the individual in the form of an adjustment of an attitude. Thus, 
by failing to attribute their own behavior to any external justification provided by the 
candidates or parties in an election, voters may adjust internal attitudes to fit the dominant 
political culture in which they participate. We have previously noted that the policy 
differences between voters and non-voters are muted when voters believe that there are 
significant external explanations for their behavior (in the form of important differences 
between the parties). 


Here, we would suggest that the difference in patterns of voter bias may 
represent the different mix of issue motivations to participate across elections. Some 
elections are dominated by important ideological differences between the parties or a 
substantial enough emphasis on macroeconomic policy that occasional voters are drawn to the 
polls. In those elections, turnout is high. While the differences in economic policy may be 
(or at least appear to be) distinct, the act of voting may create an incentive to adjust one’s 
attitudes toward cultural issues. Gender equality may be particularly relevant here as both 
parties tend to “show off" the important contributions that women make to their real or 
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potential administrations. (The prominence of Hillary Rodham Clinton in the election of 
1992 serves as a prototypical example here.) Other elections which are dominated by cultural 
issues (such as the role of women) do not have as great a mobilizing effect on the electorate. 
Thus, voters who do participate have an external justification for voting based on that issue, 
but may still feel a psychological pressure to fit in on the dominant individualist strain in 
American political culture. Admittedly, these hypotheses need to be tested with validated 
measures of participation and external justifications in different elections. 


As noted earlier, others who have examined the question of bias have been 
underwhelmed by the differences in policy preferences between voters and non-voters. With 
the increase in turnout in the 1992 presidential election, differences on ideological issues and 
redistributive issues seem even less disturbing from an democratic egalitarian’s perspective. 
Yet this issue is important precisely because the way in which voter/non-voter differences are 
reconciled may illustrate much about how biases are mobilized. While understand how the 
actions of participants may affect elite behavior has been the traditional focus of 
representation studies, it is important to remember how political participation might also 
affect the participants. 


Notes 
These data were gathered by the Center for Political Studies and National Election Studies at 
the University of Michigan with support of the National Science Foundation. They were made 
available to the author by the Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research. 
Neither the original collectors of the data nor the ICPSR bear any responsibility for the analyses 
or interpretations presented here. 


Respondents who initially report no class identification are asked "If you had to choose one, 


The 1992 figure was estimated to be 49.5%, based on a regression model estimating House 
turnout as a function of presidential turnout and the year of the election (trend). 
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Table 1 
Effects of Self-Reported Vote and Subjective Social Class on Issue Positions 
Source: 1992 American National Election Study 


Constant 
a 


Vote 
B, 


Class 


R? 


Ideology 


Liberal Conservative Index 
(97 = Conservative) 


49.3 
(.00) 


66 
(.42) 


Liberal Conservative Scale 
(7 = Conservative) 


4.18 
(.00) 


.03 
(.73) 


Redistributive/New Deal Issues 


Guaranteed Job Scale 
(7 = Get Ahead on Own) 


3.86 
(.00) 


.40 
(.00) 


Government Services Scale 
(7 = More Services) 


4.51 
(.00) 


-.32 
(.00) 


Women’s Issues 


Women Role Scale 
(7 = In the Home) 


2.46 
(.00) 


-.18 
(.05) 


Abortion 
(2 = Pro-Choice) 


1.37 
(.00) 


(.00) 


Other Issues 


Government Help Blacks 
(7 = Get Ahead on Own) 


4.73 
(.00) 


Defense Spending Scale 
(7 = More Defense $) 


3.61 
(.00) 


| | 
| N of | 
| 
| 1.29 1885 
| 
| (.88) 
| 29 02 1917 
(.00) 
| 
| 
| 2045 
| (.06) 
| 
(.12) | 
| (.52) (.54) 
a | 
(.26) (.10) 
iz 


Retrospective Economic 4.12 .02 
Evaluations (5 = Much (.00) (.70) 
Worse) 


Entries are regression 
coefficients. 

Significance levels are in 
parentheses. 
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Figure 7 
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Figure 12 
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Figure 14 
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Wither the Generalist Manager: 


Reinventing the SES 


Introduction 


The Civil Service Reform Act (CSRA) of 1978 created the Senior 
Executive Service (SES) as a flexible, ungraded, comprehensive 


personnel system for top level federal managers. Viewed as the 
centerpiece of the Act, the SES envisioned the creation of a cadre 
of senior federal executives qualified to assume the managerial 
functions of government operations. Although the Act recognized 
that some positions in the SES required specific technical 
competence, the goal was to create commonalities applicable to all 
SES positions, and to foster the development of broad managerial 
functions that were virtually interchangeable among agencies. This 
objective was grounded in the belief that management had a common 
core, the elements of which can be universally applied. The roots 
of such theory are embedded in the classical theories of management 
as well as the very early development of the discipline of public 
administration (Gulick, 1937; White, 1926). These "generalist" 
executives would serve as intermediaries between the political 
appointees and the career bureaucracy "to ensure that the executive 
management of the government of the United States is responsive to 
the needs, policies, and goals of the Nation..." (P.L. 95-454). 
Others have argued that the real impetus behind push for more 
"generalist" managers was to give the president more control over 
the bureaucracy (Thayer, 1984). 


After 14 years, there is some evidence that the SES continues to be 
a system for attracting and retaining technical executives rather 
than the generalist managers originally envisioned (USOPM, 1990). 
Some agencies have modified their SES development programs to 
attract technical managers. Others regularly exchange general SES 


positions for technical positions. In fact, some SES vacancy 
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announcements openly solicit technical expertise, agency specific 


experience, or professional specialization. 


Indeed,the projected retirement of a large number of senior 
executives in 1994 (USOPM, 1992a) raises the prospects of the SES 
becoming a cadre of technical specialists whose identity is agency 
bound. This paper examines the evolution of the Senior Executive 
Service and the prospects for a future cadre of technical 
specialists. 


In an effort to demonstrate this evolution, the paper begins with 
an overview of the SES and its legislative design. An examination 
of mobility, appointments, executive development (as it affects 
initial appointments) and managerial qualifications is presented to 
show the evolution of the SES from its ideal of an executive 
generalist pool to a vehicle for the appointment and retention of 
technocrats. In addition, this paper concludes with an examination 
of some important questions raised by the evolution. These 


questions are posed to determine whether we need to "reinvent" the 


original SES concept or has the change proven to be worthwhile for 


the current climate of public service leadership. 


The CSRA of 1978 and Its SES Concept: An Overview 


The President’s Personnel Management Reorganization Project, (1977: 
1-9) which provided the basis for much of the CSRA, identified a 


number of problems with the previous system, including several that 
are relevant to the present discussion: 


--individuals with little or no managerial 
expertise can be placed in positions 
of responsibility for managing billion- 
dollar Federal programs and for 
supervising thousands of employees; 


--limited flexibility to reassign career 
incumbents in order to fill critically 
important positions; 
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--the multiplicity of hiring authorities with 
different requirements and provisions, resulting 
in individuals with similar responsibilities 
being compensated under different standards; 


The creation of a single personnel system was not the only outcome 
of the statute. The law also tried to develop a rank-in-person 
mobility system that was intended to lead to more effective use of 
executive level personnel across the executive branch. Critical to 


the objectives of a single executive level personnel and rank-in- 


person mobility career system was the assumption that federal 


executives could be motivated to function as management 


generalists. Although some writings (Nigro and Meier, 1975; Ferris, 
1989) hold the opposite view, the belief that a manager was a 
manager became the basis for the Act’s goal of creating the 
"generalist" SESer. 


The historical development of this view has been documented in 
other writings (Ingraham, 1985; Huddleston, 1987; Newland, 1988). 
Suffice it to say that there were at least two values that some 
have argued were contradictory. These values were increasing the 
efficiency of the federal bureaucracy while making managers more 
responsive to the goals of political leadership. 

This tension between responsiveness and capacity (Marzotto, 1986) 
coupled with the fourteen year evolution of the SES produces some 
of the basic questions addressed in this paper’s conclusion. 


One goal of the SES was to provide the "cadre" of executives with 
a broad set of shared values. As configured by its architects, the 
SES falls somewhere between Frederick Mosher’s (1968) concept of a 
general service and a career service. Although the SES is often 
referred to as a rank-in-person rather than rank-in-position 
system, the law never mentions rank-in-person (MSPB, 1990). In 
fact, executives are selected into the SES on the basis of how well 


qualified they are for a "specific" position. It is only after they 
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are selected into a specific position that they gain rank-in- 
person. Moreover, SES entry procedures are significantly different 
from other career services. An understanding of these differences 
is important to the comprehension of the cornerstones that were 


developed in the 1978 legislation for the program. 


Related to, but not to be confused with Mosher’s (1968: 135-136) 
concept of a general versus career service, is the concept of the 
specialist versus the generalist. In some respects, the specialist 
is anathema to career services. Career services, like the military 
or the foreign service, have consciously attempted to develop 
generalists. While Foreign Service Officers may become China 
experts they do not want to be known as functional experts 
(Abramson, 1982: 13). In contrast, the SES consists -- for the most 
part, of specialists. While some "general" program managers exist, 
the SES is comprised of an assortment of scientists, chief 
financial officers, human resource directors, lawyers, etc.,. 
While some mobility does exist, it is often limited to SESers 


moving to different agencies albeit in the same functional areas. 


While the SES is often referred to as a "rank-in-person" systen, 


this may be misleading. Executives enter the SES via a specific 
position and then achieve rank-in-person. Unlike their counterparts 
in the military or the Foreign Service, individuals become members 
of the SES only after they have they have competed for and obtained 
a "specific" SES position. 


Even the candidate development program is based on entry into 
positions. In this program, a candidate can only become a full 
fledged SES member when they are hired into a specific position. As 
will be discussed later, only one-half of those completing 
executive development programs are selected for SES positions 
(USOPM, 1992b). In a career service, one is selected on the basis 
of personal qualifications rather than on the basis of how well one 


fits a specific position. 
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A second difference between career and SES is the belief in "entry 


at the top, not the bottom" (Mosher, 1968). Although an applicant 
enters the SES near the top of the federal service ladder, one can 
argue that in most agencies, the SES is a mere continuation of the 
General Schedule (GS) system. In career systems, one generally 
enters at the bottom (usually at the GS 7 or 9 level) and then 
works up the system. Individuals enter the SES candidate 
development program at the GS 14 or GS 15 level. Because senior 
executives enter at the top, the concept of training and career 
development is significantly different than it is in other career 


services. 


A third significant difference, and a cornerstone to the 
legislation’s generalist concept is mobility. This factor, the 
first we examine in detail below, includes geographical 
reassignments, agency transfers within the SES, programmatic 


mobility and occupational movement. 


Mobility 


In testimony on the proposed CSRA before the Senate Committee on 
Governmental Affairs, Civil Service Commission Chairman Alan K. 
Campbell (1978) stated: 


There will be a strong emphasis in the 
Senior Executive Service on development 
and mobility of executives within and 
among agencies. The Reform Bill gives 
the Office of Personnel Management a 
positive duty to encourage and assist 
career employees in moving among agencies. 
Fulfilling this responsibility will be 
eased by eliminating the procedural 
restraints ... and by removing the 
implication of ‘fault’ in reassignment 
fostered by the present concept of rank 
in position (emphasis added) 
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This strong commitment to mobility -- be it geographic, 
programmatic, or occupational -- was designed to ensure the broad 
range of executive exposure, generate new perspectives, and guard 


against entrenched points of view. 


Mobility was viewed as a value in its own right irrespective of its 
link to increasing political responsiveness (Newland, 1988). The 
assumption was that executives possessing the characteristics 
gained from mobility would be less likely to advocate for fixed 
turf or constituency and serve political leadership goals with 
"neutral competence" (Wilson, 1887). 


How has mobility fared during the past fourteen years? If we look 
at inter-agency mobility we see that in 1980, two years after its 
legislative birth, there were 134 moves or 2 percent of SES 
positions, of which 15 moves (11 percent) were geographic. By 1992, 
this number had dropped to 58 moves or 1 percent. Granted that the 
size of the SES in 1992 was about 1,224 larger than 1980, 
nevertheless these percentages remained constant during 
presidential transition years despite the expectation of their 
greater use. 


Intra-agency mobility, which leads to a new job and program 
responsibility, went from 1,016 moves or 15 percent in 1980 to 922 


moves or 11 percent in 1992. Except for 1982 (the year following 


President Reagan’s election) in which 1,230 or 19 percent of the 


SES’ers reassigned, a one/quarter of these reassignments involve 


geographic moves. 


Both of these points are illustrated in Table 1: 
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TABLE 1 HERE 
Reassignments and Transfers 
in the SES 1980 - 1992 


These statistics include noncareers and limited appointments in 
addition to career. If we could exclude the noncareer executives as 
OPM is now trying to do, the number, one assumes, will decrease. 
These same conclusions occur with respect to inter-agency moves by 
career appointees. Table 1 also illustrates this point. 


Another statistic that confirms the lack of mobility among SES 


members, is the number of different agencies an SES member has 
served. Table 2 confirms the suspicion that an overwhelming number 
of career appointees have served in only one agency. In fact, 94 
percent of all career SESers have served in only one agency, 
indicating that mobility is indeed very limited. 


Likewise, mobility across occupational categories reveals no 
Significant differences. Interestingly, the highest percentages of 
one agency service are in the medical, science, and engineering 
occupations. In these occupations 96 percent of the SERers have 


served in only one agency. 


TABLE 2 HERE 
Mobility Between Agencies 
Career Appointees 
September 30, 1992 


Nevertheless, the interest in executive mobility continues. In 1987 
OPM encouraged agencies to expand executive mobility programs (OPM, 
1987). In 1990, OPM convened a top level taskforce chaired by the 
Director that recommended, among other things, a greater emphasis 


on executive mobility (OPM, 1990). Paradoxically, just as OPM was 
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"reinventing" mobility, several agencies that already had mandatory 
or voluntary rotation programs were scaling back or suspending 
their efforts. 


For example, in November, 1988, Project Team an SES mobility 


program at the Department of the Interior, was dumped because of 
widespread suspicion and fear among employees over the purpose of 
the program. SESers involved in Team would have been eligible for 
reassignments to other jobs within Interior or at other agencies 
(Aun, 1988). The plan was designed to give managers broad-based 
experience and all career members were expected to participate. 
Program was canceled before it was even implemented (Aun, 1988). 
Similarly, the Navy, among the first large agencies to implement a 
mandatory executive rotation program in 1985 suspended its program 
in 1987 and replaced it in 1989 with a voluntary reassignment 
program (Navy, 1985; Navy, 1993). 


Other examples also exist. The Environmental Protection Agency 
operated a voluntary executive rotation program from 1985 to 1988. 
Their top performers were brokered by the Deputy Administer to 
assume positions based on agency need but the program was suspended 
in 1989 by the new Bush team who were less knowledgeable of the 


agency and less committed to moving executives (EPA, 1993). 


The examples and discussions above are only illustrative. 


Nevertheless, we can conclude that at least one of the cornerstone 


factors for the generalist concept of the SES tends to show little 
evidence of use since 1978. Mobility as a factor in the generalist 
scheme shows a propensity for little if any programmatic, 


geographic, or occupational movement. This lack of movement is some 


evidence that the SES may be a haven for home grown agency 


technocrats rather than the "go anywhere, lead anything" generalist 
managers. 


Despite the fact that there has been very little mobility across 


agencies, there is still a mystique about the utility and validity 
of moving executives (USOPM, 1990). A 1990 report by the Merit 
Systems Protection Board (MSPB) recommended that: 


...-with the coordination and encouragement 
of the OPM, greater consideration should be 
given to the use of transfers of senior 
executives between agencies where feasible. 
This could enhance mission accomplishment 
within each agency through the infusion 

of new ideas and perspectives while also 
providing an energizing and broadening 
"change of pace" for the executives involved 
wiii). 


Surprisingly, OPM continues to staff the position of mobility 
coordinator. In addition to brokering inter-agency executive moves, 
they disseminate information to agencies and executives about the 
different types of mobility opportunities. The OPM staff confirm 
that they have placed very few executives. As one staff member 
noted, executives interested in moving to another agency would 
rather apply directly. Agencies often perceive executives referred 
by OPM as "duds." 


Appointments 


An examination of appointment trends in the SES -- another 
cornerstone factor -- also tends to show an evolution away from the 
generalist concept. A look at initial SES appointments (intra- 
agency versus inter-agency) and the SES vacancy announcements 


illustrates this point. 


The architects of the CSRA not only desired executive mobility but 
also believed that filling executive positions had become too time 
consuming and rigid. Under the previous system, executives could 


only be reassigned to positions at the same grade level (GS 16, 17 
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or 18) and responsibility. Although agencies had to get OPM 
approval to establish the executive position, as well as the 
qualifications they wanted for the job, they were free to hire any 
individual they wanted who met the minimal qualifications. 

There was some concern that there was not enough emphasis on hiring 


from different agencies and outside government. 


In comparing initial appointments to the SES from 1986 - 1991 with 
pre-SES appointments, we find that in 1976, 86 percent of initial 
appointments to the supergrade positions were from within the 
agency. In 1991, post-CSRA, the number was 88 percent, and 91 
percent in 1988 and 1989 respectively. About five percent came from 
other agencies in 1991 compared with six percent in 1976. Career 
executives selected from outside the government dropped from eight 


percent in 1976 to six percent in 1991. 


As Table 3 indicates, over 80 percent of initial career 
appointments to the SES continue to come from the same agency. Is 
this only because agencies do not get enough applicants from other 


agencies or outside government? 


Interviews with executive personnel staff at three agencies (EPA, 


1993; IRS, 1993; Navy, 1993) revealed that this was not the case. 


On the average, for each SES vacancy they receive 20-60 
applications. Arguably the relevant question is whether the 
applicants are qualified. Unfortunately, this is the more difficult 
and more subjective question that may prove impossible to answer 
definitively. 


TABLE 3 HERE 
Source of Initial 
Career SES Appointment 
1976-1991 


| 
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In an attempt to broaden the SES base, Title IV of the CSRA 


required that all SES vacancies be compiled by OPM and disseminated 


widely. OPM publishes a consolidated list of SES vacancies every 


two weeks. These lists are fashioned out of agency specific 
announcements. However, unlike the previous system where OPM (Civil 
Service Commission) played a central role in staffing executive 
positions, agencies are free to establish, advertize, interview, 


and hire executives with minimal OPM involvement. 


OPM maintains copies of the consolidated lists of vacancy 
announcements from 1985 to the present and agency specific 
announcements from 1991 to the present. In light of the fact that 
initial appointments to the SES come overwhelmingly from the same 
agency, we hypothesized that the individual agency announcements 
would be much more detailed than the 25 word description reported 
in the OPM consolidated list. It was our assumption that these 
detailed announcements would give us a clue as to the heavy 
preponderance of "same agency" executive hires. Our review of a 
sample of 20 agency specific announcements from both domestic, 


military, and regulatory agencies produced a mixed bag. 


As required by law all SESers must meet six managerial competencies 
established by OPM. A list of these managerial competencies was 
attached to all of the vacancy announcements we examined. Of more 
importance are the mandatory technical qualifications required for 


the position. 


A review of the OPM consolidated lists gives one the impression 
that the SES is indeed a generalist service. For example, 72 
percent of all the SES jobs listed in 1991 indicate that they will 
consider "all qualified persons" rather than the more restrictive 
"qualified federal employees only" (USOPM, 1992). Thus despite the 
rather broad pool from which agencies solicit applicants, they, 


nevertheless, hire from within their own agency. 
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A comparison of the OPM vacancy announcements, that limits agencies 
to a 25 word description of the job, and the more detailed agency 
announcements, reveals that many jobs are indeed more technical 
than they appear in the short description. For example, the job of 
Associate Director, Cancer Prevention Research Program at the 
National Institutes of Health simply indicates that the person 
“implements and monitors a worldwide cancer prevention research 
program designed to provide prompt identification and study of new 
leads in cancer prevention" (USOPM, 1993c). However, the detailed 
agency announcement requires, among the mandatory professional and 
technical qualifications, that the "applicant must meet the minimum 
educational requirements for either a Medical Officer, GS-602 or 
Health Scientist Administrator, GS-601." In short,the applicant 
must be a doctor in addition to having experience managing human 
research and or clinical trials programs (DHHS - Announcement No 
CA-93-0116). Similarly, while the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
states that the Project Director, Advanced Reactors Project 
Directorate, "manages activities for advanced reactor plant 
designs," the specific agency announcement asks for mandatory 
technical qualifications for the position including, "thorough 
knowledge of reactor design, reactor component and system 


fabrication and operation... " [NRC - Announcement No SES-272]. 


As these two example illustrate the level of specificity required 
for the position make it almost impossible for anyone but an 
insider to succeed. The author is trying to find a way to 
systematically review the agency specific announcements. A review 
of positions that one expects to be more general and therefore 
subject to successful outside agency applicants reveals that the 
mandatory technical are indeed more general. For example, mandatory 
technical requirements for the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations at HUD indicates that the person must have 


the, “ability to analyze, develop, and implement procedures and 


policies governing legislative issues, proposals and programs." 
OO-ER-93-0001]} 


Also, the Director of Management, Office of Community Planning and 
Development at the Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD), requires that the individual have, "skill in planning, 
directing, and coordinating a wide variety of administrative and 
management support functions." The Deputy Director, Office of 


Personnel at the Department of Transportation, "provides executive 


leadership and direction to the development and implementation of 


personnel policies and programs" (DOT Announcement No.SES-269d). 
Although all three of these positions considered "all qualified 
persons", the successful applicant in each instant came from within 
the agency. 


Unfortunately, this is by no means a systematic review of all 
applications. However, it supports the contention that about 75 
percent (OPM, 1990: Appendix B-1 p. 2) of the jobs in the SES are 
indeed technical and require subject matter expertise impossible to 
acquire outside the requesting agency. 


As the above suggests, the tendency in the announcements is for 
more and more technical agency, and agency mission background. This 
is underscored in part by the overwhelming interagency 
appointments. Both of these indicators, like the lack of true 
mobility, point away from the 1978 generalist concept espoused in 
the CSRA. 


Managerial Qualifications 


Prior to the CSRA, it was generally agreed that one of the major 
problems with the quality of Federal executives was that they did 
not possess adequate managerial skills. The Act requires that 
career appointees have their managerial qualifications formally 
reviewed and certified before they can officially assume an SES 
Career appointment. Qualification Review Boards (QRBs) are 
comprised of SES members from different agencies who review the 


managerial qualifications of all career candidates. 
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In an attempt to foster a broad managerial perspective, OPM 
developed six managerial competencies and requires executives to 
demonstrate competence in at least four of the six. It should be 
noted that only after the agency has made its selection of an 
executive to fill an SES vacancy, does the agency send the 
individual’s file over to OPM for review and certification of 


managerial competencies. 


The requirement that all executives be competent managers was 
another attempt to convert technocrats into generalists. We need to 
remember that executive qualifications are defined in terms of 
generic management skills and competencies applicable to all SES 
positions. These qualifications are in addition to technical or 
program qualifications that agencies specify for their individual 
SES positions. 


The incorporation of these executive qualifications was thought to 
be a way to assure and ensure that all those appointed to an SES 


position would have some management experience. Those individuals 


who did not meet these qualifications would not be approved or 


would be required to take some training in the deficient area. 


As stated earlier, OPM currently identifies six competency areas 
and requires that prospective executives demonstrate competency in 


at least four of the six area. These six areas are: 


1--integration of internal and external program/policy 
issues 

2--organizational representation and liaison 

3--direction and guidance of programs, projects, 
or policy development 

4--acquisition and administration of financial and 
material resources 

5--utilization of human resources 

6--review of implementation and results 


A review of data from the Qualification Review Board for the years 
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from 1989 - 1991 shows that very few individuals are disapproved. 
For example, in 1991 only 4 percent, or 25 individuals, were 
initially disapproved by the QRB because they did not meet the 
managerial qualifications. However, 20 of these individuals were 
later approved. 


OPM does not track information of the six competency areas 


disapproved executives were most likely to be deficient. Interviews 
with OPM staff who regularly sit in on QRB meetings, indicate that 
competencies three, four, and five were most often to be the ones 
that an disapproved executives were not able to demonstrate 
proficiency. Lawyers moving into SES jobs is one example they 
usually give of applicants absent these skills. Generally, three of 
the critical executive functions - acquisition, personnel, and 


program/policy development were most often missing. 


Under the Ethics Reform Act of 1989, career SESers must be 
recertified every three years. During the first round of 
recertification in 1991, 99.4 percent of executives (5,285) were 
recertified (USOPM, 1993a). 


TABLE 4 HERE 
Qualification Review Board Case Actions 
1989 -1991 


In 1991, OPM began the process of reassessing the executive 
competencies. Over 10,000 executives, managers and supervisors were 
surveyed. Based on the results of this study, OPM is currently in 
the process of revising the required managerial competencies. 

The six activity area/competencies have been reconfigured and 
reduced to five. The term will be changed from "SES activity areas" 
to “executive core qualifications." Rather than requiring future 


executives to demonstrate proficiency in four out of six 
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competencies, they must demonstrate competence in all five 
executive core qualifications (ECQ’s). The new competencies/ECQ’s 


are: 


1--strategic vision 

2--human resource management 

3--program development and evaluation 

4--resources planning and management 

5--organizational representation and liaison 
One can argue that the proposed requirement that executives meet 
all five of the core qualifications rather than four out of six, 
will strengthen the managerial qualifications of technocrats. On 
the other hand one can also argue, that the critical executive 
functions generally absent in a technocrats background are omitted 
or subsumed under broad generic groupings. In their stead, the 
proposed competencies emphasize more program orientation and 
organization loyalty rather than the broad based competencies now 
used. Skills such as "integration", "direction," "guidance," 


"utilization" are not part of the proposed changes. 


SES Developmental Programs Impact on Appointment 


Closely related to the appointment factor is the SES developmental 
program hiring source. Once again, the examination of these 
programs lends further evidence that the generalist executive 


concept is on the wane. 


Prior to the creation of the SES, there was no systematic 
development of executives. This was regarded as a problem because 
there was no pool of candidates from which agencies could select 
top managers. One thing the CSRA did was establish an executive 
development program. The statute expected that individuals selected 


for executive development programs would be those high performers 


who would be given a variety of both outside and inside training to 


get them ready for executive jobs. 
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There were 19 department/agency executive development programs 
operating in 1993. The issue of technocrat versus generalist 
emerges again as we notes that at the Department of the Treasury, 
individual bureaus administer their own "Candidate Development 


Programs" (CDP) tailored to organizaticnal and employees needs. So 


that instead of one CDP administered by Treasury you have four 


administered by -- Alchohol, Tobacco, and Firearms, Customs 
Service, Internal Revenue Service, and Secret Service. Admittedly 
these bureaus have distinct missions, but developing a generalist 
cadre assumes that there will be an integration of agency 
development programs (USOPM, 1993d). 


In addition to department/agency CDP’s, there are also eight OPM 
approved training programs including American University’s Key 
Executive Program, George Washington University’s Contemporary 
Executive Development Seminar, and Harvard University’s Senior 


Executive Fellows Program. 


The expected benefit of the CDP’s was that there would be a pool of 
candidates with broad, or at least broader managerial experience, 
ready to assume SES positions. An added benefit to those 
individuals who successfully complete the CDP’s is that they 
automatically have their managerial competencies certified and thus 
may given an SES job noncompetitively. If the agency with an SES 
vacancy feels that the individual meets the technical 
qualifications of the position, the individuals does not have to be 


sent to OPM for certification. 


The candidate development programs present an interesting "catch 
22" for agencies. If too many individuals are admitted to programs 
and not placed, there is risk that the program will be devalued and 
not viewed as a true vehicle for placement into the SES. On the 
other hand, if too few individuals are in programs then agencies 


have too few managers ready to fill executive vacancies. 
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If we examine the basis of successful candidate’s placement, we 
find that the overwhelming majority are qualified on experience 


rather than as candidate development program graduates. 


TABLE 5 HERE 
Career Entry into the SES 
Qualifications Basis 
1989 =- 1991 


Table 5 table illustrates the point that only 10 percent (64 
individuals out of 633) of those appointed to the SES in 1991 had 
their managerial qualified certified on the basis of completing a 
candidate development program. The overwhelming majority of 
appointees qualify as a result of executive experience gained in 
their previous jobs. This table supports just how few individuals 
selected for SES positions come from candidate development 
programs. 


But we need to look at another figure - How many individuals have 
gone through executive development programs and are "certified" as 
ready to enter the SES? The data on this figure need some 
explanation because once an individual has completed his/her 
executive development program they are certified for the SES, but 


that certification expires after 3 years. Therefore, if an 


individual is not selected within three years after they complete 


their executive development program they must compete for an SES 
position. 


TABLE 6 HERE 
SES Candidate Development Program 
2979: =1991 
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Between 1979 and 1991, 1,311 individuals completed executive 
development programs. From this total 718, or 55 percent, were 
selected for SES jobs, compared with 45 percent who were not 


selected. Of course, we note that of this 45 percent, nine percent 


are still eligible for selection. Thus, while a majority of 


executive development candidates are selected into the SES, the 
fact that this constitutes only about 10 percent of the total SES 
appointments (See, Table 5) indicates that agencies are not using 


the development programs as primary sources of recruitment. 


The candidate development programs are opportune for broadening the 
backgrounds of technical specialists. Opportunities for 
developmental assignments outside their agencies or to field 
installations within their agencies as well as other occupational 


experiences. This does not appear to be what agencies are doing. 


Clearly there are some extenuating factors, during this period of 
budget cuts, agencies have targeted training and development. Not 
as many individuals have been selected for development programs as 
in earlier years. For example, in 1987 there were 245 individuals 
in candidate development programs compared with 177 in 1991. During 
those same years, however, the number of career appointments to the 
SES remained stable --644 and 633 respectively. The persistent 
belief that the free market trains executives, not agencies in 
which they work, prevails. The belief that executives should be 
home grown and that after a certain grade executives do not need 
outside training also persists. The fast track GS-15’s may feel 
that they can not be spared for even a few days a month to attend 


seminars or courses in development programs (Huddleston, 1988-89). 


The evidence discussed above, though limited, tends to support the 
belief that agencies tend to hire home grown technocrats rather 


than generalist. 
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Conclusion: Has an Evolution Occurred? Should We Reinvent the 1978 
Idea? 


As this paper has attempted to describe, there is mounting evidence 
that the original concept of the SES program has not materialized 
in the years since its implementation. The cadre of generalist 
executives has not replaced the cadre of agency specific scientific 
technocrats who filled the previous executive ranks. This evolution 
raises some questions and how we choose to answer those questions, 


determines the need for the SES’s reinvention. 


In summary these questions are: 


1) Is there a need for a cadre of generalists or are the 
agencies better served with SES technician oriented 
executives? 


2) Do the current restrictions on recruitment, retention, 
pay, etc., require that the SES be used more and more to 
retain scientists? 


3) Does the decline of the generalist executive undermine the 
politics and administration dichotomy? 


Is There A Need? 


This question may be debated endlessly for years to come without 


satisfactory resolution. However, a few points to consider suggest 


that a reinvention may not be warranted. 


The federal sector’s fascination with mobility as a way to energize 
the agency continues at the same time that the private sector 
appears poised to end its commitment to "generic management." 

A recent article in the popular press proclaimed that we are now, 
"witnessing the death of management" (Samuelson, 1993). The author 
refers to the peculiarly American idea that a good manager should 


be able to manage any enterprise, anywhere, anytime. The Harvard 
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Business Review conducted a debate on the issue of educating the 


"generalist manager" (Harvard Business Review, 1992; Linder and 
Smith, 1992). Further, there are at least some who concede that the 
MBA is not very useful and that what needs to be taught are more 


specifics about specific businesses. 


While no one is proposing that senior executives should manage 


government agencies for profit, there are, to be sure, other values 
that public sector managers must be concerned with. However, the 
current emphasis on Total Quality Management as a way of making 
agencies more responsive to the customer and the public’s demand 
that agencies to do more with less, suggests that we are looking to 
staff these agencies with knowledgeable -- yes even technically 
knowledgeable people -- and these people can not be expected to 


move around every few years. 


Rather than "reinvention," we may want to reexamine the need for a 
larger generalist cadre. Perhaps one set of generalists trained and 
developed with the cornerstone factors found in the _ 1978 
legislation is sufficient to meet our needs in the 1990’s. These 
generalists serving in certain types of SES positions defined for 
their broad based executive, may make sense. Then the technical 
expert SES executive can be reserved for the position clearly 


defined as one suited for that type individual. 


Perhaps easier is a requirement that the technocrats entering the 
SES receive mandatory generalist training. Naturally it is easier 
to make generalists out of technocrats than visa versa. A mandatory 
core of formal classes and on the job training in general 
managerial skills may make a technocrat just what the CSRA hoped 
for some 14 years earlier. Of course, a Similar proposal was 


posited by the Senior Executive Association in 1984 (USOPM, 1990). 


Do Current Restrictions Require This Outcome? 
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Until recruitment and retention associated rules and regulations 
are altered to truly permit agencies latitude in hiring top notch 


scientists and technicians, the tendency to use the SES career 


program for that purpose remains. Budget restraints, ceiling 


restrictions, and hiring "freezes," leave many personnel directors 
little choice but to use SES vacancies to retain scientists and 
technicians. This question’s answer reflects a need to "reinvent" 
some of the standing concerns on recruitment, more than a 


reinvention of the SES concept. 
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TABLE I 


REASSIGNMENTS AND TRANSFERS IN THE SENIC 


Fiscal Average Reass ignments Geographic 


Year Employment {% of Av Empl) 


1980 6882 1016 (15%) 196 
1981 6717 873 (13%) 130 


1982 6594 1230 (19%) 169 
1983 6830 1019 (15%) 106 


1984 6956 933 (13%) 128 
1985 6903 793 (11%) 106 


1986 6780 1009 (15%) 139 
1987 6845 950 (14%) 127 


1988 7028 859 (12%) 164 
1989 7207 842 (12%) 145 


1990 7448 948 (13%) 148 
1991 7801 819 (10%) 146 


1992 8106 922 (11%) 168 


Total 12213 1872 


Yearly Average 7084 939 (13%) 144 (15%) 


Notes: "Reassignments" are changes of position within an agency 
"Transfers" are changes of position between agencies. 


Source: Office of Personnel Management 
Executive Information System 


(19%) 

(148) 

(14%) 

(14%) 

(198) 

| (168) 

(13%) 


NIOR EXECUTIVE SERVICE 


Transfers Geographic 
(% of Av Empl) (% of Transfers) 


134 (2%) (11%) 
85 (1%) ( 6%) 


119 (2%) ( 7%) 
84 (1%) (18%) 


79 (1%) (11%) 
(1%) ( 9%) 


(1%) (12%) 
(18%) (16%) 


(1%) (10%) 
(1%) (14%) 


(1%) (12%) 
(1%) (24%) 


(1%) (12%) 


ic 
samts ) 
38) 
5%) 
0% ) 
38) 
3%) 
4%) 77 
3%) 73 
| 
$) 85 
38) 
8%) 54 
88) 

1083 129 
5%) 83 (1%) 10 (123) : 


TABLE 2 


Mobility Between Agencies 
Senior Executive Service 
Career Appointees 
As Of September 30, 1992 


|| 2 
Science & Engineering | 


400-Biological Sci (96) 79 
800-Eng/Arch 

1300-Physical Sci 
1500-Math/Stat 


Other 


100-Social Sciences (93) (07) 331 


(12) 115 
(10) 2423 
(11) 391 
(01) 393 
(05) 801 
(10) 192 
(04) 146 


(04) 281 
(08) 5073 
| 


200-Personnel (88) 


300-Administration (90) 


500-Actng/Budget (89) 
600-Medical (99) 
900-Legal (95) 


1100-Bus/Industry (90) 


1800-Investigation (96) 


Miscellaneous (96) 


jr 


Total (92) 


All 6944 | (94) |} 414 9 3 | (06) 1 7426 


Data in the table are from OEMP's Executive Information System. The table shows the number of 
agencies in which career SES appointees as of September 30, 1992, had served as SES appointees. 94% 
had served in only one agency; 6% had served in two or more agencies. 


Occupational group is based on the individual's position as of September 30, 1992. Occupational codes 
are provided by agencies. There is not necessarily a consistency of coding between agencies or within 
an agency. Many positions, including personnel positions, are coded in the 300 group (e.g., 340- 
Program Management) that might otherwise be placed under an occupational specific code. 
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TABLE 3 


SOURCE OF INITIAL 


CAREER SES APPOINTMENT 


Different Agency 
Same Agency Legislative Br. 


559 (88%) 34 (5%) 
520 (88%) 40 (7%) 


525 (91%) 22 (4%) 


625 (91%) 32 (5%) 


556 (86%) 36 (6%) 


571 (89%) 48 (7%) 


GS 16/18 & PL* 


CY 76 


* General Schedule and 
Public Law Executive 
Positions 


Source: Office of Personnel Management 
Executive Information System 


Outside 
Govt 


40 


33 


28 


30 


52 


22 


(6%) 
(6%) 
(5%) 
(4%) 
(8%) 


(3%) 


fit 
FY 90 = 593 
FY 89 = 575 
FY 88 —CisSSCSCs = 687 
FY 87 CSCC = 644 
FY 86 641 

a (86%) (6%) (8%) 


TABLE 4 


CAREER ENTRY INTO THE SES 


Qualifications Review Board (ORB) Case Actions@ 
(Acted on during the fiscal year) 


FY 1989 FY 1990 FY 1991 


Approved> 649 (92%) 628 (95%) 641 (95%) 
A-Executive Experience 542 (84%) 514 (82%) 562 (88%) 
B-Candidate Development Program 91 (14%) 80 (138) 57 ( 98) 


C-Special Qualities 16 ( 2%) 34 ( 5%) 22 ( 3%) 


isapproved 43 ( 6%) 25 ( 48) 25 ( 4%)° 


Individuals disapproved twice 4 3 2 


Returned Without Action _13 ( 28) 10 ( 28) _9 ( 18)4 


705 663 675 


Note that each case submission is counted separately. For example, if 


individual is initially disapproved and is later approved on resubmission, 
it is counted as two cases. 


Not all individuals approved received SES appointments that year; e.g., 


individuals approved following campletion of a Candidate Development 
Program have 3 years in which to be appointed. 


Of the 25 cases disapproved, 21 were A cases and 4 were C cases. Of the 
23 individuals disapproved, 20 (87%) were later approved. 


Of the 9 cases returned without action, 6 of the individuals (67%) 
were later approved. 


Source: Office of Personnel Management, 
Executive Information System 
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TABLE 5 


CAREER ENTRY INTO THE SES 


Qualifications Basis 
(Appointed During FY) 


FY 1989 


A - Executive Experience 516 (90%) 


B - Candidate Development Program 43 ( 7%) 


C - Special Qualities _16 ( 3%) 


Total 575 


Source: Office of Personnel Management 
Executive Information System 


FY 1991 

547 (86%) 
64 (108) 

_22 ( 38) 


633 


FY 1990 

497 (84%) 

62 (108) 

ot) 
593 | 
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TABLE 6 


SES CANDIDATE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Campleted development and approved by ORB (7/79 - 9/91) 
Selected for SES 718 (55%) 
Not selected 

Still eligible for SES 118 ( 9%) 
Left Govt. or eligibility expired __ 475 (36%) 


Total 1,311 


Received career appointments (with percent of total career appointments) 


1982-1984 (GAO) (13%) 


1986 88 (14%) 
1987 83 (13%) 
1988 77 (118%) 
1989 43 ( 7%) 
1990 62 (10%) 
1991 64 (10%) 


in development and not yet approved by ORB 
Total Female Minority 


28 (15%) 19 (10%) 
35 (14%) 20 (10%) 
35 (20%) 13 ( 8%) 
25 (18%) 13 ( 9%) 
32 (25%) 16 (13%) 
49 (28%) 30 (17%) 


Source: Office of Personnel Management 
Executive Information System 


FY 
FY 
FY 
FY 
FY 
FY 
Sept. 1986 193 
Sept. 1987 245 
Sept. 1988 173 
Sept. 1989 142 
Sept. 1990 127 
Sept. 1991 177 
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GUERRILLAS, DRUGS, AND PEASANTS: 
THE RATIONAL PEASANT AND THE WAR ON DRUGS IN PERU 


As consumption of cocaine spread to an estimated six million regular users in the U.S. 
during the 1980s, the U.S. government declared a “war on drugs”, with cocaine replacing 
marijuana as the primary target of eradication and interdiction efforts." The dominant strategy 
in this "war on drugs” has been eradicating the supply of cocaine at its Latin American source 
as opposed to dampening the demand for drugs on the streets of the U.S. (see Lee, 1991: 272: 
Kawell, 1989). These efforts have focused first on disrupting the supply network of the notorious 
Colombian cartels, which are the primary processors and distributors of cocaine, and second on 
eradicating the cultivation and export of coca leaf and paste from Bolivia and Peru, which are 
the primary producers of coca leaf.’ 

However, coca eradication schemes in Bolivia and Peru have inevitably been confounded by 
both the economics and the agronomics of cocaine. A Bolivian or Peruvian coca grower can earn 
a net income of several thousand dollars from one hectare of coca, which is several times the 
income s/he could hope to earn from any legal cash crop. Moreover, much of the coca is grown 
in the remote Jungle selva that lies on the steep slopes between the Andean highlands and the 
more populated inter-Andean valleys. The topography and agronomy of the selva makes it ill- 
suited for most legal commercial crops but also makes it less accessible to anti-drug teams 
charged with locating an destroying coca fields. Thus, any success achieved by U.S.-backed coca 
eradication programs is quickly overwhelmed by the ease with which additional acreage of coca 
can be planted.’ 

The case of Peru is even more problematic because there the economics of cocaine are 
inextricably intertwined with politics of insurgency: the Shining Path guerrillas (Sendero 
Luminoso) control much of the countryside in Peru’s Upper Huallaga Valley, which is the 
primary coca-growing region of that nation. Thus, any U.S.-backed coca eradication efforts in 
the region necessarily involve the risk of armed combat not just with well-armed agents of the 
Colombian cartels but with disciplined, battle-tested guerrillas who know the region and have an 
extensive base of support among the local population. The arrest of Abimael Guzmdn, founding 
father of Sendero Luminoso, may have reduced the immediate threat of Sendero victory, but 
there is no evidence to date that it has resulted in a collapse of Sendero’s organization or 
operations in the Huallaga Valley. Because the economics of coca cultivation cannot be divorced 
from the politics of insurgency in Peru, any assessment of the potential effectiveness of coca 
eradication strategies must involve a consideration of the effect that these strategies will have on 
not only the economic choices of peasant cultivators but also on their political loyalty to the 
incumbent regime as opposed to its revolutionary challengers. 

We propose to do this by first presenting a simple model of the decision calculus by which 
peasant cultivators choose between cultivating coca or engaging in legal occupational alternatives. 
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This calculus, which would otherwise be a rather straightforward derivation of Becker’s (1968) 
model of the crime as an occupational alternative, is complicated in the Peruvian situation by the 
risk of political sanctions that accompany both legal and illegal economic activities. In the Upper 
Huallaga Valley, the Peruvian government has at times treated the cultivation of coca as an act 
of political support for Sendero Luminoso as well as an economic choice. Conversely, Sendero 
guerrillas have at times treated the refusal to grow coca as an act of political support for the 
incumbent regime and not simply as an economic choice. To grow coca is to risk harsh sanctions 
at the hands of the government and to refuse to grow coca is to risk sanctions at the hands of 
Sendero Luminoso. Yet, U.S.-backed coca eradication programs have often reflected a lack of 
sensitivity to the violent political crossfire in which peasant coca cultivators often find 
themselves. As such, even successful anti-drug strategies run the risk of destabilizing the 
incumbent regime in Peru. 

We begin with a brief overview of the economics of the illegal trade in cocaine. This will 
define the macro-economic parameters of the context in which peasant cultivators make their 
choice between producing coca or growing legal crops. We shall then present a model of the 
decision calculus by which non-elites caught in the crossfire of a civil war choose between 
growing coca and engaging in legal occupations. We shall use this model to analyze the impact 
on peasant economic behavior and political loyalties of various crop eradication and interdiction 
strategies. This analysis should allow us to assess the ways in which these programs might affect 
not just the economic choices of Peruvian peasants -- and therefore the effectiveness of coca- 
eradication strategies -- but also the political loyalties of those same peasants -- and therefore, 
more importantly, the viability of the Peruvian government in its struggle against Sendero’s 
revolutionary challenge. As such, our purpose is not so much to assess specific programs as it 


is to develop a model with which to assess the impact of different strategies on the political 
loyalty of peasants caught in the crossfire between guerrillas and governments. Without an 
understanding the primary motivations of peasants who assume the risks inherent in the illicit 
cultivation of coca, U.S. anti-drug policy runs the risk of fueling an insurgency even should it 
make some progress in subduing the drug trade. 


The Cocaine Economy in Peru 

For obvious reasons, estimates of the value of the drug trade to the Peruvian economy are 
difficult to derive. However, even conservative estimates placed its value at $1 billion to $1.2 
billion annually .* This amount equaled the nation’s total foreign exchange reserves at one point 
during 1987 (Craig, 1987: 15). Cuanto SA, an econometric agency in Lima, estimated that in 
1987 coca accounted for nearly 40 percent of exports, 20 percent of Peru’s agricultural GDP, 
and 53 percent of the GDP in the Peruvian Amazonia (Crabtree, 1992: 197). Annually, cocaine 
generates between one-third and one-half of the nation’s total hard currency earnings (Collett, 
1988: 48; Gonzales, 1992: 120). When President Aldn Garcia suspended payments on Peru’s 
foreign debt in 1987, foreign exchange flows from legal sources dried up, and the coca dollars 
became all the more critical to the Peruvian economy.’ Indeed, the Garcia administration 
actually took steps to encourage reinvestment of drug dollars in the Peruvian economy: 
traffickers who repatriated hard currency were protection from tax penalties and criminal 
investigation (Lee, 1991: 277). 

The lucrativeness of the cocaine industry for Peru is in sharp contrast with the overail 
performance of the Peruvian economy over the last decade. Between 1988 and 1991 Peru’s gross 
national product (GNP) declined by 30 percent. The official real dollar value of per-capita 
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exports fell to one-third of what they were in 1976 (Andreas and Sharpe, 1992: 77). Triple digit 
inflation early in the 1980s escalated to an astonishing 7,650 percent in 1990, and by 1989 the 
ravages of hyper-inflation had reduced the minimum wage to 23 percent of its 1980 value. 
Unemployment or underemployment rates have risen from an estimated 50 percent in the early 
1980s to as much as 80 percent by the beginning of the 1990s. Almost two-thirds of Peru’s 
population (14 million out of 22 million) are believed to live below the poverty line, and by mid- 
1991 half of the population lived in "critical poverty”, defined as per capita income of $15.50 
per month (Palmer, 1992: 66; McClintock, 1993: 114). For the large and growing marginalized 
sector of the Peruvian workforce, the “informal sector" is their only source of survival, and the 
cocaine industry is by far the most lucrative alternative in that sector. The coca trade provides 
employment for an estimated 300,000 to 500,000 Peruvians, which amounts to approximately 
5 percent of the workforce in a nation with unemployment and underemployment rates that still 
hover over 50 percent (Gonzales, 1992: 120). 

Coca is unusual among export crops with respect to its impact on peasants cultivators. First 
of all, unlike many other export crops that have been introduced in the past, coca production has 
not displaced peasant cultivators from their land. Of those involved in the Peruvian coca 
economy, an estimated two-thirds to three-quarters are coca farmers (Lee, 1991). Estimates of 
the number of peasant families engaged in growing coca range from 60,000 to 300,000 in the 
Upper Huallaga Valley, with another 10,000 to 20,000 growing coca in other areas. Second, 
coca does not compete with other export crops. Coca cultivation is concentrated in the Upper 
Huallaga Valley, which has not been heavily cultivated in the past, at least not in export crops. 
Coca is cultivated primarily in small plots in areas of limited access such as the jungles (selva) 
that lie on the slopes of Andean ranges. These areas are not suitable for other export crops, and 
their remoteness makes them relatively secure from government eradication efforts.° Finally, 
unlike other export crops, the earnings from coca cultivation for the peasant farmer are rather 
substantial, even if they represent only a tiny fraction of the total earnings generated by the 
cocaine industry. Most of these families have one or two hectares under cultivation and earn an 
annual cash income between $8,000 and $50,000 (McClintock, 1989: 128). As Lee states, 
"[c]oca cultivation often makes the difference between subsistence and a decent standard of 
living” (1991: 276). 

Cocaine economics have benefitted the Peruvian economy at a time when dislocations and 
distortions in the legal economy left in on the precipice of economic collapse. It is no small 
wonder, then, that a succession of governments in Lima have been less than enthusiastic in their 
response to U.S. overtures to curb the production and export of coca leaf and coca paste. 
However, the lack of aggressive coca eradication efforts on the part of the Peruvian government 
was not without its negative consequences for coca cultivators. The absence of a systematic and 
aggressive anti-drug efforts out of Lima left anti-drug enforcement largely in the hands of local 
law enforcement officials, who were often more interested in how much money they could extort 
from growers and traffickers than with how efficiently and thoroughly they could enforce the 
laws against coca cultivation and trafficking. Growers were left at the mercy of coca traffickers 
who have used bribes and coercion to secure immunity from arrest by local authorities. The 
traffickers used their own paramilitary forces to coerce peasant growers into delivering their coca 
leaf on time at a price set by the traffickers, often under the threat of death for failure to comply 
(Tarazona-Sevillano, 1990: 112). Thus, while coca offered peasant cultivators unprecedented 
income earning opportunities, it also presented them with substantial risk of arrest, incarceration, 
or crop destruction by law enforcement and even worse consequences at the hands of the 
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traffickers if they failed to deliver their crop. 

Sendero Luminoso stepped into this void in the early 1980s to offer growers some measure 
of protection against these risks. At the same time, Sendero’s presence in the Huallaga Valley 
made that region a focus of government counterinsurgency efforts, which posed a new source 
of risk to the coca growers. In effect, the cocaine economics in the Upper Huallaga Valley 
became politicized by insurgent politics, with peasant cultivators now caught in the crossfire of 
risk between Senderista guerrillas, government counterinsurgency forces, and cocaine traffickers. 
We turn now to the calculus of peasant behavior under these circumstances. 


The Political Economy of Coca Cultivation 

In order to explain the behavior of peasant coca cultivators caught in the confrontation 
between cocaine economics and insurgent politics, we shall present a simple model of the 
decision calculus by which peasant farmers choose between growing coca or engaging in 
alternative legal occupations. As we alluded to earlier, this decision is not as simple as the 
conventional calculus of whether or not to engage in individual criminal behavior (e.g., Becker, 
1968; Ehrlich, 1973) because, unlike other crimes, coca cultivation draws one inexorably into 
the vortex of a violent political conflict between an incumbent regime and a revolutionary 
opposition. In line with Leites and Wolf’s (1970) model of the production function of an 
insurgent organization, Sendero Luminoso’s revolutionary program benefits directly from the 
coca trade in the form of “war taxes" and protection payments it extracts from growers, 
processors, and traders. It benefits indirectly by denying to the government the full and active 
support of those Peruvian citizens who are involved in the cocaine industry and whose support 
for the incumbent regime is eroded by that regime’s efforts to eradicate the coca economy. 
Conversely, the government is weakened directly by the resources it must divert from domestic 
economic development to military and law enforcement. It is weakened indirectly by the erosion 
of popular support that results from the sanctions it imposes on its own citizens who are involved 
in the coca economy. 

In this sense, coca cultivation is a political act (or at least a politicized act) in a much fuller 
sense than is conventional criminal behavior: by cultivating coca, one is not only enhancing one’s 
Own income; one is also contributing -- intentionally or unintentionally, directly and indirectly - 
- to Sendero Luminoso’s insurgent effort to depose the government of Peru. This being the case, 
U.S. sponsored anti-drug programs are not just crime-fighting programs. Whether explicitly 
designed as such or not, they are counterinsurgency programs as well because undertaking the 
eradication of coca production brings them into direct conflict with the base of popular support 
and the source of financial support of a guerrilla insurgency. The coca trade itself is to Sendero 
nothing more than a means to an end. Sendero is intent not on controlling the international 
market for cocaine but on overthrowing the incumbent regime in Peru and replacing it with one 
of its own ideologically driven design. Given the fact that the economics of coca production are 
mextricably intertwined with the politics of insurgency, U.S.-sponsored coca eradication 
programs must induce coca growers both to refrain from coca production and to withhold their 
support from Sendero Luminoso if those programs are to succeed. The risk is that coca 
eradication programs that are insensitive to the politics of the Peruvian insurgency could shift the 
balance of peasant loyalty in favor of Sendero Luminoso (at least in certain regions) and thereby 
contribute to the destabilization of the Peruvian government by enhancing the level of support 
for Sendero and expanding the range of territory in which the Sendero "fish" can find a "sea" 
of peasant supporters sufficient to sustain their operations. 
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The behavioral choice facing peasants in Andean Peru is between earning an income from 
legal activities (I,), such as growing legal crops, or earning their income from the illegal 
cultivation of coca (I). If there were no other factors to consider, the individual would simply 
choose between these occupational alternatives on the basis of which income possibility was 
larger. Under present market conditions, 

IL < i. (1) 

However, one’s estimate of the income that can be earned from coca cultivation must be 
discounted by prospects of government sanctions (S,) if apprehended and punished. These 
sanctions can include legal penalties such as imprisonment, fines, destruction of one’s fields, and 
confiscation of one’s land and other property. They can also include "extra-legal" sanctions such 
as extortion torture, "disappearance", and even death. Between 1980 and 1992, the civil war in 
Peru claimed the lives of over 20,000 people and more than 3,000 others have "disappeared". 
Categorization of the victims is a difficult and politically charged task, but the overwhelming 
majority of them are either civilians or "suspected subversives".’ Many of these killings amount 
to executions for the actual, alleged, or suspected support of Sendero Luminoso. Given Sendero’s 
known involvement in the coca industry, a coca grower would have to expect that apprehension 
for the cultivation of coca might (with some probability) be treated by government forces as 
primae facie evidence of one’s involvement with Sendero and, therefore, as sufficient cause (at 
least for troops in the field) to warrant execution or other on-the-spot punishments. Whatever the 
value that the individual places on these sanctions (S,), that value must be discounted by the 
probability (P,) that one’s coca cultivation will be detected and the sanctions imposed. Thus, the 
left side of the inequality expressed in (1) can be modified as follows: 

L < (2) 

At the same time, Sendero’s own revolutionary strategy and tactics have added another 
element to this decision calculus. In the regions that Sendero controls or patrols regularly, they 
have imposed their own sanctions on those who refuse to comply with their directives, including 
the mandate that peasants shift production from other cash and subsistence crops to the 
cultivation of coca. While most of the victims Sendero targets are local government officials, it 
has used violence or the threat of violence against peasants to compel the support and compliance 
of those living in the regions it controls. Sendero has also targeted the leaders and members of 
peasant organizations, including associations of coca cultivators (see Americas Watch, 1992: 64- 
71). Hence, the peasant cultivator must also discount the income s/he can expect to earn from 
legal activities by the prospect of suffering sanctions, S,, at the hands of the rebels. These 
sanctions s/he can expect to suffer with a probability of P,. Thus, the decision calculus becomes: 

I, - Pa(Sr) < - Po(Se). (3) 

In order to eradicate the production of coca leaf in Andean Peru, a program must manipulate 
the parameters of this inequality in such a way that the value of the left side of the inequality 
exceeds the value of the right side. Only two of the parameters in this decision calculus are 
subject to direct manipulation by Sendero or the government: each can consciously choose to 
increase the severity of the sanctions (S, and S,, respectively) it imposes on known or suspected 
supporters of its rival. To a lesser extent, each can affect the probability (P, and P,) that it will 
be able to detect and punish non-compliance with its mandates. For instance, either group can 
increase the frequency, geographical range and thoroughness of its patrolling. Third, each can 
increase or decrease the income potential from coca (I,) by protecting or disrupting, respectively, 
the trafficking in coca leaf and paste. Generally, any anti-drug program that increases the income 
from legal activities (I,,), decreases the income from coca cultivation (I), increases the probability 
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of apprehension by the government for coca cultivation (P,), or decreases the probability of 
punishment by Sendero for refraining from coca cultivation or other forms of support for 
Sendero (P,) should reduce the likelihood of an individual cultivator choosing to engage in coca 
production or other acts of support for Sendero Luminoso. 

Providing support, whether overtly or covertly, to a revolutionary insurgency is itself an 
extremely risky act for peasants and urban nonelites. Such behavior carries with it the risk of 
detection and punishment by the regime (S,). The sanctions that supporters of insurgents risk 
include death, whether it be by execution or by simply being caught in the crossfire between 
guerrillas and soldiers. For this reason supporting insurgents in any form with any frequency is 
a choice that most nonelites will avoid if at all possible, even if that support results in enhanced 
income earning opportunities. Instead, nonelites will resort to low-risk forms of resistance that 
James Scott (1985) has termed “everyday forms of peasant resistance" (see also Colburn, 1989). 

However, one of the present authors has argued elsewhere (Mason, 1989; Mason and Krane, 
1989) that the danger (for the regime) that is inherent in the use of coercive counterinsurgency 
strategies is that if their application of sanctions becomes so widespread and indiscriminate in the 
selection of targets and the application of violence, nonelites will be faced with the prospect of 
suffering sanctions regardless of their support or non-support of the insurgents or their 
involvement or non-involvement in the coca industry. Under such circumstances, they may turn 
to Sendero for protection from increasingly arbitrary sanctions by the government. In this 
manner, the stability of the regime is undermined by the erosion of popular support. The 
question then becomes how different coca eradication strategies attempted by the governments 
of Peru and the U.S. affect the behavioral choices of peasants caught in this violent but lucrative 


confrontation between cocaine economics and insurgent politics. 


Anti-Drug Strategies and the Rational Peasant 

Anti-drug efforts in Peru have involved (1) crop substitution, in which peasants are induced 
to substitute legal cash crops for coca; (2) crop eradication, in which government agents locate 
and destroy coca fields; (3) interdiction, in which agents of the police and military seek to 
disrupt the transportation of coca leaf, paste, and finished product being shipped from Peru. All 
three strategies have necessarily brought the Peruvian government into direct confrontation with 
Sendero Luminoso guerrillas because Sendero has built its base of popular support in the 
Huallaga Valley by protecting peasant coca cultivators from both agents of the Peruvian 
government and the agents of the international cocaine cartels who buy their leaf and paste. In 
return for "taxes". collected from coca growers, Sendero Luminoso guerrillas protect cultivators 
from crop eradication efforts of the Peruvian government, extortion pressures of law 
enforcement, and intimidation by coca traffickers. In return for "landing fees” (estimated at 
$6,000 to $15,000 per flight), they provide smugglers with safe access to the estimated 168 
landing strips in the Upper Huallaga Valley. In the process, they also extract higher leaf prices 
for local growers than the growers would be able to negotiate individually with the smugglers. 
This activity generates annual revenues for Sendero in the range of $10-100 million dollars with 
which they fund their insurgent operations.’ Because of Sendero’s involvement in the coca trade, 
coca eradication efforts in Peru have also involved a fourth element: (4) counterinsurgency, in 
which the Peruvian military seeks to defeat Sendero militarily and deny it its local base of 
Civilian support and its source of financial support. 

Each of these strategies involves a different mix of positive incentives and threatened 
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sanctions, all intended to induce peasant compliance with the goal of eradicating the production 
of coca. If we are to assess the impact of different anti-drug strategies on the behavior of peasant 
cultivators, we must also consider how Sendero Luminoso will react to each strategy, in terms 
of raising or lowering the level of insurgent violence it applies and in terms of the targeting 
strategy it uses in applying that violence in coca growing regions. In this context, the likelihood 
of any of these strategies succeeding will depend upon how it affects not only the income 
possibilities from legal versus illegal activities but, more importantly, how it affects the growers’ 
perception of the threat of coercive sanctions by the government and Sendero. 

Crop Substitution: Crop substitution programs are designed to reduce drug supplies by 
inducing coca cultivators to substitute legal crops for coca. As such, they depend for their 
success on the manipulation of the income-earning opportunities for legal versus illegal crops. 
Presently, income opportunities afforded by the underground coca economy far exceed anything 
available in the legal market (i.e., I, < 1). According to the Andean Report, a coca grower in 
the Upper Huallaga Valley could earn as much as $12,350 a year from each hectare of coca (at 
1985 leaf prices), with approximately 60 percent of this sum being clear profit. This earning 
potential is between 4 and 10 times what one could earn from cultivating cacao, 34 times what 
one could earn from growing corn, and 91 times what one could earn from cultivating rice (Lee, 
1989: 26-7; Palmer, 1992: 68). Other characteristics of coca make it even less amenable to 
substitution. First, as much as 60-70 percent of the coca grown in the Huallaga Valley is grown 
on steep slopes that are not suited for any legal crops. Coca also depletes the soil of many of its 
nutrients, making the land unsuitable for legal crops without substantial inputs of expensive 
commercial fertilizer. Finally, coca plants yield a harvestable leaf crop within 18 months of 
planting and thereafter produces three to four crops per year, whereas tea, coffee, rubber and 
fruit trees often require as much as four years before they produce a marketable crop (Lee, 1989: 
27). Finally, coca traffickers buy leaf directly from growers in their home village, relieving them 
of the cost of transporting their crops to market. With Sendero’s systematic destruction of the 
lone major highway connecting the Huallaga valley to coastal markets, transportation has become 
an increasingly important consideration to farmers choosing between legal crops and coca 
(Palmer, 1992: 68). 

The government has sought to offset this income inequality through crop substitution 
programs supported in part by the U.S. Agency for International Development. Proyector 
Especial del Alto Huallaga (PEAH) was the first USAID-backed crop substitution program of 
the Peruvian government, beginning in 1981 with a five-year operating budget of $26.5 million. 
Through PEAH, the government of Peru offered peasant farmers in the Upper Huallaga Valley 
cheap credit to convert from coca production to legal cash crops. Unless the amount of the loan 
one requested exceeded $24,000, the only requirements that an applicant had to meet were that 
s/he present a certificate of title to the land and that s/he sign a pledge that in no way would the 
money be used to plant coca (Morales, 1990: 95). 

For a number of reasons, PEAH failed to achieve its goal of inducing peasants to shift to 
legal crops. Too much of its money was spent on showcase development projects and on 
administrative overhead and not enough on enhancing the legal income earning potential of 
peasant farmers. By the end of March 1986 PEAH had spent $1.3 million on development 
projects and project administration, another $3.4 million on roads and potable water facilities, 
and only $1.6 million on agricultural extension services (Lee, 1989: 84). More critically, 
between 1982 and 1984 only $215,993 of PEAH’s funds ended up in the hands of peasant 
farmers in the form of crop loans. Of the $18 million provided to PEAH by USAID, $15 million 
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was in the form of a loan, and the amount loaned to peasants under PEAH ($215,993) did not 
even amount to the annual interest ($300,000 per year) owed to the U.S. on the loan. While the 
AID loan was made a below market interest rates, PEAH had to charge peasants exorbitantly 
high interest because such a small portion of its borrowed funds were being loaned out. Thus, 
for those peasants who did receive PEAH loans, the financial terms of the loan often could not 
be met with the proceeds from legal cash crops. Therefore, many used the money to plant rice, 
palm oil trees, or other crops, or to raise cattle on their land as a way of shielding or diverting 
attention from their cultivation of coca in the more remote and inaccessible portions of their land 
or someone else’s land (Morales, 1989: 151-2). The infrastructure projects, especially road 
projects, probably did as much to help the coca industry as they did to help the legal economy. 
Indeed, Morales (1990: 97-8) reports that PEAH road crews often cleaned up or cleared roads 
for coca traffickers and local bosses in exchange for food, cash, or other rewards (Morales, 
1990: 97). 

The failure of PEAH resulted from more than just flaws in program design, implementation 
and funding. Generally, crop substitution programs by themselves have little chance of success 
in eradicating or even significantly reducing the supply of coca leaf. There simply is no 
alternative legal crop that can approach the income earning potential of coca. Certainly the level 
at which PEAH was funded was woefully inadequate to offset the income earning potential of 
coca. Even if we accept the lowest estimate of the number of families engaged in coca cultivation 
(60,000), and even if all the PEAH funds were paid out directly to the families (which is far 
from the case), this program would provide less than $90 per year per family as compared to 
several thousand dollars in net income per year per hectare of coca. Even if PEAH were to pay 
each family $2,000 per year (which is still less than they could earn from one hectare of coca), 
this would require $120 million per year plus overhead costs if we use the most conservative 
estimate of the number of families engaged in coca cultivation. This sum is between four and 
five times the size of PEAH’s five year budget. Moreover, as noted earlier, most legal crops 
cannot be grown on much of the land that is planted in coca. In the absence of any enforcement 
mechanism to raise the expected costs of being apprehended cultivating coca, it is simply too 
easy for coca cultivators to accept crop substitution supports and still continue to cultivate coca 
in remote patches in the selva. For these reasons, the Peruvian government, with the support and 
urging of the U.S. government, has implemented coca eradication programs along with crop 
substitution efforts. 

Crop Eradication: While crop substitution programs provide positive inducements for 
peasants to refrain from coca cultivation (i.e., they increase I), crop eradication programs seek 
to reduce the expected income from illegal activities (I, - S,P,). Eradication efforts involve two 
components: first, special coca eradication teams seek to locate and destroy coca crops and, 
second, law enforcement units seek to apprehend and punish coca cultivators. Like the crop 
substitution programs, however, eradication strategies appear to have been overwhelmed so far 
by the ease with which one can enter the coca market and the difficulty of locating and 
destroying such a widely grown crop. 

Beginning in 1983 and in conjunction with the initiation of PEAH, the government of Peru 
undertook a crop eradication program known by its Spanish acronym CORAH (in English, 
Eradication and Control of Coca Leaf Planting in the Huallaga Valley). If PEAH was supposed 
to be the "carrot" offered to coca cultivators, CORAH was the "stick". From its fully staffed 
operational headquarters in Tingo Maria in the heart of Peru’s coca growing region, CORAH 
sent out as many as 780 field workers whose job was to pull up 40 or more hectares of coca per 
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day. They did so with the assistance of the specially created coca eradication police, UMOPAR 
(Unidad Movil de Patrullaje Rural). Those farmers who were licensed by the Peruvian Ministry 
of Agriculture to grow coca were paid $300 for each hectare of coca CORAH destroyed.’ Illegal 
planters were neither notified that CORAH was destroying their fields nor compensated for their 
losses (Morales, 1990: 98-9). 

Peasant farmers engaged in legal coca cultivation responded to CORAH by destroying 703 
hectares of coca in the first year of the program. As CORAH teams began to target illegal fields, 
the number of hectares destroyed jumped to 3,200 hectares in 1984, followed by 4,830 in 1985, 
but only 2,675 in 1986 and 350 in 1987 (Craig, 1987: 13; McClintock, 1988: 130-1). By 1988, 
CORAH teams were given use of helicopters and gasoline powered weed cutters. Consequently, 
they were able to destroy 5,130 hectares in 1988 (Gonzales, 1992: 112). However, by most 
estimates, this represents only a small fraction of the amount of land under cultivation in coca 
plants. 

While CORAH did increase the risks of sanctions to peasant coca cultivators (specifically, 
the risk of having one’s coca field destroyed), and while CORAH workers did succeed in 
destroying several thousand hectares of coca plants, the amount of resources committed to the 
program rendered it incapable of doing anything more than putting a temporary dent in coca 
production, if that. First, estimates of the acreage planted in coca vary widely, from 150,000 
hectares to over 300,000, with some consensus centering around the figure of 200,000 hectares 
(Gonzales, 1992: 120). Thus, the size of the eradication challenge facing the government is 
imposing. Second, even though the coca industry is concentrated in the Huallaga Valley of San 
Martin department, coca cultivation takes place in 14 of Peru’s 24 departments (Lee, 1989: 22). 
Thus, the target crop is dispersed over a wide area of Peru that is not easily accessible by 
conventional means of transportation. A few hundred CORAH workers cannot offset the 
determined efforts of several hundred thousand coca cultivators with millions of hectares of 
undeveloped selva in which to hide patches of coca plants. Indeed, even if we use the 
conservative estimate of the number of hectares of coca currently under cultivation in Peru 
(150,000), it would take CORAH over ten years to destroy all of the coca plants currently under 
cultivation if they averaged 40 hectares per day seven days per week every week of the year. 
And this assumes that no new acreage is brought under cultivation in the meantime. One 
professor at the Agrarian University of Tingo Maria estimates that farmers in the Upper Huallaga 
Valley plant four to five acres for every hectare of coca eradicated (Lee, 1991). Indeed, by some 
estimates an additional 12,000 hectares of land are brought under cultivation in coca each year, 
which is more than twice the number of hectares destroyed by CORAH in its most productive 
years (McClintock, 1988: 130). 

The second component of crop eradication is the apprehension and punishment of coca 
growers. There are five different government agencies involved in these activities: 1) the Guardia 
Civil, or the regular police, 2) the Guardia Republicana del Peru (GRP), which is the equivalent 
of the national guard, 3) the Policia de Investigaciones del Peru (PIP), which is the Peruvian 
equivalent of the FBI, 4) the Unidad Movil de Patrullaje Rural (UMOPAR), which is the new 
agency created specifically for coca eradication, and 5) the Sinchis, which is a special 
counterinsurgency force within the Peruvian military that has played the lead military role in the 
government’s war against Sendero Luminoso (Morales, 1990: 93-4). The duties, responsibilities, 
and tactics of these agencies differ considerably, and there appears to be little coordination of 
activities among them (Morales, 1989: 122-3). As such each represents a different kind of 
threatened sanction to the peasant cultivator, and the willingness of peasants to engage in coca 
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cultivation will vary depending upon which of these agencies is predominant in the region. The 
risks that a peasant faces from UMOPAR agents who accompany CORAH teams is that they will 
detect and destroy his crop, costing him his income from the sale of coca leaf. Local police, the 
civil guard, and PIP likewise pose a risk of apprehension and punishment (often extra-judicial). 
UMOPAR, PIP and other law enforcement personnel involved in coca eradication have 
developed a reputation for abusive treatment of known or suspected coca growers. There have 
even numerous reports of law enforcement agents breaking into peasants’ homes, stealing their 
cash and anything else of value in the home, killing their farm animals, even raping their wives 
and daughters and murdering the suspected grower (Lee, 1989: 83). 

What these eradication programs achieved was to stir resentment among coca cultivators. 
They acted on their discontent in several ways. First, coca dollars have given peasants both the 
incentive and the wherewithal to engage in collective action aimed both at curbing abuses by 
local and national police and at lobbying government officials to cease in their efforts to eradicate 
the one crop that has brought a measure of prosperity to the region.'° In Leoncio Prado, coca 
growers formed their own organization called the Comité Regional de Productores de Coca del 
La Provincia de Leoncio Prado y Anexos. By 1987, the committee had been replaced by the 
Front for the Defense of the Province of Leoncio Prado (FEDIP). FEDIP served as the interest 
articulation voice of coca growers before officials of the Peruvian government. FEDIP 
consistently and publicly called for the legalization of coca cultivation in the Valley. The 
APRISTA Mayor of Tingo Marfa, Ciro Gallegos, was an ardent defender of the rights of coca 
growers and a publicly vocal opponent of CORAH and PEAH, as was his predecessor, Tito 
Jaime Fernandez (who was assassinated in 1984), and his less flamboyant successor Carlos Rocas 
Chavez. These officials and FEDIP have consistently denounced CORAH, UMOPAR and PIP 
(the Peruvian Investigative Police) for their abuses against the peasantry and their misuse of 
government funds intended for crop substitution, rural development, and coca eradication (Lee, 
1989: 79; see also Morales, 1989: 145-6). 

Second, peasants in the region accepted Sendero Luminoso’s entry into the region in the 
early 1980s precisely because Sendero expelled by force the police, civil guard units, and other 
government officials who were responsible for the eradication programs and for widespread abuse 
against peasants. The UMOPAR personnel who accompanied CORAH teams were anti-drug 
police, not counterinsurgency forces. As such, they were not capable of either preventing 
Sendero from expanding its presence into the Huallaga Valley or, once they were there, driving 
Sendero from the region. Between 1983 and the middle of 1988, 32 CORAH workers and 6 
development officials were killed in the Huallaga Valley (McClintock, 1988: 130). Attacks on 
CORAH units by groups of peasants have also been reported (Morales, 1990: 99). As a result 
of collective opposition by peasant organizations as well as the increase in armed attacks by 
Sendero on CORAH teams, the Peruvian government curtailed CORAH’s activities in the 
Huallaga Valley in 1986, resulting in a decline in the number of hectares of coca it destroyed 
to about 350 in 1987 (McClintock, 1988: 130). With the risks to coca cultivators represented by 
eradication programs thus reduced, coca production expanded again, as did Sendero Luminoso’s 
presence in the Huallaga Valley. 

Interdiction: A third strategy has been to ignore the cultivators and instead concentrate 
forces on the processing and trafficking facilities. Interdiction involves raids on the clandestine 
laboratories where the raw leaf is processed into coca paste, attacks on traffickers’ airstrips, and 
attacks on the traffickers themselves. This strategy influences the behavioral calculus of coca 
cultivators by reducing demand for their coca leaf and thus reducing the income earning potential 
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from illegal activities (I,). As such, interdiction poses less risk of physical harm to peasant 
cultivators and thus is less likely to undermine their support of and loyalty to the incumbent 
regime than is the case with the often indiscriminate application of violent sanctions by the 
police, UMOPAR, or the military. One of the present authors has argued theoretically (Mason, 
1989; Mason and Krane, 1989) and in the Peruvian case (Mason and Schwartzfager, 1989) that 
it is the indiscriminate application of counterinsurgent violence that drives otherwise neutral 
peasants into the arms of insurgents, to serve as their base of popular support. Interdiction 
strategies avoid this danger to the extent that they concentrate on disrupting the sources of 
demand for coca leaf rather than on the producers of coca leaf. However, interdiction does 
decrease the income of peasant cultivators and thereby increases their risk of subsistence crisis. 
In the absence of development programs that offer peasant cultivators a legal occupational 
alternative by which they can replace at least a part of their lost income from coca cultivation, 
they will be rendered susceptible to counter-strategies by the insurgents that promise to restore 
their more lucrative income earning opportunities in the coca market. These insurgent appeals 
have been all the more attractive to coca cultivators in Peru to the extent that the interdiction 
efforts were U.S.-backed and U.S.-staffed. However, the appeals of insurgents are most effective 
when the risks peasants face include the risk of violent death and not just the loss of income. 

"Operation Condor” employed UMOPAR police, members of the Republican Guard and PIP 
as well as U.S. helicopter pilots and DEA (U.S. Drug Enforcement Agency) agents to locate and 
destroy processing plants and airstrips and to seize drugs in transit. By the end of 1985, the 
interdiction campaign had destroyed 44 laboratories, disabled 40 airstrips, seized 725 metric tons 
of raw leaf and one-third of a ton of processed cocaine. As a consequence of this decline in the 
demand for leaf, prices declined by as much as 50 percent in some areas (McClintock, 1988: 
131). 

While this strategy did not place coca growers in direct danger of violent sanctions to the 
same degree that eradication efforts did, it did stir resentment among them over the loss of 
income resulting from the suppression of demand for coca leaf. However, their initial response 
was to form peasant associations and even coca grower associations to lobby the government for 
legalization of coca. When the government ignored their demands, Sendero was able to earn 
some support among coca growers by increasing their attacks against government installations 
and thereby increasing the security risks to those involved in the interdiction campaign. Sendero 
was able to reassert its presence in the region only because the Peruvian government had de- 
emphasized counterinsurgency in favor of the war on drugs. The climax of Sendero’s return was 
their attack on the Civil Guard station in Uchiza in May of 1987. Several police officers and 
civilians were killed, and the police station was destroyed with dynamite (Tarazona-Sevillano, 
1990: 128). The government’s response was to declare a state of emergency in the Tocache- 
Uchiza area of San Martin. However, the police (specifically the Civil Guard and PIP) and not 
the military were put in charge of the state of emergency. They did succeed in driving some of 
the coca trade out of the immediate area of Tocache-Uchiza, but growers and traffickers simply 
moved their operations to other parts of the Huallaga valley that were less accessible to the police 
operations base in Tingo Maria. Indeed, it appears that Colombian traffickers actually responded 
to Operation Condor by increasing the number of coca paste laboratories in the Upper Huallaga 
Valley in order to reduce their transportation costs. Consequently, the amount of coca paste 
processed in Peru was estimated to be 40 percent greater in 1987 and 1988 than in 1985 
(McClintock, 1988: 132). 

A similar effect seems to have occurred in 1989 with the adoption of the Andean Strategy, 
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which emphasized interdiction over eradication. In September of 1989, a new U.S.-funded base 
in Santa Lucia became operational, complete with U.S.-supplied helicopters and pilots. However, 
under the Andean Strategy, the emphasis was to be on interdicting the transportation of leaf and 
paste from airstrips rather than on the eradication of peasant coca crops. In part, this strategy was 
dictated by a desire to avoid direct attacks on growers so as to avoid driving them into the arms 
of Sendero Luminoso. While peasants were spared the threat of direct sanctions by police or 
DEA agents, they were subjected to a rapidly deteriorating market for their leaf. Interdiction 
efforts in Peru and at the Colombian end of the pipeline resulted in a substantial surplus of coca 
leaf in the valley and a dramatic drop in price, from $2.00/kilo to $0.30 per kilo between mid- 
1989 and mid-1990 (Gonzales, 1992: 119). The hope was that if the price could be kept low 
(i.e., approaching the income one could earn from legal crops), then crop substitution programs 
would become more attractive to peasants. 

Sendero sought to exploit this situation by returning to the valley and putting pressure on 
local traffickers to pay better prices for coca leaf. The growing presence of Sendero in the region 
during 1990 and 1991 is indicative of their success at exploiting three aspects of the interdiction 
programs. First, of course, is peasant discontent with the declining prices for their product. 
Second is the declining presence and effectiveness of the Peruvian military in its 
counterinsurgency efforts. As Peru’s economic crisis worsened in the late 1980s, President 
Garcia responded by slashing the military’s budget by over 50 percent for 1989-90. Salaries 
dropped to less than $200 per month for generals and less than $10 a month for enlisted men 
(Palmer, 1992: 70). By contrast, police forces received an infusion of funds from the U.S. DEA, 
in addition to equipment (including helicopters with U.S.-hired pilots) and the newly constructed 
base at Santa Lucia. Thus, anti-drug efforts increasingly fell into the hands of the police, 
including especially PIP and UMOPAR, with their U.S. logistical and financial support. 
However, as we have seen, the police had already established a reputation for brutality and 
arbitrariness among the coca growers. While the military still had primary responsibility for 
counterinsurgency efforts against Sendero Luminoso, they had neither the resources nor the 
inclination to pursue this objective very vigorously. As a consequence, Sendero was able to 
reassert its presence in the region in 1990. 

The third factor is the "Americanization” of the interdiction program. One reason that 
interdiction efforts were more effective in 1989 than they had been earlier is that the U.S. had 
provided considerable logistical support to the Peruvian police, significantly enhancing their 
mobility. From the U.S.-funded base in Santa Lucia to the use of U.S. helicopters and pilots to 
transport UMOPAR, PIP, and Civil Guard units to interdiction targets, the American presence 
in interdiction operations became increasingly visible to coca growers. Now, CORAH teams with 
the UMOPAR protectors swept from the sky in the U.S. helicopters to destroy coca fields with 
gasoline-powered weed cutters (Palmer, 1992: 71). This served to reinforce peasant resentment 
against the police and give Sendero the additional opening of being able to argue that the anti- 
drug effort had been Americanized. As one experienced DEA agent put it, "You'll have 
imperialists cutting down coca trees in front of a crying peasant woman. Mao could not have 
thought of anything better" (Riding, 1989: 6Y; cited in Tarazona-Sevillano, 1990: 111). 

However, the response of peasant growers to Sendero appeals has been mixed. Some feel 
that Sendero has become an obstacle to the workings of the coca market, simply forcing 
traffickers to go elsewhere (either to other parts of the Huallaga Valley or to Bolivia) to buy leaf 
at a better price. Others defend the guerrillas for their success in raising the price that growers 
receive for their leaf. Some growers appreciate the order that Sendero brings to a town when 
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they are able to establish a de facto government there in the form of their Popular Committee. 
Others cringe at the rigid social order they impose on the local population and the harshness with 
which they enforce it. They close down the bars, expel prostitutes, kill homosexuals, forcibly 
draft youth into their units, and deal harshly with anyone suspected of disloyalty to their cause 
or collaboration with the government (Gonzales, 1987: 70; see also Americas Watch, 1992: 62- 
64). 

Interdiction programs depress peasant income but do not present them with the same threat 
of violent sanctions that accompany other strategies. However, interdiction does not provide coca 
growers with a legal occupational alternative to replace the income lost from depressed coca 
prices. Nor does this strategy diminish the ability of Sendero Luminoso to wage guerrilla warfare 
against the officials, agents, and institutions of the government. To the extent that Sendero is 
able to operate unchallenged, it is able to establish its underground network in towns and villages 
of the region. This leaves peasants vulnerable to detection and punishment by Sendero for any 
deviation from its directives. Sendero can compel peasants to engage in activities that are 
supportive of Sendero’s revolutionary program but that leave peasants vulnerable to sanctions by 
government forces, should they return to the region. Because of Sendero’s involvement in the 
coca economy, counterinsurgency has become the added dimension of the anti-drug strategy in 
Peru. 


Insurgency and Counterinsurgency in the Drug War 
The most politically significant effect of eradication, substitution, and interdiction programs 
has been to generate resentment among the population of Andean Peru over the prospect of their 
own government (with U.S. backing) disrupting the one economic activity that has brought some 


measure of relative prosperity to the region, especially at a time when the legal economy of Peru 
is incapable of offering any occupational alternative that even remotely approaches the 
opportunities available in the coca industry. This sentiment creates fertile ground for recruitment 
by an active insurgency intent upon building a base of popular support from which it can 
challenge the legitimacy and stability of the incumbent regime. As we argued earlier, supporting 
a revolutionary organization is itself an extremely risky choice that becomes rational only when 
the level and pervasiveness of violent conflict in one’s environment reaches the point that one 
faces a substantial risk of death even if one remains neutral in the struggle between the 
revolutionaries and the regime (Mason, 1989; Mason and Krane, 1989). When counterinsurgent 
violence of the government becomes so indiscriminate that one is at risk of violent death 
regardless of whether or not one has provided support for the insurgents, then one may choose 
to support the insurgents in hopes that they will provide some protection against the 
indiscriminate violence of the regime. Conversely, it becomes rational to support the insurgents 
if the insurgents are willing and able to impose harsh sanctions on those who withhold support 
from them. According to this calculus of fear, then, Sendero Luminoso’s success in building a 
base of support sufficient to sustain its presence in the Huallaga Valley cannot be attributed 
solely to its ability to restore peasants’ income earning opportunities from coca. Instead, we must 
look to risks of violence that would drive peasants to Sendero in search of protection against that 
violence. 

In the case of eradication efforts by CORAH, peasants are faced with the risk that their 
fields will be discovered and destroyed by CORAH teams. This can mean more than simply the 
loss of their capital and sweat equity investment in the fields. Many peasants obtained loans from 
traffickers to cover the cost of clearing and planting their fields. If they fail to deliver their coca 
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leaf as promised, the traffickers subject the delinquent grower to extortion and even death 
(Tarazona-Sevillano, 1990: 116-7). Given the limited personnel and other resources that the 
government has devoted to interdicting coca traffickers, the police and the military lack the 
Capacity to protect growers from the risk of violence at the hands of well-armed traffickers. 
Indeed, the evidence of widespread corruption among police and military units in the Huallaga 
Valley indicates that the government probably also lacks the will to protect peasants from the 
violent intimidation of the traffickers. Instead, it was Sendero Luminoso that first provided the 
growers with some security from this risk. In towns that it has "liberated", Sendero not only has 
expelled the police and military detachments but has dispersed the traffickers’ strong arm gangs 
(Tarazona-Sevillano, 1990: 117). 

Likewise, the law enforcement component of the anti-drug war has been widely noted for 
the arbitrariness and brutality of police treatment of actual or suspected coca cultivators. Local 
police are viewed by the local population as extortionists rather than law enforcers. Police extract 
payments from growers and traffickers. Raids on peasants’ homes often result in the seizure of 
property, cash; and coca leaves, but little or none of what is seized is ever reported or turned 
over for use in a court case. Instead, it finds its way into the pockets of the police after having 
been converted into cash in the same black market the police are supposed to be suppressing. 
Police at checkpoints along roads in the Upper Huallaga often detain peasants who are 
unfortunate enough to have large amounts of cash on their person. If they are detained by the 
police, they are subject to a nominal "fine" that amounts to extortion because no crime is ever 
entered in the official record nor is the confiscated cash turned over to the government. In effect, 
then, the police have an incentive to allow the coca trade to flourish so long as they can extract 
their share of the profits from it.’ From the growers’ perspective law enforcement is a threat 
to their lives as well as their livelihood, in much the same fashion as the traffickers were before 
Sendero entered the Huallaga Valley. 

Coca eradication and interdiction efforts have created a political space that permitted both 
the Movimiento Revolucionario Tipac Amaru (MRTA) and the Sendero Luminoso (Shining Path) 
guerrillas to move into the region and establish a base of support by providing protection to coca 
cultivators from the threat of economic losses by coca eradication teams and the threat of violent 
sanctions by UMOPAR, PIP, local police and other anti-drug enforcement agents as well as the 
traffickers. The first signs of Sendero presence in the Upper Huallaga Valley were reported in 
1984, when a joint UMOPAR-USDEA operation allegedly found evidence of Sendero People’s 
Schools in several hamlets and detained several members of the organization. Shortly thereafter, 
Army General Julio Carbajal D’Angelo shifted the focus of the military in the Huallaga 
Emergency Zone from drug trafficking to counterinsurgency. His tactics were effective enough 
to disperse most of the guerrilla units within three months. He also prevented UMOPAR from 
Carrying out anti-drug operations and thereby won considerable support among both peasants and 
traffickers (Gonzales, 1992: 107-8). Indeed, so long as the security personnel declined to 
interfere in the coca trade, coca cultivators had no reason to support Sendero and may even have 
assisted the military by providing intelligence on Senderista personnel and operations 
(McClintock, 1988: 137). 

However, curtailing anti-drug operations and driving Sendero from the region proved to be 
a mixed blessing for peasant coca growers. First, unchecked by anti-drug operations, coca 
production increased substantially, resulting in a drop in prices. Second, unchecked by the 
military or police, coca traffickers were free to terrorize coca growers and dictate price 
unilaterally. In 1985 President Alén Garcfa lifted the state of emergency and resumed anti-drug 
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operations. In so doing he replaced the Peruvian military with the anti-drug police, who were 
feared and resented by the peasants, as the dominant actor in the Huallaga Valley. It was into 
this situation that Sendero made its second and far more successful move into the valley. 

Both Sendero and MRTA were moving into the region in 1986. In March of 1987 the two 
guerrilla armies fought a battle outside of Tocache City in which between 40 and 60 people, most 
of whom were with MRTA, were killed. This battle established Sendero as the dominant 
guerrilla organization in the region. The new Sendero strategy, put into practice in early 1987, 
was based on forging an alliance with the peasantry by protecting them from both anti-drug 
police and the traffickers while at the same time working out an accommodation with the 
traffickers. Sendero launched attacks on police stations, blew up bridges, and destroyed roads 
to intimidate and reduce the mobility of police and military units. In so doing, Sendero 
effectively suppressed the government’s threat to both the security and the income earning 
capacity of peasant coca cultivators. On the other side of the equation, Sendero protected coca 
cultivators from exploitation by traffickers. They are even reported to have killed traffickers who 
were reputed to have abused coca growers. They compel the traffickers to pay growers a "fair" 
price while providing the traffickers with secure access (for a price) to the more than 160 
airstrips Sendero controls in the region. It is estimated that their income from these services and 
the "taxes" they charge to coca growers is in the range of $20 million to $100 million per 
y ear.” 

However, while coca growers certainly appreciated the protection they received from 
Sendero, many have shown little sympathy for the rigid ideological orthodoxy of Sendero 
Luminoso. As Rensselaer Lee III (1989:83) puts it, most coca growers are not at war with the 
system; they want income opportunities, not war. Their alliance with the guerrillas is a practical 
one, not an ideological one. The fragility of this alliance between growers and guerrillas was 
exposed in 1989 when a new army commander, General Alberto Arciniega, assumed command 
of the Huallaga emergency zone. Lacking the funding from his own government and precluded 
by the U.S. Congress from receiving U.S. funds for counterinsurgency, General Arciniega 
undertook a counterinsurgency strategy in the valley that focused strictly on driving Sendero from 
the region. His simple appeal to the peasants was, "if you fly Sendero’s colors, I will kill you 
.... if you raise Peru’s flag, you can count on my protection and support” (Gonzales, 1992: 115). 
In a symbolic move to establish his recognition of and opposition to the police, he refused to 
reestablish police post at Uchiza after locals complained to him of official abuse by the police. 
Arciniega believed the insurgency could be defeated only by gaining the political support of the 
coca producer. Thus, Arciniega sought to displace guerrillas in the roles that they had used to 
build their own support among the coca growers. He came to serve as the referee who dealt 
directly with conflicts among growers, traffickers, and police. He also increased the number of 
counterinsurgent patrols in the valley, often using peasant supporters as sources of intelligence 
on Sendero Luminoso movements. During his seven months in the Huallaga Valley, the military 
undertook 320 aerial support missions, engaged in 44 clashes with Sendero columms, and (by his 
own reports) inflicted 1,100 casualties on Sendero Luminoso units (Gonzales, 1992: 115). As 
a result, he managed to push Sendero Luminoso out of the valley during his seven months there. 
At the same time, he did nothing to interfere with peasants’ coca cultivation. The level of support 
he enjoyed among the peasants was indicated by the fact that 30,000 peasants turned out to greet 
the General in Uchiza in the first Armed Forces Day celebration to occur in the valley in several 
years (Gonzales, 1992: 116). 

However, the number of "disappeared" in the Huallaga Valley increased to 50 in during 
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1989. In September of 1989, 20 bodies were found in Huallaga River, alleged to be the result 
of executions by the army of men of suspected of being guerrillas (Gonzales, 1992: 116). The 
final straw for Arciniega came when the U.S. Assistant Secretary of State for International 
Narcotics Matters testified before the U.S. Congress that Arciniega was taking payoffs from the 
drug smugglers and had other ties to them.” Arciniega denied the charges, but given the 
economic crisis that Peru faced in 1989 and the cuts that the military absorbed as a result of that 
crisis, it is likely that Arciniega had to rely on the valley’s residents for some level of support 
for his operations. Given the dominance of coca in the economy of the Huallaga Valley, that 
support must have come directly or indirectly from the coca trade. He was removed from 
command, and his successor, General Luis Chacén, proved to be far more cautious than 
Arciniega, fearing that any continuation of Arciniega’s strategy would pose a risk his own career. 
Nevertheless, he was soon forced to dismiss two captains and two lieutenants in March of 1990 
when evidence arose of their links to local traffickers. Later, he too was linked to the coca trade 
and relieved of command. His successor, Mario Britto, was even more cautious and in fact did 
not even visit the valley for months after assuming command there. He was ambushed by 
guerrillas in October of 1990 and severely wounded while his driver and two bystanders were 
killed (Gonzales, 1992: 116). This incident was indicative of how quickly Sendero was able to 
reassert its presence in the Valley following the departure of General Arciniega. 

Sendero was able to take advantage of the lull in counterinsurgency activity in late 1989 to 
return to the Huallaga Valley. By then, the Bush Administration had shifted its emphasis in the 
drug war from eradication to interdiction, resulting in a dramatic decline in the price that 
growers could get for their leaf. Some felt that if the price could be kept low, then crop 
substitution programs would become more feasible. However, the de-emphasis on 
counterinsurgency operations allowed Sendero to return to the valley and the decline in leaf price 
allowed them once again to pose as an intermediary between growers and traffickers by 
attempting to compel the traffickers to pay a higher price for leaf. 

The success of this strategy apparently has been mixed, as noted earlier, with some growers 
feeling that Sendero is simply driving the traffickers to other regions and other nations while 
others feel that Sendero is invaluable in extracting higher prices for them. While Sendero may 
be successful in restoring the coca economy, they have developed a well-deserved reputation for 
stringent and harsh enforcement of their authority in the regions they control. One disturbing sign 
of the consequences of Sendero control was the rise in deaths among peasants in 1989 and 1990 
when Sendero was reestablishing its presence in the Huallaga Valley. In 1989, 76 percent of 
Sendero’s victims were peasants or poor urban dwellers. They maintained their targeting of 
government officials as well, killing 166 in 1989 as compared to 261 over the course of the 
previous eight years. This is significant for peasants in the Huallaga Valley because it has meant 
the virtual disappearance of government authority from the region, leaving a political void that 
Sendero has sought to fill. By the end of 1989 some eighty districts in four provinces had no 
municipal authorities: left at all and by mid-1989 70 percent of the public works projects in the 
Central Sierra had been abandoned because of Sendero attacks on the engineers and 
administrators in charge of them (Hazleton and Woy-Hazleton, 1992: 216). While Sendero’s 
return may be of benefit initially to coca growers by restoring the coca economy, once Sendero’s 
authority in the area is free from challenge, they begin to enforce their own brand of ideological 
orthodoxy on the local population, including restrictions on marketing of surplus crops. Peasant 
resistance to Sendero directives is dealt with swiftly and harshly. For these reasons, Sendero’s 
support in the region can be reversed but not by anti-drug and counterinsurgency strategies that 
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pose a risk to peasants of violence at the hands of the government. 

Whatever the sentiment of peasants towards Sendero’s style of governance, the fact remains 
that by the end of 1991 Sendero Luminoso had established a base of support that was sufficient 
to allow it to operate throughout most of the Huallaga Valley. It retained its original base of 
operations in Ayacucho and had built its underground infrastructure in Lima and other cities to 
the point that some analysts felt that Sendero was preparing to embark upon the final phase of 
its five-stage plan to seize power in Peru.'* Two events reversed this trend. 

First, on April 5, 1992, President Alberto Fujimori staged an autogolpe, suspending the 
1979 constitution, arresting several opposition leaders, dissolving the Congress and the judiciary, 
and assuming virtual dictatorial powers. Despite official diplomatic protests from around the 
globe, this move was supported by a majority of military officials and business elites as well as 
by a majority of the Peruvian people.’ Initially, as much as 75 percent of the population 
supported the coup, apparently sharing Fujimori’s frustration with the inefficiency and corruption 
of the existing configuration of democratic institutions and their inability either to revive the 
economy or preserve their own legitimacy in the face of Sendero’s challenge. However, an 
overwhelming majority also expressed a preference for democracy rather than dictatorship and 
felt that the municipal elections scheduled for later in the year should be held as scheduled. They 
trusted Fujimori’s promise that the autogolpe would be transitional (McClintock, 1993: 115). 

Sendero Luminoso responded to the coup by increasing the frequency of its attacks. In June 
and July of 1992, guerrillas staged 293 attacks nationwide, resulting in at least 179 deaths. 
Among these were a number of devastating bombings in Lima, one of which killed 21 people, 
injured 250, damaged six hotels, ten banks, 20 shops and 400 homes (McClintock, 1993: 116). 
It appeared that amid the continuing crisis of the economy and now the instability accompanying 
the coup, Sendero was poised to launch an offensive that might topple the regime and bring them 
to power. 

Then on September 12, 1992 Abimael Guzmdn was captured in Lima, along with two other 
members of Sendero’s Central Committee. Using information gathered from Guzmdn’s house, 
police managed to arrest another 1,000 suspected Senderistas within a few weeks, including 12 
of the 19 central committee members. Over the course of the next three months, there was little 
decline in the number of Sendero attacks. However, the number of deaths dropped by about 25 
percent, and Sendero’s calls for an armed strike prior to the November 22 elections and for a 
boycott of the elections themselves were largely ignored (McClintock, 1993: 117). The threat 
of a Sendero victory, which had been growing ominously when the year began, appeared to be 
waning substantially by the end of 1992. 


Conclusions 

Whether the autogolpe and the capture of Guzmdn will have any effect on anti-drug efforts 
remains to be seen. Certainly, to date there is no compelling evidence of a decline in coca 
production or of an increase in interdiction. The capture of Guzmdn and others in the leadership 
of Sendero Luminoso severely diminishes the ability of that organization to pose a challenge to 
the Peruvian government. On the other hand, the autogolpe and the failed counter-coup in 
November of 1992 point to the continued institutional instability of the Peruvian government at 
a time when more than a decade of economic disintegration has left its legitimacy in the eyes of 
the Peruvian people extremely fragile. Nor has the coup done anything to enhance to 
government’s ability to elicit international support for its economic recovery efforts or for its 
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anti-drug programs. However, even if anti-drug assistance is forthcoming from the international 
community, the question remains whether it will be sufficient or, more importantly, whether it 
will be applied in a strategy that has a reasonable chance of inducing coca growers to shift to 
other occupations. 

U.S.-backed coca eradication and interdiction efforts have had only marginal effects at best 
on the level of coca production in Peru. We have discussed a number of reasons for their failure, 
not the least of which is the rather minimal amount of resources devoted to eradicating the 
Peruvian coca market compared to the size of that market, as measured by the number of 
hectares of coca under cultivation, the number of peasant families involved in the market directly 
and indirectly, and the volume of the income flows generated by the market. Crop substitution 
programs have not been funded at a level that allows them to reach any more than a small 
fraction of the 60,000-300,000 peasants engaged in coca cultivation. Nor can they offer to any 
one grower economic incentives in amounts sufficient to induce that client to switch from an 
illegal crop that earns them between $8,000 and $50,000 per year to legal crops that earn them 
only a fraction of that sum."* The influence that the tens of millions of dollars devoted to crop 
substitution can have on the several hundred thousand Peruvian families involved in the coca 
economy is simply overwhelmed by the billions of dollars annually that the coca trade makes 
available to these same families. Thus, crop substitution programs have failed to alter the 
behavior of peasant cultivators. 

Likewise, crop eradication programs have had little effect on the behavior of peasant 
cultivators in the aggregate. Crop eradication directly affects the income earning potential of the 
coca cultivator. However, these programs are not funded at a level that permits the Peruvian 
government to destroy coca fields even at a rate that exceeds the rate at which new fields are 
planted. Anti-drug programs have managed to destroy 20-30,000 hectares of coca plants out of 
an estimated 150-300,000 hectares under cultivation. The amount of new land brought under 
cultivation in coca has been estimated to be more than twice the number of hectares destroyed 
by the government in its most successful year. 

Interdiction efforts appear to have had little impact on the supply of coca leaf entering the 
cocaine pipeline at the Peruvian end. The amount of resources (human, material and monetary) 
devoted to interdiction efforts is simply overwhelmed by the resources at the disposal of the coca 
traffickers. Moreover, the ease with which trafficking operations can adapt to the loss of any one 
transit node, such as an airfield, makes successful interdiction difficult short of a far more 
pervasive tracking and enforcement effort. 

Finally, the crucial aspect of anti-drug efforts in Peru is the impact that they have on popular 
support for the regime. The greatest danger of anti-drug efforts has been that they generate 
resentment on the part of peasants who view the government as having never done anything to 
improve their marginal economic conditions. Indeed, their primary experience with government 
authority occurs in the form of government agents attacking the one enterprise that has offered 
them an opportunity to enjoy a small measure of prosperity and security from subsistence crisis. 
Sendero Luminoso has effectively exploited this popular resentment directed against anti-drug 
efforts. 

Whether the capture of Abimael Guzmdn and many of Sendero’s other leaders will diminish 
Sendero’s continued ability to exploit this resentment remains to be seen. Certainly, Sendero’s 
Capacity to pose a threat to the continued existence of the Peruvian government has been severely 
diminished. However, Sendero Luminoso is unusual among contemporary guerrilla movements 
in its origins, leadership, and organizational structure, and these features give it a greater 
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capacity to survive the loss of its top leader than would be the case with most insurgencies."” 
It did not emerge as the armed wing of a broad-based grass-roots opposition movement. Rather 
it Owes its origins to Guzmdn and other intellectuals and their students at the University of 
Huamanga. Those leaders have built its organization and directed its operations strictly from the 
top down. Its tight cell-based structure and rigorous discipline renders its units in the field 
relatively self-sufficient as far as providing for their own survival is concerned. But at the same 
time, they are strictly obedient to the operational directives of their superiors in the organization. 
The extensive base that Sendero has established in the Huallaga Valley is not likely to simply 
dissolve with the arrest of Guzman. Units there are perfectly capable of continuing their 
operations at least to the point of generating the revenues from the coca trade that will sustain 
Sendero as an insurgent organization. What may happen is that, with the core leadership 
decimated, centrifugal tendencies within the organization may result in the insurgency 
decomposing into three relatively autonomous regional insurgencies: one in Lima, one in the 
Huallaga Valley, and one in the original base in Ayacucho. As such, the threat they pose to the 
Peruvian government’s continued existence will be severely diminished. However, their 
operational capacity to thwart anti-drug efforts in the Huallaga Valley may not subside 
substantially. 

Ultimately, the success or failure of anti-drug programs will be a function of how effectively 
they shift the parameters of peasant decision making to favor the cultivation of legal crops and 
the withholding of support from Sendero Luminoso. The only way to induce farmers to shift to 
legal crops is either to decrease the price that farmers receive for coca or increase the probability 
of apprehension and punishment for growing coca. Both strategies undermine support for the 
incumbent regime and are too easily reversed by the insurgent violence of Sendero and the 
economic power of the cocaine cartels. Edmundo Morales (1990) has suggested that it would be 
cheaper in the long run for the governments of the U.S. and Peru simply to legalize coca 
cultivation, under government regulation, and buy up all of the leaf that is produced legally. 
Some portion of it could be used for the production of legal pharmaceuticals and the remainder 
would at least not find its way into the illegal market. The logic of peasant decision making 
implies that they would accept a smaller income in a legal market than they can earn currently 
in the illegal market because a legal market for coca would be free of the threat of violent 
sanctions that characterize the illegal market. More importantly, this approach to eradicating 
supply at the source would not involve the Peruvian government in violent confrontations with 
its own citizenry that undermine their loyalty to the regime and create a political opening that 
an insurgency such as Sendero Luminoso can exploit. In the final analysis, any lasting decline 
in the price of coca leaf can only be achieved by reducing demand in the consumer countries. 
But to date the governments there (especially the U.S.) seem more willing to spend money 
disrupting the lives and livelihood of Peruvian and Bolivian peasants than they are willing to 
expend the resources necessary to achieve short term declines in demand for cocaine (through 
law enforcement) or long term declines in demand (through education). 
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ENDNOTES 
This paper is a substantially revised, expanded, and updated version of an earlier paper by 
the same authors entitled “Guerrillas, Drugs, and Peasants: The Political Economy of 
Peasant Coca Cultivation Amid Insurgency in Peru", presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
International Studies Association-South, (November 1-3, 1991), Washington, D.C. 
For discussions on U.S. anti-drug policy, see Mabry (1989), Perl (1989; 1992), Bagley 
(1992). 


On the Colombian cartels, see Lee (1991: 278-281; 1989a: ch. 3), Andreas and Sharpe, 
(1992: 78-9), MacDonald (1989: ch. 2), Craig (1987: 21-33), and Bagley (1988). On the 
political economy of coca and cocaine in Bolivia, see Andreas and Sharpe (1992:75-7), 
Léons (1993), Craig (1988: 3-11), Healy (1991), Burke (1991). 


On the economics of coca cultivation for peasant farmers, see Craig (1987), Léons (1993), 
Morales (1989: ch. 4; 1990), Lee (1989b: 60-63). On the agronomy of coca cultivation, see 
Morales (1989: ch 3), Lee (1989a: ch. I). 


The $1 billion figure is widely cited. Gonzales (1992: 120) and McClintock (1989: 129) cite 
the more recent figure of $1.2 billion annually. 


On Garcia’s policies and their impact on the Peruvian economy, see Werlich (1991; 1988) 
and Crabtree (1992) among others. 


See Morales (1989: ch. 3) and Lee (1989: ch. I) on the development of the Huallaga Valley 
and the agronomy of coca cultivation. 


We can infer that the evidentiary basis of the latter category is suspect in a majority of those 
so Classified, since the number of victims classified as "subversives" in a 1989 government 
report is over 8,000, which approaches or exceeds most estimates of the total number of 
guerrilla fighters under arms at any given time. The Bernales Commission (1992) is widely 
cited as a source on the death toll in the war. See Americas Watch (1992) for an analysis 
of the Commission’s reporting system and Americas Watch’s own estimates of the death toll 
in Peru. The works of William Hazleton and Sandra Woy-Hazleton (1988; 1992) present 
well-documented analyses of the extent and implications of the violence in Peru, as does 
Gordon McCormick’s (1992) recent work on the changing focus of Sendero violence from 
the countryside to the cities. 


The figures on "landing fees" are from Palmer (1992: 69-70). The figure on the estimate 
revenues Sendero generates from these operations is from US-GAO (1991: 24). Gonzales 
(1992: 121) estimates Sendero’s revenues at $20-100 million per year. See also Tarazona- 
Sevillano (1990: 119-22) on the benefits that Sendero derives from the coca trade. Tarazona- 
Sevillano (1990: 119) quotes a Peruvian Ministry of Interior official on the number of 
Clandestine airstrips in Peru, but acknowledges that certainly there are more than this 
number. 
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Because coca leaves have been consumed for centuries in the Andes, there has always been 
a legal market in coca leaves. Until 1978, coca growers could register with the government 
and grow coca legally. Any coca planted since 1978 is by definition illegal (Lee, 1989: 80). 


Lee (1989: 78-86) discusses extensively what the coca economy has meant to the peasants 
of the Huallaga Valley. He also discusses the emergence, at the grass roots level, of what 
he terms a "coca lobby” and its efforts to persuade government officials to refrain from crop 
eradication efforts. 


Edmundo Morales (1989) presents compelling and extensive anecdotal evidence, based on 
his own field research, of police corruption of these and other forms. 


Lee (1989: 175-7) and Morales (1989; 1990) both question, quite plausibly, the extent if not 
the very existence of any connection between Sendero and the coca trade. 


See Melvin Levitsky (1989). Hearings Before the Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigation of the Committee on Governmental Affairs of the United States Senate. 
101 Congress, September 26-29 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office), p. 
170. 


McCormick (1992) presents an especially rigorous analysis of Sendero’s strategic progression 
taking the war from the countryside to the cities. He also points out the vulnerability of 
Lima, and with it the incumbent regime, to disruption of normal activities with attacks on 
a few key infrastructure targets, most of which had become by 1992 vulnerable because of 
Sendero’s expanded range of operational capabilities. 


See McClintock (1993) for an analysis of the events leading up to the autogolpe. 


The earnings estimates are from McClintock (1988: 129). 


On the origins and organizational structure of Sendero, see Gorriti (1990), Tarazona- 
Sevillano (1992; 1990), Marks (1992), Dietz (1990), Harding (1987), McCormick (1990). 
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TV news stories; supporters of either party, on the other hand, were not swayed merely by the 
facial displays (Sullivan and Masters, 1993). 


Studies of the emotional responses to leaders can also explore more precisely the 
difference between habitual television watchers and other citizens. In an experiment during the 
1992 election campaign, for example, viewers differed significantly in the extent to which Ross 
Perot elicited the positive (or "warm") emotions known to be associated with favorable attitudes 
to a leader. Perot's nonverbal behavior was particularly effective for men who were not 


committed to either political party and who watched television frequently; women, partisan 


men, and those who did not watch television were not as likely to respond emotionally to the 
sight of Perot (Dragseth, 1993). 


These effects of television are complex because the human brain simultaneously processes 
visual images, matches the image with emotionally evocative memories or established attitudes, 
and integrates the perceived stimulus with the verbal message and contextual information. 
Because these processes are highly variable, viewers differ in how they respond to the same 
situation. Personality, gender, and ethnicity have all been found to have predictable effects, 
although each seems to influence a different component of the experience of watching a leader. 
To understand how such factors influence the subtle interactions between the images of leaders 
and the viewers’ emotions and political attitudes, it is necessary to transform our model of 
political psychology. 


In 1992, for example, emotional responses to the happy/reassurance displays of Bush, 
Quayle, and Buchannan -- the three most ideological Republican leaders -- are difficult to 
explain from the perspective of conventional theories. When watching these leaders, party 
identification has the opposite effect on the episodic emotions of men and women. Republican 
women feel more warmth when they see happy/reassuring excerpts of Bush, Quayle or 
Buchannan than do Democratic women; in contrast, Republican men report Jess warmth than 
Democratic men (see below, Figure 2). While a statistical analysis reveals that neither party 
identification nor gender by itself has a significant relationship to emotional arousal, the 
interaction of these two variables is highly significant. 


Conventional stimulus response models have led political scientists to view such factors as 
gender or party identification as variables whose effects are additive. Findings like those just 
mentioned suggest that some voters may integrate information in entirely different ways, so that 
frequency of watching television or gender can modify the intensity and even the valence of 
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emotional reactions. In the reactions to Quayle’s happy/reassuring excerpt, for example, 
Democratic women expressed counter-empathy, feeling more anger and fear (rather than the 
usual positive affect) when seeing his facial displays of happiness. 


It is impossible to understand such phenomena without reference to the functional 
organization the human brain. In recent years, neuroscientists have discovered that the central 
nervous system has a modular structure, in which localized neuronal assemblies process distinct 
cues in each sensory modality. Because multiple features of a stimulus are processed 
simultaneously, the brain is seen as a parallel distributed processing system. Often described as 
"connectionism," this approach paradoxically emphasizes the way global patterns of response 
emerge from localized events. In this process, the activation of the limbic system, producing 
episodic emotional arousal, plays a central role in associative learning and memory. 


This new model of the brain makes it possible to discover quite precisely how episodic 
emotional responses to images of leaders contribute to attitude change. Careful analysis of our 
experimental studies reveal that whereas partisan attachments have a direct effect on emotions, 
those who watch television frequently differ primarily in their perceptions of leaders. 
Perceptions, in turn, influence emotions and attitudes. These experiments have also shown 
how the announcer’s commentary and other features of television newscasts can shape 
perceptions, emotional responses, and attitudes. As a result, the effects of television are often 
hidden or indirect, failing to appear in public opinion polls or other conventional methods of 
analysis by journalists and social scientists. 


Cognitive Neuroscience and Emotion: From the Tabula Rasa to the Self- 
Organizing Brain 


Cognitive neuroscience has revolutionized our knowledge of the way the brain perceives 
and reacts to social stimuli (for recent surveys, see Gazzaniga, 1985, 1988; Johnson, 1991; 
Kosslyn and Koenig, 1992). In place of the tabula rasa model of the brain inherited from 


Locke, neuroscientific research has revealed a modular structure in which specific functional 


processes are highly localized, giving rise to a parallel distributed processing system in which 
responses are integrated by the emotional centers of the brain (notably the amygdala and 
hippocampus). In place of the search for causal relations between stimulus and response, 
neuroscientists now focus on the brain as a continuously active system of enormous complexity. 
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There can be little doubt that the human brain, like that of other mammals, has a modular 
architecture. Hierarchical structures provide simultaneous parallel processing of visual cues 
(shape, color, motion, spatial location, etc.), auditory cues (pitch, rhythm, phonemic contrast, 
etc.) and other sensory modalities. When stimuli have sufficient functional importance to the 
organism, evolutionary processes have resulted in specialized neuronal assemblies which 
respond to defined cues. Specific pathways have been isolated, enabling the definition of the 
way that information from the environment is processed by the central nervous system (e.g., 
Kosslyn and Koenig, 1992: Figure 3.3). Far from being a blank slate, therefore, the brain has 
inherited the capacity to perceive and process environmental cues, including most particularly the 
perception of other members of the species. 


These pathways are linked to the emotional centers of the brain -- the amygdala, 
hippocampus, and related structures forming the limbic system (McLean, 1992). What has 
traditionally been understood as positive and negative reinforcement can now be analyzed as the 
differential activation of distinct neuronal pathways and structures. As Grey (1987) has 
suggested, there is a "Behavioral Activation System" -- associated with positive affect (the 
dimension of mood ranging from hope to depression) -- integrating a different series of 
structures from the "Behavioral Inhibition System" entailed in responding novelty and threat, 
generating emotions of anxiety and nervousness. The relevance of these two emotional systems 
to political psychology has been empirically demonstrated on numerous occasions (Abelson, et 
al., 1982; Marcus, 1988; Marcus and MacKeuen, 1993). 


These findings of cognitive neuroscience are particularly relevant to the way citizens 
respond to leaders because, as Rolls (1989) has estimated, approximately 10% of the neurons in 
the inferior temporal lobe are functionally specific to visual processing of faces. Facial 


recognition seems to be based on "sparse population coding" -- i.e., a small number of neurons 
which respond in a particular manner to each known face (Young and Yamane, 1992). Other 
neurons in the inferior temporal lobe seem specialized in response to dynamic facial cues such as 
the upward movement of the head (Rolls, 1987, 1989). Since damage to the temporal lobes has 
been associated with deficits in social behavior (Kling, 1986, 1987), it is plausible to assume 
that, in some cases, modules or localized structures may be responsible for quite specific deficits 


in responses to conspecifics. 
Understanding the brain as a modular structure means -- paradoxically enough -- that 
perception and cognition entail distributed networks which cannot be entirely reduced to localized 


events (e.g., Skarda and Freeman, 1990).1 The traditional "stimulus-response” model of the 
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brain, based on the metaphor of classical Newtonian physics (Peters and Taijfel, 1972), has 
therefore been replaced by a radically new approach in which the central nervous system actively 
changes the stimuli to which it responds: 


The idea that perception ... is caused by the stimulus or can be explained as the sum of 
responses to stimuli, is no longer acceptable. Our model tells us that perceptual 
processing is not a passive process of reaction, like a reflex, in which whatever hits the 
receptors is registered inside the brain. Perception does not begin with causal impact on 
receptors; it begins within the organism with internally generated (self-organized) neural 
activity that, by re-afference, lays the ground for processing of future input. In the 
absence of such activity, receptor stimulation does not lead to any observable changes in 
the cortex. It is the brain itself that creates the conditions for perceptual processing by 
generating activity patterns that determine what receptor activity will be accepted and 
processed. Perception is a self-organized dynamic process of interchange inaugurated by 
the brain in which the brain fails to respond to irrelevant input, opens itself to the input it 
accepts, reorganizes itself, and then reaches out to change its input. (Skarda and 
Freeman, 1990: 279). 


This view explains how prior experience can change sensory perceptions by conceptualizing the 
brain as a nonlinear dynamical system, using deterministic "chaos theory" instead of 
conventional linear equations or algorithms as a mathematical model (Gleick, 1987; Ruelle, 
1991). 


In this view, a stable perception or attitude is an emergent "global activity pattern” in the 


brain that can be modelled mathematically as a "basin of attraction" or "strange attractor."2 


Although this approach provides a neurological foundation for the concept of the "schema" now 
widely accepted in political psychology (e.g., Abelson, 19 ), it suggests two critical 
modifications in the usual view of human cognition. First, it is unwarranted to assume that 
conscious or verbal expressions provide an exhaustive measure of the memories and feelings 
associated with any given perception or attitude; visual images, for example, may play an 
important role in the schema of the "schema" of a political party (see the case described in the 
Appendix). Much of our learning is unconscious or preconscious -- and such learning may 
reflect elements of the "basic of attraction" of great political relevance. 


Secondly, it is essential to abandon the conventional dichotomy between emotion and 
cognition. In mammalian brains, the limbic system -- the neuronal structures associated with 
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emotion -- plays a critical role in formatting and reshaping the distributed patterns which 
correspond to what political psychologists have called a schema or attitude (McLean, 1992). 
Without the links between the cortex and the hippocampus, amygdala, and other structures 
modulating emotional arousal, associative learning and memory are destroyed (Mishkin and 
Appenzeller, 1987; Squire and Zola-Morgan, 1990). Emotion is thus particularly important in 
the establishment or transformation of the network of neuronal activity or "neuronal cell 
assembly” which is bound together in a stable perception or attitude (cf. Skarda and Freeman, 
1990, Marcus, 1988 and this conference). 


Since the brain is constantly active, the specific pattern of parallel distributed processing 
associated with any given stimulus thus depends on emotion. But emotional arousal in turn 
depends on the way that parallel distributed processing networks have been shaped and stabilized 
through the organism's development and life history. Because the same stimulus can even elicit 
different emotions in the left and right hemispheres of a single person, as has been shown with a 
split-brain patient (Gazzaniga, 1985: 74-75), the modular, self-organizing, and dynamic model 
of the central nervous system forces us to see the perception and response to given environmental 
stimuli as far more variable than was the case for traditional behaviorist psychology. 


Variability in patterns of distributed processing can be illustrated by the way both normal 
and impaired individuals respond to the faces of political leaders. Many neuroscientists have 
included this stimulus in their analysis of such phenomena as selective impairments in knowledge 
of living things and prosopagnosia. In fact, images of leaders are valuable target stimuli in 
cognitive neuroscience for at least three reasons. First, both recognition of familiar individuals 
and differential response to facial displays are characteristic of nonhuman primates as well as 
humans; such stimuli are meaningful social cues whose evolutionary history can explain the 


existence of localized modules, such as those in the inferior temporal lobes for facial recognition 


and display cues. Second, among primates as well as humans, leaders are attention-binding to 
others in the group (Chance, 1976). When studying human responses, therefore, videotapes of 
national political leaders are more likely than other stimulus figures to be known, and thereby to 
elicit meaningful emotional and cognitive responses that are comparable in normal or cognitively 
impaired subjects (for a review, see Masters, 1989a: ch. 2). 


The latter point deserves emphasis. Much experimental work in cognitive neuroscience 
has utilized stimuli that are to some degree artificial. Without questioning the need for such 
studies, they are not likely to generate responses that have meaning for human subjects. If 
perception actively self-organizes the chaotic processes of the brain, in which memory, 
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associative learning, and emotion are integrated, then some integrative cortical phenomena may 
only be present in such naturalistic phenomena as the response to a known person. The face of a 
political leader like the President of the United States is likely to be recognized by most 
individuals and to elicit the combinations of emotion and cognition typical in human social 
interactions. More to the point, since reactions to a leader depend on the viewer's prior attitudes, 
the leader's verbal or nonverbal behavior, and the social context, pictures or videotapes of 
leaders are excellent stimuli in studies of the way the brain integrates diverse cues and cognitive 


functions. 


Research over the last decade has shown the feasibility and utility of detailed studies of 
responses to the faces of leaders, applying techniques from human ethology and social 


psychology to basic theoretical problems in neuroscience. The results call into question both the 


extreme version of localization associated with some expositions of the "connectionist" model of 
the brain (Allman, 1992), and those holistic models of the brain in which localized deficits are 
dismissed as an explanation impairment (Farah, in press). That cortical processing varies in its 
localization can be shown through responses to pictures of leaders by some brain damaged 
patients (see Appendix) as well as by experimental work with groups of normal subjects. It 
follows that new models of cognitive processing are needed to study how television influences 
the citizens of a contemporary society. 


A Neuroscientific Model of Viewers' Responses to Leaders 


According to the stimulus-response models long dominant in American psychology, 
because the brain has been viewed as a "black box," research focused on the correlations (and 
inferred causal role) of specific stimuli or characteristics of the subject. Contemporary cognitive 
neuroscience requires a new model of information processing, in which both distinct features of 
the stimulus and the attributes or attitudes of the viewer can be reorganized in diverse ways. Not 
only does this entail a change in the basic paradigms underlying our explanations of behavior, 
but as we shall see, it may require rather different statistical techniques than those conventionally 
used in the social sciences. 


As applied to the way citizens respond to leaders, this new approach to political 
psychology must begin by specifying the sequence of relationships as individuals perceive 
relevant events and leaders. First, the characteristics of the stimulus situation presented to the 
viewer need to be defined quite precisely. For example, images of a leader elicit predictable 
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emotional responses in the viewer that depend on the leader's nonverbal displays (Lanzetta, et 
al., 1985). For a single excerpt of a leader, however, both changes in that individual's political 
status (Masters and Carlotti, in press) and the channels of communication -- e.g., image only, 
sound only, sound plus image -- presented to the viewer (Masters, et al., 1986) can modify the 
effect of the stimulus. These effects can differ from one leader to another as a result of individual 
variations in performance style or facial configuration (e.g., Sullivan and Masters, 1988). Such 
effects can also be modified if the image is seen in a competitive social context -- as when rivals 
are shown during a political campaign (McHugo, et al., 1985; McHugo, Lanzetta, and Bush, 
1991). Finally, viewers’ perceptions and emotions are modified by the way television 
commentators explain or "frame" the events shown on TV (Newton, et al., 1987). 


Second, characteristics of viewers, such as personality, gender, social class, ethnicity, or 
other attributes that vary within population, often influence perceptions and responses to a 
televised event (Masters, 1991). These factors may be understood as predictable ways in which 
associative learning and memory predispose classes of viewers to integrate their emotional and 
cognitive responses to sensory cues. For example, there is considerable evidence that men and 
women differ in the overall patterns of emotional and cognitive processing (Kimura, 1992). 
When viewers see leaders, however, gender differences need to be distinguished from the effects 
of personality (Clancy, 1992) or nationality (Warnecke, Masters, and Kempter, 1992). 


Third, individual political attitudes -- patterns of emotion and cognition that vary within 
each viewer as the result of prior experience and on-going information processing -- influence the 
episodic emotions elicited by leaders (Lanzetta, et al., 1985; McHugo, Lanzetta, and Bush, 1991; 
Masters and Sullivan, 1993). Within a given category of viewers, such differences in attitude 
may be associated with diverse patterns of perception, emotion, and attitude change. For 
example, as data from a 1992 study confirm (see below), statistically significant interactions 
between the variables of gender and partisanship have often been found when studying 
responses to leaders’ nonverbal displays (see also Masters, 1989b; Masters and Carlotti, in 
press). 


Fourth, the hierarchical structure of the brain requires a careful distinction between 
perceptions (or descriptions) of events, episodic emotional responses, and changes in attitude. 
Independent variables that influence the way viewers respond to leaders may impinge on any one 
of these levels. Although perceptions strongly influence emotions, and emotional responses 


influence attitudes, the process need not be linear. Hence, as we will see, the experience of 


watching TV frequently during a campaign seems to influence perceptions of displays (which in 
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turn elicit episodic emotions), whereas political attitudes sometimes have direct effects on 
emotion without influencing perception. Indeed, the mere exposure to a leader can enhance 
attitude change by direct reinforcement as well as by processes mediated by emotional arousal. 


To depict a process of this complexity, a visual model illustrating the potential causal 


pathways is highly useful (Figure 1). Each vertical column lists factors that have been found to 


influence viewers in experiments over the last decade. Bold arrows reflect what have appeared to 
be the most powerful and consistent relationships, while thinner arrows indicate linkages that 
have been found to be statistically significant in one or more studies. Although the list of 
variables at each of the four stages of emotional and cognitive processing is doubtless 
incomplete, the overall model shows the complexity required if the perspective of cognitive 
neuroscience is to replace conventional approaches in political psychology. 


To explore a system of the complexity outlined in Figure 1, new approaches of statistical 
analysis are also needed (Skarda and Freeman, 1990: 281-82). In earlier studies, the effects of a 
number of variables were measured by conventional multiple regression techniques. As many 
critics noted, this method may be unreliable whenever the association among independent 
variables creates multicollinearity; even more serious, however, such regression models assume 
that each independent variable is a vector that influences individual behavioral responses in an 
additive manner. Although cognitive neuroscientists have found such a model effective when 
analyzing a single functional structure in the brain, such as the motor coordination of the hand 
(Georgopolis, Schwartz, and Kettner, 1986), it is not adequate for "globally distributed patterned 
activity” across the entire brain. Since many relationships are interactive rather than additive, 
multivariate linear models may obscure more than they reveal. 


In the section that follows, I will explore a rather different analytical strategy than has 
hitherto been used by social scientists. Stepwise regression has been used to isolate the variables 
that are significantly associated with effects at each of the three major dependent variables in 
Figure 1 (perception, emotional response, and attitude). Once these variables have been 
identified, analysis of variance (ANOVA) is used to explore how the independent variables 
influence this dependent variable. As a result, it is possible to suggest complex interactions 
which are averaged out of conventional linear models, and in the process to explain far more of 
the variance than has been customary in political psychology. 
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The Structure of Emotional and Cognitive Responses to Leaders 


Data from experimental studies over the last decade provide evidence for the complex 
structure of emotional and cognitive response depicted in Figure 1. Although nonverbal displays 
of happiness/reassurance, anger/threat, and fear/evasion are readily distinguished by viewers 


(Lanzetta, et al., 1985), in some cases prior attitudes toward the leader have a significant impact 


on perceived intensity. Depending on attributes of both the viewer and the politician observed, 
such cognitive information as the viewer's party allegiance, assessment of the leader, and habits 
of TV watching are integrated with emotional reactions to specific displays (Masters, 1991; 
Masters and Sullivan, 1993). In turn, these episodic emotional responses while watching leaders 
are associated with the attitude changes that can be produced by TV appearances in contemporary 
political campaigns (e.g., Sullivan and Masters, 1988, 1993). 


In the experimental paradigm used for these studies, viewers’ verbal descriptions of a 
neutral and a happy/reassuring display were recorded on four 0-6 scales (leader was happy, 
strong, angry and fearful). Prior studies show that these descriptive reports discriminate 
accurately between displays (Masters, et al., 1986), though in some contexts the level of scale 
ratings is influenced by the viewers’ political attitudes. Episodic emotion while watching the 
excerpts was measured by verbal self-reports on similar 0-6 scales that have been validated by 
psychophysiological measures (McHugo, et al., 1985; McHugo, Lanzetta, and Bush, 1991). 
Based on these measures, it is possible to compute a net score, subtracting the two "negative" or 
agonic scales (angry and fearful) from the two "positive" or hedonic ones. The resulting 
measure ("net warmth") provides an overall assessment of emotional response that reflects the 
simultaneous activation of the two major limbic systems described above; a similar net score can 
be computed for descriptive ratings. Before the experiment, viewers’ attitudes to each leader 
were measured on a 0-100 "thermometer" scale which has often been used as a summary 
measure of voter support (e.g., Abelson, et al., 1982); the same scales were then given to 
subjects at the end of each study, after excerpts of all candidates had been seen. 


Given the complex system portrayed in Figure 1, it is necessary to analyze each step of 
information processing carefully in order to discover which functional categories are related to 
each other. The remarks of two well-known neuroscientists concerning the classic connectionist 
diagram of the visual cortex apply as well to Figure 1 in this paper: “There are three important 
features of the diagram that are worth noting now. First, it is orderly; everything is not 
connected to everything else. Second, there is a large amount of serial processing; in many 
cases, areas receive input from lower areas only via intermediate areas. Third, the lines 
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connecting the areas do not have arrow heads. The reason for this is that virtually every area that 
sends information downstream to another area also receives information from that area" (Kosslyn 
and Koenig, 1992: 59-60). 


To explore such a complex system, it is necessary to begin with data combining numerous 
experimental studies. No single stimulus can be used to define the basic system because leaders 
vary so much in their performance -- and because other features such as their status, the political 
context, and the character of the image can influence the interaction of variables. As a result, 
findings that occur for one leader in a particular study could reflect a particularity of the specific 
instance. For example, across five experimental studies, responses to the neutral display of each 
leader are subtracted from responses to that leader's display of happiness/reassurance to provide 
a measure of the happy/reassuring display that controls for constants associated with other 
features of the leader and his face. When these scores were averaged for entire samples, to 
control for variability in the viewer, the difference in descriptive scores (measuring perceived 
intensity of the happy/reassuring behavior) is highly correlated (r = .90) with viewers' self- 
reported positive emotion elicited by the happy/reassurance cues (Masters, 1990: Figure 1). In 
other words, controlling for responses to the neutral image of a leader, descriptions of the 
intensity of a leader's happy/reassuring display behavior are very closely associated with 
increased feelings of happiness and comfort. 


It should not, of course, be surprising to realize that perceptions of nonverbal display 
behavior are closely related to emotional responses: the sites in the inferior temporal lobes that 
process the visual images of facial display are located near the limbic system, and the perception, 
production, and emotional response to facial expressions are closely related (Schwartz, et al., 
1976). Hence there is good reason to postulate a strong link between the boxes marked 


Description and Emotional Response in Figure 1. 


To explore the other relationships in Figure 1, I will begin from an analysis of a data 
combining responses to the Republican and Democratic presidential candidates in experiments 
during the 1984, 1988, and 1992 elections. Use of this combined dataset controls for the 
personal display behavior of the candidates of each party (Reagan and Bush compared to 
Mondale, Dukakis, and Clinton), the success of the leader and his party (these campaigns include 
victories for both parties -- and, for the one leader who ran twice, both a successful and an 
unsuccessful campaign), the status of the leader (all were known presidential candidates, and 
hence likely to evoke emotions and cognitions in viewers), and the circumstances of our own 
experimental studies (samples include both adults and College students at different times during 
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the election campaign and in different locations). Even more important, the combined dataset 
creates a sample of 263 males and 247 females, comparable in size to some national public 
opinion polls, thereby making it possible to do many statistical analyses that cannot be computed 
for a single experiment. 


The first task in assessing the system described in Figure 1 is to discover how variables 
are related to each other. To do so, stepwise regression equations were computed for three 
dependent variables that form a temporal sequence: viewer's descriptions of the display behavior, 
self-reported emotional responses during the excerpt, and post-test attitude (measuring the 
viewer's overall attitude to each leader after seeing a number of candidates on television). This 
sequence is derived from the experimental procedures: descriptions of each excerpt were 
recorded before self-reports of episodic emotion, and of course the post-test thermometer rating 
of attitude took place minutes after the subjects noted these descriptions and emotional 
responses.? These procedures in turn reflect neuroanatomic knowledge of real-time serial 
processing: the visual processing of nonverbal display behavior associated with perception 
occurs in the inferior temporal lobes and other sites before neuronal impulses reach the limbic 
system, and the emotional responses modulated by the limbic systems have a feedback effect on 
lasting attitudes. In analyzing dependent variables that form such a temporal sequence, for each 
stage it is necessary to include the prior steps in informational processing. In what follows, 
results are presented in reverse order, starting with the post-test thermometer ratings that measure 
the effects of watching leaders on viewers’ attitudes. 


Viewers’ post-test attitudes to the presidential candidates of each party, after watching 
excerpts of all candidates in the campaign, were analysed using the following as independent 
variables: the viewer's pre-test thermometer rating of the candidate, issue agreement with the 
candidate, rating of candidate's leadership ability, frequency of reading newspapers, frequency 
of watching TV, interest in election, ideology, party identification, partisan loyalty (strength of 
partisanship), description of the candidate's neutral display, emotional response to the neutral 
display, difference between the net description of the candidate's neutral and happy/reassuring 


displays, and the difference in the net warmth of emotional response to the two displays.4 Then 


the same procedure was repeated for self-reported emotional responses during each excerpt 
(dropping post-test thermometer from the equation since it could not have influenced emotional 
responses that had already taken place) and for viewers’ descriptions of each excerpt (dropping 
the viewer's emotional responses since they depend in part on perceptions of nonverbal 
behavior). 
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The stepwise regression equations show that only some variables are significantly 
correlated with responses at each level. They also reveal, however, that patterns of integration 
differ for males and females. In what follows, therefore, I will identify the linkages revealed by 
the step-wise regression equations. Then I will suggest some supplementary evidence of 
linkages based on analysis of variance, multiple regression equations for the same variables, or 
other statistical measures. For these results, relationships are only reported if they are 
statistically significant (usually p < .05, but in no case weaker than p < .10). 


Post-test attitudes toward leaders. The results for the stepwise regression analysis 
of post-test thermometer ratings of the both Democratic and Republican candidates in the three 
elections, computed separately for males and females, are summarized in Table 1. Across all 
campaigns, the main variable predicting post-test attitude -- not surprisingly -- is pre-test 


thermometer (r2 between .71 and .78). This finding is far from trivial: the experience of seeing 


a leader on television has a reinforcing effect, without reference to mediating cognitive or 
emotional variables. Politicians have good reason to seek to get television coverage. 


The second most important variable, as measured by standardized coefficient (and for three 
of the four equations, by order of stepwise entry) is emotional response to the neutral excerpt of 
the leader. This is true for both males and females when responding to leaders of both parties. 
Merely seeing a leader elicits feelings which have an independent effect on attitude. The 
emotions produced by happy/reassuring behavior, as measured by the difference in emotional 
response to the happy/reassuring and neutral excerpts, are the third most important variable for 
both male and female post-test attitudes to the Republican candidates, and the fourth variable 
influencing male attitudes to the Democratic candidates.5 Issue agreement is only significant for 
women's ratings of Democrats and men's ratings of Republicans -- and in each case, it is weaker 
than the emotional response variables. Apart from pre-test attitude, episodic emotions are thus 
the most important predictor of attitude after watching rival leaders on television. 


The four sets of stepwise regression analyses in Table 1 confirm earlier reports of multiple 
regression models on a candidate-by-candidate basis: controlling for the effect of pre-test attitude, 
self-reported emotional responses while watching the excerpts -- often, though not always, 
during the happy/reassuring display -- have consistently predicted changes in post-test attitude 
(Sullivan and Masters, 1988; Masters and Sullivan, 1993). In these earlier studies, while 
episodic emotions have almost always appeared in regression models for every leader in each 
experiment,® such factors as assessments of leadership, issue agreement, probability of voting, 
or frequency of watching television news (which represent the cognitive variables more typically 
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emphasized in political psychology) have not been consistently significant predictors of attitude 
change. Emotions while watching leaders thus influence attitude. But what contributes to these 
feeling in television viewers? 


Emotional Response. If episodic emotions while watching a leader on television can 
influence attitudes, what is it that influences the viewer's feelings? The stepwise regression 
equations that predict these emotional responses in experiments across all three election 
campaigns provide an important test of the model presented here. According to the conventional 
approach in political psychology, one would expect emotions during each excerpt to reflect 
cognitive variables. In contrast, the perspective of cognitive neuroscience suggests that, in 
addition to these factors, the perception of the leader's behavior (as measured by average 
descriptive ratings) should have a distinct contribution to the viewer's emotion. 


To assess this possibility, it is necessary to analyze separately the responses to a neutral 
excerpt of the candidate of each party (Table 2a) and those elicited by the leader's 
happy/reassuring display behavior. The latter is harder to measure because responses to the 
happy/reassuring excerpt combine effects of facial recognition -- as illustrated by watching a 
neutral excerpt -- and those due to the happy/reassuring cues themselves; since cognitive 
neuroscientists have shown that these features of a facial stimulus are processed by distinct 
neuronal ensembles (e.g., Rolls, 1989), the specific effect of the expressive display is best 
measured by using the difference in response to the two excerpts as the dependent variable (Table 
2b). 


Emotions During Neutral Displays Table 2a shows that, for both men and women when 
responding to neutral excerpts of either the Republican or the Democratic candidate in all three 
elections, the factor with the highest standardized coefficient influencing emotional response is 


the viewer's description of the excerpt (standardized coefficients ranging between .42 and .58). 


Although the order of entry in the stepwise process varies from one equation to another, in all 
four cases the pre-test thermometer is the second strongest predictor of emotional response 
(standardized coefficients ranging between .25 and .38) 


To be sure, for men and for women responding to the republican candidates, other 
cognitive variables enter the equations; indeed, for males watching Republicans, issue agreement 
is the first variable to be entered in the stepwise process. When all significant predictors have 
been accounted for, however, the perception of a leader's display behavior remains the most 
consistent variable influencing emotional responses (although, as is shown by analysis of 
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variance, the viewer's description often interacts with variables like the viewer's party identity, 
gender, and frequency of watching television news [Dragseth, 1993]). For both parties, the 


resulting regression equations explain over half of the variance (for female viewers responding to 
leaders of either party, 12 = .54; for males, 12 = .58 and 59). 


These findings confirm the political relevance of the neuroscientific evidence that facial 
images are processed by a pathway from the visual cortex through specialized sites in the inferior 
temporal lobes and thence to the limbic system, while parallel neuronal pathways link the 
associative memory centers of the neo-cortex with the limbic system (Mishkin and Appenzeller, 
1987). Such parallel processing is surely the reason for the very strong emotional responses to 
nonverbal cues even when viewers believe they are attending solely to the verbal message. It 
also suggests why psychophysiological responses to facial displays would be stronger in the 
image-only media condition (where no other input reaches the limbic system) than when the same 
images are seen with sound and image (McHugo, et al., 1985). Finally, these results help to 
explain why viewers with little or no political information are even more strongly influenced by 
facial displays than partisans (Sullivan and Masters, 1993): obviously those with strong party 
identification have emotional input influenced by verbal memory and cognitive processing in the 
neo-cortex which complements the direct responses to the facial cues themselves. 


Difference in Emotions during Happy/Reassuring and Neutral Displays. To assess the 
effect of leaders’ display behavior while controlling for emotional responses to the sight of their 
faces, it is necessary to study the difference between emotions felt during the neutral and 
happy/reassuring excerpts. In stepwise regression models, only one factor is consistently 
significant in predicting the added emotional response due to the happy/reassuring cues in the 
excerpt: the difference between the viewer's net description of the neutral and happy/reassuring 
displays (Table 2b). Only for women's responses to Democratic candidates are any cognitive 
variables significant -- and these have relatively minor effects.’ 


The reason for the apparently weak explanatory value of cognitive variables is probably 
two-fold. First, much of the variation in emotional response to a happy/reassuring cue depends 
on the specific leader and his mode of performing these expressive displays (Sullivan and 
Masters, 1988). Since the equations in Tables 1 through 3 combined different leaders, they 
average effects due to these differences in performance style. Second, many of the effects of 
attitude variables on emotion involve interactions between the display seen, the viewer's party or 
political attitudes, and such factors as gender and frequency of watching TV news (cf. Lanzetta, 
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et al., 1985; Masters and Carlotti, in press). As a result, the effects of independent variables on 
emotion often reflect nonlinear relationships that can only be revealed by analysis of variance. 


The finding that descriptive ratings are the most consistent factors influencing emotional 
responses to the display component of a televised excerpt is nonetheless of theoretical 
importance. The stepwise regressions confirm the view, derived from cognitive neuroscience, 
that the perception of cues has an independent role in modulating the viewer's emotions. But, as 
neuroscientists emphasize (e.g., Skarda and Freeman, 1990), it would be an error to assume 
that these perceptions are merely mechanical or reflexive responses to “objective” stimuli. 


Emotional responses to televised images of leaders are therefore influenced not only by 
how we perceive a nonverbal display, but by many other cognitive factors. This point is all the 
more telling since, as was noted above, if we control for the attitudes or characteristics of 
viewers, the correlation of the described difference between a leader's happy/reassuring display 
and that same individual's neutral excerpt with the corresponding differences in emotion, for 
leaders across five experimental studies, is .90. But how do viewers differ in the way they 
perceive leaders and their behavior? 


Descriptive Ratings. In these studies, the viewer's perceptions of displays are 
measured by the net descriptive ratings of each excerpt (ratings of how happy and comforting the 
leader seemed, minus how angry and fearful he was). 


Descriptions of Neutral Excerpts. In stepwise regression equations with descriptive 
ratings of the neutral display as the dependent variable, the most consistent and strongest 
predictive variable is the difference between the viewer's description of the neutral and 
happy/reassuring excerpts, which is negatively associated with descriptions of the neutral excerpt 
in all four equations (Table 3a). In contrast, while pre-test thermometer and assessed leadership 
are each significant in three of the four equations, these cognitive variables are relatively weaker 
as predictors of descriptive ratings of the neutral excerpts. 


This finding contradicts the predictions from the perspective of traditional learning theory, 
according to which responses to the sight of a known leader would be closely correlated with 
such factors as issue agreement or party identification. Instead, it would seem that the viewer's 
mode of describing expressive displays is itself a highly significant factor in rating the neutral 
excerpts. That this is not merely a question of conditioned learning when watching leaders is 


made more plausible by the negative relationship between descriptions of the happy/reassuring 
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cues and descriptions of a neutral excerpt: the more sensitive the viewer to displays of positive 
affect, the lower that viewer's ratings of a neutral excerpt. Moreover, if stepwise regression 
models are computed omitting the difference in the descriptive ratings of the two displays and 


using only cognitive variables as predictors, the amount of variance falls sharply (from 12 


between .26 to .45 tor2 =.15 or less). Such factors as party identification, ideology, frequency 
of watching television news, probability of voting, and issue agreement do not seem to have any 
significant influence on perceptions of neutral excepts of rival leaders. 


One possible explanation of this finding is that individuals often differ consistently in their 
sensitivity to nonverbal display behavior (e.g., Kagan, Reznick, and Snidman, 1987; Kagan, 
1988). When watching excerpts of political leaders, individual personality, as measured by the - 
Cloninger TPQ inventory, influences the viewer's descriptive ratings (Masters, 1991; Clancy, 
1992). Hence individual attributes like personality may be far more important than cognitive 
variables as a determinant of the way leaders’ nonverbal behavior is described -- and this factor 
may lead to hitherto explained differences in emotional response to the same events. 


Difference in the Descriptions of the Neutral and the Happy/Reassuring Excerpts. The 
parallel stepwise regression model, predicting viewers’ perception of the cues of happiness and 
reassurance (as measured by the difference in their ratings of the two excerpts) again show that 
sensitivity to display behavior is more important than the cognitive variables traditionally studied 
in political science. Here, it is the description of the neutral display that is negatively associated 
with descriptions of the happy/reassuring cues: not surprisingly, the more positive a viewer 
perceives the neutral image, the less that viewer is likely to rate additional positive cues in the 
happy/reassuring excerpt (Table 3b). While pretest thermometer is a significant predictor in 
three of the four equations -- females describing Republican candidates; males describing 
candidates of both parties -- cognitive variables are relatively weak in explaining the way 
happy/reassuring cues are described. Indeed, when stepwise regressions are computed without 
the description of the neutral excerpt as an independent variable, the variance explained dwindled 
almost to zero (r2 = .03 or less). 


A potentially relevant gender difference deserves mention. In males’ descriptions of 
happy/reassuring display cues, cognitive variables are more likely to be significant than in the 
descriptions by women. For Republican candidates, only pre-test thermometer influences 
women's descriptive ratings, while pretest thermometer, assessed leadership, and issue 
agreement have independent effects on male's descriptions. For Democratic candidates, male 
viewers’ descriptions are influenced by pretest thermometer as well as by the descriptions of the 
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neutral excerpts, whereas female descriptions of the happy/reassuring cues are only related to 
their ratings of neutral excerpts. 


This gender difference may be due to a greater sensitivity toward some expressive 
nonverbal cues on the part of females (e.g., Babchuk, et al., 1988). In responses to leaders, 
women who are critical or neutral toward a leader respond more negatively to that leader's 
displays of anger/threat than males, whereas women who are supporters are even more positive 
in their perceptions (Masters, 1989b; Masters and Carlotti, in press; cf. Figure 2 below). 
Individual differences in personality and gender may thus enter into responses to leaders at the 
level of perceptions rather than by directly influencing emotions or attitudes. 


These results confirm the political relevance of a model of leader-follower interaction based 


on cognitive neuroscientific findings. Different sets of cognitive and ascriptive variables seem to 


influence perceptions and emotional responses to leaders of each party by males or females, 
reflecting gender differences in the way the brain's parallel processing is integrated (Kimura and 
Hampton, 1990). Asa result, while the stepwise regression equations based on the combined 
dataset legitimate the model set forth above (Figure 1), they also point to the need for a more 
fine-grained mode of analysis. Since we know that nonlinear interactions between multiple 
variables often characterize emotional and cognitive responses, analysis of variance (ANOVA) 
techniques are often needed to unravel the interrelations among the variables thus far shown to be 
significant. Here, it is only possible to summarize briefly the range of results which illustrate the 
complexity of emotional response. 


Attributes of the Viewer. A number of variables which are overall characteristics of 
each viewer, based on socio-economic status or individual learning, seem to predict differences 
in the response pattern to images of leaders: 


«Party Identification In general, supporters perceive displays as more positive and 
respond with greater net warmth than critics (Lanzetta, et al., 1985; McHugo, et al., 1991). 
This variable can, however, interact with a number of factors, including frequency of watching 
TV news, partisan loyalty, gender, and the individual leader being seen (e.g., Figure 2). 


*Television . Viewers who watch television news more frequently often respond quite 


differently from those who do not, but typically this variable interacts with party identity, gender, 
and other variables (Dragseth, 1993). 
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*Political Sophistication. Viewers with weaker cognitive information seem to 
respond more strongly to nonverbal cues -- and to "framing" or verbal cueing by television 
commentators (Newton, et al., 1987). 


Type of Viewer. Some variables that influence response patterns are overall ascriptive 
or sociological characteristics of the viewer, while such factors as personality, gender, and 
ethnicity obviously influence patterns of associative learning and memory, these effects often 
emerge even when controlling for cognitive variables. With regard to gender, moreover, there 
are frequently highly significant interactive effects, in which the experience of watching leaders 
influences males and females in opposite directions. Such findings are highly persuasive 
grounds to abandon the traditional stimulus-response model in favor of the more complex 
approach depicted in Figure 1. 


*Gender Much evidence suggests that males and females differ in the way prior attitudes 
are integrated with the perceived intensity of nonverbal display behavior (Masters, 1989b; 
Masters and Carlotti, in press). Hence, in an experimental study of responses to President Bush, 
Vice-President Quayle, and Patrick Buchanan late in the 1992 campaign, Republican women and 
Democratic men responded more positively to happy/reassuring cues; conversely, it was 
Republican men and Democratic women who were the least likely to be responsive (Figure 2). 
While analysis of variance shows no main effects for either gender or party identification, the 
interaction of the two variables is statistically significant for all three leaders. Considering the 
levels of response, it appears that partisanship has stronger effects in enhancing the positive 
emotions of Republican women -- and reducing it among Democratic women; in contrast, party 
had less of an impact on males. 


These findings can best be explained as a consequence of a tendency to greater integration 
of cognitive and emotional cues among females. Gender-based neuroanatomical differences 


arising from hormonal environments during development (e.g., Kimura and Hampson, 1990) 


provide a plausible explanation of widely observed differences in male and female cognition 
(e.g., Gilligan, 1982). Our own studies have repeatedly found statistically significant gender 
effects, suggesting that males tend to process nonverbal displays and political information in 
parallel whereas cognitive and emotional cues are more fully integrated in women's responses 
(Masters, 1989b; Masters and Carlotti, in press). In some cases, as in the public attitudes 
generated by Anita Hill's charges against Judge Clarence Thomas, such differences in the way 
men and women react to the same situation may have enormous political consequences (Febeo, 
1993). 
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*Personality. Unlike gender, which can influence perceptions, emotional responses, or 
attitudes, personality factors seem to have their primary effect only on perceptions; controlling 
for the viewer's descriptions of a display, no residual effects of personality can be found in 
emotional response or attitude (Clancy, 1992). 


*Ethnic Group. While few studies provide a rigorous control for the viewer's ethnicity 
in response to the same set of displays, there is some preliminary evidence that cultural or ethnic 


background may influence emotional response even among viewers who describe display 


differences in the same way (Masters, 1991). 


Stimulus Features. In addition to the many variables associated with the viewer, the 
system of emotional response to leaders is of course also highly dependent on the stimuli 
communicated by the media. Among the factors studied to date are: 


¢ Leader's Performance Style. Displays that are more homogeneous or more intense 
elicit much stronger emotional responses than those which are blended or weak (Sullivan and 
Masters, 1988; McHugo, Lanzetta and Bush, 1992) 


*Type of Display. As predicted from studies of nonhuman primates, nonverbal 
behaviors of anger/threat and fear/evasion differ significantly from each other and from 
happy/reassuring displays (Masters, et al., 1986). Both descriptive ratings and emotional 
responses have the same structure in experiments in France and the United States (Masters and 
Sullivan, 1989). 


*Leader's Status . The dominance status of a leader influences the strength of the 
emotional responses elicited by the same videotape. Hence, when a leader loses power or 
declines in status, the net warmth of emotions elicited by a happy/reassuring display is also 
weakened. Interestingly enough, however, this effect interacts strongly with gender, since 
women integrate the display effects and status effects whereas the two factors are processed in 
parallel by males (Masters and Carlotti, in press). 


*Leader's Nationality. Some cues associated with leadership seem to be dependent on 


unconscious patterns of nonverbal behavior that vary from culture to culture. Hence, when a 
leader's nationality is not known, foreigners elicit more negative emotional responses and 
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judgments than images of unknown American politicians (Warnecke, Masters, and Kempter, 
1992). 


Political Context. In competitive contexts, such as electoral campaigns, prior 
attitudes toward the leader or identification with a political party interact significantly with the 
display seen or other variables, whereas when the same or similar excerpts of a single leader are 
seen alone, these cognitive factors are weaker. Hence the mere fact of political competition 
activates the partisan feelings and attitudes in the processing of both nonverbal and verbal 
information (McHugo, et al., 1985; McHugo, Lanzetta and Bush, 1991). 


*Production Norms. In our experiments, little work has been done on such features of 
the image as distance to camera (close ups versus long-shots), camera angle, setting, and other 
variables associated with the production of television news; on the contrary, most of our stimuli 
were standardized for these features as much as possible. Other researchers, however, have 
found highly significant effects from these cues (for a review, see Kepplinger, 1990). 


Summary and Policy Implications: 


The picture that arises from the foregoing analysis may seem at first highly confusing. On 
reflection, however, the main point is quite simple. Emotions matter greatly in human politics. 
To be sure, emotions interact with multiple variables in highly complex ways, making it difficult 
if not impossible to trace the exact effects without adopting a new framework of analysis derived 
from contemporary cognitive neuroscience. When we do so, it becomes apparent that many of 
the effects of televised images of leaders are emotionally mediated responses of which viewers 


are dimly if at all conscious. 


While these findings have theoretical relevance (cf. Masters, 1993),8 their practical 
implications for American politics are especially great. Because television has personalized 
politics, party attachments are weaker today than a generation ago. This is dangerous because, 
as our findings confirm, uncommitted voters are so much more susceptible to influence by 
emotional appeals or nonverbal cues that can be manipulated by media experts. To enhance the 
role of conscious evaluation of leaders in terms of their policies and parties (rather than easily 
manipulated cues), it is important to increase the linkage between powerful leaders and such 
cognitive factors as political party, ideology, and issues. 
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The experimental studies described above thus underline the widely shared fear that a 
politics of sound-bites and advertisements is more dangerous than longer interviews and debates 
between known leaders. In the television age, party responsibility may be far more important 


than ever: otherwise ambitious politicians can buy their way into media attention and manipulate 


popular feelings with superficial appeals. With the characteristics of emotional and cognitive 
response described above in mind, three reforms can be suggested that might minimize the 
dangers of emotion in the age of television. 


¢ First, our system needs a Leader of the Opposition. The party that does not control 
the White House should nominate its Presidential candidate two years before the next election: 
for example, the Republicans should nominate a standard-bearer during the 1994 Congressional 
campaign. This would give their candidate two years to establish a media presence. Since 
partisanship is to a great extent now incarnated by individual leaders, such a step would 
strengthen political attachments and thereby provide a measure of protection against the risks of 
a televised demagogue (who might sway the mass public with appeals that by-pass the 
institutional constraints of our system of checks and balances). 


¢ Second, once named, the Leader of the Opposition should engage the President in 
periodic debates. Such events will serve to focus the public attention on the substance of the 
political issues confronting the country. Unlike the carefully crafted advertisements -- or equally 
selective attention of TV newscasts, such debates would provide longer unprogrammed 
exposure to leaders. Even at the nonverbal level, such debates would provide opportunities for 
unconscious leakage of cues that give the citizen a broader picture of rival leaders. Such debates 
would also allow us to reduce the horse-race character of the lengthy primary campaigns, which 
are enormously costly and breed public skepticism (which in turn undermines party attachment 
and hence increases the reservoir of uncommitted viewers who are more easily manipulated by 
nonverbal cues). 


¢ Finally, our candidates need public access to television during shorter political 
campaigns (such as the three-week election periods in Europe). A politics of sound-bites and 
political advertisement provides many opportunities for the kinds of emotional appeals we have 
demonstrated in the laboratory. A system is needed to give each party's nominees equal 
opportunities to appear at length on TV. If such opportunities are limited to a brief campaign, 
the benefits of the privately funded media blitz could be minimized and candidates of both 
parties freed from the skyrocketing costs of media purchases. 
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The foregoing proposals will not receive universal assent. It is, however, neither possible 


nor necessary to show in more detail how such practical reforms might be justified by the 
theoretical and empirical research described above. For present purposes, it should be enough to 
have shown that the emotions of citizens matter. Moreover, it is hardly controversial to argue 
that such feelings interact with cognition and judgment in complex ways of which most of us are 
frequently unaware. An understanding of the way leaders elicit emotional responses from 
citizens has practical consequences for the political process. 


Over the next generation, cognitive neuroscience will continue to make great strides in 
revealing the way our brains actually work. Political psychology -- and the social sciences more 
broadly -- can ignore such research at peril: it cannot be assumed that ambitious leaders and their 
advisors will ignore the power of emotional appeals at a time of radically changing media of 
communication. Under these circumstances, the failure to revise our theoretical and practical 
assumptions in the face of changing scientific findings could be fatal to the very survival of 


constitutional government. 
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Dependent Variable 


Post-test thermometer 
Rating of Presidential 
Candidate 


Dependent Variable 


Post-test thermometer 
Rating of Presidential 
Candidate 


Table 1 


Stepwise Regression for Post-test Thermometer Rating 
After Watching Excerpts of Presidential Candidates in 1984, 1988, and 1992 


Pre-test 
thermometer 


Assessed 
Leadership 


Emotion 
to Neutral 


Added Emotion 
to Happy 


Watch TV 
News 


Independent 
Variable 


FEMALE VIEWERS 


fficien 


717 


.78 


-.07 19 


MALE VIEWERS 
(n = 263) 


Standardized Adj 
Coefficient 2 


Pre-test 
thermometer 


Emotion 
to Neutral 


Added Emotion 
to Happy 


Probability of 
Voting 
Description of 
Neutral 


Issue 
Agreement 


64 .78 


.20 .80 


82 


.08 82 


.09 .83 


12 .84 


Standardized Adj. 
Variable Coefficient 


Pre-test .63 By 
thermometer 


Emotion 
to Neutral 


Issue 
Agreement 


Candid 
Independent Standardized Adj. 
Variable Coefficient 


Pre-test .63 
thermometer 


Emotion 
to Neutral .20 


Assessed 
Leadership 15 


Added Emotion 
to Happy 10 


Notes: standardized coefficients are for last step of stepwise regression; adjusted r is variance explained after step on 
which variable is entered. Independent variables: Pre-test thermometer (0-100) at outset; emotion to neutral = net 
warmth of self-reported episodic emotion during neutral excerpt; added emotion to happy = net warmth during 


happy/reassuring excerpt minus that during neutral; description of neutral = net descriptive rating of neutral excerpt. For 


other variables, see Sullivan and Masters (1988). 
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(n = 248) 
Republican Candidate Democratic Candidate 
Independent Standardized Adj 
Variable 12 
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Table 2a 


Stepwise Regression for Emotional Response to Neutral Excerpts 
of Presidential Candidates in 1984, 1988, and 1992 


Dependent Variable 


Emotional Response 
During Neutral 
Excerpt 


Dependent Variable 


Emotional Response 
During Neutral 
Excerpt 


Independent 


Vv 


FEMALE VIEWERS 
(n = 248) 


Standardized Adj 
] fficien 12 


Pre-test 35 ao 
thermometer 


Description of 
Neutral Excerpt .42 


Issue 


Agreement 21 


Independent 


MALE VIEWERS 
(n = 262) 


Republi candid 
Standardized Adj 


Variable Coefficient r2 


Issue 


22 36 


Agreement 


Description of 


45 54 


Neutral Excerpt 


Pre-test 
thermometer 30 58 


Democratic Candidate 
Independent Standardized Adj. 
Variable Coefficient 


Description of .53 40 


Neutral Excerpt 


Pre-test 
thermometer 38 


D ic_Candid 
Independent Standardized Adj. 
Variable Coefficient 
Descriptionof .58 46 
Neutral Excerpt 


Pre-test 
thermometer 


Party 


Identification -.15 


Frequency Watching 
TV News -.08 59 


Notes: standardized coefficients are for last step of stepwise regression; adjusted r is variance explained after step on 
which variable is entered. Independent variables: Pre-test thermometer (0-100) at outset; added emotion to happy = net 
warmth during happy/reassuring excerpt minus that during neutral; description of neutral = net descriptive rating of 
neutral excerpt. For other variables, see Sullivan and Masters (1988). 
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Table 2b 


Stepwise Regression for Added Emotional Response to Happy/Reassuring Excerpts 
of Presidential Candidates in 1984, 1988, and 1992 


Dependent Variable 


Added Emotional 
Response to Happy/ 
Reassuring Excerpt 


Dependent Variable 


Added Emotional 
Response to Happy/ 
Reassuring Excerpt 


FEMALE VIEWERS 
(n = 248) 


Standardized Adj 


Independent 
Coefficient 12 


Variable 


Described 51 aa 
Difference between 
Neutral and HR Excerpt 


MALE VIEWERS 
(n = 262) 


Independent 
Variabl 


Standardized Adj 
fficien 2 


Described 58 
Difference between 
Neutral and HR Excerpt 


D 
Independent Standardized Adj. 
Variable Coefficient 2 


Described 39 .16 
Difference between 
Neutral and HR Excerpt 


Issue 
Agreement 23 


Ideology -.16 


Probability 
of Voting 14 


Candid 
Independent Standardized Adj. 
Variable Coefficient 


Described 56 31 
Difference between 
Neutral and HR Excerpt 


Notes: standardized coefficients are for last step of stepwise regression; adjusted r is variance explained afier step on 


which variable is entered. Independent variables: Pre-test thermometer (0-100) at outset; added emotion to happy = net 


warmth during happy/reassuring excerpt minus that during neutral; description of neutral = net descriptive rating of 
neutral excerpt. For other variables, see Sullivan and Masters (1988). 
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Table 3a 
Stepwise Regression for Descriptive Rating of Neutral Excerpts 
of Presidential Candidates in 1984, 1988, and 1992 


FEMALE VIEWERS 
(n = 247) 


Dependent Variable Republican Candidate _ Democratic Candidate 
Independent Standardized Adj Independent Standardized Adj. 
Variable Coefficient 12 Variable Coefficient _r2 


Description of Difference -.48 19 Difference -.49 .28 
Neutral between Description between Description 
Excerpt of Neutral and of Neutral and 

Happy/Reassuring Happy/Reassuring 

Display Display 


Pretest Assessed 31 
thermometer _.26 Leadership 


Probability -.12 
of Voting 


MALE VIEWERS 
(n =262) 


Dependent Variable Republican Candidate Democratic Candidate 
Independent Standardized Adj Independent Standardized Adj. 
Variable Coefficient r2 Variable Coefficient _r2 


Description of Difference -.63 34 Difference -.54 .30 
between Description between Description 
of Neutral and of Neutral and 
Happy/Reassuring Happy/Reassuring 
Display Display 


Pretest .23 d Assessed 
thermometer Leadership 


Assessed 
Leadership 14 


Notes: standardized coefficients are for last step of stepwise regression; adjusted 1? is variance explained after step on 
which variable is entered. Independent variables: Pre-test thermometer (0-100) at outset; added emotion to happy = net 
warmth during happy/reassuring excerpt minus that during neutral; description of neutral = net descriptive rating of 
neutral excerpt. For other variables, see Sullivan and Masters (1988). 
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Table 3b 
Stepwise Regression for Difference between Descriptive Rating of 
Neutral and Happy/Reassuring Excerpts 
of Presidential Candidates in 1984, 1988, and 1992 


FEMALE VIEWERS 
(n = 248) 


Dependent Variable Republican Candidate Democratic Candidate 
Independent Standardized Adj Independent Standardized Adj. 
Variable Coefficient r2 Variable Coefficient _r? 


Difference between 
Description of Description of -48 .19 Description of -.53 .28 
Neutral and Neutral Excerpt Neutral Excerpt 
Happy/Reassuring 
Excerpt Pretest 24 
thermometer 


MALE VIEWERS 


(n = 262) 


Dependent Variable Republican Candidate Democratic Candidate 
Independent Standardized Adj Independent Standardized Adj. 
Variable Coefficient r2 Variable Coefficient 


Difference between Description of -.64 Description of -.53 .28 

Neutral and Neutral Excerpt Neutral Excerp 

Happy/Reassuring 

Excerpt Pretest .28 4l Pretest 18 .34 
thermometer thermometer 


Assessed 42 
Leadership 


Issue -.18 43 
Agreement 


Notes: standardized coefficients are for last step of stepwise regression; adjusted r2 is variance explained after step on 
which variable is entered. Independent variables: Pre-test thermometer (0-100) at outset; added emotion to happy = net 
warmth during happy/reassuring excerpt minus that during neutral; description of neutral = net descriptive rating of 
neutral excerpt. For other variables, see Sullivan and Masters (1988). 
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Figure 2 
Difference in Net Warmth of Emotional Response to 
Neutral and Happy/Reassuring Displays of Three Republican Candidates, 1992 


Democratic Viewers Republican Viewers 


Bush Quayle Buchanan Bush Quayle Buchanan 


Mean Difference in Self-Reported Emotions during Happy/Reassuring & Neutral Excerpts 
Bush Quayle Buchanan 


1.5 2.8 


| -1.0 


2.1 
(n = 28) 


Women 4.2 3.4 3.4 
(n = 14) 


*Enwries are average “net warmth” of episodic emotion (self-reports of happy and comforting emotions, minus 
reports of anger and fear) to happy/reassuring excerpt of each leader, minus “net warmth" to a neutral display of same 
leader. (Scale can range from +12 to -12). In colloquial terms, this measures the extent to which each leader's reassuring 
behavior “turns on" viewers. 


Source: Experiment at Dartmouth College, November 1992 (for methods, see Lanzetta et al., 1985; Sullivan and Masters, 1988) 


ANOVA: main effects for party identification and gender not significant for any leader. Interaction of party and gender significa 
Bush (F 3.68, DF 1; p = .0596); Quayle (F 6.35, DF 1; p = .0144); and Buchanan (F3.99, DF 1; p = .0501). 
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Appendix: Category Specific Semantic Memory and Prosopagnosia. 


In a recent critique of localization models, Farah (in press) cites several cases in which 


patients, after bilateral damage to the temporal lobes, exhibit differential impairment of semantic 


memory concerning living as distinct from non-living objects. Farah suggests that, in these 
cases, patients may be responding as a function of the difference between visual information 
(essential in perceiving living things) and functional information (presumably more salient in 
response to nonliving things). This categorization fails to consider the salience of nonverbal 
social signals and emotional displays, which are communicated by both acoustic and visual 
channels. These cues seem to be processed from birth by specialized modules in the inferior 
temporal lobes. If so, it is not improbable that -- at least insofar as the recognition of animals and 
other humans is concerned -- the distinction between visual and semantic information is not the 


most likely explanation of deficits in response. 


Rather than the presumed module for discriminating "living/nonliving," the localization 
seems to be even more specific: a distributed network of specialized neuronal assemblies that 
respond to the identity and social behavior of other animals. (Lest such a system seem entirely 
artificial, it is well to wonder why children are so readily taught about human society through the 
medium of stories, pictures and cartoons describing animals from Peter Rabbit and Tom and 
Jerry to the Babar and Ninja Turtles.) Of the cues involved, none is more salient than the face. 


That all deficits in responses to living objects need not result from global information 
processing is well illustrated by prosopagnosics. While Farah speaks of prosopagnosia as the 
absence of conscious or semantic memory of the face of another, in some instances these deficits 
may merely reflect the dissociation of left hemispheric verbal functioning from the facial 
recognition modules in the inferior temporal lobes. To see whether this might be the case, 
images of known leaders exhibiting different nonverbal displays can provide a valuable probe. 


A number of years ago, along with Dr. Mitchell Ross (then at Dartmouth Medical School), 
I had occasion to examine a woman who exhibited severe deficits in verbal memory. Among 
other things, the patient was unable to name known faces, hesitating extensively despite 
indications that she remembered the face. To explore the extent of the deficit, we showed the 
patient a series of photographs of well-known American leaders, some of whom had been 
President, some Vice-President, and some neither. These stimuli provided an opportunity to 
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measure face recognition (could the patient name the leader), social cognition (could she identify 
the leader's party and whether that individual had ever been President or Vice President), and cue 
response (could she describe nonverbal displays of happiness, anger, or fear). 


The patient in question could not provide semantic identification of any leader's name, 
political party, or office held. Although her verbal deficits had been previously attributed to 
depression, however, she responded instantly -- and accurately -- to requests to describe each 
leader's facial expressions. More striking, when given the opportunity to identify each leader's 
party by saying "elephant" (for Republican) or "donkey" (for Democrat), and the office with the 
number "one" (for President), "two" (for Vice-President) or "neither," the patient also responded 
quickly and correctly. In this case, semantic information was only accessible when represented 
by nonverbal images (animals or numbers) more likely to be stored in the right hemisphere as 
distinct from lexical information typically found in the left hemisphere. 


Depending on the stimulus and the cognitive task, such a patient might be thought to have 
a complete loss of memory concerning faces when, in fact, there was inability to access semantic 
codes as distinct from images or simple gestalt perceptions. Whereas Farah suggests a basic 
distinction between visual and functional semantic memory, here the deficit seems to concern 
names as distinct from images (since the words "happy" or "angry" describe visual facial cues 
whereas "one" stood for the functional role of President of the United States). 


While this case is unlike conventional examples of prosopagnosia, it reminds us that an 
apparently homogeneous category of patients may suffer from varied pathologies. One 
advantage of the localization hypothesis, insofar as there is evidence for modular organization of 
a function, is that it can account for so many varieties of dissociative deficits. Much the same 
needs to be said of learning disabilities, since what was once a single category of "dyslexics" has 
been replaced by a bewildering array of deficits arising from the "disconnection" or damage to 


particular modules or pathways.? 


The categories and models invoked by Farah may, of course, explain the cases she cites. 
What is at issue is the principle of localization, and the existence of deficits due to localized 
damage. Of course, individual cases need to be analyzed with care, since it is not tenable to 
invent a new localized module to explain each new form of cognitive impairment. But at this 
individual level, it seems hard to deny that some humans suffer from damage to localized 
neuronal cell assemblies or linkages that can give rise to highly specific disabilities. 
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Figure 1: 
A Cognitive Neuroscientific Model 
of Response to TV Excerpts of Leaders 


Stimulus Viewer Cognitive Response 
Features Characteristics Variables to Excerpt 


Leader Pre-test 
Post-test 


Personality 


Descript- 


Watch TV 


Gender 


Message Party ID | 


Ethnicity 


+ Emotion 


Context 


Ideology 
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NOTES 


1 Although some neuroscientists have properly challenged the assumption that all brain functions can be 
reduced to sequential processing by a series of specialized modules -- the so-called "box and arrow" models 
illustrated in Figure 1 (e.g., Farah, in press), their findings suggest the futility of arguing whether processes 
are either localized or distributed. Neuroscientific research needs to consider the extent of distribution as an 
important variable rather than a theoretical postulate. Empirical evidence of this variability is presented in 
the text and Appendix of this paper. 


2The perception of an odor by the olfactory bulb has therefore been described as follows: “During late 
inhalation, input to the [olfactory] bulb not only activates the subset of neurons involved in the NCA 
(Neural Cell Assembly], it excites all bulbar neurons increasing their strength of interaction, priming the 
entire bulb for an explosive and sudden state change. Receptor input, thus, destabilizes the bulb; it 
augments interaction over the entire bulb by pushing bulbar neurons far from their initial low energy state. 
The result is a state change or bifurcation that leads to the emergence of a globally distributed odor specific 
activity pattern. Upon bifurcation, the bulb converts to a transmitting mode in which bulbar neurons no 
longer respond to receptor input. In this state, information carried by each neuron is disseminated over the 
entire bulb and integrated by every neuron in the bulb. These patterns of globally distributed activity, one 
for each discriminated odor, have been mathematically expressed as a collection of chaotic attractors. These 
are the patterns that are sent out of the bulb to the cortex and that we suggest are behaviorally relevant for 
the correlations that are usually associated with leaming and memory. Upon exhalation, the bulb returns to 
its low level chaotic background state in readiness for new interaction with the environment.” (Skarda and 
Freeman, 1990: 279). For the concepts of "bifurcation," "attractors," and "chaotic" states, see the popular 
introductions to chaos theory by Gleick (1987) or Ruelle (1991). This approach to human thought has 
broader implications, challenging the dominant paradigms of modern science based on linear algorithms, and 
pointing to the continued relevance of the pattern-matching paradigm of ancient science and philosophy 
(Masters (1993). 


3 At manipulation of the sequence in our experimental instrument confirmed that asking subjects to record their 
emotional responses before they describe each excerpt introduces effects of both gender and sequence of questions 
(Warnecke, 1991: Chap. 5). Since a questionnaire that introduces such effects is contrary to good experimental 
procedures, the sequence adopted could be based on methodological grounds as well as on considerations of 
cognitive neuroscience. 


4 although prior studies have typically used multiple regression rather than step-wise regression (e.g., Sullivan 
and Masters, 1988), critics have often expressed the fear that multicollinearity limited the reliability of our 
results; using stepwise regression models avoids this problem while permitting an assessment of variables whose 
rejationship to the dependent variable is unknown. In most previous studies, to measure the effects of 
happy/reassuring display behavior, we have measured the emotional responses to those displays rather than the 
difference scores between happy/reassuring and neutral excerpts. The procedure used here is, however, if one is to 
distinguish between those features elicited by any facial image of a particular leader and that individual's 
performance of the display itself. This procedure is both theoretically justified, since nonverbal behavior is such 
a highly evocative system of communicating emotion (Ekman and Oster, 1979), and empirically meaningful: the 
same independent variables are significant when emotional responses to the happy/reassuring displays or neutral 
displays are used as the dependent variable. 


SThe absence of this variable from equations explaining female post-test attitudes to Democratic candidates may 
reflect the weakness of the positive emotion elicited by the happy/reassurance displays of both Mondale and 
Dukakis (Sullivan and Masters, 1988; Masters and Carlotti, in press). 


6The only major exception concerns the responses of black viewers in our 1988 experimental sample 
(Masters, in press). 


Tit needs to be added that a multiple regression equation with the same variables shows significant correlations 
with additional variables: newspaper readership, party identification, assessment of leadership for the Republican 
candidates, frequency of watching TV News and party loyalty for the Democratic candidates. These multiple 
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regressions explain roughly comparable proportions of the variance than the stepwise models (for the Republican 
candidates, r2 = .35; for the Democrats, 2 = .14), suggesting that the influence of the cognitive variables may be 
mediated by viewers’ descriptions of the excerpts. 

8 Critics of the extreme view of localization have argued that perception of an object or stimulus needs to be 
understood as a “basin of attraction" in the chaotic, self-organizing processes of the brain (Skarda and Freeman, 
1990). If so, instead of viewing localization and distributed processing as alternative explanations, we need to 
think of the extent of integration as itself a variable. Evidence for this interpretation is clearest when meaningful 
naturalistic stimuli, such as facial images of known political leaders, are presented to normal or functionally 
impaired subjects. In so doing, while the localization hypothesis can often help explain unusual individual 
deficits, broader differences in the mode of integrating cognition and emotion -- such as those between males and 
females -- show the importance of variations in the way cortical processing is distributed in responses to the 
same event. 


In recent years, many learning disabilities have been observed that seem related to what has been called 
“disconnection” between localized modules (Denckla, 1986). One student cannot associate acoustic information 
with spelling (writing “litsen"), whereas another dissociates the written word from its visual form (spelling 
“lissen" -- phonetically correct but without the “t" which gives the word its characteristic visible shape). 
Without admitting the origin of some deficits in modular damage or dissociation, it would be hard to 
explain why other learning disabilities include the inability to see grammar (in individuals whose spelling 
of individual words is reliable) or the blockage of all semantic memory during the motor coordinations of 
handwriting (but not of typing on a computer keyboard). 
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From Method to Substance: 


Human Nature and Naturalism in Political Theory 


Roger D. Masters 


A generation ago, Leo Strauss articulated with clarity the contemporary dilemma: 
modern science pretends that its discoveries of facts are unrelated to the values by which 
we live, whereas the traditional values on which our civilization has rested were derived 


from presumed knowledge about the world.!_ Whereas ancient scientists and philosophers 
presumed that practical judgments in politics or ethics were related to -- albeit intrinsically 
different from -- theoretical wisdom, today it is widely presumed that there is a logical and 
epistemological "gulf" between facts and values. Humans seek some degree of foundation 
for standards of right and wrong. How then can one combine the need for a teleological 
understanding of human nature with the rigorously nonteleological view of nature adopted 
by modern science? 


In a forthcoming book from which this paper is taken, I contrast ancient and 
modern science and show that -- paradoxically -- the answer may depend on findings of 


contemporary scientists.2 The accepted view of modern science, derived from the thought 
of such thinkers as Locke, Hume and Kant, is based on premises that are not as generally 
correct or true as most contemporaries have presumed. A return to ancient science seems 
one way to overcome limitations of modern logic, modern physics, or modern biology -- 
not to mention the modern social sciences and philosophy. And if so, it would be 
possible to discover a way out of the dilemma articulated by Strauss and other 
contemporary naturalist philosophers. To what extent is a new naturalism, derived from 
the ancient scientific perspective, consistent with contemporary scientific evidence 
concerning human behavior and society? 


A. The Challenge to Conventional Social Science 


Prior to the 1920's, the concepts of human nature and evolution had been central to 
the social sciences.3 Over the last three-quarters of a century, natural and evolutionary 
explanations have been excluded in each discipline by the focus on environmental or 
cultural factors: conditioning in behaviorist psychology; supply and demand in economics; 
socio-economic status, cognitive attitudes, and power in political science; popular beliefs, 
social structures, and conventions in sociology; the "autonomy" of "social facts” and 
cultural symbols in anthropology. 


1Leo Strauss, Natural Right and History (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957), pp. 7-8. 


2Roger D. Masters, Beyond Relativism: Science and Human Values (Hanover, N.H.: University Press of 
New England, 1993). The present paper is modified from Chapter 9. See also my Human Nature and 
Politics (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1989). 


3Carl Degler, Jn Search of Human Nature (New York: Oxford University Press, 1991). 
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Historical events have recently called into question the prevailing belief in a 
profound division between nature and nurture, according to which the study of human 
affairs should focus on the effects of nurture. Over the last 75 years, we have seen the 
most massive experiment in cultural determinism ever attempted. Soviet communists used 
all the resources of behaviorist psychology, social conformism, and political power in the 
service of Marxist-Leninist theories of human life. Does the failure of this experiment tell 
us something about the adequacy of the theoretical assumptions on which it rested? 


The need to adopt a naturalist perspective on human social life is reinforced by the 
concepts, theories and paradigms in a wide variety of disciplines.4 Most social scientists 
presume that the natural sciences are only relevant to questions of methodology; substantive 
research in the biological (not to mention physical) sciences is rarely seen as germane to the 
study of human behavior. I challenge this opinion, introducing evidence that a new 
naturalism is emerging in the social sciences. To summarize this argument, it will be useful 
to review recent discoveries and theories in physics, biology, and neuroscience that 
contradict the notion that humans are somehow apart from nature. What does science 
now teach about the ways to fulfill the ancient injunction to "Know Thyself"? 


B. Physics and Scientific Method: Quantum Mechanics, Relativity, and 
Chaos Theory 


Although most secondary school courses still focus on the classical or Newtonian 
world-view, contemporary physics has radically transformed the understanding of matter, 
energy, motion, space, and time. Einstein's theories of general and special relativity 
destroyed the assumption of a privileged point of observation from which all "objective" 
measurements can be made; quantum mechanics (particularly in Bohr's formulation) 
further undermined traditional opinions by indicating that sometimes the fact of observation 
changes the things being observed. The notion that light can be viewed as either a wave or 
as a particle -- and the non-reducibility of one of these conceptualizations to the other -- was 
but one of the radically unsettling aspects of what came to be known as Heisenberg's 
"principle of indeterminacy." These changes went beyond a shift from determinism to 
probability, challenging the very concept of "causation" at its core. 


More recent developments have questioned the conventional understanding of 
nature even more deeply. Under the label "chaos theory," a new mathematics of nonlinear 
dynamical systems has emerged as a powerful organizing principle in many areas. Even 
when such chaotic or nonlinear dynamic systems are determinist, one cannot predict the 
future of a system from its present state: a set of variables evolving from the same point of 
origin under the influence of the same parameters can give rise to different and sometimes 
radically divergent outcomes. 


Chaos changes our understanding of determinism, causality, and the world itself. 
In nonlinear systems, minor perturbations may have enormous and irreversible effects, 


4See Roy Bhaskar, The Possibility of Naturalism: A Philosophical Critique of the Contemporary Human 
Sciences. (Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Humanities Press, 1979), and Scientific Realism and Human 
Emancipation (London: Verso, 1986). 


SJames Gleick, Chaos ( New York: Viking, 1987); David Ruelle, Chance and Chaos (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1991). For more details of the theoretical implications of these new approaches in 
mathematics, see Masters, Beyond Relativism, Chapter 3. 
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sometimes at considerable distances in space or time. Shapes or forms -- of which the 
most notable are the beautiful patterns of the Mandelbrot or Julia sets -- have unique 
properties, not the least fascinating of which is self-similarity (the reappearance of a large- 
scale pattern on a different dimensional scale). Since many phenomena apparently 
represent fractal dimensions, the three dimensionality of human spatial perception (derived 
from 63 brain's processing of binocular visual input) provide only a partial view of 
nature. 


These developments should influence the study of human societies for at least three 
reasons. First, the scientific methods typically used to study social behavior assume that 
causal relationships, while probabilistic, are linear rather than chaotic (in the mathematical 
sense of these terms)./ In chaos theory, to put it technically, nonlinearity means that there 
is no single line which can connect the data points after a bifurcation or point of diverging 
outcomes. Causality thus no longer implies predictability, as in Robert May's famous 
graph of population dynamics (Figure 1). Even more puzzling from the perspective of 
statistical inference, within the domain of chaotic variability are zones of self-similarity in 
which the pattern of bifurcation is replicated on a smaller scale. These formal mathematical 
properties should not be confused with classical statistics, and point to novel modes of 
interpreting complex and temporally unfolding phenomena. 


Second, the introduction of scientific methodologies to the study of human behavior 
has long been dominated by logical positivism.8 Although such developments as 


6For the implications of this view in pclitical science, see my "Cognitive Neuroscience, Emotion, and 
Leadership," Paper presented to the 1993 Convention of the American Political Science Association, 
Washington, D. C. (Sept. 2-5, 1993). 


7A social scientist who speaks of a "nonlinear" relationship between two variables refers to a smooth curve 
in which the value of one variable first increases, and then decreases, as a factor of the other; the term is 
shorthand for the statistical technique of "nonlinear regression." In statistics, a regression equation is an 
inductive technique which can be visualized as the line through a set of points minimizing the error of 
predicting each datum of the dependent variable on the basis of the specified independent variables. Political 
scientists and sociologists have typically employed linear regression, seeking to fit a straight line through 
the data points being analyzed; analysis of variance provides a mathematically similar approach more widely 
used in psychology. The assumptions underlying these methods illustrate the way nominalism (reflected in 
the use of inductive statistics) and Newtonian physics (reflected in the presumption of inertia and linear 
causation) are deeply, though usually unconsciously, embedded in the conventions of empirical social 
scientists. 


8For characteristic texts for courses in the "scope and methods of political science," see May Broadbeck, ed., 
Readings in the Philosophy of the Social Sciences (New York: Macmillan, 1968), Leonard I. Krimerman, 
ed., The Nature and Scope of Social Science: a Critical Anthology (New York:Appleton Century Crofts, 
1969), and Arnold Brecht, Political Theory (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1968). According to the 
widely cited model of Hempel and Oppenheim, the scientific explanation of an event entails the ability to 
subsume it under a "general" or "covering law," normally stated in the hypothetical form: "If x, then y." In 
principle, prediction and postdiction based on scientific hypotheses should be reciprocal (i.e., one should be 
able to use the same methods to explain the past and to predict the future). Carl G. Hempel and Paul 
Oppenheim. "The Logic of Explanation" in Philosophy of Science, Vol. 15 (1948); Carl Hempel, "The 
Function of General Laws in History" in The Journal of Philosophy Vol. 39 (1942), 35-48. At least in 
the Popperian view, the test of hypotheses is their falsifiability if not their actual falsification: Karl Popper, 
The Logic of Scientific Discovery. (London: Hutchinson, 1959). I am of course aware of the radical 
Critiques of this approach by some philosophers of science (e.g., Paul Feyerabend, Against Method: Outline 
of an Anarchistic Theory of Knowledge. (London: NLB: Atlantic Highlands: Humanities Press, 1975]). 
Because empirically oriented social scientists (as distinct from postmodern humanists) usually pay little or 
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relativity, quantum mechanics, and chaos theory have led to the general abandonment of 
this position in the philosophy of science, its methodological principles have persisted 
within the social sciences. Many social scientists claim, of course, that their work is 
rigorously scientific. Only a few, however, have stated explicitly that they base their 
understanding on quantum mechanics and relativity theory. And these scholars, who are 
presumably in a reasonable position to judge, claim that the social sciences as a whole have 
ignored contemporary physics. 


These observations lead to the most perplexing implication of new research in 
mathematics and physics. For some (though not all) of those who have reflected deeply on 
these matters, perceptible space-time is a reflection of deeper mathematical relationships. 
Instead of viewing a mathematical equation as the approximation or "best fit" to describe a 
material system, one sees the visible material system as an approximation or reflection of 
the mathematical forms. Hence such leading physicists as Heisenberg, Hawking, and 
———— concluded that the physics of our time leads us back to Plato and the Platonic 
forms. 


Modern social science has tended to be materialist, adopting either Bentham's 
Critique of metaphysics or Marx's critique of Hegel. Consideration of ideas as prior to 
material things has generally been viewed as contrary to a scientific study of human 
behavior. Yet the notion that information has a reality independent of -- and in a profound 
sense constitutive of -- material or perceptible systems is characteristic of theories in 
thermodynamics and cosmology (as well as in modern genetics). 


It can properly be argued that developments in physics alone should not determine 
the appropriate paradigm for the social sciences. The main departures from the laws of 
classical Newtonian physics are either extremely small subatomic phenomena or extremely 
large and cosmic in scale; living beings, on the other hand, are in an intermediate range 


where neither quantum mechanics nor relativity theory seem directly relevant.!!_ What 
features of contemporary biology challenge the conventional understanding of human 
behavior? 


C. Biology: Genetics, Evolution, and Behavioral Ecology 


no attention to these critics, their arguments can hardly be used as evidence concerning the philosophy of 
science underlying mainstream sociology, political science, economics, or psychology. 


9 Theodore L. Becker, ed.,Quantum Politics: Applying Quantum Theory to Political Phenomena (New 
York: Praeger, 1991). 


10Stephen Hawking, A Brief History of Time (New York: Bantam, 1988); Werner Heisenberg, Physics 
and Philosophy (New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1958); Roger Penrose, The Emperor's New Mind (New 
York: Oxford, 1989). This is, it needs to be added, not the only interpretation possible. Other physicists, 
following Bohr's interpretation of uncertainty, have taken views more closely related to the postmodernist 
or deconstructionist movement in the humanities (e.g., David Berlinski, Black Mischief: Language, Life, 
Logic, Luck (2nd ed.; Boston: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1988]). Such views should be of little comfort 
to traditional social scientists, however, since they lead to an extreme relativism and a denial of all forms of 
objective or scientific knowledge (see Masters, Beyond Relativism, Chapter 4). 


11For an application of quantum mechanics to the human brain and thought, however, see Michael 
Lockwood, Mind, Brian and the Quantum (Oxford: Blackwell, 1990). 
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Three major features of the life sciences question the prevailing methodological 
assumptions in the social sciences. First, at the individual level, studies of mammalian 
behavior contradict the notion that environmental, social, or individually learned variables 
can be sharply distinguished from biological relationships; second, at the level of groups 
and societies, a natural science of social behavior is emerging which identifies hitherto 
unnoticed variables and explains how environmental selection influences both individual 
behavioral strategies and social structures; finally, at the species level, evolutionary biology 
focuses on the causes of irreversible change in complex systems, revealing "punctuational" 
or discontinuous sequences as well as periods of gradual adaptation or modification. All of 
these phenomena can be understood without abandoning the statistical methods and the 
theories of classical physics which most social scientists view as their model of the 
scientific method. 


1. Individual Variability in Behavior. For most social scientists, the 
operation of cultural variables is radically distinct from natural processes. For biologists, 
in contrast, any organism is the product of an interaction between its environment and 
unique life history on the one hand, and its genetic endowment on the other. The concept 
of a reaction range or norm of reaction, generally accepted by neo-Darwinian theorists, 
represents this interaction between nature and nurture by a linear graph of the effect of 
different environmental constraints on the expression of innate traits or potentials. Of 
particular importance is the way environmental influences on development modify the 


physical structure of the human brain. 12 


One can demonstrate the interdependence of natural and cultural factors in many 
other ways. For a number of traits, observed behavior is influenced by both inheritance 
and individual life history. At a population level, statistical estimates of these effects of 
genes and of environments can be made. Using the statistical method called analysis of 
variance, performances like the speed of thoroughbred race horses reflect the independent 
effects of inheritance (which characteristically explains between 25% and 40% of the 
variation in observed attributes) and of individual life experience or training (which usually 
accounts for a similar proportion of the variance). Although it may be embarrassing to 
some, these measures of heritability also apply to many human traits such as personality 
and the speed of processing nonverbal information.!3 But populational statistics do not 


12For the concept of "reaction range" or "norm of reaction" in varied environments, see Theodosius 
Dobzhansky, Mankind Evolving. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1955), George Gaylord Simpson,The 
Meaning of Evolution. (Rev. Ed.; New Haven, Yale University Press, 1967). On the reorganization of the 
human brain during development, see Chive Aoki and Philip Siekevitz, "Plasticity in Brain Development,” 
Scientific American, Vol. 259 (1988), pp. 56-64. For illustrations, see Masters, The Nature of Politics, 
Ch. 4. 


13For the study of thoroughbred horses, which found that the heritability of racing speed to be .35, see 
Patrick Cunningham, "The Genetics of Thoroughbred Horses," Scientific American, Vol. 264 (1991), pp. 
92-98. This example is particularly telling for three reasons: first, the observed performance has been 
exactly measured (if only because of its importance for those who bet on races); second, the hereditary 
lineages have been carefully recorded (because the monetary value of a thoroughbred depends in part on it); 
and finally, the data reflect examination of the entire universe of thoroughbred horses rather than merely a 
sample (thereby excluding the complaint that sampling error explains the role of heritability in complex 
social traits). For human personality, L. J., Eaves, H. J. Eysenck, and N. G. Martin, Genes, Culture, and 
Personality: an Empirical Approach (New York: Academic Press, 1989) and Robert Plomin, "The Role of 
Inheritance in Behavior," Science Vol. 248 (1990), pp. 183-88 as well as Kevin B. MacDonald, Social and 
Personality Development: an Evolutionary Synthesis (New York: Plenum, 1989). Since the dimensions 
of personality distinguished in these studies have also been observed in vervet monkeys (McGuire, 
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permit us to conclude anything about individuals. To explain the running speed of a single 
horse or the personality of an individual human, one typically cannot separate "nature" and 
"nurture" as totally distinct causes. 14 


Contemporary research shows that primate behavior is more complex than was 
thought a decade ago. Even among chimpanzees, groups exhibit "cultural" variations and 
individuals differ greatly in "personality.". Neurotransmitters associated with behavioral 
traits in both humans and primates have base-line levels that differ from one individual to 
another: while there are genetically inherited differences in neurotransmitter activity, these 
chemicals are also influenced by social status and behavior. Hence both hereditary and 
environment interact in producing the amount of a single neurotransmitter like serotonin 
circulating in a single person. 


The controversial issue of gender differences shows how biological and cultural 
factors are entwined in ways that are often analytically separable only at an aggregate level. 
There is now overwhelming evidence, among nonhuman primates as well as in all known 
human societies, that males are more likely to engage in aggressive behavior than females. 
Could gender be entirely cultural or socially constructed if -- in chimpanzees -- males 
initiate aggressive behavior almost three times as often as females? Yet it would also be 
folly to ignore the cultural and social differences in male and female roles, whose variation 
from one society to another is equally well established. !5 


unpublished data) and there are plausible mechanisms by which personality traits could be transmitted 
genetically yet modified by experience (see note 26 below), there is no reason to apply to these findings the 
strictures usually raised against the analysis of heritability in IQ (a trait that, can be argued, does not 
measure intelligence in any socially meaningful sense). For a clear explanation of the concept of 
heritability and a defense of its application to IQ testing, see Richard Herrnstein, "IQ," Atlantic Monthly 
(September 1971), pp. 43-64; for the critique of these heritability studies with particular focus on IQ scores, 
see Leon J. Kamin, The Science and Politics of I.Q. (Potomac, MD: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1974) and 
Richard Lewontin, Steven Rose, and Leon Kamin. Not in Our Genes (New York: Pantheon, 1984). With 
regard to nonverbal intelligence (one skill which is most likely to be reasonably measured by the highly 
controversial IQ test), however, statistical correlations between the test scores of the offspring of identical 
twins and their twin aunV/uncle or that twin aunt/uncle's spouse show results similar to those in studies of 
traits whose inheritance is unquestioned: see Richard J. Rose, E. L. Harris, J. C. Christian, and W. E. 
Nance, "Genetic Variance in Nonverbal Intelligence: Data from the Kinships of Identical Twins," Science, 
Vol. 205 (1979), pp. 1153-54.. This study is particularly interesting because it includes, as a control, the 
study of fingerprint whorls -- one of the relatively few human phenotypical traits which seems to be 
entirely controlled by the genotype. 


14 This point, which follows from the elementary principles of statistics, means that it is nonsense to 
assume that population studies of heritability are demonstrations of "genetic determinism." Public 
misperception of this field, encouraged by the erroneous nature-nurture dichotomy, leads to a facile equation 
of the concepts of "biological," "genetic," and "heritability." Cf. Richard Alexander, "Biology and Law,” in 
Margaret Gruter and Roger D. Masters, eds., Ostracism: a Social and Biological Phenomenon (New Y ork: 
Elsevier, 1986), pp. 19-25. Ultimately, the ancient distinction between the one and the many (see Masters, 
Beyond Relativism, Chapter 3E) is critical when applying a scientific approach to individual cases. 


150n chimpanzees: Jane Goodall, The Chimpanzees of Gombe: Patterns of Behavior (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1986). There is increasing evidence that sex-linked hormones influence neuronal 
structures during fetal development and infancy, producing some of the differences between human males 
and females that have been so widely noted. For the neurochemistry of development, see Lee Ellis, 
"Evidence of Neuroandrogenic Etiology of Sex Roles from a Combined Analysis of Human, Nonhuman 
Primate and Nonprimate Mammalian Studies, Personality and Individual Differences, Vol. 7 (1986), pp. 
519-552 and, specifically on humans, John Money and Anke Ehrhardt, Man and Woman, Boy and Girl: the 
Differentiation and Dimorphism of Gender Identity from Conception to Maturity (Baltimore: Johns 
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2. Social Variability in Behavior. Contemporary biology also shows how 
the interaction of biological and cultural factors functions at the social level. Here, 
paradoxically, what appears to be a form of "methodological individualism" lies at the root 
of a new approach to societies among all species including humans. Often described as 
"sociobiology,” this discipline took shape as a result of William D. Hamilton's 
pathbreaking development of the concept of "inclusive fitness." Reproductive success is 
now defined as the transmission of genes identical by descent (rather than by the number of 
an individual's living offspring). When combined with the neo-Darwinian concepts of 
natural selection and adaptation, this approach has given rise to the new field of behavioral 
ecology, which explains social behavior in terms of cost-benefit constraints shaped by the 
physical and social environment. 16 


In some ways, behavioral ecology differs little from materialist anthropology or 
other conventional social sciences. It is now widely realized, for instance, that the cost- 
benefit considerations of evolutionary biology are similar to those of classic economic 
theory.!7 Here, however, it must be recalled that a new paradigm often introduces new 
variables and explain hitherto unexplained or unnoticed phenomena. Evidence is 
accumulating that behavioral ecology will do precisely this. I cite but one example. 


In contemporary political and social science, the economic variable most often used 
to explain behavior is the absolute amount of income or material resource available to 


Hopkins University Press, 1972). While this field is controversial, it is hardly fair to assume -- as some 
have done -- that the observation of gender differences necessarily implies that women are inferior: on the 
contrary, the notion that differences in social behavior between males and females have a natural as well as a 
cultural component might point to the superiority of females on many politically relevant traits. See 
Glendon Schubert, Sexual Politics and Political Feminism (Greenwich, CT: JAI Press, 1991) and, for an 
illustration of recent work in social psychology, Philip Shaver and Clyde Hendrick, eds., Sex and Gender, 
Review of Personality and Social Psychology, Vol. 7 (Beverly Hills, CA: Sage, 1987). The refusal of 
some scholars to entertain this possibility gives the impression that ideological considerations are involved. 
Compare Masters, Beyond Relativism, Chapter 5E. 


16Given the enormous literature that has followed upon the publication of Edward O. Wilson's 
Sociobiology (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1975) and Richard Dawkin's The Selfish Gene (N.Y.: 
Oxford University Press, 1976), there is little need to say more about the fundamental principles. What 
needs emphasis, however, is that up to date studies show the way both ecological and social conditions 
shape the strategies of organisms: for an excellent review, see Robert L. Trivers, Social Evolution (Menlo 
Park, CA: Benjamin/Cummings, 1985). Those who apply findings from this field to humans need to be 
aware that the concept of "behavioral ecology" fits its methods and findings more accurately than 
"sociobiology" (a word whose connotations of genetic determinism represent ideological misperceptions 
rather than scientific research). On "methodological individualism," see Masters, Beyond Relativism, 
Chapter 6D. 


17E.¢., Jack Hirshleifer, "Economics from a Biological Viewpoint," Journal of Law and Economics, Vol. 
20 (1977), pp. 1-52 and Economic Behavior in Adversity (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1987); 
Robert Frank, Passions within Reason. (New York: W. W. Norton, 1988); Gordon Getty, "The Hunt for r: 
One-Factor and Transfer Theories, Social Science Information, Vol. 28 (1989), pp. 385-428. This 
confluence of economic and evolutionary perspectives has been fruitfully applied to the development of 
legal and ethical concepts: Paul Rubin, "Evolved Ethics and Efficient Ethics, Journal of Economic Behavior 
and Organization , Vol. 3 (1982), pp. 161-74; E. Donald Elliott, "Holmes and Evolution: Legal Process as 
Artificial Intelligence," Journal of Legal Studies, Vol. 13 (1984), pp. 13; Robert D. Cooter, "Inventing 
Market Property: the Land Courts of Papua New Guinea," Law and Society Review, Vol. 25 (1991), pp. 
759-95. 
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individuals or groups. In behavioral ecology, the flow or reliability of resources and their 
patchy or even distribution in space appear to be more important than amounts in an 
absolute sense. And in assessing the costs and benefits of alternative behaviors, an 
evolutionary perspective focuses on the primary role often played by relative income -- and 
hence on the importance of social competitors as a distinct variable in social life.18 


As a result, behavioral ecology points to two factors not typically emphasized by 
conventional social scientists: the extent to which the physical environment influences the 
flow and chunking of resources, and the extent to which the social environment produces 
differentiation or stratification in access to resources. As Dickemann, Posner, and others 
have shown, these two variables can be used to explain the differences in mating systems 
from one culture to another. Hence cultural practices like widow suicide, bridewealth, 
monastic celibacy, or the sexual double standard -- long treated by cultural anthropologists 
as "social facts" irreducible to any scientific explanation -- have become comprehensible as 
adaptive responses to social and ecological circumstances. !9 


Selection among variants -- a concept derived from neo-Darwinian evolutionary 
theory -- can be as relevant to cultural practices of individuals among human populations as 
it is to the physical structures of individuals in animal populations. The future will 
determine whether such evolutionary models are widely adopted, and the outcome will 
probably depend more on empirical adequacy than on abstract considerations of 
methodology. Even within science, therefore, changes in theory or paradigm can be seen 
as a selective process20 


3. Evolution and History. The belief that the definition of each species is 
entirely conventional or cultural has turned out to be incorrect.21 A species’ gene pool can 


18Robert Frank, Choosing the Right Pond (New York: Oxford University Press, 1985). In general, the 
theories of economists, psychologists, sociologists, and political scientists measure the absolute value of 
things: the cost of goods or net benefit of resources, power, and status (rather than the value relative to 
either other members of the group or to the individual's own expectations. One of the rare exceptions not 
derived from evolutionary theory is the notion of framing and risk assessment introduced by Kahneman and 
Tversky and now known as "Prospect Theory." See Daniel Kahneman and A. Tversky, “Prospect theory: 
An analysis of decision under risk," Econometrica, Vol. 47 (1979), pp. 263-91 and, for a review of the 
theory's implications, Barbara Farnham, ed., "Special Issue: Prospect Theory and Political Psychology," 
Political Psychology, Vol. 13 (1992), pp. 167-329. 


19Mildred Dickemann, "The Ecology of Mating Systems in Hypergynous Dowry Societies, Social Science 
Information, Vol. 18 (1979), pp. 163-95; Napoleon Chagnon and William Irons, eds., Evolutionary 
Biology and Human Social Behavior (North Scituate, MA: Duxbury Press, 1979); Richard A. Posner, Sex 
and Reason (Cambridge: Harvard University press,1992); Roger D. Masters, "Explaining ‘Male 
Chauvinism" and "Feminism": Cultural Differences in Male and Female Reproductive Strategies," in M. 
Watts, eds., Biopolitics and Gender (New York: Haworth Press, 1984), pp. 165-210. See Masters, Beyond 
Relativism, Chapter 8C. 


200n the concept of "evolutionary epistemology," see James H. Fetzer, ed. Sociobiology and 
Epistemology (Dortrecht and Boston: D. Reidel. Fetzer, 1985). 


21Ernst Mayr, Species and Evolution (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1986). As Konrad Lorenz 
showed, one can distinguish between species by their behavior as well as by their physical shape: Studies in 
Animal and Human Behaviour. 2 vols. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1970-71). This means that 
animals themselves treat each species as a "natural kind." How can the difference between a dog and a cat 
be entirely in the mind of the human beholder if both dogs and cats behave on the basis of the same 
discriminations embedded in most human languages? 
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be studied as a system subject to natural selection even though the selective process 
operates primarily on the individual phenotype.22 Analysis of long term evolutionary 
patterns reveals the importance of sudden or "punctuational" change as well as gradual 
evolution, suggesting new models for human history as well as biology.23 


At this level, biologists have begun to use new techniques of DNA analysis. 
Complex statistical measures of the genetic differences between individuals permit a 
reasonable reconstruction of the evolutionary pathways that led to speciation. In this way, 
for example, we now know that divergence between chimpanzees and humans was more 
recent than the split between gorilla and the lineage shared by humans and chimps. 
Similarly, these methods show that the pygmy chimpanzee (bonobo) has greater genetic 
relatedness to humans -- 1.e., the species diverged more recently -- than the better known 
chimpanzee. 


The difference between analyses of phenotypic and genotypic systems at the level 
of entire species is not as abstract as it may seem. On the one hand, it gives rise to the 
discipline of community ecology; on the other to population genetics. The tendency of 
social scientists to dismiss entire disciplines of the life sciences is unlikely to remain 
persuasive over the next generation. This is especially true because the methods used to 
study genetic variability in human populations also apply to phonemic contrasts in human 
languages. Within the human species, the genetic and linguistic divergences are directly 
parallel.24 Selective and evolutionary processes work on human cultures much as they do 
on animal species. Languages and the cultures they embody evolve. 


D. Neuroscience: the Modular Brain, Emotion, and Consciousness 


All serious theories of human behavior have rested on a model of the human brain. 
From the three parts of the soul in Plato's Republic to the dichotomy of eros and thanatos 
in Freud's Civilization and its Discontents, an understanding of humanity must include 
some explanation of our ability to think and communicate as well as of our passions and 
desires. More has been learned about the human brain in the last decade than in all 
previous scientific inquiry. Whatever one's disagreements on other levels, social scientists 
must now begin to integrate these findings into their models. 


22The basic distinction between "proximate" and "ultimate causation" found in elementary textbooks in 
evolutionary biology (see the references in notes 12 and 16 to this chapter) reflects this difference between 
the species as a naturally occurring unit of organization and the organism as a unit of selection. These 
distinctions cannot be dismissed as not an artifact of the scientist's perception, as many epistemologists 
have claimed: not only are different methods and phenomena are needed to test hypotheses concerning 
proximate causes or mechanisms (responses of the organism that have been selected to optimize individual 
reproductive success) and ultimate causes (the system of functions or purposes which can be analyzed at the 
species, phylogenetic, or ecosystemic leveis). 


23 The theoretical conception was formulated by Stephen Jay Gould and Niles Eldredge, "Punctuated 
Equilibria: The Tempo and Mode of Evolution Reconsidered," Paleobiology, Vol. 3 (1977), pp. 115-51. 
For a review, see Albert Somit and Stephen A. Peterson, eds., The Dynamics of Evolution: the Punctuated 
Equilibrium Debate in the Natural and Social Sciences (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1992). 


241 vigi Luca Cavalli-Sforza, "Genes, Peoples and Languages," Scientific American, Vol. 265 (1992), pp. 
104-10. For the formal parallels between genetic and linguistic systems as carriers of information, see 
Dawkins, The Selfish Gene and Masters, The Nature of Politics, Ch. 3. 
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For three centuries, the study of humans has been dominated by the Lockean model 
of the tabula rasa, according to which conditioning and experience engrave sensory 
impressions and associations on a blank slate. This view, which denies the existence of 
"innate ideas" and treats the brain as an undifferentiated "black box," is empirically false. 
Its replacement will require serious reconsideration of theories in all sciences of human 
behavior. 


We now know, first of all, that the central nervous system is a parallel distributed 
processing system. The "modular brain" is composed of specialized structures with 
specific functional properties. Moreover, the gross anatomic difference between mid-brain, 
limbic system, and cortex explains the relationship between primitive drives, emotions, and 
complex cognition, and relates this "triune” structure to the evolutionary development of the 
mammalian brain. In particular, associative learning and memory seem to be impossible if 
the cortex -- the location of complex information processing, language, and motor 


coordination -- is severed from the centers in the limbic system which control emotion.2> 


These structures are regulated by chemicals (neurotransmitters) that function to 
adjust the signal-to-noise ratio of specific pathways and areas in the brain. Neurochemistry 
is thus becoming to key to understanding sexuality, mental illness, crime, alcoholism, and 
personality. Neurochemistry even influences politics since serotonin plays a central role in 
dominance behavior and leadership among humans as well as other primates.26 


Cognitive neuroscience challenges the conventional view of mind-bodily dualism 
and human consciousness. It is no longer possible to assume that all cognitive processes 
are under conscious control; rather, preconscious information processing occurs in parallel 
as different sensory modalities and feature detectors respond to the environment. Language 
is a specialized human capacity, based on a distributed set of specialized modules in the 
cortex. When parallel processing gives rise to discordant perceptions or responses, what 
Gazzaniga has called the "interpreter module," a structure in the left hemisphere that is 
independent of language or consciousness, apparently resolves the discrepancies 
traditionally described as "cognitive dissonance." 


25Michael Gazzaniga,The Social Brain (New York: Basic Books , 1985) and Mind and Brain (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1988); Paul MacLean, "A Triangular Brief on the Evolution of Brain and Law," in 
Margaret Gruter and Paul Bohannan, eds., Law, Biology and Culture, 2nd ed., pp. 83-97. (New York: 
Primis/McGraw-Hill, 1992); Mortimer Mishkin, and Tom Appenzeller, "The Anatomy of Memory," 
Scientific American, Vol. 256 (1987), pp. 80-89. For further analysis, see Masters, Beyond Relativism, 
Chapter 5C. 


26Roger D. Masters and Michael T. McGuire, eds., The Neurotransmitter Revolution: Serotonin, Social 
Behavior, and the Law (Carbondale, IL: Southern Illinois University Press, 1993). This book, arising from 
a Gruter Institute conference on "Serotonin, Social Behavior and the Law" which took place at Dartmouth 
College in 1988, surveys the effects of serotonin and other neurotransmitters in such diverse human 
behaviors as seasonal affective disorder, suicide, or homicide and arson as well as in dominance behavior. 
The relationships between genetic predispositions, individual life histories, and social contexts are complex, 
demolishing the simplistic "nature-nurture” dichotomy. But they also have very unsettling implications for 
our system of laws and moral responsibility. Consideration of an important issue such as the proposal 
that crime be viewed as a "medical" condition can hardly be constrained by obsolete methodological 
considerations of "levels of analysis." 
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These findings have immense importance for our understanding of human 
consciousness, not to mention their implications for epistemology and moral philosophy.27 
Perception of many features of the natural and social environment depends on neuronal 
ensembles which have an innate capacity to make specialized discriminations. With regard 
to social behavior, for example, individual neurons in the temporal lobes are programmed 
to fire only on preceiving a cue like the upward movement of the head, associated with 
facial displays of anger/threat. Because nonverbal expressions of emotion that 
communicate meaning are processed by these evolved structures in the brain, such notions 
as "happiness" or "anger" can properly be described as "innate ideas."28 


Consciousness often reflects rationalizations which bring harmony to otherwise 
discordant responses, many of which are themselves beneath the individual's awareness. 
Moreover, as evolutionary theorists point out, deception of social competitors typically has 
selective advantages -- but the capacity to express emotion generates a countervailing 
tendency to "leak" cues of the deception. As a result, the most reliable way to deceive 
others may be to deceive oneself. Hence, as moralists have long noted, humans are 
peculiarly susceptible self-serving and manipulative behavior disguised as disinterested 
altruism. 


When encountering the evolutionary perspective on human affairs, most social 
scientists have ignored it or tried to suppress it, using the anonymity of peer review to 
oppose the publication of scholarly work they neither understand nor respect.29 As 
evidence accumulates that the conventional assumptions of the social sciences are 
inadequate, it becomes more evident that the social sciences in general, and political science 
more specifically, need a new paradigm. This claim is based on the wealth of substantive 
scientific information in recent physics, biology and neuroscience which contradicts 
prevailing methods and conceptualizations. 


It is hard to know how such decisions can be made on other than scientific 
grounds, based on the substantive theories and findings of all the disciplines relevant to the 
phenomena under study. That means, in short, that we need to focus on substance rather 
than method -- and this cannot be done without taking the time to learn something concrete 
about contemporary physics, biology, and neuroscience. 


271n addition to the works cited in note 25, see William Allman, Apprentices of Wonder (New York: 
Bantam Books, 1989); Daniel Dennett, Consciousness Explained (Boston: Little Brown, 1992); and 
George Johnson, Jn the Palaces of Memory (New York: Vintage, 1992). 


28Edmond T. Rolls, "The Processing of Face Information in the Primate Temporal Lobe," in V. Bruce and 
M. Burton, eds., Processing Images of Faces. (London: Ablex, 1989). For an examination of the practical 
consequences of these findings, see Masters, Beyond Relativism, Chapter 5B-C. 


29 These may seem strong words. Many scholars using new approaches receive anonymous reviews in 
which the critic's interpreter module has been pushed to rather elaborate extremes to justify rejection of 
articles that have been subsequently published and widely cited in the media as well as in scientific journals. 
This is, of course, the standard experience for those involved in research during the process of what Kuhn 
calls a paradigm shift (see The Structure of Scientific Revolutions). For examples in the history of 
physics, see Ruelle, Chance and Chaos, pp. 86-87, 103, 109-10 and Miller, Fact and Method, esp. pp. 506- 
14 ("The Dogmatism of Skepticism"). 


30it is also based on theoretical grounds which have been extremely well stated by Ian Shapiro (in Political 
Criticism ) as well as by Bhaskar (see note 3 to this chapter). On the relationship between these 
philosophical questions and ethical or political theory, see Masters, Beyond Relativism, Conclusion. 
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One can, of course, persist in using an obsolete paradigm. It is probably possible 
to describe the motions of the solar system using Ptolemaic astronomy provided one is 
willing to use enough epicycles. But at some point, the awkwardness takes it toll. The 
new perspectives not only explain much that was unintelligible in the past, but even make 
better sense of conventional wisdom. It is hard to believe that this will not occur over the 
next generation. As an increasing number of scholars are realizing, it is impossible to 
understand social life and politics without a knowledge of nature and of human nature. 


E. Conclusion: From Method to Substance 


My thesis can be summarized briefly. The conventional understanding of 
modern science is contradicted on key points by contemporary evolutionary biology, 
behavioral ecology, neuroscience, mathematical physics, and logic. In contrast, ancient 
scientific and philosophic conceptions of mathematics, of form, and of human nature 
often seem consistent with recent scientific results. Ironically, the process of following 
the methods and theoretical assumptions of natural science leads us back to the 
perspective of ancient Greek thinkers from Thales to Aristotle -- i.e., to a position that 
has been rejected on supposedly scientific grounds since the seventeenth century. 


My analysis reveals five principal limitations of the assumptions and methods of 
modern science. 


¢ First, the historical relationship between science and the social context in 
which it occurs. Modern natural science only emerged in a specific cultural and 
political setting, and may not be exportable to cultures unlike the Western 


societies in which it has flourished3! 


¢ Second, the inadequacy of a value-free conception of scientific knowledge. 
Contemporary research in behavioral ecology, neuroscience, and logic questions 
the claim that modern science either rests on or establishes a "gulf" between "Is" 
and "Ought." As the ancients taught, knowledge of nature is at the foundation of 


human values or goals.32 


¢ Third, the ubiquity of non-linearity and chaos in natural phenomena. New 
mathematical approaches provide a general model within which the linear 
regularities of Newtonian physics seems to be a special case. The focus on form 
and geometry characteristic of ancient science has not been definitely replaced by 


algebraic algorithms based on the assumption of temporal or spatial linearity.33 


¢ Fourth, the error of the nature versus nurture dichotomy. It makes no 
sense to ask whether many behaviors are the result of either nature or nurture: 
genetics, organic development, individual learning, social tradition, and ecology 
all influence human life, and each factor has both natural and cultural dimensions. 
Contemporary biology indicates a reasonable way of understanding the 


teleological view of nature developed in ancient science.*4 


31§ee Masters, Beyond Relativism, Chapter 2. 
32]bid, Chapter 8. 
33]pid., Chapter 3. 


34Tbid., Chapter 9. 
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¢ Fifth, the impossibility of a definitive conquest of nature. There are limits 
to the human ability to predict and channel natural or social outcomes. The 
optimistic view of history accept by modems in the Baconian tradition can no 
longer be taken for granted.35 


These limitations of the modern approach to scientific knowledge justify a reconsideration 
of the scientific perspective developed by ancient Greek thinkers. 


The question of the proper goals or aims for human activity was central to 
ancient science and philosophy. It is now imperative to reopen this issue for at least five 
reasons which parallel the limitations to the modern scientific approach: 


¢ First, our historical situation compels us to a new examination of how 
scientific discoveries effect human purposes and values. The combination of the 
human genome project and genetic engineering offer the possibility of using 
scientific knowledge to reshape the species. Even without such changes in the 
basis of human nature, developments in neuroscience will make possible hitherto 
unthinkable manipulation of behavior. And even if we forgo such techniques, 
modern medicine and the technology of reproduction have already altered human 
life in fundamental ways, generating deep conflicts over contraception, surrogate 
parenting, abortion, the cost and distribution of health care, and the effects of 
prolonged human life. Protection of the environment in the interest of future 
generations, while easy to proclaim as a goal, is difficult and highly controversial 
in practice. 


¢ Second, the concept of value-free science poses a practical problem. 
Controversies over the goals or uses of scientific or technological knowledge 
influence the funding and autonomy of scientific research itself. The social 
constraints on science are particularly evident whenever the human consequences 
of a discovery become matters of public policy, for then the specialists are 
recruited into political controversies. When this happens, the behavior of the 
scientist -- even if qualified verbally -- often contradicts the philosopher's image 
of a "gulf" between "Is" and "Ought."36 


* Third, the nonlinear or chaotic character of social processes makes it 
difficult to predict the consequences of technological innovation as well as 
natural phenomena from climatic change to the AIDS epidemic. Unexpected 
negative outcomes undermine the public's willingness to trust scientific 


3STbid. Chapter 1. While this consequence flows directly from the nonlinearity emphasized by chaos 
theory, it also is implicit in the historical and moral limitations of modern society that arise from the 
human response to science. To show this more fully, however, would require an extensive discussion of 
the problem of reflexivity, which the moderns can solve in principle but not effectively in practice (cf. 
Herbert A. Simon, "Bandwagon and Underdog Effects of Election Predictions," Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Vol. 18 (1954), pp. 245-53 with Roger Buck, "Reflexive Predictions, Philosophy of Science, Vol. 30 
(1963), pp. 359-69). On the prediction and control of natural necessity as a characteristic of modern 
thought generally, see Masters, "Nature, Human Nature, and Political Thought." 


36For a careful account of this problem in the context of governmental policies in the United States, see 
Bruce L. R. Smith, The Advisors: Scientists in the Policy Process (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings 
Institution, 1992). 
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predictions. A culture based on the dream of a "conquest of nature" is singularly 
unprepared to respond to natural catastrophe or political impotence. 


* Fourth, the interaction of nature and nurture makes possible a deeper 
scientific understanding of human behavior. This knowledge comes at the cost 
of complexities that are difficult for most citizens to understand. Conventional 
social sciences are no longer adequate as the sole background for explaining 
many cultural and political phenomena. 


¢ Fifth, the limits of our control over nature point to a growing realization 
that the concept of unlimited historical progress is a myth. Humans need to live 
within nature. Even if we colonize outer space, engineer changes in our own 
species, or inadvertently destroy life on earth, such radical transformations of the 
human condition will not be "conquests" or victories. 


From a scientific perspective, it is necessary to reconsider the possible contribution of 
ancient science and the view that values or goals may be derived from nature. But these 
changes are also desirable from a humanistic point of view. 


The postmodern attack on scientific objectivity, derived from a vulgarization of 
Kant and Nietzsche, takes the form of extreme cultural relativism. For literary critics, 
philosophers, and many intellectuals, this means that human ideas, beliefs, and values are 
entirely subjective: no knowledge or interpersonal truth whatever is possible with regard 
to human affairs. 


In this currently fashionable view, even philosophic texts cannot be interpreted 
with certainty. It is claimed that we can never know the intention of another human being 
-- and, as a result, never decode accurately the meaning of another's words (especially if 
the author lived in other times and places). In place of truth, the postmodern 
temperament substitutes a personal interpretation or reading that deconstructs the text 
without claiming knowledge about its substance. In place of general principles, the 
postmoderns speak of stories or individual events. In place of a common core of 
knowledge which an elite needs to understand in order to govern effectively, emphasis is 
placed on diversity and the need to give equal attention to every voice.>7 


The extreme relativism of contemporary culture is not limited to a few 
professors. According to one popular advertising slogan, Just Do It: the "it" is 
undefined, since each consumer seeks individual goals. Beneath this openness is, 
however, the hedonism implied by the sexual connotation of "doing it.". Our commercial 
society reveals its value relativism from the debate over multiculturalism in education to 
the diversity of our cities. The social "openness" of our epoch reflects rapid and 
sometimes bewildering changes in technology, social structure, and moral standards. 


This postmodern temperament can be traced to a combination of factors. The 
"democratic" or egalitarian generosity that characterizes the "left" or liberal impulse in 
modern politics inclines many to an openness to novelty. At the same time, however, the 
commercial emphasis on individual profit that characterizes the "night" or conservative 
position encourages the "libertarian" view that governments or societies should not 


37 Although the most trenchant critique is probably Allan Bloom's Closing of the American Mind, the 
issues in the philosophy of science underly the conflicts within our universities to which most attention 
has been directed. 
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control private choice. Most important of all, the social and economic abundance and 
stability of Western industrial societies during the cold war predictably generated extreme 
individualism and a decline in the deference to traditional moral values.38 


The extreme relativism of many intellectuals needs to be placed in this social 
context. When accepted standards of right and wrong confront new technological and 
social realities, change becomes inevitable. Postmodernism can be understood as an 
attempt to legitimate change by challenging all previously accepted norms as relative to 
time, place, and self-interest. The difficulty is that, in the long run, humans cannot live 
without values, and values need to be based on something beyond intuition, whim, and 
feeling. 


An explanation of the origins of postmodernism is not a defense of its principles. 
On the contrary, such a radically anti-scientific attitude is tantamount to intellectual suicide 
at a time when the biological sciences make it possible to manipulate human behavior and 
genetics for political purposes. Nihilism may have seemed a harmless and pleasant 
luxury for the intellectuals of advanced societies in the 1920's, but it is surely folly today. 
We must look forward to the next century, when those in power -- armed with hitherto 
undreamt of technologies -- could shape entire societies to any whim or will. 
Postmodernists and their critics, who have debated the flirtation with Nazism by Martin 
Heidegger or Paul de Man, now need to direct their attention to the practical dilemmas 
that will almost certainly face their children and their students. 


What, then, are the moral values derived from the new naturalism proposed as a 
remedy for relativism? Although the answer depends in part on circumstances, unlike 
rigid doctrines of theological dogma or natural law, our common humanity does point to 
a core of common principles that can claim to be natural. When considering the 
normative conclusions from a scientific study of human nature, however, it is important 
to bear in mind that their application will depend on concrete circumstances. 


In general, the standards of right and wrong associated with naturalism are the 
common elements found in the teachings of all major world religions and ethical 
doctrines. From a religious perspective, C. §. Lewis describes them as "the way" (the 
Tao); in a more secular vein, James Q. Wilson calls them "character" in the sense of 


moral responsibility and rectitude.39 The classical Greek and Roman thinkers spoke of 
courage, moderation, wisdom, and justice; Christianity added faith, hope, and charity. 
"Do unto others as you would have them do unto you." 


The core of naturalistic values can be stated more concretely. The traits of 
human excellence in this generic sense are those one would choose for a friend. No one 
would wish that a true friend lie, cheat, or fail to help at a moment of need. In 
friendship, we all seek sharing and caring that goes beyond the text of the contract or the 


38In general, behavioral ecology shows that animals are less likely to cooperate when living in a secure and 
stable environment that provides abundant resources that are readily available and highly predictable: e.g., 
David Barash, Sociobiology and Behavior, Roger D. Masters, "Explaining 'Feminism' and ‘Male 
Chauvinism," Machiavelli describes clearly the mechanisms of the cycle: "For virtue gives birth to quiet, 
quiet to leisure, leisure to disorder, disorder to ruin..." Florentine Histories, V.1; trans. Laura Banfield and 
Harvey Mansfield, Jr. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988), p. 185. 


39CF. C. S. Lewis, The Abolition of Man (New York: Collier, 1962); James Q. Wilson, On Character 
(Washington: American Enterprise Institute, 1991). 
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letter of the law.49 Even a nihilist or a tyrant does not seek out a scoundrel for his best 


friend.4! Nor is friendship the same as contractual agreement to engage in a mutually 
beneficial exchange: the latter is typical of everyday purchases in the market economy. 
whereas a true friend is interested in one's welfare even at a net cost to his own time and 


effort.42 


I can be even more precise, at least with regard to moral values (Aristotle's 


"practical virtues").43 Above, I noted five limitations of modern or value-free science. 
Naturalistic values are associated with an understanding of each of these five factual 
conclusions: 


¢ First, the historical relationship between science and the social context in which 
it is discovered is evidence of the differences between one human society and another. 
This fact leads to the obligation to respect the existence of social and moral norms of 
cultures unlike our own. If circumstances matter in judging human conduct, we need to 
hesitate before assuming that our interpretation of the common core of human nature 
entails criticizing the way of life of another civilization. This is not, however, “anything 
goes": cultures that assert the nght to annihilate other peoples, races or religions thereby 
implicitly claim absolute truth for their own principles and thus violate this norm. 
Respect for diversity, proclaimed as a "right" by postmodernists, is far more soundly 
founded in naturalism than in cultural relativism. 


40 This definition could be put in “objective” terms by referring to the problem of selfishness and 
cooperation posed by the Prisoners’ Dilemma in game theory (e.g., Robert Axelrod, The Evolution of 
Cooperation. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1983]). When two rational, profit maximizing 
individuals cannot communicate with each other, the "friend” will initiate and persist in cooperative 
behavior even in the absence of information indicating reciprocity on the part of the partner. Mutual benefit 
can be achieved by what Axelrod calls the "TIT-for-TAT” strategy in a repeated Prisoner's Dilemma: start by 
cooperating, but then behave exactly as the other partner did in the previous round. Such a strategy, which 
is characteristic of the Jex talionis in societies without governments ("an eye for an eye"), is less altruistic 
than the virtue we seek in a friend. 


41 For the traditional understanding of this issue, see Xenophon's Hiero, in Leo Strauss, On Tyranny, Rev. 
Ed. (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1963], pp. 1-20; Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, VIII.1.1155a- 
IX.12.1172a; and Montaigne’s "Apology of Raymond Sebond,” in Complete Essays, ed. Donald M. Frame 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1965). 


42Rousseau put it well in contrasting "politeness" (the mutually beneficial conventions of routine society, 
which do not have a net cost for either partner) from true friendship: "Incessantly politeness requires, 
propriety demands; incessantly usage is followed... Therefore one will never know well those with whom 
he deals, for to know one's friend thoroughly, it would be necessary to wait for emergies -- that is, to wait 
until it is too late..." Discourse on the Sciences and Arts (in Masters and Kelly, eds., Collected Writings of 
Rousseau, Vol. Il, p. 6). 


43For Aristotle and other ancients, it is necessary to distinguish practical or moral virtues from the 
intellectual virtues: while knowledge of nature is related to good action, it is easy to imagine scientists who 
intentionally use their expertise in the service of evil purposes. Indeed, one of Aristotle's most frequent 
criticisms of Socrates is the Socratic tendency to equate knowledge with the practical virtues as a whole. 
E.g., Nicomachean Ethics, II1.7.1116b; V1I.13.1144b; VII.2.1145b; VII.3.1147b; Magna Moralia, 
1.i.1182a. 


44The example of Nazism and the "final solution" comes immediately to mind. Is it entirely an accident 
that some of those most influential in outlining the principles of modern relativism -- notably Carl 
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¢ Second, the inadequacy of a value-free conception of scientific knowledge is 
evidence that humans have a deep psychological and social need for values. Relativism 
leads to a self-defeating circularity, since we cannot live without expectations concerning 
the behavior of ourselves and of others. For most people, life without moral or ethical 
principles is not possible. The sense of justice -- described by biologists as "moralistic 


aggression" -- is, as a matter of fact, natural to the human brain.4*5 The pretense that one 
can avoid the need to make moral choices is, in itself, a moral choice. More important, 
the fact is that each of us is responsible for our moral choices (if only because others will 
inevitably behave as if we were responsible). 


¢ Third, the ubiquity of non-linearity and chaos in natural phenomena reminds us 
that many of our actions are certain to have unintended and unexpected results. We are 
by nature responsible for what we do, if only because others naturally hold us 
responsible. But because we are not totally able to predict the consequences of our own 
actions, we are obligated to consider the possibility that the deeds of others were in part 
unintended. Toleration and forgiveness of the errors of others is the counterpart of a 
willingness to take responsibility for our own actions: both are required by the Golden 
Rule. 


¢ Fourth, the error of the nature versus nurture dichotomy means that education 
is necessary for the development and perfection of natural potentiality. Excellence (in 
Greek, the word was arete) is virtue. But while each of us is responsible to develop our 
natural potential to the fullest, this potential differs considerably from one person to 
another: one is a fine craftsman, another an extraordinary mathematician, the third a gifted 
performer. We need to tolerate differences in ability while always demanding more of 


ourselves than others are justified in asking.*6 


¢ Fifth, the impossibility of a definitive conquest of nature means that inevitably 
some social conflicts will be impossible to resolve by increasing the resources or power 
available to all. The facts of human existence ensure there will be competing claims 
which someone has to adjudicate. This leads to the value of natural justice: we are 
obligated, insofar as is humanly possible, to seek the just or fair resolution according to 
nature. Plato saw justice as occurring in the individual when each part of the soul (or 
personality) fulfills its natural function; he defines justice in society as the condition in 
which each social class plays its proper role. In place of limitless claims on others in the 
name of "natural" or "civic rights," morality asks of us self-imposed obligations to 
achieve justice. 


These standards of right and wrong are not rigid. Nor are they platitudes. As I 
write these words, the news gives us ample evidence, from Croatia or Bosnia to Somalia, 


Schmidt, Martin Heidegger, and Paul DeMan -- openly supported fascism under Hitler? History can hardly 
provide an assurance of "progress" toward more civilized norms. 


45For the evidence and implications of this statement, see the essays in Roger D. Masters and Margaret 
Gruter, eds., The Sense of Justice (Newbury Park, CA: Sage, 1992). 


460On natural differences in ability or potential, see especially Howard Gardner, Frames of Mind (New 
York: Basic Books, 1983). The self-imposed obligations to fulfill these abilities is beautifully expressed in 
the concept of the "noble" individual in José Ortega y Gassett, The Revolt of the Masses (New York: W. 
W. Norton, 1932). 
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Haiti, and Kurdistan, of the ease with which passions overcome the obligations of natural 
justice. A nihilist or relativist cannot condemn self-interested leaders who use racial, 
ethnic, or religious particularism to enhance their own power at the price of others’ lives: 
it hardly makes sense to condemn genocide as uncivilized if civilization itself is without 
value. The fact of scientific knowledge, itself dependent on civilized society, leads to an 
obligation to achieve that which is just “according to nature." 


An essential caveat. The course of action called for by naturalism in any 
circumstance may (and often will) be subject to controversy. The same situation will 
lead to different assessments based on intuition, hypothesis testing, or pattern-matching 
(and the correlative perspectives of religious faith, modern science, and ancient science). 
The ubiquity of moral and political controversy does not contradict naturalism; rather it 
demonstrates naturalism's soundness. But prudence is needed to balance these different 
assessments, and some individuals will be more prudent than others. Respect for the 
dignity of all other human beings does not mean that all people are equal in ability (and 
especially in the ability to make moral judgments of difficult cases). 


No simple rules provide an unproblematic, universally correct recipe for moral 
choice or political values. Neither Kant's Categorical Imperative nor Rawl's "veil of 
ignorance” can admit of the subtlety of variation and exception required to apply 
naturalism in every human condition. If none of us can achieve perfect justice, all of us 
can move as close toward this ideal as possible. Conventionalism without a foundation 
in naturalism leads to moral confusion; naturalism without respect for conventional 
circumstances generates dogmatic intolerance. 


Plato, in concluding the Repubic, has Socrates state the point as well as it has 
ever been stated: 


...each of us must, to the neglect of other studies, above all see to it that he is a 
seeker and student of that study by which he might be able to learn and find out 
who will give him the capacity and the knowledge to distinguish the good and 
the bad life, and so everywhere and always choose the better from among those 
that are possible. He will take into account all the things we have just mentioned 
and how in combination and separately they affect the virtue of a life. Thus he 
may know the effects, bad and good, of beauty mixed with poverty or wealth 
and accompanied by this or that habit of soul; and the effects of any particular 
mixture with one another of good and bad birth, private station and ruling office, 
strength and weakness, facility and difficulty in learning, and all such things that 
are connected with a soul by nature or are acquired. From all this he will be able 
to draw a conclusion and choose -- in looking off toward the nature of the soul -- 
between the worse and the better life, calling worse the one that leads it to 
becoming more unjust , and better the one that leads it to becoming juster. He 


will let everything else go.47 
The apparent redundancies in this passage are clearly intended 


Plato wishes to convey the complexity of the facts that need to be determined in 
order to act justly. He leaves open the issue of exactly who it is "who will give him [each 
of us] the capacity and the knowledge to distinguish the good from the bad life": perhaps 
some humans lack this capacity whereas others have it. But above all, he emphasizes the 


47Plato, Republic , 618b-e (ed. Allan Bloom; New York: Basic Books, 1968), p. 301. 
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importance of circumstance: naturalism asks us "everywhere and always to choose the 
better from among those that are possible." 


The reconciliation of contemporary science and traditional philosophy entails 
understanding the limits of nature and of human nature. Although it is only within these 
limits of possibility that we have an obligation to live according to virtue, science can 
indeed lead us beyond relativism towards the discovery of what the ancients called natural 
justice. 
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A POLICY PROCESS PERSPECTIVE ON THE IMPLEMENTATION OF BUDGETARY 
REFORMS IN NORWAY 


Richard E. Matland 


The paper argues that a more accurate picture of implementation can be developed from 
taking a holistic view of policy. Rather than considering policy merely from the perspective 
of implementation theory the paper argues that important insights into the implementation 
process can be gained by using a policy process perspective. A policy process perspective is 
then used to describe the implementation of the Haga Commission Budgetary Reforms in 
Norway. The agenda setting stage makes it clear that there are two different factions 
interested in budget reform. While these two factions are of approximately equal strength 
at the agenda stage, significant differences in strength develop by the time the policy is to 
be implemented. Knowledge of earlier stages of the policy process allow us to identify 
these factions and help explain why budget reforms emphasizing technical rule changes 
were successfully implemented, while reforms requiring improved reporting to the 
parliament were never implemented. 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper argues that our understanding of implementation is significantly improved 
when a broader policy process perspective on implementation is taken. In so doing, I align 
myself with critics of implementation theory who argue that evaluating implementation as a 
stand alone component unnecessarily limits our understanding of policy. The strongest 
critics argue that implementation borders on a meaningless concept (Linder and Peters 
1987), while more sympathetic critics, myself included, argue that implementation deserves 
to be considered separately, but substantial gains in understanding policy implementation 


come from considering the total policy process. 


Several reviews of the implementation literature have identified the top-down and 
bottom-up schools as the dominant models for describing implementation (O’Toole 1986; 
Sabatier 1986; McLaughlin 1987; Goggin, Bowman, Lester, and O’Toole 1990). The top- 
down theorists see the policy designers as the central actors and concentrate their attention 
on factors which can be manipulated by policy designers (Sabatier and Mazmanian 1983). 
Traditionally top-down models start with a specific act or authoritative decision, such as a 
bill or an executive order, and then evaluate how policy makers promulgate rules that 
provide incentives and sanctions and structure access to reach the goals enumerated in the 
authoritative decision. Bottom-up theories emphasize target groups and service deliverers 
at the local level, arguing policy is really made at the local level (Berman 1980; Hjern and 


Porter 1981; Hjern 1982; Lipsky 1978; Palumbo, Maynard-Moody, and Wright 1990). 


Policy arises from the interaction of policy and setting. The setting’s influence on policy 


implementation is strong enough that one must understand the environment in which a 


policy is introduced to understand the policy. 


Both bottom-uppers and top-downers look at implementation as a separate and 


identifiable phase in the policy process. There are, however, some scholars who are 


skeptical to the idea that an implementation phase can be meaningfully identified. Majone 
and Wildavsky (1978) argue that policy and implementation can be separated only in 
theory, in practice they occur simultaneously and it is not possible to distinguish between 
them. They argue an ecological concept is needed which posits a constant interaction 


between policy and implementation. 


One of the major criticisms made by those who wish to consider implementation from a 
more holistic perspective is that many of the "failures of implementation" reported in the 
literature aren’t failures of implementation at all, rather failure has its roots in an earlier 
stage of the policy process. Linder and Peters (1987) argue that problems occur because a 
policy is poorly designed, often with inconsistent goals. They argue in such cases 


implementation is unlikely to reach officially designated goals, but it is unreasonable to call 


this implementation failure. 


Nakamura and Smallwood (1980) agree that implementation needs to be considered 


from a broader perspective, but they argue there are three identifiable policy 


environments. The three policy environments are policy formation, policy implementation, 
and policy evaluation. They emphasize an open systems perspective, actions in any of these 
spheres can be influenced by actions in other spheres. Actions within the policy formation 
sphere affect implementation by defining the policy venue where implementation is to take 
place, what resources are available, and which actors are officially invested with the power 
to implement a policy. Actors within the policy implementation environment can pick up 
ques from the policy formation environment as to the intensity of a policy’s support, based 


on the size of the majority coalition, its stability, and the degree of consensus within it. 


Winter (1985, 1986) provides a nice example of applying knowledge gleaned from the 
policy formation stage to the implementation stage. He argues that careful evaluation of 
the legislative phase can provide important clues to future implementation barriers. When 


the legislative process is characterized by great conflict, by limited consideration of possible 


policy effects, and by an emphasis on symbolic rather than substantive effects, 
implementation success is hampered. Winter considered the decentralization of the 
Danish social security program. In inspecting the legislative record, he found the debate 
and official documents placed much greater weight on the general virtues of 
decentralization than on specific substantive effects. While the legislation carried official 
goals of shorter application review time, reduced cost, and increased access to information 
for applicants, the political reality was that this policy was part of a general movement to 
greater decentralization. Winter’s studies show the policy failed to reach its substantive 


goals as cost per case and time used per case increased significantly after decentralization. 


Nakamura and Smallwood, Linder and Peters, and Winter all point to the importance of 
earlier policy stages. By studying these, researchers will often find the seeds of what later 


are incorrectly seen as implementation failures. Considering the other stages of the policy 


process is a useful exercise in understanding the implementation process, because it helps 
to identify central actors, possible barriers to implementation, and provides a better 


understanding of which directions implementation plans are likely to take. 


While the arguments for a more comprehensive perspective on implementation are 
compelling, I find arguments that implementation does not deserve separate consideration 
less convincing. Implementation has a distinct starting point, i.e. the passage of legislation, 
which separates it from the other processes. There are identifiable groups of participants 
which differ from those seen in the agenda setting process and legislative process. With the 
initial locus of decision making power in the bureaucracy, a different set of constraints and 


incentives affect implementation than the other processes. All these combine to make the 


argument for considering implementation as a separate entity compelling. 


The rest of the paper briefly presents the specific budget reforms being considered, a 
short description of the policy process model, and a policy process description of how the 


budget reforms moved through the policy cycle. The paper ends with a discussion of how 


the policy process perspective provides a more accurate interpretation of the 


implementation process than traditional models of implementation. 
THE HAGA COMMISSION REFORMS 


The specific case I consider is a set of public sector budget reforms implemented in 
Norway in the 1980’s, based on a report presented by the Haga Commission. The ten 
member Haga commission was established in January 1983, and was chaired by Per Haga, 


a former assistant director general in the Finance Ministry, who had recently been 


appointed secretary general in the Education Ministry.! The commission spent 18 months 


studying questions of budgetary efficiency and its report was presented to the Finance 
Ministry in September 1984. After an extensive round of hearings the Finance Ministry 
prepared Parliamentary Proposition Nr. 52: 1985, which was presented to the Storting 
(parliament) and passed in March 1985. In the enabling legislation the Finance Ministry 
was given the authority to promulgate the regulations needed to implement these reforms; 


the reforms were to take effect on January 1, 1986. 


The Haga commission’s mandate was wide ranging, but primary emphasis was placed on 
producing "productivity enhancing” reforms in the state budgeting system. The commission 
hoped to increase public sector productivity through a set of rule changes which gave 
greater flexibility to those actors who were responsible for implementing policy. The 
commission was also formed, in part, because of dissatisfaction with the way the existing 
system fulfilled its political functions. To improve the political function there was a strong 
desire to make budgeting decisions more goal oriented. There was a general frustration 
within the political system concerning the budget. Too little time was spent drawing up 
major guidelines by which ministries and agencies were to operate and too much time was 
spent being drawn into discussions about minor details. It was expected that clearer goal 


setting would lead to a bureaucracy more responsive to political direction. 


The final Haga commission report included seven specific proposals for law changes. 
Five were incorporated into the appropriation laws as proposed by the commission and two 
were modified before being approved. Proposals were of two types. First, were a set of 
proposals liberalizing the administrative laws concerning appropriations. These were: 


Proposal A: A proposal to allow replacement equipment to be budgeted at its net price 
rather than its gross price. 


Proposal B: A proposal to allow an agency to carry over up to 5% of its operating budget 
from one year to the next. 


Proposal C: A proposal to merge all operating cost budget posts and give each agency a 
lump sum appropriation for operations. 


Proposal D: A proposal to allow an agency to exceed its appropriations, if the expenditure 
led to an increase in income sufficient to cover the extra costs. 


Proposal E: A proposal to allow an agency to move personnel positions within the 
organization when a vacancy occurred. 


Second, there were proposals aimed at increasing the use of goal setting. These were: 


Proposal F: A requirement that agencies develop agency planning documents in 
conjunction with their budgets. 


Proposal G: A requirement that budget documents presented to the parliament include a 
description of the results an agency hoped to attain with this year’s appropriation and 
information on the success in meeting the goals set in the previous year’s budget. 

These two sets of proposals differ in more ways than content. The goal setting proposals 
are inherently vague; it is far from clear what expectations lie behind such words as 
"description" and "information on", not to mention the central idea of "goals". These 
proposals represent requirements to be fulfilled. The administrative reforms, on the other 
hand, are much more concrete and easier to grasp. In most cases they represent specific 


solutions to specific problems. They also represent a new set of freedoms. 


The commission distinguished between two types of productivity, internal and external. 
External productivity concerns whether an agency concentrates its work on the "correct" 


problems, that is the problems the political authorities have identified as the highest 


priority. Improved reporting requirements to the Storting (proposal G) is a direct attempt 


to improve external productivity. Agency planning documents (proposal F) should also 
improve external productivity by making more explicit the amount of resources used for 
specific tasks and for specific goals. Internal productivity is minimizing the use of resources 
to reach a specific goal. All the administrative reforms deal with internal productivity. 
Agencies are given greater freedom to allow them to produce more efficiently. The 
assumption is that agencies, based on their knowledge of local conditions, know the most 
productive way to use resources and after receiving instructions from the Storting they 


should largely be free to proceed in the manner they believe is most likely to bring success. 


Proposal A, which allows agencies to budget replacement equipment at its net price, is 
an attempt to give an agency an incentive to make rational decisions concerning its capital 
stock. Previously, agencies had to include the full price of new equipment as a cost, while 
income received for selling old equipment went directly to the Treasury. This gave 


agencies no incentive to get a good price for old equipment, or even to sell old equipment. 


Proposals B and C allow agencies more flexibility in using their budget allocations. By 


allowing an agency to carry over 5% of its appropriations from one year to the next the 


commission hoped to avoid the common practice of "burning money" as the end of the 
fiscal year nears. Hopefully purchases are made in a more orderly and rational manner, 
rather than in a panic as the end of the fiscal year approaches. Proposal C was altered 
before it received final legislative approval. Rather than merging all operating posts as 
initially proposed, the existing system was maintained, but agencies were allowed to 
transfer funds between operating posts. The desire is that agencies see their appropriations 
as one lump sum, rather than feeling constrained at the post level. Transferability enables 


agencies to consider explicit tradeoffs between staffing and equipment. 


Proposal D represents an attempt to deal with the income public agencies produce. 
Previously, agencies which received fees for a service saw none of the income they 


produced. An agency’s costs of operations and its income were two entirely different posts 


in the state accounting system. The money an agency earned went directly to the Treasury. 
This could lead to situations where an agency, despite making money, would have to cut 
back on its activities, because they were going over budget. The new rule provides the 
opportunity to apply for a general approval to exceed one’s budget, if the overrun is in 


conjunction with income producing work which covers the extra costs. 


Proposal E represents an attempt to make changes on the personnel side. Previously all 
positions were legally tied to the specific purpose they were created for by the Storting. An 
agency had to apply through its budget proposition to the parliament before a position 
could be moved within the organization. Proposal E allows an agency to move most 
positions (over 80% of state positions) without requiring prior approval of their superior 
ministry and the Finance Ministry. The hope is that greater flexibility in deciding where to 


use staff will lead to resources being reallocated to the highest priority areas. 


THE POLICY PROCESS 


By considering the policy process an understanding can be developed of the issues, 


actors, and difficulties which implementation may face. An idealized presentation of the 
policy process cycle is shown in Figure 1. It shows a circular process in which an issue 
moves through a series of stages, traditionally identified as agenda setting, legitimation, 
implementation and evaluation (Anderson 1991; Jones 1984; Peters 1993). The arrows 


connecting the stages represent processes; the circles represent specific outcomes at the 


end of each process. 
FIGURE 1 ABOUT HERE 


In the upper left hand corner of Figure 1 the cycle starts with BELIEF SYSTEMS. 
These include beliefs as to causal structures which explain actions, beliefs as to how 
activities are interconnected, and value structures which define preferred states of the 


world (Bennett 1980; Sabatier and Hunter 1989). These are the relevant actors’ model of 


the world. These belief systems are used both to interpret actions and provide goals which 


actors desire (Majone 1980). 


The first process occurring in the policy process cycle is determining which issues are 
sufficiently important to receive government consideration. In describing this, Kingdon 


(1984) has taken the basic concepts from the garbage can model and adapted them to 


agenda setting.” He suggests the agenda setting process is driven by three streams, which 


operate independently of each other. These streams are problems, politics, and policies. 


The problems stream is a stream of conditions requesting attention. The number of 


situations deserving of attention far exceeds the number which can actually be attended to. 
Therefore much of what occurs in the problems stream consists of trying to draw attention 
to existing conditions and getting that condition defined as one where there is a public 


responsibility to try and change the status quo (Nelson 1984). The politics stream describes 


the general political atmosphere in which actions are taken. Within the politics stream 
issues can rise or fall as new administrations come to power, when incumbents of crucial 
gateway positions change, or when there is the perception of a shift in the national mood. 
The issues which reach the GOVERNMENTAL AGENDA, i.e. those issues perceived as 
being sufficiently noteworthy to deserve more careful consideration, can either be 
determined in the problems or the politics stream, but in either case much of what occurs 


in these streams is competition between differing images of a condition. 


Issues that move from the governmental agenda to the DECISION AGENDA are those 
issues where explicit decision are to be made. These are the issues which are moving 
towards either legislative or executive branch action. Many problems never move beyond 
the governmental agenda. Kingdon suggests this may be due to various factors including 
there being no apparent solutions, the number of actors who consider the issue as requiring 


attention being limited, and through actions in the politics or problems stream crowding 


out the issue. 


To move from the governmental agenda to the decision agenda requires the generation 
of alternative courses of action. In the policy stream alternatives are generated and 
narrowed down. While action in the problems and politics streams is often highly public 
and dominated by a set a visible actors (the media, elected representatives, opinion leaders, 
etc.), the policies stream is dominated by specialists in various policy communities, who 
tend to be far more hidden from sight. In what Kingdon calls the policy primeval soup, 
large numbers of policy ideas float around. The soup includes combinations and 
recombinations of old ideas. In a process loosely analogous to biological natural selection, 
different recombinations are considered and a subset of these are selected for serious 
consideration. Proposal survival is based on evaluations of technical feasibility, congruence 


with community values, ability to meet future restraints, and political acceptability. 


While actions occur independently within the problems, politics, and policy streams the 
probability of an issue reaching the decision agenda rises dramatically if the streams can be 
combined. Such packaging can occur by chance, but often policy entrepreneurs who favor 
a specific policy are willing to invest resources in seeing the chances of their preferred 
proposals enhanced. The opportunity to package or connect these streams is not, however, 
always available and often it exists for only a short period of time. Kingdon describes such 
chances as open policy windows. These windows are opened by events either in the 
problems or politics stream, such as a change in government or a focusing event. When 
policy windows are open policy entrepreneurs will flock to the opening and attempt to 
establish their solution on the decision agenda. An issue can reach the decision agenda 
without an entrepreneur, but chances are considerably enhanced if an entrepreneur is 


actively trying to make these connections. 


The next step is the legitimation process which leads to an AUTHORITATIVE 


DECISION. This is the process of legislative or executive consideration. At this stage the 


issues are re-examined, new sets of values are brought into play, and a specific course of 


action is chosen. The perspective of the elected official is often different from those of 
actors who are active in the earlier stage. While political viability is considered in the 
policy stream, it becomes of paramount importance here. Much of what goes on in the 
legitimation stage is the building of majority coalitions to enact legislation (Jones 1984). 
Quite often no majority can be mustered and the outcome of the legitimation process is 


that all proposals for action are rejected. 


If the authoritative decision results in a decision to implement a new plan or adjust an 
existing one, the implementation process starts in earnest. Berman (1978) suggests the 
implementation process consists of two separable parts: the macro-implementation plan 
and the micro-implementation plan. In the macro-plan central government planners 
develop a program for implementing the authoritative decision. This macro-plan must 
include decisions on eligibility, scope, sanctions, and responsibilities. This planning process 
produces a MACRO IMPLEMENTATION PROGRAM which is meant to induce 


compliance and support from the relevant actors and organizations. 


The process of organizations and actors outside of the central planning circle adapting to 


the proposed program is the micro-implementation process. This is the process whereby 


the entities whose behavior one wishes to change react to a policy. Their actions can range 


from full compliance to benign neglect to outright defiance. This micro-implementation 
process results in an outcome central planners see as the ENVIRONMENTAL 
RESPONSE. The environmental response is the sum total of the reactions of all the 


individual organizations and actors who are affected by the implementation program. 


The final step in the policy process cycle is the Evaluation Process in which responses in 
the environment are interpreted and the central actors’ BELIEF SYSTEMS are adjusted. 
The evaluation process may turn up unexpected effects of a policy. It may uncover a 
substantially larger problem than first perceived. On rare occasions it may lead to 


adjustments in belief systems as the theory underlying the proposed policy appears false 


(Sabatier 1988). It is more likely, however, evidence will be interpreted to maintain 
consistency with one’s belief system. The evaluation stage may also provide feedback 
about dissatisfaction of important clients regarding the policy implementation. All of these 


impulses result in a new start of the policy cycle as new problems and solutions appear. 


This is a highly idealized picture of the policy process; it would be possible to add arrows 
from virtually each outcome to every other outcome as steps are skipped and loops occur in 
the process. Many times the process is not orderly and sequential, but rather chaotic with 
outcomes exhibiting little structure. Nevertheless, this model does provide a useful outline 
of the policy process. Much of policy does follow this basic circuit, and the descriptions of 
the various processes will maintain their integrity even when the ordering isn’t exactly as 
presented here. As such this outline provides a useful road map to be used as we explore 


some of the issues surrounding budgetary reform. 
GETTING BUDGETARY REFORM ON THE AGENDA 


How budgetary reform got onto the political agenda is a particularly interesting question. 
These reforms represent yet another attempt at introducing a rationalized goal system in 
the public sector. At irregular intervals, in the past twenty five yéars, there have been 
several attempts at budgetary reform (Downs and Larkey 1986). In the United States, 
Programmed Planning Budgeting System (PPBS) was tried and largely failed (Schick 1973), 
Management By Objectives (MBO) plans were tried in some sectors of the public 


bureaucracy, but quickly fell into disuse (Rose 1977). Zero Base Budgeting (ZBB) was 


tried and it failed (Schick 1979). The Norwegians also developed an extensive PPBS 


system, however, the plans were never implemented. Why is it that budget reform which 
has produced limited success in its earlier guises should reappear again? Moving onto the 
decision agenda, according to Kingdon, is generally precipitated by actions in the problems 
and politics stream. Actions occurring in both streams were favorable to placing budget 


reforms on the governmental agenda in Norway in the early 1980s. After discussing actions 


in the politics and policy stream, a discussion of the actions in the policy stream will 


describe how budget reform moved from the governmental agenda to the decision agenda. 


Actions within the Problems Streams. While a new Conservative government had 
taken over in the fall of 1981 with promises to change Norwegian society, it was far from 
obvious that any major effort would be made in administrative reform. Budget reform was 
just one of many issues in the problems streams. Furthermore, budget reform received 
little emphasis in the 1981 campaign and is generally not a politically salient issue. There 
were, nevertheless, a number of factors that combined to make this issue prominent. 
Feedback indicating dissatisfaction with the existing appropriation system increased. With 
the election of a Conservative government political signals were sent out that budgets were 
to grow more slowly and perhaps not at all. This led to increased calls from within the 
system for greater freedom to be able to use one’s resources freely, rather than being 


bound by a series of cumbersome regulations. 


A particularly important event that focused attention on the problem of budgetary 
restrictions was the publication of a letter to the Finance Ministry from 13 state agencies 
simultaneously demanding and pleading for greater freedom to run their own business. 
The letter was well publicized in the press and was greeted with supportive comments from 
political commentators. That this letter played the role of an important focusing event was 


substantiated by the commission chair, Per Haga. In an interview with commission chair 


Haga? he stated: 


"The proposals they presented weren’t particularly important in and of 
themselves. They had little effect on our deliberations. What was important 
was focusing attention on the problems which existed within the system." 
Actions within the Political Stream. The election of a new Conservative minority 
government in the fall of 1981 automatically opened windows for changes in priorities and 


policies. The non-socialist parties had a majority in parliament for the first time in twelve 


years and there was a clear change in the political atmosphere. Inherent in much of the 


rhetoric of the Conservative party was the accusation that the public sector was inefficient. 
Conservative politicians argued that public agencies had grown flabby, because of their 
monopoly position and their relatively easy access to resources. The Conservatives 
argumed that the private sector was far more efficient and the government promised to 
introduce market mechanisms to make the public system more efficient. While there was 
relatively little talk of cutting the size of government, there was a fair amount of talk of 


making the money they already had stretch farther. 


The Role of the Policy Entrepreneur. A careful study of the actions leading up to the 
formation of the Haga commission show that the commission chair, Per Haga, played the 
role of a policy entrepreneur. He actively worked to tie the problems and politics streams 
together. He was also very active in the policy stream helping to mold the specific 


proposals for reforms. 


Haga had been the director general in the Finance Division in the Finance Ministry for 
several years. In this position he was responsible for putting the national budget together 
and seeing that budgetary regulations were followed. From this position he was keenly 
aware of the constraints that the existing regulations placed on agencies. Complaints about 
the budget system were directed at his division. Therefore, the issues brought to light by 
the 13 agency directors hardly represented new information. They did represent, however, 


an opportunity to press the case for reform of these regulations. 


Even with the opportunity presented by the agency directors’ letter, there were other 
elements that needed to fall into place before budgetary reform could move forward. 
Foremost was the accumulation of sufficient resources to enable a careful evaluation of 
possible reforms. While Haga had been aware of the problems for some time, he simply 
did not have the resources to do anything about them. The Finance Division has a 


tremendous work load and Haga was forced to use all of his energies to cope with day to 


day problems. He had no opportunity to take a broader perspective, even though he 


realized this would be useful. Decisions were made by oversight; standard operating 
procedures were used, and the problems these entailed were ignored, as predicted by the 


garbage can model. 


The garbage can model suggests that resolution of problems is most likely to occur when 
there is sufficient energy and when access is restricted. The opportunity, in terms of 
energy, presented itself when Haga moved over to the Culture and Education Ministry in 
the fall of 1981. The work load was smaller. This was true, both because the absolute work 
load was smaller and because, having just arrived, his agenda was relatively clean from 
other demands. As he was leaving the Finance Ministry, he was already thinking about the 


possibility of working on reforming the budget system. 


One can see the combining of several streams to insure that this issue climbed up the 
governmental agenda. In the problems stream the complaints of the agency directors 
provided a focusing event which emphasized the importance of this issue. In the politics 
stream there was a new government which was open to a new set of issues. An 


entrepreneur existed who knew the problems of the budget system, but up until now had 


been forced to use oversight as a decision making mechanism. Now, with the increased 


availability of energy, he hoped to resolve some of the problems he had seen. 


By the start of 1982, budgetary reform had been placed on the governmental agenda. It 
had become clear that a commission would be established. The Finance Minister had been 
sold on the idea that such a commission would provide the newly elected Conservative 
government with an opportunity to promote their goal of establishing private sector 
efficiency routines in the public sector. Decisions on the commission’s mandate and 
membership, however, took on the characteristics of a garbage can. Many actors tried to 
gain access to the commission to place their problems and solutions on the agenda. While 
the commission was officially a Finance Ministry proposal, Haga maintained close contact 


with the Finance Ministry and had substantial input into committee makeup and the 


mandate, including writing substantial parts of the mandate. This resulted in a mandate 
that was broad but placed primary emphasis on producing "productivity enhancing" reforms 


of the state budgeting system. 


Haga desired a reasonably small commission with high prestige members. His primary 
interest was with the technical regulations and therefore he recruited technical experts with 
a working knowledge of the budget system, many of whom had previously worked in the 


Finance Division. The Finance Division and Haga also actively worked to keep out 


members of the Planning Division.4 Despite several memos from the Planning Division 


arguing that the intended reforms clearly needed to take up the issue of long range budgets 
(which the Planning Division develop), no members of the Planning Division were 
appointed to the commission, and the role of long range budgets was not addressed. 
Haga’s power to make decisions on membership was not, however, unlimited. The Finance 
Minister’s demand to include two private sector members had to be met. In the end, a ten 
member commission was officially formed in January, 1983. By structuring access to the 
choice opportunity in the manner he did, Haga increased the probability that technical 
changes would be given favorable consideration and a series of other issues would be less 


likely to receive consideration. 


Actions within the Policy Stream. The commission deliberations can be compared to 
actions in the policy stream. Here were a set of experts who worked relatively undisturbed 
from public view and could consider proposals. While there were many ideas that might 
have been considered, only a small number received extensive consideration, and even 
fewer were finally proposed. Ideas were chosen for reasons which parallel the logic 
Kingdon presents in his discussion of the policy primeval soup. Kingdon states that 
proposals, through a process resembling biological selection, are evaluated and survive in 


terms of their technical feasibility, value acceptability, and predictability. 


Haga had some control over the evaluation process as the chair, but his control was far 
from complete. His primary interest was changing the technical rules which he felt 
hindered efficient use of resources. He also had a strong interest in getting the members to 


agree on a unanimous plan, as this would increase substantially the report’s probability of 


leading to action. 


In interpreting the mandate Haga argued for a narrow interpretation, both to keep the 
discussion concentrated on the technical issues he believe most important and to keep 
politically sensitive issues off of the agenda. Among the issues that were discussed, but 
kept out of the final report, were the role of worker participation and leadership in public 
organizations. On the participation rights of public employees there was a value clash 
between the private and public sector participants. Actions which were entirely acceptable 
in private sector relationships were rejected as unacceptable by the public sector 


representatives and discussions on these issues were often long and contentious. 


Another issue considered at some length, but eventually dropped, was revision of the 
capital equipment and capital budgeting regulations. At present all major purchases are 
capitalized in the year they are bought. There is no depreciation and there is no 
investment budget. This situation has been severely criticized both by agencies and by 
accountants. It forces agencies to rent equipment at prices far above what it would cost to 
purchase them, because purchasing requires a substantial expenditure in one year and their 
annual budgets are insufficient to cover such costs. From interviews with commission 
members it appears that this problem was left untouched, not because it wasn’t seen as a 
problem, but because there was no ready solution at hand. The proposals that were made 


had enough serious flaws that the commission chose to leave the issue aside. 


While the commission had several members who were primarily interested in the 


administrative regulations, there was a faction interested in a broader perspective. The 


private sector members in particular were interested in a broad evaluation of public sector 


efficiency. Their influence on the commission, however, was limited. They did not have a 
working knowledge of the technical rules and therefore were at a stark disadvantage when 
these were discussed. Many of the issues they desired to discuss were politically 
controversial issues and therefore issues that engendered dissension within the committee 
and a desire by Haga and others to keep them out of the report. Nevertheless, it is 
unreasonable to say these interests were shut out; the requirement for better reporting to 
the parliament and agency planning documents were not part of Haga’s original intentions 


and grew out of the desire of some members for greater goal clarification. 


The commission met regularly throughout 1983 and early 1984. They presented the 
Finance Ministry their final report in September of 1984. Haga succeeded in getting a 
unanimous vote. This was done by allowing the official Finance Division representative to 
register concerns (i.e. disagreements), on specific issues, in the text of the report. These 


were included as additional comments and were not considered a separate minority report. 


The report dealt primarily with the, technical regulations which were Haga’s main 


concern, although there were extensive discussions of agency planning documents and 


improved reporting to parliament. The report was sent out to all ministries and to a 


number of individual agencies for comments. These actors were given a month in which to 


comment. Their overwhelmingly positive comments helped build pressure for 


parliamentary action. 
PARLIAMENTARY ACTIONS 


After comments were received the Finance Ministry was then responsible for developing 
Parliamentary Proposition 1985:52. Parliamentary Proposition 1985:52 included two 
changes from the Haga commission recommendations. Both represented moves to take 
account of the reservations noted by the Finance Ministry representative in the original 


report. First, agency planning documents were made voluntary rather than mandatory. 


Second, rather than merge all operating posts, agencies were given the power to move 


money from post to post, but the existing accounting system was maintained. 


Parliamentary Proposition 52 was presented to the Stortings Finance Committee in the 
spring of 1985. The committee officially worked on the document for one week, resulting 


in Finance Committee Report 102 of 1985. The Finance Committee members’ comments 


were all favorable, regardless of political party. The committee urged the Finance Ministry 


to go even further in terms of goal setting in the budget documents. Several times the 
committee report notes this is an incremental process and further steps need to be taken 
both with respect to setting goals and to giving agencies greater autonomy. The committee 
report was presented to the full Parliament and unanimously approved in the spring of 
1985. The Finance Ministry was given the authority to promulgate rules to enact the 


legislation, and the legislation was to take effect January 1, 1986. 


While the content of the Haga commission report and the final parliamentary document 
were similar, there was a marked difference in tone, most clearly seen in the discussion of 
whom should be delegated increased autonomy. The concern revolved around how active 
a say employees should have on issues where there was new flexibility. While this issue 
may seem rather inconsequential, it is not. In part this is because of the very active role 
workplace democracy plays in large Norwegian organizations. In addition, it is possible 
these new rules could lead to radical changes in the workplace. For example, an agency 
could explicitly hold vacant large numbers of positions to pay for extensive capital 
investments. Not only would this be a concern to union leaders in the short run, but these 
investments might be sufficient to enable a permanent reduction in jobs, a change to which 
any union leader would be very skeptical. On the other side, arguments were made that 
these were merely marginal changes and managers had to be given the opportunity to 


manage their organizations. 
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Despite spending substantial time debating this issue, the final commission report shows 
almost no evidence of these discussions. This was due to the inherently sensitive nature of 
these discussions and the desire to avoid issues which might sidetrack the reforms. The 
Parliamentary committee’s report, however, included several references by members of the 
Liberal, Labour, and Socialist Left parties to this question and the need to allow employees 
to participate in making the decisions which now could be made at the local level. These 
discussions are largely symbolic since the committee members ended up supporting the 
exact wording presented to them by the Finance ministry. They do indicate, however, the 
varying needs of the two groups to invoke specific symbols.. For the Haga commission, 
providing a report for the Conservative government, it was important to invoke the 
efficiency of the market place. For the leftists on the Finance Committee it was important 


to invoke the principle of workplace democracy. 
MACRO-IMPLEMENTATION 


The enacted reforms were of two types. One set represented a new set of powers and 
freedoms that were given to the agencies, providing them with increased autonomy and 
flexibility. The other set were requirements that agencies provide more and better 
information to parliament on their activities and to develop explicit planning documents. 
Since one set of reforms represents new freedoms, while the other set represents a set of 
new obligations, one might expect to see primary emphasis in the macro-implementation 
plan on the improved goal setting. In fact, just the opposite occurred. Emphasis was 
placed almost exclusively on the technical changes and very few resources were invested in 


the goal setting parts of the plan. Let us look at why this happened. 


As noted earlier, within the commission there were two distinct factions. One set of 
actors, most of them with Finance Ministry experience, were primarily interested in the 


technical rules. A second set were more interested in the general issues of accountability 


and efficiency. On the commission, these two factions were reasonably equal in strength. 


By the time the implementation stage had been reached, however, the strengths of these 


two factions had changed radically. 


Of the four commission members identified with the accountability wing, two were in the 
private sector, and in interviews approximately a year after Stortings Proposition 52 
became law, stated they had had no-contact with the implementation process. A third 
member had left the public sector for the private sector. A fourth member was active in 
the public sector, but would retire within a year. The Finance Ministry wing, on the other 
hand, was strongly represented in implementation plans. The secretary for the Haga 
commission was given primary responsibility for writing the new regulations. Members of 
the commission participated in committees to develop reporting forms and were used as 
reference persons when regulations were developed. Not surprisingly, the plans developed 
in the Finance Ministry for implementing the reforms concentrated on the technical 


regulations which were of primary interest to the Finance Ministry. 


This was not part of some clever plot to emasculate the accountability sections of the 


reform. It merely represents a bureaucracy concentrating its limited resources on those 


portions of the reforms which it deemed as being of greatest importance. As an 


organization it dealt with those issues, i.e. financial matters, which were close to its essence. 
In interviews it was apparent that members of the Finance Ministry felt an obligation to get 
the budgeting changes to work; no such obligation was felt with respect to the 


parliamentary reporting and goal setting changes. 


The Norwegian national budgeting process starts officially each year with Budget Memo 
#1. This memo is sent out by the Finance Ministry each January to all line ministries 
describing in detail what to include in the budget proposal Finance receives from the line 
ministries approximately four months later. References to the reforms in the January 1986 


memo concentrated on the new budgeting rules, relatively little concerned improved 
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reporting to the parliament or the need for agency planning documents. The discussion of 


goal setting which existed in the Budget Memo was marked by sweeping generalities. 


In my interviews in the Finance Division I asked why the ministry had not placed greater 
emphasis on the goal setting and reporting portions of the reforms. I was told, 
"This is not the right place to try and implement that part of the reforms. The 
Finance Division is not really interested in the goal setting aspects." 
This is undoubtedly correct. An organization given the responsibility of implementing a 


policy will develop a program which emphasizes those elements which are close to the 


organization. Accountability and goal setting issues did not fall naturally in the Finance 


Ministry’s span. With no additional resources being received for implementation, the 


Finance Ministry’s actions were hardly surprising. 


Within the Finance division, deputy directors are the contact point for the line ministries. 
They see their primary job as monitoring how ministries spend their funding and trying to 
insure that appropriations are not overspent. Their concern is entirely a fiscal one. The 
Finance division is sufficiently far removed from the specifics of individual agency actions 
to be unable to evaluate, except in the most rudimentary manner, how successful an agency 
is at reaching its goals. As a former finance division official told me "You can never get into 
a debate on the substance of an issue with an agency. They've got all the information." The 
Finance division is faced with a myriad of agencies all demanding more money for what, in 
each individual case, may appear to be a reasonable expenditure. At the same time the 
Finance Division has the overall responsibility for holding the line on expenditures. With 
intense external pressure to approve increased spending, the Finance division establishes 
strong internal cohesion and great loyalty to the overarching goal, holding the line on 
budgets. Actions which facilitate this goal are applauded, while actions which are 


peripheral to it are viewed with skepticism. 


All line ministries must have their budgetary supplements approved by the Finance 
division, so Finance clearly has an opportunity to influence these documents? Yet in 
interviews, virtually all the deputy directors stated that they expected the budget documents 


to look exactly the same after the reforms as they did before. No extra demands were 


made to be more precise in goal formulation. Nor did deputy directors request greater 


information from their ministries. Clarification of goals, so as to allow greater political 


control of actions was something in which they had absolutely no interest. 


This lack of interest could be attributed to several factors. In some cases the the Finance 
Ministry bureaucrats were directly negative towards greater goal setting. There was a fear 
that when there are explicit goals, the parliament would concentrate all attention on 
reaching those goals, even if this means rewarding inefficient agencies by constantly giving 
them more funds to reach their goals. .In other words, the clearer the goal the more 
inefficient units will get! A hypothetical example may serve to illustrate this point. Assume 
an explicit goal is set by the parliament of producing 4,000 new day care spots in the next 
year and 20 million kroner are appropriated. If after nine months the 20 million kroner 
have been spent and only 3,000 new day care spots have been created, what happens? One 
possibility is the Family Affairs Division ignores the budget and says we have a 
parliamentary mandate to build 4,000 spots and we are going to do it. A second possibility 
is that the issue is taken up in the parliament again. Under this scenario, according to the 
skeptics, the parliament will ignore inefficiency as a possible reason for failing to reach the 


goal and quickly approve additional funds to insure that the goal is reached. 


Under either scenario, the Finance division is quite unhappy. First, because the goal of 
maintaining a balanced budget is undermined. Second, because the bargaining position of 
the Finance division is substantially weaker. The nightmare which haunts the Finance 
division is agencies overspending their budgets by asserting their right to reach their 


officially approved goals. Up to this point there has been no question that funds may not 
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be spent beyond the base budget. The elevation of goal importance could lead to 
uncertainty. This uncertainty is one the Finance Division tried to stamp out at every 
opportunity. In written documents, in discussions, and at open meetings the Finance 
Ministry made very clear its position that an agency was bound first by its appropriations, 


and only then by its goals. 


In other cases opposition wasn’t based on fear of having their power erode, they just 
didn’t think the plan was realistic. The bureaucracy was so set in its ways that it simply 


wasn’t going to change. Rather than expending a substantial amount of effort on 


something that was going to fail anyway, they preferred to ignore this side of the reform. 


Those persons within Finance who had been directly involved in the reform commission 
were more positive towards the goal setting aspects of the reform, but here too the tone 
was realistic, with limited expectations. They preferred goal setting to be an independent 
action taken by the agencies. This was both to insure greater probability of success and to 
avoid the problem of goals being politically locked into a set level of success. While the 
planning section of the Finance division had held seminars and written reports on the 
feasibility of greater goal setting in earlier years, in the crucial first year of the reform they 
concentrated on the technical reforms. There was sufficient ambiguity regarding the 
authoritative decision that the Finance Ministry was able to concentrate on those policies 


which forwarded the goals it found of greatest relevance. 


While the Finance Ministry had primary responsibility for implementation of Stortings 
Proposition 52, other actors were to be involved. The Haga reforms are clearly an 
administrative reform and: as such it was agreed that the Consumer Affairs and 
Administration Ministry should play a role. A number of the issues raised in the report 
were directly related to issues that the Consumer Affairs and Administration Ministry was 


actively interested in, especially those regarding improved reporting to parliament and the 


agency planning documents. One might expect the Administration Ministry to champion 


the parliaments desire for better reporting. This did not happen. 


The Administration Ministry showed very limited interest in the Haga reforms. Instead, 
attention was directed towards The Modernization Program, which had many of the same 
goals, but was to be a more ambitious follow up to the Haga reforms. A number of 


plausible explanations can be found for concentrating on the Modemization Program. First 


and foremost, the Modernization Program was an "in-house" project, strongly supported by 


two consecutive Administration Ministers. Concentrating on the Modernization Program 
allowed the Administration Ministry greater autonomy to emphasize those elements which 
they saw as important. Second, the Haga reforms were explicitly perceived as a Finance 
Ministry policy, as such there was little desire to do battle with the Finance Ministry. While 
Administration Ministry representatives would laud the goals of the Haga reforms, and say 
they were building upon the Haga reforms, no explicit actions were taken to insure the 
Haga reform’s success. When asked for proof of a more active stance on the 
implementation of these reforms, Administration Ministry Officials referred me to the 


Directorate of Organization and Management. 


The Directorate of Organization and Management (Rationalization Directorate) is an 
independent agency directly under the Consumer Affairs and Administration Ministry. 
The director of the agency at the time these reforms became law was Inger Louise Valle. 
She had been a member of the Haga Commission. Both her participation on the 
committee and this organization’s general goal of greater efficiency in the public sector 
made it a natural participant in implementation plans. Nevertheless the Rationalization- 
Directorate struggled to define its role in the macro-implementation plan. “Our mandate is 
very vague and unclear.", is how one of the people central in this work described the 
reforms. "Being given the general responsibility to “follow up on these reforms doesn’t really tell 


an agency what to do." Theoretically these comments are important because they show that 


fidelity to the policy goals was an important concern. Agencies intrusted with 
implementation don’t just start off in the direction they desire, ignoring the original statute. 


There was a felt need to stay close to the written statute. 


Eventually the Rationalization-directorate decided on a two pronged attack. First, they 
set up two day seminars around the country to present all of the reforms. Second, they 
concentrated on developing generals outlines for agency planning documents and assisting 
agencies who were interested in developing and using agency planning documents. By 
doing this, the Rationalization-Directorate tied their follow up to improved goal setting 
and ignored the administrative reforms. When questioned on this, I was told "Those 


questions are Finance’s ball of wax. We don’t have anything to do with them." In 


implementing the general goal setting sections, the Rationalization-directorate defined this 


explicitly as assisting in the formulation of agency planning documents, despite the fact that 
this is the one piece of the Haga Commission proposal which was changed from mandatory 
to voluntary by the Storting. Part of the reason the Rationalization-directorate defined 
their role as pushing for agency planning documents is that the organization felt 
comfortable with this role. The form proposed for the agency planning documents was 


closely connected to the work already being done in the agency’s management information 


system division. 


In summation a look at the macro-implementation of these reforms provides important 
information as to how the reform were likely to evolve. The Finance Ministry, clearly the 
most powerful organization in the implementation group, concentrated their efforts on the 
budget rules. Even in this area, they limited their efforts to rule promulgation and rule 
clarification. The expectation was agencies would grasp the new opportunities and little 
encouragement was needed. In terms of improved reporting to parliament, the Consumer 
Affairs and Administration Ministry was passive. This appears to be primarily a function of 


their concentrating on their own reform package, the Modernization Program. The 


Rationalization-Directorate had the closest contact to the various agencies. They made a 
clear attempt to spread more practical information through their seminars, but their 
primary thrust was in developing the agency planning documents. In all three cases, these 
actors defined their roles as closely tied to the essence of their organization, grafting the 


Haga reforms implementation onto already existing work. 


Already at the very outset of the implementation phase work on improved reporting to 


parliament, to enable better political oversight, had fallen by the wayside. Despite being 


unanimously approved by the Storting, no action was taken to follow up this part of the 
reforms. The Finance Ministry, Administration Ministry, and Rationalization Directorate 
all believed it was not their responsibility. Because implementation responsibility was split 
between the three organizations, it was also possible to deny responsibility for the failure, 
each organization could claim they were following up the reforms. As a result, the reform 


requiring better reporting to parliament was never implemented. 


This somewhat surprising assertion is consistent with information I received when 
interviewing agency directors. When asked if they would change their reporting to 
parliament or whether they had received directives to re-evaluate their written reports to 
parliament, agency heads would state no one had mentioned these issues to them. Several 
people who exhibited substantial understanding of the reforms, expressed puzzlement as to 


whether the reforms really did mention anything about reporting to parliament. 


Interestingly, while the general picture is that no improvement in the quality of reporting 
to parliament occurred, this outcome was not universal. For some agencies, and at least 
one line ministry, actors who read the Haga commission report (which was widely 
distributed), decided to take actions on their own initiative to improve the quality of their 
reports to parliament. Even though no directives were forthcoming from the central 
administration, they either believed in the reform or felt an obligation to comply with the 


parliamentary mandate. In terms of the policy process cycle, the macro-implementation 


stage was skipped entirely. Action on reporting to parliament stopped at the point of the 
authoritative decision, nevertheless, this still had an effect later in the policy process cycle 
as actors reacted directly to the authoritative decision and did not wait for the macro- 


implementation plan which never came. 
MICRO-IMPLEMENTATION 


The micro-implementation process is covered in more depth in other sources (Laegreid, 
Helgesen, and Matland 1988), but the broad picture is that these changes did make a 
difference. After an initial period of clarification, the administrative changes were picked 
up by many agencies and the reforms very clearly had an effect on actions at the agency 
level. In a broad survey of all national government agencies, the percentage of agency 
directors answering that they found the Haga commission reforms very useful or quite 
useful was around 50% for four of the technical reforms and a whopping 90% for the 
reform which allowed moving money between posts (Laegreid, Helgesen, and Matland 
1988: 38). In addition to the mail survey, I conducted a large number of personal 
interviews. In these interviews I asked budget directors whether the Haga commission 
reforms had lead to no change, a small change, some change, or a great change in the 
conditions under which they operated. None of the 52 interviewees said the reforms had 
led to no changes, 26% reported a small change, 59% stated there was some change, and 


15% said there had been great changes in their working conditions. 


Clearly not all agencies took the opportunity to avail themselves of these new freedoms, 
and relatively few agencies tested the outer limits of the policy, but the overall consensus 
was that the changes in the administrative budgeting rules had had a positive effect. The 
goal setting reforms met with substantially more mixed reviews. There was almost no 


indication that improved information was reaching the parliament. Many agencies had 


developed agency planning documents, but often they read like wish lists developed as if no 


resource constraints existed. Only rarely did these documents reach the commission’s 


stated goal of explicitly prioritizing between different areas of activity. 
EVALUATION 


Two evaluation perspectives are discussed here, the Finance Ministry's and the 
parliament’s. Consistent with the paper’s emphasis on the policy process, the primary 


interest is on how evaluation leads to adjustments in the policy. 


From the Finance Ministry’s perspective the reforms were a success. Agencies were able 
to use funds more expeditiously, at least some decisions were more rational, and the 
Finance Ministry was given an unexpected tool in its daily battle to hold the budget line. 
When agencies requested mid-year increases in funds, by pointing to unexpectedly large 
expenses in one area of their work, Finance ministry officials would note the agencies now 
had acquired the right to reallocate funds across budget posts and therefore should be able 
to handle overruns in one area by shifting funds from somewhere else in their own 
organization. There was only one area of contention which caused any substantial conflict, 
and that conflict led to rules being changed in a direction the Finance Ministry had desired 
all along. This case provides an interesting study of how implementing proposals can meet 


with sufficient dissension to cause a policy change. 


A dilemma existed in developing the regulations. If agencies could move money freely 
from wages and salaries (Post 01) to wares and services (Post 11), and carry over funding 
from one year to the next, this could lead to an expansion in activities, even though no 
expansion had been approved by the Storting. This would occur because agencies that 
previously had “returned" a portion of their salary post would now be able to spend that 


money. Agencies previously failed to spend all salary funds because positions were filled 


for only part of the year or not at all. For positions requiring a scarce expertise slots could 


go unfilled for quite some time. The vacancies, combined with the legal requirement that 
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Post 01 be used only for salaries, had meant many agencies failed to spend all their funding. 
Under the new rules, however, an agency could merely move the unspent balance on 


salaries over to wares and services and spend it there. 


The Finance Ministry wanted to deal with this by building the anticipated savings into 
the budget by using realistic budgeting. Each agency would be given a budget reflecting the 
actual expenditures it was expected to have on salaries. The savings from unfilled positions 
would already be built into an agency’s budget. The agencies would then have free access 
to transfer funds without restrictions. Finance argued this format was both consistent with 
the reform goal of expedited financial management and budget adjustments would only 
target those agencies which historically had had substantial slack. Despite these 
arguments, the government chose to require the Finance Ministry to promulgate rules 
using full budgeting. This approach continued to fully budget all personnel positions. To 


deal with the problem of unintended growth, agencies were required to kickback 1.5% of 


their total funds before transferring money between accounts or from one year to the next. 


The primary motive for choosing full budgeting rather than realistic budgeting appears to 
have been political. By coincide this was an election year. The conservative-center 
coalition government was concerned about Labour party attacks based on the lengthening 
ques in the health care system, the inability to find schooling slots for students who had 
desired to continue their education, and the failure to increase spending on popular health 
and social programs. Realistic budgeting could lead to a marked decrease (on paper) in 
the budgets of certain sensitive agencies. This was a political danger the government was 
unwilling to take. The cabinet therefore instructed the Finance Ministry to develop plans 


for full budgeting of positions, with a required kickback of 1.5%. 


After the government’s position became well known their proposal met with sharp 
criticism from many quarters. Much of the criticism was directed at the Finance Ministry 


which was in the unhappy position of having to defend a decision it had fought. Inger 


Louise Valle, a member of the Haga commission, criticized the decision as needlessly 
limiting the thrust of the reform (Aftenposten, 11/12/85). In an even sharper criticism, the 
director of the University of Bergen, Magne Lerheim, stated in an article titled "The 
Reform that Vanished", that the implementation rules effectively gutted the law to such an 


extent that it was virtually meaningless (Aftenposten, 11/1/85). 


This original round of criticism lead to a reassessment of the regulation. In the Royal 
Resolution of November 22, 1985 the Finance Ministry indicated a softening in their 
position, they stated that a 1.5% kickback was only a guide. The Finance Ministry would 
promulgate specific guidelines for each ministry. Certain ministries would receive a lower 
guideline and others might receive a demand for a higher return. In November, Finance 


expected that the ministerial guidelines would be available by January, 1986. 


The Finance Ministry never promulgated a set of rules by January. There are several 
plausible reasons why. First, the strong criticism had made them reluctant to go out with a 
new set of numbers on their own. They preferred to wait and have the issue discussed by 
the whole Cabinet. Second, they saw the criticism and pressure working in favor of their 
desire to get realistic budgeting in the coming year. By waiting they allowed time for 
agencies to complain to their cabinet ministers. Third, they simply were so busy they didn’t 
get to this question. When the issue of what type of budgeting should be used for the next 
budget cycle was discussed at the government budget summit meetings in February 1986, 


the Cabinet approved Finance’s proposal to use realistic budgeting. 


This episode points out how issues can cycle quickly through the policy process. The 
environmental reactions to the initial regulation were extremely negative. This led to 
heightened awareness on the part of several relevant actors. For example, ministers who 
might have been largely indifferent during the initial discussion the previous year, had now 
received signals from their agencies that the kickback percent was a serious problem. This 


issue became part of an active agenda for these actors and was pushed onto the agenda at 


the yearly budget meetings. With the changed environment it became much easier for the 
Finance Ministry to gain approval, in the legitimation stage, for its initial proposal. Once 


approved, adjustment of the macro-implementation plan was quickly forthcoming. 


The minor issues which arose during implementation were dealt with in administrative 
interactions between the Finance division and the agencies. The larger issues were 
referred to two new commissions working on issues of administrative reform, the 


Modernization Program and the Hermansen Commission, which was established in 1987. 


Since the macro-implementation plan effectively cut out the part of the reforms that the 
Storting would probably consider most important, i.e. improved reporting to the Storting, a 
particularly interesting evaluation perspective is that of the Storting. Stortings Proposition 
52 had passed unanimously with strong support from the relevant committee. One might 
expect some sort of evaluation through a parliamentary oversight committee. Yet, no 
parliamentary evaluation occurred, and the parliament did not appear to play any role in 


re-evaluating the policy. 


This limited role can at least partially be caused by the Haga reforms being 
administrative reforms, and therefore were not highly salient, politically. An important 
supplementary explanation is that institutional incentives which promote active legislative 
oversight, for example in the U.S. system, are missing from the Norwegian system and from 


parliamentary systems in general. Aberbach (1990) argues that individual representatives 


in Congress have incentives to engage actively in oversight, as policy entrepreneurs hoping 


to influence policy, and as members of an institution wishing to maintain its independent 
power base. Aberbach also emphasizes the crucial importance of sufficient and competent 
staff in being able to mount a Serious oversight effort. The Norwegian Storting has neither 
the institutional ability nor the incentive to engage in extensive oversight of the 


bureaucracy. The Storting has a small staff. Individual members of parliament have no 
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staff at all. The small party caucus staff works primarily for the leadership. Committees 


have very small staff and their activities are largely controlled by the committee leadership. 


Effective oversight is also inhibited by strong and explicit support for the division of 
politics and administration. I would consistently hear in my interviews with agency 
directors and budget officers that they had almost no contact with the legislative branch. 
Not only was there virtually no contact, but I was told that such contact would be 
inappropriate. All contact was to go through formal channels, i.e. before a member of 
parliament spoke to an agency head she would have to request permission to receive 
information from the agency’s line ministry. With few resources and with limited access to 


agencies, the Storting probably does not have the ability to engage in oversight. 


Along with limited resources and access, there is also very little incentive in a 
parliamentary system to encourage active oversight. The government is created from the 
parliamentary majority, not independent of it. Therefore the parliamentary majority can 
reasonably expect that the government’s policies will represent its wishes. Under this 
system oversight wouldn’t constitute overseeing a different branch of government, as in the 
U.S., it would represent an act of overt distrust of one’s party mates. Active oversight 
would also provide the opposition an opportunity to expose failures of the ruling party; as 
such the ruling party’s majority in parliament has every incentive to limit oversight. 
Simultaneously, the opposition parties, expecting to be the ruling party at some future time, 
are hesitant to push for greater oversight which may inhibit their ability to act when they 


take over the government (Rush 1986). 


In short, the parliament has neither the incentive nor the power to engage actively in 


oversight. The one limited exception is provided by the Office of the Auditor General.’ 


This independent office is responsible directly to the parliament. It audits all agencies’ 
accounts and presents annual reports to the parliament. The agency is dominated by 


accountants and its role is heavily weighted in the direction of accounting. Recently there 


has been an effort to get the agency to start doing program audits, i.e. evaluating outcomes 


in addition to expenditures. 


The Auditor General’s yearly report to the parliament for 1987 did evaluate the 
implmeentation of the Haga reforms and it was openly critical of the limited effort put 
forth by the Finance Ministry. The reactions to the Auditor General’s criticism were quite 
interesting. The Finance Division of the Finance Ministry and the Office of the Auditor 
General usually "play on the same team.” Both have as their primary concern insuring that 
agencies use their budget allocations in a fiscally responsible manner. The Finance division 
refers matters to the Auditor General when they believe an agency has failed to act fiscally 
responsible. Therefore, to have the Office of the Auditor General cite the Finance division 
was a matter of substantial embarrassment. Nevertheless, the Finance division did not 
alter its stance on the reforms. They had to answer to the Finance Minister regarding the 
criticism they had received, but basically they argued that a limited implementation policy 
was the correct one and should be maintained. They continued to engage in only limited 
activities in support of the reforms. The following year the Auditor General did not 


criticize the Finance Ministry’s follow-up of the reforms. 


In short the evaluation process led to some changes in the regulations, especially in the 
case where there was strong protest in the environment to the proposed course. The 
legislative branch appears to have effectively been cut out of active oversight due, at least 
in part, to the institutional system. Had the Auditor General persisted in its criticism of the 
Finance Ministry it is probable that a more active stance would have been taken. The 


initial reaction was one of resistance and when no further attacks were forthcoming it was 


deemed that no changes in policy were necessary. 


CONCLUSION 
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At the outset I argued that an evaluation of the whole policy process would provide us 
with a better understanding of implementation than simply concentrating on the 
implementation phase. I believe this assertion has been borne out. Studying the agenda 
setting phase provided information as to which interests were behind the push for budget 
reform and how they were aligned. On the commission there was reasonably even weight 
between those who felt the technical reforms were of primary concern and those 
emphasizing broader issues of accountability and goal setting. By the time one reached the 
macro-implementation stage, however, these groups were very unevenly represented. 
Those actors interested in the accountability and goal setting issues had left the stage. 
While those with primary interest in the technical issues were in central positions. Not 
surprisingly the technical reforms received substantial emphasis in the miacro- 


implementation plan while the other issues received little emphasis. 


If this policy was evaluated from a top down perspective it is likely it would be 
considered an “implementation failure". An implementation study which started with the 
parliamentary bill would find that action had failed to be taken on important parts of the 
bill. With the more extensive knowledge of the policy environment, provided by 
considering the agenda setting and legitimation phases, we are able to see the final 
Outcome was quite predictable. By considering actions in the agenda setting stage, crucial 
interests were identified. It also became clear that many of the actors had only limited 
goals for these reforms. The relatively limited interest in the issue from the parliament, as 
seen by the cursory consideration the issue received during the legitimation phase, helps 


explain why legislative action to counteract the direction implementation took was never a 


serious concern. 


This case provides a strong argument for evaluating policies using the policy process 


model. Kingdon’s agenda setting model proves to be quite useful in describing the actions 


which occur in the agenda setting phase. It allows both for an understanding of the 
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interests involved, why specific reforms were emphasized and why the issue appeared on 


the national agenda at this time. In addition, by looking at the various stages as distinct we 


are able to see how the power balance shifted from the agenda setting to the 


implementation stage. Having this knowledge proves to be extremely useful in trying to 
comprehend the actions which occur in the implementation stage. In general I believe 
implementation research would be able to provide more accurate descriptions of policy 
actions, if a more comprehensive perspective is taken and policies are considered not 


merely as implementation, but also as part of a broader policy cycle. 


-- Notes -- 


1. This is the highest administrative position in the ministry. 

2. Increasingly, models of choice which consider factors other than rationalistic 
solution-oriented search are gaining favor in the study of decision making and public policy. 
Garbage can models of organizational choice are one of the leading strains of non-rational 
models which have been developed over the past fifteen years as an alternative to the more 
traditional rational, incremental, and bargaining models that organizational decisions are 
generally cast in (Cohen, March, and Olsen 1972; March and Olsen 1976; and March and 
Olsen 1986). 

3. I actively followed the implementation of these reforms for three years from the 
time that implementation plans were being developed. I interviewed a large number of 
participants, both among the agencies developing macro-implementation plans and among 
the agencies who were to implement the plans. Those interviews are used at several places 
in this narrative. 

4. These are two separate divisions (departments) within the same ministry. 

5. The budgetary supplements are part of the total budget which is laid forth in 
October to the Storting. It is a description of each agency’s budget and how they propose 
to use the money. If there was to be greater political oversight and greater precision of 
goals in discussion with the Storting, it is here one would expect to find it. 

6. While some agencies returned as much as 5% of their salary post, 1.5% is the 
percentage the Finance Ministry calculated was unspent in an average year for all agencies. 

7. This is the Norwegian equivalent of the U.S. General Accounting Office. 
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Introduction: survival and recovery 


This paper addresses the role of music in self-determination for Native people of North 
America.” Native self-determination can only be fully understood in a historical context. If the 
term ’genocide’ means a willful attempt to eliminate a whole people, then it is appropriate to 
apply the term to much of United States policy on the indigenous peoples of North America since 
the late 1800s. For over a century, an explicit goal of U.S. policy on Native peoples has been 
assimilation where all indigenous peoples of the continent would disappear into the great Anglo- 
European melting pot. The so-called "Indian problem" would disappear along with Native 
identities. Two of the most disastrous of these policies were the General Allotment Act of 1887 
and the series of Termination Acts enacted by Congress between 1953 and 1961. The General 
Allotment Act (or Dawes Act) mandated the division of reservation land into individual and 
family plots of up to 160 acres which, under certain conditions, could be sold if desired. Surplus 
tribal lands after allotment were purchased by the United States government at minimal cost and 
opened to white settlement. The Act was intended to dissolve the reservation system and tribal 
landholding in order to "free" Native individuals to integrate into Anglo-European economic, 
cultural and social relationships. Actual results included the sale of large portions of reservations 
to whites, frequently resulting in the checkerboard pattern of Native-white landholding within 
reservations that can be seen today. In some cases, the majority of reservation land became 
white-owned. For example, by 1966, only 19% of Minnesota’s Leech Lake Reservation land was 
still owned by Ojibwe people (Vennum, 1982:27). 


After a relatively brief hiatus in attempts to rid the U.S. of indigenous identities during the so- 
called Indian New Deal, House Concurrent Resolution 108 (1953) established the goal of 
identifying specific tribes to be removed from federal support and supervision. The intent was 


again to abolish reservations and open the land to taxation, to end federal programs and 
discontinue the special ward relationship between Native peoples and the federal government, and 
to further force the assimilation of Native peoples. Between 1954 and 1961, Congress enacted 
laws on a tribe-by-tribe basis to terminate tribes judged to be capable of making the transition. 
Termination proved disastrous for many affected tribes including the Menominee tribe of 
Wisconsin which had to sell much of its land in order to pay its new taxes and meet other costs 
once paid by the U.S. government. 


Other actions by the U.S. government designed to eliminate Native presence included the 1884 
ban on certain Native ceremonies, especially the Sun Dance and the Ghost Dance, but also dream 
and warrior societies (Huenemann, 1992:125; Heth, 1992:7). The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), 
which in theory represented Native interests, often discouraged indigenous social, cultural and 
spiritual practices such as the powwow as a way of speeding assimilation (Parthun, 1976:38). The 
federal government established police forces and courts such as the Court of Indian Offenses at 
Minnesota’s Red Lake Ojibwe Reservation in 1884 in order to “enforce rules forbidding plural 
marriages, dances, destruction of property following death, intoxication, liquor traffic, interference 
of a medicine man with the ’civilizing program,’ and an Indian’s leaving the reservation without 
permission" (Ebbott, 1985:11). 


Christian missionaries and white educators also joined in this attempt to whitewash Native people. 
Many Native children were sent to white-run boarding schools, severing them from their culture 
and inculcating them with white traditions and values. Native languages and customs were 
typically discouraged at these schools (Ebbott, 1985:11). Vennum (1982:28) notes that even 
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during the Indian New Deal, some Native schoolchildren in Minnesota were forbidden to speak 
Ojibwe or engage in other indigenous practices. This explicit attempt to suppress Ojibwe identity 
extended to musical practices. Since Ojibwe music "served to remind the Ojibwa of his identity, it 
became a nuisance to those attempting ot convert him" (Vennum, 1982:33). 


In the context of these extensive efforts to eliminate Native presence, survival has been no little 
feat. After military options were exhausted, and with few political options in sight, Native efforts 
to determine their fate were displaced to culture. Natives continued to engage in indigenous 
cultural practices, often despite offical bans. The reservation system, which produced forced 
enclaves of Native peoples, helped enable this process of maintaining Native traditions and 
identity by providing a social space where indigenous events and ceremonies such as powwows 
could be practiced relatively undisturbed. For those Natives displaced from the reservations to 
urban areas as a result of federal policies or in order to survive economically, cultural practices 
such as the powwow provided a social cement holding Native people together. 


Although Native peoples have survived and, in some ways, flourished, costs of explicit attempts to 
eliminate them have been high, not only in terms of loss of land, language, tradition, and religion 

but also in social and psychological terms. Various studies place some Native populations at crisis 
levels in terms of poverty, health, rates of alcoholism, suicide rates, and unemployment. Some of 
these studies reveal more about white values than Native problems. For example, they often fail 

to take account of the fact that many Natives, especially so-called fullbloods or traditionals, make 
a strategic and principled refusal to participate in white political and economic institutions.’ Yet, 
they also point to serious stresses in the lives of many Native people. 


Although many Native people now possess considerably more economic and political clout than 
they did several decades ago, many continue to look for answers to contemporary challenges in 
indigenous and traditional culture. As Dave Brown Eagle of Gonzaga University said, "[e]very 
time my grandmother talked about the past, it was like she was opening an old cedar basket. 
There are a lot of answers in that cedar basket" (quoted in Walter, 1993:6). Jn Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, two of the most prominent answers taken from that cedar basket are "survival schools" 
and Native drum and dance groups. Several survival schools have opened in the Twin Cities area 
alone. These typically offer basic courses, but with a Native spiritual and cultural emphasis, as 
well as instruction in indigenous and traditional language, music, dance and spirituality. Members 
of the American Indian Movement (AIM) opened the Minneapolis Heart of the Earth Survival 
School in 1972 with 35 students. Now enrolling over 200 students, the school hires a music and 
dance instructor, Johnny Smith from the Red Lake Band of Ojibwe. According to Smith, "I teach 
them about their background, their songs, their dances. This belongs to them... this is what no 
one can take from them." St. Paul’s Red Schoolhouse opened in April, 1972 with "one box of 
crayons, about two dozen pencils, no teachers, no bus, no hot lunches; but we did have an ol’ 
buckskin drum, drum sticks and some good songs.” 


Other Native organizations such as the University of Minnesota’s American Indian Learning 
Resource Center, the Minneapolis Indian Health Board and the Minneapolis Peacemakers Center 
also sponsor drum circles. According to Bruce Meyers (1993), Ojibwe-Cree, Director of the 
University of Minnesota’s American Indian Learning Resource Center, the recent prominence of 
drum circles in the Twin Cities is about "hanging on.” It is a way of "remembering who we are as 
Indian people." Sammy Watso (1993), Waban-aki (Quebec), Director of the Cultural Arts 
Department and Curator of Two Rivers Gallery at the Minneapolis American Indian Center, 
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echoes this explanation about the recent proliferation of drum circles, saying that "we’re just 
trying to survive." 


This re-emphasis on traditional and indigenous cultural expressions also aims at recovering and 
nurturing what Martin Luther King (1992:93) called a sense of "somebodiness,” or self-respect and 
self-confidence which encourage a sense of efficacy for controlling one’s fate. As a poster 
hanging on the wall of the Minneapolis American Indian Center’s 2 Rivers Gallery states: "Proud 
to Be Me! Tribal Heritage Is An Asset. Indian youngsters who feel a strong, positive 
identification with their tribal heritage tend to have healthy self-concepts.” 


Not all answers come from the past, of course. As the brochure for the Minneapolis 
Peacemakers Center states, the "best new ways of serving the needs of American Indian youth 
and their families in the community include the old ways” (emphasis added). Survival and 
recovery have been given impetus by the "political resurgence” (Cornell, 1988) of Native peoples 
occurring over the last several decades. Cornell attributes this political resurgence to an increase 
in "political resources" and to the emergence of a supratribal* "Native American" or "American 
Indian” collective actor which complements and bolsters tribal efforts to determine their fate. 
"Direct" political resources include factors such as numbers of votes, guns, money, and legal skills. 
"Mobilization" resources include, for example, organization, social cohesion, leadership and money. 
(Cornell, 1988:164-165) Music can be viewed as a direct political resource in that it provides a 
communicative medium for expressing explicit political ideas and for otherwise helping enable 
direct political action. Music is also a mobilization resource for Native peoples in promoting 
social cohesion and group formation and maintenance at tribal and supratribal levels. 


In the following section, two related issues are addressed in the context of the contemporary 
powwow: the role of the contemporary powwow in community formation and maintenance at 
tribal and supratribal levels, and the role of the powwow in encouraging social cohesion among 
members of different groups. Why consider the entire powwow experience rather than just 
powwow music? Powwow music accomplishes its primary work within a particular social setting, 
the powwow. In Native philosophy, it is at the heart of powwow experience. Although powwow 
music is sometimes taken out of the powwow context in order to accomplish practical political 
work in other settings, its primary work remains tied to the distinctive social setting that is the 
powwow, and understanding that work requires an understanding of the powwow experience. 


Community and difference in contemporary powwow experience® 


It is difficult to overestimate the importance of the powwow in contemporary Native life. The 
powwow is frequently cited as a primary constituent of contemporary tribal and Native identity. 
For example, Parthun (1976:68) cites six researchers’ who argue that "the powwow is central to 
the feeling of Indianess." Theisz (1987) has argued that Lakota powwow songs and the powwow 
practices in which they are set are the "centerpiece" of contemporary Lakota identity formation. 
According to Huenemann (1992:125), music and dance "are among the strongest overt expressions 
and measures of the perpetuation of Indian life and culture." Roberts (1992:8) argues that the 
powwow is the "heartbeat of Indian country" and exemplifies the "greatest renaissance [in Native 
culture] since the late 1800’s.". Kavanagh (1992:112) sees powwow music and dance as 
establishing an "emotional connection with the values of ’Indianness.” 


Native tribes differ widely in tradition, custom, commitment and interests. Multiple differences 
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also exist within each tribe. One Ojibwe expression best captures this: If you put five Ojibwe in a 
room together, there will be at least ten different opinions on any subject. With the exception of 
powwows hosted by supratribal and intertribal organizations such as AIM or the Minneapolis 
American Indian Center, powwows are hosted by a single tribe. However, all modern powwows 
are attended by members of several or more tribes. Powwows serve as an excuse for bringing 
members of various tribes, friends, family, and visitors together. It is a social event which 
encourages scattered friends and relatives to reconnect at least once each year, and an 
opportunity to meet new people and make new friends. As the editor of a prominent Canadian 
Native magazine, Windspeaker, says, 


"The ’gathering’ aspect of powwows is significant. Time and again dancers and spectators 
tell us that things they like best about dancing or visiting at powwows is the people they 
meet and the friends they make. Powwows break down the barriers and unify all who 
take part. Whether you’re from the southernmost regions of the United States or far 
northern Canada -- common ground is found at a powwow.” (Quoted in Roberts, 1992:9) 


Motivations for attending vary. The primary motivations for many who attend powwows’ are to 
socialize, to see old friends and family members, to celebrate and have fun. This does not, of 
course, preclude other motivations nor is it necessarily easy to separate this primary motivation 
from other spiritual, economic, political and cultural motivations which may be dominant for 
others. For many, an important motivation is economic. Ample prize money is awarded at 
contest powwows, and registered dancers and singers at traditional, non-contest powwows often 
receive "honorariums." One implied motivation for attending powwows is to remain Native. 
People come to powwows to participate in social practices which identify them as Ojibwe, 
Menominee, Winnebago and Dakota people and as Natives. As Bruce Meyers (1993), Ojibwe- 
Cree, put it, the powwow is an event to "reestablish who we are." 


Powwow locales vary considerably, from urban parks to gymnasiums to specially built outdoor 
powwow arenas. On some reservations, you can now find the powwow arena next to a fancy 
casino, vividly illustrating the blending of the old and the new, the traditional and contemporary in 
present-day Native life. A powwow usually spans several days, from Friday through Sunday. For 
a reservation powwow, people arrive with tents, teepees and motor homes and set up camp 
around the arena. As many as 60 or more tribes from the United States and Canada may be 
represented at a large powwow. The powwow arena is always circular, or oval if the dance space 
will not accommodate a circle. This physically embodies Ojibwe and Native commitments to unity 
and inclusiveness represented by the circle. Around the dance arena are seats for the audience, 
and around these seats are various food and craft vendors. 


The central experiences at a powwow are the singing and dancing. These are initiated in core 
events known as Grand Entries, in which the dancers "enter the circle" to the sound of singing 
and drumming. Entering the circle marks an implicit commitment to temporarily set aside 
disagreements and conflicts in favor of fellowship and friendship. This commitment is sometimes 
made explicit by the emcee. Grand Entries, which occur several times over the course of the 
weekend, are led by military veterans carrying the Native "flag," or eagle staff, a United States 
flag, and often a Canadian flag, a state flag, and a MIA-POW flag. These flags illustrate some of 
the multiple and overlapping allegiances held by powwow participants, and vividly signal to 
powwow participants that veterans are not only incorporated into the circle, they hold special 
places of honor. This holds special significance to returning Vietnam war veterans for whom 
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reintegration has sometimes proved difficult. 


When all of the dancers have entered the arena, the music and dancing stop, and the emcee 
welcomes everyone. An ethic of welcoming is explicit and prominent at powwows. The emcee 
typically publicly acknowledges and welcomes tribal members, members of visiting tribes, non- 
Natives and other prominent visitors, and encourages everyone to participate: 


"So, today, as we come together we invite you to join here and to listen... to what has 
been said, watch and participate with the dancers. When the time comes, come on out 
here, without being ashamed to dance with your family, to dance with your neighbor, the 
one you haven’t seen yet, the one you haven’t recognized." (Benton Benai’, 1993)? 


In addition to the explicit welcoming from the emcee, prominent powwow practices such as 
participatory dancing, feasts and giveaways reinforce an ethic of welcoming. The communal feasts 
that occur daily are free and everyone is invited. Many powwows include giveaways where one or 
more persons will publicly give away goods or money in order to honor and show appreciation for 
the recipient(s) or some other person(s). 


In addition to his role of announcing the order of events and keeping the powwow moving, the 
emcee plays a central role in informing participants and observers of the significance of the events 
and practices as they unfold. The emcee frequently explains what is happening, and the reason 
for it. Much of this is apparently directed at non-Natives and members of other tribes but it is 
also intended to "remind" tribal members of the meaning of their practices. As Benton Benai’ 
(1993) put it, "you’re witnessing Indian education." Some emcees accomplish this through 
frequent appeals to collective memory, exhorting listeners to "remember." Collective memory is 
also reinforced in the powwow program guide with articles on tribal history, dedications to 
prominent tribal members, and central events in Native history such as Wounded Knee." In 
making some of the assumptions and beliefs which underlie powwow practices public and explicit, 
the emcee recalls to participants’ minds the significance of their actions and reinforces collective 
memories. The articulation of shared memories reminds tribal members and others of common 
histories. 


After the Grand Entry the social dancing begins. The "intertribal" dance is the most common 
social, non-contest dance. Anyone can dance, including non-Natives and people wearing street 
clothes. The step is a basic one-two, touch-step requiring only minimal expertise, but experienced 
dancers sometimes display their more advanced steps during an intertribal. The pace is relaxed 
and dancers frequently circle the arena in clumps, conversing. At a traditional powwow, the 
intertribal dancing and other social dancing will predominate. At contest powwows, the arena is 
often cleared to make room for competitors within a particular category. 


Complementing the powwow ethic of welcoming is an apparent commitment to respecting, 
tolerating and honoring differences. This is evident in frequent comments by the emcee such as 
"we will learn from each other" and "we honor all our warriors, no matter what color," in printed 
programs with statements about welcoming and respecting "all people and races," and in 
testimonies by participants such as "[t]he powwow helps us learn about each other, to respect 
customs and ways. Elders teach, "Don’t be something you’re not, and respect others’ lives, 


customs, and areas.”""’ The custom of "honoring" others is ubiquitous in powwow experience. 


Participants generally funnel their requests to honor another relative, friend, or member of 
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another tribe through the emcee, so it is usually done publicly, and is often accompanied by a 
giveaway. A commitment to respecting and tolerating differences can be observed at most 
powwows apart from explicit expressions. For example, uninvited drum circles are usually allowed 
to register and play, sometimes up to a set limit, on a first-come-first-serve basis regardless of 
tribal affiliation or expectations about the quality of performance. Perhaps the most evident 
expression of toleration is the indulgence by Natives of white people in attendance who are 
frequently ignorant of Native customs and sometimes less than circumspect in their behavior. 
Some can be observed photographing dancers inappropriately, sitting in sections reserved for the 
dancers, dancing inappropriately, and breaking customs.’ 


Financial considerations partially underlie the commitments to welcoming and toleration. The 
powwow committee often needs the gate receipts of members of other tribes and of non-Natives 
to pay the bills which include the honorariums for dancers and singers, the feasts, and prize 
money if it is a contest powwow. Also, these ethics of welcoming and respecting, honoring and 
tolerating differences are not unlimited, nor are they equally evident at all powwows. The host 
tribe expects visitors to respect its customs and behave more or less appropriately. In other 
words, while an effort is made to make the powwow experience inclusive, participation requires at 
least partial respect and adoption of the norms of the host tribe or organization. The emcee will 
sometimes inform visitors of specific customs if necessary such as "children should not be carried 
in the dance arena," "dogs are not allowed in the powwow arena unless they arrive in a cooking 
pot," and "watch the leaders and do what they do" (Benton Benai’, 1993).'> On most occasions, 
these comments by the emcee are for the benefit of non-Natives in attendance, but they also 
serve to inform and remind Native peoples of each others’ customs and traditions. 


It is not always entirely clear what exactlv are the host tribes’ customs, since there is likely to be 
at least some disagreement among tribai members. One example that sometimes surfaces at 
powwows is the use of eagle whistles. These are carried by select military veterans and, in some 
instances, are blown to signal approval of the current drum performance and to encourage 
another pass through the song by the same drum. However, some tribal members view the eagle 
whistle as strictly sacred and, as such, should not be used in the increasingly secular powwow 
arena. A wholly secular consideration complicates this matter. Given that twenty or more drums 
may show up to play at a powwow, the time allotted to each drum can be very small. One way 
for dancers to prolong the play of favorites is to blow their eagle whistle. The interests of some 
dancers and singers thus conflict in this instance with tradition as interpreted by some tribal 
members, and the disagreement sometimes surfaces publicly. For example, at this year’s Lac du 
Flambeau (Wisconsin Ojibwe) powwow, an elder and singer in one of the drum circles, Fred 
Benjamin, used the emcee’s microphone ic admonish several dancers who were blowing the eagle 
whistle to prolong the play of the popular Smoky Town Singers.'* This example illustrates both 
the limits to consensus on tribal custom and to unity and harmony in powwow experience. 


Many powwows are politicized by references to issues such as Native self-determination, 
sovereignty, tribal treaty rights, and the environment. This is especially true of the powwows 
organized by AIM, but also true for other powwows. For example, the emcee for the Prairie 
Island Dakota Powwow (7/9/93) made several references to the ongoing legal battles with 
Northern States Power Company (NSP) over storage of nuclear wastes. Benton Benai’ (1993) 
included in his opening remarks a reminder that the Lac Courte Oreilles powwow was originally 
organized twenty years ago as part of a protest and demonstration against Northern States Power 
Company, and wished the Prairie Island Dakota luck in their battle with NSP. Benton Benai’ also 
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criticized "the dominant society" which continues to "consume and gobble up precious resources.” 
The powwow is also sometimes explicitly politicized by guest appearances by politicians and by 
politicians’ ads in the powwow program.’ The powwow emphasis on unity, inclusiveness and 
fellowship limits the extent to which the powwow can be politicized to general statements and to 
articulations of political values likely to be generally accepted by Native participants. 


The powwow ethics of unity and harmony are given powerful impetus by the aesthetics of the 
music and dancing. In Ojibwe and other Native philosophies, the drumming lies at the heart of 
powwow experience: 


"The drum is the heartbeat of our sacred circle. It brings people together to establish and 
renew friendships. It helps us to soothe our pain from the everyday rigors of life. It has 
no enemies and reaches out to us all. We all must respect the value and importance of 
the singers, for Pow Wows would be nothing without them, we are constantly in their 
debt." (Sixth Annual Heart of the Earth Contest Powwow Program, 1991:2) 


This has a straightforward secular sense in that, without the drum, there would be no dancing, and 
without the dancing no powwow. However, the "sacred circle" also refers to Mother Earth and to 
human community. The drum thus has a larger spiritual significance in Native philosophy as the 
heartbeat of all living creatures and, "if ever that heartbeat should discontinue, we are gone, 
everyone is gone” (Benton Benai’, 1993). 


Drum performance is organized into circles, or groups of 5-10 male singers who ring the drum 
and pound on it with a beater as they sing. In Canadian tribes and tribes of the Western and 
Northwestern United States, women join or form drum circles, but in Minnesota and Wisconsin 
participation in drum circles by women is rare. Womens’ roles are generally limited to 
occasionally "helping the men" musically by singing along an octave above the mens’ voices 
(Vennum, 1989:20).'° 


In the same way that powwow participants are expected to enter the powwow circle in a spirit of 
fellowship, singers are expected to set aside any bad thoughts and feelings before participating in 
the drum circle. The drum circle is a space for unity and peace, for setting aside disagreements 
and conflict (Desjarlait, 1991:70). The most common rhythms are straightforward duple, with 
occasional "honor" beats struck on the offbeat to honor Mother Earth or a specific person, event 
or idea. The musicians drum and sing entirely in unison except for the leader’s brief solo 
introductions. One measure of the quality of performance is the extent to which the musicians 
achieve a tight, cohesive sound. Although some songs contain a short lyric in the Native 
language, most songs are today composed entirely or almost entirely of vocables, or non-linguistic 
syliables. This presents a special challenge for learning new songs, since it is more difficult to 
remember vocables than it is to remember words and sentences. It is difficult to memorize 
vocables by rote. The singer must simply sing them until they "become you" and then he or she 
will remember them (Danforth, 1993a). "Becoming" a drummer thus involves a long process of 
repetition. Joining a drum circle requires extensive participation in order to learn the songs and 
the drumming patterns. There are other qualities and complexities of singing which are difficult 
to learn and impossible to transcribe, such as the pulsation of the voice and the tones which 
sometimes fall between the notes on a western scale. They have to be directly experienced in 
multiple repetitions. These are hallmarks of an oral tradition. 


There are many different kinds of songs written for different dances or for other purposes. The 
most common among Minnesota and Wisconsin Ojibwe are honor songs, veterans songs, 
intertribal dance songs, various contest dance songs, and 49er songs. Although songs vary widely 
in intent, meaning, style and sound, the song structure remains standard within each type of song. 
The so-called "incomplete repetition" form, or AA/BCD/BCD, is the most common and, like the 
other song forms, is quite short. Thus, in order to play for a dance, the song is repeated in 
"pushups" a designated or requested number of times, typically four or five times during a Grand 
Entry but sometimes longer for popular dances. 


Whatever the drumming might lack in complexity it makes up for in intensity and forcefulness of 
expression and reception. The simple duple rhythms, when played with skill and precision, can 
produce a powerful affective response in musicians, dancers and listeners. In his study of 
Menominee powwow music, Slotkin (1957:14) refers to "the tremendous dominating drumbeat 
which makes everything vibrate to it... I never had such a sense of rhythm penetrating me." 
Slotkin’s spouse noted this same quality of the drum, saying that the drum’s sound "goes through 
one" (Slotkin, 1957:15). The unison singing, when delivered with skill and conviction, adds power 
and forcefulness to this shared affective experience. As the Laubins (1977:94) put it, in powwow 
music 


"there is strength and power... With several men around the drum all striking it together, 
all singing at the top of their lungs, the stirring, throbbing pulse of the music vibrates right 
through you." 


The net effect is a potent physical and, for some, emotional experience shared by musicians, 
dancers and listeners. This is not transcendental, it is initially corporeal, grounded in actual 
physical sensation and resonating in similar, if not identical, emotional and cognitive ways for 
different people. Adding an awareness of the spiritual dimension of the drum as the heartbeat of 
Mother Earth and of living creatures deepens this experience even further for many. Powwow 
participants share this experience in qualitatively different ways and to varying degrees of 
intensity, but most find it hard to ignore. 


The drumming and singing produce a psychological feeling of power for many people. Since the 
drum is considered the heartbeat of Mother Earth, pounding on the drum puts people in touch 
with spiritual powers. It is a form of communication between humans and spiritual powers, a 
means of summoning strength from the spiritual world. According to Slotkin (1957:35), the drum 
is "the most important material embodiment of [spiritual] power." Aesthetically, the association of 
power with drumming and singing is more immediate and physical, as the testimonies quoted 
above attest. Of course, the power derived from belief in spiritual sources and from an aesthetic 
response to musical performance is by itself unlikely to overcome the secular power of rifles, 
concentrated wealth or entrenched interests. 


As the preceding discussion indicates, repetition and unison are two central elements in the 
aesthetics of northern plains powwow music. In an immediate sense, these encourage a 
concentration and focusing of attention, and intensify the experience of sharing during the 
powwow. According to Cornel Pewewardy (1993), Kiowa~-Comanche musician and Principal of St. 
Paul’s Mounds View All-Nations Magnet School, repetition and unison are also spiritually and 
socially important in teaching such values as patience, centeredness and togetherness. They 
reinforce ethics of cooperation and compliance, of containment of individual expression within the 
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bounds of community. 


Native dance and music are viewed by some as inseparabie.'’ The dancing incorporates many of 
the same aesthetic and spiritual values as Native music and, not surprisingly, produces similar 
affective, cognitive and psychological responses. According to Martha Graham, Native dance is "a 
dance for power, a rhythm of integration" (quoted in Jones, 1992:170). On the Northern Plains 
powwow circuit, there are several dominant dancer categories. These include, for men, 
traditional, grass and fancy dancing and, for women, traditional, jingle dress and fancy shawl 
dancing. Each type of dance is characterized by a distinct set of stylistic norms and movements. 
For example, the men’s traditional dancer enacts a story in his dancing such as a hunt in which he 
pantomimes some of the elements of the hunt. His movements are proud and relatively 
restrained. Men’s fancy dancing, by contrast, is characterized by acrobatic leaps and turns. 
Individual expression occurs, but within the parameters of each type of dance. Despite the 
variations in style, each dance builds on multiple repetitions of the simple one-two, touch-step 
that characterizes the Grand Entries and the intertribal dancing. Variations are woven around 
the basic step according to the artistic fancy of the dancer. The various bells and jingles worn by 
the dancers add a percussive accompaniment to the music and dancing which gives added 
emphasis to the duple rhythm. 


For most dances, the dancers must pay close attention to the singers in order to stop dancing at 
the same time that the singers stop. This is especially true for contest dancing, where points are 
deducted or the dancer disqualified for not stopping on cue. Attention is thus necessarily focused 
intently on the singing and the drumming in order to follow the song and know where the singers 
are at in the song. This is made easier by the fact that most songs have a similar structure, and 
from various cues given by the musicians such as slight changes in drumming patterns. In short, 
the attention of both singers and dancers is mutually concentrated and focused. 


Tribal distinctions are both reinforced and blurred in music and dance performance during a 
powwow. For example, powwow participants sometimes get up to dance as a show of support for 
the performing drum. One vivid illustration occurred at the Lac Courte Oreilles (Ojibwe) 
Twentieth Anniversary Honor the Earth Homecoming Powwow (7/16/93). The intertribal Mad 
Town Singers, based in Madison, Wisconsin and playing primarily Winnebago, Menominee and 
Ojibwe songs, were asked by the Ojibwe emcee to perform a flag song during the Grand Entry. 
They obliged, but since they do not know any Ojibwe flag songs, they performed a Winnebago 
flag song. Recognizing the song, several Winnebagos in the audience joined the singers in the 
drum arbor to "support" them. An intertribal powwow, hosted by the Lac Courte Oreilles Ojibwe, 
served as an opportunity for a public affirmation of Winnebago tribal identity." 


Music and dance styles are noteworthy both for differences and similarities between tribes. 
Variations in vocal style and dialect identify tribal and regional differences. When the singers 
begin, listeners can sometimes tell where the song comes from, who wrote it, and under what 
circumstances. This is especially true for singers, but holds as well for other powwow regulars. 
The emcee will sometimes relay this information to the crowd, if he recognizes the song. This 
same information can be gleaned from dance outfits and styles, which "clearly display tribal 
distinctions" (Roberts, 1992:68). Despite these remaining differences, there has been much 
consolidation of style, with Northern Plains musical and dance styles becoming predominant 
throughout the northern powwow circuit. For example, most Ojibwe singers have adopted the 
Northern Plains style of singing which emphasizes a high pitch and a wide pulsating effect, 
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punctuated at points in the song with added volume and force. Several factors can be cited as 
contributing to this consolidation of musical and dance styles. First, Northern Plains music and 
dance have long been presented as paradigmatic of all Native music and dance by white 
filmmakers and photographers. Conceivably, this has had an impact on actual powwow practice. 
Secondly, Parthun (1976:38) suggests that the BIA’s active discouraging of Ojibwe powwows in 
Minnesota "interrupted" Ojibwe music and dance traditions, making them more vulnerable to 
incursions by Plains styles. In other words, one factor contributing to the consolidation of music 
and dance styles was the exercise of power by the U.S. government aimed at eliminating 
differences between Native and white people. Other factors contributing to this consolidation of 
style include increased mobility which has enabled the development of a "powwow circuit" which 
some individuals and families travel throughout the summer, the mutual sharing of songs among 
different drum circles (there is frequently a ring of listeners around the active drum circle 
recording it with portable boom boxes), the circulation of powwow music cassettes, and the loose 
process of borrowing of ideas for new dance steps and outfits. Given that this free exchange and 
borrowing of style continues, it is likely that a consolidation of style will also continue to evolve 
and tribal differences may become weaker in terms of music and dance styles. Differences in 
musical and dance styles are more pronounced today by region than by tribe. For example, the 
music of Oklahoma and southwestern tribes is significantly different, with the singing occurring in 
lower octaves and with different rhythms played on different drums.’? 


The various practices which define the powwow experience -- the singing and dancing, the feasts 
and giveaways, the fry bread and "Indian tacos" -- together help define a sense of "who we are," of 
what it means to be both an Ojibwe and a Native. These powwow practices implicitly or explicitly 
define a universe of commitments. Paramount among these is a commitment to remain Ojibwe 
and Native or, in other words, to maintain tribal and supratribal allegiances. The social dancing, 
feasts and giveaways encourage and reinforce a commitment to friendship and fellowship, and to 
respecting and tolerating differences. The aesthetics of the singing and dancing, marked 
prominently by unison and repetition, encourage commitment to group solidarity and group needs, 
some of which are political. The rearticulation in speech and practice of these commitments 
helps make them common. 


Specifically tribal identity is recreated and reinforced at a powwow through the articulation of 
distinctively tribal commitments, as well as through the frequent references to tribal memory, 
history and tradition, and through the reinforcement of tribal customs and styles of singing and 
dancing. A similar process of identification occurs for many across tribal boundaries at a powwow 
through the articulation of commitments which span tribes, through the development and 
reinforcement of common memories and histories. and the occasional references to political, 
social, cultural and economic issues and interests which span different tribes. The partial 
consolidation of musical and dance styles both reflect this growth of a supratribal identity and 
help create it. Identification at a supratribal level should not be viewed as replacing tribal 
identification. As Boye Ladd, Winnebago, says, "The powwow has increased our nationalism, our 
tribal identities, and our identities as native North Americans" (Quoted in Roberts, 1992:102). 
Tribal identification remains strong, given multiple remaining differences not only in powwow 
practices but also in myriad other aspects of contemporary Native life including and especially 
political commitment and interest. Some powwow participants only identify with their particular 
tribe. For others, a supratribal identification, representing points of commonality spanning tribal 
differences, complements their tribal identification without replacing it. 
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Social cohesion can be addressed in two distinct senses. First and most obviously, the temporary 
commitment to setting aside conflicts and disagreements, the mutual sharing of common 
experiences, and the unison and repetition of the singing and dancing encourage for some people 
a felt sense of unity, at least for the duration of the powwow. Some powwow participants 
experience a "unity," a “unity of spirit," a "unified mix of people," a "joining" of people, and a 
"feeling of belonging."” While undoubtedly this does not hold equally for all powwow 
participants, and possibly not at all for others, it nevertheless characterizes powwow experience 
for many. Although this feeling of unity may be very real for many powwow participants, it is not 
necessarily very durable. It may not extend very far beyond the powwow grounds, especially in 
the context of widely divergent lives, commitments and interests among Native people. 


Also, there may be hidden costs to the emphasis on unity and harmony. The emphasis on unity 
and harmony which partially defines powwow experience discourages participants from raising 
public challenges to prevailing rules, norms, beliefs and practices. There is little formal basis 
within the context of a powwow for public criticism and disagreement. A prominent example in 
contemporary powwow experience in Minnesota and Wisconsin is the practice of excluding 
women from drum circles. Challenging this practice would require defying the implicit and 
explicit commitment to unity and harmony which pervades powwow experience. Most women and 
men are understandably reluctant to play this disruptive role. 


Although the emphasis on unity and harmony at a powwow may partially impede innovation and 
change fueled by public disagreement and conflict, it should not be assumed that powwow 
experience and the communities that are (re)formed and maintained at powwows are static. 
Other processes are at work which fuel change. For example, in informal social interactions that 
occur regularly throughout the powwow weekend, powwow participants informally debate various 
topics including current powwow practices. Also, frontal challenges to prevailing beliefs and 
practices sometimes surface despite the commitment to unity and harmony. For example, young 
women’s fancy shawl dancing is a relative newcomer to the powwow scene in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. Many opposed its appearance because, it was believed, the relatively athletic and 
spirited style was inconsistent with traditional female dancing which tended to emphasize 
restrained and demure movements. Young women nevertheless persisted in its practice, and 
today it is an accepted feature of powwows. The same process may occur in admitting women 
and girls to drum circles in Minnesota and Wisconsin, especially considering that many Native 
women are increasingly assuming powerful leadership roles in tribal, intertribal and supratribal 
organizations. Of course, the many disagreements over powwow practices, over the merits of 
proposed treaty settlements, over the role of AIM, and other issues are also frequently debated 
outside the powwow setting in tribal, intertribal and supratribal organizations, in the various 
Native newspapers and in personal and social interactions, and these fuel change in powwow 
practices and other aspects of Native life. 


Other change agents are at work apart from those introduced by debate and disagreement. 
Innovation in music and dance styles occurs as individuals create new ideas and ideas are 
‘borrowed from Natives in other parts of North America. As the number of powwows multiplies, 
there is more and more competition for dancers and singers. One way to lure them is to offer 
higher prize money and honorariums. The development of a casino economy among some Native 
populations has made considerably more money available to devote to some powwows. This 
potentially encourages greater emphasis on financial incentives and less emphasis on other 
spiritual, cultural and political incentives for participating in powwows. Some Native people 
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believe that the increasing emphasis on contest dancing and singing introduces unhealthy 
competition into the dance arena which disrupts the "good medicine" of friendship and fellowship. 
Contest powwows are observably disruptive of at least some traditional practices such as the 
giveaways, which are likely to be shunted aside to early morning hours, and the social dancing, 
which must be deemphasized, in order to free enough time for the contest dancing. 


There is a second sense in which the powwow contributes to social cohesion. This second sense is 
not dependent on a commitment to unity and harmony, and it is more durable. In affirming and 
recreating tribal and supratribal identity, powwow practices contribute to social cohesion by 
solidifying group identity. Participants leave a powwow with a stronger sense of what it means to 
be Ojibwe or Native. Powwow participants also leave with a reinforced commitment to remain 
Ojibwe and Native, by adhering more or less to the beliefs, norms and practices which define what 
it means to be Ojibwe and Native. If the preceding analysis is correct, these beliefs, norms and 
practices include a healthy respect and toleration of many differences, and a healthy respect for 
disagreement, albeit on the sidelines of powwow experience. These help make the boundaries of 
Ojibwe and Native communities more inclusive, more fluid, and more open to change and 
adaptation. 


Music and direct political action 


The aesthetic and spiritual qualities of powwow music that have been discussed above help 
explain the recent prominence of Native drum circles at political events throughout the United 
States and Canada. Drum circles were present, for example, for the 1972 March on Washington 
(the "Trail of Broken Treaties"); at Wounded Knee for the original takeover in 1973 and for the 
March, 1993 remembrance at Wounded Knee; the march against police brutality in Minneapolis 
in May, 1993; the Indian Religious Freedom Hearing in February, 1993, in Minneapolis; the May, 
1993 Gang Summit in Kansas City; at many of the Wisconsin fishing rights demonstrations during 
the late 1980s; the November, 1992, Prairie Island Dakota protest against Northern States Power 
Company’s nuclear waste storage plan; the October, 1992 demonstration and protest at the U.S.- 
Canadian border over tobacco import taxes and other border restrictions; the November, 1991 
protest and demonstration over discrimination in housing and hiring practices at the office of 
Minneapolis Mayor Donald Fraser; the demonstrations outside the Humphrey Metrodome before 
and during the 1992 Superbowl and the 1991 World Series protesting the use of Native symbols 
and names as mascots; the July, 1992 opening at Minneapolis’ Uptown Theater of the film 
"Incident at Oglala" (the Leonard Peltier story); the mass gathering at the University of 
Minnesota’s Northrop Auditorium to express opposition to the 1991 Gulf War; the 1992 Inti 
Iilimani concert at Minneapolis’ Guthrie Theatre sponsored by the New Song Movement; and the 
1991 funeral wake for Earl Craig, the prominent African American activist murdered in 
Minneapolis.”" 


This list strikingly illustrates the frequency and variety of uses of the drum for political purposes. 
Native peoples in Minnesota and Wisconsin are increasingly likely to bring along a drum to 
political events that they sponsor or attend. It would be a mistake to pass this off as a symbolic 
gesture. Although it is true that the drum plays an important role as a symbol of Native unity and 
power, it has active, practical work to do in a political context. The drum helps achieve a 
concentrated focus and a sense of solidarity, and contributes to a psychological feeling of power. 
Its integrative qualities are called upon in political contexts in order to encourage cohesiveness 
and solidarity among disparate peoples. This is an especially important role at protests and 
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demonstrations where opposing sides face off. For example, the drum has helped maintain the 
peace at treaty rights demonstrations in Minnesota and Wisconsin by focusing attention on Native 
issues and directing attention away from the racial taunts and insults of counter-demonstrators.” 


In addition to the political uses of Native drumming and singing, the powwow itself has recently 
been used in the Twin Cities for political purposes. For example, People of Phillips, a community 
development organization based in the Phillips neighborhood of Minneapolis, recently sponsored 
a "Unity Powwow" in June, 1993 in response to rising crime in the Phillips neighborhood. This 
inner city neighborhood contains a majority of persons of color including Asians, Africa- 
Americans and one of the highest urban concentrations of Native peoples in the United States. 
According to organizer Julie Beaulieu (1993), conflicts among these populations had undermined 
the ability of neighborhood residents to address some of their pressing problems, including rising 
crime. People of Phillips sponsored the Unity Powwow as a way of building greater appreciation, 
understanding and cooperation among the different peoples. Unlike other powwows which 
include only Native music and dance, the Unity Powwow gave different ethnic and racial groups a 
chance to showcase their culture and invite participation in it. People of Phillips has followed up 
on the Unity Powwow with a "Harmony Series" of Sunday afternoon concerts. Each weekend 
concert features the music of a particular ethnic or racial group living within the Phillips 
neighborhood. 


Another example of the political use of the powwow was AIM’s September, 1991, 23rd 
anniversary celebration powwow held in Fort Snelling State Park in Minnesota in conjunction 
with the Mississippi River Revival. This was billed as an attempt to build a coalition between 
Native rights groups and environmental groups. Performers included John Trudell and his 
Graffiti Band, Floyd Westerman, the rap group RUN-D.M.C., Kris Kristofferson, Larry Long and 


Michael Johnson in addition to the many powwow singers and drummers. According to one 
observer, the event "affirmed healthy unions of Native rights groups with environmental groups. 
People of all races danced together appreciating their own and each others cultures... The feelings 
of unity, balance, and power promotes an attitude of hope and optimism. This unity is a resource 
of strength for everyone to continue their work promoting integrity of life on Earth."” 

Although this is a sentimentalized testimony, the references to unity and its explicit connection to 
power and strength is nevertheless noteworthy. 


A second striking point about these illustrations is the extent to which the drum is used in 
contexts which involve building links between Native peoples and non-Natives. The music is used 
not simply for purposes of expressing protest and opposition, it is used as well to attempt to 
create and affirm ties between real or potential allies. Of course, the ability of Native peoples to 
control their lives depends not only on their own skills and resources, it depends also on the 
support or nonsupport of non-Natives. Self-determination is relational, requiring adaptive and 
negotiating strategies with non-Natives. These relationships are partly worked out in social and 
cultural arenas such as the powwow. Other researchers have discussed the powwow in terms of 
its "bridging" role. For example, Powers (1990:51) characterizes the powwow as a "cultural 
halfway house" between Native peoples and whites. The powwow provides a social space where 
non-Natives can learn about Native peoples, about their lives, values and commitments, and 
perhaps come to appreciate the differences between Native and white cultures. The powwow can 
be an arena where whites learn to take Native claims to sovereignty seriously. This positive 
scenario holds especially for reflective white people whose contact is more than casual. 
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However, casual contact may have an opposite effect. The casual observer of Native cultural 
practices might be more struck by a sense of apartness and exoticism than by respect and by a 
willingness to understand and appreciate. Many non-Natives in attendance are there as tourists 
who are on the reservation at a resort or casino, and decide out of curiosity to attend a Native 
powwow. For these casual observers, it may prove difficult to appreciate the subtleties of the 
music and dancing. Without reference to the rich spiritual and aesthetic philosophy underlying 
the powwow practices, white observers may be left with stereotypical notions of Native cultural 
practices such as "the music and dancing are boring and monotonous" or "Indians wear weird 
costumes." In other words, Native musical and dance practices may be used as grounds to 
reinforce racist images rather than challenge them. Of course, the limitations on the bridging role 
played by powwows works both ways. If many whites in attendance at powwows tend to tread 
heavily on Native customs and traditions, inadvertently or not, Native toleration of white presence 
diminishes. Patient tolerance of white transgressions does not mean that the transgressions are 
easily forgotton nor forgiven. 


In short, the powwow may be a unifying force in Native life, but its ability to produce common 
ground of understanding, respect and appreciation between Natives and whites is limited. This 
conclusion seems even more likely if one considers the often fundamental incompatibility between 
Native and white interests on issues such as land claims, treaty rights and white appropriation of 
Native cultural symbols and practices”. 


Of course, powwow music constitutes only a portion, albeit a large portion, of the total music. 
produced and consumed by Native peoples. Other Native musicians such as John Trudell, Buffy 
St. Marie, R. Carlos Nekai, Joy Harjo, Keith Secola, Floyd Westerman, Paula Horne, Paul Ortega 
and Buddy Red Bow are popular within Native listening audiences.~ These musicians, some of 
whom have also staked out non-Native audiences, blend traditional instruments and sensibilities 
with mainstream instruments and performing venues. R. Carlos Nekai, whose concerts in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul typically sell out, is best known as a traditional flutist but he also makes 
extensive use of synthesizer, electric guitar, electric bass, and trumpet. John Trudell, Floyd 
Westerman, Keith Secola and Joy Harjo each sometimes combines mainstream instruments such 
as guitar and saxophone with Native powwow drumming and singing. Their music sounds more 
familiar and accessible to many white listeners while at the same time introducing white listeners 
to Native musical, cultural and political themes. These musicians play a crossover role, playing to 
both Native and white audiences. This does not preclude social criticism, as the lyrics of Trudell, 
Westerman, Secola and others amply demonstrate. 


Political ties are also created through the large concerts featuring both Native and Euro- and 
African-American performers that are sometimes organized in support of Native causes. 
Examples include the Indigo Girls’ "Honor the Earth Benefit Concert" for several Native 
organizations held in Minneapolis in February, 1993; the "First Annual Rock Jam Invitational" 
organized in Minneapolis in June, 1992 as a benefit for the American Indian Service, a halfway 
house for recovering Native alcoholics; the "Concert for Reconciliation" held in Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota in December, 1990 featuring Jackson Browne, Bonnie Raitt, Kris Kristofferson, Bruce 
Cockburn, Timbuk 3, John Trudell and Floyd Westerman; and the annual Earth Day benefits at 
the Minneapolis nightclub Glam Slam featuring performances by Native musicians and groups 
such as John Trudell and the Graffitti Band and Euro-American musicians and groups such as 
Soul Asylum.” These concerts are typically organized to raise both money and consciousness, 
but an implicit benefit is the coalitions and ties they help create between Native peoples and 
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other groups. 


Used in explicitly political ways, Native music can be viewed as a “direct political resource." It is a 
tool which helps enable Native peoples to act politically by opening political spaces and 
contributing to group cohesiveness and solidarity within those political spaces. It also plays some 
role in helping Native peoples work out relationships and build ties with non-Natives. As a 
vehicle for political action it is especially appropriate for relatively marginalized groups such as 
Native peoples for whom more conventional modes of political action and conventional political 
spaces sometimes prove inaccessible. 
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Endnotes 


1. Although this paper focuses primarily on the music of Ojibwe people of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, it is difficult while discussing music to speak only in terms of a single tribe. Members 
of many different tribes and bands live in Minnesota and Wisconsin, especially in urban areas such 
as the Twin Cities. Music from other bands and tribes circulates freely among the Ojibwe people, 
becoming part of the musical "stew" that is experienced by all Native people in the area. 


2. The period 1961-present is often characterized as a period of self-determination for Native 
people of North America. See, for example, Deloria and Lytle (1983). They characterize earlier 
periods as discovery, conquest, and treaty-making (1532-1828), removal and relocation (1828- 
1887), allotment and assimilation (1887-1928), reorganization and self-government (1928-1945), 
and termination (1945-1961). Deloria and Lytle (1984) distinguish between self-determination, 
which involves full recognition of tribal sovereignty, and self-government, which does not. Taking 
seriously the claims of full tribal sovereignty raises a problem of terminology. Full tribal 
sovereignty involves a rejection of U.S. citizenship and, by extension, status as an "American." 
Consequently, some Native people dislike the terms "American Indian" and "Native American," 
preferring the terms "Native" or "indigenous" people. When not referring to a specific tribe or 
quoting someone else, I will defer to the latter preference in this paper. 


3. For example, some Native people refuse to participate in BIA tribal politics because it can be 
viewed as condoning the BIA and, by extension, the limits to sovereignty that the BIA represents. 
For a poetic expression of Native refusal to participate in white economic institutions, see Lakota 
musician John Trudell’s "Wildfires" (Rykodisc, 1992): "When society looked into my face/ started 
telling me about my place/ I just cringed and stalked away/ work they had in mind didn’t appeal/ 
somehow the rules turned me off/ taking orders from the man in charge/ couldn’t drink from that 
cup of tea/ sampling illusions’ hidden misery/ hidden chains we can’t see/ so high a price I didn’t 
want to pay/ couldn’t help but say ’no way’/ only thing to do, drift on by.” 


4. "Heart of the Earth Survival School Celebrates 20th Anniversary," The Native American Press 
1:13:1 (March 6, 1992); Seventh Annual Heart of the Earth Contest Pow Wow Program, 1992:12. 
By 1991 the Red Schoolhouse had a long list of children waiting to enroll. See Susan Hamre 
(1991:5). 


5. Although the term ’pan-Indian’ is frequently used by (white) researchers to refer to identity 
traits which span different tribes, many Native people dislike it. I will follow Cornell’s (1988) lead 
in using the term ’supratribal.’ This emerging supratribal identity has been gradually given 
institutional form in organizations such as the National Congress of American Indians (NCAI), 
formed in the mid-1940s, the National Indian Youth Council (NIYC), formed in 1961, and the 
American Indian Movement (AIM) formed in Minneapolis in the late 1960s. Cornell (1988:128- 
138;110) emphasizes urbanization as the primary force behind the formation of a supratribal 
identity, but also cites social activities such as the powwow. Rynkiewich (1980:97) lists powwows, 
ethnic discrimination, common (low) economic status, use of English, intertribal marriages, 
increasing geographical mobility, and Indian school contacts as factors contributing to a supratribal 
identity. 
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6. The term ‘powwow’ derives from a Narragansett Algonquian word "pauau" initially meaning a 
gathering of medicine men for a curing ceremony but gradually coming to mean a gathering of 
people to celebrate an important event. The following portrait of powwow experience is based 
on a literature on powwows and on empirical research in Minnesota and Wisconsin. My 
interpretation adopts the methodological approach of researchers such as Adorno (1932, 1948, 
1962), Bastien and Todd (1987), Chernoff (1979), Erenberg (1989), Kivnick (1990), McClary 
(1991) and Small (1987) who interpret music and musical practices in terms of how they model 
social relationships and embody ethical and political commitments. My use of the concept of 
community draws primarily on the work of democratic theorist John Dewey (1927, 1934) who 
argued that commonalities -- of interest, commitment, understanding and history -- define a 
community, and that commonalities are developed through communicative interactions in multiple 
forms, including artistic and cultural. 


7. Bossevain (1959), Price (1968), Suttles (1963), Merriam (1967), Ablon (1964) and Rynkiewich 
(1968) 


8. According to my informants, most Native people attend at least one powwow annually, and 
many attend monthly or even weekly powwows. In his 1976 study of Ojibwe music, Parthun 
(1976:74) noted an absence of 18-30 year olds at powwows. This has changed dramatically. All 
ages are now well represented at a powwow. 


9. Edward Benton Benai’, emcee, Lac Courte Oreilles 20th Annual Honor the Earth 
Homecoming Powwow, 7/16/93. The (usually male) emcee represents a dominant voice, chosen 
by a dominant powwow organizing committee, and may or may not fairly represent the interests 
and views of the entire tribe. 


10. See, for example, the Lac Courte Oreilles 20th Annual Honor the Earth Traditional 
Homecoming Pow-Wow Program (1993) which contained an article on the tribe’s history and a 
dedication to recently deceased tribal elder James "Pipe" Mustache. See, for example, the Sixth 
Annual Heart of the Earth Contest Pow Wow program (1991:11) which contained an article 
entitled "Wounded Knee Remembered." 


11. Respectively, Benton Benai’ (1993); AIM-Minnesota Zoo Powwow emcee (5/23/93); 6th 
Annual Heart of the Earth Pow Wow Program, 1991:1; Boye Ladd, Winnebago Fancy Dancer 
(quoted in Roberts, 1992:109). 


12. Some "closed drum" powwows are by invitation only. However, this is a controversial practice, 
since many believe that it contradicts the powwow ethics of welcoming and toleration. White 
photographers can frequently be seen on the edge of the dance arena or in the midst of the 
dancers snapping photos. Although some of these may be journalists, the majority appear to be 
tourists. Apart from simply getting in the dancers’ ways at times, these photographers inevitably 
offend some powwow participants for whom the dancing holds spiritual significance. As one 
example of inappropriate dancing, at the Hinckley Grand Celebration Powwow (6/26/93) three 
young white girls were observed hopping around in the dance arena popping their mouths in 
caricature of Native dancing. As Julie Beaulieu (1993), Red Lake Ojibwe, said, "it looks like 
they’re mocking us" whether they mean to or not. Two customs broken by white people at the 
Lac Courte Oreilles 20th Annual Honor the Earth Homecoming Powwow (7/16/93) were the ban 
on dogs in the dance arena and the ban on carrying children in the arena. 
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13. Children are not allowed to be carried in the dance arena because doing so constitutes an 
invitation to Mother Earth to take the child into the spirit world. Dogs used to “arrive in a 
cooking pot" for ceremonial dinners. Although the use of dogs in ceremonial dinners is rare 
today, the custom of excluding live dogs from the dance arena is sometimes still enforced. The 
third reference to "watching the leaders and do what they do" appeared to be an attempt to head 
off inappropriate improvisation by white people participating in a Two Step social dance. 


14. This same disagreement surfaced at the Prairie Island Dakota powwow (7/9/93) and at the 
1991 Black River Falls Winnebago powwow. 


15. For example, Minneapolis Mayor Donald Fraser typically sends a letter of support for the 
Heart of the Earth Annual Powwow which is reprinted in the program, and he also made an 
appearance to speak at the 6th Annual Heart of the Earth Contest Powwow, 1991. Several local 
and state politicians appeared at the Phillips Unity Powwow (6/20/93). 


16. Explanations for the exclusion of women from drum circles range from "it’s traditional" 
(Beaulieu, 1993) to "it is strictly taboo" for a menstruating woman to participate in certain 
ceremonial and cultural practices (Vander, 1989:5). 


17. According to Reginald and Gladys Laubin (1977:89), "It would be impossible to separate song 
from dance." Vennum (1989:1) says that "Indian song and dance are inseparable." If this were 
once true, it is no longer the case since the powwow drum and singers often appear at events 
throughout Minnesota and Wisconsin without dancers. 


18. I am grateful to Bob Danforth (1993b), one of the members of Mad Town Singers, for this 
information. 


19. See Laubins (1977:94-95) for a discussion of some of the differences in singing styles; Roberts 
(1992:68) for a brief description of some of the tribal differences expressed in dance outfits; and 
Huenemann (1992:127) for a brief comparison of Northern and Southern Plains dance and music 
styles. 


20. David Hopkins (1991:19); Henrietta Mann Morton (quoted in Roberts, 1992:25); Tony Brown, 
Fancy Dancer, Oneida-Sioux-Flathead (quoted in Roberts, 1992:72); and Dana Runs Above, 
Jingle Dress Dancer, Assiniboine (quoted in Roberts, 1992:112). Slotkin (1957:14) argues that 
powwow drumming and singing "welds" participants "into a collective unity." 


21. Sources, in order, include Ruth Denny (1993a), editor of the Native newspaper The Circle; 
Brokaw (1993); News From Indian Country Mid-June, 1993:3; Denny (1993a); Denny (1993a); 
Denny (1993a) and Collins, (1990); The Circle December, 1992:9; Lee (1992); “Indians Protest 
Discrimination," The Native American Press 1:7:1 (November 22, 1991); personal observations; 
Native American Press 2:11:3 (July 24, 1992); personal observations; personal observations; 
personal observations. Each of the above written citations includes either a photo of, or 
reference to, a drum, or both. 


22. I am indebted to Ruth Denny, editor of the Native monthly newspaper The Circle, for this 
insight. These racial taunts and insults have sometimes included caricaturing the Native 
drumming and singing. For example, opponents of Native treaty rights caricatured Ojibwe singing 
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in order to mock the Lac du Flambeau Ojibwe spearfishers that they were demonstrating against. 
These anti-treaty rights protesters at Big McKenzie Lake in Wisconsin on April 28, 1990 mocked 
the Native singers by singing along "Hi, how are you?" and taunting the singers with statements 
such as "Don’t you know any other words." See the story by Collins (1990). 


23. See Hopkins (1991) for a full description of the event. 


24. Native newspapers and other publications are currently full of articles and stories about white 
people’s inappropriate use of Native cultural symbols and practices. Perhaps the most 
prominently publicized is the use of Native names by sports teams, but more ubiquitous is New 
Age appropriation of sweat lodges, pipe and drum ceremonies, and ritual dances such as the Sun 
Dance. One recent development that has not yet generated much attention is the adoption by 
African American youth gangs of the term ’nation’ to designate their group identity. While it is 
understandable that African American youth wish to distance themselves from the term ’gang’ 
with its negative connotations, their choice of the term ‘nation’ is unfortunate for Native peoples 
for whom it defines a quest for sovereign status. This meaning may get confused and diluted if 
the term sticks for African American youth groups. 


25. According to sales figures at one major outlet for Native music in the Twin Cities, the 
Woodland Indian Crafts Gift Shop and Craft Store at the Minneapolis American Indian Center, 
approximately 86% of the Native music available in the Twin Cities in cassette or compact disc 
form is powwow music. Most of the rest is the crossover music of Trudell, Westerman, Harjo, 
Secola and others, followed by flute and new age music. Powwow music constitutes approximately 
80% of actual sales, followed by crossover music at 14% and flute/new age at 6%. 


26. Sources include, in order, "Indigo Girls Honor The Earth Benefit Raises Over $50,000," The 
Circle March, 1993:10 (no author listed); "American Indian Service First Annual Rock Jam 
Invitational." The Circle, June 1992:23 (no author listed); Denny (1991:5); see, for example, The 
Circle April, 1991:16 and The Circle April 1993:8. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Ernest Gellner (1983) has divided history into three stages: 
pre-agrarian, agrarian and industrial. During the pre-agrarian 
stage man roamed the wilds in small bands of hunter~gatherers. 
The agrarian stage was heralded by the formation of large 
societies encompassing many culturally distinct groups. In the 
industrial stage the distinctions between groups broke down and 
larger groups called nations formed. The evolution of human 
organization has been characterized by the growth of societal 
units. 

There are many historical examples of attempts by states to 
enlarge their territory, thus proving Gellner’s theory. Some 
states have had great success in repeated expansionist campaigns 
and some have had notably little success. The United States is an 
example of the former case and Poland is an example of the 
latter. 

Serbia must be placed in a class with Poland because of its 
failure to expand significantly. However, it has demonstrated 
exemplary perseverance. No check on Serb expansion has suppressed 
Serb aspirations for growth. Through perseverance anda mix of 
failures and successes Serbia has managed to improve their 
territorial lot. 

Many of Serbia‘s attempts have been impeded by the 
intervention of outside forces interested in Serb affairs. Such 
attention was brought upon Serbia by the importance of the 
territory it occupies. The Balkan Peninsula has long been coveted 
and the powerful forces of Europe have always been interested in 
who controls it. Currently, because of the fall of the last of 
the great European empires, there is little international 
interest in the control of the Balkan Peninsula. The current 
crisis in the area around Serbia is unique because of this 
dearth. The crisis itself may have arisen partially as a result 
of recent disregard of the region. 

Despite international interest in preventing the abuse of 
human rights in the current hostilities, there is little concern 
for the results of the conflict regarding control of the Balkan 
Peninsula. We cannot use Serb history alone to predict the 
outcome of the current crisis because this disinterest is 
unprecedented. In this paper I examine Serbia’s past attempts to 
expand inthe hope of determining what factors have led to 
success and what factors to failure. 

Serbia’s long history of expansion should provide many 
clues, but to limit my study to Serbia would be to ignore the 
newness of the situation. A review of French expansion in the 
late nineteenth century provides an insight into the fate of 
expansion when outside powers do not intervene. Historically, 
French and Serb expansion were dissimilar in many respects; the 
distinction that provides the greatest base for comparison is the 
difference in overall success. By examining factors surrounding 
French success, and looking for their presence in Serbia’s 
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various successes I have discovered some conditions which are 
conducive to, and policies that are effective for expansion. I 
conducted the following research seeking predictions for the 
outcome of the ongoing conflict in the former lands of 
Yugoslavia. 

An examination of Serb history can only bring a _ better 
understanding of their present condition. Further, a study of a 
specific aspect of their political history, expansionism, will 
shed light on current policies in that area. 


CHAPTER ONE 
THE HISTORY OF SERBIA 
A brief overview 


While most experts would agree that the nation is a 
modern entity, a group’s history before nationhood can 
have an impact on their territorial claims. For this 
reason I feel that it is necessary to outline some 
Serbian history: I specifically hope to point out those 
times, events and aspects of history that are most 
relevant to Serbia’s more recent claims to nationhood. 


Serbia to 1463 

The Serbs and Croats arrived to the Balkan Peninsula 
as one group in the sixth or seventh century A.D. 
(Forbes, 1915). It was an area already divided by the 
religious and administrative demarcation drawn by the 
Roman emperor, Diocletian in the fourth century. The 
Roman Empire had been divided in two, everything west of 
the line being under the control of Rome and everything 
east, Constantinople (Stone, 1992). From that time until 
the present day Diocletian’s line, drawn along the Drina 
River, has marked the separation between east and west. 
It has divided empires, states, religions and, some have 
argued, nations. 

The western Balkan Peninsula also created divisions 
because of the mountainous terrain. The topography kept 
the Slav inhabitants organized around extended family 
tribes, isolated from one another (Seton-Watson, 1917). 
This isolation proved to frustrate any early movements 
toward union that might have otherwise occurred in the 
region. As it was, clan society prevailed for most of the 
area’s history. 

West of the Drina, the Serbs grew in size, strength 
and esteem under the Nemanja dynasty, whose reign began 
in 1168. Their dominion was’ centered in the Raska region 
of today’s Serbia. The greatest of the Nemanja rulers was 
Stephen Dusan, who proclaimed Serbia to be an empire in 
1345 (he ruled from 1331 to 1355). He was crowned Tsar of 
Serbs, Bulgars and Greeks. His domain stretched from 
Bosnia across through Bulgaria nearly to Adrianople; and 
as far south as Greece. By all accounts, the rule of 
Stephen Dusan is the high point of Serbian history: the 
Serb empire was extended to its territorial apex and the 
culture of the society reached unprecedented heights. 
Dusan’s personality was the Empire’s binding force, 
however, and his death precipitated the fall of the 
Empire and the state. The critical point of this demise 
came at the Battle of Kosovo Polje (Field of Blackbirds) 
in 1389 when Serb forces fell to the Turks. It was the 
beginning of the Turk advancement across, and subjugation 
of, Serbia. By 1459 all of Serbia was’ under the control 
of the Ottoman Empire. 


Turk domination and the rebirth of 
Serb Identity, 1463-1903 

The Ottoman Empire controlled Serbia to a greater or 
lesser degree for nearly five hundred years from the 
fifteenth to the twentieth century. During this period, 
Serb group consciousness was not allowed to exist. It was 
sufficient time for the Turks to eradicate the entire 
Serb aristocracy. This helped to prevent Serb unity; 
which was also hindered by their agrarian and tribal 
social structure and the mountainous terrain. Even the 
Serb language was ravaged: with the exception of a few 
cities it was replaced by Greek as the spoken language. 
But because the Turks believed that a community could 
only be ruled by a religious leader (Pearson, 1983), some 
group identity was formed among the Serbs under a Turk 
appointed, Orthodox patriarch. The patriarch’s duty was 
to mediate between The Sultan (the Muslim ruler) in 
Constantinople and the Christian masses. Religion, then, 
became a badge of identity and unity for Serbs when Turk 
domination subsided. However, during most of the Turk 
occupation a Serb identity really did not exist. For this 
reason the residents of Serbia who converted to Islam to 
gain Ottoman favor were later seen by the Orthodox 
majority as traitors. 

As the Ottoman Empire’s power waned in the 1790’s, 
more freedom was given to Serbia to guarantee the Sultan 
Serb loyalty, which had been weakened by the religious 
freedom given to Habsburg Serbs in Hungary (Niederhauser, 
1981). When this conciliatory period ended the Serbs had 
had a taste of freedom and were less willing to endure 
Turkish tyranny. A pig farmer known as Kara (or "Black") 
George Petrovic led a revolt against the declining Turk 
forces. Serbia, lacking an aristocracy, was revived by 
Petrovic and his forces defeated the Turks in several 
battles. The ultimate success of Kara George’s revolt 
was marked by the opening of Russo-Serb diplomatic 
relations in 1804. The period of independence was cut 
short when the Turks returned to Serbia in 1813 and Kara 
George fled to Austria. 

In the spring of 1815 Milos Obrenovic led a_ second 
revolt that enjoyed better fortunes than that of Kara 
George: while Kara George held and governed Belgrade for 
nine years, the revolt of Milos Obrenovic brought 
autonomy to Belgrade and the whole of the Serbian 
countryside. The freedom established by Milos Obrenovic 
continued until early in the twentieth century. In this 
period the Obrenovic and Karagjorgjevic (meaning "son of 
Kara George") dynasties conducted a feud vying for 
control of Serbia but together they maintained autonomy 
for the Serbian state. 

Milos Obrenovic and his son Michael were the 
greatest of the leaders in this dynastic period, Milos 
securing self-government for Serbia, and Michael doing 


the most with it. I have been careful to use the word 
autonomy to describe the Karagjorgjevic/Obrenovic period 
because, though the role of the Turks in Serbia at that 
time is not clear, it is certain that they had some role, 
and while Serbia had control over most of their domestic 
affairs, it cannot be said to have been independent. The 
Serbs were autonomous but dependent on the Ottoman 
empire, dependent for trade and commerce, and continuing 
to pay tribute to the Sublime Porte- the Sultan in 
Constantinople. While it is possible that the Turks 
provided some protection to early Serb dynasts, Michael, 

in his reign, saw to the removal of all Turkish soldiers 
from Serbian soil. 

Michael also forged ties with other Balkan states 
in hopes of creating some regional unity. Such unity 
would have to wait, however, Michael was assassinated in 
1868 which left his cousin Milan in power. Milan was of 
lesser mettle than was his predecessor: he was impetuous 
and made enemies easily (at one point he had all his 
regents and ministers, who were dining with hin, 
arrested), and those alliances which Michael made did not 
withstand Milan’s hostile manner (or table manners?). 
Milan’s reign was cut short by brutal assassination in 
1903. The Obrenovic line had died with him and Peter 
Karagjorgjevic therefore took the throne. 


Balkans unified and dis joined, 
1903-1914 

Under Peter, Serbia became prosperous and the Serb 
state of unity which had lasted since 1815 was translated 
into a growing national consciousness. Expatriate Serbs, 
(especially those in Austria-Hungary) who had fled the 
oppression of the Turks now sought expansion of Serbia so 
as to include them in a Greater Serbia (Forbes, 1915). 
With growing prosperity checked by dependence on Turks, 
and reliance on Austria-Hungary for an outlet of trade 
(Serbia was landlocked: kept from the Adriatic by 
Habsburg provinces and the Aegean by Macedonia and 
Greece), Serbs became more willing to hear’ the 
expansionist cries of Serbs outside their current 
borders. 

Expansion became more likely when the failing 
Ottoman Empire increased the tax burden of the Balkan 
states, which was all that was needed to cement Balkan 
unity. The ties that Milan had severed had been repaired 
by Peter in a process which reached a climax ata 
celebration in February 1912 attended by leaders of 
Serbia, Greece, Bulgaria and Montenegro, signalling 
consanguinity and good relations. Various military 
ententes were established among the Balkan governments, 
all now unified against Turkish domination. When the 
Habsburg empire began to liberalize their rule in 
Macedonia in 1912, leaving the area unoccupied and 
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without a unified national identity, Serbs, Greeks, 
Montenegrins and Bulgars saw their opportunity to attack 
Turkey and claim Macedonia and those other spoils that 
Ottoman defeat was sure to yield. Montenegro opened up 
hostilities, declaring war on Turkey. By autumn of 1912 
Serbia, Greece and Bulgaria were involved inthe melee 
and the First Balkan War was underway. Turkey 
underestimated her opponents and was quickly defeated 
despite the return of her forces from Italy upon the end 
of hostilities there. Consequent upon the_ peace 
negotiations, Serbia gained the Sandzak of Novi-Pazar, 
northern Albania and much of Macedonia. Thus, in 1913 
Serbia was independent of the Ottoman Empire, and finally 
had access to the Adriatic Sea via Albania. 

However, when, in 1913, Albania was internationally 
declared to be an independent state, Serbia was again 
rendered landlocked, depriving her of one of the crucial 
rewards for her role inthe first Balkan War. Serbia’s 
alliance partners were unsympathetic to her dilemma and 
saw no need to re-negotiate the division of conquered 
lands to remedy Serbia’s loss of Albania. Tension grew in 
Macedonia, now shared by Greece, Serbia and Bulgaria, 
where Serbia sought to make up for her losses. The Second 
Balkan War began when Bulgaria provoked Serb forces on 
their mutual border in Macedonia. Greece allied with 
Serbia in the campaign and Bulgaria was defeated, despite 
their alliance with Turkey. In the negotiations of 10 
August, 1913, at the end of the hostilities, Bulgaria 
lost all of her Macedonian territories, and Serbia gained 
access to the Aegean Sea via the Vardar River, in central 
Macedonia. All Serbs formerly under Ottoman rule were 
liberated by these campaigns and Serbia was aligned with 
Montenegro. Present day Serbia, with the exception of the 
Albanian region of Kosovo, was united at the end of the 
Second Balkan War. 


Further attempts at expansion 

Victorious in the Second Balkan War, Serbia was 
viewed (if only by themselves) as the strongest of the 
alliance that had defeated the Ottoman empire. Although 
the Turks had not been prepared for the campaign and had 
treated the alliance without sufficient consideration, 
the victory of the Balkan alliance was certainly a boost 
to Balkan esteem. Serbia in particular, which had not 
been a historically strong military power, must have been 
proud of their achievements: the Battle of Kosovo Polje 
was finally avenged and Serbia was completely free of 
Turk domination. Now, having access to the sea and the 
outside world, and enjoying growing international favor, 
the cries for expansion from their fellow Slavs (no 
longer just Serbs) under Habsburg domination were loud 
and clear. While the events and blame surrounding the 
origin of World War I are not completely clear, Serbian 
national expansion was certainly a factor in the outbreak 
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of Austro-Serb hostilities. The "liberation" of Bosnian 
and Croatian Serbs was at least the desire of an active 
number of Serb citizens, even if it was not an official 
policy of the Serb government. Whatever the official 
plans and aspirations of Belgrade may have been, the war 
forced their hand, and by virtue of bargaining with the 
winning side, two self appointed diplomats were given the 
right to draw up a southern Slav state (The Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes) on the basis of Slavs 
forming 85.1% of the population in the area (Pearson, 
1983). Frano Supilo and Ante Trumbic created a state with 
almost no democratic mandate, mostly through the 
consultation of Serb, Croatian and Slovene emigres. They 
themselves were from Dalmatia, in today’s Hercegovina, 
and so could claim that they were disinterested. They 
claimed to be forming a southern Slav state for the lofty 
purpose of Slav unity. The idea was grudgingly agreed to 
by the Serb Prime Minister, Pasic, who accepted it as an 
intermediate step in creating a Greater Serbia. No ballot 
was possible because the negotiations were conducted in 
secret during the closing hours of World War I; thus the 
state was constructed by a few powerful people with no 
democratic legitimacy. The new state was called The 
Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes until 1928 when the 
name "Yugoslavia" was adopted. The Serbs formed the 
largest group inthe state approaching a majority with 
43% of the population, and Croats were the second 
largest, at 34%. The division of Yugoslavia between these 
two led to a battle for dominance. Serbs were the more 
powerful of the two groups; furthermore Croatian 
autonony, granted in 1939, gave the Serbs more freedom in 
dealing with minorities within their domain. When Tito 
took power after World War II, he did a_ great deal to 
keep Serbia from overrunning Croatia and dominating the 
Yugoslav central government, mostly by granting autonomy 
to Macedonia, Bosnia-Hercegovina, Slovenia and 
Montenegro. This left Serbs to compete with every other 
proto-nation in Yugoslavia as equal republics within a 
federation (Stone, 1992). By a system of balances, Tito 
maintained stability within a state of enemies. Even 
during Tito’s juggling act and despite the unity created 
by the central communist party (the League of Communists 
of Yugoslavia or L.C.Y.), nearly all post war debates 
could be broken down to the centralists versus the 
decentralists (Lendvai, 1991). Since Tito’s death in 
1980, the Serbs have taken over more control of the 
affairs of state. They initiated efforts toward 
centralization of power by refusing to grant Kosovo the 
status of republic, even taking away the autonomy it had 
enjoyed as a province of the Serbian republic. Slovenia 
petitioned for and achieved independence shortly after 
the Kosovo movement was crushed andthe Croatian and 
Bosnian secession followed shortly thereafter. The state 
which was "designed for secession" (Lendvai, 1991: 255) 
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has achieved its potential. 


CHAPTER TWO 
GREATER SERBIA 


Methods of expansion employed by Serbia 


Yugoslavia was a conglomeration of territories in 
southeastern Europe, populated mostly by Slavs of varying 
creeds and languages. The outside powers involved in its 
creation intended it to be a coming together of three 
groups, none large enough to be viable on its own, for 
the purposes of Pan-Slavism, self protection, self 
determination and, to some extent, geopolitical balance 
against Soviet and German power. Many intellectuals and 
statesmen from the proto-Yugoslav territory also aimed 
for Pan-Slavism, self protection and self determination. 
However, once the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes was formed, a group with contrary aims made its 
presence felt in the government. It became obvious that 
many, indeed most of the Serbs involved in the creation 
and shaping of the Kingdom saw it as a Pan-Serb, not a 
-Pan-Slav state. The Serbs, holding a 43% ‘majority’ 
(Pearson, 1983), held a disproportionate number of the 
prestige jobs in Serbia as well as in the other nations 
within the new state which they thought of as Greater 
Serbia. 

Serbs have sought a Greater Serbia since very early 
times, justifying it on ethnic, historical, religious and 
linguistic grounds (and sometimes not justifying it at 
all). Different means have been used with varying success 
ranging from manoeuvering into powerful positions in a 
unified southern Slav state to the outright military 
conquest as was the case with Stephen Dusan. The nature 
of Serb nationality is what makes the question of 
Serbia’s natural boundaries problematic. The issue hinges 
on whether Serbia is a nation, a part of the Slav or 
southern Slav nation or the southern Slavs are all really 
just Serbs. Some nations can define their perimeters on 
the basis of _ language. In the case of Serbia language is 
not a clear indication of national identity. The problem 
stems from the fact that all Slav languages are derived 
from the same base and are very similar to each other. 
There is a multitude of Slav languages in central Europe; 
each of them is only subtly different from those around 
it. Linguistic borders, therefore, are very sketchy at 
best. Today the spoken tongues of the area occupied by 
Serbia and Croatia are viewed as dialects of Serb or 
Croat; or spoken of under the omnibus title of Serbo- 
Croat. While some people refer to Serbo-Croat as one 
language, Christopher Cviic (1991) states that it is an 
amalgamation of two different languages joined for 
political purposes and used only in administrative 
circumstances. 

The historic boundaries of which I’ve already 
spoken, varied significantly and provide no boundary 


acceptable to all involved parties. Self determination 
has often been used to determine national boundaries, but 
this too would fail to satisfy our goal: a realistic Serb 
territory. The most accurate determinant of Serb national 
identity (and the one most common today) is religion. A 
Serb is an Orthodox Christian who speaks any language 
that is part of the Serbo-Croat family of dialects. 
Croats, a group that often occupies the same regions as 
Serbs and speak the same languages as Serbs, are 
different only because they are Catholic. Bosnians, 
originally identified with the Bogomil heresy, are now 
associated with Islam. The separate religious groups 
became communities with unique bonds under the Ottoman 
millet system which provided religious autonomy. Since 
that time religious group identity has been respected by 
subsequent states. Hobsbawm saw the importance of state 
recognition: "No doubt, Bosnian...Muslims will eventually 
consider themselves a nationality since their government 
treats them as one" (1990: 70-71). 

The various religions have divided the people of 
former Yugoslavia into distinct groups. The endogamy and 
lack of social mixing is similar to that which can be 
seen in the Catholic and Protestant communities of 
Northern Ireland. Yugoslavia and Northern Ireland can be 
compared in many ways (Wright, 1991), not least in the 
division of communities by religion. 

This cursory look at the difficulty of defining the 
Serb nation shows how many different methods can be 
adopted. Now I would like to examine the various ways 
that the borders of the Serb state have been drawn, 
especially the ways in which Serbs have tried to redraw 
the map, increasing the size of their patch of earth. 


Forced acquisition 

The most obvious method of expansion is military 
conquest, that method employed by the Nemanja dynasty. 
Stephen Dusan fell just short of achieving his aim of 
conquering Constantinople. Interestingly, he did not rule 
west of Bosnia, though later Serb campaigns were based on 
claims that Croatia and Slovenia were Serbia’s by 
historical right. His success has been cited by later 
expansionists who claimed to be continuing the reign of 
the Nemanja dynasty. Having grown with the military 
brilliance of its rulers, especially that of Stephen 
Dusan, the Serbian Empire crumbled shortly after his 
death, falling to the military expansion of the Ottoman 
Empire. 


Unfulfilled plans 
The avengers of the defeat by the Turks were the 
Obrenovic and Karagjorgjevic dynasties which also used 
force to liberate first Belgrade and eventually the 
countryside. Under the parliamentary rule of Alexander 
Karagjorgjevic, Prime Minister Ilija Garasanin hatched a 
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plan for the unification of the Serbs which he outlined 
in his Nacertanije of 1884 (Banac, 1984). He foresaw the 
fall of the Turks’ in the Balkans and saw this as an 
opportunity for Serbia to gain control of all lands 
inhabited by Serb speaking people. Garasanin intended a 
Serb state in all lands formerly occupied by the Ottoman 
Empire. He envisaged this as one of two possible 
outcomes, the other being that the Romanov and Habsburg 
Empires would divide up the Ottoman lands after the Turk 
demise, a possibility he hoped to avoid by hastening the 
Ottoman Empire’s downfall and occupying the area first. 
Serbia, Garasanin believed, existed where Serbian was 
spoken and so the Serbian state should be enlarged to 
encompass all those people. 

Garasanin did not have a chance to execute his plan, 
Ottoman power outlasted his own. Ottoman territories were 
liberated in the Balkan wars of 1912 and 1913. After the 
redistribution following the Second Balkan War, in which 
Bulgaria was relieved of its Macedonian territory, Serbia 
occupied northern and central Macedonia, much of the 
Sandzak of Novi-Pazar and most of today’s Kosovo. 
Montenegro which had since the middle of the nineteenth 
century seen itself as a "repository of Serb culture" 
(Niederhauser, 1981: 259), was even more strongly allied, 
even joined with Serbia after their victory over Turkey 
and later Bulgaria inthe Balkan Wars. Serbia did not 
liberate Bosnia-Hercegovina in the Balkan Wars. which 
remained under the control of Austria-Hungary, as cid all 
of the Croatian territories. Nonetheless, a _ fully 
independent Serbian state had been formed, giving hope 
to expatriate Serbs everywhere (a group whose role will 
be discussed later). Military tactics could not be 
employed to unify those Serb territories under the 
Habsburgs; not only was the Dual Monarchy stronger’ than 
the crumbling Ottoman Empire but Serbia would surely not 
have had the assistance of her neighbors who were neither 
on good terms with Serbia, nor interested in claiming 
Habsburg lands. The military campaigns of 1912 and 1913 
effectively joined Macedonia and the Sandzak of Novi- 
Pazar to the Serb state as well as cementing the Serbo- 
Montenegrin alliance; but that was as far as that stage 
of military expansion went. 


The importance of gaps in identity 

While Gerasanin’s plan was partially military, it 
was heavily reliant on the collapse of the Ottoman Empire 
leaving a vacuum. In fact, nearly every attempt at Serb 
expansion was made possible by the failure of some other 
power to maintain loyalty, legitimacy and control in the 
coveted Balkan Peninsula. The Balkan Wars were triggered 
by the gap left by the receding Habsburg rule and the 
failure of Turkey to take up the slack. When Austria- 
Hungary withdrew her garrisons from Novi-Pazar in the 
early twentieth century, it was intended as a gesture of 
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concession to the Ottoman Empire (Forbes 1915), at the 
same time the Habsburgs instituted a olicy of 
"Progressive Decentralization" as a way of liberalizing 
their rule of Macedonia (Pearson 1983), which effectively 
left Macedonia without any national identity. The nearly 
simultaneous gaps in power were a cue for Serb expansion. 
Yugoslavia’s existence was also made possible by a 
vacuum, one which was created by the fall of the Habsburg 
and Ottoman Empires which had together controlled much of 
the territory that became Yugoslavia. Serbia may be a 
powerful force for its size but its most effective 
tactic, used in every successful expansion campaign, has 
been ‘making use of the adversity’ of its fallen 
neighbors. 


Secret societies 

Since Serbian expansion often took the form of 
liberation of estranged countrymen, revolutionary 
resistance and sabotage were often employed. Two sorts of 
connected groups aimed at revolutionary liberation, 
especially of the Serbs within Austria-Hungary. The first 
was the youth movements which I will speak of as The 
Young Bosnians, the second was more closely associated 
with officials in the Belgrade government. Both groups 
were most active in the first two decades of the 
twentieth century and aimed at the removal of the 
Habsburg oppression of the Slavs. 

The Young Bosnians is the heading under which all 
secret youth groups of Bosnia~Hercegovina are recognized, 
though they themselves did not originally use this name 
(Dedijer, 1967). In Bosnia-Hercegovina at the beginning 
of the twentieth century the high schools in the towns 
had begun to receive their first students from rural 
Bosnia. Fearing insurrectionist groups, the local 
authorities did not allow the Bosnian students to form 
any groups or associations, even sporting clubs were 
disallowed. These students initially tasted the forbidden 
fruit of group identity in the form of secret reading 
societies. In the high school in Mostar, the capital of 
Hercegovina, a group called Matica formed to circulate 
and discuss books. As the authorities feared, many of the 
books and pamphlets popular among this and the other 
literary societies forming all over Bosnia-Hercegovina 
and Croatia were revolutionary and anarchist. They 
included the works of Bakunin, Mazzini, Masaryk and 
Chernivsky, along with many of the leaders of the Serbo- 
Croat literary movement. 

Alongside these reading societies and secret 
libraries grew revolutionary liberation societies- some 
seeking a restructuring of the Habsburg Empire and some, 
its downfall. All of them were, as Gavarillo Princip said 
at his trial, "Yugoslav nationalist[s] aiming for the 
unification of all Yugoslavs" (Dedijer, 1967: 342). As 
the Students of Mostar moved on to University and to 
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other towns and cities, they spread their ideas among the 
Habsburg Slavs. The Young Bosnians saw the rule of the 
Habsburgs as unjustly dividing the Slavonic race. Milan 
Marjanovic, one theorist guiding the Young Bosnians, 
said that the "Serbocroat" race was now one, its 
divisions having been removed by the oppression of 
outside peoples (Banac, 1984: 101), and thus the race 
should be joined under their own leadership. Many must 
have seen their Serb brothers as partners for any 
liberation of the southern Slav people. Though they are 
called the Young Bosnians, their connection with Serbia 
was stronger than that with Bosnia. They were Bosnian 
residents but the students were nearly all from Orthodox 
families and therefore considered Serb. They were really 
a group of revolutionary Serbs, seeking to create a Serb 
state under the guise of Slav unity. 

Ujedinjenje ili Smrt and Narodna Odbrana 
(Unification or Death and National Defense, respectively) 
were Serb organizations which did not claim to be 
anything’ else. Their names are unambiguous’ and 
demonstrate their goals of joining and _ protecting the 
Serb nation and all its members. They could be considered 
to be elder statesmen to the Young Bosnians. In fact, it 
was Narodna Odbrana that advised the Young Bosnians to 
form links between the societies of each village and 
instructed them as to how to doit. Also, many of the 
charter members of the Bosnian secret societies, 
especially Vladimir Gacinovic, were also members of 
Ujedinjenje ili Smrt (Dedijer,, 1976). 

Ujedinjenje ili Smrt was organized by Colonel 
Dragutin Dimitrijevic Apis, and was also known as’' Black 
Hand, under which name it assassinated Milan Obrenovic. 
Apis held power in the upper echelon of the Belgrade 
government ex officio of his’ position as _ chief 
intelligence officer in the General Staff of the Serbian 
Army. He had the respect of many high ranking ministers, 
held a great deal of political sway in Belgrade and 
abroad, and was called by some "the real heir apparent" 
indicating that he had the power of a prince (Dedijer, 
1967). As such, Ujedinjenje ili Smrt was a semi state 
body made up largely of officers in the high ranks of 
the Serbian Army. Vladimir Dedijer, translated its 
constitution on page 374 of The Road to Sarajevo: it was 
"formed in order to achieve the ideal of unification of 
Serbdom" by revolutionary rather than cultural action. It 
sought to influence Serbia at official levels and 
organize all revolutionary activities in Serb inhabited 
lands. It had two branches, one veiled and one public. 
The Secret branch was insurrectionist, espousing any 
means necessary, murder and assassination included, to 
unite all of Greater Serbia into one state. 

The public branch had more civilian members than the 
secret branch. Most of its effort was focused on the 
publication of Pijemont, a revolutionary newspaper which 
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published news of the movement and gave editorial comment 
on other events of the time. The title of the newspaper 
best shows the way in which Ujedinjenje ili Smrt thought 
of Serbia and its neighbors. Clearly they aimed to 
imitate the Italian spreading of the Piedmont culture to 
the rest of Italy, saw Croatia and Bosnia-Hercegovina as 
un-national and wanted to spread the Serb culture, 
identity and state to all areas that spoke Serb or a like 
tongue. Beyond this, the regime it hoped to create for 
Serbia was militarist, nationalist and statist, but it 
was not socialist. 

Narodna Odbrana was also originally formed as a 
revolutionary, protest group. Its founders were prominent 
Serb citizens who hoped to use Narodna Odbrana as a means 
of organizing volunteer units to keep the Habsburgs from 
carrying out their annexation of Bosnia-Hercegovina, 
announced in 1908. It grew like a weed because of the 
public outcry in response to the annexation, and it was 
soon a very large force involved in military training to 
prepare for the campaign. When the government in Belgrade 
changed its Bosnian policy and publicly accepted the 
Habsburg occupation, Narodna Odbrana was left in a sticky 
position; it then changed gears and became a_ cultural 
defense group. It no longer threatened military action 
but aimed to foster Serbo-Croat arts and literature. 

Narodna Odbrana may well have had Serbian expansion 
and Unification as an indirect aim, but for the greatest 
part of its period of existence, its means were more 
peaceful and conventional than those of Ujedinjenje ili 
Smrt and the Young Bosnians. WNarodna Odbrana was a 
society embracing cultural nationalism. The height of the 
activity of the two revolutionary groups came on 28 | 
June, 1914, when Gavarillo Princip assassinated Austrian 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand. Princip was certainly a member 
of the Young Bosnians and may have had support from 
Ujedinjenje ili Smrt (Dedijer, 1967). Yet the ultimatum 
that Austria sent to Serbia regarding Belgrade’ s 
involvement in the Sarajevo plot demanded the dissolution 
of Narodna Odbrana. No mention was made of Ujedinjenje 
ili Surt, despite their more revolutionary tactics and a 
closer connection with the Belgrade government. Perhaps 
this is a reflection of the secrecy of the one group, and 
the openness of the other. It was’ clear that Ujedinjenje 
ili Smrt posed more of a threat and was more intent on 
expansion than was Narodna Odbrana. Narodna Odbrana’s 
dissolution probably came more as a result of the war 
that ensued from Austria’s ultimatum and the subsequent 
creation of the Yugoslav state than because of any 
effort by the Belgrade government to effect its demise. 
Ujedinjenje ili Smrt was dissolved through a more 
conscious effort on the part of King Alexander of Serbia 
during a state power struggle. He sought the demise of 
Colonel Apis and his associates and placed obstacle after 
obstacle in front of them ina political and personal 


battle (Apis was called the real heir apparent at 
Alexander’s expense) which ended with Apis’s execution, 
partially for his involvement in the Sarajevo 
assassination. Whether or not his methods for expansion 
were successful depend on his actual involvement in the 
Archduke’s assassination, Which is a matter of some 
debate, and on ones interpretation of the role that that 
assassination had in the outbreak of World War One and 
the subsequent creation of The Kingdom of the Serbs 
Croats and Slovenes. z would assert that the 
revolutionary societies were together responsible for the 
assassination, and that act was only the spark that set 
off the powder keg of tension that fuelled the war. I 
would say that the revolutionary societies and WNarodna 
Odbrana made their opinions known through their actions. 
In voicing a Yugoslav opinion, popular public support for 
Slavic union was roused, making the creation of a Serb 
dominated state possible and likely. 


Expansion and the precani 

Christopher Cviic (1991) points out the distinction 
between Srbijanici, Serbs who reside within Serbia 
proper; and Precani, Serbs outside of Serbia. I would 
like to focus now on the precani. Anyone following 
current events will realize the role that Croatian and 
Bosnian Serbs have inthe creation of Greater Serbia. 
Slobodan Milosevic, current head of the L.C.Y., claims 
that Belgrade has nothing to do with the current conflict 
between the precani and their neighbors. Louise Branson 
alleges, however, that Milosevic incited the Serbs in 
Croatia to revolt against the non communist party in 
power there and that the Yugoslav National Army (J.N.A.) 
left guns, ammunition and other supplies sufficient for 
ten years of fighting in the hands of Bosnian Serbs 
before withdrawing from the conflict and the republic 
(Stone 1992). This is not the first time that the precani 
have been influenced by Belgrade to agitate within the 
non-Serb state in order to further a Serb expansion 
campaign. Most expanding states, in fact, have stirred up 
their ethnic brethren in neighboring countries, excellent 
justification for Serb irredentism was provided by a 
vocal group outside their borders inconveniencing the 
local government. The earliest examples of nation 
creation, and the only examples that some people feel are 
justified, are those where a small state expands to unify 
all members of the nationality formerly existing outside 
the state (Hobsbawm 1990). 

Many of the precani are the descendants of esteemed 
public figures who were forced to flee from Ottoman 
oppression: while the Turks were very liberal about 
practice of the Orthodox religion they purged the Serb 
community of its leaders, stripping them of their wealth 
and power. To escape this fate many Serbs fled to Hungary 
and Croatia where the Habsburgs welcomed the enemies of 
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the Turks, a hostile neighbor. The Ottoman advance worked 
like a flood tide, pushing Serbs ahead of it and leaving 
clusters of them when it receded. 

Many of the Serbs learned western ways and prospered 
while under the favorable conditions of the friendly 
monarch and returned to Serbia with their gained skills 
(Stone 1992). Others remained to agitate from within when 
a Pan-Serb movement sought to liberate them and unify all 
Serbdom. One such time was immediately following the 
establishment of the Serb state under Milos Obrenovic in 
1815. Suddenly, the Serbs in Hungary whose ancestors must 
have told them that they were Serbs, knew what it felt 
like to be Serbian alongside a living Serbia. There was 
at that time, a cultural awakening including the 
codification of Serbian language and grammar as well as 
the growth of literature, always a sign of group 
consciousness. Much of this literature must have focussed 
on the lost glory of Serbia that would soon be recovered. 
While this cultural revival in Hungary may not have 
resulted in Serbian aggrandizement, it must have reminded 
the new Serb state of its brothers outside of its 
borders. 

The next we hear of the precani is the Omladina 
(Youth), founded in 1866 by Hungarian Serbs. They claimed 
to speak in the name of the whole Serb nation and rallied 
around the cause of unifying their land with Serbia. 
Again unsuccessful, they met with expected resistance 
from the Hungarian authorities. 

When, in 1903, Peter Karagjorgjevic needed to expand 
to the sea to free Serbia from economic strangulation at 
the hands of Austria, he chose to expand through 
Dalmatia, in Bosnia-Hercegovina, because it had a largely 
Serbo-Croat population (Forbes, 1915) making anti- 
Habsburg agitation easy to rouse. Clearly initiated by 
Belgrade, a Croato-Serb coalition party was formed in 
Dalmatia advocating closer ties with Serb elements and 
other coalition parties in Croatia, Slavonia, Montenegro, 
Bosnia-Hercegovina and Turkey. The party-- really 
espousing Serb expansion- gained huge _ support and 
popularity because of the public treason trial of members 
of the coalition. It was an embarrassment to the Austrian 
government which had falsified documents and was 
disgraced by the bogus charges. brought against the 
coalition members. Austria’s embarrassment improved 
Serbia’s image on the international scene, but Serbia 
still failed to grow to its desired size. 

Later, after success inthe Balkan Wars, Serbia 
attempted to continue their good fortune by turning to 
west inthe most extreme and most successful attempt to 
work through the precani. The Young Bosnians were mostly 
poor Bosnian Serbs for whom schooling would not have been 
possible without the funding that came from the Belgrade 
government and private, Serbian student-aid 
organizations. Beyond that, as mentioned above, the Young 
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Bosnians received help from important parties in Belgrade 
in carrying out their most important plot: the 
assassination of the Archduke. As I stated earlier, the 
success of this plot towards hastening the creation of 
Greater Serbia is a matter of some debate. All one can 
say is that it was one of several factors leading to the 
creation of asouth Slav state dominated at times by 
Serbia. It is questionable whether Serbia’ Ss influence on 
the Young Bosnians was crucial. It is plain that Serbia 
had some role in its development, at least by providing a 
state, the agglomeration of which was the basis of the 
Young Bosnians’ aims. Additionally, the Serb government 
and Prosvjeta, a private, Serb student aid group, allowed 

or Bosnian Serb boys access to the educational 
institutions that led to their revolutionary ideas and to 
the formation of secret societies. At most, an 
organization led by members of the government may have 
supplied the Young Bosnians with weapons and safe 
transport to Bosnia to commit the fated act for which 
they are famed. Serbia contributed in some way to the 
insurrection of a major group of _precani, whatever result 
this may have had for Serb expansion. 


Pan-Slavism and linguistic nationalism 

So the Serbs have had only limited, questionable 
success so far in utilizing the precani for violence and 
insurrection, but popular political movement towards Pan- 
Serbianism and unitarism of Slavs has often been led by 
Bosnian and Croatian Serbs. However, the unification of 
the southern Slavs meant different things to different 
people and the gap between the ideals of various groups 
was large. Some sought the restructuring of the role of 
the Habsburg Slavs while remaining within the Austro- 
Hungarian sphere of influence (as it was Croatia and 
Bosnia-Hercegovina had some say in their own government 
while under the dominion of the Dual monarchy) as was 
done with Hungary in the Ausgleich of 1867. Others saw 
the Serbs and Montenegrins as partners who would help 
remove the Dual Monarchy’s oppression. Within the latter 
group, there were further divisions, mostly split on 
whether a Croatian state, a Serbian state or a federal 
state joining all the peoples of the area equally, would 
emerge. The debate raged from the 1830’s until the First 
World War. While the Serbs (srbijanici or precani) have 
led the debate, Pan-Serbianism has been the dominant 
discourse. However, the idea of Croato~Serb equality had 
a great amount of popularity in the Croatian Sabor 
(parliament) inthe first few years of the twentieth 
century, and before that time many other notions of south 
Slav unity had circulated. 

One of the earliest proponents of southern Slav 
unity was Pavao Ritter Vitezovic, who in 1700 asserted 
that all Slavs were descendant from the Croats and had 
spread and migrated from the area of Croatia. Vitezovic 


was urging against the further partition of Croatia by 
Vienna which they had justified by using history. So 
Vitezovic used history and myth to counter the attempt at 
historically justified expansion. 

In the 1830’s and 1840’s a new Pan-Slavism arose, 
again in response to outside encroachment, this time 
Magyarization sparked a Croatian awakening. Lijudvet Gaj 
led a movement called Illyrianism, so named because the 
term was regional, not associated with any particular 
group and a-national. This was typical of Illyrianism 
which, though originating in Croatia, sought to unify all 
south Slavs equally and therefore pursued a policy of 
concession, hoping to alienate no-one. Neutral though 
their policy was, it was Croat centered, focussing on 
Croatian history, heroes and literature, and failed to 
enlist many non-Croats. Illyrianism designated three 
separate Illyrian dialects but chose the most widely 
spoken (Stokavian) as its official language, promoting 
literature and treatises in Stokavian. Vuk Stefanovic 
Karadzic insisted, on the basis oof a linguistic 
nationalism, that all who spoke Stokavian belonged to one 
nation, the Serb nation. While the Illyrianists were Pan- 
Slav Croats who found few Serb supporters, Karadzic’s 
nationalism was vehemently Pan-Serb (it was Karadzic’s 
linguistic boundaries that Garasanin claimed Serbia 
should reach in his Nascertanije in 1844). 

Karadzic’s theory, put forth in 1814, slowly gained 
credence and by the 1840’s it was taking away the few 
Serb supporters that Illyrianism had gained. In response 
to the loss of Serbian support and Serb designs on 
Croatian territory, an equally aggressive Croat 
independence movement was organized by Ante Starcevic and 
Eugen Kvaternik in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Their policy, like Gaj’s, rested on the notion 
that all Slavs were Croats, but further, they said that 
the Serbs believed that they were something other than 
Croats because of Russian and Austrian propaganda. The 
word "Serb," they claimed, was actual derived from the 
Latin root for "servant," and its usage was spread to 
disunite the Croat nation. They believed that the Croats 
were a historic people and one indivisible nation, giving 
rise to the notion of “state right," that is the belief 
that a political group has the right to its own state. 
Starcevic and Kvaternik were anti-dynastic and preached 
independence for all Croats, presumably to be achieved on 
the ruins of the Habsburg Empire. 


War and popular political unity 


Throughout the late nineteenth century Serb 
relations with Austria grew quite friendly, Austria 
taking on the role of protector of the Serb monarch. 
Serbia had a trading partner andan ally in Austria 
which, because of the anti-Habsburg mood in Croatia, 
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strained Croato-Serb relations. When the increasingly 
Austrophile Obrenovic dynasty was replaced, in 1903, by 
the more Slavophile Karagjorgjevic dynasty the result was 
closer ties to Croatia and the end of Austrian influence 
in Belgrade. At about the same time Croatia became 
embroiled in a struggle between Austria and Hungary and 
was able to play each off the other, gaining more say in 
its own affairs, ssibly because of the lack of 
attention given Croatia by Budapest or Vienna. Increased 
feelings of Slavic unity anda power vacuum combined to 
mean opportunity for Pan-Slavic sentiment to take hold. 
While the Serb campaign for liberation from the Ottoman 
Empire was still in its premature stage, much was being 
done inthe Sabor towards liberation of the Slavs. The 
Hrvatsko-Srpska Koalicija (Croato-Serb Coalition or 
H.S.K.) led by Frano Supilo won a Majority in the Sabor 
in 1906 on a platform of Croato-Serb national oneness on 
the basis of equality. No longer was the state right 
referred to, the concept of a unified nation (spoken of 
as narodna jedinstvo) centered on’ self-determination 
which was to be voguish in the coming years. The 
popularity of narodna jedinstvo led to a cooling of 
tensions between Serbia and Croatia, and many Croats 
began to see Serbia as a liberator of the Habsburg Slavs, 
many even willing to grant Serbia the upper hand in the 
unified state. While this climate of friendly submission 
could not have been intentionally created by Serbia, they 
certainly felt it was their rightful position and stepped 
into the role of unifier. 


With the outbreak of World War I Serbia informed its 
allies of its intention of forming a south Slav state 
around itself. Pasic was worried that the allies would 
accede to requests for the formation of a Greater Croatia 
(Banac, 1984) and wanted to stake his claim to Croatia 
early. When, near the end of the war it became clear that 
the Habsburg Empire would not survive, a meeting was 
called in Corfu, Greece. Pasic and the Serb Monarch, who 
had both fled to Corfu to escape hostilities, and a 
committee of Croat, Dalmatian and Slovene’ emigres 
declared their agreement to create a southern Slav State, 
the constitution of which would be drawn up and agreed to 
by a representative convention. Thus the south Slav union 
was finally forged. 


Pan-Slavism becomes Pan-Serbianism 


The actual form that this union would take was 
unresolved in Corfu and, as demonstrated above, there 
were a multitude of shapes possible, each vastly 
different from the next. Nearly everyone except the Serbs 
wanted something like the narodna jedinstvo described by 
the H.S.K., but Pasic was resolute in claiming leadership 


for the Serbs. He held considerable power, being the head 
of an actual state with all of the administrative 
structures still in operation, even in the wake of the 
war. Not least important was Pasic’s access to and 
control over active and trained military and police 
forces. Before the end of the war some attempt was made 
to remedy the new state’s lack of a multi-ethnic military 
by the attempted construction of a Yugoslav military 
regiment. Serb officers were sent to Russia to train and 
lead Serb, Croat, Bosnian and Slovene soldiers who had 
been captured while serving in the Austrian and Hungarian 
armies. The exclusive use of Serb officers and Pasic’s 
refusal to call it anything but a Serb regiment led to 
widespread disenchantment in the ranks. The exercise 
ended disastrously with mass desertions and a great deal 
of infighting within the regiment. Incidents of poor 
treatment of the soldiers by the officers were common and 
in some cases the officers killed many of their own men. 
This was a harbinger of the attitude that Serbs would 
take in their role in governing the south Slav state. 


With the organizing of the National Council to 
create a constitution for the new state, the Sabor, and 
like bodies throughout the formerly Habsburg areas made 
statements relinquishing their power in favor of the 
Council. The Council, created for the purpose of shaping 
the new state, lacked the necessary apparatus to conduct 
the day to day business of the society. With the end of 


the war and its imposed order, and of the Austro- 
Hungarian police force and army in Croatia, Bosnia- 
Hercegovina and Slovenia, there was no longer any state 
as such. Also, many peasants thought that freedom from 
the Monarch meant freedom from all laws, taxes, 
bureaucracy and injustice (Banac, 1984) and took it upon 
themselves to redistribute the wealth. Consequently, 
order broke down and chaos ensued. Various attempts were 
made by the national councils to create some form of a 
police force, but none were successful. By contrast, 
Serbia made the transition from wartime to peacetime 
conditions without difficulty, having been in control of 
their own affairs before the war. When the looting and 
general lawlessness became too much for the National 
Council to try to control, Serbia was called for 
assistance. When Serbia responded with the conditions for 
her intervention the non-Serb territories realized how 
much power Pasic and the rest of the Serb administration 
had. 

Pasic put his case to the international community 
using Italy as an example, as Ujedinjenje ili Smrt had 
first used: if Italy was allowed to expand and make a 
state from Piedmont, Serbia should be allowed to conduct 
a similar campaign. The Croatian, Bosnian and Slovene 
leaders insisted that they be treated as the Allies had 
treated Czechoslovakia, insuring that the identities of 
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the minority groups were not compromised by one 
dominating majority group. In the end the dispute was 
resolved internally. All parties, through the conniving 
of Pasic, submitted to the King of Serbia, Peter 
Karagjorgjevic, who was left completely free to create 
any constitution he chose. By all accounts the resulting 
state, The Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, was a 
Serb state (Lendvai, 1991) and remained so until after 
the Second World War. 

Despite Peter’s free hand, the state that he created 
was surprisingly democratic. There was no guarantee 
implicit in the constitution to keep Serbs from 
dominating the government, but the simple truth was that 
there were more Habsburg Slavs than there were Serbs. The 
difficulty of uniting Slovenes, Croats, Slavonians and 
Bosnians against the Serbs was overcome by the Hrvatska 
Pucka Seljacka Stranka (Croat Peoples Peasant Party or 
H.P.S.S.) of Stepjan Radic, using the disenchantment of 
impoverished peasants of Croatia and elsewhere. Radic 
alternated with Pasic in the position of Prime Minister 
from election to election giving non-Serbs some say in 
government. Nonetheless the police, army, civil service 
and prestigious private sector jobs were 
disproportionately filled with Serbs, further, the king 
was the Serb king, all rendering The Kingdom of Serbs 
Croats and Slovenes a Serb dominated state, really a 
Greater Serbia. 

When, in 1928, the Kingdom was renamed Yugoslavia it 
was to ease regional tensions. After the assassination of 
Stepjan Radic by a Montenegrin deputy in the course of 
parliamentary debate, King Alexander Obrenovic (Peter’s 
son and successor) seized the reigns of state and renamed 
it. In addition to choosing a nationally neutral name, 
Alexander outlawed the continuation or formation of 
political parties based on region, and he divided 
Yugoslavia into administrative units that had no 
historical significance and which cut across ethnic, 
religious and linguistic frontiers in hopes of fostering 
a new Yugoslav identity. Despite all his attempts to re- 
define his people’s identity as Yugoslavian, one cannot 
overlook that the Serb Monarch had created a dictatorship 
with himself at the head and which was only nominally 
parliamentary. The Yugoslavia that Alexander had created 
was purely a_ Greater Serbia. Anthony Polonsky (1975) 
credits plentiful harvests for the initial popularity of 
the dictatorship, I would suggest that the policy of 
imprisonment of vocal opposition to the administration 
also played a role in the support that it received. 

Yugoslavia was held together by the monarch for a 
few years but we will never know whether Alexander’s plan 
for realignment of national identity would have changed 
the way that Yugoslavs saw themselves, as World War II 
brought the end of the last manifestation of Greater 
Serbia. Invasion destroyed Alexander’s Yugoslavia, and 


the German supported regime that followed it, Ustasha, 
was a Croatian fascist state which oppressed Serbs as 
Greater Serbia had, at times, oppressed its various 
ethnic groups. 

Tito’s liberation of Yugoslavia during World War II 
and the state he subsequently created deserves (and has 
received) extensive study and consideration which I will 
not undertake here. Tito, born to a Croat and a Slovene, 
unified Yugoslavia by promoting many of the groups and 
nationalities to parity with the Serbs. Cviic (1991) 
points out that Tito’s personal and political support and 
fear of Russian domination held Yugoslavia together from 
its recreation during World War II until Tito’s death in 
1980. Tito’s promotion of all interests in the country, 
or more accurately all interests except those of the 
Serbs, must also be credited for the extended period of 
peace in Yugoslavia. With Tito’s death, however, the 
Serbs, led by Slobodan Milosevic have again taken 
advantage of inertia to promote Serb interests. 


CHAPTER THREE 
French Expansionism 
The spread of urban culture to 
the countryside 

By many different criteria of nationhood, the people 
of rural France were not all part of the French nation 
until the end of the nineteenth century. In this chapter 
I intend to demonstrate that those people living outside 
the cities had to be taught to speak, work, live, think 
and, perhaps most important, vote like Frenchmen. The 
rural people felt no national bond with people of the 
cities until the middle of the nineteenth century: during 
the nineteenth century they were Francocized. This 
process did not start until the people in the cities were 
Francocized by the revolution, and it intensified in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. Certainly by the 
first World War most of the people in France-the- 
territory were also part of fFrance-the-nation. Those 
seeking to bring the nation to the rural masses had an 
advantage over their expansionist counterparts in Serbia, 
of whom I’ve spoken earlier. To wit, France-the-state 
already controlled all the areas targeted for expansion, 
thus no foreign state would interfere with 
Francocization. There was opposition from the people of 
the provinces but there was no single government that 
could crystallize and vocalize opposition. 

Forces opposing French expansion 

Many people opposed the French expansion. The 
country people felt that they had little in common with 
other rural people in neighboring villages, they 
certainly did not view city dwellers as their countrymen. 
To the rural people the concept of pays was important. In 
modern French “pays” means country, land, district, 
region and native land. It must have meant all of these 
things and also had the connotations of a homeland 
different from everywhere else in rural, nineteenth 
century France (Weber, 1977). The pays held a great deal 
of importance because it was the small area of orbit of a 
group of people. Anyone from the pays was’ known by all 
others and anyone from outside the pays was not known and 
not to be trusted. If people from neighboring villages 
were seen as_ outsiders, despite similarities of 
lifestyle, speech and profession, then city folk must 
have been regarded as completely alien. 

Eugen Weber (1977) cites many accounts of tourists 
travelling through rural France and reporting less than 
hospitable receptions. Each hamlet was its own universe 
and the people there were far from receptive to outside 
influences, in fact they fervently resisted everything 
foreign. Many of the people Weber speaks of were regarded 
as curious novelties who brought foreign goods and 
strange ways. The peasants thought these travellers and 
there peculiarities were best left alone. The travellers’ 
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accounts often return the sentiment: the peasants were 
generally viewed as primitive savages who were simple and 
avaricious. Clearly, rural France was regarded much in 
the same way as the untamed North American frontier was. 

There was certainly much mutual misunderstanding 
between city folk and country folk before French 
expansion was complete. To take the point of view of the 
country peasants, their misunderstandings were based on 
much experience. Very few people visited the countryside 
because of the difficulty of travel and limited trade. 
The peasants did not have leisure time to spend 
travelling and most city dwellers did not like or did not 
have any need to visit remote rural areas. The few people 
who came to the hamlets and country villages were likely 
to bring hardship to the people there (Weber, 1977) 
especially after 1789 (LeGoff). Most were representatives 
of the state: some collected taxes, some took the 
people’s sons for the army and, earlier, some came to 
exact tithes and rent for the clergy and nobility. Not 
all representatives of the state and city took from the 
peasant: the court clerk brought the peasant notice of 
eviction or of an impending trial, lawyers often brought 
bills to be paid and=éthe prefect often brought the 
gendarme. Most people who intruded on rural life and most 
of their questions brought trouble for those within the 
pays. The peasants were thereby taught to be obstructive 
and sometimes hostile to anything unfamiliar. 

To say that the peasant did not travel and learn 
about other areas because he feared them would make ny 
argument circular. However, the attraction of ignorance 
can be brought on by the fear of the unknown and the 
resulting chain of ever increasing isolation can be 
difficult to interrupt. The isolation conundrum wasn’t 
the only force keeping the peasant at home; as I 
mentioned above, the peasant did not have time for 
holiday making and his fields (or the fields to which he 
was bound) kept him from travelling. Further, the 
deplorable state of the roads and railroads made any 
jaunt arduous, as we will see later. Because of the 
difficulty of travel and the extreme difficulty of 
transporting goods, hamlets and wherever possible, homes 
aimed for self sufficiency. To this end peasants fully 
utilized all that they had access to and relied as little 
as possible on trade. As generations grew up accustomed 
to sometimes total isolation, fear and dislike of the 
unknown grew. Soon, isolation was admired, a family 
that had little contact with the village was seen as 
prosperous. 

Brittany and Languedoc were even more isolated from 
urban France than were other rural areas. They had 
strong, separate identities and Breton separatism has 
lasted to this day. They were acquired by France more 
recently than other areas and maintained a special 
administrative relationship with the monarchy until 1789 
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administrative relationship with the monarchy until 1789 
(Jones, 1967). Part of that special relationship was the 
maintenance of provincial assemblies which helped to rule 
the provinces. The creation of departments late in 1789 
destroyed this relationship and precipitated the 
dissolution of the provincial assemblies. The unity of 
the people in these provinces was not easy to dissolve. 
Their languages were very different from French and they 
were both among the last to adopt French language and 
culture. Brittany and Languedoc were the greatest 
obstacles for the proponents of French expansion. The 
assemblies had provided the people with some say in their 
own affairs and when this was taken away the consequent 
animosity was cause for an anti-French identification. 
Here we see the advantage that France had over Serbia: 
where there had been no alternative government to 
challenge Parisian primacy, assimilation into French 
culture and politics was quicker than where there was a 
history of autonomy. In short, while most people of rural 
France did not think that they were French, the people 
Brittany, for example, knew and had been told by their 
government that they were Breton. Inthe first case, 
France had to be expanded and reinterpreted to encompass 
rural France. In the second case Brittany had to be 
destroyed and France had to take over in its place. The 
pre-existence of an alternate identity hindered 
Francocization as it had hindered Serb irredentisn. 


Differences between urban and rural France 

There were many reasons for the peasants to feel 
that they weren’t French. There were huge differences 
between life in the countryside and life in the cities. 
For example, the people in the cities believed themselves 
to be a part of France, while the people of the 
countryside did not. The recognition of the existence of 
the nation is often cited as a basic criteria for 
nationhood (Hobsbawn, 1990). That was only one of many 
things that needed alteration before all of France-the- 
territory could become France-the-nation. 

A primary difference between rural and urban France 
was the language. As late as 1879 there were as many as 
eighty-eight different patois in use in France (Weber, 
1977). The matter of differentiating between local 
inflections, dialects and languages is quite nebulous but 
the claim of eighty-eight adifferent dialects proves 
France’s linguistic diversity. Languedoc, Breton, 
Provengal and Gascon were used in some areas of France 
and many of the patois to which Weber referred were 
dialects derived from them. There was much similarity and 
overlap between each patois and between patois and 
French. Where a locality had no use for a certain term 
the patois of that region did not have such a word and 
would borrow it from another dialect when needed. The 
isolation of communities is again a factor in our 
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parcel of land, the weight of a basket of apples 
etcetera) would be within that range (Land measures were 
particularly interesting, measures of land accounted for 
not only size but soil quality as well. One piece of land 
measured the same as another even though there was 
obvious quantitative disparity between the two). This 
made commerce between people of different areas difficult 
if not impossible. The metric system law was openly 
flouted in the countryside to the frustration of the 
central government and other urbanites who tried to 
understand and be understood by people in the 
countryside. The frustration was mutual because the 
people of the country could not understand the metric 
system with which they were unfamiliar. 

Another hurdle for the urban trader seeking business 
in rural France was the odd mix of currencies that he 
would find there. Much rural trade was conducted in 
kind, sO money was rarely used and rarely needed. There 
was little need for a_ standardized scale of currencies. 
Monetary circulation was slow so old currencies, long out 
of use in the city, were still circulating in the 
countryside. The value of the money further confounded 
the urban trader, currency exchange rate varied greatly 
from region to region. There were even cases of farmers 
unearthing Roman coins (probably suitable for the finest 
museums in Paris) and using them in the village market! 
Conversely, business in the cities was almost never 
conducted in kind, the consequent rate of currency 
circulation kept the rate of exchange fairly stable. 
While the price of goods changed, x number of a certain 
coin would always get y of number of another, anywhere in 
the city or in any city in France. Such order made the 
city life comfortable for those who understood it. The 
rural barter system was much more meaningful for the 
peasant who could do so little with metal coins but saw 
the utility of exchanging x baskets of nuts for y buckets 
of milk. Different points of view and unfamiliarity with 
foreign systems led rural and urban people to 
misunderstandings and mutual avoidance. The isolation of 
city from country and vice versa broadened the gap 
between then. 


Effecting change and unifying France 


French society before the revolution of 1789 was 
very like Gellner’s description of agrarian society 
(1983). The upper strata, which ruled the society, was 
divided horizontally between classes, each performed a 
separate function in society. The masses that the upper 
strata governed were of undifferentiated class, instead 
they were divided vertically. Culture and language which 
varied from region to region distinguished groups. The 
revolution brought an end to the class divisions of the 
upper strata, leaving the cultural divisions and the 
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division which separated the urban elite from the rural 
masses intact. It was the task of subsequent regimes to 
break down the remaining barriers before all of France 
could be one nation. 

We have seen that the lack of interchange between 
city and country and among country provinces was the root 
of most differences between urban and rural France. To 
unify the nation, the chain of isolation and fear would 
have to be broken. Once the unknown was revealed the fear 
of it would dissipate. Once the fear was gone the alien 
lands could be explored, once explored they would no 
longer be unknown. 

One difference between Serb and French expansion 
that I have not yet addressed is the difference of 
intent. It is clear that Serbia sought to extend her 
boundaries and that the government actively pursued this 
policy. There isn’t any indication that unifying the 
French nation was important to the government of France, 
they had no reason to seek unity. The state got all that 
it needed (taxes, soldiers and a few urban workers) from 
the countryside without national unity. However, France 
was a democracy and it depended on its people for power. 
The politicians of France saw the disenfranchised 

easants as potential supporters who should be included 
in the nation and the democracy. 

The potential support that could be generated from 
the countryside must have struck many politicians at once 
because both of the most effective policies for 
Francocization were launched at the same time. The first 
policy that I will discuss is the improvement of roads 
and railroads. The roads that existed in France before 
the late nineteenth century were designed for 
administrative purposes such as collecting taxes and 
moving armies, these were of little help to most people 
in rural France. Even if the roads were of use for non- 
administrative purposes many of them had fallen into 
disrepair. In the middle of the nineteenth century road 
repairs were started and roads that could sustain wheeled 
traffic were fairly common by 1880. In 1881 Charles de 
Freycinet proposed a plan for mass expenditure on the 
construction and repair of roads useful for the commerce 
and travel of rural citizens. The government agreed to 
spend over 6 billion francs over the course of ten years 
on roads and railroads, in the end much more was spent. 
If farmers, artisans and other producers could not 
previously bring their wares to a village or market, the 
roads constructed by the so-called Freycinet Plan allowed 
them to. Those that already had access to markets also 
benefitted: the roads brought more potential consumers to 
the markets. The increase in travel and transport gave 
the peasants better economic conditions and generally 
improved their lives. 

While the improvements brought by the Freycinet Plan 
made travel and transport easier they were more effective 
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because of the simultaneous reforms in education. 
Education reforms began in 1816 with the institution of 
mandatory teacher training by order of the King. This 
could have been a monumental advance for education 
existent at the time. Sadly, it was not enforced until 
much later. It was reaffirmed by the laws of 1833, which 
also instituted school inspectors to ascertain the 
quality of education in the countryside. Also by the laws 
of 1833 normal schools (schools to train teachers) were 
begun throughout France in hopes of making the idea of 
trained teachers a reality. The truly dire situation of 
the schools in France was improved by these badly needed 
reforms but they were slow to take effect. These reforms 
were the fruits of helpful efforts to improve the schools 
but they paled in comparison to the reforms Jules Ferry 
brought about in the early 1880’s. 

In 1881 all fees in public elementary schools were 
abolished. In 1882 school aged children were legally 
compelled to be enrolled ina public or private school. 
From 1883, all villages and hamlets with twenty or more 
school aged children had to maintain a_ school. Crucial to 
the reform was the funding provided by subsidies approved 
in 1885 for teacher salaries and school maintenance. In 
1886 a standardized curriculum was created and all 
schools were subject to inspection. All the reforms were 
beneficial to the French people, but the standardization 
of the curriculum was the most important step toward 
French expansion. Because of the standard curriculum 
working in concert with teacher training, children began 
to speak French, only in schools at first but the links 
of the chain were broken and France-the-nation took its 
first steps into the countryside. 

The school reforms and the improvements in travel 
possibilities worked together to modernize the 
countryside and join it with urban France to form one 
nation. The students who attended the schools could reach 
them because of the new roads. Once there, they met other 
students from different hamlets which rendered their 
isolation incomplete. At school the children learned 
about France and were taught how to be French, especially 
by being taught to speak French. Children who could speak 
the language of France had forged an important link with 
the world outside their pays, a world with which they had 
had no previous connection. 

The laws of the 1880’s_ promoting education reform 
were very important when they were enforced and adopted 
as gradually happened all over France. Together with new 
and improved roads education policies dealt isolation a 
fatal blow. By these improvements the peasants were given 
all the tools to end their isolation and markets for 
their goods gave them a reason to. The small world of the 
peasant was enlarged but not by much. Their was still a 
long way to go before all, or even most, of France was 


one nation but vital steps had been taken to include the 
peasan in France-the-nation. 

Cities were still seen as distant and alien places 
by many people in the countryside, and the affairs of the 
city were usually unknown to the peasants. Politics was 
probably the most unimportant of city affairs to the 
peasants. Rural life changed very little with the comings 
and goings of elected officials so little credit was 
given to the machinations of political men. The only 
politics in which the peasants were even remotely 
interested was local politics and there they were often 
led by the local priests or some other notable person in 
the town or village. Peasants did not have time to 
familiarize themselves with the intricacies of politics 
and found it easier to follow the lead of willing 
shepherds. For the most part politics and votes meant 
very little to the peasants and they were willing to vote 
as the people they respected suggested. 

Peasant apathy was breached by the building of roads 
and railroads. Initially the peasants recognized the 
roads for the improvement that they were and showed their 
appreciation by voting for candidates who proposed more 
roads. This was a minor effect that the travel and 
transport improvements had on the peasants political 
life. The more important effect came from the cities by 
way of the new roads. It was brought in the person of 
General Boulanger, the French minister of war who was a 
hugely popular character. Boulanger and Boulangism came 
to national prominence in 1887 when the countryside was 
easy to reach and so were the voters who lived there. The 
policies of Freycinet and Ferry had made great progress 
by 1887 and General Boulanger was among the first to reap 
the political fruit of the reforms. Boulanger became 
popular by way of propaganda printed in Paris and sent to 
the countryside. An army of peddlers’ brought Boulangist 
almanacs and other material to the country using the new 
trains and roads. The almanacs were sold to farmers who 
read them, or had their children read them, for the 
agricultural information within. The planting tips and 
agricultural innovations were interspersed with political 
commentary praising the virtues of General Boulanger and 
of Boulangist candidates. The peddlers also carried song 
sheets, newspapers and other materials that would sway 
the reader towards Boulangisn. 

The propaganda could not have reached the 
countryside without the improvements in travel. Once in 
the countryside they would have been useless before the 
education reforms that, by 1887, had begun to change the 
youth of the countryside. National politics was brought 
to the rural masses through the young people, who read 
the propaganda to their elders. Boulanger forever changed 
the election and campaigning process, he Americanized 
French politics (Burns, 1984). Once Boulanger proved the 
effectiveness of utilizing recent reforms they were used 
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by many successive campaigns in similar ways. The 
tendency of French peasants to follow the lead of the 
village notables was still widespread after Boulanger but 
it had begun to deteriorate. Freycinet’s and Ferry’s 
improvements made the nationalization of French politics 
possible, Boulanger made great progress for French 
expansion by using them. Beginning with the Boulangist 
era, rural isolation declined precipitously and the 
people of the countryside were increasingly connected to 
people in the city. 

The use of newspapers was intrinsic to Boulangist 
methods of electioneering. Some of them were printed in 
Paris and sent to the countryside, others were more 
specific to small rural areas and were printed locally. 
They were widely read and sold well all over rural 
France. Their popularity was testimony to the success of 
the school reforms as they proved the increase in 
literacy rates. That newspapers began to be sold in the 
late 1880’s (they were not at all popular before 
Boulangism spread them to the countryside) implied that 
they were not widely read before that time. The 
significance of the school reforms for the spread of 
literacy should not be underestimated. 

Aside from the implications for literacy rates, the 
spread of newspapers was significant in another, more 
direct respect. Newspapers discussing national events 
showed peasants that there were other communities just 
like theirs populated by individuals much like then who 
were effected by the events described by the newspaper in 
the same way that they were (Anderson, 1983). Newspapers 
created a bond among all the people of France the 
territory that was an early step towards teaching them 
that they were all part of France-the-nation. The events 
that newspapers described were recent and proved to 
isolated rural communities that there were people 
experiencing the same changes that they were; and that 
they were experiencing them at the same time. The 
isolation felt by people in the countryside was 
diminished greatly by the notion of shared situation that 
the newspapers engendered 


Part of the shared experience of the rural 
communities was the Catholic church which influenced 
every peasant. Beginning with the revolution of 1789 the 
church and the clergy took ona _ controversial role in 
French politics. When priests were forced to take an oath 
of allegiance to the Republic and many refused, the 
priesthood became a bastion of resistance to the 
expansion of France (Jones, 1967). The priests were away 
from the control of the _ central government in the 
countryside and were instrumental in keeping the rural 
population distinct from the urban. The priests would 
often promote the use of patois by using it in their 
sermons and would provide leadership cf opposition for 
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politically impressionable masses. The anti-clericism 
that began when priests refused to take the oath of 
allegiance brought a national issue into every community: 
the priest was a notable local figure in every community 
in France and his presence ina time of anti-clericism 
split the population. Each time the peasants saw the 
local priest the issue of anti-clericism was brought to 
mind and every individual had to consider his or her 
position on a national issue. 

The Republic’s opposition to the privilege of the 
church led to the selling of church properties, 
considered national land, to finance the issue of 
currency. In small, rural communities this created an 
animosity which lasted for several generations, between 
the clergy and those who purchased the church land 
(Weber, 1982). The residual ill feeling fuelled the anti- 
clericist divide in villages. Often the nobles who 
purchased the land were disliked by the clergy, the 
nobles who did not or could not purchase land resented 
those who did and consequently befriended the clergy. 
Though the issue was really personal it brought a 
national issue to rural communities. 

While political violence did not bring about the 
unification of France, a study of the violence that 
occurred in rural France reveals something about the 

litical state of French society. Casual examination of 
industrializing societies would suggest that revolts 
occur in response to the vast changes in lifestyle that 
modernization requires. The demonstrations that occurred 
in rural France in 1851 were of a nature that has been 
associated with politically advanced societies, not 
backward rural societies (Tilly, 1982). The people of 
the countryside who revolted did so as contenders who 
were actively bidding for a say in government, according 
to Charles Tilly. Ted Margadant (1979) also argues that 
the riots of 1851 demonstrate by their nature that the 
people of rural France were undergoing political 
modernization. These accounts suggest that the reforms of 
the 1880’s brought the city, the nation and the politics 
of France to a rural society ripe for inclusion ina 
modern political society. 

The people of rural France were very different from 
those of urban France. Until the 1880’s they did not see 
themselves as sharing anything with the city people who 
called themselves French. Through a series of 
governmental reforms in the 1880’s, done to politically 
enfranchise estranged voters, the countryside became 
accessible to Parisian politicians. General Boulanger 
used the rural voter first setting the stage for an urban 
cultural invasion of the countryside that effectively 
expanded the nation of France to include the countryside. 


CONCLUSION 


The examination of French and Serb expansion has 
revealed many differences between them. It remains only 
to separate the differences that were significant for the 
success of the respective campaigns for expansion. This 
can be done by looking at the differences that remain 
when we separate Serb success from failure and do the 
same for France. The forces and conditions that were 
present to both Serb and French failure must hinder 
expansion while those at work in the successful campaigns 
aid expansion. 

The clearest difference between the successful and 
unsuccessful cases is in regard to administrative 
control. France freely governed the areas that were 
targeted for inclusion into the French nation while 
Serbia, for the most part, did not. When the French 
government instituted policies that were designed to 
expand the urban culture, the administrative structures 
required to implement them were in place and under the 
control of the French government. When Serbia attempted 
to Serbocize the population outside its borders it had to 
be done through small groups that spread Serb literature, 
art and history as far as they could. Their 
effectiveness was limited because they were often 
outlawed by the local government and often had to work in 
secret, a process that often radicalised them. A small, 
secretive, radical group is not as effective as the 
concentrated administrative powers of a government, and 
cannot do as much to spread a culture or a nation. 

Conversely, the most effective opposition to French 
expansion, while not influenced by a foreign government, 
was supported by the structural remnants of a past 
administration. The Breton and Languedoc populations had 
long grown accustomed to being non-French subjects of a 
French King. Attempts to change their identity failed 
because of the strength of the bond formed by their 
former existence as an semi-autonomous province. In the 
case of Serb success, north and central Macedonia had 
been ruled by Austria-Hungary but the regime received 
minimum loyalty from the population there. When Serbia 
occupied Macedonia it met with little resistance from the 
indigenous population. 

We can conclude that the presence or remnants of an 
opposing government in areas targeted for expansion can 
make expansion problematic. Difficulties arise when the 
resident government fosters group consciouses that is 
opposed to the national identity of the expanding state. 
When a state controls the area it seeks to nationalize, 
it can make use of local institutions to promote its 
interests. 

The case of Macedonia points to a larger general 
rule: national expansion depends on the existence of a 
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void in the identity of the area in question. When 
Macedonia was left without a large scale group identity, 
Serbia had an opportunity to spread a Serb identity. When 
Serbia attempted expansion into Albania following the 
Balkan Wars, the Albanian national sentiment was too 
strong and an Albanian state was formed instead. The 
people in the French countryside had a group 
consciousness, they belonged to a group consisting of all 
the people of the pays. However, they did not have a 
large scale group identity (outside Brittany and 
Languedoc ) and the institution of a French identity was 
possible. 

Large scale group consciouses (national identity) 
and the identity of the pays, differ in many ways. The 
very nature of the pays is that each of its members knows 
or, at least, knows of every other member. The nation is 
just the opposite, the people of a nation cannot and do 
not know all of the other members of the nation 
(Anderson, 1983). Nonetheless, a common bond exists at 
least inasmuch as they regard themselves as a part of a 
nation (Hobsbawm, 1990). The French peasants, then, did 
not have to give up their identity as members of their 
pays to become Frenchmen. They could feel bonds with 
Frenchmen that they did not know and with their 
neighbours that they did know. 

The concept that this suggests is an important one. 
People can and do have many different identities at once; 
for example one person can be a mother, a daughter, a 
student, a Democratic Socialist and Serb. A _ problem 
arises only when these identities conflict. I do not 
agree with Gellner (1983) who states that all people have 
a national identity, I would argue that anyone who does 
have a national identity can only have one (Americans may 
be the exception to this rule because their national 
tradition is 
built on immigration). I would argue that the existence 
of previous national identity is the single best 
predictor of the success or failure of national 
expansion. Where there is a previously existent, 
conflicting national identity; expansion is less likely 
to be successful than where there is no such identity. 

French expansion to the countryside, for the most 
part, did not have to compete with any other national 
identity because the primacy of the French state there. 
In contrast, Serb irredentism was in competition with the 
other states as well as other national identity. In 
effect Serbia was trying to take two steps at once. 
France has demonstrated the effectiveness of expanding 
culturally to fill an administrative unit. Recent German 
re-unification proves that administrative expansion to 
cultural boundaries can be successfully accomplished. 
However, small enclaves of Serb culture outside Serbia 
has not provided enough of a mandate for administrative 
unification. Where Serbia has been able to retain her 
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military conquests long enough to instil a Serb identity 
in a majority of the people there, Serbia has 
successfully expanded. Re-nationalizing is a long 
process, however, and territories change hands too often 
in the Balkan peninsula for Serbia to have accomplished 
this in many places. 

The Tito era in Yugoslavia was long encugh for 
national identities to be formed but it was not a Serb 
state. Post war Yugoslavia was a multinational state 
which gave regional autonomy to Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, 
Montenegrins, Bosnians (shared with Hercegovinians), and 
Macedonians. While there was autonomy national identity 
was formed in the areas where it did not previously exist 
and strengthened where it did. Yugoslavia came under the 
control of Serbs after Tito’s death. The Serbs, 
especially the party of Slobodan Milosevic, have tried to 
make Yugoslavia a Serb state, but they have met with 
opposition from the full fledged nations that were formed 
under Tito. I would argue that Serbia has three options. 
She can: unify with her neighbours ina Serb controlled 
militarist regime that violently suppresses minority 
dissent, join with her neighbours in a_ genuine 
confederacy or exist as a Serb dominated state occupying 
Serbia and Montenegro. 
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EARTHQUAKE RISK REDUCTION: 
AN EXAMINATION OF LOCAL REGULATORY EFFORTS 


Abstract 


We develop an understanding of local governmental efforts to address earthquake 
risks. Our data for a sample of California and Washington cities' risk-reduction efforts 
sort into two different clusters of "leading" jurisdictions as contrasted with a cluster of 
"lagging" jurisdictions. We explain differences among the three categories of cities in 
terms of different political-economic factors. Local governmental willingness and ability 
to undertake risk reduction programs have more to do with local political demands and 
community resources than with objective risk or previous earthquake experience. State 
mandates have a selective impact on local risk reduction efforts. The principal policy 
lessons concern the need to address gaps in local risk reduction efforts through more 
careful targeting of federal and state earthquake programs, and by including stronger teeth 
within state mandates. 
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EARTHQUAKE RISK REDUCTION: 
AN EXAMINATION OF LOCAL REGULATORY EFFORTS 


Recent damaging earthquakes in the Los Angeles and San Francisco areas remind 
us of the risks that earthquakes pose for the United States. All or parts of 38 states lie in 
regions classified as having moderate to very high earthquake hazards (Federal Emergency 
Management Agency, 1992). Areas with high to very high earthquake hazards include 
metropolitan populations in Anchorage, Charleston, Los Angeles, Memphis, Portland, St. 
Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, and Seattle. Major eastern seaboard cities such as 
Boston and New York are also subject to a moderate earthquake hazards. 

Short of preventing earthquakes (which cannot be done), efforts to avert loss of 
life and property damage rest heavily on actions taken by local governments in managing 
land-use, regulating building construction, and improving emergency response. Efforts to 
limit development in earthquake-prone areas and ensuring that structures are built to 
appropriate seismic codes are local governmental regulatory actions carried out to 
enhance public safety. These regulatory actions impose costs such as reduced 
development potential, land values, and tax receipts (in the case of some land use 
adjustments), and increased building costs (in the case of seismic building code 
adjustments). These costs, the lack of a public constituency for addressing earthquakes, 
and local officials’ own limited concerns about earthquake risks result in few incentives for 
local governments to address earthquake risks. 

Recognizing this problem, for over 15 years there has been a substantial federal 
effort -- the National Earthquake Hazard Reduction Program -- to evaluate earthquake 
hazards and encourage state and local efforts to address earthquake risks. In addition, 
some 30 states in earthquake-prone regions have provisions governing earthquake- 
resistant new construction as part of state building codes. States, including California, 
Utah and Washington, have laws governing some land use practices in areas with high 
earthquake risks. 

The accumulating evidence about the federal and state strategies for mandating or 
otherwise encouraging local efforts to reduce earthquake risks is that they have had a 
more selective and disjunctive impact than desired or intended (May, 1991). The federal 
and state initiatives have had notable successes in stimulating risk reduction efforts among 
strongly motivated localities, but have largely failed to motivate serious responses among 
other, less interested jurisdictions. Because of the differential responses of local 
governments, there is a growing gap between local governmental "leaders" and "laggards" 
in risk-reduction efforts. 

Although the evidence for this gap is incomplete, it suggests a very different 
picture than the common depiction that high-risk regions like California are relatively well 
prepared, while other regions like the Pacific Northwest, central United States, and parts 
of the east coast are relatively unprepared for major earthquakes. Within every region 
there are noteworthy differences among localities in levels of earthquake risk reduction 
that are not simply a function of variation in earthquake vulnerability. Current federal 
policy efforts tend to focus on differences in risk reduction between regions, while 
noteworthy gaps within regions remain. 
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We provide a more systematic assessment of the gaps in local risk-reduction 
efforts than has been undertaken to date. Using data collected for a sample of cities in 
California and Washington, we develop an understanding of the differences between 
"leading" and "lagging" jurisdictions with respect to earthquake risk-reduction. We 
identify two different types of "leading" jurisdictions and contrast their characteristics with 
"lagging" jurisdictions. The gaps in local efforts are explained in terms of differences in 
political economy among the three types of jurisdictions. Our findings show local 
governmental willingness and ability to undertake risk reduction programs has more to do 
with local political demands and community resources than with previous earthquake 
experience or "objective risk." State laws mandating risk reduction programs have 
selective impacts. 

The principal policy lessons from this research concern the ability to address the 
gaps in local risk reduction policies that we identify. Present federal policies create strong 
incentives for leading jurisdictions to initiate risk-reduction programs by soliciting federal 
funding while largely ignoring lagging jurisdictions. Similarly, most state-level earthquake 
risk reduction policies -- including those in California -- are weak mandates for which 
leading jurisdictions comply with the intent, while lagging jurisdictions at best comply only 
on paper. We think that more should be done to address the real needs of lagging 
jurisdictions by more careful targeting of federal and state programs, and by including 
stronger teeth within state mandates. 


Considering Gaps in Earthquake Risk Reduction 


Over the past decade there has been a series of studies pointing out the difficulties 
of implementing earthquake risk-reduction measures. Although these studies suggest a 
variety of forces that are at play in local-governmental decision making, we fault this line 
of research for being too narrow in selection of dependent variables. Typically, the studies 
assess variation in the number of different risk reduction activities undertaken by 
individual cities. This focus on adoption of measures has ignored the subsequent strength 
of implementation. 

The only national studies of earthquake risk-reduction measures, by Berke and 
Beatley (1992) and Burby et al. (1991), provide useful depictions of local risk-reduction 
policies. Both studies entailed national surveys of local governmental planners and used 
case studies to understand the factors that underlie adoption of risk reduction measures. 
Our criticism of these studies is that the focus on adoption limits the lessons to be drawn 
from the studies, since the degree of implementation also needs to be considered. In one 
of the more methodologically sophisticated studies to date, Dawley et al. (1992) sought to 
understand the factors that would lead cities to adopt more or less stringent measures to 
mitigate the threat of the collapse of unreinforced masonry buildings (URMs) under 
California’s 1986 Unreinforced Masonry Building Law. The shortcoming of this study, 
like the national studies, is that it addressed adoption of elements of the URM Law, and 
did not address implementation effort. 

A variety of regional case studies suffer from additional defects in addressing the 
extent of local hazard mitigation. Alesch and Petak (1986) focused on the factors that 
delay adoption of earthquake damage mitigation ordinances in California, particularly after 
significant earthquakes that can be expected to trigger local mitigation actions. They 
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undertook case studies of the adoption and implementation of ordinances that would 
require upgrading of unreinforced masonry (URM) structures to limit structural failures 
due to earthquakes focused in Los Angeles, Long Beach, and Santa Ana. Wyner and 
Mann (1986) undertook case studies of California's requirement for local inclusion of a 
earthquake safety planning element in local comprehensive plans. Although each of these 
studies provide insights concerning implementation of local risk reduction measures, the 
studies’ small sample size, limited focus with respect to selected measures required in 
California, and descriptive analysis make their findings difficult to generalize. 

The prior research has identified a variety of relevant factors that help explain the 
extent of policy adoption and, by inference, implementation. In a review of prior research 
on "the determinants of local hazards policy," Burby and his colleagues (1991: 119-126) 
cite 37 different factors identified in previous research. To the extent that there have been 
consistent findings across studies, four or more studies in the review point to the following 
as potentially important factors in stimulating local risk reduction: state mandates for 
mitigating hazards, experience with hazardous events (countered by two studies), a non- 
conservative political culture, availability of non-hazardous sites for development, 
urbanization (countered by two studies), wealth of a community, recognition of hazards, 
priority of hazards as an issue within the local government, presence of policy advocates, 
the type of policy being implemented, and the extent to which hazard adjustments are 
linked to other policies with greater political salience. 


Our Research Conceptualization 


The prior studies presume that stronger risk reduction efforts consist of programs 
with greater numbers of risk reduction measures. This may be true in some cases, but it is 
also possible to have a relatively restrictive list of measures within a local program that are 
highly effective. A critical issue is the extent of implementation effort, since such effort 
can act as a discount factor for policy effectiveness (May and Bolton, 1986). Strong 
implementation efforts entail little discounting, while weak implementation efforts entail 
substantial discounting. 

We argue the critical comparison is among clusters of jurisdictions with weak and 
strong hazard mitigation efforts, which includes attention to implementation effort. The 
utility of comparing categories of jurisdictions, rather than individual jurisdictions, is 
suggested by May's (1993a) analysis of local earthquake related policies and practices of 
43 jurisdictions in the Puget Sound and Portland area. From interviews with building 
officials, land use planners, and city administrators, May developed a typology of six 
different types of jurisdictions with respect to each jurisdiction’s willingness and ability to 
respond to newly emerging information about the extent of earthquake risks in the region. 
This qualitative study suggests that there are useful distinctions to be made among 
categories of cities with respect to risk reduction prospects. The present study provides a 
more systematic, empirical analysis of related distinctions. 

We conceptualize a more parsimonious and theoretically rigorous model than the 
prior research for explaining variation in local earthquake risk reduction policy adoption 
and implementation. Our model includes three sets of factors: (1) the commitment of 
communities to deal with earthquake risks; (2) local governmental capacity for addressing 
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earthquake risks; and (3) the hazard context that establishes the tractability of addressing 
earthquake risks. The measurement of each set of factors is specified in Appendix A. 

Commitment is considered because jurisdictions with officials that are supportive 
of earthquake mitigation measures are more likely to be active adopters and implementors 
of such measures. Jurisdictions with low levels of political commitment are less likely to 
adopt and implement mitigation measures. We view commitment as the will on the part of 
local elected officials to keep seismic safety on the governmental agenda and to work to 
adopt and enforce regulations. Commitment, we argue, is a function of the political 
demand to address hazards given the general level of community resources. 

Local government capacity is important because of the necessity of having 
resources to adopt and implement mitigation measures. Even with officials' support for 
such measures, effort is likely to be depressed by lack of enforcement capacity. Dawley 
and his colleagues (1992), in studying differences in local implementation of the California 
Unreinforced Masonry Building Law, found that variability was promoted by state policies 
that allowed local governments to choose different ways to implement the law. Cities with 
fewer economic resources were more likely to adopt less costly measures than wealthier 
communities. Capacity is both a function of the resources available to local government 
and the potential resources available to a government. We use property values as a 
measure of current resources, and population growth as a proxy for growth in resources 
(recognizing that growth also entails additional demands). 

The hazard context provides a set of measures of how difficult the earthquake 
problem is for a given jurisdiction to address. This is generally a function of the amount of 
land in the jurisdiction that is subject to an earthquake hazard and the degree of "objective 
risk." A community in which a large amount of land is susceptible to severe earthquake 
risk is much less able to use land use tools to steer development to safer land (Burby and 
French, 1981). We measure "objective risk" of a given community by the earthquake zone 
designated by the building code provisions referenced by California and Washington 
statutes. 


Data for this Study 


Our analysis compares clusters of "leading" and "lagging" local risk-reduction 
efforts for a sample of cities in California and Washington. The selection of these states is 
governed by desires to explore variation in efforts in more than one state for which 
earthquake hazards present substantial risks. Washington provides a useful contrast to 
California for several reasons. First, the earthquake hazard among the western 
Washington cities in our sample is high with accumulating evidence that it might be as 
high as the San Francisco and Los Angeles regions (Bucknam et al., 1992; Heaton and 
Hartzell, 1987). Second, because Washington did not have strong state requirements for 
cities to address earthquake hazards, a useful contrast can be drawn with the stronger 
California state requirements to see the influence of mandates in producing greater 
uniformity in local risk reduction.! Third, both states have enough variation in local 


' At the time of our study, the principal Washington mandates were seismic provisions for new 
construction and restrictions for building on steep slopes as part of Washington’s state building code. In 
contrast, California has several long-standing mandates, including the 1933 Field Act that mandates 
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economies to permit contrasts between fast-growing, relatively prosperous cities and 
declining cities when considering the importance of the local political-economy upon risk- 
reduction efforts. 

Our primary data consist of information about risk-reduction efforts for a sample 
of 24 cities within the Los Angeles and San Francisco areas, and 27 western Washington 
cities. Excluding large cities (San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle), we randomly selected 
our samples from lists of coastal-region municipalities with 1990 populations over 2500 
that are subject to moderate to very high earthquake risk.2 Our sample sizes were chosen 
to permit in-person data collection from each jurisdiction. Two California cities refused to 
participate. Appendix B lists the jurisdictions in our sample for each state. 

Our data are derived from questionnaires filled out by each jurisdiction's planning 
administrators, interviews with the planning director, and secondary data sources. The 
primary measure of risk reduction effort consists of two components—the extent of risk 
reduction measures used by a jurisdiction and the extent of implementation effort. To 
assess the extent of risk reduction measures, we counted the number of risk-reduction 
tools that jurisdictions have adopted for managing development in hazardous areas. These 
include “general hazard reduction tools” that can be used to address earthquake hazards 
but were not necessarily adopted specifically for that purpose. These include development 
management measures such as site plan reviews, various zoning overlay provisions, and 
incentives for different land uses (see Berke and Beatley 1992; May and Bolton 1986). 
Other potential tools are earthquake or landslide specific. To assess the extent of local 
risk reduction measures, we sum the number of general hazard, earthquake specific , and 
land-slide specific hazard reduction tools. 

Table 1 lists the various categories of tools, the items within each category, and 
the percentage of jurisdictions in our sample for California and Washington that report 
employing each tool. This table shows the apparent influence of California state mandates 
in driving local adoption of some earthquake-specific measures and Washington state 
provisions in driving adoption of landslide provisions. Local responses to California's 
Unreinforced Masonry Building (URM) Law, which requires local governments to 


building standards for schools, the Hospital Seismic Safety Act of 1972 dealing with hospital construction, 
the Alquist-Priolo Geological Hazards Zones Act of 1972 that limits development near earthquake faults, 
the 1971 state requirements for seismic safety elements as part of local comprehensive plans, the 1986 
Unreinforced Masonry Building (URM) Law requiring local identification of hazardous URM buildings, 
and the 1990 Seismic Hazards Mapping Act that is aimed at strengthening local planning for seismically 
hazardous areas. 


2 These selection criteria were driven by research needs of the larger study of state land use 
mandates from which this research is derived. Large cities were excluded because of their uniqueness 
relative to the other cities in the sample. Coastal areas were selected for comparability in studying flood 
and coastal hazards not considered here. Small jurisdictions were eliminated so that the sample selection 
would not be overwhelmed by large numbers of very small municipalities. 


3 This resulted in a maximum score for the index of 18, for which the range for our data is 0 to 
13, the mean 4.02, and the standard deviation 3.15. The reliability of the summated index of extent of 
hazard reduction tools is measured as a moderately good Cronbach alpha of .77. 
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inventory and develop plans for addressing URM buildings, are evident in the 44 percent 
of cities that report enacting retrofitting ordinances. The cities reporting "more stringent 
seismic requirements" as part of building codes reflect provisions of the California state 
building code that authorize cities to adopt more stringent seismic standards than those 

romulgated by the state. The "mandatory setback" requirements refer to those cities that 
have land areas that fall within special-study zones established under California's Alquist- 
Priolo Act of 1972, which specifies mandatory setbacks of building from faults. The 
relatively high percentage of Washington state jurisdictions reporting setback requirements 
and site development standards for steep slopes reflect Washington state building code 
provisions. 

[TABLE 1 about here] 


Our second component of risk reduction effort is the implementation effort that 
each jurisdiction gives to risk-reduction measures. Our measure of implementation effort 
is the respondent's rating of the "degree of effort" that the jurisdiction devotes to 
implementing regulatory provisions, rated on a scale of 1 (low) to 7 (high). 

The lower half of Table 1 compares mean scores for California and Washington 
with respect to the key variables that comprise our measures of risk reduction effort. We 
find no significant differences between the two states with respect to the two dependent 
variables -- extent of risk reduction measures and implementation effort. The influence of 
California laws mandating earthquake-specific programs is evident by the finding of a 
statistically higher mean number of earthquake-specific measures in California than in 
Washington. The failure to find differences in general hazard reduction measures is 
reflective of the more diffuse nature of California's planning mandate, which requires local 
governments to develop comprehensive plans with additional requirements enacted in 
1971 that such plans include a earthquake safety element.4 

The comparison of California and Washington scores for risk reduction lead to 
mixed findings concerning state mandates. On the one hand, California's earthquake- 
specific mandates engender greater local adoption of specified risk reduction programs in 
comparison to Washington jurisdictions where no such earthquake-specific mandates 
exist. On the other hand, compliance with California's earthquake-specific mandates is 
uneven as evidenced by the fact that fewer than half of the jurisdictions report having 
adopted one or more of the provisions (also see Berke and Beatley, 1992). Moreover, 
local implementation efforts are no better on average in California where planning and 
earthquake-specific mandates exist than in Washington where similar mandates do not 
exist. Because the local policy response to state mandates is uneven, gaps in local risk 
reduction efforts remain. 


4 Washington enacted a growth management act requiring such planning in fast growing 
counties and cities in 1990 with subsequent revisions to the legislation in 1991. Jurisdictions had not yet 
implemented the planning legislation at the time of our study. The California requirement for a seismic 
safety element was amended with legislation enacted in 1985 to require a comprehensive safety element 
that included attention to seismic hazards. 
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Table 1. Local Governmental Use of Earthquake Risk Reduction Measures 


California Washington 
(n=27) (n=24) 
[Percent of cities 
using each measure] 
General Risk Reduction Measures 
Site Plan Review 52 83 
Studies /Impact Assessments 41 
Cluster Development 19 
Overlay Zone 
Dedication of Open Space 
Conservation/Haz area zone 
Disclosure of Hazard 
Impact fee 
Downzoning 


Earthquake Specific Measures 
Retrofitting Ordinance 

Restrictions in unstable soil areas 

More stringent seismic safety provisions 
Mandatory Setback 


Landslide Specific Measures 
Setback from head/toe of slope 
Prohibition /Density Restriction 
Special structural requirements 
Site Development Standards 


Comparison of Dependent Variables 
California Washington 
[mean scores] p-value 
Extent of Risk Reduction Measures 3.89 4.17 0.76 
(3.57) (2.67) 
Extent of General Risk Reduction Measures 1.89 2.38 0.34 
(2.08) (1.44) 
Extent of Earthquake-specific Measures 1.07 0.29 0.00 
(0.87) (0.46) 
Extent of Landslide-specific Measures 0.93 1.50 0.15 
(1.30) (1.53) 
Implementation Effort 4.63 4.41 
(2.02) (2.13) 


Notes: 

a. Standard deviation for mean scores shown in parentheses 

b. P-values are for pooled t-test for difference in means between California and Washington 
c. Dependent variable measurement is discussed in Appendix A. 
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Identifying Leading and Lagging Jurisdictions 


The lack of state-level differences in the extent of overall risk reduction measures 
and implementation effort suggests that variation in local earthquake risk reduction is 
primarily explained by local factors and not by state level differences. Stated another way, 
differences within states are more important to understand than the differences between 
states. Our approach to understanding such variation is to identify local factors that 
differentiate clusters of “leading” and “lagging” jurisdictions. We employ cluster analysis 
to identify unique groupings of cities with respect to the number of risk-reduction 
measures adopted to deal with earthquake hazards, and the effort that a jurisdiction put 
into implementing these measures.* Jurisdictions within each cluster are broadly similar in 
risk reduction efforts, while the clusters are differentiated in terms of their overall profiles 
of risk reduction efforts. Identifying clusters of jurisdictions has the additional advantage 
of not magnifying small differences that are entailed when analyzing variation among 
individual jurisdictions. 

We identify three distinct clusters that we label as “leading comprehensive,” 
“leading focused,” and “lagging.” These labels are based on our interpretation of the data 
that describe each cluster. Table 2 shows similarities and differences among the 
jurisdictions that fall into these groups. These key differences lead us to describe 
jurisdictions in each group as follows: 

e The 15 “leading comprehensive” cities are relatively wealthy and rapidly 
growing jurisdictions that tend to adopt a greater number of measures than the 
focused or lagging cities, and tend to expend greater effort implementing them 
than lagging cities. 

The 15 “leading focused” jurisdictions are somewhat less wealthy and more 
slowly growing communities that devote on average more effort in 
implementing risk reduction measures than the leading comprehensive cities, 
but the focused cities choose to focus their efforts on fewer measures. 

The 21 “lagging” jurisdictions are slower growing, less wealthy communities 
that expend less effort to implement few measures than the leading cities. 


[Table 2 About Here] 


We also find that contextual factors generally do not, when considered as 
individual factors, account for differences among the three groups. In particular, the 
exposure to the hazard—whether measured as earthquake experience, objective risk, or 
the area in a city subject to an earthquake hazard—does not systematically differ among 
the three groups. Elected officials are more committed to hazard reduction in both type of 
leading jurisdictions than in the lagging cities, but the political demand to deal with 


> See Aldenderfer and Blashfield (1984) for an overview of cluster analysis. The cluster analysis 
is based on the Euclidean distance between cities when measured on the number of risk reduction 
measures and strength of implementation effort (each standardized). This provides an empirical basis for 
applying a the "discount" of implementation to the set of policies in place. The clustering employed the 
average linkage method for identifying relevant groupings. We reviewed the resulting cluster diagram 
with an eye toward isolating clusters that were large enough to work with but no so large that key 
differences were masked. The clusters of cities are listed in Appendix B. 
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Table 2. Characteristics of Leading and Lagging Jurisdictions 


Leading Leading 
Comprehensive Focused Lagging 
Dependent Variables [ cell entries are mean values ] p-value 

Extent of Risk Reduction Measures 7.93 2.47 2.33 0.00 
(2.15) (1.41) (1.96) 

General Risk Reduction Measures 4.00 1.27 1.38 0.00 
(1.58) (0.80) (1.24) 

Earthquake-specific Measures 1.33 0.53 0.38 0.00 
(0.98) (0.52) (0.59) 

Landslide-specific Measures 2.60 0.67 0.57 0.00 
(1.40) (0.72) (1.12) 

Implementation Effort 5.76 6.25 2.60 0.00 
(1.12) (0.75) (1.35) 


Commitment Factors -- Political Forces 
Commitment of Elected Officials KR 
(0.92) 
Political Demands to Address Risks 7.07 
(4.83) 
Demand to Develop Hazardous Areas 2.87 
(1.25) 
Concern of Residents 27.33 
(17.51) 


Capacity Factors -- Economic Forces 
Population Growth 1980-90 40.91 26.99 30.44 
(26.10) (28.21) (28.49) 
Median Value of Housing (in $10000) 20.13 18.09 12.87 
(12.74) (10.24) (7.36) 


Hazard Context -- Tractability 
Earthquake Experience 0.20 0.27 0.19 
(0.41) (0.46) (0.40) 
Objective Risk 2.53 2.67 2.29 
(0.52) (0.49) (0.72) 
Area Subject to Earthquake Risk (sqrt) 3.84 4.84 3.88 
(2.09) (3.47) (3.43) 
Proportion in group from Califomia 0.53 0.67 0.43 
(0.52) (0.49) (0.51) 


Number of Observations 15.00 15.00 21.00 


Notes: 

a. A line over cells denotes failure to find differences in means between groups linked by the line using post hoc 
comparisons with a Sheffé test and experiment-wide error rate of .05. P-values are for one-way analysis of variance, 
testing for difference of means among clusters. 

o. Standard deviations in parentheses 

c. Measures are defined in Appendix A. 


3.60 2.70 0.01 
(0.99) (1.03) 
3.27 2.76 0.00 
(3.08) (2.59) 
2.20 1.67 0.09 
(1.86) (1.56) 
39.33 30.95 0.33 
(29.39) (19.98) 
0.36 
0.09 
0.86 
0.17 
0.59 
0.38 


hazards is high in only the "comprehensive leading" jurisdictions. "Focused leading" and 
"lagging" communities show substantially less political demand to deal with earthquake 
risks than comprehensive jurisdictions. 


Explaining Differences in Risk Reduction Efforts 


The preceding discussion shows that state mandates affect adoption of specific 
hazard reduction measures, bud do not lead to consistent, strongly implemented risk 
reduction programs. Other local factors must be involved in explaining variation in local 
efforts to address earthquake risks. We hypothesize that local commitment and capacity 
to deal with the risks are key. 

An appropriate technique for identifying the factors that account for the clustering 
of jurisdictions into the three categories of risk reduction effort is multinomial logit (see 
DeMaris, 1992). The results of our logit analysis are provided in Table 3. Because the 
"lagging" group serves as a reference group to which the other groups are compared, 
Table 3 only shows results for the "comprehensive leaders" and the "focused leaders." 
The multinomial logit coefficients explain the effect of a unit change in an independent 
variable upon the increase (or decrease) in likelihood that a city would fall into the 
respective leading categories, relative to the lagging category. The signs and statistical 
significance of the coefficients can be interpreted as they would for an ordinary regression 
model. Because the coefficients reflect multiplicative terms related to the odds of being in 
a given category, the magnitudes of the coefficients cannot be directly interpreted. The 
success indicators and pseudo Rho-squared values reported at the bottom of Table 3 
suggest a moderate fit of our model to the data, and an improvement in predicting a city's 
status over a "null" model as indicated by the significant Chi-squared value. 


[Table 3 about here] 

The signs of the coefficients are consistent with our expectations. "Comprehensive 
leading" cities statistically differ from "laggards" in terms of elected officials' commitment 
to deal with risks, demand for development in earthquake-prone areas, and the area 
subject to earthquake risks. The differences in capacity are also in the expected direction 
of greater capacity increasing likelihood of being in the comprehensive category, but the 
levels of statistical significance for these coefficients are low. "Focused leading" cities 
statistically differ from "laggards" only in terms of commitment to addressing earthquakes. 

Objective risk cannot be statistically detected as having an effect on the odds of 
being in a particular group.® Nor are differences among groups explained by a city's 
“state” status, which serves as a proxy for both stronger mandates and greater earthquake 
experience (results not included in Table 3). The lack of state differences in the clustering 


© Our inability to detect an effect for objective risk is complicated by a model specification 
problem resulting from objective risk and median value of housing being correlated (Pearson's r = .61). 
Both of these variables take on consistently higher values for California jurisdictions than for Washington 
jurisdictions. Models we estimated that omitted risk for one model and omitted housing value for a 
second model, yield statistically significant coefficients for each factor when considered separately. 
Therefore it is difficult to determine which of these contributes to defining group status. 
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Table 3. Logistic Modeling of Risk Reduction Clusters 


Dependent Variable: Cluster Group Logit 
Coefficient Std. Erors p-value 


Leading Comprehensive Group -- compared with Lagging 
Constant -7.57 3.52 0.02 
Commitment Factors -- Political Forces 
Commitment of Elected Officials 1.04 0.52 0.02 
Demand to Develop Hazardous Areas 1.06 0.51 0.02 
Capacity Factors -- Economic Forces 
Median Value of Housing 0.09 0.07 0.09 
Population Growth 1980-90 0.03 0.02 0.08 
Hazard Context -- Tractability 
Area Subject to Earthquake Risk (sqrt) 0.65 0.32 0.02 
Objective Risk 0.65 1.07 0.27 


Leading Focused Group ~- compared with Lagging 
Constant 
Commitment Factors -- Political Forces 
Commitment of Elected Officials 
Demand to Develop Hazardous Areas 
Capacity Factors -- Economic Forces 
Median Value of Housing 
Population Growth 1980-90 
Hazard Context -- Tractability 
Area Subject to Earthquake Risk (sqrt) 
Objective Risk 


Model Evaluation 
Success indicators -- % improvement in classification for 
Leading Comprehensive Group 
Leading Focused Group 
Lagging Group 
McFadden Rho-squared 
Chi-square p-value for Likelihood Ratio statistic 


Notes: 
a. This is a multinomial logistic model that shows estimated models for each of the leading groups 
in comparison to the lagging group. 
P-values are one-tail. 
The success indicators reflect the percent improvement in classification of observations 
relative to guesses based on marginal frequencies. 
McFadden's Rho-squared is a transformation of the Likelihood Ratio statistic intended to mimic an R-squared. 
However, its values tend to be much lower than traditional R-squared values. 


| 7.66 2.97 0.01 
1.23 0.49 0.01 
0.34 0.42 0.21 
0.02 0.06 0.37 
0.00 0.02 0.46 
0.10 0.18 0.30 
1.15 0.94 0.11 
36.70 
10.00 
40.00 
0.26 
0.01 


of local hazard mitigation efforts may be due in part to weak implementation of 
California's earthquake risk-reduction mandates. 


Probabilities of Being A Leader or Laggard 


A clearer way to understand the influence of each factor upon cluster status is to 
consider the effect analysis that we present in Table 4. This analysis shows how the 
probability of being in a given cluster changes as a function of systematic changes in the 
levels of the independent factors. For each factor, we calculate the change in probability 
of being in a given cluster as the value of that factor increases from that of the lowest 
quartile to that of the highest quartile of the data. All other factors are set at the median 
value.” 


[Table 4 about here] 


Table 4 shows elected officials' commitment has the largest influence on moving 
jurisdictions out of laggard status and into either the comprehensive or the focused group. 
This is evident by the change in probability for the commitment variable, where movement 
from the lowest to the highest quartile decreases the odds of being a laggard by 52 
percentage points and concomitantly increases the odds of being a "focused leader" by 43 
percentage points. The related nine percentage point change in odds of moving to the 
"leading comprehensive" group suggests that a change in elected officials’ commitment 
alone is insufficient to further move from the "focused" to the "comprehensive" leading 
group. 

The results of Table 4 are consistent with the notion that increased levels of 
objective risk increase the likelihood of being a "leading" jurisdiction. However, because 
the objective risk coefficient was not statistically significant for the logit modeling 
conclusions about the effects of objective risk are at best suggestive. Neither changes in 
political commitment or objective risk alone are sufficient to prompt movement into the 
"leading comprehensive" category. Additional factors are required to determine "leading 
comprehensive" group status. 

The strongest factor that further distinguishes the likelihood of being in the 
"comprehensive" leading group from the likelihood of being in the "focused" leading 
groups is an additional measure of commitment -- demand for development in hazardous 
areas. Greater demand for development leads to an 22 percentage point increase in 
likelihood of being in the "comprehensive" category compared with a two percentage 
point increase in likelihood of being in the "focused" leading category. We presume 
development demands force jurisdictions to more fully consider a range of development 
management tools than if such demands were weak. Improvements in capacity further 
distinguish the two leading groups, although the effects of increased growth and property 
value are not as strong (probability increases of .13 and .95 respectively) as is the effect of 
development pressures in increasing the likelihood of being a "comprehensive leader." 


7 Because the model is a logistic model, the values of the probabilities are a function of both the 
choices for the variable of interest and choices of values for the other factors. We chose to set the other 
factors at their median to reflect a "typical" jurisdiction. 
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Table 4. Effect Analysis for Changes in Explanatory Factors 


Leading Leading 
Comprehensive Focused Lagging 


[Change in Probabilities of Being in a Given Group 
Resulting from Increases in Variable for a Given Row] 


Commitment Factors -- Political Forces 
Commitment of Elected Officials 
Demand to Develop Hazardous Areas 

Capacity Factors -- Economic Forces 
Median Value of Housing 
Population Growth 1980-90 

Hazard Context -- Tractability 
Area Subject to Earthquake Risk (sqrt) 
Objective Risk 


Notes: 
a. Each cell entry shows the effect of changing the value for the variable in a given row 
from that of the lowest quartile to the highest quartile. Cell entries are resultant changes 


in probability of being in a given group. Other factors are set at median values. 
The probabilities are based on the logit results reported in Table 3. 
Some rows do not sum to zero probability because of rounding of cell entries. 


0.09 0.43 0.52 
0.22 0.02 0.24 
0.10 0.00 -0.09 
0.13 0.05 0.08 
0.52 0.20 0.32 
0.02 0.22 0.25 
b. 


The amount of land in a jurisdiction that is subject to the earthquake hazard (being 
near an active fault or in areas with soft soils) has a strong effect on the odds of entering 
"lagging" status. A move from the lowest to the highest quartile on this factor yields a 32 
percentage point increase in the likelihood of being a lagging community. This factor has 
a disjunctive impact on leading group status, decreasing the likelihood of being in the 
"leading comprehensive" group by 52 percentage points while increasing the odds in being 
in the "leading focused" group by 20 percentage points. We suggest this disjunction is due 
to the reduced range of available measures for addressing earthquake risk when larger 
areas are at risk. 


Factors Influencing Commitment and Political Demands 


Given the importance of elected officials' commitment in distinguishing "leading" 
from "lagging" status, it is useful to identify the factors that influence local commitment to 
deal with earthquake risks. We conceptualize elected officials' commitment as a response 
to political demands by key groups within a community to address earthquake risks. 
Commitment, however, is not unconstrained for politicians’ promises must consider 
available resources. Thus, we suggest capacity is also a key ingredient in explaining 
commitment. 

Our modeling of commitment is shown in the top half of Table 5. Perhaps the 
most important point of this modeling is the difficulty of influencing commitment. The 
factors modeled here, and other models not shown with additional factors, only explain 
some ten percent of the variation in commitment. To the extent that commitment can be 
affected, political demands are clearly important. As expected, these results show elected 


officials respond at the margins to political demands to address earthquake risks. The lack 
of statistical significance for our measure of capacity suggests our presumptions may be 
incorrect about its influence on commitment. 


[Table 5 about here] 


Given that political demands are important influence on elected officials' 
commitment, it is important to consider in turn the factors that explain variation in political 
demands. The bottom half of Table 5 shows our modeling of political demands. We are 
able to account for twice as much variation as in our explanation of commitment, with 
findings that seem to be quite plausible. Concern of residents about earthquake risks and 
demand for development in more risky areas of a community provide positive impetus for 
political demands to address earthquake risks. The negative coefficient for the area 
subject to earthquake risks suggests that as the vulnerable areas become larger, political 
demands are lessened. This perhaps results from fatalism ("we can't escape the risk") or 
with recognition that fewer land use or other adjustments can be undertaken to reduce 
earthquake risks. 

As is consistent with other findings about risk perception, the objective risk is not 
as important as public concern about the risks in affecting political demands (Berke and 
Beatley, 1992; Mushkatel and Nigg, 1987). Public concern with earthquakes, however, is 
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Table 5. Modeling Local Commitment and Political Demands 
Modeling Elected Officials’ Commitment 


Standardized 
Coefficient T-statistic p-value 
Constant 7.39 0.00 
Political Demands (sqrt) 0.37 2.75 0.00 
Median Value of Housing 0.05 0.35 0.36 


Model Evaluation: 
Number of observations 
Adjusted R-squared 
F-ratio for model fit 


Modeling Political Demands to Address Hazards 


Standardized 
Coefficient T-statistic 
Constant 1.22 
Objective Risk 0.04 0.34 
Residents' Concem About Hazards 0.45 3.09 
Area Subject to Earthquake Risks (sqrt) -0.44 -2.46 


Demand to Develop Hazardous Areas 0.47 2.87 


Model Evaluation: 
Number of observations 
Adjusted R-squared 
F-ratio for model fit 


Notes: 
a. P-values are for one-tailed t-tests. 
b. | The dependent variable for modeling political demands is the square root of the political demand measure. 


50.00 
3.86 p=.03 
p-value 
0.11 
0.37 
0.00 
0.01 
0.00 
51.00 
0.22 
4.61 p=.00 


driven neither by earthquake experience nor by objective risk. This raises a basic 
dilemma for those advocating stronger risk reduction measures. Because of fatalism about 
earthquake risks, there is a lack of public concern about addressing earthquake risks that 
in turn lessens public demands to address the risks. 


Discussion 


Within every region of the country subject to earthquake risks there are 
noteworthy differences among localities in levels of risk reduction efforts. Using data 
collected for a sample of cities in California and Washington, we identify three clusters of 
local risk reduction efforts: (1) "leading comprehensive" cities that tend to adopt a greater 
number of measures than the other categories, and tend to expend greater effort 
implementing them than lagging cities; (2) “leading focused” cities that devote on average 
more effort in implementing hazard reduction measures than the "leading comprehensive" 
cities, but the focused cities choose to focus their efforts on fewer measures; and (3) 
“lagging” jurisdictions that expend less effort to implement fewer measures than either of 
the two categories of leading cities. 

Our findings show local governmental willingness and ability to undertake risk 
reduction programs has more to do with local political demands and community resources 
than with previous earthquake experience or objective risk. Both of the "leading" groups 
are distinguished from the "lagging" group by greater levels of political commitment to 
address earthquake hazards. The "comprehensive" group is further distinguished from the 
"focused" leading group by greater demand for development in hazardous areas and by 
greater community resources. Comprehensive leaders are confronting a broad range of 
growth and planning issues. Earthquake risks are addressed in the course of dealing with 
other development issues such as environmentally sensitive areas. A constraining 
influence is that as larger areas of a jurisdiction are highly vulnerable, the range of risk 
reduction measures is reduced thereby limiting ability to be a "comprehensive" leader. 

The "focused" cities look more like the "lagging" cities except for a key difference 
in the higher level of commitment on the part of local elected officials in "focused" cities 
to deal with earthquake risks. This is an important difference since changes in the will to 
address risks alone can distinguish movement from "lagging" to "leading" status. To the 
extent that commitment can be affected, our modeling shows that political demands to 
address earthquake risks are important. High levels of political demand can lead to higher 
commitment and a city taking actions to address risks. Lower levels of political demand 
are associated with less commitment and lagging risk reduction efforts. 

Identifying the triggers that generate political demands to address earthquake risks 
is more complicated. Our modeling shows concern of residents about earthquake risks 
and demand for development in more risky areas of a community provide positive impetus 
for generating such political demands. The demands are more likely to arise as a 
by-product of demands to address growth associated with development in hazardous areas 
than by recognition of a high "objective" risk. Our findings suggest apathy or fatalism 


8The Pearson's correlation between concern about hazards in the community and earthquake 
experience is .13, and the correlation between concern and objective risk is -.11. 
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about earthquake risks acts as a constraint on political demands to address the risks. This 
in turn limits elected officials' willingness to adopt earthquake reduction measures. 

These findings are tempered by several methodological issues. The chief 
methodological limitation is the relatively small set of cities under study within each 
cluster of risk reduction efforts. A second methodological issue is the fact that risk and 
economic factors are confounded since California jurisdictions tend to have higher risk and 
are more wealthy than Washington jurisdictions. These two limitations have a 
consequence of making it difficult to statistically detect effects of some factors, perhaps 
explaining the equivocal results for the influence of objective risk on risk reduction efforts. 
Despite these limitations, the results are generally consistent with expectations derived 
from relevant theorizing. 


Implications 


The principal policy lessons from this research concern the ability to address the 
gaps that we identify in local risk reduction policies. Present federal policies create 
incentives for leading jurisdictions to initiate risk-reduction programs while largely 
ignoring lagging jurisdictions. This is because current federal programs put the burden on 
local jurisdictions to initiate proposals for federal funding, or to translate research findings 
about seismicity into local policy and practice. Leading jurisdictions have greater ability to 
undertake or seek federal assistance for such tasks than lagging jurisdictions. Moreover, 
development pressures in some leading jurisdictions provide greater incentives for those 
jurisdictions to undertake development management that also entails consideration of 
earthquake risks. Because of these differential incentives, federal programs tend to 
exacerbate gaps between leading and lagging jurisdictions. 

One mechanism for overcoming these differences is to be more paternalistic by 
requiring local governments to undertake local risk reduction efforts. Our findings are 
consistent with related research on planning mandates (see Burby and Dalton, 1993) in 
showing that state laws mandating earthquake risk reduction programs have selective 
impacts. (No federal mandates exist that require local earthquake hazard reduction.) 
State mandates affect adoption of specific hazard reduction measures, but do not lead to 
consistent, strongly implemented risk reduction programs. California's earthquake-specific 
mandates engender greater local adoption of specified risk reduction programs in 
comparison to Washington jurisdictions where no such earthquake-specific mandates 
exist. But, compliance with California's earthquake-specific mandates is uneven and local 
earthquake-risk reduction implementation efforts are no better on average in California 
than in Washington. Because the local policy response to state mandates is uneven, gaps 
in local risk reduction efforts remain. 

The gaps in earthquake risk reduction can be reduced by more fully addressing the 
needs of lagging jurisdictions. Current federal funding for research and demonstration 
programs should be targeted toward lagging jurisdictions, so as to increase their capacity 
for addressing the risk. This includes better targeting of technical assistance to local 
governments for identifying risks, and working with public officials to increase 
commitment to addressing risks. It is unclear whether such incentives will actually result 
in an increase in commitment, as opposed to a marginal and transitory increase of local 
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capacity to address earthquake risks. Nonetheless, without such targeting the lagging 
jurisdictions will fall further behind. 

The gaps in risk reduction should also be addressed by providing stronger teeth, or 
using the enforcement provisions that exist, for state mandates governing local risk 
reduction efforts. Our findings clearly show that elected officials' commitment to hazard 
reduction is the critical factor in stimulating local risk reduction programs. Although 
commitment can be fostered in a variety of ways, the most direct route is through effective 
sanctions as part of state mandates. The critical issue is defining what constitute "effective 
sanctions" for a given policy, and providing a policy design that includes the appropriate 
mix of facilitating and coercive features (May 1993b). Our guess is that this entails a shift 
to greater coercion of local governments in order to overcome the resistance of the local 
development community to increased regulation of often valuable, hazard-prone areas. 

Perhaps the most useful contribution of our analysis is documenting the differences 
in levels of earthquake risk reduction among localities within moderate and high-risk 
regions. Failure to consider these differences as part of federal and state risk reduction 
policies can only further exacerbate gaps in local earthquake risk reduction. 
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Appendix A. Variables and Index Construction 


Variable 
Dependent Variables 


Implementation Effort 
Mean 

Median 

Standard Deviation 


Extent of Risk Reduction 


Measures 

Mean 

Median 

Standard Deviation 


General Risk Reduction 

Mean 2.12 
Median 2.00 
Standard Deviation 1.81 


Earthquake-specific Measures 
Mean 0.71 
Median 1.00 
Standard Deviation 0.81 


Landslide-specific Measures 

Mean 1.20 
Median 1.00 
Standard Deviation 1.43 


Source 


Local 
Government 
Survey 


Local 
Government 
Survey 


Local 
Government 
Survey 


Local 
Government 
Survey 


Local 
Government 
Survey 


Commitment Factors -- Political Variables 


Commitment of Elected Officials 
Mean 3.22 
Median 3.00 
Standard Deviation 1.06 


Concern of Residents 
Mean 

Median 

Standard Deviation 


Political Demands to Address 
Risks (square root) 

Mean 

Median 

Standard Deviation 


Demand to Develop Hazardous 
Areas 

Mean 2.18 
Median 2.00 
Standard Deviation 1.62 


Local 
Government 
Survey 


Local 
Government 
Survey 


Local 
Government 
Survey 


Local 
Government 
Survey 


Measure 


Respondent estimate of effort devoted to 
implementing risk reduction measures, on 1- 
7 scale (low-high). 


Number of hazard reduction measures 
adopted by a community; sum of general risk 
reduction, earthquake-specific, and 
landslide-specific measures. 


Number of general hazard reduction 
measures adopted by a community. (See 
table 1 for list of measures.) 


Number of earthquake-specific measures 
adopted by a community. (See table 1 for 
list of measures.) 


Number of landslide-specific measures 
adopted by a community. (See table 1 for 
list of measures.) 


Respondent estimate of elected officials’ 
commitment to reducing losses due to 
natural hazards, from 1 (no commitment at 
all) to 5 (very strong commitment) 


Respondent estimate of proportion of 
residents in the community that were “very 
concerned” about threats posed by natural 
hazards, from 0% to 90% + in 10% 
increments. 

Demands by business, environmental, 
neighborhood, and unaffiliated individuals 
placed on government to address natural 
hazards. Sum of each set rated on a scale of 
0 to 4. (Square root used to meet statistical 
assumptions). 

Respondent’s estimate of demand to develop 
available land located in hazard areas, 
ranging from 1 (very low) to 5 (very high).. 


= 
4.52 
5.00 
2.05 
4.02 
3.00 
3.15 
32.35 
30.00 
22.59 
72 
3 
11 
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Capacity -- Economic Variables 


Population Growth 
Mean 

Median 

Standard Deviation 


32.50 
29.53 
27.75 


Median Value of Housing (in 
$10,000) 

Mean 

Median 

Standard Deviation 


16.54 
15.08 
10.33 


Hazard Context -- Tractability 


Earthquake Experience 
Mean 

Median 

Standard Deviation 


0.22 
0.00 
0.42 


Objective Risk 

Mean 2.47 
Median 3.00 
Standard Deviation 0.61 


Area Subject to Earthquake Risk 
(square root) 
Mean 

Median 

Standard Deviation 


4.15 
4.47 
3.08 


Proportion in group from 


California 
Mean 
Standard Deviation 


1990 Census 


1990 Census 


Local 
Government 
Survey 


1988 Uniform 
Building Code 
seismic zone 
map 


Local 
Government 
Survey 


Calculated from 
data 


Population growth rate, 1980 to 1990 


1990 Median house value 


Earthquake with more than incidental 
damage since 1970, reported by respondent. 
Yes =1, No=0 


Seismic hazard zone, ranging from 1 
(moderate, UBC zone 2B) to 3 (very high, 
UBC zone 4) 


Respondent’s estimate of the proportion of 
land in the jurisdiction subject to earthquake 
risks; 0-90% scale in 10% increments. 
(Square root used to meet statistical 
assumptions). 


Percentage of cities in each cluster that are 
within California. 


0.50 
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Appendix B. Jurisdictions Studied, By State and Cluster 


California 


"Leading Comprehensive" Cluster 


Washington 


Benecia 
Carmel 
Inglewood 
Irvine 
Lompoc 

San Clemente 
Vallejo 
Woodside 


California 


"Leading Focused" Cluster 


Arlington 
Bothell 

Des Moines 
Ferndale 
Kent 
Redmond 
Renton 


Washineton 


Carson 

El Cerrito 
Hawaiian Gardens 
Hawthorne 
Newport Beach 
Pomona 

San Fernando 
Santa Fe Springs 
South El Monte 
West Covina 


California 


"Lagging" Cluster 


Chehalis 

Fife 

Gig Harbor 
Mountlake Terrace 
Normandy Park 


Washington 


Azusa 
Cudahay 

East Palo Alto 
Grover City 
Lakewood 
Norwalk 
Paramount 
Rosemeade 
San Mateo 


Aberdeen 
Bremerton 
Brier 
Enumclaw 
Issaquah 
Lacey 
Pacific 
Raymond 
Washougal 
Milton 
Sequim 
Tumwater 
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INTRODUCTION 


This fall, perhaps the most difficult and hotly contested 
issue that the United States Congress will face is the decision 
about whether or not to implement the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) signed last year by Mexico, Canada, and the 
United States. If the Congress approves the NAFTA (and the 
Mexican and Canadian governments do too), the agreement would 
remove most barriers to trade and investment in North America 
over the next decade or so, creating a free trade area of 360 
million people and a more than $6 trillion dollar economy. But 
Congressional approval is far from certain. NAFTA is an 
agreement, not a treaty, which therefore comes into force only 
with majority approval of both houses of Congress. Most 
observers contend that if the vote on NAFTA were held today, it 
would pass in the Senate but fail in the House. 


One might expect that NAFTA would create little controversy 
in the United States. The NAFTA requires relatively few changes 
in U.S. trade rules, since U.S. barriers to Mexican goods, with a 
few exceptions, are generally quite low. Most of the changes 
required by NAFTA are in Mexican laws. Furthermore, both because 
the changes required by NAFTA are not revolutionary and because 
the size of the Mexican economy is tiny relative to that of the 
United States, because the Mexican economy is tiny relative to 
that of the United States, the likely impacts on the U.S. economy 
are likely to be quite small.’ Relative to the impacts of 
President Clinton's budget, to the impact of health care reform 
when it occurs, and to the impact of all the other changes 
occurring in the international economy, the impact of NAFTA is 
likely to very small. Years from now, researchers attempting to 
isolate the effect of entering into NAFTA from the background of 
all the other forces operating on the U.S. economy will find it 
very difficult to see any clear immediate effect of NAFTA. 


Yet the battle over NAFTA will be anything but quiet. 
Inside the Washington Beltway and out in the grassroots, an 
extraordinary cast of players are now assembling to fight it out 
in the corridors of Capitol Hill, in town halls around the 
country, and in the press. 


The White House is gearing up for an election-style 
campaign. It has commissioned polls and focus groups to develop 
a message. Talking points are being prepared for the President 
and the Cabinet officers. A NAFTA "czar" has been brought in to 
manage the campaign for NAFTA. 


The big business lobbies -- the Business Roundtable, the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and the National Association of 


‘CBO report, Hufbauer and Schott, ITC. 
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Manufacturers among them -- and individual corporations such as 
GE, GM, and Kodak are preparing to accelerate the campaign they 
have already begun. USA*NAFTA, an umbrella lobbying organization 
primarily composed of trade associations and big and small 
businesses, now boasts more than 1300 members. 


Meanwhile, on the other side, organized labor promises an 
all out campaign against NAFTA. It is joined by a surprisingly 
broad coalition of environmentalists, human rights activists, 
citizens groups, the NAACP, Jesse Jackson, Ralph Nader, and a 
variety of other social activist organizations. And then there 
is Ross Perot, the most formidable independent political 
candidate in nearly a century, ready to blast NAFTA on Larry King 
Live, in speeches around the country, and on paid television. 

The coalition against NAFTA promises to deluge lawmakers with 
their phone calls, letters, and faxes. 


As the cast of players implies, this is not just about trade 
anymore. A host of other issues, among them environment, labor 
standards, worker retraining, drug smuggling, human rights, and 
Mexican political reform have been forced onto the agenda, either 
as part of the supplementary negotiations just concluded by the 
three countries, in the context of the implementing legislation 
for NAFTA in the United States, or simply as part of the U.S. 
debate. The issues that dominated the international 
negotiations--tariff phaseouts, intellectual property protection, 
rules of origin, and the like--are not even on the screen in the 
domestic debate. 


What is going on here? What accounts for the extraordinary 
breadth and depth of the political opposition to NAFTA. How can 
it be that an attempt to rewrite the arcane rules governing 
international trade, one whose likely economic impacts in the 
United States will be fairly small, who have triggered such an 
extraordinary political conflict? 


This paper attempts an answer, and in so doing explores the 
relationship between domestic politics and international 
relations. The paper conceives of the relationship as a nested 
negotiation process, in which the bargaining in the domestic 
arena constrains what is possible in the international 
negotiation. The paper builds on the growing literature on 
nested games, two-level bargains, and internal-external 
negotiations.* It argues, however, that NAFTA challenges 
researchers to go beyond the relatively circumscribed approaches 
that have so far been developed, which tend to be both too static 
and too restricted in their characterization of the domestic 
bargaining process. In particular, it argues that to fully 
explain NAFTA, we need more than models based on rational self- 


?literature on two-level games. 
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interested responses to the substance of the issues at stake, we 
need approaches that allow us to discuss the essentially symbolic 
nature of much of the politics that is driving the process in the 
United States. 


The paper develops three approaches to explaining the 
politics of NAFTA, all within a nested negotiation framework. 
The first, reactive politics, is a straightforward application of 
two-level negotiation analysis, in which the domestic level 
players are determined by their stake in the issues under 
discussion in the international negotiation. The domestic 
bargain is conceived as basically a negotiation between potential 
winners and potential winners. The second approach, 
opportunistic politics, retains the basic assumption of the 
motivations of players in the game, but allows for a much more 
dynamic game. It begins with the observation that the 
configuration of the negotiation itself, both at the 
international and at the domestic level, is itself a negotiated 
political artifact which can be changed by the addition of new 
players and new issues. The third approach, symbolic politics, 
is more dynamic yet. It begins from a different assumption about 
the nature of political motivation. In particular it argues that 
people are motivated less by calculations of rational self- 
interest than they are by more emotional reactions to symbols and 
stories. 


The paper is not an argument for the inherent superiority of 
any of these models, but rather an argument for the utility of 
using multiple lenses for understanding this, or any other 
political phenomenon. Each of the approaches, it is argued has 
its uses and limitations. 


NAFTA AS NESTED NEGOTIATION 


Before beginning the discussion of the domestic politics of 
NAFTA, it is worth exploring why such a discussion is necessary, 
given that the NAFTA is an international negotiation and could be 
evaluated at strictly the international (or system) level. 


One approach to international relations, verging on dominant 
in the field, focuses almost exclusively on the interaction among 
states treated as rational actors in an international system. 
Realist approaches of course, miss the richness of domestic 
politics altogether, but descriptive inaccuracy need not be 
necessary if they provide useful explanation, prediction, or 
prescription. 


Indeed, NAFTA can be usefully thought of as a rational 
response by the nations of North America to changed circumstances 
in the international system. Clearly, the motivation to create a 
was partly a reaction to European integration, a move to enhance 
competitiveness in the global economy. A look at the record on 
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the origins of NAFTA confirms this story. President Salinas had 
originally hoped to strengthen ties with Europe in his search for 
foreign capital, but the increasingly inward-looking and 
eastward-looking orientation of Western Europe, frustrated 
Salinas and led him to look north. U.S. receptivity to the idea, 
too, was based on an assessment of the virtues of NAFTA, both 
economic and foreign policy. NAFTA would further open a 
promising Mexican market for American goods and services, enhance 
U.S. competitiveness vis a vis Europe and Japan, and help lock in 
reforms in Mexico that promised not only greater prosperity but 
equally important greater stability over the long run. Canada, 
of course, had little interest in a NAFTA, but calculated that it 
was better off being in a club of three than in allowing the 
United States to cut its own deal with Mexico. Underlying all of 
this, of course, is the recognition that free trade makes 
economic sense for all three countries. 


Realist explanations are quite adequate for explaining why 
NAFTA was a rational move by all three countries. But some 
questions remain. First, why now and not before? If free trade 
good for all three countries, it was good before Europe decided 
to integrate. What prevented a NAFTA before? Second, what 
accounts for the deviations from free trade, the long phaseouts 
on some tariffs, the carve-outs for PEMEX, for U.S. shipping, and 
for Canadian cultural industries. Third, why did it become 
necessary to expand the agenda so late in the game to conclude 
supplemental agreements on the environment and labor? If these 
made sense, why weren't they included at the outset? And why not 
similar agreements on drug enforcement, or immigration? Fourth, 
especially, if domestic politics doesn't matter, why is this so 
hard to do in the United States? Why does the outcome hang in 
the balance? Why are all these people wasting their time? To 
answer any of these questions, one needs an approach that deals 
both with the international and with the domestic politics of 
trade. 


Beyond its explanatory limitations, a focus strictly on the 
international dimensions of the NAFTA would yield little useful 
prescriptive advice for policy makers who inhabit the domestic 
politic environs ignored by the realist theory. Realist theory 
may help explain why other countries act as they do, may provide 
some guidance over what the U.S. should do, but cannot tell the 
policy maker how to do it. As I have argued elsewhere, the 
central task of international trade negotiations is not the 
conduct of those negotiations themselves, it is the management of 
domestic politics.’ 


REACTIVE POLITICS 


‘mayer io, mayer jpam 
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A first cut at linking the domestic politics to 
international bargaining might begin by noting that no matter how 
sensible a trade agreement might be from an aggregate national 
interest (defined for the moment as, say, GDP) an international 
agreement that changes the rules of international commerce wiil 
create some losers along with the winners.* Domestic politics 
can be thought of as a contest between those who stand to win and 
those who stand to lose in the international bargain. This form 
of domestic politics might be called reactive politics, in that 
the players in the domestic arena react predictably to maximize 
their interests. 


The Reactive Politics Model 


In a reactive politics model, the relevant actors are 
factions with interests at stake in the international 
negotiation. These actors react to maximize their interests by 
attempting to influence the course of the negotiation, either by 
shaping the agreement, or by simply supporting or opposing it. 
The ability of actors to influence the outcome of the 
international negotiation depends on such factors as initial 
resources (funds, lobbying experience and capacity, etc.), their 
ability to overcome collective action problems, their ability to 
form coalitions with other factions, and rules of the game that 
determine timing, voting rules, access, etc. The basic measure 
of power is the ability to constrain the bargaining space 
available to the national level negotiators, by blocking certain 
outcomes that might otherwise have been available to the 
negotiators.° 


For a factional actor engaged in this game, the strategic 
task is that of a player in a multi-party, multi-issue game.° 
Strategy consists of assessing other actors, identifying 
potential allies and adversaries, and building coalitions that 
Support one's interests. For a national level actor, either the 
President or his agent, the management task is to facilitate the 
domestic negotiation in such a way that coalitions form that 
promote national (Presidential) interests, usually to maintain 
some degree of flexibility for international bargaining, to 
assure that there is some zone of possible agreement. 


The central research questions for the researcher working 
within this model are the standard questions of game theory and 


‘pareto difficulty footnote. practical matter in making 
prescriptive, must do so from perspective of individual, who 
could be president. 


5Walton and McKersie, Raiffa, Allison, Putnam, Mayer, 
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negotiation analysis: Who are the players? What are their 
interests? What resources do they have? What are the rules of 
the game? 


Reactive Politics and NAFTA 


Some of the U.S. domestic politics of NAFTA can be explained 
as reactive politics. The alignment of factions for and against 
NAFTA, and the form of the agreement itself, clearly reflect the 
interests and political clout of a variety of domestic interest 
groups. 


Most credible economic analyses show that NAFTA will make 
winners of virtually all large U.S. manufacturers, including auto 
assembly and auto parts, steel, appliances, electronics, 
chemicals, environmental technology, pharmaceuticals, and 
textiles. More secure intellectual property protection in Mexico 
is a plus for pharmaceuticals, software, and entertainment 
industries. The entire financial services industry, long shut 
out of Mexico, will benefit from the new market opening there. 
U.S. grain producers and food processors stand to gain enormously 
in competition with the much less efficient Mexican producers. 
Predictably, firms in all of these industries, individually, 
through their trade associations, and through the umbrella 
organizations they dominate (The Business Roundtable, the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce) are members of USA*NAFTA, the 1300-member 
pro-NAFTA lobbying organization. 


Losers are a bit more difficult to identify. Among 
industrial sectors, only those industries that are highly labor- 
intensive and that are losing protection they currently enjoy are 
likely to be losers. These include the apparel industry, some 
glass production, some fruits and vegetables, and possibly beet 
and cane sugar. Predictably, firms in these sectors have 
organized either to oppose NAFTA or to attempt to secure fixes in 
of one form or another. Sugar producers are continuing the 
fight, and may be taken care of with clarifying exchanges in the 
final stages of the process. 


The question then is whether we can explain the opposition 
of labor unions and their members in sectors that appear to be 
winners. The interests of firms and the interests of their U.S. 
workers are not the same thing, of course. It is possible that 
an agreement be good for the Big Three automakers and not be good 
for U.S. workers, if these companies use NAFTA to shift 
production to Mexico or if they used the threat of such shifts to 
lower wages in the United States. The relevant question for 
workers is not the return to capital but the return to labor, 
i.e. who gets the jobs and how much they are compensated for 
their work. 


Although there is some evidence to suggest that with NAFTA 
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firms will be more likely to use the threat of moving production 
to Mexico to pressure workers for wage concessions, on balance 
NAFTA creates little additional incentive for relocation of 
industrial production to Mexico, and in some ways it actually 
serves to reduce those incentives. In the status quo, there are 
few barriers to such relocation; indeed the existing maquiladora 
program was designed specifically to encourage it. Furthermore, 
high tariffs on imports, export performance requirements, and 
other characteristics of the Mexican economy, serve to create 
added incentives to locate production in Mexico. NAFTA, by 
lowering barriers to goods and phasing out export requirements 
will actually make it easier to produce in the United States and 
sell into Mexico than it now is.’ This is not to say that 
further relocation may not occur, but that it is just as likely 
to occur without NAFTA. 


What, then, about the environmental opposition? Does the 
environment stand to be a loser because of NAFTA? Here there are 
basically two questions. The first is whether NAFTA will 
intensify industrial production along the border (or elsewhere in 
Mexico) and thereby increase pollution. The second is whether 
NAFTA will create a "pollution haven" in Mexico, which would 
allow businesses to flee tougher regulation in the United States 
or put pressure on the United States to lower its standards in 
order to keep production here. The answer to both questions 
appears to be no. First, by eliminating the unique status of the 
maquiladoras on the border, NAFTA will likely lead to a decrease 
in the artificial concentration on the border. Second, to the 
extent that lower environmental standards or enforcement of those 
standards ever served as a lure for American businesses, the 
effect of NAFTA will be to diminish those incentives.® For this 
reason it is difficult to account for the environmental reaction 
to NAFTA in the terms of the reactive politics. Similar 
arguments could be made for the human rights, drugs smuggling, 
and other arguments that have been leveled at the NAFTA. 


Admittedly, the question of who will actually be a winner 
and who will actually be a loser is sufficiently difficult and 
ambiguous that a good deal of uncertainty enters the equation. 
The question of where one stands on NAFTA depends on how one 
perceives the effects of NAFTA, and perceptions may differ from 
reality. Given a certain amount of risk aversion, it is not 
surprising that there is more opposition than the expected 
effects of NAFTA might warrant. Nevertheless, as I will discuss 
shortly, the nature and vehemence of the opposition is not easily 
captured even by simply introducing risk aversion. 


7auto example. largest traded sector. 
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If the domestic politics of NAFTA could be fully captured by 
the reactive model just described, it would not be difficult to 
predict a fairly easy win for NAFTA. Although it is true in the 
U.S. political system that a minority of determined opponents can 
prevent action in the collective interest, and that losers often 
have an advantage in overcoming the problem of collective action, 
in this case the rules of the game and the overwhelming number of 
players who stand to win relative to those who stand to lose 
would easily carry the day. To the extent that powerful losers 
were positioned to block the deal, they would be compensated by 
the winners and made whole.°® 


It is also worth noting the significance of the “fast track" 
process in this regard. The essential feature of the process is 
that it trades assurances of extensive consultation with 
Congress, specifically with the Senate Finance and House Ways and 
Means Committees, for a commitment that Congress will not amend 
the agreement as negotiated when it Congress votes on 
implementing legislation. The up or down nature of the vote 
bundles the issues at stake in the negotiation and limits the 
ability of losers to pressure for amendments that might kill the 
agreement. The process also significantly increases the power of 
the president vis a vis the Congress in shaping the form of the 
agreement 


Uses and Limits to the Approach 


The reactive model serves well to explain the alignment of 
many interested parties in the United States. Fully formulated, 
one could use it to explain many of the deviations from absolute 
free trade in the agreement itself (why certain rules of origin 
are more tightly drawn than others, for example, or why some 
sectors of the economy got longer phase-in periods than others). 
The approach provides straightforward analysis. 


The model, however, has some significant limitations. 


First, the pattern of support and (particularly) opposition 
to NAFTA does not fit neatly into a reactive model. Most 
difficult to account for, NAFTA is opposed by many groups whose 
interests would appear to be advanced by the agreement. For 
example, nearly every credible analysis of the impacts of NAFTA 
argues strongly that auto workers, in both the assembly and auto 
parts sectors, will be better off with NAFTA than without it. 
Nevertheless, the United Auto Workers has been vociferous in 
their opposition to NAFTA. Similar stories can be told for any 
number of other sectors, from steel to construction, where the 


%side agreement paper 
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interests of workers would be advanced by NAFTA, but where 
workers through their unions are staunch opponents. As noted 
above, many environmental groups remain opposed to NAFTA despite 
the fact that NAFTA with the side agreements on the environment 
will certainly improve the environment of North America (by 
ensuring stronger enforcement of Mexican environmental laws, by 
creating a North American Environmental Commission to facilitate 
greater regional cooperation on environmental issues, and by 
channeling funds for border cleanup). 


Second, the reactive model cannot adequately explain why 
groups whose interests were not directly affected by NAFTA 
mobilized and why the agenda expanded to include such matters as 
enforcement of environment and labor standards (and for that 
matter drug enforcement, Mexican political reform, human rights, 
and other issues that did not eventually get included on the 
agenda of the NAFTA negotiation, but which are clearly on the 
agenda in the U.S. political discussion.) As noted above, there 
is but a weak causal connection between the NAFTA and these 
issues. Nevertheless, these side issues have become central 
concerns. 


Third, even if one accepts that there is a possibility that 
NAFTA will have negative effects on certain low-wage workers and 
that there is at least some ambiguity in the possible effects on 
the environment and immigration, the magnitude of the effects is 
so small and the coordination problem so great that the logic of 
collective action should make it extremely difficult to mobilize 
significant political opposition.” 


Fourth, the reactive model fails to account for the 
extraordinary degree of passion which both advocates and 
particularly opponents bring to the issue. For most American 
workers, for most American businesses, for the environment, NAFTA 
simply will not have that large an effect. A recent 
Congressional Budget Office study, a particularly balanced 
assessment of the effects of NAFTA but whose findings are not 
notably different from any of the other serious assessments of 
NAFTA, finds that the effects of NAFTA on the American economy 
are quite small (and generally positive). Even the negative 
effects on some sectors and some workers are small relative to 
the myriad other factors that cause workers to lose their jobs 
(defense downsizing, normal economic churning, and international 
competition unrelated to NAFTA among them.) Put simply, there is 
no way to explain adequately why the Black Caucus and the NAACP 
have taken a stand against NAFTA, why citizens flood 
Congressional offices with passionate letters and postcards of 
opposition to NAFTA, why unions have made the defeat of NAFTA a 
top priority, and why devotees of Ross Perot turn out in droves 
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to demonstrate against NAFTA with a model based on rational self- 
interested reaction. 


OPPORTUNISTIC POLITICS 


A second cut at a theory of nested negotiation that 
addresses some of the shortcomings of the reactive model might 
retain the premise of rational self-interested action but allow 
for the possibility that actors are not merely reactive but are 
also opportunistic. That is, domestic factions may engage not 
because their interests are directly affected by the outcome of 
the international negotiation, but because the event of the 
negotiation provides an opportunity for them to push their own 
agenda. This is a much more fluid notion of negotiation which 
does not take the issues, players, and rules of a negotiation as 
given, but rather focuses on the political process that 
determines those parameters. 


, one that captures Actors in a domestic political game need 
not be limited to those whose interests are at stake in the 
international negotiation, but can also include those who see an 
opportunity to advance their interests by altering the terms of 
the negotiation. In the opportunistic model, the power of 
domestic actors lies not only in their ability to constrain the 
bargaining space within which international negotiators operate, 
but also to determine the dimensions of the bargaining space. 


An Opportunistic Politics Model 


This model envisions the negotiation itself--the players, 
the issues, the rules of the game--as itself a political 
artifact. Any negotiation is but one of an infinite set of 
theoretically possible negotiations. For any given negotiation - 
- defined by the players and their interests, the issues on the 
table, and the rules of the game -- players and issues can be 
linked (or delinked) to create another negotiation. Linking new 
issues or players alters the bargaining space within which a 
negotiation is conducted.? 


The capacity to add or subtract issues and parties allows 
for new strategic possibilities. Issues can be linked to a 
bargain to allow for gains from trade. This is the essence of 
logrolling in Congress, for example, or less-grandly of pork 
barrel politics: the last Senator's vote is purchased by linking 
a deal on a pork barrel project. New players can also be linked 
to a bargain, thus changing the relative balance of power among 


“’There is a considerable Literature on issue linkage. For 
a technical treatment of the effects of linkage see especially 
James Sebenius, "Negotiation Arithmetic," in International 
Organization. 
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the initial players. A classic gambit of bureaucrats locked in a 
closely held negotiation is to go public, sometimes with press 
leaks, to mobilize allies and strengthen their hand in the 
negotiation. Linkage may be particularly useful for players 
(whether themselves initially in the game or not) if a 
negotiation can serve as a vehicle to reach agreement on an issue 
that by itself would not be negotiable. The initial negotiation 
serves as a vehicle for the advancement of other issues. [In 
Congress, for example, bills often become "Christmas trees" for 
other bilis that on their own terms would not go anywhere.” 


The possibility of issue linkage creates new strategic 
possibilities for players and focuses attention on the battle to 
control the agenda. To take a familiar example from 
international relations, should trade and human rights be linked 
in our foreign policy towards China? If the issues are linked, 
the United States may be able to extract concessions on the human 
rights issue in exchange for continued "most favored nation" (MFN 
trading status. In this example, much of the tension is over the 
question of whether or not there will be linkage, with the United 
States favoring it and China opposing it. To force the linkage, 
the U.S. might play a commitment strategy, by committing not to 
make trade concessions (even though not making the concessions 
work against the U.S. interest) unless China mends its ways on 
human rights.** China is in a less powerful position to keep 
the issues apart, since it is the supplicant on the trade issue, 
but it may seek to use the possibility of further linkage of yet 
another issue to deter the U.S. from linking human rights, 
perhaps threatening to withhold licenses from U.S. businesses 
wishing to operate in China. 


In this conception of politics, the central organizing 
questions are similar to those of the reactive model, except that 
one's attention is drawn to prior questions about what determines 
the ability of various factions to control the form of the 
negotiation. Here power is defined not only but how much one can 
get in the negotiation at hand, but how much one can shape the 
negotiation to one's interests. 


Opportunistic Politics and NAFTA 


See Mayer, "Managing Domestic Politics in International 
Negotiations: The Strategic Use of Internal Side Payments," 
International Organization, . 


4In is worth noting in passing the importance of domestic 
politics and of the essentially nested nature of the negotiation 
for making a credible commitment. One way for the executive to 
put pressure on China is to use the Congress as the bad cop to 
make an irrational commitment. 
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The opportunistic model helps to address some of the 
phenomena that cannot be adequately handled by the reactive 
politics model. 


First, part of the answer to the question of why so many 
groups whose interests are not effected by freer trade with 
Mexico mobilized to insist that their concerns be addressed in 
the context of NAFTA is opportunism. NAFTA provided a vehicle on 
which issues of concern to those groups could be attached, even 
though those issues were not affected directly by the terms of 
the NAFTA itself. 


This is clearest with the more moderate elements of the 
environmental movement. For groups such as the National Wildlife 
Federation, the World Wildlife Fund, and the Environmental 
Defense Fund, NAFTA provided a moment in which they could press 
for things that they wanted anyway, such things as a cleanup fund 
for the border, greater environmental cooperation between the 
United States and Mexico, and tougher enforcement of Mexico's 
environmental laws. Their strategy was simple: threaten to 
withhold support of NAFTA unless their demands were met. In 
crude terms, NAFTA was held hostage to these other demands. In 
private, leaders of these groups could be quite explicit about 
their strategy. They knew that NAFTA would not create 
environmental problems, but they also knew a good opportunity 
when they saw one. 


To get to yet a finer grain of analysis, the fact that the 
leaders of these groups were themselves engaged in internal 
negotiations with their membership provided strategic 
opportunities and complications. In order to make their threat 
to oppose NAFTA credible, moderate environmentalists were largely 
content to let the more radical environmental groups make the 
case that NAFTA was harmful to the environment. Their members, 
therefore, never learned of the real views of their leaders and 
generally opposed NAFTA. This made the threat more credible, of 
course, and gave the moderate groups more leverage, but it also 
made it difficult at the end of the game to abandon the hard line 
positions they had staked out. 


In the end, these environmentalists got much of what they 
wanted from the NAFTA. Privately, they are extremely positive 
about the results. The opposition of other groups might also be 
seen as partially opportunistic. Certainly, advocates of labor 
(although not necessarily the organized labor unions themselves) 
successfully linked a supplementary agreement on enforcement of 
national labor laws and an expanded worker adjustment program to 
the negotiation. Human rights groups, citizens groups, groups 
concerned about illegal immigration, and others have been less 
successful in formally attaching the matters of concern to them 
to the negotiation, but they made their concerns part of the 
domestic political dialogue and forced Mexico to pay attention to 
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them. 


Notwithstanding the greater complexity of the process 
captured in this model of politics, it would predict a win for 
NAFTA, although considerably different NAFTA than that predicted 
by the reactive politics model. In particular, groups with 
greatest ability to link themselves and their issues to the 
bargain would do so, but only to extract value from NAFTA, not to 
kill it since they have nothing to gain from its demise. 


Uses and Limits of the Model 


The opportunistic politics model gives a much more 
satisfactory explanation of why certain parties mobilized and why 
certain issues were linked to the bargain. It is particularly 
useful for understanding the behavior of (certain segments of) 
the environmental community. But this model shares some of the 
limitations of the reactive model and raises at least one 
additional question that cannot be adequately addressed within 
the context of the model itself. 


First, the model cannot explain the continued opposition to 
NAFTA by groups who not only have nothing to lose from its 
passage, but also no longer have anything to gain from 
threatening rejection of it. It is sometimes difficult to 
determine when the game is up, but it is fairly safe to say that 
there is little or no possibility that the labor unions and 
Greenpeace are now trying to extract a last concession in the 
remaining stages of the process. There is simply not enough 
wiggle room left to buy their support. If they were playing an 
opportunistic game, the logical thing for them to do would be to 
cash in their chips and go home. They are not; they are trying 
tO it. 


Second, although the model might help explain why groups 
such as the environmental community were able to overcome 
collective action failures -- by providing a vehicle, NAFTA 
considerably reduced the cost of organizing a campaign for, say, 
a border cleanup fund -- it does not fully address the problem 
for those groups or other more directly impacted by NAFTA. The 
impacts of NAFTA are still small for most workers and most 
companies, and for that matter, for the environment. 


Third, the model cannot account for the extraordinary 
passion with which NAFTA is opposed. This is related to the 
collective action question, but the reaction to NAFTA is out of 
all keeping with the real stakes or potential stakes involved. 
One cannot explain the fervor of the labor groups, of Greenpeace, 
or of Ross Perot's followers by these models grounded in rational 
choice (although Ross himself could probably be fit squarely in 
the opportunistic model). 
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Fourth, the new question. The model only partially explains 
why some groups are able to link and others aren't. Ultimately, 
the clout of the environmental community stems not only from the 
relatively small number of interested individuals who are playing 
the opportunistic game, but also from the potency of the images 
of environmental degradation on the border in the minds of the 
rank and file of the environmental movement and the general 
public who associate these disasters with NAFTA. As noted above, 
the leverage those groups enjoy depends in part on their ability 
to make credible a threat of withholding support, which in turn 
is accomplished by the non-opportunistic opposition of individual 
members. 


SYMBOLIC POLITICS 


A third cut at a theory of nested negotiation would step 
beyond the normal boundaries of negotiation analysis to recognize 
that the limits imposed on negotiators at the international level 
derive not only from the politics of rational self-interest, 
whether reactive or opportunistic, but also from the politics of 
symbols. In this conception of politics, actors are motivated 
not by calculations of profit or loss, but by a much simpler 
intellectual and emotional processes structured by the power of 
metaphor and story. Thinking in these terms goes a long way 
towards addressing the limitations identified for the previous 
models. Symbolic politics can help explain how groups overcome 
the problem of collective action, why we observe a mismatch 
between the pattern of interest and the stands that groups take, 
and the extraordinary passion with which many groups hold their 
views. 


In this conception of politics, power derives not only from 
the ability to mobilize and shape the parameters of the 
negotiation, but also fundamentally from the ability to 
determined how interests themselves are perceived. This is 
conception of the world with enormous slack between reality and 
perception, slack which is bridged by symbol. 


The Symbolic Politics Model 


In symbolic politics, individuals are conceived of as 
motivated largely by belief systems, stories, and myths that 
organize the complexity of political reality into the shorthand 
of symbols. When a policy question arises, how individuals will 
respond to it depends not on an analysis of how their interests 
are likely to be affected, people have neither the time nor the 
inclination to do that except in a few circumstances, but rather 
in how the events appear to fit into their pre-existing world 
views and how well a story is told. Although there may be highly 
stable worldviews and myths, reactions to events are not as 
deterministic in the other models, for the reason that there may 
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be several ways of telling the story, i.e. framing the issue, 
that work.» 


Certain story structures have innate appeal. Students of 
mythology have long observed that the most powerful and enduring 
stories of a culture typically have basic forms. The world is 
divided into good and evil, life and death. The story is about 
movement from good/life to evil/death, in which case it is 
tragic, or it is about movement from evil/death to good/life, in 
which case it is triumphant. Protagonists who facilitate decline 
are villains; those that facilitate ascent are heroes. The most 
powerful stories of our culture, those of the Bible for example, 
combine both elements and complete the circle; they are about 
death and rebirth, or temptation by evil and redemption by good. 


Most political stories are derivatives of these basic 
forms.*® A common one, the staple of populist political 
culture, is the conspiracy story. The basic line here is that 
things are getting worse/falling apart/decaying because a 
conspiracy by corrupt/sinister/dark/big villains are working in 
secret to make it happen. In American populist culture, the 
conspirators are big business and big government, both viewed as 
corrupt and secretive, who are conspire to concentrate wealth and 
power at the expense of the people. If political events that can 
be described in the form of a conspiracy story, the story is 
likely to have great innate plausibility. 


Aside from the appeal of basic story forms, people also seem 
to respond to stories that can reduce seemingly complex and 
confusing events to simple stories through the use of metaphor. 
In the case of the events in Bosnia, for example, which baffle 
many Americans and seem to compel us to act, the metaphor that 
best enables us not to act is that Bosnia would be “another 
Vietnam" were we to send troops. In the minds of most Americans, 
Vietnam has come to stand for good intentions gone awry (another 
very common plot line in its own right). To say that Bosnia is 
another Vietnam evokes historic memories and images that create 
an imperative for avoidance. The counter metaphor is that 
"Bosnia" is another "Holocaust." It goes without saying that 
attaching the events in Bosnia to the Holocaust evokes other 
memories and images that have an imperative for action. 


In the symbolic politics model, much of the political 
struggle is to control the story -- the spin in current media 
parlance. Which story will prevail, Bosnia as “Holocaust" or 
Bosnia as "Vietnam," affects who plays, what issues are linked to 


“Edelman, Deborah Stone, Northrup Frye, Claude Levi- 
Strauss, Clifford Geertz, Slotkn, et al. 


Stone in particular makes this point. 
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the negotiation, and how players perceive their interests. This 
last point is a critical distinction. In this conception of 
bargaining, not only are the contours of the negotiation 
malleable, so are the interests of the players themselves. 


For the researcher, a symbolic politics model requires a 
different form of analysis, one that may be quite unfamiliar to 
many modern political scientists trained in the techniques of 
applied economics and statistics. It requires, first, attention 
to the story line, to focus groups, to polling data, to the 
popular mythology surrounding an event. Second, it requires a 
somewhat different approach to the analysis of this "data," one 
that is as much art as science. The question of why a particular 
spin resonates with the mass public is not easily addressed 
through formal modelling. 


Symbolic Politics and the NAFTA 


In the case of NAFTA, the pattern of opposition (and 
support), the depth of feeling, and the level of political 
mobilization, can be explained by the operation of symbolic 
politics. The central basis of the opposition at the grassroots 
level, including most notably the phenomenon of Ross Perot, is a 
populist story about how big government and big business, 
corrupted by foreign lobbyists, have conspired to negotiate a 
treaty that is good for the rich in Mexico and the U.S. but will 
hurt the average citizen in both countries. There are numerous 
elaborations on the tale, some more grounded in economic 
analysis, some playing more or less on nationalistic and nativist 
sentiments, but all share basic identifiable features. 


Perhaps the most completely elaborated version of the story 
is Ross Perot's just published Save Your Job, Save Our Country: 
Why NAFTA Must be Stopped--Now!, a book that is riddled with 
conceptual, factual, and analytic inaccuracies, but which is 
brilliantly on target in its resonance with popular mythology. 
The essence of the Perot book is a conspiratorial tale of an 
agreement negotiated in secret by government officials responsive 
only to lobbyists for big business and the Mexican government, 
which is bad for America and working Americans. "Washington is a 
political bazaar where foreign interests can buy virtually 
everything they need to alter the actions of the U.S. government 
to suit their needs," writes Perot. He goes to great lengths to 
reveal the conspirators, the numerous lobbyists who are paid by 
Mexico to promote NAFTA and the big business lobbies working for 
NAFTA‘'s passage. There is no doubt that these groups are 
actively at work, but it is quite a leap to assert that it is 
they who are calling the shots on NAFTA. 


Similarly, the opposition of many unions and more generally 
of workers, particularly those whose interests will likely be 
served by the agreement, is best understood in terms of symbolic 
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politics. A group from a prominent U.S. union met recently with 
a U.S. Senator to talk about NAFTA. The union spokesman began by 
saying that the defeat of NAFTA was his union's #1 priority. 
"Senator, NAFTA is killing us." He went on to describe the 
decline in jobs in his industry over the years, how he was afraid 
of losing his pension, about his fears for his children's future. 
There was real passion in his voice. The Senator attempted to 
argue that logically NAFTA couldn’t be killing them since it is 
not yet in place, but his attempts to unpack the effects of NAFTA 
from the fears that had become associated with it were 
unsuccessful. To these union members, NAFTA was not a complex 
agreement with complex with subtle and hard to project 
implications whose real impact on their lives would most likely 
be minimal, NAFTA was a symbol for loss of control over their 
economic future and for betrayal by their government. 


Similarly, for many grassroots environmentalists, NAFTA has 
come to symbolize the excesses of big business: toxics dumped in 
the night, children with brain damage, and the destruction of the 
natural environment. They are not calculating the marginal 
effects of NAFTA and its side agreements on the environment. No 
amount of argument that the very real problems of the border, for 
example, not only predate NAFTA but are themselves artifacts of 
an arrangement (the maquiladora program) which NAFTA will end, 
can carry the day. 


Proponents of NAFTA have struggled to find stories and 
symbols as compelling as those used by opponents. In the final 
stages of the fast track fight of 1991, President Bush was 
somewhat successful in framing the story as one of “free trade" 
versus "protectionism," and of portraying the opponents as 
special interests or, just possibly, racists. But in 1993, to 
date, proponents have tended to rely much more on analytic 
arguments or simple assertions of the benefits conveyed by NAFTA. 
They have failed to tell a compelling story in which NAFTA is the 
hero and not the villain. Since the messengers themselves are 
the suspects in the conspiracy story, however, their arguments 
have largely fallen on deaf ears. 


Symbolic politics can help explain the extraordinary 
mobilization despite the logic of collective action, the fact 
that groups appear to be ignoring their self-interest, and the 
passion with which many opponents approach NAFTA. If one 
believes that NAFTA is a conspiracy of foreign lobbyists, big 
business, and Washington insiders to steal jobs from Americans, 
to destroy the environment, and to enrich themselves, then 
opposition isn't a matter of weighing costs against benefits, it 
is a moral imperative. Opposition to NAFTA because more than a 
position taken, it is the heroic thing to do. 


Seeing NAFTA in these terms leads one to be considerably 
less sanguine about its prospects. To date, opponents of the 
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agreement have been much more successful in telling their story 
than have proponents. The positioning of the Clinton campaign-- 
the Bush NAFTA is flawed and must be fixed with supplementary 
agreements--was a good tactic for the campaign for President but 
not for the campaign for NAFTA. It not only fed into the 
opposition story, it also created a vacuum into which opponents 
were quick to rush. Clinton could not declare victory and tell 
the tale until the side negotiations were completed. His 
opponents were under no such handicap. Now, the challenge is to 
try to undo the damage, to reframe the debate in such a way that 
NAFTA becomes the hero of the story, or less grandly, the 
solution to some problem. 


Interestingly, symbolic politics suggests that the implicit 
prescription of the prior models for dealing with opposition 
groups, i.e. buying them off, may be actually be 
counterproductive. Buying the support of moderate 
environmentalists or labor advocates with side agreements, 
cleanup funds, and adjustment programs runs the risk of 
confirming the negative story about NAFTA, and may end up 
tainting the recipients of the benefits. 


Uses and Limits of the Model 


Symbolic politics seems to be useful for expiaining some of 
the puzzles raised by the earlier models. It helps explain the 
lack of congruity between interests and positions, the level of 
political mobilization, and the passion with which NAFTA is 
opposed. It helps explain why NAFTA is in such political 
trouble. Nonetheless, their are clearly limits to its usefulness 
and its application. 


First, both because the theory of symbolic politics remains 
somewhat undeveloped and because it is inherently harder to 
specify a symbolic politics model, it is a much harder tool to 
use for prediction. Further development of these models may 
improve matters somewhat, but use of symbolic politics constructs 
seems likely to remain as much an art as a science. This 
approach to politics, therefore, will inevitably be less tidy, 
its predictions less robust, and its findings less verifiable. 


Second, the model is not always necessary. Many phenomena 
are quite adequately accounted for by rational choice models, and 
for that matter by other approaches (organizational behavior and 
bounded rationality, for example) not addressed in this paper. 

In particular, it is important to distinguish between 
circumstances in which symbols are essentially efficient 
shorthand for more sophisticated analysis, and circumstances in 
which the symbols have an independent force. 


CONCLUSION 
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To understand NAFTA, one is forced, inevitably, to 
understand the relationship between international negotiation and 
domestic politics. At minimum, domestic politics defines the 
domain of the possible in the international arena. The 
bargaining space within which international negotiators operate, 
the issues on the table and the constraints bounding the possible 
solution of those interests are artifacts of domestic bargaining 
among powerful domestic factions, interest groups, institutions, 
and public opinion at large. These contours can be explained 
partially by the ability of groups who stand to lose from 
international agreement to insist on compensation or to block 
agreement. Other phenomena, in particular the linkage of new 
issues and players during the course of negotiations, require a 
less reactive and more opportunistic notion of political 
motivation. 


Neither these approaches based on rational calculations 
about the substantive effects of policy choices on interests can 
fully account for the politics of NAFTA, however. The pattern of 
support and opposition, the ability of so many groups to overcome 
the difficulties of organizing collective: action, and the 
extraordinary level of passion attached to an agreement whose 
substantive effects are not large require another model of 
political motivation, one based on the operation of symbolic 
politics. 


To explain an event as complex as NAFTA, to predict its 
likely outcome, and most importantly for the actors involved, to 
provide useful prescription, it is necessary to employ a variety 
of analytical lenses. None of the three approaches sketched in 
this paper are "right," none "wrong." All have their uses and 
limits. The task is develop the facility and judgement to use 
them appropriately. 
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During the 1992 presidential election, candidate George Bush made a number of promises 
about where, and under what circumstances, he would allocate defense contract dollars' . In October, 
Vice President Dan Quayle traveled to Philadelphia PA and announced that the Bush Administration 
had decided to support the V-22 Osprey aircraft, a tilt-rotor plane that the President had been trying 
to cancel since 1989 (Schmitt 1992a). In St. Louis Missouri, President Bush announced approval of a 
sale of $9 billion worth of F-15s to Saudi Arabia (Rosenthal 1992), which led to a proposed sale of 
AH-64 Apache and UH-60 Blackhawk helicopters to Israel (Tolchin 1992). In a September 
appearance in Fort Worth TX, the President promised to lift a decade-old ban on advanced arms 
sales to Taiwan, which would lead to a $5.8 billion order for F-16 fighters (Sutherland 1992). All 
of these awards were announced in front of people employed by the relevant contractors: the V-22 is 
built by Boeing and Bell in Philadelphia; the F-15 by McDonnell-Douglas in St. Louis, the F-16 by 
General Dynamics in Ft. Worth. Another key feature is that all three of the affected states were 
considered competitive "must wins" for Bush if he were to be re-elected, and all had been hurt by 
defense cutbacks and proposed base closures. The F-15 and F-16 deals alone would preserve an 
estimated 7,000 jobs in St. Louis, 3,000 in Ft. Worth (Schmitt 1992b), and several thousand more 
jobs at subcontractors in California, Connecticut, and Florida (Sims 1992).? Nobody doubted that the 
announcements were timed to maximize the electoral impact: one Department of Defense official 
admitted that “the timing of [both the F-15 and F-16] decisions owed much to the U.S. campaign 
season" (Diehl and Von Drehle 1992). 

How widespread is this activity? Were these contract awards and policy shifts representative 
of a systematic acceleration of contracting activity immediately before elections, or were they one- 
time publicity stunts? The purpose of this paper is to answer this question by exploring in more detail 
the finding that Department of Defense contract activity accelerates in the two months immediately 
preceding presidential elections (Mayer 1991, chapter 5). It takes advantage of recently available data 
that allows tracking of contract award levels, by month, for individual states, and allows for a richer 
set of hypotheses. Using data from October 1985 to September 1993, I test for contract accelerations 
during the 1988 presidential cycle and the 1992 primary season. The main advantage of the new 
data is that it allows a comparison of different models of the political business cycle, and a more 
precise identification of the amount of discretion that presidents and employees of the executive 


' In writing this paper, I benefitted from the comments and insight of David Canon, Barry 
Rundquist, and Charles Franklin. Keith Couch, Laura Olson, and Steve Yonish provided valuable 
research support. 


? These activities are seen in other elections as well. In one famous case, during the 1980 
campaign Vice President Mondale was aboard an aircraft carrier that sailed into Philadelphia for an 
overhaul at the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard. Chronicles of the election made much of the fact that 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, which would benefit from the $500 million contract, were 
important swing states. The Philadelphia Naval Shipyards competitor for the contract was in 
Virginia, which was a solid Reagan supporter (Rosenstone 1983, 91). In 1984, the Department o 
Defense began a sustained public relations effort during the presidential campaign to shore up 
support for defense spending and defuse criticism of the spare parts scandals that erupted during 
Summer 1983. The plan, which started with a speech by Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger on 
September 18, 1984, included news briefings, speeches, and other appearances by administration and 
military officials. The final event in the blitz was another speech by Weinberger three days before 
the presidential election (Biddle 1984) 
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branch have. Are the F-15, F-16, and V-22 stories aberrations, or are they part of a broader pattern 
of systematic acceleration? 

The previous analysis of contract accelerations had three main limitations. First, it used 
national contract totals, which meant that it was not possible to look for patterns in particular states. 
Second, there was no way to look for patterns of acceleration beyond total dollar amounts to see if, 
for example, contract cancellations or the number of contract awards changed in response to election 
campaigns. Third, findings for the post-1976 period were weaker than for the previous period, 
because the switch to an October-September fiscal year contaminated the election-year effect. 
Contract awards are now much higher in the last month of every fiscal year (September) in both 
election and non-election years, making it harder to isolate the independent effect of elections. The 
large number of data points from a state-by-state study permits more sensitive tests. The analysis 
makes use of data collected by the Federal Procurement Data Center on all contract actions over 
$25,000 (and a large number of smaller awards as well).* The results, and the extent of the data, 
allow for comprehensive analysis of the degree to which political officials manipulate an important 
policy tool directly under their control. 

While the results here are preliminary, because the analysis so far included only the 1988 
general election and the 1988 and 1992 primary seasons‘, the evidence suggests that both general and 
primary elections help determine the timing of contract activity. In 1988, contract awards rose in 
states that held primary elections, and also in October, indicating a clear electoral effect. The pattern 
of contract deobligations was even clearer: deobligations dropped sharply, often by nearly one third, 
in September and October of 1988. DoD clearly holds off cancelling contracts and taking money 
back until well after the election. 

On the other hand, other results indicate that these positive findings must be interpreted 
cautiously. There is no evidence that the number of large contract awards increases during election 
years, and the fiscal-year-end effect continues to reduce the significance of the electoral accelerations. 
It is not at all clear that voters notice these accelerations (in 1992, for example, President Bush lost 
Pennsylvania, California, and Missouri, states which would have benefitted from the contract awards 
announced during the campaign). The macroeconomic effects remain marginal even in the largest 
states: Ultimately, the data point to the conclusion that defense contracts are used, at the margins, for 
electoral purposes. What is unclear is the degree to which the cycles are driven by politicians’ 
desires for re-election, or by bureaucrats desire to protect their own interests. 

These findings allow us to place some key assumptions and results of the political-business 
cycle theory in context. In a policy domain over which politicians and bureaucrats have great 
discretion,* which has immediate economic effects, and which is highly visible, cycles occur in the 
predicted fashion, yet they are far from universal. How representative is this for other policy areas 
which are less amenable to tinkering? Future work on political-business cycles would do well to 
focus on specific instruments, rather than on aggregate economic outcomes (a point made by 
Weatherford [1988]) and set out in detail how policy makers can actually carry out their desires to 


* See Appendix A for more information about the data. 


“ Data on the 1984 and 1992 elections will be included in the future. 


* | have argued elsewhere that few instruments of any macroeconomic consequence match 
contracting activity in its controllability or speed of impact, especially as reflected in the timing (as 
opposed to the location) of individual awards (Mayer 1991, 183-191). 


tinker with the economy. It makes little sense to examine the relationship between unemployment 
and elections if, it turns out, policymakers have little short run control. The key question that any 
study of electoral studies must therefore address is, what influence do incumbents realistically have on 
the policy tools that can generate economic effects? The analysis here focused on a direct instrument 
over which decision makers have great control, and found strong evidence of marginal effects. This 
establishes that the motivation to create electoral cycles surely exists. Yet the ability to create such 
cycles is another question altogether. Given the number of institutions involved in broad 
macroeconomic policy, the diversity of interests, and the complexity of the policy making process, it 
is hard to see how any one individual or group — even the president — could consistently affect 
interest rates, unemployment, or inflation. Research on the political-business cycle would therefore 
benefit from a shift in emphasis on the broadest policies and outcomes to a more focused effort to 
identify those tools that are under direct political control. 


Political-Business Cycles in Practice and Theory 

Theoretical and empirical work on political-business cycles has reached what can be called the 
second generation. Following Nordhaus (1975) and Tufte (1978), scholars have continued to refine 
ideas about how political and economic factors interrelate, particularly with regards to elections and 
policymaking. The basic motivation of incumbents — the desire to tinker with macroeconomic policy 
to insure an election win -- remains constant, but scholars have used more discerning tools to uncover 
the nature of the tinkering itself. In a recent survey, Nordhaus classified PBC research along two 
dimensions: the degree to which voters act "rationally" in evaluating the promises of political 
candidates or parties, and the degree to which parties are opportunistic in their willingness to choose 
policies to maximize their chances of getting elected (1989, 2-3). Suzuki (1992) found that voter 
expectations about economic outcomes vary coincidentally with elections, with voters more likely to 
expect lower unemployment and inflation, and also show more consumer confidence, during election 
years. Alesina and Tabellini (1989), and Alesina et al (1993) have extended work on political 
business cycles into more general models of the U.S. economy. 

Criticism persists on the question of how much control policy makers actually have over the 
macroeconomic tools that could create electoral cycles. Recent work has called into question some 
key aspects of the political-business cycle framework: the focus on economic outcomes as the 
dependent variable, the depiction of the policy process as one controlled by a unitary rational actor, 
and difficulties explaining how policymakers actually implement decisions to tinker with the economy 
(Weatherford 1988). In a review of the literature, Weatherford argued that most theoretical work is 
notable in that “the ability to model outcomes has advanced far beyond our ability to explain process 
(1988, 113; emphasis in original). 

With the exception of the Federal Reserve, the election year behavior of which is summarized 
below, the assumption that any one institution or actor in government has enough control over 
economic policy to induce electoral cycles is simply unrealistic. Indeed, it is not presidents, per se, 
who implement economic policy as a unitary actor, nor is it even sensible to suggest that presidents 
make economic policy this way. There are far too many actors involved in the process who may 
have divergent interests from the president to support this view. In one simple and common case -- 
divided government -- the majority party in Congress and the President have opposite goals: the 
president would benefit from an economic expansion during the election year, but Congress has an 
incentive to block any such effort to create a more favorable environment for the challenger. 
Moreover, the policies that political actors have access to may have only a tenuous link to the 
outcomes (lower inflation and unemployment, higher economic growth) that can sway votes. 

Models of electoral cycles in economic policy should be held to a threshold that requires an 
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explanation of how the incumbents can actually control the relevant policy tools, who controls the 
levers themselves, and how decisions are implemented.. This model of political-economic behavior 
moves away from the unitary rational actor postulate of government activity so common in the 
political-business cycle literature. I employ a more realistic conceptual model of the acceleration 
process that explicitly identifies the relevant actors and offers an explanation of how the manipulation 
occurs: in doing so I focus on the actual sequence of events that leads to the observed result, 
extending the theoretical reach of current work. 

Timing strategies are a good place to look for electoral effects, because they are common in 
other policy areas. Studies of defense spending in Israel show a robust pattern of election year 
acceleration (Mintz 1988). Russett and Barzilai (1992) found evidence that the Arab military activity 
against Israel was timed to avoid coincidence with Israeli elections, because it was at these times that 
a forceful retaliatory strike was most likely (since incumbent governments needed to portray an image 
of toughness during campaigns). Nincic (1990) argued that U.S.-Soviet relations have followed a 
predictable pattern based on the electoral cycle, with relations worsening in the 4th year of the 
presidential term. Though there is little evidence that the Federal Reserve responds to political 
pressure to lower interest rates in election years (Beck 1987; see Grier 1989, and Williams 1990, for 
contrasting views), Nordhaus found that since 1914 “the discount rate has never been changed in the 
month before a presidential election. The data clearly indicate a tendency to postpone discount rate 
changes -- both up and down - until after the election." (Nordhaus 1989, 47). It may well be that 
contract cancellations and accelerations will follow the same pattern, as Defense officials seek to 
avoid annoying their benefactors at a crucial time. 


Theoretical Assumptions of the Timing Model 

The hypothesis of the electoral-contracting cycle is simply that the timing of contract awards 
is manipulated — either accelerated or slowed -— so that the awards coincide with presidential 
elections. The assumptions behind this model are straightforward and relatively weak, and support 
the argument that contracts are a prime candidate for electoral manipulation. The most important 
advantage of focusing on contract accelerations as an analytical concept is that they do not require 
decision makers to think about tradeoffs, as they would in the classic pre-election expansion- post- 
election contraction political-business cycle; macroeconomic outcomes are the same with or without 
contract accelerations. This contrasts with formal approaches such as Nordhaus (1989) or Alesina and 
Tabellini (1990), which require parties and candidates to balance long-run forces (inflation) against 
short-term advantages (expansion). The driving factor is incumbents’ desire to create an immediate 
and short-term benefit. A focus on contract accelerations permits a more realistic characterization of 
the motivations and capabilities of political actors. Because of the ease with which contracts can be 
held up or accelerated, contract cycles thus serve as a critical test of the theory: if cycles exist here, 
then they may well exist elsewhere; but if they do not -- if politicians do not tinker with the tool most 
directly under their control -- then scholars must consider what this means for other policy tools much 
less susceptible to election year . experimenting. 

I make the following four assumptions about the behavior of voters and politicians in this 
model. First, timing strategies do not require any overall increase in defense spending or contract 
awards. They are simply a technique for maximizing the political advantages of existing contracts by 
timing awards to coincide with elections. This relatively weak assumption frees me from making any 
large claims about overall goals of economic policy, and I can move away from the familiar 
constraint of expansion-inflation tradeoffs. A decision to speed up a contract award by a few months 
does not require any balancing decision later on to counteract the consequences of the original 
decision (unlike the need to check inflation after a period of economic growth). 

Second, because policy makers are freed from the need to make resource trade-offs, 
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acceleration strategies are either low-cost or cost free. Policy makers may incur some costs if they 
make foreign policy decisions for electoral purposes, which may have been the motivation for the F- 
15 and F-16 decisions during the 1992 campaign, but the main costs are the time and effort involved 
for government employees, which might distract them from other work and the a risk that widespread 
accelerations could alienate undecided voters who might penalize the incumbent for a cynical attempt 
to manipulate the electorate. Incumbents have more freedom to implement timing strategies, 
because they are relieved of the responsibility to make tradeoffs between the goals of economic 
stability and getting reelected. 

Third, voters are assumed to be “weakly” myopic. Since contract accelerations produce no 
net economic benefit, their is no payoff in preferring an incumbent who creates such cycles, and 
rational voters will not change their voting behavior. In order for cycles to work, therefore, it is 
necessary to assume that voters do not incorporate all available evidence into their decision-making. 
This assumption about voters is consistent with Nordhaus’ conclusion that voters are not ultrarational 
(1989, 38).° Focusing on contract accelerations makes this assumption less central in any case. 
Because contract cycle strategies are low cost, there is little risk in trying, and incumbents may 
attempt to implement them even when faced with evidence that they do not work. And even if most 
voters are ultrarational, timing strategies might still attract the myopic voters. 

Moreover, contract accelerations can be useful to presidents beyond simply their economic 
impact, which renders voter rationality or myopia is even less relevant. Presidents might focus on 
contract awards as part of an effort to raise the salience of defense issues in the electorate: 
coordinating a campaign appearance with a large contract award gives the incumbent an opportunity 
to highlight his support for defense spending and distinguish himself from his opponent. Here, we 
can view contract awards in the context of broad campaign strategy: not so much as an economic tool 
but rather a way of marshalling the government apparatus to highlight issue positions (for an example 
of press coverage of this phenomenon during the 1992 election, see Healy [1992]; for 1988, Toweil 
[1988]; Morrison [1988]). Bush’s 1992 campaign announcements were surely motivated by not only 
the desire to create economic stimulus, but also by the desire to raise questions about Clinton’s 
commitment to national defense; apart from the issue of Clinton’s draft status, most stock analysts 
were predicting that a Clinton win would be bad for defense companies (Power 1992). This fits with 
the earlier finding that electoral accelerations prior to 1976 were most valuable in the context of credit 
claiming, rather than as a means of macroeconomic stimulation (Mayer 1991, 198-201). Particularly 
at the congressional level, where recent work has called into question the connection between 
macroeconomic conditions and the congressional vote (Erikson, 1990a), credit claiming considerations 
may outweigh economic ones.’ 

Fourth, again because timing strategies produce no net economic benefit, they do require that 
parties are at least partially opportunistic, in that they will attempt to engage in campaign strategies 
solely to increase their chances of winning. Though the degree to which parties are sufficiently 


© Nordhaus notes that the existence of a honeymoon of presidential popularity at the start of a 
president’s first term “is a decisive violation of ultrarationality. . . to paraphrase Samuel Johnson, 
postelection euphoria, like marriage, is the triumph of hope over experience" (1989, 33). 


7Note, however, that Erikson’s finding is not universally accepted. See Jacobson (1990) for a 
response, and Erikson (1990b) for a rejoinder. 
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opportunistic with regard to policy choices is open to question’*, there is little doubt that as a matter of 
campaign strategies party opportunism is nearly unbounded: a string of political scientists and popular 
analysts has argued forcefully that parties adopt divisive campaign strategies to win elections, even 
though those efforts in the long run serve to fracture governing coalitions (Dionne 1990) . In a clear 
example of this irrational opportunistic behavior, presidential candidates often adopt divisive strategies 
during the primary cycle in order to win the party’s nomination, even though that increases the 
chances that their party will lose the general election (Kenney and Rice 1987). If contracting 
accelerations and timing phenomena are campaign strategies rather than policy strategies — a 
reasonable inference - they are more likely to occur. 


Implementing Timing Strategies: Who, Wh d Where? 

What sorts of behavior does contract acceleration require? Near all contracting 
decisions, both in the awarding and administration of contracts, are made within the individual 
military services and subunits of the Department of Defense. Bureaucrats, not White House officials, 
actually carry out contracting activities, and White House involvement is generally rare (though it 
does occur). Thus, the premise that policymakers generate and implement election year cycles 
requires modification. Bureaucrats would be responsible for carrying out such strategies, so the 
premise is that bureaucratic officials will adjust the timing of their activities to create political 
advantages for incumbent political actors. The ability to speed up or slow down contracting activity 
has been well established, and is most noticeable in the annual rush to spend money in the final month 
of the fiscal year (Mayer 1991, 188-191). Contracting agencies clearly have the opportunity, but do 
they have the motive? 

The motivation of bureaucrats to implement timing strategies requires that they see a potential 
benefit to their organization in doing so. There are a few ways an acceleration process could work. 
Consider first the question of who issues the order (either formally or informally). It could be that 
contracting officials feel external pressure to expedite procedures during an election campaign so that 
the awards are made at an opportune time, but there must be a source for that pressure. Civil 
service protection makes it difficult to fire employees for partisan reasons, and explicit pressures to 
accelerate contract awards might prove disastrous if they became public during a campaign. 
However, bureaucrats may well see that their agency could benefit by creating a contract acceleration. 
For the presidency, the benefit would be enhancing the reelection prospects of a president who favors 
high defense spending. Here, the 1984, 1988, and 1992 elections offered a clear contrast between the 
candidates, with the Republican incumbents more supportive of high defense budgets than the 
Democratic challenger. We might assume, then, that both civilian and military contracting personnel 
would prefer that the incumbent win. There is thus a motive to support, even if only quietly, the 
incumbent by speeding up contract awards to create favorable impressions among voters. Such 
Strategic activity is well covered in the literature on administrative behavior (Anagnoson 1989). 

For congressional pressure, the motive is similar. Here, bureaucrats know that individual 
members of congress, especially those on the relevant authorization and appropriations committees 
hold great sway over defense budget requests. Agency personnel clearly have an interest in 
maintaining good relations with important legislators, and contract accelerations may be an 
inexpensive way of fulfilling that goal. Moreover, personnel also have an interest in assisting pro- 


* Alesina and Rosenthal (1989) found little evidence of such behavior, and some theoretical 
models produce satisfactory results with the assumption that the parties’ policy preferences are 
ideologically consistent; see Alesina, Londregan and Rosenthal (1993). 
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defense legislators in particular, so it might be the case that hawkish members are more likely to 
benefit from such activities. 

In both cases, it is possible that agency personnel might anticipate the needs of presidents and 
legislators, and create accelerations as a routine matter even in the absence of pressure or informal 
requests. It might be simply a smart strategy designed to foster good relations with political 
authorities. This would be in line with Niskanen’s (1975) theory of risk averse bureaucrats, which 
has been supported by some empirical studies (Gist and Hill 1984; Anagnoson 1980, 1982; Arnold 
1979). 

This paper focuses on the presidency-centered model of electoral accelerations as part of a 
broader effort to more fully understand the phenomena of contract accelerations; a second thrust of 
this research deals with the congressional effect. An obvious empirical question that needs to be 
addressed, should robust evidence emerge that cycles exist, is whether or not they actually aid 
incumbents in their campaigns (an analogue to Feldman and Jondrow 1984). 


Data and Model Estimation 

The data set used to test this model of presidential political-economic cycles is a monthly 
time series of DoD contract awards for the 50 states, from October 1985 to September 1992, stacked 
to form a pooled time series set. The total value of contract awards in the database was 
$1,002,292,368 (in 1993 dollars). Analyses of pooled cross-sectional time series data are among the 
most difficult that political scientists face, as they present a spectrum of data problems 
(heteroskedasticity, spatial and temporal autocorrelation), any one of which can compromise the 
results. Fortunately, the large size of the data set (SO states with 84 time points per state, or 4200 
data points) means that even inefficient specifications will produce adequate results. In addition, 
the data set is well-behaved, and only one correction was necessary to insure that ordinary least- 
squares was the appropriate technique: as noted in Appendix C, the 50-state data set had to be broken 
into quintiles of ten states each, based on the total amount of contracts awarded in each state. 
Appendix A provides details on the data collection process. 

The analysis used four different dependent variables: the total dollar value of contract awards 
in each state between October 1985 and September 1992; the total value of deobligations -— instances 
where the government cancelled or reduced the value of a contract -- in each month; and the number 
of contract awards in each month over $100,000 and $1 million, respectively. The separate 
dependent variables test for the different forms timing strategies can take. The total awards variable 
tests for an overall acceleration in contract activity, which would represent the highest level of 
politicization. The data on the number of larger awards tests for accelerations of larger contracts, 
and incorporates recent arguments that the number of awards can be as important as their value 
(Rundquist et al., 1993; Stein and Bickers 1992). Finally, the deobligation variable takes into 
account the government’s ability to take money back as well as to award it. Throughout the contract 
administration process, the government can alter contract requirements, lower purchase quantities, 
exercise various options which lower the total contract value, or even cancel contracts altogether. It 
is reasonable enough to expect that if contract agencies can change the timing of awards, they might 
try to avoid taking the unpleasant step of deobligating money around elections. 


All of these variables are based on prime contract award data, the use of which as an 
indicator of the economic impact of defense spending has been criticized on a number of grounds. 
The most significant problem is the fact that 50% or more of large prime contracts are said to be 
subcontracted to other firms. The distribution of prime contracts, then, may not accurately reflect the 
distribution of the final economic effects. However, the subcontracting problems are mitigated by 
several factors. First, evidence suggests that the overall distribution of subcontractors roughly 
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parallels that of prime contractors (with a few exceptions, notably in the rust belt states of the 
industrial northeast). Second, the database used includes a substantial number of contract awards for 
government furnished equipment which DoD purchased directly from subcontractors and in turn 
supplies to the prime (see appendix A for a description of these data for the F-15 fighter aircraft and 
AH-64A attack helicopter programs). These GFE contracts are normally lumped together and 
considered part of the subcontract portion of the major prime contract, so their presence in the data 
reduces the dollar amount of the excluded subcontract activity. Third, the credit claiming advantages 
of a prime contract are not reduced by the fact that much of the work will not be performed by the 
prime contractor; this is especially important since it is possible that subcontractors pay attention to 
prime contract awards, and the local political officials respond accordingly. More details can be 
found in the appendix. 

The underlying model is simple. I assume that contract awards in a given month are a 
function of a base level of contract awards, with variation from month to month in seasonal and 
predictable patterns. This system will feel external shocks, the most important of which for my 
purposes are shocks imposed by the political process. In general, why I am looking for is evidence 
that the seasonal variation of contract awards during election years is different than it is for non 
election years, with bunching of awards around elections (both general and primary). Since contract 
awards have almost immediate economic effects (Greenberg 1967; Maw 1970), any heaping should 
occur shortly before the election. _I test for accelerations in September, October, and November of 
election years. I also include variables that test for accelerations in states holding primary elections 
for Republican candidates. 

The regression model uses a number of control variables to establish a baseline against which 
electoral accelerations will be measured; the complete set of variables is described in appendix B. 
The most important is the lagged value of contracting activity in each state. Rather than use a set of 
distinct lags which would capture most of the annual and seasonal variation (say, lags of 1,3,6,9,and 
12 months), I use a rougher measure: the average monthly level of contract awards for each state in 
the previous fiscal year. I do this in order to reduce the problem of autocorrelation. It is likely that 
the error term in month t would be correlated with closely lagged values of the dependent variable. 
This introduces potentially serious bias. By using the previous year’s monthly average, I reduce the 
chance of such correlation. Moreover, this control variable reduces the need to estimate a separate 
intercept term for each unit in the analysis, in effect becoming transforming the equation into the 
rough equivalent of the Least Squares Dummy Variable model. The coefficient estimates were 
derived using OLS. 


Results and Discussion 

The results of estimating the basic model over the pooled data set for total contract awards for 
three sets of states — 1988 battleground states, and first and second quintile states, is shown in table 
1.° As expected, contract awards during the last month of the fiscal year are significantly higher 
than for any other month; clearly, “use it or lose it" is still a powerful force in government budgeting 
and spending. There is some evidence of timing strategies during the 1988 primaries, as contract 
awards were higher in the month before battleground states held their primary elections. For 2d 
quintile states in 1992, the primary effect is similar. For each group of states, contract awards 
dropped sharply in November of non-election years, while awards rose in November 1988 for Ist 


® Only variables of interest that approach statistical significance are shown, in order to enhance 
the clarity of the tables; the complete regression model used all of the relevant independent variables, 
and none was excluded simply because it failed to show a statistically significant effect. 
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quintile states. The drop in November contract activity during off years must be interpreted with 
great caution.. In comparison with the result that November 1988 contract awards showed little 
change, this suggests that activity in the election year at least avoided a sharp drop common to 1987 
and 1989. This is at best extremely weak evidence of an electoral effect. 

Stronger evidence of electoral cycles emerges from the analysis of deobligations. As table 2 
shows, deobligations are significantly lower in October of election years, and though deobligations 
increase every September, the increase is smaller during election years. Though deobligations 
decreased in the month of 1992 battleground primaries, they increased dramatically in the previous 
month. 

No electoral effects emerged from the analysis of the number of contract awards; the number 
of large contract awards, in fact, dropped in October and November of election years, and there was 
no increase around any primary elections. 

In tables 3 and 4 I transformed the regression results, which trafficked in logarithms, into 
more readabie data on how the overall level of contract activity changed in response to the election 
cycle. The numbers in the table 3 show the percentage change in monthly contract awards and 
deobligations in the various election-relevant months (the left hand column), from the average 
monthly level in the previous year. In a few cases the electoral effects are stark: I estimate that 
contract awards to battleground states increased 40% in the month before the 1988 primary elections; 
the increase was 71% in the month before the 1992 primary for 2d quintile states. In all three 
groups, contract awards were up to one-third less in November of non-election years. The results for 
deobligations show again how in October of election years deobligating activity slows by more than 
50%. In table 4, these percentages are transformed into the actual estimated average dollar change 
in contract awards and deobligations. In a few cases the increases are noticeable: in battleground 
states, contract awards jumped $253 million in the month before primaries; the comparable figure for 
2d quintile states in 1992 was $162 million. The October drop in deobligations, unfortunately, 
assumes less grand proportions when expressed in absolute terms: in battleground and 1st quintile 
states, deobligations dropped by approximately $20 million in October 1988, and by less than $6 
million in 2d quintile states. The drop that occurred before battleground primaries in 1992 ($16.6 
million) is more than erased by the $40 million increase the month of the primary itself. 
Deobligations increase more during September of election years than during the same month in non- 
election years, the reverse of what was expected. 

The analysis produces a mixed picture: though some electoral activity appears to take place, 
similar patterns emerge during non-election periods as well, and in some cases the effects are in the 
wrong direction. 

How should these results be interpreted? It is hard to make a case that timing strategies are a 
common feature of the political landscape, as they did not emerge with much regularity. Moreover, 
the economic effects of the accelerations are small. While estimates of the number of jobs produced 
by a given amount of spending are imprecise, in 1981 the Congressional Budget Office calculated that 
each $1 billion of spending creates approximately 21,000 direct jobs (CBO 1983, 43); according to 
this figure it would take $1.4 billion in 1993 to achieve the same effect after adjusting for inflation. 
Thus, the $253 million acceleration before the 1988 primaries would produce less than 3,800 jobs per 
state, or a total of about 34,000 jobs in all battleground states. In 1988 there were a total of 3.52 
million unemployed in these states (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1990, 399-401). Even if we make the 
questionable assumption that all of the 34,000 contract jobs were new, they would have reduced the 
total pool of unemployed by less than 1%, and had an even smaller impact on the overall 
unemployment rate -- .05%. For deobligations, the effects are smaller still: the October reduction in 
activity would, under the optimistic assumption that jobs would be lost immediately, mean that a total 
of 2700 jobs were saved in all battleground states (or 300 per state), and 3000 in the top ten states 
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(again, 300 jobs per state). The September acceleration in overall contracting activity would have 
slightly larger effects (about 5700 jobs per battleground or Ist quintile state), but even this effect 
would likely be swamped by broader economic forces. 

This points strongly to the conclusion that contracting accelerations can hardly be intended to 
create macroeconomic expansion, and reinforces the finding that the main advantage to contract 
accelerations is credit claiming. Especially during a period of rapidly shrinking defense budgets, 
presidents may use the opportunity presented by a carefully timed contract award to strengthen their 
image as a supporter of national defense. 

Despite the small scale of electoral timing of contract awards, the results here confirm the 
expectation that, at least at the margins, contracts are manipulated to provide some electoral 
advantages. The slowdown in deobligations is a clear indication that contracting officials wait until 
after the election to resume the normal patterns of contract cancellations. The agencies responsible 
for awarding contracts have an eye on the political calendar, though there are limits to either their 
willingness or ability to politicize the timing of awards. Another possibility -- that election cycles are 
driven not by the presidential calendar, but by congressional elections -- will be investigated as part of 
a separate research project. 

The findings here also pose a dilemma for research on political business cycles: in an area 
where policymakers should have had an ability to generate political effects, the outcomes were only 
marginally related to the election cycle (though the link was sometimes clear). It is difficult to see, 
therefore, how policymakers could use other tools -- over which they have much less unfettered 
control — to generate electoral cycles in macroeconomic indicators. Though incumbent presidents 
will take the opportunity to claim credit for any positive economic signs in the midst of a campaign, 
their ability to do so is less a function of actually being responsible than of being in the right place at 
the right time. 
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Table 2 
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Table 3 
Effect of Elections on Contract Awards 


Percentage Change in Monthly Contract Awards 
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Table 4 
Effect of Elections on Contract Awards 


Dollar ae in Monthly Contract Awards 
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Appendix A: A note on Data Sources 


FPDC Data 

The complete database for this study consists of government records of all contract awards 
from fiscal year 1985 through the end quarter of fiscal year 1992. The Federal Procurement Data 
Center (FPDC), established by Congress in 1978, has collected data on individual contract awards for 
all federal agencies since fiscal year 1979; the threshold level has been $25,000 since fiscal 1983, 
though a significant number of awards are included that fall well below this level. Each record 
contains information on the contractor, contract type, date of award, amount, type of product or 
service, and other data. The important elements of the data for the present study include information 
on the location of the place of performance (where the work was actually done). 

Contract actions over $25,000 comprise only a fraction of the total number of contract 
awards, but they constitute nearly all of the total dollars awarded. For fiscal year 1992 activities of 
the Department of Defense, these awards made up only 2.2% of the total awards — 265,592 out of 
12,116,654 — but 89% of the total dollars — $120.4 billion out of $135.2 billion (General Services 
Administration 1993, 2-3). The excluded amounts are small contract actions for which only 
summary data are provided to the FPDC. 

The FPDC data, which is made available in undigested format on tape, was transferred to 
CD-ROM format by Eagle Eye Software, a private firm located in Fairfax, Virginia. 

The database is huge: from fy 85 to the 2d quarter of fy 93, the Department of Defense 
recorded over 1.5 million contract actions to firms in the U.S., totalling over $1.2 trillion. The 
analysis excludes certain classified contracts, for which no location or contractor is recorded. All 
deobligations, or actions which reversed previously obligated amounts, were subtracted from the total 
yielding a net contracting amount. 


Subcontracting 

Questions persist about the validity of using prime contract data as a proxy for the actual 
economic impact of a weapons program, since a substantial part of a complex prime contract is 
subcontracted to other firms; tens of thousands of companies may do work on large programs. 
Government contract data consists only of contracts between the government and private firms; 
subcontracts between the prime contractor and another private firm are altogether absent. While hard 
data on subcontracting are scarce, a few studies have found that the distribution of subcontracts can 
be quite different than the distribution of prime contracts (Rees 1991; Weidenbaum 1966; Clayton 
1967). Some scholars urge caution in interpreting any study that relies solely on prime contract data 
(Rundquist et al., 1993). 

Three factors suggest that the problem with subcontracting may be overstated, however. 
First, Malecki has challenged the conclusion that prime contract and subcontract distributions are 
significantly different. He found, for example, that because of vertical integration by prime 
contractors, prime contractors may subcontract out less than 20% of the work on a large program, 
with most of the major subcontracts awarded to large defense firms - i.e., other prime contractors 
(1984, 39). He also argues that subcontractors, especially those capable of advanced work, tend to be 
located in the same areas as prime contractors, as both subcontractors and prime contractors 
“gravitate toward good universities and other research facilities, and educated and highly skilled 


© Another way of looking at this is the average dollar amount of the included and excluded 
awards. The average contract value of the 1992 awards in the database was $453,285. The average 
value of the excluded awards was $125.37. 
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labour pools" (1988, 76). 

Second, the data used here on individual contract actions permits a broader measure of 
contracting activity. Unlike summary measures of prime contract activity, this data includes 
information on a wide array of component purchases that would otherwise be missed. The examples 
of the F-15 and AH-64A Apache programs shows how this occurs. The standard measures of the 
impact of these programs normally include contracts to the prime contractor (McDonnell Douglas for 
the F-15, McDonnell-Douglas Helicopter Company for the Apache), and perhaps a few major 
subcontractors (engine, radar, missile systems, etc.). However,a significant portion of the 
subcontracting element of these programs is actually equipment purchased by the government and 
provided to the prime contract as Government Furnished Equipment (GFE). 

The FPDC data shows that between fiscal years 1985 and 1989, DoD awarded contracts on 
the F-15 program to over 600 separate contractors or contractor subsidiaries, in 168 different Product 
Service Code categories.'' These contracts were distributed to 40 states and at least 205 congressional 
districts. The goods range from contracts to McDonnell Douglas for complete fixed-wing aircraft, to 
contracts to small companies for hand tools, screws, fuses, and specialized trucks used to move parts 
around the factory floor. Overall, McDonnell Douglas received approximately two-thirds of the total 
dollar amount of all contracts (69.08%). A similar pattern holds for the AH-64A Apache: DoD 
awarded contracts to over 300 firms and subdivisions in 33 states and at least 139 congressional 
districts, covering 179 Product Service Codes. Prime contractor MDHC received only 49% of all 
contracts on the program. 

The FPDC data do not include subcontracts, and the contract listing cannot be considered a 
complete proxy; complete subcontract data for the Apache show significant gaps (McDonnell Douglas 
Helicopter Company 1987). Nevertheless, they mitigate the problem of measuring the impact of 
subcontracts. 

Third, I distinguish between the economic value of a politically timed contract award and the 
political value. The former depends largely on where the work is actually done, and thus requires 
more accurate measures of subcontract location. For the latter, where the work is actually done is 
less important, as candidates can get mileage out of an announcement even if the economic benefits 
are not immediate. For the F-15, V-22, F-16, and M-1 programs noted in the introduction, the 
political impact was clear even though the money would not start flowing until well after the election. 
Political credit, unlike economic value, is not always a divisible, zero-sum good: different people in 
different regions can all take credit for a timed award without necessarily diminishing the value of any 
one of the claims. 


"' The Product Service Code is a 4-digit index created by the federal government to track 
purchases of goods and services by product or service type: over two thousand categories cover 
everything from aircraft carriers (1901) and nuclear bombs (1105) to ecclesiastical equipment (9925) 
and toilet paper (8540). 
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Appendix B 
Variables Used in Regression Model 


Dependent Variabl 

In(DoD Contractspyonth t, state i) net dollar amount of prime contract awards in each state 
(excluding D.C.) by month. Totals converted to 
constant 1993 dollars using DoD total obligational 
authority deflator (DoD 1992, 37). Values 
transformed by taking natural logs; negative values 
were set to 


-1* | In (DoD Contractsysonth , state 


In(Deobligationsysontn ¢, state dollar amount of deobligations (negative contract award 
amounts) in each state (excluding D.C.) by month. 
Totals converted to 1993 dollars using TOA deflator. 
Variable was transformed by taking natural logarithm; 
zero values were set to 0. 


Over $100,000 \sonth t, state i number of contract awards exceeding $100,000 in each 
state, by month. 


Over $1 millionyontn ¢, state i number of contract awards exceeding $1 million in each 
state, by month. 


Control Variables 

In(Previous Year ygonth t, state i) average monthly value of dependent variable for previous 
fiscal year. The variable was calculated by taking 
the average monthly amount in the previous fiscal year 
excluding September, and decrementing this by the 
total percentage drop in nationwide contract awards 
from the previous to the current fiscal year. There were 
no negative or zero values. 


set of dummy variables for each month. Set to 1 when 
month t is that month, 0 otherwise. Excluded months 
were January, September, October, and November 
(see political effect variables, below). 


trend variable, starting at 1, incrementing for each fiscal 
year. Designed to control for overall decline in 
defense spending after fiscal year 1985. 


Deobligation Dummy 1 if net contract activity in state i in month t is negative, 0 


otherwise; this variable is used only when dependent 
variable is DoD Contractsyyontn ¢, state i. 
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Political Effect Variables 
Pr IMATY Month t, State i 


Off-year Primaryyjonth ¢, state i 


September, Election Year 


September, Non-election Year 


October, Election Year 
October, Non-election Year 
November, Election Year 


November, Non-election Year 


Battleground State 


set to 1 if state has primary in current month, 0 otherwise. 
Only states in which the Republican party has a 
primary take values of 1. All states with caucuses are 
set to 0, except Iowa. When primary takes place 
before the 10th day of the month, the previous month 
is coded as 1, and the current month is set to 0. 
Information about primary status and dates are from 
Cook (1991). 


set to 1 in the month each state has a primary, but for the 
year before and year after presidential election years. 


set to 1 in September of 1984, 1988, 1992, 0 otherwise 


set to 1 in September of 1985, 1987, 1989, 1991, 0 
otherwise 


set to 1 in October of 1984, 1988, 1992, 0 otherwise 
set to 1 in October of 1985, 1987, 1989, 1991, 0 otherwise 
set to 1 in November of 1984, 1988, 1992, 0 otherwise 


set to 1 in November of 1985, 1987, 1989, 1991, 0 
otherwise 


1 in September, October, and November of election years 
if state is judged both competitive and important for 
the general election by Congressional Quarterly, 0 
otherwise. 1988 Battleground states were California, 
Florida, Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 
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Appendix C 
Notes on Model Estimation 


Pooled cross-sectional time series data sets pose a number of challenging estimation problems 
(Sayres 1989; Stimson 1985). Though under many circumstances ordinary least squares is the 
appropriate technique, the estimated residuals require careful analysis to insure that important OLS 
assumptions are not violated. The most important potential problems are serial autocorrelation, 
spatial autocorrelation, and heteroskedasticity, each of which can seriously bias the coefficient 
estimates. 

I tested for each of these, and found that a minor change in the structure of the data set 
reduced the chances that they would present difficulties. Fortunately, therefore, OLS was suitable. 

Neither serial nor spatial autocorrelation were serious problems. Following Sayres (1989), I 
tested for serial autocorrelation by calculating the Durbin-Watson statistic for each unit in the data set 
and then calculating the average; I report this as the pooled average Durbin-Watson statistic. In most 
cases, the result was in the 1.75 range. Given the practical difficulties in calculating a complete set 
of spatial autocorrelations, I selected a small sample and found that the typical across-unit correlations 
were generally much less than 0.1. 

Heteroskedasticity presented more of a challenge. For the entire sample, both the Goldfield- 
Quant and Park-Gleisjer tests (Pindyck and Rubenfeld 1982, chapter 6) indicated a high probability 
(> 99.9%) of unequal variance across a dependent variable In(Previous Year; ,,). Weighting the 
variables produced no improvement at all, a result probably due to the extremely low r* — generally 
less than 0.02 -for the tests for heteroskedasticity [regressing the squared error term on the log of 
In(Previous Year;,,)]. The significance of the F-tests for these regression may be the result of the 
large n. 

In addition, however, the error variance was also unequal across for the 50 states, with the 
“within-unit" variance clearly inversely proportional to the overall level of contracting in that state: 
the error variance for Wyoming was 20 times greater than that for California. Given the problems 
with weighting the regression, a solution was to order the states based on the total contract awards, 
split them into quintiles, and estimate separate equations for each. This not only significantly reduced 
the problem of unequal variance across states within each group, it also resulted in homoskedastic 
error terms within each quintile (based on the Park-Gleisjer test). It has the additional advantage of 
allowing the coefficients to vary across the quintiles. Though running separate regressions does 
reduce the degrees of freedom, the sample is so large (an overall n of 4200, with 840 data points for 
each quintile) that this is not a major consideration. 


Each quintile included the following states: 


Ast quintile: California, Texas, New York, Massachusetts, Virginia, Missouri, Florida, Connecticut, 
Ohio, Maryland 

2d quintile: Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Georgia, Washington, Arizona, Colorado, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Michigan 

3d quintile: Alabama, Louisiana, Illinois, Kansas, Tennessee, North Carolina, Wisconsin, Utah, 
Maine, Oklahoma 

4th quintile: South Carolina, New Mexico, Arkansas, Hawaii, lowa, Alaska, New Hampshire, 
Kentucky, Rhode Island, Oregon 

Sth quintile: Nebraska, Nevada, Delaware, North Dakota, West Virginia, Vermont, Montana, South 
Dakota, Wyoming, Idaho 
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I made two changes to the contract award data to reduce analytical problems . First, the 
dollar value of all contract awards was converted to constant 1993 dollars, using the total obligational 
authority deflator produced by DoD. Second, the dependent variable was converted to natural 
logarithms to reduce the variance of the variable and also mitigate the possibility of 
heteroskedasticity. Unfortunately, this change resulted in an additional problem because some 
contract award totals are negative or zero, quantities for which logarithms are undefined. There 
were 15 cases of net negative contract awards in the total database, and 332 cases where the sum of 
all deobligations was $0. These values cannot be ignored, for the gaps in the resulting data set 
renders the Durbin-Watson statistic impossible to calculate. The solution I used was to set 0 values to 
1, resulting in In of 0; for negative quantities, the variable was transformed as the negative of the 
logarithm of the absolute value of the contract totals. In the battleground states and Ist and 2d 
quintile analyses, these transformations had little impact; in only one case was the net contract award 
total negative, and there were no cases of zero deobligations. 

The data on the number of contract awards were not transformed since no logarithms were 
calculated. 
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I. Introduction’ 

Does Congress handle defense and foreign policy through processes distinct from those used 
for domestic issues? Much scholarly work in both American politics and international relations has 
long emphasized differences in the two sets of issues (Wildavsky 1966; Rosenau 1967), and despite 
recent IR work that finds the boundaries increasingly blurry (Putnam 1988; Barnett 1990), students of 
American political institutions are reluctant to fold defense policy into their research. As a rule, 
theoretical studies of Congress are especially likely to pay little attention to defense and foreign policy 
(Lindsay and Ripley 1992). 

Recent theoretical developments in the congressional literature (Krehbiel 1991; Kiewiet and 
McCubbins 1991; Cox and McCubbins 1993; Shepsle 1978; Weingast and Marshall 1988) appear to 
confirm that the defense policy process in Congress does not fit neatly into otherwise powerful 
explanations for legislative organization. These approaches share the assumption that legislative 
Organization is purposeful, and that members opt for a particular mode of operation because doing so 
provides important benefits; Cox and McCubbins call this a “neo-institutional or neo-contractarian 
theory" (1993, 85). Each approach offers predictions about how legislatures will organize 
committees, and about what the relationship between the committee (the agent) and the parent body or 
party (the principal) should look like. Each can explain a variety of empirical phenomena, and all 
have the benefit of theoretical rigor. Even so, each model breaks down in a critical respect: none can 
account for the composition and behavior of the defense and foreign policy committees in the House 
of Representatives, a gap most obvious for the House Armed Services Committee (HASC). HASC is 
far more conservative than the median position of either the whole House or the Democratic party. 
Despite a Democratic majority on the committee, Republicans are more likely to support HASC 
legislation on the floor than are the Democrats. Members show less deference to HASC legislation 
on the floor then to proposals from other committees, and despite the high level of specialization and 
the complexity of defense issues, HASC bills often receive rules that are restrictive in name only. 
Finally, despite the common belief that HASC is a constituency-oriented committee, there is little 
evidence that its members receive disproportionate benefits from defense policy. The defense 
committees are unique in this regard: no other committee or issue area so clearly fails to conform to 
such a variety of predictions generated by distinct theoretical approaches. Why? 

There are two possible explanations for this exception to the current theory. The first is that 
Congress handles defense policy in a unique fashion; that is, Congress processes defense issues so 
distinctly from the mechanisms and procedures used for domestic policy that theoretical insights from 
one realm cannot be applied to the other. Such a conclusion would thus vindicate congressional 
scholars’ relative neglect of defense policy. The second explanation is that the theories themselves 
have less explanatory power than they appear to have, since they are unable to account for an 
important element of congressional behavior. This conclusion would fault the theoretical work for 
conspicuous predictive shortcomings and for sweeping disconfirming findings away. 

The argument that defense policy is uniquely different from all domestic policy areas is 
difficult to accept, and it is often based more on assumption than on clear evidence. Differences 
between domestic and defense policies cannot fully justify the lack of scholarly attention to defense 
issues by students of American politics (Lindsay and Ripley 1992). Often congressional scholars 
avoid defense policy because of the belief that Congress is only a minor player in the process. 


' In writing this paper, I benefitted from discussions with and assistance from Dave Canon, Jim 
Lindsay, Joe White, and Chris Deering. Keith Couch, Laura Olson, and Steve Yonish provided 
valuable research assistance. I remain responsible for ali interpretations and errors. 
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Defense policy is often assumed to be less affected by the political pulling and hauling that 
characterizes domestic policy; or, scholars presume that politics should be absent and thus relegate 
the study of military policy to the field of military science, not political science (Nye and Lynn-Jones 
1989, 22). Yet the emphasis on the differences in the two issue areas obscures the many common 
elements, and raises questions about the general applicability of theories which miss such a large 
piece of congressional activity. Alternatively, it is possible that the fault lies with the theories 
themselves and their stylized depictions of committee organization and behavior.” Although the 
intuitively attractive nature and internal logic of these models counsels against rejecting them entirely, 
it is not clear how the seeming contradiction can be resolved. This paper represents an effort to 
achieve that resolution, and in the process extend the theoretical reach of the extant models of 
congressional organization. 

I proceed as follows. Part I is a summary of recent theoretical work on Congress, which 
shows how all of the prevailing theories of legislative organization have a difficult time accounting for 
the composition and behavior of the Armed Services Committee. Part II is an investigation of the 
committee-benefits connection, in which I provide empirical support for the contention that, contrary 
to the prevailing wisdom, the defense committees are not constituency-oriented; this argument uses 
accurate data on the distribution of prime contracts broken down by congressional district, 
information that has only recently become available. I also argue that the post-1988 base closing 
decision making process has eliminated any significant pull that committee members can muster to 
protect installations in their districts. My conclusion from this section is that the Armed Services 
committee high-demand status is not a function of parochial benefits. Finally, in Part III I speculate 
about the implications of the existence of a uniquely unrepresentative committee. Here, I argue that 
the development of alternate control mechanisms and the usefulness of HASC expertise mitigate the 
costs of the committee’s extreme policy preferences. 


II. Recent Theoretical Work on Congress 

Congressional scholars now devote a great deal of attention to central questions of legislative 
organization: the role and function of congressional committees and parties, and the relationship 
between committees and their parent bodies. One debate on this issue stands out. Are congressional 
committees biased in favor of the policies within their jurisdiction, or do they use their particular 
expertise to help members of the parent chamber, or members of the majority party, make informed 
policy choices? 

Much of this debate is informed by three alternative approaches to the study of legislative 
organization. These models embody a “contractarian" assumption of legislative organization, which is 
that legislature characteristics emerge by design. Whatever characteristics of committees or parent 
chambers emerge, the inference is that a majority of the legislature wants it that way because it serves 
some purpose. Informational theories (Krehbiel 1990, 1991; Gilligan and Krehbiel 1990) postulate 
that legislatures are organized to allow members to make the best use of information in making 
uncertain policy choices. Distributive theories,in turn, assume that legislatures serve to allow 
members to maximize the benefits they (or their constituents) receive from decisions made by the 
collective body (Shepsle 1978; Weingast and Marshall 1988). The difference stems from the axiom 
of the informational approach, which is that legislators are uncertain about the effects their choices 
will have, wish to minimize that uncertainty, and therefore create “a set of rules and procedures that 
allocate resources and assign parliamentary rights to legislators who can be expected to use resources 


? The informational model, in particular, has been criticized for ignoring crucial differences in 
committee behavior even across domestic issues. See Hall and Grofman (1990). 
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efficiently and to exercise rights consistent with both individual and collective goals" (Krehbiel 1991, 
5). A third approach posits committees as the agents not just of the parent chamber, but of the 
majority party in the legislature: committees are organized to provide collective benefits to party 
members (Kiewiet and McCubbins 1991; Cox and McCubbins 1993). 

Different implications arise from each approach. The most important, and the one common 
to all three, has to do with the relationship between committees and the parent chamber. Distributive 
theories predict that committees are organized around specific jurisdictions, with non-members 
showing deference to the decisions of any particular committee. Distributive efficiencies occur 
because each committee strives to extract gains for its members in the form of particularistic benefits. 
As such, committees should show a “high demand" for the policy under its jurisdiction relative to the 
parent chamber: members of the Agriculture committee, for example, will be more supportive of 
agricultural subsidies, largely because most of them come from districts that reap benefits from high 
levels of spending in this area. Committees are autonomous actors. Informational theories, in 
contrast, argue that committees are organized to provide policy expertise to the parent chamber, and 
predict that as a result the policy preferences of committees should be similar to those of the 
legislature as a whole. Party-centered models make the same argument, but substitute the majority 
party for the legislature as the principal. 

Though the empirical evidence is not conclusive one way or another, all of these theories can 
find some support for their predictions. Some committees are high-demand, in accordance with the 
distributive model; others are more moderate, as expected by the informational model. In some 
cases, committees act as agents of the majority party. 

One curious finding emerges from the various investigations, which is that the House Armed 
Services Committee is an outlier in all three models. Shepsle’s (1978) study of committee selection 
and membership, which supports the distributive model, found only extremely weak evidence that 
members of the House Armed Services Committee came from districts heavily dependent on defense 
spending (1978, 81-83)°. Krehbiel found that the House Armed Services Committee provided “the 
best support for the classical outlier hypothesis"(1991, 130), thus contradicting the main prediction of 
the informational model. 

Moreover, HASC fails to conform to the predictions of the party-centered model. Cox and 
McCubbins (1993) concluded that Armed Services was the only committee that was consistently an 
outlier since the 92d Congress (204-205), and was the only committee (other than the infamous House 
Unamerican Activities Committee) to receive more floor support from Republicans than from majority 
Democrats (268). Based on some detailed calculations, Cox and McCubbins also found that HASC 
was the only committee with consistently outlying preferences relative to both the entire parent 
chamber and the majority party since 1971 (1993, 74-78 and 214-215). Party leaders appear to exert 
less control over HASC membership than they do for other committees, based on the success rate of 
transfer requests: Cox and McCubbins data show that Democratic requests to transfer onto HASC are 
approved far more often than requests for other committees (1993, 36). Krehbiel concludes that 
HASC "is a good example of refutation of the majority-party or leadership hypothesis" (1991, 133). 

The problem of fitting the House Armed Services Committee into these theoretical models is 
summarized in table 1, which lists some of the major hypotheses of each approach along with the 
state of evidence from HASC. Of the various predictions, only one is strongly supported -— the 
distributive model prediction that committees will be composed of “high demand" legislators. Even 


The t-statistic for Shepsle’s “district interest" independent variable in a probit model that analyzes 
the probability that a new member will seek a seat on the Armed Services Committee is 1.57 (a 
significance level of slightly greater than 0.1). 
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so, the distributive model wrongly posits that the source of that high demand is committee members’ 
ability to extract private benefits from the policies under their jurisdiction (see below). 

The lack of good fit for the defense committees is especially apparent for two predictions: that 
members of defense committees receive disproportionate benefits from defense policy and that the 
floor shows deference to committee-sponsored legislation. 


Committee Membership and Defense Benefits 

Political scientists have devoted significant effort over the last two decades to finding evidence 
that members of the defense committees receive a disproportionate share of defense benefits (Goss 
1972; Rundquist 1974; Rundquist and Griffith 1976; Ritt 1976; Ray 1981; Mayer 1991) . Most 
studies have found no relationship at all for defense contracts, though members do tend to represent 
districts with large military bases (Goss 1972). Yet these studies cannot be regarded as conclusive 
because of the difficulties in estimating defense contracting activity at the congressional district level. 
As Appendix 1 shows, most of these studies used only crude measures of district-level activity, with 
district data estimated from county and city-level data provided by the federal government (Rundquist 
1974; Ray 1981). Ritt (1976) relied on a data collection process that was eventually abandoned 
because the authors considered it hopelessly inaccurate (see the appendix). Since these studies are all 
between ten and twenty years old and based on rough data, it is worth taking another look to see if 
the findings are still valid. 

Recent data developments allow much more accurate determination of district level activity: 
since 1979, the Federal Procurement Data Center has collected data on every contract awarded by any 
federal agency. Each record includes detailed information about where the work was performed, 
which makes it possible to identify with some precision the appropriate congressional district. 
Moreover, as noted in the appendix, this contract data includes many awards to smaller firms for 
government furnished equipment. The result is that I can measure much more accurately the level of 
contract activity. 

The results of the data analysis are displayed in table 3 and figure 1, which shows t-tests for 
the average annual level of contract award activity for the different categories of members. Members 
of the Armed Services Committee do no better than non-members in contract activity. Over the 
entire 1985-1991 period, the average level of contract activity in HASC member districts was only 
about 9% greater than the level in nonmember districts, a statistically insignificant difference (and 
nonmembers did better from 1985 to 1987). It is only after 1990 that the differences become 
detectable, with HASC district activity nearly 35% greater, but even this difference barely achieves a 
significance level of 0.1. Members of HADS do much worse than non-members: they received an 
annual average of $249.6 million compared to $334 million for nonmembers, and random variation is 
easily ruled out (p <.02). The one area where HASC members appeared to have fared better is in 
the change in district contract awards between 1985 and 1991. Average annual awards to non- 
member districts declined by 28.3% in real terms between 1985 and 1991 (from $377.3 million to 
$270.5 million), while levels rose by 4.9% in HASC member districts (from $373.8 million to $391.9 
million). One should not make too much of this finding, however, as the sample of districts varied 
from year to year as members were added or dropped from the committee, and it is not possible to 
establish from this data that committee members played a role in protecting local contracts. Only the 
weakest of evidence suggests that committee membership is related to district contracting activity. 


* And even this level is far from robust: removing a single district from the file, the 5th district in 
Mississippi (which received some large shipbuilding contracts in 1990), reduces the difference to an 
insignificant level. 


Bases are another matter. HASC and HADS members do have more military personnel in 
their districts than non-members (table 4), though the difference is significant only for HASC 
members, who average nearly 18,000 personnel against less than 4,000 for non-committee members. 
However, the post-1988 base closing process has reduced committee members’ ability to protect local 
installations, as the decision to close a base now rests with an independent commission whose 
recommendations are all but impossible to overturn. Before 1988, DoD steered well clear of 
committee members when closing bases (Arnold 1979, 108-109), but in 1991 the base closing 
commission selected a number of bases in the districts of influential committee members (Mayer 
1993b), and in 1993 the Pentagon proposed closing four major bases in the district of new HASC 
chair Ron Dellums (D-Cal.) (Palmer 1993, 617). 


Committee Preferences, Issue Complexity, and Choice of Rules 

All three models of legislative organization predict that the parent chamber (or majority party) 
should show some deference to committee preferences. Yet here too HASC appears to violate this 
key prediction. Krehbiel identifies a number of committee characteristics that should be related to the 
rules bills receive. The most important of these is his prediction that closed rules will be associated 
with more moderate committees, as members will refuse to cede their right to amend bills reported 
out of committees with extreme preferences (1991, 176).° A second prediction is that closed rules are 
more likely when a committee is highly specialized (1991, 175), as the floor is more likely to yield to 
the expertise of committee members. Third, he argues that “the greater is the minority party’s 
support for a committee’s bill, the greater will be the probability that the bill receives a restrictive 
rule" (1991, 166). He concludes that HASC bills, in fact, receive closed rules largely because of the 
specialization factor, an anomaly because of the committee’s outlying preferences. 

Yet there is still the problem of how to analyze rules when committees have a mix of these 
characteristics. Moreover, there are questions about how we can more precisely characterize the rules 
that HASC bills actually receive. Here, much of the debate centers on Krehbiel’s definition of a 
restrictive rule: he defines as restrictive a rule that places any restriction on amendment activities on 
the floor (1991, 168), and concludes that by this standard most HASC rules are restrictive. While 
defense bills often receive what is formally considered a restrictive rule, in practice floor members 
retain great freedom in proposing amendments. In 1987, for example, the rule for the FY 1988 
Defense Authorization Act specified in detail the amendments that members could offer. In practice, 
however, "these rules were hardly very restrictive, as they permitted consideration of more than 125 
different amendments. In this respect, these rules were clearly designed to define the outer bounds of 
the amending process, not to limit it in any significant way" (Bach and Smith 1988, 125). 

HASC bills, in fact, are subjected to far more amendments than most other committees. As 
table 2 shows, HASC bills received, on average, over 19 amendments per measure during the 99th 
Congress, an eight-fold increase over the level just six years earlier. This was the highest rate for 
afly committee, and was nearly twice the level of the 2d ranked committee, Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. Figure 1 displays data on the number of amendments offered to the annual defense 
authorization bill, and clearly shows how the number has more than doubled since the 1970s. The 
increase, note Smith and Deering, was the result of “sharp differences between the Democratic House 
and the Reagan administration regarding defense policy and spending [which] sharpened the 
differences between Armed Services and the Democratic majority" (1990, 183). 


> According to Krehbiel’s analysis, HASC violates this prediction because it receives closed rules 
even though it is an ideological outlier. However, as I argue below, this characterization of HASC 
rules is incorrect, so in this sense the prediction is supported. 


HASC, then, fails to conform to most of the extant models of congressional organization. 
There is little evidence that members reap disproportionate distributive benefits from their seats on the 
committee, a finding that contrasts with the predictions made by distributive models. The committee 
is unique in its position as a uniform ideological outlier, based on a variety of measures. Though this 
is offset by the high level of amendment activity on the floor, other HASC characteristics that would 
normally be associated with closed rules (a high degree of specialization and consistent support from 
the minority party) contradict the informational hypotheses. And, the fact that party leaders often 
approve transfer requests, and the fact that HASC bills uniformly receive more support from 
Republicans than from Democrats on the floor, indicate that HASC does not conform well to the 
party-control model. What is going on? 

Neither the informational nor the party-centered treatments convincingly explain this anomaly. 
Krehbiel raises doubts about the validity of the data for HASC and Foreign Affairs that shows the 
committees to be ideological outliers, and argues that the presence of a few extreme doves on HASC - 
- Ronald Dellums (D-Ca.), Dennis Hertel (D-Mich.), and Thomas Foglietta (D-Pa.) -- supports 
another informational prediction that is that high-demand committees should be heterogeneous in their 
preferences (1991, 132). Elsewhere, he argues that high-demand committees, such as Armed 
Services, might arise because such committees have members who can specialize (and thus develop 
policy expertise useful to the rest of the legislature) at lower cost than other members, and “therefore 
may be comparatively informative in spite of their preference extremity" (1991, 135). This suggests 
that high-demanders will arise where there is substantial uncertainty about policy outcomes. Yet this 
argument contradicts another prediction of informational theories, which is that committees dealing 
with complex and uncertain policies should be Jess extreme in their preferences, not more (Gilligan 
and Krehbiel 1990, 553-554).° 

Cox and McCubbins argue that HASC has what they call "mixed" external effects, with a 
policy domain that has both national and narrow constituency-based consequences (1993, 197-198). 
The constituency-based component of defense policy can lead to an unrepresentative committee (1993, 
198).’? Yet HASC, unlike committees with a more explicit constituency-based jurisdiction such as 
Agriculture, does not have a well-defined set of particularized benefits that accrue to committee 
members, as the analysis of committee benefits proved. Agriculture, on the other hand, is the 
prototypical constituency committee, a characteristics clearly reflected in the disproportionate benefits 
committee members receive from agricultural programs. Table 5 displays some suggestive data that 
indicate that HASC may not be all that close to the "targeted" end of the mixed jurisdictional 
category. The figures reflect the benefits that committee members receive from the policies under 


° This contradiction depends almost entirely on the question of whether defense policy does in fact 
entail a high level of uncertainty. Krehbiel suggests it does, though he also argues that defense policy 
is highly particularistic (1991, 135). It is reasonable to argue that by any standard, defense policy is 
highly uncertain: the connections between policies and outcomes are diffuse, and more generally 
impossible to measure. 


7 Cox and McCubbins argue that committees with "targeted" external effects are more likely to be 
unrepresentative. In their classification scheme, these category consists of the Agriculture, Interior 
and Insular Affairs, Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and District of Columbia committees. 
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their jurisdiction compared with nonmembers. Of the three committees shown,* only members of the 
Agriculture committees (a jurisdiction with targeted externalities) enjoy a significantly higher level of 
benefits relative to non-members. Members of the Transportation Appropriations Subcommittee 
receive higher benefits, but the difference is not statistically significant (p ~ 0.3). For education and 
labor programs, committee members receive fewer benefits than non-members. Cox and McCubbins’ 
rationalization about HASC relies crucially on the assumption that its policy domain is both strongly 
constituency-oriented and relatively straightforward, a weak basis for an exemption from the theories’ 
predictions. ° 

Both Krehbiel and Cox and McCubbins are on stronger ground when they argue that the 
House has not completely ceded its authority to restrain HASC. Although HASC is an outlier, at 
times the majority party has acted forcefully to check the committee’s actions when they stray too far 
from the principals’ preferences. Both note that the Democratic Caucus deposed two chairs — F. 
Edward Herbert (D-La.) in 1975 and Melvin Price (D-IIl.) in 1985 — and nearly unseated another 
(Les Aspin, D-Wisc.) in 1987 because of dissatisfaction with the chairs’ position on issues important 
to rank-and-file members (Krehbiel 1991, 147-148; Cox and McCubbins 1993, 268-269; see also 
Lindsay 1987 and Rohde 1991). Yet even after these attempts to control the committee, its policy 
positions remain significantly more conservative than those preferred by legislators as a whole." 


Ill. Explaining the Anomaly: Some Speculation About Alternate Mechanisms of Control 

An ideologically extreme HASC can be fit within both the informational and party-centered 
models of legislative organization by re-examining the nature of the principal-agent relationship 
between the committee and the parent chamber. The argument is simple: the floor and majority party 
tolerated HASC because they could use a variety of alternate control mechanisms to constrain the 
effects of HASC’s ideologically extreme positions. Through these controls, rank-and-file members 
(chiefly Democrats) counteracted many HASC policy recommendations elsewhere in the congressional 
process. The explosion in floor amendment activity noted above is one of many methods floor 
members used to check HASC. Members could use both the appropriations process and conference 
committee procedures to moderate funding and policy decisions; the Democratic Caucus often 
imposed restrictions on conference committee negotiations and insisted on broader representation on 
the House panel. The appropriations process was particularly important for defense because of the 
overlap with the authorizations process, the fact that the Defense Appropriations subcommittee 
retained more discretion than other subcommittees that dealt with domestic programs, and because the 


*These committees were selected because the functional policy categories in Bickers and Stein 
(1991) most closely correspond to the jurisdiction of a single authorization committee or 
appropriations subcommittee. The set of committees here has the additional advantage of using one 
from each of the categories used by Cox and McCubbins. 


° On the other hand, legislators continue to cite constituency concerns as the major reason they 
seek membership on the Armed Services Committee despite the lack of a clear connection between 
committee membership (or freshman requests) and direct district benefit (Smith and Deering 1990; 
Lindsay 1991; Deering 1993). 


' That may change, however. Now that avowed liberal and dove Ronald Dellums (D-Cal.) — has 
assumed the chair of HASC, the committee positions may shift toward the left. There is still the 
question of whether the Democratic Caucus would have selected Dellums had the Cold War not ended 
in 1989-1991. 


Appropriations Committee was more willing to accede to strongly held floor positions. Finally, many 
budget and policy processes simply bypassed HASC altogether, as the defense budget process opened 
up in the 1970s and 1980s to allow more members to participate; Lindsay has characterized the 
decentralization of defense policy as a shift from an “inside game" dominated by committee chairs to 
an “outside game" that allows virtually any interested member to play (Lindsay 1987)." 

This argument fails to completely account for tolerating and extreme HASC, especially since 
that tolerance comes at a high cost."* A strict neo-contractarian explanation for this state of affairs 
would require either that the costs of placing stronger constraints on HASC are too high, or that 
members receive some additional benefit that outweighs the disadvantages of an outlying committee. 
Krehbiel’s explanation that the legislature benefits from specialization provides a partial solution to 
this problem. However, though the informational and party-centered models make no such 
distinction, I argue that a member’s motivation for specializing is a critical determinant of the value 
of that specialization. In other words, the nature of the "payoff" that the institution provides to 
members to offset the costs of becoming an expert shapes the collective value of that expertise. We 
can distinguish between parochial specialists, who seek influence over policy largely so that they can 
obtain private benefits for their districts (the motivation assumed by distributive models), and 
altruistic specialists, who are more concerned with, say, Fenno’s goals of good public policy or 
influence within the institution (Fenno 1973, 1). As a rule, it is intuitively reasonable to believe that 
an altruistic specialist will be more credible than a parochial one. Given the complexity of defense 
issues and the inherent uncertainty that surrounds national security policy, the legislature might find it 
rational to develop an internal source of expertise even if it is often at odds with broader legislative 
preferences (particularly if there are alternate control mechanisms). 


A Practical Explanation: Appropriati onference Commi ntrol Mechanisms 

The defense policy process in Congress is distinct from the domestic policy process in at least 
one crucial respect: the significant overlap and parallel nature of the authorizations and appropriations 
procedures. This increases the power of the Appropriations Committee relative to the Armed 
Services Committee, especially when compared to other authorizing committees. In theory, the 
authorizations committees are supposed to make broad policy decisions, while the appropriations 
committee makes specific spending decisions’. Historically, the pattern had been for the 


The rise in the outside game is also evident in the number of committees other than Armed 


Services that have staked some jurisdictional claim to one aspect or another of defense policy. A 
General Accounting Office (1986) study found that in 1985, DoD officials were called to testify 
before 14 committees non-defense committees in the House, often appearing at different 
subcommittees. Altogether, DoD officials appeared at 97 hearings before non-defense committees, 
ranging from Energy and Commerce to Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


Lindsay (1987) identified some of the disadvantages of this system (the “outside game"): "A 
more protracted budgetary process, the erosion of the committee system, . . . an increase in 
micromanagement," an inability to pass appropriations bills on time, and a duplication of committee 
workload (372,386). 


® Fenno noted that the House Appropriations Committee justified its budget cutting actions to the 
floor by “arguing that its decisions are not really policy decisions at all, but only dollars-and-cents 
adjustments in funding levels. . . this distinction [portrayed] Appropriations as a ’business’ and not a 
*policy’ committee" (1973, 49). 


Appropriations Committee to check the authorizers’ tendency to want to spend too much money on 
programs under their control (Fenno 1966, 113-115). 

In defense policy, more than for most domestic issues, the two passes cover much of the same 
ground; this is largely because the authorization committees have taken over functions once unique to 
the appropriations committees (Art 1985). Lindsay summarized the developments of the past thirty 
years: "The emergence of annual line-item authorizations has produced a twin-track decision-making 
process. As the authorization and appropriations cycles have come more and more to cover the same 
terrain, Congress has had to make decisions on defense requests twice each year" (Lindsay 1987, 
376). Critics of congressional activity on defense reach the same conclusion, though they argue that 
the redundancy is unnecessary and harmful (Ganser 1989, 107-121). 

An account of the 1993 defense appropriations package noted the unusual relationship between 
the defense authorizations and appropriations committees. “Of all the Appropriations subcommittees, 
only the two covering defense and the two that drafted the military construction measure had to 
coexist with authorizing committees that were so solidly established as arbiters of policy. Moreover, 
unlike most legislative committees, the two Armed Services panels shepherded to enactment an annual 
authorization bill that included detailed funding limits" (CQ Almanac 1992, 595). The defense 
appropriations subcommittee has more policy responsibility than many other subcommittees and more 
closely matches the jurisdiction of Armed Services, thus reducing the significance of an outlying 
authorization committee.'* This was especially important because the defense appropriations 
committee tended to “treat authorization levels as a ceiling that they could go below, rather than as 
floors they must reach" (CQ Almanac 1992, 595). 

Rank-and-file House Democrats have not hesitated to use the Appropriations process to 
counteract unpopular HASC decisions. Floor members, for example, relied upon the appropriations 
process to force the Reagan Administration’s hand on arms control, by prohibiting the testing of anti- 
satellite weapons and attaching conditions to approval of the MX intercontinental ballistic missile 
(Lindsay 1987). The House effort to stop Anti-satellite (ASAT) weapon testing finally succeeded, 
over HASC objections, in the fiscal year 1986 defense appropriations conference, when House 
conferees insisted on the moratorium (Blechman 1990, 130). During the earlier authorization 
conference, Aspin had accepted a compromise position on ASAT that halted testing for only five 
months but then allowed up to three tests, a performance that “infuriated House members and 
contributed importantly to efforts to unseat [Aspin] as committee chair at the start of the subsequent 
Congress" (Blechman 1990, 129). 

Despite the rise in HASC’s power, the Defense Appropriations Subcommittee has retained 
much of its influence as it has been less affected by developments that reduced the power of other 
appropriations subcommittees. The rise of entitlement programs has shifted power toward the 
authorizations committees, because the funding requirements are a direct function of the eligibility 
rules (set by the authorizing committees). As Maas noted, "if the [program] standards are so specific 
as to constitute entitlements, little discretion remains available for the appropriations procedures. . . in 
the language of budgeters, entitlement programs are ‘uncontrollable’ (1983, 120-121). Though this 
did not mean that Congress had sacrificed all ability to control spending, it did mean that “entitlement 


* It also leads to contentious turf battles between the committees. Each claims that the other 
intrudes into its own jurisdiction. In 1984 and 1985, the Appropriations Committee appropriated $10 
billion that had not been authorized, and the Armed Services Committee often complains that HADS 
ignores its work altogether (Morrison 1986). 
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spending could not be controlled through the appropriations process" (Wildavsky 1988, 121);'° often, 
these programs are funded through permanent appropriations (White 1988, 35). 

The use of continuing resolutions to fund programs when Congress could not pass 
appropriations bills before the end of the fiscal year has been especially common in defense, as 
“every year since 1977 Congress has failed to pass the DoD appropriation bill before the start of the 
fiscal year... to save itself from paralysis, Congress has abandoned its normal legislative process 
and resorted to omnibus continuing resolutions" (Lindsay 1988, 58). In fiscal 1983, “six of eleven 
categories of the overall defense budget were note authorized by the end of the fiscal year (Ganser 
1989, 115; emphasis in original). Continuing resolutions “substantially increased the power of the 
appropriations committees at the expense of their parent chambers and the authorizing committees" 
because of time constraints, the huge scope of some resolutions, and restrictive rules (Smith and 
Deering 1990, 210). In White’s off the record interviews with Appropriations Committee members, 
“most [admitted] that the process in the short run benefits Appropriations members" (White 1988, 
33). 

Though the defense appropriations subcommittee is an ideological outlier, in practice its 
members have shown more deference to demands and preferences of the floor. Lindsay and Ripley 
note that during the 1980s, the defense appropriations subcommittee tended to “accede to the wishes 
of the floor while the Armed Services Committees chose instead to fight opponents on the floor“ 
(1992, 429)."° 

Conference proceedings over the authorization bill have provided another avenue for members 
to check HASC influence. Though committee members obviously play a major role in resolving 
differences with their Senate counterparts, rank and file members have insisted on placing non- 
committee legislators on the conference panel. In 1984, for example, the Democratic Caucus forced 
HASC to include special delegates to the defense authorization conference, because of a fear that the 
committee “would not defend controversial amendments that the House had added to the bill" 
(Lindsay 1987, 383). Smith notes that this occurred because “liberal Democrats were visibly angry 
about the way House conferees had compromised too much on key House amendments in 1982 and 
1983" (Smith 1989, 218). Membership for the 1986 conference was even more complicated, 
because of Democratic outrage over Aspin’s 1985 behavior on MX and Contra Aid: seven different 
sets of conferees were appointed to handle specific issues, with nine non-HASC Democrats handling 
arms control issues along with Aspin. The arms control panel, which would handle SDI, ASAT and 
arms control issues, was “far more liberal than the general conferees from Armed Services" (Smith 
1989, 220). Overall, concludes Smith, 

The recent history of defense authorization conferences demonstrates the 
potential threat to committee autonomy represented by the 1970s rules changes 
governing conference committee composition. The changes lent legitimacy to the 


'S On the other hand, a significant portion of the defense budget in any one year is shaped by 
contractual commitments made in earlier years. Cancelling a program often increases costs in the 
short term, because the government must pay substantial termination costs to contractors. When 
Congress debated cancelling the Seawolf submarine program in 1991, the budget choice was stark: 
building one additional submarine would cost approximately $3 billion; terminating the program, $1.8 
billion with nothing to show for the money (see Mayer 1993a). Members opted to build the 
additional ship and then cancel the program. 


‘This stands in contrast with Fenno’s description of an independent Appropriations Committee 
that was not afraid to take unpopular decisions (Fenno 1973, 193-202). 
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demands of House liberals seeking to alter conference committee outcomes on vital 
defense issues. They also made it easier for other committees with jurisdictional 
claims on parts of the bills to gain representation on the conferences. When combined 
with other reforms, such as the requirement that committee chairmen stand for 
election at the start of each Congress, the conference reforms made it possible to hold 
committee leaders accountable for their conference actions to a degree that was not 
possible before the mid-1970s. A fair conclusion is that the autonomy of the House 
Armed Services Committee was indeed undermined by the changes in attitudes and 
formal rules of the 1970s. (Smith 1989, 222; emphasis added). 


The significance of this control mechanism is clear, as a theoretical literature suggests strongly that a 
committee’s ability to dominate the conference proceeding — its ability to get another shot at a bill 
after the whole chamber has expressed a preference — lies at the heart of committee power (Shepsle 
and Weingast 1987). 

A final check on HASC committee autonomy is the rise of ad-hoc budgetary mechanisms that 
bypass the committee process altogether. Gramm-Rudman placed much more importance on the 
budget resolution process, which placed the budget committee in the center of negotiations between 
congressional leaders and the executive branch over an acceptable plan; though committee leaders 
play a role, they “share with party and budget committee leaders the responsibility to make decisions 
that directly affect the jurisdiction of their committees" (Smith and Deering 1990, 203). The 1990 
Budget Agreement further restricted HASC autonomy by specifying firm ceilings on defense 
spending. Yet that agreement also had the effect of setting what amount to a floor on defense 
spending as well. For the first three years of the agreement, members could not transfer money from 
the defense budget to domestic programs. In 1992, this procedural impediment was largely 
responsible for blocking efforts to make larger cuts in the defense budget (Mayer 1993a). 

At root, this explanation is based on simple premise: members discovered that they could use 
alternate mechanisms to mitigate the impact of HASC’s outlying preferences. As a result, HASC’s 
hawkishness is rendered less of a problem from a collective standpoint."’ 


A Theoretical Explanation: Risk, Uncertainty, and the Value of Nonparochial Specialization 

As noted above, however, the existence and use of alternate control mechanisms raises a 
question about why members choose the alternatives over the more direct method of making the 
committee itself more moderate with respect to the floor (or majority party). The argument in this 
section, which is admittedly speculative, is that the expertise of HASC remains valuable even though 
members are ideologically unrepresentative. The argument follows loosely the contours of Krehbiel’s 
position that expertise can offset the costs of an outlying committee, but I extend the argument to 
consider explicitly the reason a committee is an outlier. 

Both the informational and distributive models articulate a rationale for granting procedural 
and substantive rights to committees. The privileges are an incentive for committee members to 
specialize, thus increasing the expertise available to the institution. The development of that expertise 
is sufficiently important that it can at times overshadow questions of informational efficiency, so that 
the parent chamber (or party) purchases that expertise at the expense of an unrepresentative 
committee. As Krehbiel notes, "the House may rationally permit homogeneous outliers to occupy 
privileged positions (such as on standing committees or in conference) if such members have 


” There remain questions of whether the same control mechanisms were used for other 
committees; that is, obviously, a subject for further research. 
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extraordinary talents (such as the ability to specialize at relatively low cost or the ability to negotiate 
more effective due to their acquired expertise)." (Krehbiel 1991, 230). 

It is useful to distinguish between two possible sources of a legislator’s high demand for a 
particular policy. First, a legislator’s demand may parallel the district’s demand for a policy: acting 
as a delegate, a member will support policies that are popular back home, especially when the district 
receives a direct benefit from the policy. This fits within the parochial or distributive models of 
behavior. The other source of demand is a variation of Fenno’s “good public policy" goal of a 
legislator: members may support a policy irrespective of district level interest, because their expertise 
and information tell them that the policy is a “good” one; that is, the policy produces some benefit 
that the legislator judges to be in the national interest. In effect, we distinguish between the 
distributive theory’s position that policy is driven by local demand (and hence generates parochial 
expertise), and the informational theory’s perspective that policy is driven by collective benefits (and 
therefore places more value on altruistic expertise).'* Informational theories make no such distinction. 
In Information and Legislative Organization, Krehbiel argues that only legislator behavior matters, not 
his or her reasons for taking particular positions: "it is not necessary. . . either to know the details of 
the electoral connection or to make assumptions about it" (Krehbiel 1991, 118). 

The argument that the origins of the high-demand do not matter presume that both policy- and 
parochially-based demand stems from the characteristics of the constituency: parochial demands 
comport with the economic interest of the district, and policy demands with the ideologically-based 
demands. Yet it is not a certainty that policy-based demands stem from constituency pressure; in 
fact, much of the congressional literature suggests that the lack of district attention to, or concern 
about, member positions on issues of peripheral interest to the constituents leave the member free to 
pursue various policy positions and interests. It is possible, then, that a pro-defense legislator from 
what we might infer is a “low demand" district takes such positions for ideological reasons that have 
little connection to constituency pressure, or because a member’s study of the issues leads him or her 
to a particular position. In these cases, I argue, expertise and information become even more 
credible. Former HASC chair Aspin is a case in point. His interest in defense issues cannot be 
closely tied district opinion, as the 1st congressional district in Wisconsin has few defense contractors. 
During fiscal years 1985-1991, DoD awarded a total of only $541 million to Aspin’s district, putting 
it at 267 out of 435 districts, and the district contains no active duty personnel. Aspin’s influence is 
strictly a function of his policy expertise (the same can be said for SASC chair Sam Nun (D-Ga.), 
though his home state has more of a defense presence than Aspin’s district). 

Why would HASC be composed of high demanders when there is no parochial payoff? One 
reason is the nature of defense issues and the attraction (or repulsion) it poses for members. 

Members rarely seek membership on a committee because they fundamentally oppose the policy under 
its jurisdiction; doing so makes little sense for any of the motivations postulated for member 


'* An alternative to the “pork barrel" hypothesis is an ideological explanation: members from 
districts where military personnel or contractor employees form a crucial part of their reelection 
constituencies (Fenno, Home Style), may seek a committee seat to demonstrate concern for defense 
issues. In any case, data suggest that constituents’ general ideology about defense spending is more 
influential than direct economic interest in influencing legislators’ voting on the defense budget 
(Bartels 1991, 463-464). And, since the pork barrel model is so deeply embedded in both the public 
perception and congressional lore, the electorate may well expect the legislator to behave as though 
the connection is valid. 
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behavior." Legislators who are strongly opposed to high defense spending will probably be less 
likely to seek a HASC seat than they will a seat on some other committee with a more amenable 
policy jurisdiction. Because debates on defense tend to be highly polarized, the middle ground is 
sparsely populated;™ this is especially true of defense ideology as measured by the National Security 
Index, the voting index used by Krehbiel to establish HASC’s high demand status. Once “doves” 
take themselves out of consideration for HASC seats, then, the remaining population is largely 
conservative.” It may be, then, that leaving the policy domain largely to conservatives is simply the 
price of generating credible committee-based expertise on defense issues. That expertise is rendered 
more valuable since it is not a function of parochial benefits (at least insofar as defense contracts are 
concerned), though there is room for broader constituency influences on particular members. 


IV. Conclusion 

In this paper I have attempted to merge studies of defense policy into an important theoretical 
debate in the congressional literature. The fact that the House Armed Services Committee fails to 
conform to the theoretical expectations of either distributional, informational, or party-centered 
models of legislative organization is a symptom of a broader lack of attention to defense and foreign 
policy issues by students of American political institutions. That lack of attention has too often been 
rationalized by an assumption that the defense issue area constitutes a separate field of inquiry, a 
position which reflects an artificial boundary rather than a substantively justifiable one, and also 
represents too limited a perspective on what Congress and the executive branch actually do. Even so, 
we must not make the same mistake in reverse and assume that there are no differences in how 
Congress handles defense and foreign policy vs. domestic issues. I have outlined some important 
procedural differences, especially the dual nature of the authorization-appropriation process and the 
relative power of the appropriators. 

The findings here offer more justification for the contractarian approach to understanding how 
Congress is organized. Faced with a committee that often expresses policy preferences that deviate 
from what the floor wishes, members have adapted a variety of alternate control mechanisms to check 
committee influence. The persistence of an outlying HASC reflects the value of (and, in part, the 
cost of purchasing) a particular type of specialization. The benefits from that specialization balance 
the costs of tolerating a high-demand committee. 

Two sets of questions require further work. First, the reasoning about the benefits of 
altruistic specialization is largely speculative; a comparison with analogous domestic issues would 
provide a more rigorous test of the argument. It is also possible that these benefits were connected to 
the Cold War contest with the Soviet Union; Dellums’ ascension to the HASC chair may portend 
significant changes in both HASC membership and its role within the institution. Second, more 
work is needed on the relationship between the Defense Appropriations subcommittee and the House 


Obviously, there are exceptions to this rule: Pat Schroeder (D-Colo.), Nicholas Mavroules (D- 
Mass.), and Ron Dellums (D-Calif.), and others. The general plausibility of this notion is supported 
by Krehbiel’s result that HASC is both high demand and homogeneous (meaning there is little 
variance in that demand). 


Cox and McCubbins note that this a problem with all interest group scores, mostly because they 
are constructed out of only a few votes and concentrate on controversial issues (1993, 63-68). 


2! This self-selection also can help explain the relative lack of control that party leaders exert on 
transfer requests for a seat on HASC. 
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Armed Services Committee. Most existing work on defense policy in congress focuses on the 
authorization process. Though clearly HASC has undergone the most dramatic changes in the last 
three decades since the beginning of annual authorizations, the findings here show the importance of 
HADS to the budgetary process; scholars should focus more attention on how the appropriations 
committee influences the budget. 

The results here confirm the power of contemporary theoretical work on congressional 
organization. The premises and predictions of the party-centered and informational models are, for 
the most party, consistent and persuasive. Their inability to account for the structure and behavior of 
HASC owes less to any logical failures than to the fact that parsimonious explanations often miss 
important subtleties. Given the complexity of congressional procedures and the policy process, future 
work should test for the models’ applicability to a richer variety of contexts. 
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Amendments to DoD Authorization Act 
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Theory Hypothesis a 


Model and Hypotheses 
Distributive Model 


® committees will be composed of legislators with "high 
demand" legislators 


© committee members will receive disproportionately high 
policy benefits, either through self-selection or 
particularized benefits 


® floor will show deference to committee-sponsored legislatic 


Informational Model 
® committees will not be composed of high demand 
legislators relative to floor 
” ® committees with jurisdiction over complex issue areas are 
less likely to have extreme preferences 


® floor will show deference to committees with 
specialized expertise 


Party-Centered Model 
® committees will not be composed of high demand 
legislators, relative to majority party 


@ parties will exercise control over member requests for 
committee seat (freshman or transfer) 


® committee-sponsored legislation will receive support 
from members of majority party 


Table 1 
is and Evidence from HASC 


Evidence from Defense Committees 
confirming 
weakly disconfirming; disporportionate benefits from 


military bases, but advantages lost after 1988; 
no benefits from defense contracts 


disconfirming; high levels of floor amendment activity 


disconfirming; both HASC and HADS are preference 
outliers 


disconfirming; defense issues highly complex 


disconfirming; high level of amendment activity, 
relatively unrestrictive rules. 


disconfirming; HASC is only outlying committee by 
Cox and McCubbins calculations 


weakly disconfirming; requests to transfer to HASC 
approved more often than other committees, 
but self-selection cannot be ruled out 


disconfirming; HASC only committee to receive more 
support from minority party 
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96th Cong. 
1979-1980 
Budget 
Foreign Affairs 
Appropriations 
Banking 
Judiciary 
Science,Space, Tech 
Education and Labor 
Energy & Commerce 
Govt. Operations 
Armed Services 


16.5 
10.1 
7.2 
3.4 
ae 

3.0 
3.0 
2.7 

2.6 


Table 2 
Floor Amendments to Committee Bills 
Average Number of Floor Amendments per Measure 


99th Cong. 

1985-1986 
Armed Services 
Banking, Finance 
Appropriations 
Agriculture 
Foreign Affairs 
Ways & Means 
Education and Labor 
Public Works 
Science, Space, Tech 
Budget 


Source: Smith and Deering (1990, 182) 


19.1 
10.2 
4.4 

4.1 
3.4 
3.1 


1.8 
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Table 3 
Committee Membership and Defense Contract Benefits 
Calendar Years 1985-1991 


(a) HASC members vs. non-members 


Avg. Contracts in 
Committee Status District 


Member of Armed Services $ 364.01 million 


Non-Defense Committee 
Member $ 334.07 million 


ifference of Means 1|-statistic 0.88 


(6) HADS members vs. non-members 


Avg. Contracts in 
Committee Status District 


Member of Defense $ 249.61 million 
Appropriations 


Non-Defense Committee 
Member $ 334.07 million 


Difference of Means T-statistic -2.42 (p< .05) 


Source: see appendix 
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Table 4 
Committee Membership and Military Personnel 
Fiscal Year 1989 


(a) HASC members vs. non-members 


Avg. Military 
Committee Status Personnel in District 


Member of Armed Services 17,688 


Non-Defense Committee 
Member 3,921 


Ditterence of Means I-statistic 89.8 (p< .001) 


(b) HADS members vs. non-members 


Avg. Military 
Committee Status Personnel in District 


Member of Defense 5,535 
Appropriations 


Non-Defense Committee 3,921 
Member 


itference of Means T-statistic 0.36 


Source: Mayer (1993b) 
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Table 5 


Committee Membership and District Benefits 
Selected Non-Defense Committees, 1987 and 1989 


(a) Agriculture (targeted) 


Committee Status 


Agriculture Outlays in 
District, FY87 


Agriculture Outlays in 
District, FY89 


Member of Agriculture 
Committee 


$ 115.7 million 
(4.93)° 


$ 93.1 million 
(5.24)* 


Member of Agriculture 
Appropriations Subcommittee 


$ 124.8 million 
(2.01)* 


$ 113.5 million 
(2.22)? 


Non-Committee Member 


$ 18.2 million 


$ 15.7 million 


(b) Public Works and Transportation (uniform) 


Committee Status 


Transportation Outlays in 
District, FY87 


Transportation Outlays 
in District, FY89 


Member of Public Works And 
Transportation Committee 


$ 35.1 million 
(-0.37) 


$ 31.6 million 
(-0.34) 


Member of Transportation 
Appropriations Subcommittee 


$ 85.5 million 
(1.06) 


$ 72.2 million 
(1.00) 


Non-Committee Member 


$ 41.7 million 


$ 37.1 million 


(c) Education and Labor (mixed) 


Committee Status 


Education and 
Employment Outlays in 
District, FY87 


Education and 
Employment Outlays in 
District, FY89 


Member of Education and 
Labor Committee 


$ 53.4 million 
(-1.09) 


$ 62.8 million 
(-1.02) 


Member of 
Labor/HHS/Education 
Appropriations Subcommittee 


$ 59.3 million 
(-0.60) 


$ 63.1 million 
(-0.63) 


Non-Committee Member 


$ 82.4 million 


$ 91.1 million 


388 


Figures in parentheses are T-values for difference of means test with non-committee member values. 
< 0.1; p <0.05; ° p < 0.001 
Source: author’s calculations from data in Bickers and Stein (1991) 
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Appendix 1 
Observations on Estimating District-Level Contracting Activity 


I. Problems with Earlier Data 

The problems of accurately measuring outlays or contracts at the congressional district level 
have up to now been insurmountable; for most congressional districts, such figures are simply 
impossible to measure, or even estimate, with any precision. The difficulty stems from the fact that 
data provided by the federal government is rarely broken down by congressional district, but is almost 
invariably aggregated by county or metropolitan area. City and county boundaries, however, often do 
not coincide with congressional district boundaries: one district might be composed of several 
different counties, one county (or city) might include a number of congressional districts, or city, 
county, and district lines could overlap and intersect, with a district including parts of several 
different counties and cities. In the first case, the problem is easily solved, because the district value 
of contracts is simply the sum of contracts awarded to each county in that district. The size of the 
problem for the other two categories of districts, however, is huge, and unfortunately casts doubt on 
any research that relies heavily on such transformations. 

Bickers and Stein calculated that of the 435 congressional districts, 369 (or 85%) fall into the 
second or third categories: that is, they are districts that either (a) are part of a larger county or (b) 
include only part of one or more counties (1991, 249-258). In neither case can one directly calculate 
district level figures from county data. Researchers have used a number of corrective techniques to 
arrive at district level totals, generally estimating the portion of contracts in a county that should be 
allocated to each district by population, but such efforts invariably inject a high degree of error.” In 
cases where one county is composed of multiple congressional districts, the researcher has little 
choice except to allocate an approximatly equal amount of contracts to each district in the county, 
because district populations are roughly the same (within about 20% or so). This practice can lead to 
gross errors. Los Angeles County includes all of 13 congressional districts (22 through 34) and parts 
of five more (20, 21, 35, 38 and 42). In fiscal year 1991, the Department of Defense awarded 
$10.03 billion in prime contracts to companies in LA county, with large variation among 
congressional districts, ranging from the 24th district’s $11.8 million to the 27th and 34th, which 
received $2.4 and $2.7 billion, respectively.” Apportioning the contracts to the congressional 
districts on the basis of population would allocate $636 million to the 24th district (overestimating the 
true level by 5,200 percent), and $553 million to the 27th (underestimating the true level by 77 
percent). In either case, any substantive conclusions reached about the impact of district defense 
dependence on a member’s behavior will be off target. 

Finally, when district and county lines overlap, there is simply no way to make the 
transformation. The problem is serious enough that one original source of the county-to-district 
contracting data, the early editions of The Almanac of American Politics, gave up even trying 
“because the vast majority of congressional districts cut across county lines [and] the congressional 
district figures are difficult, if not impossible, to compute with any precision." (Barone, Ujifusa, and 


” Errors will be smaller for districts that include all of many counties and portions of only a few, 
but for regions which are heavily involved in defense contracting (Los Angeles, Silicon Valley, 
Seattle, New York), data problems will be especially acute. 


* Northrop performed work on the Advanced Tactical Fighter and the B-2 bomber in Pico 
Rivera, in the 34th district. The 27th district is home to Rockwell International, Hughes Aircraft 
Company, TRW, and other major contractors involved in classified SDI research. 
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Matthews 1977, xxiii). This data was used by Ritt (1976). Other studies have omitted the 
troublesome districts from the analysis. 

An additional measurement problem is the distribution of subcontracts. Prime contractors will 
distribute up to 50% of the value of a prime contract to firms that may reside in different 
congressional districts, states, or even countries; indeed, many studies have shown that the location of 
a prime contract tells us very little about where the economic impact will be felt, as subcontracts are 
normally distributed over a wide area, often 300 or more congressional districts in 40 or more states. 

Three factors suggest that the problem with subcontracting may be overstated, however. 

First, Malecki has challenged the conclusion that prime contract and subcontract distributions are 
significantly different. He found, for example, that because of vertical integration by prime 
contractors, prime contractors may subcontract out less than 20% of the work on a large program, 
with most of the major subcontracts awarded to large defense firms -- i.e., other prime contractors 
(1984, 39). He also argues that subcontractors, especially those capable of advanced work, tend to be 
located in the same areas as prime contractors, as both subcontractors and prime contractors 
“gravitate toward good universities and other research facilities, and educated and highly skilled 
labour pools" (1988, 76). 

Second, the data used here on individual contract actions permits a broader measure of 
contracting activity. Unlike summary measures of prime contract activity, this data includes 
information on a wide array of component purchases that would otherwise be missed. The examples 
of the F-15 and AH-64A Apache programs shows how this occurs. The standard measures of the 
impact of these programs normally include contracts to the prime contractor (McDonnell Douglas for 
the F-15, McDonnell-Douglas Helicopter Company for the Apache), and perhaps a few major 
subcontractors (engine, radar, missile systems, etc.). _However,a significant portion of the 
subcontracting element of these programs is equipment purchased by the governemnt and provided to 
the prime contract as Government Furnished Equipment (GFE). 

The FPDC data shows that between fiscal years 1985 and 1989, DoD awarded contracts on 
the F-15 program to over 600 separate contractors or contractor subsidiaries, in 168 different Product 
Service Code categories.“ These contracts were distributed to 40 states and at least 205 congressional 
districts. The goods range from contracts to McDonneli Douglas for complete fixed-wing aircraft, to 
contracts to small companies for hand tools, screws, fuses, and specialized trucks used to move parts 
around the factory floor. Overall, McDonnell Douglas received approximately two-thrids of the total 
dollar amount of all contracts (69.08%). A similar pattern holds for the AH-64A Apache: DoD 
awarded contracts to over 300 firms and subdivisions in 33 states and at least 139 congressional 
districts, covering 179 Product Service Codes. Prime contractor MDHC received only 49% of all 
contracts on the program. 

The FPDC data do not include subcontracts, and the contract listing cannot be considered a 
complete proxy; complete subcontract data for the Apache show significant gaps (McDonnell Douglas 
Helicopter Company 1987). Nevertheless, they mitigate the problem of measuring the impact of 
subcontracts. 


II. Federal Procurement Data Center Information 


* The Product Service Code is a 4-digit index created by the federal government to track 
purchases of goods and services by product or service type: over two thousand categories cover 
everything from aircraft carriers (1901) and nuclear bombs (1105) to ecclisiastical equipment (9925) 
and toilet paper (8540). 
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The contract data in this paper are from FPDC reports on conrtracting acvitiy from fiscal 
years 1985 through 1991. The information was transferred to CD-ROM format by a private software 
company in Vienna, VA (Eagle Eye Software). The CDs were identified using the “place of 
performance” code in each transaction record, which gave specific information about the location of 
the contractor plant where the work was performed. 

In some cases, it was impossible to unambiguously determine the correct congressional 
district. In these instances, I used a two-step procedure to estimate the distribution of these awards 
using information on the city where the work was done. The unidentified awards existed in two 
forms. The first case consisted of work done in cities that crossed district lines; some contract 
awards to that city were identified by congressional district, but others were not. In these cases I 
simply summed the dollar amount of awards with an identified district, calculated the fraction of that 
total that went to each district, and appoprtioned the unidentified dollars according to that formula. 

The second case was more troublesome: often awards were made to a city in which there 
were no contracts identified by congressional district. In these cases, I worked with congressional 
district maps and detailed atlases to estimate the correct location. In other cases I examined 
individual contract records to identify large contractors who could be contacted directly; I used this 
procedure to identify district locations for contracts for the B-2 bomber and M-1 tank. I was able to 
accurately identify the correct disrtict location for over 90% of the contract dollars, and estimate with 
some precision another 8.6%. Only about 1% of the contract dollars were impossible to identify, and 
were therefore excluded from the analysis. 


The percentage of dollars in each category is as follows: 

Dollar Amount Pct. of Total 
Awards with unambiguous CD identification $ 820.5 Billion 90.3% 
Awards Allocated Using City Formulas 65.0 Billion 7.2% 
Awards Allocated with Manual identification 12.6 Billion 1.4% 
Awards with unidentifiable CD (excluded) 10.2 Billion 1.1% 
Total 908.3 Billion 


Data on agricultural, transportation, education, and employment programs were taken from 
Bickers and Stein (1991), who used an analogous federal government database, the Federal Assistance 
Award Data System, to calculate domestic outlays in each congressional district. 
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7 The Career of Urban Social 
Movements in West Germany 


MARGIT MAYER 


Over the last decade, urban protest has drastically changed its appear- 
ance. In the 1970s and early 1980s, massive protests of rehab squatters, 
citizens’ initiatives, tenant groups, and housing activists brought pre- 
vailing forms of urban development in many German cities to a halt 
Today such movements are reported only occasionally. Headlines are 
filled instead with reports of increasing numbers of youth street gangs 
and, more recently, racist and violent attacks on immigrants and refu- 
gees. No longer a site for struggle over aiternative and popular ways of 
appropriating the city, the urban terrain instead appears fractured: Com- 
munity organizations are now on the “inside” and unemployed youth, 
foreigners, and other marginalized social groups are on the “outside.” 
These and other new cleavages find expression in unfamiliar forms of 
protest activity, in right-wing and neo-Nazi militancy, in attacks by 
“autonomous” radicals on Greens in city councils, or in puzzling rituals 
of street fighting over New Year’s Eve or May 1. While similar changes 
have been observed in most Western nations, this chapter traces one 
particular country’s experience of urban social movements in terms of 
the specific West German (and later unified) political opportunity struc- 
ture as well as in the context of a broader crisis and transformation of a 
mode of accumulation and regulation, the latter having created new 
patterns for urban politics and a different space for social movements. 

We can identify distinct phases of urban opposition movements in 
Germany, beginning with a first wave of mobilization by citizens’ 
initiatives during the early 1970s against large-scale renewal projects 
and in defense of residents’ living conditions. These struggles soon 
expanded into struggles over the cost and the use value of the public 
infrastructure, into which cities invested heavily during the short era of 
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social reform (1969-1973) and created a fertile milieu for various types 
of grass-roots and community groups, into which leftist projects of the 
now dissolving extraparliamentarian opposition of the student left in- 
serted themselves. Squattings, rent strikes, and massive demonstrations 
against renewal and displacement policies marked the high point of this 
first phase of urban movements and left behind a new political actor in 
most West German cities: a self-confident and politically active urban 
counterculture. 

The transition from the reformist modernization politics of the Brandt 
government to the crisis-induced “Model Germany” of the Schmidt 
government in 1974 also marked a new phase for urban-based protest 
movements. While governments increasingly sought to delegitimize 
protest, their modernization policies exacerbated the negative effects of 
urban restructuring and led the various urban movements into tighter 
cooperation and highly politicized antistate orientations. Moderate citi- 
zens’ initiatives, radical leftists, and local projects of the newer women’s 
and ecology movements became united not only in their opposition to 
urban renewal but also in contesting the established parties’ monopoly 
to articulate political interests. During this phase, electoral alliances 
(green, colored, and alternative lists) were formed and gained seats on 
local city councils. 

The early 1980s squatters’ movements in various German (and other 
West European) cities is a result of the politicization and homogeniza- 
tion of urban protest during the late 1970s and also shows the effects of 
a changed economic and political opportunity structure. The period’s 
economic crisis fell especially on local governments as they are respon- 
sible for dealing with growing unemployment and higher welfare de- 
pendency rates, while the federal government’s austerity policies 
severely restricted their scope for action. Looking for ways to deal with 
these dilemmas, many municipalities “discovered” the problem-solving 
potential and innovative capacities of local movement milieus: Their 
labor gradually was acknowledged and upgraded in a manner that would 
have been inconceivable in the highly polarized German political cul- 
ture of the 1970s. Many movement projects received funding and some 
were even incorporated as “model projects” into municipal social or 
employment programs of the “entrepreneurial city.” Community and 
movement groups’ participation in different policy sectors was routi- 
nized, and, last but not least, movement issues and demands were now 
firmly represented in many local governments by the Green party. 
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These various incorporation processes have had effects that have 
become visible since the late 1980s in an increasing heterogenization 
of the social composition and political orientation of the urban move- 
ment milieus. While a social movement sector has now clearly become 
a stable, permanent element within German urban politics, with its own 
public sphere, alternative life-styles, and infrastructure, it also mani- 
fests more and more polarizations, cleavages, and forms of implosion. 
“Incorporated” segments frequently find themselves attacked by groups, 
whose economic and social problems have been ignored by the incor- 
poration discourse of the 1980s and thus marginalized. The problems 
caused by mass unemployment, by the lack of opportunities for un- 
skilled young people, as well as those engendered by the rapid multi- 
culturalization of many city neighborhoods are intensifying under 
unification pressures and creating a new agenda for urban movements, 
which has yet to be seized. 

This career of urban social movements does not correspond to typical 
patterns described by social movement theory. None of the concepts of 
a gradual diffusion of movement sectors, patterns of cyclical rise and 
decline of mobilization, or the “natural death” of a social movement 
through institutionalization processes is helpful in accounting for these 
transformations. Clearly, a movement sector has consolidated that is 
still able to mobilize for different occasions. But its relations to inter- 
mediary sectors and the state are less clear and its constituent elements 
are fragmented and even polarized in new ways. 

Therefore, to understand the developmental patterns of urban social 
movements in Germany, we will examine the actors, goals, internal 
organization, and transformations in their roles for social change as they 
relate to various phases of urban development and their respective 
conflict patterns. 


M@ Phases of Urban Conflict and 
Urban Social Movements 


Opposition to Fordist Urban Renewal 


While the immediate postwar development was dominated by the 
cold war and the German economic miracle, with the expansion of the 
(social-democratic) Keynesian-welfare state model of development from 
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the mid-1960s on, new lines of conflict emerged. The instruments and 
agencies of central state planning and global steering were expanded so 
as to distribute the blessings of the Fordist modernization process all 
over the country. Local governments implemented this scheme by ex- 
panding the urban social and technical infrastructure (streets, schools, 
kindergartens, hospitals, social housing, and so on), by servicing land 
provision, and by managing large-scale urban renewal. All over Ger- 
many, and not merely in localities that were governed by Social Demo- 
crats, large-scale urban renewal and modern housing construction were 
at the core of local politics. The demolition of whole turn-of-the-century 
neighborhoods and their replacement by modern housing construction 
marked a high point, and simultaneously a crisis, of social-democratic 
local politics.! 

This type of urban infrastructure and of collective consumption 
expansion accelerated the segmentation of urban space into monofunc- 
tional zones of residence, shopping, working, and entertainment and 
thereby destroyed vital fabrics and milieus of neighborhoods. While 
serving to raise consumption levels, it also standardized ways of living 
and monotonized urban life. It was against these effects of the growth 
strategies that the first phase of urban oppositional movements during 
the 1960s and beginning of the 1970s mobilized. 

In 1965 Alexander Mitscherlich’s book The Unhospitability of Our 
Cities already offered a harsh critique of the dominant patterns of urban 
development, their fixation on the automobile, the consequent decay of 
the inner city, and suburbanization’s destructive effects on the country- 
side. Other precursors of the first wave of mobilizations include the 
early 1960s youth revolts and the situationists’ revolt against urban 
emptiness and hegemonic norms. Both revolts challenged the still hege- 
monic norms of self-discipline, self-sacrifice, and the belief in progress, 
and they contributed to a gradual cultural pluralization of postwar 
Germany. In 1968 this cultural opposition merged with the extraparlia- 
mentary opposition to nuclear armament and the emergency laws passed 
by the grand coalition. From then on, the fundamental critique of society 
of the new left became most influential for the movements of the period. 

Citizens immediately threatened by urban renewal plans or large- 
scale- projects formed the initial opposition to the growth strategies. 
These citizens’ initiatives often developed out of traditional citizen 
associations made up of middle-class notables. They used conventional, 
pragmatic methods to defend their neighborhoods and chose coopera- 
tive tactics and professional strategies such as “planning alternatives 
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from below.” Confronting unresponsive technocratic city administra- 
tions, however, they frequently resorted to unconventional forms of 
politics, including direct action and street protest. Contested issues 
included not only infrastructure expansion but also cost, quality, and 
participation in its design. In many cities, broad mobilizations occurred 
that were directed toward lowering costs and influencing cultural norms 
expressed in the institutions of collective consumption (especially schools, 
kindergartens, and public transportation). These protests were joined by 
initiatives from the youth protest movements, whose roots were in the 
1960s antiauthoritarian movement. In the course of the 1970s, this local 
scene was gradually “infiltrated” by a wave of leftist community organ- 
izing groups that had grown out of the political projects of the extrapar- 
liamentarian opposition. The new left saw the “reproductive sector” as 
an area of politicization where disadvantaged groups could be mobi- 
lized (see Roth, 1990a). 

The first squatting in Germany took place in 1970 in Cologne, but 
the Hamburg and Frankfurt housing struggles were even more militant. 
During the first half of the 1970s, squatting took place in many West 
German cities (see Brandes & Schén, 1981, pp. 174 ff.). The most 
favorable conditions for a concentrated and relatively long period of 
squatting activities were present in Frankfurt, where from 1972 to 1974 
squatting actually dominated the local movement sector. The issue here 
was restructuring of neighborhoods near the central business district for 
expanding tertiary functions. In other cities, the triggering events were 
large-scale renewal projects. In each case, renewal plans and large-scale 
demolition of turn-of-the-century housing did not include open and 
democratic planning processes but instead nonpublic and generous 
deals between city agencies and investors. This political process stimu- 
lated speculative behavior whereby whole blocks were bought up, 
temporarily rented out to “transitory residents” like students and immi- 
grant workers, or left vacant. The real estate owners could expect huge 
profits from the demolition and eventual construction of high-rise office 
buildings. Both the undemocratic nature and the detrimental social 
effects of such urban development politics sparked (in Frankfurt as early 
as 1968) protest organized by conventional citizens’ associations, which 
usually saw themselves as nonideological and quite distinct from the 
radical, student-led groups, which were also forming at the time. 

In this climate, the first squat in Frankfurt was carried out by students 
and social workers who had already been active in SDS and community 
groups. The squatters had formed a “collective living experiment” and 
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occupied a large, turn-of-the-century building together with Italian 
immigrant families. Two similar squats followed a month later and their 
success bred imitators in other circles (Dackweiler, Poppenhausen, 
Grottian, & Roth, 1990, p. 210). In Hamburg the first squat took place 
in 1973 in a similar atmosphere of widespread protest against demoli- 
tion plans (Schubert, 1990, p. 35). Explicitly political projects, the goal 
of these first squats was to radicalize political work in the “reproductive 
sphere.” The squatted houses both symbolized the criticism of urban 
renewal that consisted in demolition for luxury housing or offices and 
served as organizational bases for further squats; their residents also 
played important roles in initiating other movement activities (in Frank- 
furt, for example, the rent strike movement). 

Because the issue of urban destruction was easily presented as a 
political scandal, public reactions were initially quite positive.’ The 
occupation and subsequent violent eviction of a building in September 
1971 encouraged more squats, because widespread indignation over the 
brutal police actions and bloody street battles forced the Frankfurt 
mayor to rescind his earlier eviction order. Similar sympathies arose in 
Hamburg over the city government’s repressive and criminalizing re- 
sponse to their first squattings. Citizens’ initiatives, tenant groups, and 
professionals came to the support of the squatters and formed a broad 
housing movement. In Frankfurt, from October 1971 to July 1972, 10 
more mostly successful squattings took place, broadening the infra- 
structure for political work and the movement’s alternative living ar- 
rangements. During this expansive phase of the squatting movement, a 
curious coexistence and even productive relationship prevailed between 
the radical, antireformist protest and social-democratic reform policies, 
which attempted innovative and socially responsible solutions to the 
problem. The lines of conflict were drawn between the squatters, their 
supporters, and the ruling SPD against what appeared to all as the 
common enemy: the speculators and irresponsible real estate owners. 

Reasons for the decline of this first wave in the squatting movement 
differed according to the local situation. While, in Hamburg or Berlin, 
community and tenant initiatives worked pragmatically to prevent 
demolitions and to create and maintain alternative housing forms (see 
Bodenschatz, Heiser, & Korfmacher, 1983), thus building an organiza- 
tional basis for another massive mobilization during the early 1980s in 
Frankfurt, the movement’s strong infusion with political and existential 
radicalism eventually turned into a limitation. Left radicalism and 
militancy became quite synonymous, both because of the strong pres- 
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ence of new left groups within the movement, who understood their 
activities in the reproductive sector as part of broader revolutionary 
activities, such as party building or internationalism, and also because 
of the SPD city government’s changing political strategy. In 1973-1974 
the city began urging evictions while simultaneously presenting itself 
as the savior of the existing housing stock and the fabric of the threat- 
ened neighborhood (Dackweiler et al., 1990, p. 214). The stiff repres- 
sion and criminalization of the squatters during two protracted eviction 
conflicts in particular intensified the movement’s critique of SPD refor- 
mism and its own self-radicalization (Stracke, 1976, p. 123) while the 
distance to the more moderate citizens’ initiatives increased and the 
supportive environment began to crumble. 

In spite of such setbacks, this phase produced, by the mid-1970s in 
most German cities, a new political actor—a self-confident urban coun- 
terculture with its own infrastructure of newspapers, self-managed 
collectives and housing cooperatives, feminist groups, and so on, which 
was prepared to intervene in local and broader politics. In Frankfurt the 
movement scene reacted to the setback with a drastic shift in orientation. 
Trying to learn from the failure of the “mass militancy” of the housing 
struggle, its leaders turned toward the new women’s movement and its 
motto, “The personal is political.” This shift brought to the foreground 
the social experiments that had actually been implemented in the squat- 
ted houses, covered up by the revolutionary power politics dominant 
during the period. 

Institutional effects of this phase of mobilization included modest 
participatory concessions by city administrations: More groups and 
interests were to be heard and allowed participation in the urban plan- 
ning process. But the slogan of the short social-liberal reform era, “Let’s 
risk more democracy!” was not applied to the local opposition. Legiti- 
mate political action was still restricted to party-based action and 
limited to those parties that were seen as safeguarding the “free, demo- 
cratic basic order.” The radical opposition was threatened with the 
Berufsverbote 1972 (i.e., the decrees against radicals; see Narr, 1976). 
Thus the social-democratic governments during this reform phase 
(1971-1974) provided a peculiar opportunity structure for urban protest: 
They were quite supportive of reformist citizens’ initiatives as these 
supplied necessary social pressure “from below” for envisioned reform 
initiatives “from above.” The left-radical opposition also benefited from 
some participatory concessions‘ and from the general climate of reform, 
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but whenever it took the promise of “more democracy” too seriously, it 
confronted severe repression. 


Project Phase and Greening of 
the Opposition (1974-1982) 


From 1974 to 1977 social-democratic governments remained in place 
on all levels but now engaged in crisis management instead of reform 
politics.> The social-liberal government under Chancellor Schmidt (since 
1974) returned institutional politics to its (prereform) erajstate of being 
closed off and protected from pressures and interests from below. Urban 
opposition and protest were publicly delegitimized and attacked, while, 
as a consequence of crisis management and modernization, pressures on 
the conditions of urban life intensified. Through a series of centralizing 
measures, even the space for political action by local authorities was 
severely restricted.® 

The worldwide economic recession of 1973-1974 indicates the break 
in the postwar growth model and when the crisis of Fordism became felt 
in many different sectors. Markets for consumer durables and mass 
products were saturated; the labor process could not be further Taylor- 
ized; economists noted a structural crisis of capital reproduction; and 
the consensus around Keynesian policies dissolved (Leaman, 1988, pp. 
205 ff., 212). In other words, the social and technical limits of the 
Fordist growth model had become apparent: The rigidities of the pro- 
duction structure, the rising costs of mass production and mass con- 
sumption, and the politicization of those costs and effects slowed down 
growth rates and triggered social conflicts and social movements that 
put these costs on the agenda. 

Citizens’ initiatives protesting the threats to and infringements on 
their quality of life contributed to making the social limits of the Fordist 
regime visible, particularly the way its resource and waste intensity 
creates barriers to expansion. The ecology and other movements also 
challenged technological fixes as solutions to the Fordist relationship 
to nature, fearing their negative effects on democracy and social respon- 
sibility. 

The economic restructuring efforts undertaken to overcome this 
crisis of Fordism—including the world market-centered modernization 
strategies of the “Model Germany”’?—augmented the proportion of 
social groups that remain excluded from the “blessings of Fordism” as 
unemployment rates (affecting especially the younger age groups) sky- 
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rocketed.® Economic restructuring oriented toward the world market 
also intensified such spatial restructuring as urban renewal and tertiari- 
zation (see HaiuBermann & Siebel, 1989). These negative effects on 
urban living conditions and the growth cartel’s exclusivity, attacking 
even moderate citizens’ initiatives as “internal enemies of the state” (for 
blocking investments), encouraged not only more protest activity but 
also a coming together of heterogenous movements and their creation 
of independent organizational structures quite opposed to the state and 
its parties.9 As repressive and marginalizing measures by the authorities 
provided repeated cause for cooperation among the movement groups 
and for confrontation with the authorities, alternative projects, frus- 
trated citizens initiatives, and local new social movement campaigns 
(peace, women, ecology) developed tighter solidarities and a shared 
radical-oppositional self-image. 

The most significant innovation within the local movement scene 
was that alternative projects and communal experiments came to the 
fore more strongly. During the late 1970s, projects in all types of 
production and service activities and collective living arrangements 
were initiated (see Bertels & Nottenbohm, 1983; for economic projects, 
Kiick, 1985; for social projects, Huber, 1980). At the same time, the 
continued experience of political exclusion and marginalization during 
this phase!° led the movement groups, in some localities more than in 
others, to shift their political interventionism in the direction of elec- 
toral alternatives. During the second half of the 1970s, the first local 
electoral coalitions emerged: green, rainbow, and alternative lists, which 
ran candidates for city halls and municipal elections (see Roth, 1991). 
In 1978 they joined on a statewide basis in Hessia (and out of these 
developments in 1980 the national Green party was to be formed). This 
electoral alternative helped to create a common denominator for the 
various and particular local movements—ecology. “Ecology” came to 
signify the search for fundamental and generalizable alternatives and a 
radical opposition to the dominant policy of crisis management (Roth, 
1990b). 


— Shifts in the Relationship Between 
the Movements and the State 


As 1982 marked another year of recession in Germany, stagnation 
reached the formerly expansive service sector (Leaman, 1988, p. 234), 
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introducing a period of intensifying distributive struggles and reduc- 
tions of social benefits by the state. The simultaneous change in national 
government brought the conservative Christian Democrats into power 
and led to a revival of local and urban issues in the public sphere. While 
an intense second wave of squatting and housing struggles swept the 
country in the early 1980s, this time the solution was sought in the 
selective adoption of movement initiatives at the local level. Local 
governments, forced to find new and alternative ways of dealing with 
the fiscal restrictions imposed by the consequences of economic restruc- 
turing, unemployment, and rising welfare costs, began to look to commu- 
nity groups and alternative organizations for their innovative potential. 
Thus, in the course of the decade, a transition occurred from urban social 
movements challenging the state to a less oppositional relationship 
between “interest groups” and a local welfare bureaucracy increasingly 
confronted with its own limitations. 

The squatting movement of the early 1980s was soon known as the 
“rehab squatting movement.” This time, the movement was strongest in 
Berlin, where it started in 1978 as the last desperate step of a 10-year- 
long defensive community- and tenant-organizing endeavor to stop the 
deterioration, forced vacancies, and speculation carried out by private 
landlords. When a powerful youth and alternative movement emerged 
and coalesced with local community groups, squatting became a form 
of self-help in which the squatters not only occupied vacant buildings 
but also attempted to restore the properties into livable condition after 
years of physical deterioration (see Katz & Mayer, 1985). Again, these 
forms of occupation managed to attract the support of broad sectors of 
the population alienated by the rotten building policies of the Berlin 
government and by the disruptive effects of—and huge profits made 
by—massive housing development, real estate, and tax shelter syndi- 
cating firms. During the movement’s peak in 1981, about 160 buildings 
were “rehab-squatted” in West Berlin, directly involving about 5,000 
people. !! 

The joint actions of the squatter movements brought together citi- 
zens’ and tenants’ initiatives, marginalized youth, and alternative politi- 
cal groups. While the former were interested in careful urban renewal 
and self-help in housing rehabilitation, the latter sought niches for 
themselves in a relatively protected milieu, used the actions as a stage 
for their struggle against the state, or were simply interested in suitable 
space for political projects. What they had in common, at least initially, 
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was a radical critique of the state housing policy and a desire for 
unfettered self-realization, for private spheres without state control. 

As the fruits of their self-help labor were repeatedly destroyed by 
evictions and demolitions, more squatters sought agents to mediate their 
interests with the local state. While evictions, arrests, trials, police 
investigations, and street fighting were still going on (one demonstrator 
was killed in the protest against the eviction of eight squatted buildings 
in September 1981), some squatters and support groups worked up a 
variety of proposals for the transfer of squatted houses into public 
ownership, “legalized” self-management and long-term leaseholds, as 
well as an institutionalized third party mediator and manager between 
the houses and the state. After years of struggle and many setbacks, 
which gradually fragmented the movement, the first alternative renewal 
agent, Stattbau, began to administer the buildings on behalf of the Berlin 
Senat, which would in turn purchase the buildings from their current 
owners and give squatters long-term leases with extensive self-manage- 
ment rights (see Clark & Mayer, 1986, p. 412). Following this example, 
similar alternative renewal agents were established in Hamburg in 1984 
(Schubert, 1990, pp. 37 ff.) and over the next few years in other West 
German cities. 

A similar process of “approximation” took place with the alternative 
collectives and citizens initiatives and the state. In Berlin these groups 
had formed an umbrella organization, Arbeitskreis Staatsknete, to se- 
cure public funding for their projects. And while the founding activists 
among them framed this demand as a political offensive on the “new 
voluntarism” propagated by the Christian Democratic government, more 
and more projects joined the Arbeitskreis, which were new, had little 
political experience, but had high hopes for individual funding. This 
changing composition among the activists reflects the fact that deterio- 
rating economic conditions and increasing marginalization (especially 
youth unemployment) were beginning to undermine the position of 
alternative projects all over Germany (see Beywl, 1983, p. 97, 1989). A 
consequence was that the projects sought to professionalize and were 
increasingly willing to participate in the political bargaining process 
wherever it would open up to them. 

And open up it did. Because the effects of the Fordist crisis and of 
restructuring efforts made themselves felt most of all on the local level, 
many cities began to develop unconventional, cost-effective policies to 
deal with the challenges they faced. Local budgets were under intense 
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pressure through increasing unemployment and poverty rates; welfare 
programs (for which local authorities are responsible) had to be ex- 
panded, but fiscal austerity at the federal level severely restricted the 
ability of local governments to act. Additionally, municipal budgets 
began to feel the strain from years of environmental neglect, as polluted 
soils, traffic congestion, waste disposal, and water provision are largely 
municipal responsibilities. To devise solutions to these crises, cities 
began to look to the alternative scene as an innovative reserve. 

The West Berlin administration spearheaded these “opening-up” 
processes!2 and were soon followed by other (at first especially Chris- 
tian Democratic-run) local governments. In 1983 a social services 
program was established in response to demands for state funding of 
alternative social, cultural, and political projects but also as a solution 
to the problems of the local welfare state (see Fink, 1984, who was then 
the Berlin senator for social affairs). While the umbrella organization 
Arbeitskreis Staatsknete had demanded funding for a self-administered 
fund from various departments, the CDU offer was limited to social 
services and health-related activities but geared toward projects based 
on client self-help and voluntary coproduction of health services. Over 
the first few years of the program, a number of groups found the state’s 
control over their work and the redefinition of their goals too intrusive 
and dropped out, but the program endures and has funded hundreds of 
self-help groups in social projects working with women, immigrants, 
youth, drug addicts, and so on (see SEKIS, 1987). Similarly, in response 
to the housing problems that the rehab squatters publicized, the Berlin 
Housing Senat institutionalized a self-help rehabilitation program fea- 
turing the inclusion of varicus intermediary organizations and both 
technical assistance and socially oriented renewal agents in the plan- 
ning, formulation, and implementation of housing and social policies 
(see Mayer, 1987, pp. 354 ff.). 

These examples of involving community-based and alternative groups 
in municipal policies are part of a larger change in local service provi- 
sion in which the responsibility for the implementation of a variety of 
formerly municipal tasks is delegated to other (nonmunicipal) private 
and voluntary sector agents (see Mayer, 1991, 1992). While traditional 
welfare state benefits are reduced, new mediating structures are in- 
stalled and new forms of (often state-initiated) self-steering are ex- 
plored, into which former social movement organizations are tied. This 
occurs in the classical areas of urban renewal, housing, and social 
policies where self-help groups, women’s centers, youth centers, and 
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special programs for foreigners are affected but also in the area of 
employment and job training policies where community and alternative 
groups have already experimented with innovative schemes addressing 
social marginalization and long-term unemployment. Administrative 
activity now seeks to connect the neighborhood and alternative groups 
and their social service work to state employment policies, thereby 
saving local welfare expenditure and activating marginal social groups 
for whom traditional means of welfare state integration have failed. 

Whether they create projects in urban repair, in environmental pro- 
tection, or in social and cultural infrastructure, the intermediary organi- 
zations or renewal agents turn into employment agencies of a new type. 
While tackling social and ecological problems, they mediate cheap 
labor through municipal rehabilitation and training programs and, in the 
course of managing the new organization, professionalize themselves. 
The municipality’s increasing readiness to accommodate solutions de- 
veloped by the alternative scene has had ambiguous consequences for 
the movement groups. The public acknowledgment, funding, and up- 
grading of their labor led to an erosion of their original orientation to 
social change but led as well to a stabilization of local movement 
sectors, the strengthening of their infrastructure, and to making them, 
finally, a normal and permanent feature of German politics. While 
facilitating local improvements that are in many respects superior to 
anything the state or corporations have been able to achieve, the new 
organizations also find themselves “used” to establish urban-cultural 
“ambiance” or to assist the micro-management of intensifying social 
problems. In their less radical segments, metropolitan movement mi- 
lieus are displayed by the city as (cultural) locational factors in the 
competition to attract investors. 

These particular incorporation processes on the local level were 
paralleled by institutionalization processes in other social movements 
such as the peace or ecology movements. During the early 1980s, the 
peace movement expanded, reached new levels of mobilization in 1983- 
1984, and, throughout the 1980s, protests against a planned nuclear 
reprocessing plant continued, which, together with the protests caused 
by the Chernobyl catastrophe in 1986, led to the consolidation of 
movement networks and infrastructures. From informal grass-roots 
collectives to very professional movement organizations, all types of 
organizational patterns now coexist side by side and together constitute 
a new political sector adjacent to the other institutions of political 
interest intermediation, such as parties, unions, and associations. The 
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influence of the New Left within these movement sectors has dimin- 
ished, however, and in many ways it seems that, to the extent that the 
protest issues and motives have become more widespread, the move- 
ment lost its former radical edge. 

One of the most important social movement institutionalization proc- 
esses was of course their incorporation via the Green party’s parliamen- 
tary representation. Since its foundation in 1980, approximately 6,000 
people have been elected to local councils on Green or Green-alterna- 
tive lists. Today, the Greens participate in governmental coalitions in 
four states (Hessen, Lower-Saxony, Brandenburg, Bremen), and there 
are numerous Red-Green local governments. As an electoral alternative 
to the established parties, the Greens have forced them to acknowledge 
and deal with the movements and their issues, and they have managed 
to negotiate many concessions and benefits for the movements (see 
Roth, 1991). The ambivalent consequences of “parliamentarization” on 
the social movements are the topic of many studies (see Mayer & Ely, 
1993; Zeuner, 1985) and also have particular local manifestations. The 
constraints of parliamentary compromise, the concentration on elec- 
tions and budgets, and the pressure to jettison symbolic counterpolitics 
have led local Greens to adopt a rather limited strategy, focusing on few 
issues, such as funding for women’s centers and shelters, establishing 
affirmative action agencies, reducing traffic, and so on, and giving up 
more comprehensive political challenges. Thus the presence of the 
Green party in local governments, while aiding the public recognition 
of movement issues and movement practice, has also served to shift the 
political weight from protest politics toward co-optation and lobbying 
(see Dackweiler et al., 1990, p. 147; Roth, 1991, p. 85). 

In sum, this phase features repeated waves of opportunities for urban 
movement groups to enter their demands and plans into city develop- 
ment. First, in the context of the housing struggles, so-called gentle 
urban renewal programs were created,!3 for which new agents were 
established and residents’ input was routinized. Then, in the context of 
social policies, issues that the traditional bureaucratic welfare state was 
not able to handle well—youth, drugs, battered women, and foreign- 
ers—were addressed with new self-help and funding programs. Next, 
labor market problems were addressed with training programs, often 
coupled with environmental and social policies and also relying on 
community organizations’ know-how and connections. As cities expe- 
rience the need for urban regeneration, they tap into their own “endo- 
genous potential” of an organizational landscape of local movement 
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milieus, offering local movements an opportunity to influence urban 
politics while simultaneously instrumentalizing them. 


@ New Polarizations: 
Urban Social Movements in the 1990s 


The restructuring processes triggered by the crisis of Fordism re- 
sulted in a more pronounced, uneven regional development than post- 
war Germany had ever known; for the first time, urban development was 
no longer shaped by growth. Instead, two different patterns emerged: 
expanding cities (primarily in the new-growth South) and declining cities 
(primarily in the deindustrializing North; see Friedrichs, HauBermann, 
& Siebel, 1987). Even within metropolitan areas, disparities intensified 
(HauBermann & Siebel, 1989). Simultaneous with this intensification 
of social-spatial polarization processes, interurban and interregional 
competition (for growth industries, state funding, skilled workers, or 
consumer spending) has intensified, conferring new challenges on the 
local level. Many urban governments try to stimulate growth through 
active management, through public-private partnerships, and by devel- 
oping their particular local assets as a tool in the competition over 
positional advantages (see Mayer, 1992). So far, such policies have not 
counteracted the tendencies of “flexible specialization” characteristic 
of the emerging regime, which intensifies the hierarchical differentia- 
tion between cities and regions.!4 Furthermore, the deregulated, flex- 
ible forms of growth tend to create new forms of exclusion such as 
homelessness, precarious and casualized forms of employment, and 
long-term structural unemployment for certain population groups. 

Winners in the new growth, however, are not only the expanding 
numbers of well-paid, highly skilled professionals in the advanced 
services and high-tech sectors. They are also to be found among the staff 
and founders of many of the newly subsidized projects and intermediary 
organizations whose work now enjoys social recognition and whose 
position is now relatively secure. The process of inclusion of formerly 
excluded social groups has produced both winners and losers and 
thereby created new contradictions and cleavages between insiders and 
outsiders. 

The “new insiders” are to be found among Green city council mem- 
bers as well as in the new institutions local authorities created in 
response to movement politics. To Green members of acity government, 
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movement politics is no longer as relevant as party politics. As a 
consequence, they appear to young activists as established, co-opted, 
and even corrupted.!5 To an extent, the institutionalization of alterna- 
tive local politics, as it turns movement participation into lobbying and 
interest group politics, contributes to the marginalization of the new 
movement actors and new protests. A similar mechanism is at work in 
the organizations and intermediaries that are now partially incorporated 
into the provision of services and into the merging, decentral negotia- 
tion structures. While community development organizations are busy 
developing low-income housing, those who do not qualify for the 
waiting lists or who still prefer to squat see themselves confronting 
“established” development organizations. These tensions were ex- 
pressed in violent actions by autonomous groups against Stattbau, the 
alternative renewal agent in Berlin noted above. Furthermore, the reha- 
bilitation of old buildings usually prepares the way for gentrifiers to 
move into the area. As this occurred, protests were directed toward the 
symbols of advancing gentrification such as chic yuppie restaurants. !© 
These actions are often led by the so-called autonomous scene, the most 
radical segment of the social movements.!? They indicate that the 
movement scene has split into antagonistic fragments, where one group 
attacks as “yuppification” what to another is an achievement of gentle, 
participatory urban renewal. 

But there are more—and growing—social groups who cannot be 
reached even by the instruments of the last innovative phase of urban 
politics. In fact, some of the new political alienation is precisely an 
outcome of the recent incorporation processes. 

Marginal groups are far worse off today than even during the early 
1980s: The competition on the labor market has become most intense; 
the unemployment rate has now reached 11.8% (2.7 million);!8 and the 
number of people depending on welfare has reached 4.2 million.!9 The 
number of homeless people is now estimated at 150,000 and increas- 
ingly includes young people and women. The economic, social, and 
ecological problems have all been exacerbated through the addition of 
former East Germany, which even served to encourage a political 
backlash.2° Social groups with limited skills and training, who feel 
powerless and politically alienated, now tend to exert pressure on those 
groups who had barely been integrated, as, for example, some immi- 
grant groups. German working-class kids, who never participated in the 
alternative scene and never had a chance to be clients of the progressive 
community work (which preferred immigrants as clients), now join 
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gangs and act out their anger against “foreigners” (see Farin & Seidel- 
Pielen, 1991, p. 49). The Christian Democratic party’s campaign against 
foreigners and refugees has given public recognition to a racist dis- 
course, which is supposed to deflect attention from and offer an illusionary 
solution to some very real problems. Currently, racist mobilization in 
Germany threatens to seriously damage the still fragile democratic 
political culture developed during the last 40 years. 

The field of urban social movements is structured rather differently 
in the 1990s than during the 1980s. It is more fragmented and displays 
far more heterogeneous orientations, some of which are quite antago- 
nistic with each other. Also, the movements have generated new forms 
of institutionalization and even provide impulses for innovative munici- 
pal policies. Yet, one cannot say that urban movements have disap- 
peared: Massive mobilizations around urban issues continue (recently 
especially against highway construction plans, for traffic reduction, and 
against the housing shortage) carried out by citizens’ initiatives; autono- 
mous groups carry on the struggle against gentrification and urban 
renewal, which is about to destroy the urban milieu they thrive in; all 
currents of the so-called new social movements, such as the women’s, 
ecology, and peace movement as well as self-managed enterprises, are 
active locally and use the local political channels; there are violent riots, 
often in a ritualized form (e.g., every May 1 and New Year’s Eve) but 
also as political protest (e.g., the campaign against the IMF meetings in 
Berlin in 1988; see Gerhards, 1991). In early 1991 the Gulf War 
triggered massive mobilizations involving existing infrastructure, net- 
works, and, especially, local organizations. Houses are still squatted and 
defended (though the stage for these struggles has moved mostly to the 
East)?! and eventually “processed” by the alternative renewal agents, 
who follow the state funding programs. Recently, such different com- 
ponents of the urban movement scene as members of the autonomous 
scene and punks prone to militancy, as well as peace and religious 
groups, defended asylum seekers from racist attacks and organized 
shelter for refugees who were fleeing a second time, this time from East 
Germany. 

While in this case, groups with differing political conceptions and 
repertoires came together, there are also developments in very opposing 
directions. For example, movements have emerged pursuing goals con- 
trary to those of the ecologically and socially oriented movements 
discussed so far but who make use of the same activity repertoire and 
unconventional forms, which, due to the particular statist history of 
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postwar Germany, have always been associated with the left. For months 
an active movement mobilized organizing demonstrations and an in- 
tense public debate against “Tempo 100,” that is, against speed reduc- 
tion on urban highways and for unlimited freedom for the automobile. 
Increasingly, the right seems to be using more and more elements of a 
social movement repertoire than the traditional forms of (hierarchical 
and formal) organization. Gangs of skinheads and neo-Nazis have 
developed a particular counterculture, squatting houses (in the East) and 
militantly attacking their enemies (leftists, foreigners, gays; see Farin 
& Seidel-Pielen, 1991, p. 52; Holthusen & Janecke, 1991). Over the last 
20 years, urban movements have been transformed from fundamental 
opposition via societal marginalization to modernizing and innovating 
forms of urban renewal, social policy, and forms of governance and have 
left behind a different terrain. 


While the boundaries of the social movement sector have become 
less clear, and while the movement field has lost energy to other 
intermediary sectors, cities remain sites of social movements. But the 
issues are more and more defined by harsher social realities, new 
marginalization processes, and cleavages reflecting an increasing po- 
larization into “dual cities.” The actors are more heterogeneous, and 


some of them turn against the former movement actors who are now 
“insiders.” Unifying visions and shared forms of praxis have given way 
to the coexistence of diverse forms of movement politics, organized in 
all types of forms from spontaneous initiatives to professional move- 
ment entrepreneurs. Our analysis of urban movements found that these 
changes have to do with the changing political opportunity structures, 
particularly the established parties’ selective appropriations of move- 
ment issues and the Green party’s 1980s electoral successes. These 
openings were especially manifest on the local level because the crisis 
and transformation of Fordist modes were first and most sharply ex- 
pressed here and led to an upgrading of local politics. Though radical 
utopias confront harsher social conditions in the 1990s than before, the 
impacts of the last decades’ urban movements (returning politics to civic 
self-activity in a traditionally state-fixated society) and the openings 
that have been created in local politics provide opportune conditions for 
movement politics. One task will be to link the resources of the privi- 
leged movement sectors with the concerns and demands of the new 
marginalized sectors. 
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NOTES 


1. From 1969 to 1973 the majority of governments on the city, state, and federal 
levels were led by the Social Democrats, who, during this phase, were strongly reform 
oriented. From 1966 to 1969 a so-called grand coalition ruled on the national level, that 
is, a coalition of two large parties: the SPD and the CDU/CSU. With its “Act for the 
Promotion of Stability and Economic Growth,” it tied local budgets, which represent the 
lion's share of public investment, to the central government’s Keynesian strategy of 
countercyclical measures. From 1969 to 1972 a social-liberal coalition made up the 
government on the federal level. 

2. The population group most discriminated against, immigrant families, went on 
rent strike (by the end of 1972, about 1,000 people participated) to reject the role that the 
renewal process had forced them into, that is, to profitably fill out the last time span before 
the deteriorated housing stock would be demolished (Stracke, 1976, p. 134). Despite the 
large number of rent-striking buildings and despite the support they received from the 
citizens’ initiative, leftist activists, squatters, and community groups, as well as the 
positive resonance they received from the media, the rent strike movement lost in court. 

3. In Frankfurt the SPD mayor even welcomed the first squats as “symbolic actions,” 
which served to legitimate and strengthen the local SPD’s reformist efforts. After the third 
squat in November 1970, however, the mayor decided there were enough symbols and 
declared that further occupations would not be tolerated. 

4. The only significant participatory measures passed during the period were the 
information and hearing rights established with the Urban Renewal Act of 1971. 

5. On the local level, many Social Democrats lost to Christian Democrats years 
before the shift occurred nationally (1982). In Frankfurt, for example, the conservative 
era started in 1977 

6. Centralizing measures carried out during the second half of the 1970s (Gebietsre- 
form) reduced the number of local governments by about one third, reduced their power 
and authority, and created yet greater distance between citizens and the administration at 
the lowest level of government. 

7. See Markovits (1982). 

8. Unemployment remained abnormally high right up until the next recession in 
1981 (see Leaman, 1988, pp. 216, 233). 

9. These movements were, in fact, not altogether independent of the state given that 
to a large extent their resources stemmed, if indirectly, from the benefits of the German 
welfare state: to university students as stipends and to other political activists as welfare —_, 
or unemployment compensation, rent subsidies, and so on —— 

10. These were highlighted by the ont 

11. There were also widespread squatting movements in Zurich, Amsterdam, Frie- 
burg, and other German cities related to the new housing needs, a term coined for what 
appeared to be a new problem at the beginning of the 1980s. A more limited squatting 
movement in Frankfurt at the time was mostly carried out by younger radicals at the 
margin of the “established” movement scene, many of whom were primarily interested in 
cheap housing. The local opportunity structures were no longer conducive to their efforts 
as the CDU city government would not tolerate illegal occupations. Intense gentrification 
processes in the districts had displaced those groups who might have been willing to 
support and use radical forms of self-help. The dominant movement issues of the period, 
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the struggle against the airport expansion and the new peace movement, did not leave 
much space for other mobilizations, and the activists of the earlier housing struggles had 
meanwhile gone into Green electoral politics (see Dackweiler et al., 1990, pp. 206 ff., 
219 ff.). The unresolved housing problems eventually contributed ’to the fact that in 1989 
a Red-Green city government became possible. 

12. Berlin has often been used as a testing ground for innovative social policies. This 
is due to its unique political and economic situation during the cold war period and to the 
fact that it attracted such large numbers of marginalized groups. 

13. This obviously did not apply to central city areas, where housing policies encour- 
aged high-income groups to move back into the city. Once they appropriated the social 
space, it was no longer available for alternative life-styles and disadvantaged social 
groups. 

14. Instead, they often go hand in hand with the new ways of urban development: 
revitalization and gentrification of the inner city, expansion of polycentric agglomera- 
tions, and new forms of small-scale segregation that dissolve the homogeneous Fordist 
zones. Current government programs subsidizing new housing construction and renovat- 
ing existing housing privilege private developers over publicly controlled production 
companies. While small-scale procedures have been introduced to renew deteriorated 
housing stock, rent laws have been liberalized, and the ensuing market-led restructuring 
has led to unplanned but massive displacements of low-income residents (for Frankfurt, 
see Bartelheimer, 1991; for Berlin; Kratke & Schmoll, 1991, p. 546). 

15. In Frankfurt, conflicts between movement veterans and a younger movement 
generation erupted during the 1980s. At a teach-in in October 1985, after the death of an 
activist who was killed at an anti-Nazi demonstration by a police water tank, Fischer and 
Cohn-Bendit (radical activists during the housing struggle who became Green-Realo 
politicians) were attacked with eggs because they refused to withdraw from negotiations 
with the SPD to form a Red-Green coalition in the Hessen state government. 

16. As, for example, in the so-called Kubel-Aktion when buckets of excrement were 
emptied in the up-scale Maxwell restaurant in Kreuzberg (see Kramer, 1988). 

17. In response to the harsher state repression, which constructed squatters as a 
criminal conspiracy (to repress them with antiterrorist measures), a so-called autonomous 
scene formed in most large cities, with a radical, antistate orientation and with militant 
praxis forms. 

18. See tageszeitung (January 10, 1992): “Mehr Arbeitslose.” 

19. See tageszeitung (January 3, 1992): “In Deutschland wachst die Armut.” 

20. Because of the authoritarian structures the GDR society brought with it, social 
movements have lost some of the status and clout gained during the last couple of decades. 
This is perceived by many in Germany as a political backlash to the 1950s. 

21. In the fall of 1990, more than 100 large tenement buildings were occupied by 
(about 1,500) squatters in East Berlin. The use of massive police force to evict some of 
them in November 1990, for which the SPD was responsible, led to the Greens’ leaving 
the governing coalition. After the following elections, a “grand coalition” of Christian 
Democrats and Social Democrats was formed (“to deal with the massive problems of 
unification”), which replaced the Red-Green government of the previous 1/2 years 
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In a little less than ten years, the National Front of Jean Marie Le Pen has imposed itself on the 
French political scene, rising from less than 2% to more than 13% of the electorate (figure 1). 
Much has already been written about the movement itself, its structures and its membership 
(Birenbaum 1992; Camus and Monzat 1992), its ideological and historical roots (Taguieff 1989; 
Milza 1987, Winock 1993) and the global factors that explain its rise (Ignazi 1989; Mayer and 
Perrineau 1989). This paper is limited to the electoral side of the phenomenon, analyzed as a 
variety of electoral right-wing-extremism.. To what extent can the NF vote be analyzed as such? 
Can it be explained with the help of the models explaining electoral extremism? Is there more than 
one type of extremism among the supporters of the NF? 
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The data come from a post-electoral survey conducted by the Centre aetoe ae 1a vie politique 
francaise (CEVIPOF, 1993) after the 1988 Presidential election (May 9-20 1988), on a nationwide 
sample of 4032 people representative of the French population of voting age. Like most electoral 
surveys, it underestimates the score of Jean Marie Le Pen , who only draws 10.9 % of the votes in 
the sample, instead of the 14.4% he actually drew in the first round of the presidential election. 
Such an underestimation can be seen as a typical case of the “social desirability" effect. The halo 
of moral reprobation that surrounds the NF and its leader makes it more difficult to declare a vote 
in their favor!. The undersampling was not corrected by an overweighting of the lepenist voters in 
order not to introduce a supplementary bias, but the reader should keep in mind the fact that the 
actual level of Le Pen vote is higher (+4) than it appears in the following tables. 


Richt-Wine E National Front V 


A preliminary question is the nature of the vote in favor of the NF candidate. Is it justified to label 
it as right-wing political extremism? In their classical study of extremism in America, Lipset and 
Raab (1970: 4) give two definitions of it. One “as a generalized measure of deviance from the 
political norm" or "going to the poles of the ideological scale", the other "as a specific tendency to 
violate democratic procedures" or "going beyond the limits". In order to check if the Lepenist 
voters meet these requirements, one can take into account their self position on the left -right scale 
and explore their value system compared to those of the left-wing and nght-wing voters. 


For more than two centuries the French political debate has been structured by the left-right 
cleavage. Even though a growing proportion of the electorate has the feeling these notions are 
becoming meaningless, 97% were willing to locate themselves on the left-right scale at the time of 


1At the time of the survey, a couple of months after the scandal aroused by Le Pen's statement that 
gas chambers were a "minor detail in the history of the Second World War", the two thirds of the 
eligible voters saw in the NF and its leader “a danger for democracy", exclude any electoral 
alliance between the Lepenist party and the moderate right and would not vote for their candidates 
“under any circumstances” ( Mayer, Perrineau, 1993). 
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the survey? (table 1). There is a clear relation between their degree of “rightism" and their 
propensity to vote for Le Pen, the proportion of ILpenist votes rising from 1% among the extreme- 
leftists (position 1) to 55% among the extreme-rightists (position 7). 


Table 1. Le Pen vote by self location on the Left/Right scale 


(100) (439) (1133) (1134) (668) (321) (99) 


The issues over which Left and Right differ have changed over time and there are no intrinsically 
left or right values>. But whatever the period there is a strong relation between the opinions of the 
voters and their self-position on the left-right scale. Six attitude scales were used to summarize 
their opinions at the time of the survey (table 2)*. The economic liberalism scale actually measures 
economic conservatism: antistatism, opposition to nationalization, high taxes, business control and 
so on. The attachment to social attainments scale combines a positive image of socialism and an 
attachment to workers’ rights (Social Security system, labor unions, the right to strike). The 
ethnocentrism scale measures negative attitudes toward minorities and their rights (immigrants, 
Muslims, Jews). The sexual permissiveness scale measures acceptance of abortion, marital 
infidelity, living together without being married and homosexuality. The authoritarianism scale 
measures the demand for law and order, strong leaders, discipline at school, reintroducing the 
death penalty and keeping women at home. The commitment to democracy scale combines a 
positive image of the way democracy functions in France and attachment to the main political 
rights (existence of political parties, parliamentary representation, right to vote). 


Table 2. Compared ideological stands of Left-wing, Right-wing and Lepenist voters 


% scores 2or +: l.Left. 2.Right 2-1 3.LePen 3-2 


Ethnocentrism 41% 55% 87% 32% 
Authoritarianism 43% 67% 76% +9% 
Economic liberalism 58% -11% 
Attachment to social attainments 50% +4% 
Sexual permissiveness 42% +8% 
Commitment to democracy 66% -8% 


*Correlation between the Le Pen vote and the dichotomized scales measured by the Gamma 
coefficient of Goodman and Kruskall 


Compared to the left-wing voters who voted for Arlette Laguiller or Pierre Boussel (extreme left), 
Pierre Juquin (dissident communist candidate), André Lajoinie (PCF), Frangois Mitterrand (PS) or 
Antoine Waechter (The Greens)>, those who voted for Raymond Barre (UDF) or Jacques Chirac 
(RPR) in the first round appear more economically liberal, socially conservative, sexually strict 
and intolerant toward minorities. Their social and economic views are the most conflicting, as 
shown by the difference of almost 50 points between their respective scores on the scale of 
economic liberalism and 33 points on the defense of social attainments scale (table2). 


Compared to the moderate right voters, the Lepenists appear to be more to the right on three 
dimensions. They are slightly less democratic (-8), more authoritarian (+9) and above all far more 
ethnocentric (+32). In that sense, by their intolerance of minorities and by their hierarchical vision 
of society, they are right-wing extremists. One can define an extremist syndrome combining an 


2At the same time 67% of the respondents strongly or somewhat agreed with the statement "Today 
the notions of left and right don't make much sense anymore". This apparent paradox can be 
explained by the fact that the distinction still means something for themselves but that they do not 
see much difference any more beween left-wing and right-wing political parties and leaders. 

3 On the way the left-right cleavage has structured the political debate in France since the 
Revolution, as a mental scheme giving it sense and intelligibility, see Frédéric Bon , 1979. On the 
content of the cleavage at the time of the CEVIPOF survey see Michelat, 1993. 

4The methodology of these scales and their detailed content appear in appendix 1. 

5We have assimilated the ecologists voters to the Left because in that election they appear socially 
and ideologically closer to the Left than to the Right. 
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extreme position (6 or 7) on the left-right scale, scores above the average on the authoritarianism 
and the ethnocentrism scales and voting for the NF candidate. The four dimensions are tightly 
inter-correlated (table 3). 


Table 3. Correlations between _the different dimensions of the extremist _syndrom* 
LePen ExR Ethn 


Le Pen vote 

Extreme Rightism (position 6,7) 
Ethnocentrism (score 2-4) 
Authoritarianism (score 2-4) 


*Gamma between dichotomized scales 


But on the socio-economic dimensions, on which precisely the left and the right voters were the 
most opposed, the Lepenists appear slightly less interventionnist than the UDF/RPR voters (-11), 
more attached to workers’ rights (+4) and less strict about sexual behavior (+8), on the whole less 
distant from the left-wing voters than the moderate right ones. The 1988 Lepenist voters cannot 
therefore be merely labelled as “extreme right wing" voters, in the first sense of the definition we 
started with. Only a minority belong to the pure extremist type, combining an extremist position on 
the left-right scale, ethnocentrism and authoritarianism (27% of the lepenist voters). And they do 
not fit at all in the second definition of extremism, for the large majority of them are attached to the 
fundamental rights of democracy. 


2.Factors Explaining Right-Wing Extremism 

Political extremism, of both the left and the right, has often been explained by psychological or 
psychoanalytical factors, the most famous work in that field being the Berkeley group's study of 
The Authoritarian Personality (Adorno et al. 1950). Their work has sparked much criticism and 
nobody today still believes in the existence of democratic or antidemocratic personalities. But 
psychological and emotional instability remain perceived as predisposing factors to political 
extremism. There were two questions in the survey with a definite psychological undertone, 
tapping personal feelings of loneliness and fear (agreement with the statement "I often feel 
lonely"and “I sometimes feel apprehensive about the future"). If the Lepenist voters are a little 
more apprehensive of the future and more often feel lonely, the differences compared to the 
sample average are very small and there is no significant statistical correlation between the lepenist 
vote and these two variables (table 4). But there is a fairly strong association between support for 
Jean-Marie Le Pen and a pessimism scale, comprising more general statements about the 
political and economic situation. The lepenist voters appear more concerned than the other voters 
by the economic and political crisis France is going through. They are for instance more afraid of 
unemployment for them or members of their family, although their rate of unemployment is not 
higher than the average. More generally, whatever the risk, they seem to feel more insecure ©. This 
link between pessimism and extremism is found at both extremes of the left-right scale. It is in fact 
one of the only points the two extremes have in common (Mayer, Percheron, 1989). 


A second line of explanation insists on the cultural and cognitive factors of extremism. A low level 
of education, a lack of intellectual sophistication or "simplism" (Selznick and Steinberg 1969) 
make people inclined to accept a rigid and intolerant vision of societey and reject pluralism. 
There is a negative though weak correlation between the frequency of the Lepenist vote and the 
level of educational attainment (table 4). Several studies (Charlot 1985:40; Mitra 1988: 56) have 
found a positive correlation between these two variables. The paradox can be explained because 
these studies are based on data about the European elections of 1984, elections occurring at an 
early stage of the NF's electoral development and arousing little interest in the French electorate, 
with a very low rate of voter turnout (55%). Actually there was an overmobilization of the 


6A 1989 IHESI (Institut des hautes études pour la sécurité intérieure)/OIP (Observatoire inter- 
régional du politique) survey on the attitudes of the French population about security problems 
explored the fears of natural and technological risks (pollution , earthquakes etc), sanitary risks 
(AIDS,drugs) and personal security risks (robberies, agressions). On 13 risks out of 15 the Lepenist 
voters proved to be more afraid than the other voters. See Mayer, Percheron, Perrineau, 1990. 
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educated, wealthy, Catholic and right-wing segments of the electorate’. Radicalized by the socialist 
victory of 1981, unwilling to support the moderate and liberal candidate of the Right, Simone Veil, 
they used these intermediate elections with no domestic political consequences to express their 
resentment by voting for Le Pen. Although already interclassist, the NF's 1984 electorate had a 
pronouced bourgeois component, still noticeable in the cantonal elections of 1985 (Falter and 
Schumann, 1988:103) that declined in the following elections. Since the parliamentary elections of 
1986 there has been a negative relation between the NF vote and the level of education. 


A third group of models stresses socio-economic factors. Some link extremism to an inferior 
position in the social structure generating frustration, as demonstrated by Lipset's (1960) classical 
study on working class authoritarianism. Others insist on the disruptive consequences of social 
change. This last approach is illustrated by the writings of Kornhauser (1959) on the atomization 
of mass societety, of Lipset and Bendix (1951,1959) on the consequences of ascending or 
descending social mobility and status frustrations, the famous article by Lipset (1960: 127-179) on 
extremism of the Right, the Left and the Center, the innumerable studies on the "proletarianization’ 
of the old middle classes and the fascist proclivities of the petite bourgeoisie. According to these 
theories, it is among the uneducated and the unwealthy, and particularly among the independent 
middle classes on one side, the working- class on the other, that the extremist temptation should be 
the most frequent. 


Table 4. Main factors associated with right-wing extremism* 
Le Pen ExR. Author. 


Loneliness 
Fear of the future 
Pessimism 


Subj.social position 
Self-employed links* 
Working-class links* 


Education 
Income 


Property 


Age 
Size of town 
Religious practice 


Trust in institutions 
Protest potential -.43 -.48 -.59 
Associative potential . -.55 -.40 -.40 


*Correlations measured by the gamma coefficient between dichotomized variables. The number of 
working-class or self-employed links, measured by the occupation of the respondent, of his/ her 
spouse and of his/ her father, varies from 0 to 3. 


This is not entirely corroborated by our data. As far as their social status is concerned, the Le Pen 
voters in 1988 are not an underprivileged lot. Their rate of unemployment, as we have seen, is not 
higher than the average, they more often own their house or their business, they are 
overrepresented in the middle range of incomes. And when they are blue collars, they are 
essentially skilled workers. Not surprisingly, there is no significant relation between the vote for 
Le Pen and a low objective or subjective social status, be it measured by the level of monthly 
income, the property they own, or their perceived position on the social ladder (ascending scale in 
ten positions). There is even a_ low positive correlation with the level of income. Nor is the 
Lepenist vote confined to one or another social class or occupational group. If the NF's candidates 
regularly make their best scores among the self-employed (shopkeepers, craftsmen) and among 


768% among those who went to the university, 69% among professionals , higher management and 
assimilated, big business, 75% among the former electors of Valéry Giscard d'Estaing (SOFRES 
1985:203). 
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blue collars, since their first post-1983 electoral successes they have found support in all the 
categories of the electorate. Furthermore there seems to be no link between the Le Pen vote and 
upward or downward social mobility, roughly measured by opposing working-class and clerical 
occupations (of father and children) to all the others. 


The factor the most strongly associated with the Le Pen vote is social isolation (table 4). The 
Lepenists appear to place less trust than all the other voters in the main institutions of the country: 
the courts, education, television, religion, parliament, government etc, with the sole exception of 
the army . They cannot even rely, as the moderate right voters, on the help of religion for they are 
less confident in the Church and for the majority non-practicing Catholics or non-Catholics (70% 
compared to less than 50% among the electors of Jacques Chirac and Raymond Barre). They have 
a lower associative potential, as measured by their readiness to support a human rights or 
antiracist/environmental/peace and disarmament/or humanitarian association. They have a lower 
protest potential insofar as they are less prone to any form of collective action implying group 
solidarity (demonstrations, strikes, sit-ins etc). Associative potential and protest potential have 
always been more part of the left-wing than the right-wing culture but they are at their lowest level 
among the Lepenist voters. Conversely, they show a more limited sociability, centered on the 
family and the neighborhood®. This lack of social integration is in turn highly correlated with the 
pessimism scale, and among the voters who combine a high score on that scale and low associative 
or protest potential, the Le Pen vote rises to 20% . 


It is interesting to see if the same factors explain the vote for Le Pen and the other dimensions of 
our extremist syndrome (table 4). One common point among Lepenists, ethnocentrics, right-wing 
extremists and authoritarians is their greater individualism, as measured by their low protest and 
associative potential. For the rest they have distinctive profiles. Authoritarianism appears less as a 
psychological than a cultural dimension, which has its roots in a traditional, conservative, religious 
and property-oriented France. The authoritarians are more frequent among the elderly, the less 
educated, the church-goers and the rural dwellers, the self-employed. The farmers, which combine 
all these features, are the most authoritarian of all. Ethnocentrism combines a psychological, a 
cognitive and a socio-economic dimension. It is more frequently associated with a poor education 
and a low social position generating fear and resentment against minorities. The highest scores are 
found among manual workers, unskilled blue collars or farm labourers. Extremists are socially 
better established, more educated and wealthier, more often found among skilled workers and 
foremen or owners of small businesses. 


The Diversit ight-Wing ex 


Until now we have lokked at the 1988 Le Pen electorate as a whole, not considering its internal 
heterogeneity. If one takes into account the electoral histories of its members, using as a reference 
their vote in the parliamentary elections of 1986, they form four groups of unequal size. 16% come 
from the left, mainly the socialist left (12%); 21% did not vote or refused to answer, 28% had 
already voted for the National Front candidates and 35% had voted for the moderate right . 
Compared to each other, and compared to the voters who voted for the left or for the right both 
times, they appear quite different (tables 5-7). 


The confirmed National Front voters (NF/LP) are mostly men, over 40, living in large towns and 
more often than the other Lepenist voters small shopkeepers, craftsmen or skilled workers. They 
are by far the most consistent in their electoral choices. Practically all of them admit having voted 
for extreme right-wing candidates in the past. Not only did they vote for the NF candidates in the 
1986 parliamentary elections and the 1988 presidential election, but they are prepared to vote for 
them again if the first ballot of the parliamentary elections were to take place next week (93%). 
Their vote for Le Pen goes with a strong attachment to his party. For three out of four, it is the 
party they feel the closest to and that they wish to see in office as part of a UDF/RPR cabinet. They 
are also the most interested in politics and the most coherent in their ideological choices. They are 
the most ethnocentric, with a proportion of high scores (3 or 4) on the scale three times above the 
average, the most authoritarian, the most opposed to social attainments and the most extremist, 
37% classifying themselves on the right end (position 7) of the left-right scale. These are the real 


8They more often have a closed and limited network of interpersonal relations (Roché, 1992:171- 
201) and they have the highest scores on a scale of "autophilie" characterized by a closing up on 
the domestic space and a valorization of “us” against the "others" (Lagrange and Perrineau 1989: 
236-238). 


right-wing extremists. But even they respect the democratic rules and the majority of them (two 
thirds) agrees with the statement “It is dangerous to attempt to make radical changes in society”. 


The former nght-wing voters (R/LP) have many points in common with the other right-wing 
voters. They are socially better off. with more income, more property, more education than the 
other Lepenist voters and they are aware of it. Only a minority of them classify themselves in the 
inferior positions of the social scale (1-3). They belong more often to the self-employed or salaried 
middle-class groups and identify more often with the middle class. One finds among them the 
highest proportion of Catholic church-goers and the highest level of trust in the institutions of the 
country, particularly the Church, the army and the police. Politically, they still feel close to the 
moderate right-wing parties, mostly the RPR (50%). If they are in favor of a joint UDF/RPR/NF 
government, in the event of parliamentary elections, 58% say they would vote for the UDF/RPR 
candidates rather than for the NF ones (one third). The majority (70%) classify themselves on the 
right (positions 5 or 6) rather than the extreme right or the center of the left-right scale. If they 
voted for extreme right candidates in the past, it was occasionally (75% “occasionally” vs 5% 
“often"), unlike the stable NF voters (52% “occasionnally” vs 47% "often"). Ideologically they 
form a conservative far right. Compared to the other lepenists they are the most opposed to sexual 
freedom and the most antistatist, the least in favour of making “radical changes" in society. But 
they are also the most tolerant towards ethnic minorities, with only 40% scoring above the average 
on the ethnocentrism scale, the most attached to the democratic nghts and procedures, especially 
direct democracy by the means of referendums at the will of the people. 


Symmetrically the former left-wing Lepenist voters (L/LP) share many common features with the 
left-wing voters. Socially, they are less privileged than the other Lepenist voters. They have lower 
incomes, less property, less education and therefore less interest in politics. They have more often 
working-class occupations and a working-class background, identify more often with the working 
class and position themselves on the lower levels of the social scale. Politically, more than half still 
classify themselves on the left (positions 1-3) of the left-right scale, almost two out of three 
declare a proximity with a left-wing party (socialist, communist or extreme-left) and the majority 
have confidence in the main left-wing workers’ unions (43% trust the CGT and the CFDT, 14% 
FO). 82% of them voted for Frangois Mitterrand in the second round of the presidential election 
and half of them say they would vote for a left-wing candidate rather than for a NF one in the event 
of parliamentary elections. If the majority of them acknowledge voting in the past for extreme-right 
wing candidates, it was “occasionally” rather than “often” (62 vs 3% compared to 52% and 47% in 
the case of the consistent NF voters). The majority (69%) have a positive image of the word 
“socialism” (compared to 14% of the right-wing lepenist and 22% of the consistent NF voters) and 
as much as one third declares having voted for communist candidates in the past. Ideologically they 
are the least religious of our four groups, with the lowest proportion of church-goers. They are the 
most eager to defend the social and economic rights and attainments of the workers, the most 
prone to collective action to defend their rights, with the highest protest potential of all the 
Lepenist voters. The economic and social policies they support are the same as those supported by 
the stable Left voters. They are the most in favor of Social Security, guaranteed minimum wages, 
high taxes on the rich (“Impét sur les grandes fortunes"), businesss control, the most opposed to 
excessive spending on nuclear armament etc, appearing as a populist left more than an extreme 
right. 


The last group is made up of those who did not answer or did not go to the polls, although the 
majority of them were of age to vote and registered?. They are by far the youngest group, with a 
majority of women. Socially, they are very similar to the former left-wing Lepenists, poorly 
educated, overrepresented in the working-class and clerical occupations, with a majority of non- 
practicing Catholics. Politically , they are more divided than the previous groups. On the left-right 
scale almost half choose the central position, neither left nor right. Their party preferences are split 
between the NF (one third), the left (one quarter) and the moderate right (16%). In the second 
round of the presidential election, 49% voted for Frangois Mitterrand and 42% for Jacques Chirac. 
Ideologically they are close to the former left-wing lepenist voters. What makes them different 
from the other Lepenist voters is their very low commitment to democracy. Less than half score 
above the average on that scale, as much as one third would not care if the right to vote was 


94% were not registered, 5% voted blank or their ballot was void, 40% refused to answer the 
question and 51% did not go to the polls. 
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abolished, more than half if the National Assembly was abolished, and three quarters if political 
parties were abolished!®. 


Compared now to the stable voters of the right and of the left, the Lepenists on both sides appear 
very different. They stand out above all by their intolerance toward minorities and their concern for 
law and order (differences on the ethnocentrism and authoritarianism scales between the Lepenist 
left and the stable left: +39 and +29, between the Lepenist right and the stable right +22 and +12). 
On the other scales, the differences are less marked. Compared to the stable right voters, the 
Lepenists who came from the right are more "rightist" by their economic liberalism (+2), but a 
little closer to the left on matters of sexual permissiveness (+6), defense of social attainments (+4) 
and commitment to democracy (+4). The differences are small though, on the whole they share the 
same values. The differences are considerably more marked in the case of the Lepenists who came 
from the left. They appear less leftist than the stable left voters on all the four remaining scales, 
sexually less permissive (-9), economically less interventionist (-13), less attached to the workers’ 
social attainments (-21) and less committed to democracy (-21). 


These ideological discrepancies go together with social and cultural differences. Compared to the 
stable left and right electorates, the Lepenists of the right and more particularly of the left are on 
the whole less privileged, less educated, more working-class and socially isolated, therefore more 
inclined to ethnocentrism and political intolerance. 


The data show the considerable diversity of the 1988 Lepenist voters, more marked than in any 
other electorate!!. In no way can they be packed together under the same label of “right-wing 
extremism". On each of the six ideological scales used in this paper, the intergroup maximum 
differences are striking, ranging from 11 points on the sexual permissiveness scale, 20 on the 
ethnocentrism, authoritarianism and social attainment scales to 35 on the commitment to 
democracy scale and 42 on the economic liberalism scale (table 5). 


Socially, politically and culturally, the main dividing line follows the left-right cleavage, opposing 
the former right-wing and NF voters on one side to the previous non voters or left-wing voters. The 
first bloc is socially more privileged and _ politically more aware than the second one. 
Ideologically, it combines socio-economic conservatism (high scores on economic liberalism or 
antistatism scale, low scores on defense of social attainments scale) and political liberalism (high 
notes on commitment to democracy scale) while the second group appears socially and 
economically progressive, but politically non liberal and therefore more of a threat for the future 
of democracy, in a context of political crisis and economic recession. 


Table 5. Ideological stands of Le Pen voters according to their vote in 1986 


% Scores 2 or more* NV/LP LI/LP R/LP 


Ethnocentrism 49% 53% 40% 61% 
Authoritarianism 63% 71% 81% 82% 
Sexual permissiveness 47% 45% 36% 43% 
Economic liberalism 44% 33% 715% 62% 
Social attainments 53% 62% 51% 40% 
Commitment to democracy 45% 55% 80% 70% 
(75) (58) (125) (99) (1298) (848) 


*With the exception of the ethnocentrism scale:scores 3 or 4 


10The question was worded as follows:"For each of the following items would you say that if it 
were abolished it would matter to you very much, somewhat, hardly or not at all?" . The answers 
"somewhat, hardly or not at all" and the no answers were added. 

‘Our typology is very similar to the one proposed by Subrata Mitra, distinguishing between 
“xenophobes", “traditional right", "Catholic fundamentalists", "prodigal sons of the left" and 
“young workers” (Mitra 1988:58), if one groups category 2 and 3. 
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Table 6. Political stands of Le Pen voters according to their vote in 1986 
NV/LP L/LP R/LP FN/LP 


Party proximity:Left 
Right 
NF 
Ecologists 


Left-Right scale:Left 
Center 
Right 
Ext.Right 


Voted Extreme right in the past 

Will vote NF if parliamentary elections 
Wish UDF/RPR/NF government 

In favor of referendums 


Political interest (2-4) 

Trust in institutions (7-12) 
Protest potential (2-5) 
Associative potential 

Much against radical changes 


Table 7. 


Under 40 

Men 

Working-class links 
Working-class identification 
Middle-class identification 
Low subjective social position 
Church-goer 

Low education 

Low income 
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University of Michigan Press 
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Appendix 1. Attitudinal scales 


These attitudinal scales are hierarchical scales constructed according to the Loevinger method. For 
each scale are listed the questions it comprises and the value of the homogeneity Loevinger 
coefficient (in brackets). For a more detailed account see Guy Michelat, "The attitude and behavior 


scales", in Boy, Mayer eds., The French Voter Decides, 1993 (forthcoming) 195-201. The 


authoritarianism scale is the antiauthoritarianism scale reversed. 


Protest potential (0.66) 

Here are a few kinds of protest activity people sometimes engage in to make their opinions or their 
claims known. Could you please tell me for each of them whether you would approve or not, or at 
least under certain circumstances? 

‘Cause damage to property’: ‘Approve ' (1%) 

‘Paint slogans on walls’: 'Approve ' (7%) 

‘Occupy a government building’: ‘Approve ' (28%) 

‘Take part in street demonstrations’: ‘Approve ' (50%) 

‘Go on strike’: ‘Approve ' (66%) 


Anti-interventionism (0.48) 
‘Privatizations’: ‘Very positive’ (11%) 
‘The Tax on wealth should be reestablished’: ‘Rather’ or ‘Strongly disagrees’ ( 
‘Nationalizations’: ‘Very’ or ‘Rather negative’ (43%) 
‘To face economic difficulties the State should trust companies and give them more freedom 
(60%) 
Defense of social rights (0.50) 
‘Socialism’: ‘Very positive’ (15%) 
‘If one abolished Unions’: ‘Very serious’ (50%) 
‘If one abolished the right to strike’: ‘Very serious’ (51%) 
‘If one abolished Social Security’: ‘Very serious’ (88%) 
Sexual permissivity (0.61) 
‘To be unfaithful to ones wife or husband’: ‘Morally not wrong at all’ (17%) 
‘Homosexuality’: ‘Morally not wrong at all’ (28%) 
‘Abortion’: ‘Morally not wrong at all’ (39%) 
‘Living together without being married’: ‘Morally not wrong at all’ (67%) 
Traditionalism (0.44) 
‘The Church’: ‘Rather trust’ (56%) 
‘The Army’: ‘Rather trust’ (62%) 
‘The police’: ‘Rather trust’ (74%) 
‘I am proud to be French’: ‘Rather’ or ‘Strongly agrees’ (89%) 
Anti-Authonitarianism (0.49) 
In a society one needs a hierarchy and leaders’: ‘Strongly disagrees’ (5%) 
‘The death penalty should be reestablished: Strongly disagrees’ (24%) 
‘School should primary develop a sense of discipline and effort’: (39%) 
‘Women are essentially made to bear children and bring them up’: ‘Rather agrees’, ‘Rather’ or 
‘Strongly disagrees’ (89%) 
Pessimism (0.48) 
‘Today democracy in France works. . .’: ‘Not well at all’ (9%) 
‘The daily life of people like you is’: ‘Worse than before’ (49%) 
‘The money one brings home is not enough to live decently’: ‘Strongly’ or ‘Rather agrees’, 
‘Rather disagrees’, or does not answer (90%) 
Ethnocentrism (0.54) 
‘Jews have too much power in France’: ‘Strongly agrees’ (9%) 
‘It would be normal if Muslims living in France had mosques to practice their religion’: ‘Strongly 
disagrees’ (24%) 
‘Nowadays one does not feel at home as much as before’: ‘Strongly’ or ‘Rather agrees’ (49%) 
‘There are too many immigrants in France’: ‘Strongly’ or ‘Rather agrees’, does not answer 
(71%) 
Interest in politics (0.47) 
‘Are you interested in politics?’: ‘Very’ (10%) 
‘Very’ or ‘Rather close of one political party in particular’: (42%) 
‘Recently have you followed political programs on television or on the radio?’: 
Very’ or ‘Rather often’ (59%) 
‘Some people say of politics that it is too complicated and that one has to be an expert tp 
understand it’: ‘Strongly’ or ‘Rather disagrees’, ‘Rather agrees’ (80%) 
Support for democracy (0.66) 
‘Today democracy in France works. . .’: ‘Very well’ (8%) 
‘If one abolished political parties’: “Very serious’ (39%) 
‘If one abolished the National Assembly’: ‘Very serious’ (66%) 
‘If one abolished the right to vote’: ‘Very serious’ (89%) 
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When televised presidential debates were first held in 
1960, many commentators deplored them for their shallow, in- 
substantial nature. But when scholars write about those 
debates today, they almost invariably comment about how much 
better the Kennedy-Nixon encounters seem than any of the 
more recent presidential debates.1 Students to whom I have 
shown excerpts from these debates usually have the same 
reaction. Compared to the Great Confrontations of 1984, 
1988, and 1992, the 1960 debates seem more civil, more in- 
telligent, more substantive. Especially noticeable is what 
is missing from the 1960 debates: the nastiness, the eva- 
sions, the meaningless memorized one-liners designed only to 
be featured on the post-debate newscasts, the boos and ap- 
plause from the studio audience. 


Nostalgia is not, in general, a helpful tool in policy 
analysis. Claims about how wonderful things were back in 
some past "golden age" usually do severe violence to the 
facts of history. But it is difficult to avoid the conclu- 
sion that American election campaigns have become signifi- 
cantly worse over the last three decades. The 1988 cam- 
paign, in particular, convinced many Americans that there 
was something seriously wrong with the way we conducted our 
campaigns for public office. In the years since then, there 
has been a burst of activity -- including study commissions, 
academic research, grass-roots organizing, and legislative 
proposals, as well as the usual quota of lamentation and 
hand-wringing -- all with the intention of figuring out why 
things have gotten so bad, and what we can do to make them 
better. 


This nascent reform movement has a number of specific 
targets and criticisms, but one of the most widely-mentioned 
is negative campaigning. Whenever commentators compile a 
catalog of the most heinous sins in current American 
politics, negative campaigning and "attack advertising" 
usually wind up near the top of the list. As a 1990 New 
York Times article noted, "Ever since the Willie Horton conm- 
mercial that skewered Michael S. Dukakis’s presidential 
campaign, politicians have been competing to express their 


tcf... for example, Henry Steele Commager, "Washington 
Would Have Lost a TV Debate," New York Times Magazine, Octo- 
ber 30, 1960, 13; and Douglass Cater, “Notes from Back- 
stage," in The Great Debates, ed. Sidney Kraus (Gloucester, 
Mass.: Peter Smith, 1968), 127-131; with Kathleen Hall 
Jamieson and David S. Birdsell, Presidential Debates: Tie 


Challenge of Creating an Informed Electorate (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1988). 
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outrage over the notion that negative campaigning and super- 
ificial news coverage have mired American politics ina 
swamp of trivia." 


Typical are these comments by journalist Walter 
Shapiro in an October, 1990, issue of Time magazine: 


American democracy may be the inspiration of the 
world, but the transendent spirit has dismally failed 
to uplift U.S. elections. Once again this year, 
politics has degenerated into a duel of negative TV 
spots, even before the desperation tactics that usual- 
ly erupt in late October. . . Cleansing campaign fi- 
nance has stymied reformers for more than a genera- 
tion. But negative spots -- not PACs and pandering to 
large contributors -- are largely responsible for pub- 
lic cynicism toward politics. That is why it may be 
wiser to target the attack ads themselves rather than 
the brutal cost pressures that make them necessary. 


In a Similar vein is a recent law review article by Robert 
M. O’Neill of the University of Virgina, who examines the 
constitutionality of various ways of "regulating speech to 
cleanse political campaigns." His article begins: 


Is there any facet of American politics more urgently 
claiming national attention than negative campaign ad- 
vertisements? Is there any doubt that negative ad- 
vertising was the most pervasive -- and most lamented 
-- feature of the 1988 presidential campaign?4 


Many elected officials share the sense of outrage. As for- 
mer Senator Howard Baker declared in 1985: 


2Randall Rothenberg, "Politics on TV: Too Fast, Too 
Loose?" New York Times, July 15, 1990, Sec. 4, 1. See also 
David S. Broder, "Politicians, Advisers Agonize Over Nega- 
tive Campaigning," Washington Post, January 19, 1989, Al; 
and Robin Toner, "90’s Politics Seem Rough as Ever Despite 
Criticism of Negative Ads," New York Times, September 9, 
1. 


3walter Shapiro, "Voters vs. the Negative Nineties," 
Time, Oct. 15, 1990, 98-99. 


4Robert M. O’Neill, "Regulating Speech to Cleanse Politi- 
cal Campaigns," Capitol University Law Review 21 (1992): 
DID 
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There is one singular new development in American 
politics that violates fair play, and that is negative 
advertising, the paid commercial, usually on TV or 
radio, that is a smear attack on a decent person. Not 
only is the negative ad the sleaziest new element in 
politics, it may also be the most dangerous. The 
first victim is the person under attack. But the 
greater victim is the integrity and credibility of the 
political system itself.° 


To many observers, the problem is sufficiently serious 
as to require laws and regulations that would discourage or 
penalize negative campaigning.© In 1991, for example, the 
Federal Communications Commission issued a "Notice of Pro- 
posed Rulemaking" (later withdrawn) that would have conm- 
pelled candidates to identify themselves more prominently in 
negative ads than in positive commericals.’ Another common 
variant, embodied in a 1993 bill submitted by Senators 
Ernest Hollings, John Danforth, and Daniel Inouye, would re- 
quire that any candidate who uses radio or television com- 
mercials to attack another candidate must deliver the attack 
in person.® Some critics have even suggested that the 
United States should follow the example of Venezuela, and 
bar candidates entirely from referring to their opponents by 
name or by picture in their ads.? 


Whether any of these proposals stands a reasonable 
chance of being enacted is unclear; our national campaign 
finance practices have also been under constant attack for 
the last fifteen years, with nothing in the way of concrete 
legislation to show for it. The more likely result, at 
least in the short run, is a concerted effort on the part of 
civics groups, journalists, and commentators to create a 
climate of opinion that would discourage or penalize nega- 
tive campaigning, and that would try to convince voters that 


SAs quoted in Thomas H. Neale, "Negative Campaigning in 
National Politics: An Overview," Congressional Research Ser- 
vice, 91-775 GOV, September 18, 1991, 22. 


6For a good summary of legislative efforts to restrict 
negative campaigning, see Neale, "Negative Campaigning in 
National Politics," 32-43. 


7"FcC Seeks to Strengthen Rules on Negative Political Ad- 
vertising," New York Times, June 14, 1991, D18. 


8s. 334, 103rd Congress, 1st Session. 


°The suggestion is attributed to admaker Bob Squier in 
Ellen Hume, Campaign Lessons for ’92 (Cambridge: John F. 
Kennedy School of Government, Harvard University, November, 
154, 
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the very act of negative campaigning casts the candidate who 
engages in it in a highly unfavorable light. One of the 
first victims of the new mood was presidential candidate 
Michael Dukakis (who had himself vowed that he would not 
engage in negative campaigning). In 1987, two of Dukakis’ 
top advisors were forced to resign from his campaign when it 
was revealed that they had put together what the press regu- 
larly referred to as an "attack video," that juxtaposed 
clips from British Labour Party Leader Neil Kinnock and Del- 
aware Senator Joseph Biden in order to show that the latter 
had been plagiarizing speeches from the former. 


Since then, a number of major media executives and 
commentators have recommended that journalists take a con- 
siderably more active role in evaluating and "policing" our 
election campaigns. Most such proposals to date have not 
been especially specific as to what kinds of standards the 
media would use in their evaluations or what sorts of prac- 
tices they would try to discourage, but one target that is 
often mentioned is the prevalence of negative advertising. 
During the final weeks of the 1992 presidential campaign, a 
number of people (including one of the citizen-questioners 
in the second presidential debate) tried to get the candi- 
dates to agree to a moratorium on negative campaiging. 
Similar proposals have been made in many state and local 
races. 


Sensing that something is in the air, the candidates 
have responded, if not by reducing their negative campaign- 
ing, at least by trying to exploit the stigma attached to 
it. In several recent races, for example, candidates who 
were attacked by their opponents or by the press adopted the 
apparently circular strategy of criticizing their opponents 
for engaging in negative campaigning. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the following remarkable ad, that was run by guberna- 
torial candidate Marshall Coleman during the 1989 Virginia 
Republican primary campaign: 


Paul Trible: a study in character. He condemns his 
President when he thinks it is a popular thing to do. 
He quits the United States Senate because he’s afraid 
to fight for his seat. He backs a plan to raise Vir- 
ginia’s taxes. Then blames the press for reporting 
it. He campaigns on TV with a uniform he never wore 
in a plane he never flew. Today, Paul Trible is in 


10For the exchange in the second debate, see the tran- 
script in New York Times, Oct. 16, 1992, All1-12. In the 
1990 Iowa Senate race, incumbent Tom Harkin challenged his 
opponent to sign a pledge that "each candidate would talk 
only about his own accomplishments and ideas." See 
Newsweek, September 24, 1990, 30. 


trouble again. No wonder he’s running negative ads.11 


After criticizing his opponent on five separate counts in 
less than thirty seconds, Coleman ends his ad by accusing 
his opponent of negative campaigning! 


There is little doubt that contemporary American elec- 
tion campaigns do fall short of the standards commended in 
our civics books. But in the laudable desire to improve our 
campaigns, surprisingly little attention has been paid to 
the easy, almost reflexive assumption that negative 
campaigning is bad campaigning: that negative speeches and 
advertising are always morally wrong and damaging to our 
political system. In part, perhaps, the problem is one of 
semantics. Negative campaigning certainly sounds bad: it’s 
so, well, you know, negative. But if we move beyond the 
label, what really is so bad about negative campaigning? 


The answer is: nothing. Negative campaigning is a 
necessary and legitimate part of any election, and our 
politics -- and the growing movement to reform our election 
campaigns -- will be a good deal better off when we finally 
start to acknowledge it. 


The Value of Negative Campaigning 


What exactly is negative campaigning? Though rela- 
tively few people who use this term provide an explicit 
definition of it, most sources seem to have in mind a 
definition something like this: Negative campaigning is 
campaigning that attacks or is critical of an opposing can- 
didate.12 Where "positive campaigning" dwells on the candi- 


1llas quoted in Karen S. Johnson-Cartee and Gary A. 
Copeland, Negative Political Advertising: Coming of Age 
(Hillsdale, N.J.: Lawrence Erlbaum, 1991), 241-42. 


12as noted, most sources do not define the term specifi- 
cally, but see Gina M. Garramone, "Voter Responses to Nega- 
tive Political Ads," Journalism Quarterly 61 (Summer, 1984): 
250-59; Morton Sipress, "Wisconsin in 1992: The impact of 
Negative Campaigns," paper presented at the annual meeting 
of the Midwest Political Science Association, Chicago, 1993; 
and Stephen Ansolabehere, Shanto Iyengar, and Nicholas 
Valentino, "Does Attack Advertising Demobilize the Elec- 
torate?" Department of Political Science, UCLA, typescript. 
For a more elaborate attempt to develop a typology of nega- 
tive ads (which makes the valid point that many so-called 


date’s own strengths and merits, and talks about the benefi- 
cial policies he would adopt if elected, negative campaign- 
ing focuses on the weaknesses and faults of the opposition: 
the mistakes they have made; the flaws in their character or 
performance; the bad policies they would pursue. And the 
more one focuses on the reality and consequences of such 
practices, the more clear I think it becomes that negative 
campaigning is not the plain and unmitigated evil that it is 
frequently portrayed to be. To the contrary, negative 
campaigning provides voters with a lot of valuable informa- 
tion that they definitely need to have when deciding how to 
cast their ballots. 


To begin with, any serious, substantive discussion of 
what a candidate intends to do after the election can only 
be conducted by talking about the flaws and shortcomings of 
current policies. If a candidate is arguing for a major 
change in government policy, his first responsibility is to 
show that current policies are in some way deficient. If 
the economy is already growing rapidly with low rates of in- 
flation, if the "environmental crisis" has been greatly ex- 
aggerated, if present policies have largely eliminated the 
possibility that nuclear arms will actually be used, then 
everything the candidates are proposing in these areas is 
useless, even dangerous.!3 The need for such proposals be- 
comes clear only when a candidate puts them in the context 
of present problems -- only, that is to say, when a candi- 
date "goes negative." 


If you doubt this, go to a bookstore or library and 
look at any of a dozen or so books that analyze some major 
current policy issue. Don’t select books that are written 
by public officials, and which might therefore be "tainted" 
by their ambitions for higher office. Choose the volumes 
that are written by the top experts in the field, the ones 
that presumably define the very best we can hope for in the 
way of intelligent and civilized discourse. What you will 
find is that almost all of these books organize their argu- 
ment in the following way: They start by looking at the 
defects and shortcomings of present policy -- and only then 
do they turn their attention to proposing new policies and 
solutions. It is no accident that they take this form: this 
is the natural way that most of us think about policy is- 
sues. Implicitly or explicitly, we adhere to the old adage 
that if it ain’t broke, don’t fix it. We only want to in- 


positive ads actually include implied references to the op- 
posing candidate), see Johnson-Cartee and Copeland, Negative 
Political Advertising, ch. 2. 


13a11 of these, I should point out, are positions that 
have been defended by serious policy analysts. 


stitute new policies if the old ones aren’t working. Even 
if we are dealing with a policy area such as welfare, the 
schools, or the deficit, where there is widespread criticism 
of current practices and perhaps a consensus that something 
needs to be done, we would still like to have a better diag- 
nosis than just a vague sense that the present system isn’t 
working. In what specific ways are current policies fail- 
ing? Why are they failing? What particular aspects of the 
current policy mix are at fault? It is difficult to imagine 
anyone producing an intelligent prescription for the future 
without first answering such questions. 


But the information and analysis embodied in negative 
campaigning are also valuable on their own terms, for they 
tell us something extremely relevant about the choices we 
are about to make. We need to find out about the candi- 
dates’ strengths, it is true, but we also need to learn 
about their weaknesses: the abilities and virtues they don’t 
have; the mistakes they have made; the problems they haven’t 
dealt with; the issues they would prefer not to talk about; 
the bad or unrealistic policies they have proposed. If one 
candidate performed poorly in his last major public office, 
if another has no clear or viable plan for dealing with the 
economy, if a third is dishonest, the voters really do need 
to be informed about such matters. I need hardly add that 
no candidate is likely to provide a full and frank discus- 
sion of his own shortcomings. Such issues will only get a 
proper hearing if an opponent is allowed to talk about then, 
by engaging in negative campaigning. 


Finally, negative campaigning is valuable if for no 
other reason than its capacity to keep the candidates a bit 
more honest than they would be otherwise. One doesn’t have 
to have a lot of respect for the truth and intelligence of 
current campaign practices in order to conclude that things 
would be a lot worse without negative campaigning. If can- 
didates always knew that their opponents would never say 
anything critical about them, campaigns would quickly turn 
into an uninterrupted procession of lies, exaggerations, and 
unrealistic promises. Candidates could misstate their pre- 
vious records, present glowing accounts of their abilities, 
make promises they knew they couldn’t keep -- all with the 
smug assurance that no one would challenge their assertions. 
Every campaign speech could begin with the words, "I think I 
can say without fear of contradiction..." 


14cf. the well-known argument of John Stuart Mill that it 
is not enough to hear unpopular opinions stated by their ad- 
versaries; the public "must be abie to hear [such arguments] 
from persons who actually believe them, who defend them in 
earnest and do their very utmost for them." See Mill, On 
Liberty [1859] (Indianapolis: Library of Liberal Arts, 
1956), 45. 
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The Role of the Media 


The critics of negative campaigning might voice an ob- 
jection here. "We don’t want the candidates to lie or mis- 
represent their records," they will say. "And we, too, be- 
lieve that their weaknesses and shortcomings need to be 
brought to the voters’ attention. But all your dire predic- 
tions leave one important element out of the equation: the 
media. The media can help us police the candidates, and 
report on their lies and errors and distortions." 


But when it comes to the need for negative campaign- 
ing, the media cannot substitute for the candidates. Yes, 
the media will often be negative -- but about the wrong 
things and in the wrong ways. 


Two major characteristics of the American media, amply 
verified in a long list of studies, make them ill-suited to 
perform the functions that have traditionally been served by 
negative campaigning. In the first place, the media have a 
long-standing aversion to issues of any kind -- positive or 
negative. Careful studies have usually found that only 
about 15% of television and newspaper campaign coverage are 
devoted to policy issues; the vast majority is concerned 
with the horserace aspects of the election: who’s winning 
and losing and how they’re doing it; crowd sizes, fund- 
raising, poll ratings, and so on.!© (That 15%, it should be 
emphasized, is the total for all issues combined. Any one 
issue -- the deficit or the environment or abortion -- 
receives only a fraction of that total.) 


This same sort of disproportion can be found in nega- 
tive articles about the campaign. If a candidate makes a 
major gaffe, if his poll ratings are slipping, if there is 


15as mentioned above, suggestions that the media play a 
more active role in policing election campaigns have become 
perhaps the most frequently-recommended "cure" for the 
shortcomings of current campaigns. See, among others, Ken 
Bode, "Pull the Plug," Quill 80 (March, 1992): 10-14; Hume, 
Campaign Lessons for ’92; Darrell West, "Reforming Campaign 
Ads," PS 25 (March, 1992): 74-77; Bruce Buchanan, Electing a 
President: The Markle Commission Rsearch on Campaign ’88 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1991). 


1l6see, among others, Thomas E. Patterson, The Mass Media 
Election (New York: Praeger, 1980), ch. 3; Michael J. 
Robinson and Margaret A. Sheehan, Over the Wire and On TV 
(New York: Sage, 1983), ch. 6. 


in-fighting among his advisors -- all these will be reported 
promptly and in exhaustive detail. But do not expect such 
detailed examination of a candidate’s economic policies, his 
environmental record, or his views about the Middle East. 
The media have repeatedly demonstrated that they are unwill- 
ing or incapable of providing it. 


A second obstacle to the media’s attempt to "police" 
an election campaign are the norms of objectivity and non- 
partisanship that govern most major American news outlets. 
What exactly objectivity means, and whether the media always 
live up to that standard, are complex and difficult ques- 
tions, but ones that need not concern us here. Within the 
well-defined arena of election campaigns, these norms have 
an important impact that has also been confirmed in a number 
of studies: the media are generally averse to saying any- 
thing explicit about the issues that could be construed as 
judgmental, interpretive, or subjective. As Michael 
Robinson and Margaret Sheehan found in their study of news 
coverage during the 1980 election: 


As reluctant as the press is about saying anything ex- 
plicit concerning the leadership qualities of the can- 
didates, the press is markedly more reluctant to as- 
sess or evaluate issues. .. . [We found] an almost 
total refusal by [CBS and UPI] to go beyond straight- 
forward description of the candidate’s policy posi- 
tions. During the last ten weeks of Campaign ’80, CBS 
failed to draw a single clear inference or conclusion 
about a single issue position of a single candidate -- 
UPI as well.17 


How do the media cover issues, then? The answer is 
that they report on what the candidates themselves are 
saying. As Robinson and Sheehan put it, "For all practical 
purposes, whatever the candidates or their surrogates said 
about the issues served as issue coverage. "18 As a result, 
the only kinds of "policing" of the issues that the media 
will undertake on their own initiative are questions that 
can clearly and unambiguously be labeled as matters of fact. 
If a candidate makes a blatant factual error -- by misquot- 
ing a report, or claiming that nuclear missiles can be 
called back after they are launched, or adding items to his 
resume that never actually occurred -- the media will usual- 
ly call him on it. Obvious inconsistencies, where a candi- 
date makes a statement that is clearly in conflict with 
positions he has taken earlier, may also be reported. 


17Robinson and Sheehan, Over the Wire, 46. 


18Robinson and Sheehan, Over the Wire, 46. 
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In most campaigns, however, the most significant issue 
controversies are not matters of fact, but questions that 
require a certain amount of judgment and interpretation. 
Would George McGovern’s proposed defense cuts have left 
America unprotected? Was Jimmy Carter avoiding the issues 
in 1976? Was Ronald Reagan a war-monger? Was Walter 
Mondale too much in hock to special interests? Did George 
Bush have any vision for America’s future? Were Michael 
Dukakis’s social values at odds with those of the mainstream 
American voter? On these and similar controversies, the 
media’s record is that they will publicize these issues only 
if a candidate’s opponents have talked about them first. 
During the 1980 campaign, for example, almost the entirety 
of the mainstream economics profession believed that it was 
impossible for Reagan to cut taxes, increase defense spend- 
ing, and still balance the budget. But the media were un- 
willing to make this charge on their own authority. Nega- 
tive comments about Reagan’s economic proposals, Robinson 
and Sheehan found, "invariably" came from the other candi- 
dates, "never" from journalists.19 The media’s ability to 
perform their "police function," in short, depends on the 
candidates’ ability to engage in negative campaigning. 


But even if the media were to adopt a new set of 
norms, and were willing to police our election campaigns, it 
is very doubtful that we would want to put this burden 
entirely on their shoulders. The right of any individual or 
group to criticize, to object, to dissent is one of the sig- 
nal achievements of American democracy, enshrined in the 
First Amendment.29 yet, the critics of negative campaigning 
say, candidates should now abdicate that right and rest con- 
tent with whatever the media decide to broadcast or publish. 
If candidates did agree to abide by this stricture, they 
would, in effect, be renouncing many of the most important 
duties we have traditionally expected from our best states- 
men and political heroes: such tasks as articulating 
grievances; speaking on behalf of the ignored and the for- 
gotten; taking an unappreciated problem, bringing it to pub- 


19Robinson and Sheehan, Over the Wire, 46. 


20Tt is worth noting that the First Amendment not only 
guarantees "freedom of speech," but also the right "to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of grievances." Given the 
origins of the American Revolution, I think it no accident 
that this last proviso is phrased in terms of negative 
grievances, rather than positive improvements. Anyone who 
doubts this should try re-reading the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which is little more than a catalogue of 
negatively-phrased "injuries and usurpations" committed by 
the British government, with remarkably little discussion of 
what remedies a new government might provide. 
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lic attention, and thereby compelling the system to take ac- 
tion. 


Suppose, for example, that you are a candidate for 
governor, running against an incumbent, and you feel that 
there is a major but dramatically underpublicized problem in 
state government. Perhaps it involves a minority group that 
is being treated unfairly, or simmering corruption in the 
office of the current governor, or a tax system that is 
punishing the state’s working-class homeowners. How do you 
deal with this issue if negative campaigning is entrusted 
entirely to the media? The answer is: you can’t do any- 
thing. You simply have to sit back and hope that some major 
media outlet will discover the same problem, and then devote 
a sufficient amount of its limited airtime or column inches 
to the matter so as to bring it to public attention. Mean- 
while, you are forced to talk about issues that may be, in 
your opinion, considerably less important. 


On a more general level, it has become increasingly 
clear over the last thirty years -- to both liberals and 
conservatives -- that some of the most difficult challenges 
facing American democracy in the twenty-first century con- 
cern the enormous power vested in the mass media, an entity 
that is self-selected, demographically and ideologically un- 
representative, increasingly monopolistic, almost entirely 


unregulated, and not directly accountable to the voters. 
There are no easy solutions for this complicated set of is- 
sues; but the very fact that these questions are so dif- 
ficult strongly commends the wisdom of one general maxim: 
that we ought to be extremely leery about any proposal that 
wants to increase the power of the media, by asking them to 
take on one more function that has traditionally been per- 
formed by the candidates or the political parties. If can- 
didates abuse their power of negative campaigning, the 
voters retain the ultimate power of punishing them at the 
polls. But what real alternative do the voters have if our 
election campaigns are improperly policed by CBS News or the 
New York Times? 


The Character Issue 


Given the likely consequences of an all-out ban on 
critical comments of any kind, many commentators might want 
to modify their definition of negative campaigning. Perhaps 
what they really mean is something more like this: "Critical 
comments about your opponents’ policy proposals are accept- 
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able. But critical comments about your opponents’ charac- 
ter, ability, or personal behavior are wrong. That*‘s what 
negative campaigning is." 


This argument, of course, is simply one variant of a 
more common theme in the recent public debate about election 
campaigns. Whenever a candidate’s personal character or be- 
havior are questioned by his opponents or by the media, a 
number of voices will be heard insisting that such matters 
have no legitimate place in our elections, and that 
campaigns should stick "strictly to the issues." But this 
argument, too, is fundamentally mistaken. Its basic flaw is 
the failure to appreciate the fact that candidates for pub- 
lic office are not computer programs, with lengthy sets of 
pre-established policy subroutines, but flesh-and-blood hu- 
man beings. 


In the first place, campaign promises are, at best, 
only a rough guide to the actual decisions that a public of- 
ficial will make when in office. Candidates may lie, or 
avoid facing up to hard choices. New issues will arise that 
were never discussed during the campaign. Old issues will 
appear within an entirely different context. Whatever the 
cause, it is striking how many of the most important policy 
initiatives of the last thirty years were never discussed in 
the previous campaign, or were taken by presidents who had 
promised or implied that they would do otherwise. The issue 
positions assumed during a campaign, in other words, are 
short-lived and changeable; a better guide to what a candi- 
date will do is often provided by his personality and 
character. 


Second, once a public official does reach a decision, 
there is surely no guarantee that it will automatically be 
promulgated and executed with the full force of law, espe- 
cially in the highly fragmented environment of American 
government. Congress must usually agree to pass the proper 
legislation; the bureaucracy must implement it; interest 
groups and the public must often be persuaded to cooperate. 
Officeholders, in short, need to do a lot more than closet 
themselves away with a big stack of policy reports in order 
to reach the right decisions. They must also be good man- 
agers and political strategists, meet frequently with other 
elected officials, lead public opinion, persuade the recal- 
citrant, and attract and retain talented staff. And all of 
these are matters of ability, temperament, and character. 


For both of these reasons, candidate character and be- 
havior are entirely relevant issues, more important than 
many policy questions. Indeed, if you examine the records 
of the last few presidents, what strikes you is how their 
most serious failings -- at least in the minds of the voters 
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-- were not brought on by their policy views, but by their 
character flaws: Nixon’s dishonesty and vindictiveness, 
Carter’s inability to work with Congress, Reagan’s "manage- 
ment style," Bush’s general disinterest in domestic policy. 
Small wonder, then, that public opinion polls continually 
show that voters are highly concerned about the personal 
qualities of the people on the ballot.21 


After acknowledging this, however, the issues become 
somewhat murkier. Character matters -- but what particular 
character traits would recommend or disqualify a candidate? 
Does sexual promiscuity make for a bad president? Does 
avoiding the draft? Many of the most important character 
traits, moreover, are remarkably difficult to assess. We 
now know something about how to determine if a candidate is 
promiscuous -- but how do we "prove" that he is vindictive 
or paranoid or unintelligent? If a candidate loses his 
temper at a campaign stop, is this an isolated incident, or 
a sign of a deep-seated mean streak? When a candidate 
cheats on his wife, is this a regrettable but common human 
failing, or a symptom of a larger personality disorder? 


There are no simple answers to such questions; but 
particularly in elections for executive offices such as 
president, governor, or mayor, where character flaws can 
have such important repercussions, I think we are well- 
advised to cast the net widely.?2 Certainly there is no 
reason to preclude a priori any discussion of a candidate’s 
sexual behavior or intellectual honesty. More to the point, 
the criterion one uses to decide whether such matters are 
worth discussing is not negativity, but relevance. Gary 
Hart’s sexual behavior, for example, should not have been 
excluded from discussion in the 1988 campaign simply because 
it was a "negative" issue that cast him in a bad light. 
There is a reasonable argument, however (though I am in- 
clined to reject it), that Hart’s extramarital affairs were 
irrelevant to the campaign, because they told us nothing 
about what kind of president he would have made. 


2lsee Angus Campbell et al., The American Voter (New 
York: Wiley, 1960), esp. 54-59; David P. Glass, "Evaluating 
Presidential Candidates: Who Focuses on Their Personal At- 
tributes?" Public Opinion Quarterly 49 (Winter, 1985): 517- 
34; and Arthur H. Miller, Martin P. Wattenberg, and Oksana 
Malanchuk, "Schematic Assessments of Presidential Candi- 
dates," American Political Science Review 80 (June, 1986): 
521-40. 


22For a more extended discussion of some criteria that 
might guide media coverage of "character" issues, see Larry 
J. Sabato, Feeding Frenzy: How Attack Journalism Has Trans- 
formed American Politics (New York: Free Press, 1991), espe- 
cially ch. 8. 


And if issues of character and behavior should be dis- 
cussed, then they should be examined in both their positive 
and negative aspects. If candidates are free to portray 
themselves as leaders or deep thinkers or good managers or 
highly moral, then their opponents should be free to contest 
these claims. If Joseph Biden wanted to project an image as 
a passionate orator, fine. But the campaign manager for one 
of his leading opponents should then have been allowed to 
point out that some of Biden’s passion and rhetoric were 
borrowed. 


What a Ban on Negative Campaigning 
Would Mean for American Politics 


What would happen if we somehow succeeded in banishing 
negative campaigning from American politics? The most ob- 
vious consequence, of course, is that it would deprive the 
electorate of a lot of valuable information, and thereby 
make it that much more difficult for the voters to make in- 
telligent choices about the people they elect to public of- 
fice. Like our political system generally, our electoral 
system is premised on the belief that good decisions are 
more likely to result from a full, thorough, and un- 
restricted discussion of the issues. As the Supreme Court 
stated in one of the most important free speech cases of the 
twentieth century, there is 


a profound national commitment to the principle that 
debate on public issues should be uninhibited, robust, 
and wide-open, and that it may well include vehement, 
caustic, and sometimes unpleasantly sharp attacks on 
government and public officials. 


Deprived of the important information conveyed in negative 
campaigning, the voters would be in the position of a black- 
jack player who must decide how to play his hand without 
getting to look at his hole card. He may, of course, stum- 
ble into the right decision, but the odds are surely better 
if he knows all the cards he has been dealt. 


But beyond this general enfeebling of democracy, a ban 
on negative campaigning is likely to have important systemic 


23New York Times Co. v. Sullivan, 376 US 270 (1964) (em- 
phasis added). 
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consequences for our politics. In congressional elections, 
limits on negative campaigning would almost certainly work 
to the advantage of incumbents, making them even more 
entrenched and difficult to unseat. As a score of recent 
studies have shown, incumbent members of the House almost 
always begin the election campaign with a huge advantage 
over their opponents.?4 They are better known; they have an 
established record of service to the district; they have 
made numerous speeches and sent out hundreds of newsletters 
and press releases, all designed to show how attentive they 
are to the voters’ interests and opinions and how well they 
represent the district in Congress. 


How can the challenger overcome such a lopsided start- 
ing point? The challenger’s first task, almost all studies 
agree, is to make the voters familiar with his own name and 
qualifications, since the evidence clearly indicates that 
people won’t vote for someone they have never heard of. But 
there appear to be distinct limits to the effectiveness of 
this kind of positive campaigning. For virtually anything 
the challenger pledges will seem hopelessly abstract and in- 
substantial when compared to the tangible, proven record of 
the incumbent. The challenger may claim, for example, that 
he will do wonderful things for the district; but his 
promises will certainly seem less impressive than what the 
incumbent (even a very bad incumbent) has already accon- 
plished. The challenger can also promise to represent dis- 
trict opinion and help solve the nation’s most pressing 
problems -- but the incumbent will no doubt reply that he is 
already doing these things, once again reinforcing his posi- 
tion by a long litany of specific bills he has introduced or 
sponsored, resolutions he has voted for, position papers 
written by his staff, etc. For all the recent talk about an 
anti-incumbent mood, there is no evidence that very many 
voters are so ornery as to throw incumbents out of office 
for no reason except that they are incumbents, or so risk- 
seeking as to vote out an acceptable incumbent on the hope 
that the challenger might prove to be even better. To the 
contrary, the evidence shows that voters place a strong 
premium on the value of experience. 


24see, especially, Thomas E. Mann, Unsafe at Any Margin: 
Interpreting Congressional Elections (Washington, D.C.: 
American Enterprise Institute, 1978), ch. 4; and Gary C. 
Jacobson, Money in Congressional Elections (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1980). 


25the most vivid demonstration of the voters’ regard for 
experience in congressional elections is, of course, the 
fact that 95% of incumbents get re-elected every two years. 
On the regard for experience in presidential elections, see 
Campbeil et al., American Voter, 54-58; and Steven J. 
Rosenstone, Forecasting Presidential Elections (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1983), 58-63, 86-87. 
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In the end, then, a challenger in a congressional 
election stands almost no chance of winning unless he "goes 
negative": unless, in other words, he can succeed in raising 
doubts about the incumbent’s character, voting record, and 
attention to the district. Particularly worth noting here 
is Gary Jacobson’s analysis of congressional election data 
from the 1980 and 1982 American National Election Studies. ?2® 
Incumbents who got re-elected and incumbents who lost, 
Jacobson found, were virtually indistinguishable in terms of 
how voters assessed their positive qualities. In 1980, for 
example, 58% of the voters in districts with winning in- 
cumbents could name something specific they liked about the 
incumbent, as compared to 59% in districts with losing in- 
cumbents. Nor was there any difference between winning and 
losing incumbents in whether the voters could remember any- 
thing specific the incumbent had done for the district. 


What did distinguish winning and losing incumbents was 
whether the voters could name anything specific that they 
disliked about the incumbent. In districts with incumbents 
who got re-elected, only 18% of the voters could mention a 
specific dislike; but in districts with losing incumbents, 
46% were able to voice a specific grounds for dissatisfac- 
tion. As Jacobson concludes: 


Challengers certainly hope to convince people of their 
own virtues -- at minimum, that they are qualified for 
the office -- but they are not likely to get far 
without directly undermining support for the in- 
cumbent. . . . The data indicates that successful 
challengers do two things: They make voters aware of 
their own virtues, and they make them aware of the in- 
cumbent’s shortcomings. 


To ban or discourage negative campaigning, in short, is just 
to add one more weapon to the already formidable arsenal 
with which incumbents manage to entrench themselves in of- 
fice. 


What effect a ban on negative campaigning would have 
on presidential elections is more difficult to predict, 


26The analysis discussed here may be found in Gary C. 


Jacobson, The Politics of Congressional Elections, 2d ed. 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1987), 134-36. 


27Jacobson, Politics of Congressional Elections, 82 and 
136. 
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partly because we have fewer cases available to study, part- 
ly because it is less easy to generalize about the strategic 
Situation confronting the candidates. Consider two dif- 
ferent scenarios: 


1) In three of the last eight presidential elections, 
a popular incumbent, running for re-election, began the gen- 
eral election campaign with a huge lead over his opponent. 
In 1964, Lyndon Johnson led Barry Goldwater in the first 
Gallup Poll conducted after the conventions by a 65% to 29% 
margin; in 1972, Richard Nixon was beating George McGovern 
by 64% to 30% as the fall campaign got underway; in 1984, 
Ronald Reagan’s lead over Walter Mondale was 56% to 37%. 


In this kind of situation, it is not clear that either 
candidate derives a special benefit from a ban on negative 
campaigning. On the one hand, if the challenger has any 
hope at all of cutting into the incumbent’s lead, he must 
make some attempt to mount a sustained attack on the in- 
cumbent’s record in office. (Goldwater, McGovern, and 
Mondale certainly recognized this point, for all three did a 
substantial amount of negative campaigning during the fall.) 
But the chances that this attack will have much impact on 
the electorate are probably very small: If the voters have 
decided they basically like the incumbent after watching him 
perform in the Oval Office for three and a half years, they 
are unlikely to revise this opinion in two and a half 
months, no matter how skillfully the challenger campaigns. 
In addition, the challenger will no doubt have his own set 
of faults and shortcomings, and none of the incumbents 
listed above was especially shy about bringing these to the 
attention of the electorate. Perhaps the safest conclusion 
one can draw about a presidential election of this kind is 
that, when an incumbent is this far ahead by September of 
the election year, nothing that goes on during the fall 
campaign is likely to have too much effect on the final out- 
come. 


2) The situation is very different, however, when the 
early fall polls show a close, hotly-contested race (as in 
1980 and 1988), or when the out-party candidate has opened 
up a lead over the incumbent (as in 1976 and 1992). For in 
these cases, there is a clear imbalance in the information 
available to the average voter. On the one hand, given the 
tremendous visibility of the presidential office, the fail- 
ures and shortcomings of the incumbent administration are 
already a matter of widespread public knowledge. When 
Gerald Ford faced an uphill battle in 1976, when Jimmy 
Carter sought re-election in 1980, when George Bush ran as 
the successor to Ronald Reagan in 1988 and then for a second 
term of his own in 1992, most Americans knew their records 
quite well: the poor or uneven performance of the economy, 
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the foreign policy setbacks and trouble spots, the inability 
to define and implement a program. Incumbent candidates in 
this position do spend some of their time trying to convince 
voters that things are better than they seem, but even the 
most energetic campaign efforts in this direction are not 
likely to have much payoff. As in the case of the popular 
incumbent, voters are unlikely to change an assessment they 
have developed over three and a half years, on the basis of 
several months of obviously partisan propaganda. 


So the only chance such an embattled incumbent has is 
to raise doubts about his opponent. For especially in the 
modern era of presidential selection, when the out-party 
candidate is rarely a prominent national figure prior to 
winning the nomination, his faults and shortcomings are gen- 
erally not well-known. Most voters, it appears, knew re- 
markably little in 1976 about Jimmy Carter’s record as gov- 
ernor of Georgia, or about Ronald Reagan’s peformance in 
California in 1980, or about the gubernatorial records of 
Michael Dukakis and Bill Clinton. 


Such matters have not received a great deal of atten- 
tion from survey researchers, but the data that are avail- 
able suggest, not at all surprisingly, that most Americans 
do not devote much effort to monitoring the performance of 
fifty different state governors. In mid-October of 1980, 
for example, the CBS News/New York Times poll asked a na- 
tional sample of probable voters, "Do you think Ronald 
Reagan did a good job or not when he was Governor of Cali- 
fornia, or don’t you know enough about that to have an 
opinion?" Forty-eight percent of the respondents admitted 
they didn’t know enough about the matter; another 4% said 
they weren’t sure. A similar result occurred in September 
of 1988, when a NBC News/Wall Street Journal survey asked 
likely voters, “From what you know, do you think Michael 
Dukakis has been a good Governor of Massachusetts, or not?" 
Though the "don’t know enough" option was not specifically 
offered in this case, 28% of the respondents still said they 
didn’t have an opinion. In 1992, 40% of the registered 
voters in a CBS/NYT poll were unable to say if they had a 
"favorable or unfavorable impression of the job Bill Clinton 
has done as Governor of Arkansas." By way of comparison, 
when the Gallup Poll asks its standard job performance ques- 
tion about an incumbent president during the late summer or 
early fall of a presidential election year, "don’t know" 
responses generally are given by about 8-14% of all respon- 
dents. 


And if only positive campaigning is permitted, all the 
voters will ever learn about how the challenger performed in 
his previous position is the candidate’s own, highly-colored 
version of that record. Thus, in a close election of this 
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kind, where the campaign could make a difference in the 
final outcome, a ban on negative campaigning would be dis- 
tinctly to the advantage of the challenger. 


It is no accident, then, that when various conm- 
mentators recommended a moratorium on negative campaigning 
during the last few weeks of the 1992 presidential race, 
Bill Clinton readily agreed to the idea and George Bush 
tried to resist it.?8 Both major-party campaigns understood 
quite well that Bush’s only chance for victory lay in a neg- 
ative campaign against Clinton. To be sure, there is some- 
thing a little sad about an incumbent president whose best 
argument as to why he should be re-elected is to say, in ef- 
fect, "Sure, I may not have been a very good president, but 
my opponent would be even worse." But the fact that this 
argument is sad does not mean that it may not be, in some 
cases, entirely valid. (Most readers who do not think it 
valid when applied to 1992 would, I suspect, accept the 
argument if applied to 1980.) 


The Search for Better Campaigns 


To defend negative campaigning, of course, is not to 
deny that positive campaigning is also important. What our 
politics really needs is a mixture of the two. A candidate 
who is challenging an incumbent should be required to show 
the weaknesses and shortcomings of his opponent, and then to 
indicate how and why he would do better. An incumbent 
should defend his own record, and then (since that record is 
unlikely to be entirely without blemish) should be able to 
point out the ways in which the challenger would be defi- 
cient. 


Yet, I would be extremely leery of any attempt to 
define some precise, mathematical balance of positive and 
negative appeals that constitutes a "moral" and "proper" 
campaign, and might therefore be enshrined in civics books 
or legislation. The proper mix no doubt varies from elec- 
tion to election, depending partly on the specific issues 
and candidates at stake, but also on the inherent limita- 
tions of campaigning. In a perfect world, a challenger ina 
congressional election would no doubt be required to present 
an extensive discussion of his own positions and abilities. 
But in the real world, where his capacity to communicate 
with the electorate is limited by scarce campaign funds, the 


28see, for example, their comments on the matter in the 
second debate (New York Times, Oct. 16, 1992, Ali-12). 
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disinterest of the news media, and the apathy of the voters, 
I see no reason to condemn a candidate who decides that his 
first task is to make a case against the incumbent, and 
therefore devotes most of his resources to a negative 
campaign. If the race does become competitive, I think we 
can count on the good sense of the voters, and the incun- 
bent’s own negative campaigning, to put enough pressure on 
the challenger to put forward a positive vision of his own. 


Am I suggesting, then, that there should be no moral 
boundaries on acceptable campaign behavior? Are the very 
worst practices in American campaigning to receive general 
sanction? Of course not: there is a long list of moral 
responsibilities that still bind the candidates. Whatever 
the candidates say -- positive, negative, or otherwise -- 
must be truthful, relevant, civil, and responsibie. 


Indeed, many of the practices that are condemned on 
the grounds of negative campaigning are actually objec- 
tionable for very different reasons. Sending a forged let- 
ter about one’s opponent, as the Nixon people did in 1972, 
is wrong, not because it is negative campaigning, but be- 
cause it’s a lie. Demanding that your opponent take a drug 
test isn’t objectionable because it’s negative, but because 
the issue it raises is trivial. Calling your opponent "un- 
Christian" is wrong because it is a misuse of religion. Ac- 


cusing a congressional incumbent of taking too many junkets 
would be wrong if it takes such incidents out of context (it 
may also be a real indication that the incumbent is neglect- 
ing his duties and abusing the perquisites of office). 


There is a simple test that can be applied to all of 
these issues. If you think that a particular campaign prac- 
tice is wrong because it is an instance of negative 
campaigning, then it follows that the same behavior would be 
acceptable just as long as it was done in a positive manner. 
So, if negative campaigning is the real villain in all of 
these cases, sending a forged letter that attacks an op- 
ponent is wrong, but forging a letter that says positive 
things about one’s own candidate is acceptable. Or: it’s 
wrong to criticize your opponent for failing to take a drug 
test, but it’s okay if you yourself take a drug test and 
then trumpet the results as proof of your spectacular fit- 
ness for office. It’s wrong to call your opponent "un- 
Christian," but acceptable to call yourself "the Christian 
candidate in this election." 


In the end, this may be one of the worst effects of 
the current effort to stamp out negative campaigning. It is 
not just that it denies the voters a lot of information that 
is relevant to their decisions; it also helps divert our at- 
tention from the many serious problems that genuinely do af- 
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flict our campaigns. Rather than trying to discourage or 
ban negative campaigning as a generic category, we ought to 
recognize that some negative campaigning is good and some 
negative campaigning is bad -- and then think more carefully 
about the kinds of moral critera that really should make a 
difference. Much of our current campaign rhetoric and ad- 
vertising -- by both Democrats and Republicans -- is mis- 
leading, irresponsible, and of questionable relevance. But 
we will make little progress toward remedying these ills by 
a war against negative campaigning. 
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Intreduction 


Few, if any, serious scholars of international politics 
believe that there is any real chance of a reunified Germany 
returning to an aggressive and expansionist foreign policy in the 
post-Cold War era.' Regardless of Germany’s intentions, however, 
some scholars are worried that the classical "German problem" 
will reemerge to haunt a future multipolar Europe.’ According to 
John Mearsheimer, a complete American troop withdrawal from 
Europe, combined with a failure to provide Germany with an 
independent nuclear deterrent, would essentially return the 
continent to the unstable distribution of power which led to two 
world wars in the first half of the century.’ 

To put it mildly, Mearsheimer’s scenario was not well 
received by most students of international relations. For Stanley 


Hoffmann, the single merit of the article was that "it has 


'. See Hans Maull, "Germany and Japan: The New Civilian 
Powers," Foreign Affairs, , vol.69, no.5 (Winter 1990/91), pp. 91- 
106; and Stanley Hoffmann, "Reflections on the German Question," 
Survival, vol.32, no.4 (July/August 1990), pp.291-298. Even 
scholars pessimistic about the future of Germany’s relations with 
the West, such as Conor Cruise O’Brien, argue that "the world need 
not fear any revival of German military aggression." See Conor 
Cruise O’Brien, "The Future of ’The West’," The National Interest, 
no.30 (Winter 1992/93), pp.9-10. 

2. For a good introduction to the literature on the "German 
problem," see David Calleo, The German Problem Reconsidered (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1978). 


3, John J. Mearsheimer, "Back to the Future: Instability in 


Europe after the Cold War," International Security, vol.15, 
no.1(Summer 1990), pp.5-56. 
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exposed, in a concrete case, tne sterility of neorealism."* The 
most common criticism levelled against Mearsheimer in particular, 
and neorealist theory in general, is that it underestimates the 
role that institutions can serve in mitigating the security 
dilemma and state concerns over relative gains. Drawing on 
insights from neoliberal theory, scholars such as Jack Snyder and 
Charles and Clifford Kupchan have advanced considerably more 
optimistic assessments of the prospects for peace and stability 
in post-Cold War Europe.° 

Like many debates in international relations, the debate 
between Mearsheimer and his critics has not been well focused. 
Part of the problem stems from the fact that Mearsheimer’s 
article was an ambiguous combination of prediction and scenario. 
However, another problem stems from the unwillingness of his 
neoliberal critics to address the central question and specific 
scenario he posed: Can pan-European institutions or security 


regimes prevent a reemergence of the security dilemma and the 


*, Stanley Hoffmann, "Balance, Concert, Anarchy, or None of the 


Above," in Gregory Treverton, ed., The Shape of the New Europe (New 
York: Council of Foreign Relations Press, 1992), p.194. 

>. For the two most persuasive applications of neoliberal 
institutionalism to the future of Europe, see Jack Snyder, 
“Averting Anarchy in the New Europe," International Security, 
vol.14, no.4 (Spring 1990), pp.5-41; and Charles and Clifford 
Kupchan, "Concerts, Collective Security, and the Future of Europe," 
International Security, vol.16, no.1(Summer 1991), pp.114-161. For 
specific criticisms of Mearsheimer’s thesis, all of which focus on 
his use of neorealist theory and his dismissal of institutions, see 
the responses by Stanley Hoffmann and Robert Keohane, "Back to the 
Future, Part II, International Security, vol.15, no.2 (Fall 1990); 
and by Bruce Russett and Thomas Risse-Kappen, "Back to the Future, 
Part Three: Realism and the Realities of European Security," 
International Security, vol.15, no.3 (Winter 1990-91), pp.216-220. 
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fears inherent in Germany’s preponderant power position without 


NATO and/or a permanent American troop presence?® 

This paper seeks to advance recent theoretical debates 
between neorealists and neoliberals by testing the two theories 
against a crucial case of security cooperation and conflict. Such 
a competitive test is long overdue because, as Robert Keohane 
notes, the theoretical debate between the two schools has 
"reached the point at which further theoretical controversy is 
likely to be fruitless: abstract argument must yield to empirical 
research and evaluation."’ Unfortunately, recent debates over the 
future of Europe have been marked by a continuing tendency to 
remain solely at the theoretical level and an unwillingness to 
engage the theories with empirical and historical evidence. 

The case study to be examined in this paper is America’s 


attempt to integrate Germany into European institutions after the 


°, To the best of my knowledge, not one neoliberal theorist has 


been willing to make the argument that peace and stability in 
Europe can be preserved without NATO and US troops in Germany. For 
example, in their persuasive argument for a devolution of functions 
from NATO to the CSCE, the Kupchan’s argue that "Leaving a sizable 
US presence of troops and equipment on the continent even after the 
devolution of NATO’s functions to CSCE is also crucial to the 
successful evolution of a new collective security structure." 
Charles and Clifford Kupchan, "Concerts, Collective Security, and 
the Future of Europe," p.154. 


7, Robert Keohane, International Institutions and State Power 
(Boulder: Westview Press, 1988), p.16.- Lisa A. Martin makes a 


Similar point in her article, "Institutions and Cooperation: 
Sanctions During the Falklands Islands Conflict," International 
Security, vol.16, no.4 (Spring 1992), p.144. For a recent test of 
the two theories, see John Duffield, "International Regimes and 
Alliance Behavior: Explaining NATO Conventional Force Levels," 
International Organization, vol.46, no.4 (Autumn 1992), pp.819-855. 
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Second World ar, with an empnasis on the rour year conflict over 
West German rearmament and the European Defense Community (1950- 
54). In contrast to the Concert of Europe, which many scholars 
have put forward as a prototype for crisis management in the post 
Cold War era, the EDC has been conspicuously absent from recent 
debates. The absence of the EDC from present discussions is 
curious since, aS Richard Ullman notes, the EDC "was the most 
far-reaching architectural scheme--not only for European security 
but for European governance ever proposed."* The EDC is 
particularly relevant to recent debates, I would argue, because 
it was an ambitious effort to resolve the German problem by 
institutional mechanisms. 

The structure of the paper is as follows. First, I outline 
the major points of disagreement between neorealists and 
neoliberals. Second, I attempt to show that both schools have 
vastly underestimated the salience of the classical German 
problem in the first decade of the Cold War. Third, I seek to 
establish that American grand strategy was heavily influenced by 
a neoliberal understanding of the problem of cooperation 
throughout this period. Specifically, I argue that American 
policymakers sought to eliminate the structural basis of the 
German problem by creating institutions such as the EDC which 
would eventually substitute for the presence of American military 


power in Europe. Finally, I argue that the rise and fall of the 


*, Richard Ullman, Securing Europe (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press), p.48. 
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EDC provides strong support for neorealist theory’s pessinisz 


about the role of institutions in the field of security. 


Neorealism, Neoliberailism, and Cooperation Under Anarchy 


At the deepest level, debates between neorealists and 
neoliberals are debates over the implications of anarchy.’ For 
Realists, anarchy strongly conditions the behavior of states and 


makes cooperation among nations difficult to attain even in the 


presence of common interests. In a self-help system where today’s 


ally may be tomorrow’s opponent, states seek to avoid dependence 
on others despite the fact that cooperation might increase both 
their wealth and power. As Kenneth Waltz notes: 


When faced with the possibility of cooperating for 
mutual gain, states that feel insecure must ask how the 
gain will be divided. They are compelled to ask not 
"Will both of us gain?" but "Who will gain more?" If an 
expected gain is to be divided, say, in the ratio of 
two to one, one state may use its disproportionate gain 
to implement a policy intended to damage or destroy the 
other. Even the prospect of large absolute gains for 
both parties does not induce their cooperation so long 
as each fears how the other will use its increased 
capabilities.” 


*. For overviews of neorealist/neoliberal debates see Robert 


Keohane, ed., Neorealism and Its Critics (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1986); and David Baldwin, ed., Neorealism and 
Neoliberalism: The Contemporar Debate (New York: Columbia 
University Press, forthcoming); Joseph Nye, "“Neorealism and 
Neoliberalism," World Politics, vol.40 (January 1988), pp.235-251; 
and Joseph Grieco, "Anarchy and the Limits of Cooperation: A 
Realist Critique of the Newest Liberal Institutionalisn," 
International Organization, vol.42, no.3 (Summer 1988), pp.485-507. 
For a critique of the conception of anarchy held by both schools, 
see Alexander Wendt, "Anarchy is What States Make of It: The Social 


Construction of Power Politics," International Organization, 
vol.46, no.2 (Spring 1992), pp.391-425. 


0. Kenneth Waltz, Theory of International Politics (New York: 


Random House, 1977), p.105 
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Neoliberal theory, best represented by Robert Keohane’s 


After Hegemony, is based on an acceptance of the underlying 


assumptions of neorealism, but a rejection of its pessimism about 
the possibilities of surmounting the condition of anarchy." 

Given common interests, neoliberals argue that international 
institutions or regimes can have a significant influence on state 
behavior by reducing uncertainty. By reducing uncertainty, 
Keohane argues that international institutions or regimes "make 
it more sensible to cooperate by lowering the likelihood of being 
double crossed. Whether we view this problem through the lens of 
game theory or that of market failure, the central conciusion is 


the same: international regimes can facilitate cooperation by 


reducing uncertainty." Not surprisingly, in his response to 


Mearsheimer, Keohane argues that "the Western European experience 
during the Cold War shows that anarchy does not necessarily 
prevent cooperation. Instead, although anarchy in this sense has 
been a constant throughout this century, cooperation among states 
has varied substantially." 

Getting to the heart of recent debates between neorealists 
and neoliberals requires an understanding of why Keohane’s 


evidence does not support his conclusion. Although rarely stated 


il. Robert Keohane, After Heqemony: Cooperation and Discerd in 


the World Political Economy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1984). See also Stephen Krasner, ed., International Rea:mes 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1983). 


2. Keohane, After Hegemony, p.97. 


3. Keohane, "Back to the Future, Part II," p.193. 
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directly, neorealist theory starts from the premise that the 
states of Western Europe were essentially removed from the state 


of anarchy after the Second World War. As Mearsheimer notes, 


bipolarity and the American presence in Europe effectively meant 


that "relations among EC states were spared the effects of 
anarchy--fears about relative gains and an obsession with 
autonomy--because the United states served as the ultimate 
arbiter within the alliance." A similar explanation is offered 
by Christopher Layne: "Bipolarity was the decisive variable in 
the West’s Long Peace because it removed the security dilemma and 
the relative gains problem from the agenda of relations among the 
Western powers." For neorealists, European institutions such as 
the EC emerged not as a rational response of states to overcome 
the condition of uncertainty inherent in anarchy, but as a result 
of the fact that they were no longer in the condition of anarchy: 

Not all impediments to cooperation were removed but one 

important one was- the fear that the greater advantage 

of one would be translated into the military force to 

be used against the others. Living in the superpowers 

shadow, Britain, France, Germany and Italy quickly saw 

that war among them would be fruitless and soon began 

to believe it impossible. Because the security of all 

of them came to depend ultimately on the policies of 

others, rather than on their own, unity could 


effectively be worked for, although not easily 
achieved." 


4, Mearsheimer, "Back to the Future," p.47. 


5. Christopher Layne, "The Unipolar Illusion: Why New Great 
Powers Will Rise, International Security, vol.17, no.4 (Spring 
1993), pp.5-51. 


6, Waltz, Theory of International Politics, pp.70-71. See also 
Josef Joffe, “"Europe’s American Pacifier," Foreign Policy, no.54 
(Spring 1984), pp.64-82. 


For several understandable reasons, looking at the origins 
of cooperation in Western Europe has not been a focus of 
contemporary debates. First, neoliberals do not dispute the 
Realist contention that American hegemony and/or bipolarity was 
an important factor in the establishment of institutionalized 
cooperation among the states of Western Europe after the Second 
World War. As Jack Snyder notes, neoliberals accept the fact that 
"successful cooperation requires a push from some powerful 
provider of incentives to cooperate, and the creation of 


institutions that coordinate the participants’ expectations and 


actions."!’ Second, since cooperation in Western Europe can be 


explained by either the variable emphasized by neorealism- 
American’s hegemonic power- or the variable emphasized by 
neoliberalism-strong European institutions-testing the two 
theories against the evidence of this period does not appear to 
be a very fruitful enterprise. 

There are several good reasons, however, for departing from 
this consensus. First, there are many empirical anomalies in the 
early period of the Cold War which neither theory can account 
for. The rise and fall of the EDC is a prime example. If 
neorealists are correct in attributing cooperation in Western 
Europe to America’s hegemonic power and "permanent" presence in 


Europe, it is hard to see why the prospect of German rearmament 


7, Snyder, "Averting Anarchy in the New Europe," p.30. 
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raised such tensions within the alliance between 1950-54." 
Furthermore, given the existence of NATO, it is also hard to see 
why so many Western statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic saw 
the creation of a European security regime, such as the EDC, as 
an essential element for solving the German problem. 


A second reason to test the two theories against evidence 


from this period is that recent historical work emphasizes the 


centrality of constructing European institutions in American 
grand strategy during the early Cold War period. Contrary to 
Waltz’s view of institutions as developing because the condition 
of anarchy was eliminated, this literature emphasizes the fact 
that institutions were viewed by both American and European 
statesmen as devices for mitigating the continuing effects of 
anarchy in preventing the revival of the German problem.” As I 


will attempt to show later, a good case can be made that American 


grand strategy was largely driven by a desire to progressively 


8. As John Lewis Gaddis notes, a great deal of the Truman 


administration’s diplomacy in this period was involved with "the 
delicate question of how to subordinate the West Europeans’ 
atavistic fears of the Germans to their all-too contemporary fears 
of the Soviet Union." Unfortunately, Gaddis himself ignores almost 
all of this diplomacy, as well as the fact that neither the Truman 
or Eisenhower administrations viewed fears of Germany as 
"atavistic." See John Lewis Gaddis, Strategies of Containment (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1982), p.115. 


19. See Michael Hogan, The Marshall Plan: America, Britain, and 


the Reconstruction of Western Europe, 1947-52; and Melvyn Leffler, 
A_Preponderance of Power (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1992). For a good overview of recent historiographical trends, see 
Howard Jones and Randall B. Woods, "Origins of the Cold war in 
Europe and the Near East: Recent Historiography and the National 
Security Imperative," Diplomatic History, vol.18 (Summer 1993), 
pp.251-276. 


"substitute" pan-European institutions for American power in the 
early Cold War period. Assessing the success and failure of this 
strategy, therefore, sheds considerable light on the relative 
merits of the two theories. 

Having pointed out the need for empirical tests, as well as 
the feasibility and desirability of testing the two theories 
against the evidence of the EDC case, it must be noted that 
actually testing the two theories is fraught with difficulties. 
Both theories locate the impediments to cooperation at the level 
of the international system, which as many scholars have noted 


overlooks the possibility that state action is really being 


driven by domestic factors.*? Furthermore, as Keohane frequently 


points out, neoliberalism is a highly conditional theory which 
should not be viewed as directly opposed to neorealism.”' In 
short, there are good reasons why the neorealist/neoliberal 
debate has focused on theoretical points and not on the messy 
details of historical analysis. However, these difficulties are 


not insurmountable if one focuses on the broader issues in 


20. Waltz himself acknowledges this point repeatedly but, as 


Robert Keohane notes, he often points to the ability of his theory 
to explain unit level behavior when it confirms his theory. See 
Robert Keohane, "Theory of World Politics," in Neorealism and Its 
Critics, p.172. See also Helen Milner, "International Theories of 
Cooperation among Nations: Strengths and Weaknesses," World 
Politics, vol.44, no.3 (April 1992), pp.466-496. 


71. See Keohane, "Institutionalist Theory and the Realist 


Challenge After the Cold War," in Neorealism and Neoliberalism: The 
Contemporary Debate. For a criticism of the lack of specificity in 
neoliberal theory, see Emerson M.S. Niou and Peter Ordeshock, 
"Realism versus Neoliberalism: A Formulation," American Journal of 
Political Science, vol.35, no.2 (May 1991), pp.481-511. 
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dispute, along with the inherent limitations of the enterprise. 


The German Problem trom the Second World War to the Korean War 


The European state system was transformed from multipolar to 
bipolar as a result of the Second World War.” While it is 
helpful to use the concept of polarity as an overarching 
framework for the changes brought about by the war, it is 
important to keep in mind that more specific factors must be 
noted. Fortunately, Mearsheimer provides a more precise list of 
the elements which he claims "abruptly shifted" the European 
state system from multipolar to bipolar: "the near-complete 
destruction of German power, the growth of Soviet power, and the 
permanent American commitment to the European continent."” In 
his view, "This reduction of German power, coupled with the 
physical presence of American and Soviet military might in the 
heart of Europe, eliminated the threat of German aggression." 

Harrison Wagner has pointed out some of the ambiguities in 
the way that scholars have employed the concept of bipolarity.® 


A similar problem is the issue of exactly when the postwar 


2. See A.W. Deporte, Europe Between the Superpowers (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1979); and John Lewis Gaddis, "The 
Long Peace: Elements of Stability in the Postwar International 
System," International Security, vol.10, no.4 (Spring 1986), pp.99- 
142. 


3. Mearsheimer, "Back to the Future," p.26. 


Bods, 


%. Harrison Wagner, "What Was Bipolarity?," International 


Organization, vol.47, no.1 (Winter 1993), pp.77-106. 
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international system became bipolar. The reason for this is that 
only one of Mearsheimer’s three factors--the growth of Soviet 
power-was immediately accepted as a reality in the period between 
the Second World War and the Korean War. Germany was once again a 
defeated power, certainly to a far greater extent than in the 
previous war, but uncertainty about her future status and power 
was present in both the U.S. and elsewhere.” FDR’s decision to 
leave the resolution of the German question until after the war 
was over left the U.S. government deeply divided between the 
advocates of Henry Morgenthau’s "pastoral" solution and those who 
favored a less extreme solution to the problem posed by Germany’s 
industrial power.” 

The strength of the Morgenthau position within the U.S. 


government declined rapidly after the Quebec Conference of 1944, 


and by the time of FDR’s death it clearly represented a minority 


viewpoint. The Morgenthau Plan also had little appeal to the 
European allies. Even France was opposed because, as John W. 
Young notes, "it would create economic chaos in Germany and, more 


important, deprive France and Europe of the use of German 


*%. See Harrison Wagner, "The Decison To Divide Germany and the 


Origins of the Cold War," Journal of Conflict Resolution, vol.24, 
no.2 (June 1980), pp.155-190. 


71. For Roosevelt’s views on Germany and his ambiguous views on 


the soundness of the Morgenthau Plan, see Robert Dallek, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and American Foreign Policy, 1932-1945 (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1979), pp.472-477. For an overview of the 
positions of Morgenthau and his critics, see John Backer, The 
Decision to Divide Germany (Durham: Duke University Press, 1978), 
pp. 3-27. 
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industrial resources." However, France did favor the detachment 
of the Ruhr and the Rhineland from Germany and it was strongly 
opposed to all attempts at creating centralized administrative 
agencies, which many saw as essential to German recovery. 
Excluded from the Potsdam Conference, where the allies decided 
that Germany would be treated as a single economic unit, France 
did not feel itself bound by its decisions.” As many historians 
have noted, France’s veto power prevented any possibility of 
creating central administrative units for Germany and the 
fulfilling of the Potsdam accords. Indeed, in the early period of 
the occupation, American officials such as Lucius Clay and Robert 
Murphy viewed France’s position on Germany as a greater problem 
than that of the Soviet Union.” 


In short, notwithstanding whatever damage the war had done 


*%. John W. Young, France, The Cold War and the Western 
Alliance, 1944-49 (London: Leicester University Press, 1990), p.26. 


7, For discussions of French motivations in the early postwar 


period, see Frank Costigliola, France and the United States: The 
Cold Alliance Since World War II (New York: Twayne Publishers, 
1992); A.W. Deporte, DeGaulle’s Foreign Policy 1944-46 (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1968); and Andre Fontaine, "Potsdam: A 
French View," International Affairs, vol.46, no.3 (1970), pp.466- 


30. After the restrictions of JCS 1067, Robert Murphy says that 
the military government in Germany "rated France as our no.2 
problem." Robert Murphy, Diplomat Among Warriors (New York: 
Doubleday & Company, 1964), p.287. The argument that France and not 
the Soviet Union was most responsible for the breakdown of 
cooperation in Germany can be found in John Gimbel, The Origins of 
the Marshall Plan (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1976). For 
a critical assessment of this view, see Wolfgang Krieger, "Was 
General Clay A Revisionist? Strategic Aspects of the United States 
Occupation of Germany," Journal of Contemporary History, vol.18, 
no.2(1983), pp.165-184. 
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to Germany’s economic capabilities and war potential in the short 
term, the issue of Germany’s long term power position in Europe 
was far from settled. As Walt Rostow noted, "Despite total defeat 
and total postwar prostration, few doubted that, in one way or 
another, the visceral energy of the German people would reassert 
itself, and the German economy would rise again."*' This belief 
was particularly strong in France, which as Rostow points out 
"sought to delay the revival of German economic and political 
strength at every stage, sensing that a revived Germany would 
ultimately overshadow postwar France on the European scene." 


The "Permanent" American Commitment to Europe 


The second factor Mearsheimer mentions as responsible for 
the abrupt shift of the European state system from multipolar to 
bipolar, the permanent American commitment to Europe, was no more 
settled than the question of Germany’s future power position. 
Elaboration of why this point is mistaken is important because, 
as I will argue later, it is the critical factor in explaining 
the persistence of the German problem and the later conflict over 


the European Defense Community. 


American troops, of course, have been stationed in Europe 


Since the end of the Second World War. What is important to note, 


however, is that they were never intended to be there 


31, W.W. Rostow, The Division of Europe after World War II 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1981), p.78. 
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permanently.* While the Second World War may have destroyed the 
isolationist tradition in American foreign policy, even the most 
ardent internationalists did not accept the idea that American 
troops would be permanently stationed in Europe. As FDR told 
Stalin and Churchill at Yalta, American troops could not be 
expected to remain in Europe for a period longer than two years. 
According to Robert Murphy, Roosevelt "believed that protection 
against future German aggression could be entrusted to the troops 
of Russia, Britain, and other European nations which had fought 


the Nazis." 


In his famous speech at Stuttgart in September 1946, often 


viewed as a crucial turning point in America’s German policy, 


Secretary of State James Byrnes sought to reassure both the 
Germans and the West Europeans that FDR’s timetable for an 
American withdrawal was no longer operative. While publically 
informing the French that the US would not support the detachment 
of either the Ruhr or the Rhineland, Byrnes stated that "Security 
forces will probably have to remain in Germany for a long period. 


I want no misunderstanding. We will not shirk our duty. We are 


3. It is also important to note, that regardless of how 


America viewed its commitment to Europe, the perception of the 
Western European’s about the nature of that commitment would be 
crucial for determining their behavior. As students of British 
foreign policy have noted, the Labor government devoted a great 
deal of effort towards entangling the US in European affairs 
precisely because they thought the US commitment was uncertain. See 
John Baylis, "Britain, the Brussels Pact and the Continental 
Commitment," International Affairs, vol.60, no.4 (Autumn 1984), 
pp.615-628. 


4. Murphy, Diplomat Among Warriors, p.281. 
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staying here and will furnish our share of the security 
forces."*> In the view of Lucius Clay, Byrnes’s speech was a 
landmark in America’s postwar foreign policy because of the 
reassurance it provided to Europe; "the fact that the United 
States had committed itself to stay in Germany probably did more 
to stop Communist political gains in Western Europe than any 
other thing that ever happened." 

If Byrnes’s speech did not establish a "permanent" American 
presence in Europe, then certainly the signing of the North 
Atlantic Treaty in 1949 established such a presence. While this 
is undoubtedly the common wisdom, it is also not correct. As 
Timothy Ireland notes, "It is important to realize that, until 
the creation of the NATO structure and the assignment of US 
ground forces to that organization, none of the American policies 
for Europe, as revolutionary as they were-implied permanent 
American involvement in continental affairs."*’ Even Dean 
Acheson, the most dedicated Atlanticist in the Truman 
administration, did not view the treaty as establishing a 
permanent American presence in Europe. Asked by the isolationist 


Senator Burton Hickenlooper whether the signing of the treaty 


3, =James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly (New York: Harper & 


Brothers Publishers, 1947, p.190. For useful background on the 
Stuttgart speech, see John Gimbel, "On the Implementation of the 
Potsdam Agreement: An Essay on U.S. Postwar German Policy," 
Political Science Quarterly, vol.74, no.2 (June 1972), pp.242-269. 
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meant that the US was "going to be expected to send substantial 
numbers of troops of troops over there as a more or less 
permanent contribution to the development of those countries 
Capacity to resist," Acheson replied, "The answer to that 
question, Senator...is a clear and absolute no."*® 


The point of the preceding discussion is simply to question 


the utility of accepting Mearsheimer’s conception of an "abrupt" 


shift from multipolarity to bipolarity in the aftermath of the 
Second World War. Polarity’s importance as an explanatory 
variable is held to be found in how it affects the patterns of 
interactions among states. Due to uncertainty about the fate of 
Germany’s power position and the permanence of America’s 
commitment to Europe, it is clear that the transformation of 
Western European politics before the Korean War was much less 


than one would expect from its treatment by some neorealists.” 


Institutions, the Security Dilemma, and the 
German Problem 


In many respects, the treatment of defeated states at the 
end of wars is a unique and highly significant case of the 
general problem of cooperation under anarchy. Normally, the level 
of capabilities of a given state are beyond the control of other 


states in the international system. After wars, however, members 


38. Dean Acheson, Present at the Creation (New York: W.W. 


Norton & Company) ,p.285. 
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of the winning coalition must decide whether to impose a harsh or 
lenient peace. The advantage of the first course is that it 
reduces the capabilities of the defeated state, but it also 
reduces the possibility of preventing a stable settlement of 
grievances between the victor and loser of the war. A lenient 
peace, of course, runs the opposite risk. 

Neorealism and neoliberalism offer competing solutions to 
the problem of how to treat defeated states at the conclusion of 
wars. Given the self-help nature of anarchic systems and the 
uncertainty of the defeated states future intentions, neorealist 
theory would expect states to be concerned with limiting the 
capabilities of the defeated state. Even a successful attempt at 
changing the defeated states attitude from one of hostility to 
friendship may be a tenuous victory because, as Robert Jervis 
notes, "Minds can be changed, new leaders can come to power, 
values can shift, new opportunities and dangers can arise." The 
purely structural impediments to cooperation are also noted by 
Waltz: 

.-the impediments to collaboration may not lie in the 
character and the immediate intention of either party. 
Instead, the condition of insecurity-at the least-the 
uncertainty of each about the other’s future intentions 
and actions-works against their cooperation. "*! 


The consequences of anarchy that Waltz deduces from anarchy 


perfectly fit the views held by French statesmen at the end of 


. Robert Jervis, "Cooperation Under the Security Dilemma," 


World Politics, vol.30, no.2 (January 1978), p.168. 
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the Second World War. Describing the attitudes of the French at 
the end of the First World War, A.J.P. Taylor could just as well 
have been speaking of their views after the Second World War when 
he says that “Even the most alarmist Frenchmen did not claim that 
they were threatened with a new German invasion there and then. 
The danger lay in a hypothetical future; and who could tell what 
the future would hold."*” Furthermore, Taylor notes that "At the 
moment in 1919, Germany was down-and-out. The immediate problem 
was German weakness; but given a few years of "normal" life, it 
would again become the problem of German strength." 

De Gaulle and other French statesmen surely can not be 
faulted for their attempt to hold up German economic recovery. 


American assurances that Germany was utterly destroyed and that 


it would never again be allowed to reconstitute its military 


strength undoubtedly had a familiar and hollow ring. After all, 
Woodrow Wilson had promised Clemenceau an alliance in 1918 in 
order to induce him to give up the demand for the permanent 
separation of the Rhineland. When the Senate later rejected the 
Versailles Treaty, France was left with neither an alliance nor 
material guarantee against Germany’s revival.” 

Immediately after the Potsdam Conference, citing the 


detachments of German territories in the East, France demanded 


#. A.J.P. Taylor, The Origins of the Second World War 
(Atheneum: New York, 1961), p.24. 


Raymond Sontag, A_ Broken World 1919-39 New York: Harper & 
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Similar detachments in the West. As John Gimbel notes, "DeGaulle 
argued with Truman for territorial guarantees of French security, 
referred to the erosion of the assurances given France after 
World War I, and insisted that history would repeat itself, since 
there were no guarantees."* Similarly, the French Foreign 
Minister, George Bidault, did not believe that France’s security 
could rest on assurances that American and British troops would 
continue to be stationed on the continent; "British and Americans 


will one day want to go home. We will remain." 


American and French conflict over Germany were rooted in 


different assessments of how to create a stable European system 
in the aftermath of war. Like the French, American policymakers 
also saw the German problem in structural terms, as a problem 
whose roots could be traced to anarchy. Reading the speeches of 
John Foster Dulles in the late 1940’s, often viewed as the 
prototypical moralist or "second image" statesmen, one would be 
hard pressed not to recognize the influence of neorealist 
beliefs. As Ronald Pruessen notes, an enduring element of 
Dulles’s views on Europe was his belief that the outbreak of war 
was "the inevitable consequence of a fundamentally faulty 
structure."*’ In his view, the continuation of competing national 


sovereignties made Europe "the world’s worst fire hazard." If 


4. Gimbel, The Origins of the Marshall Plan, p.38. 
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Germany were again reestablished as a fully sovereign state after 


the war, Dulles believed that her neighbors would "hesitate to 


organize their economies into dependence on a source which may be 


controlled by ambitious and vengeful German rulers...Rather than 
risk that, the nations of Western Europe will probably annex bits 
of Germany as they can and, as to the rest, accept economic 
separation."* 

Dulles’s views demonstrate that American policymakers were 
not unaware of the security dilemma and the legitimate worries 
that France had over.restoring German power.* What made conflict 
with France unavoidable was the deeply belief that her policies 
would lead to a repeat of past errors. Keeping Germany’s 
industrial potential at low levels meant that Western Europe as a 
whole would be impoverished and prone to extremism of both the 
Right and Left. The lessons of the interwar period for American 
statesmen were the polar opposite of the ones held by French 
statesmen. Where French statesmen saw missed opportunities for 
the permanent weakening of German power, American statesmen saw 
missed opportunities for transforming the nature of Germany’s 
domestic structure. By insisting on the harsh peace terms of 


Versailles, Americans believed the French had destroyed the 


4%. John Foster Dulles, "Europe Must Federate or Perish," in 


Rostow, The Division of Europe, pp.160-62. 


47. In a book where he is very critical of U.S. policymakers 


insensitivity to the Soviet Union’s security dilemma, Melvyn 
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chances of democratic elements within the Weimar Republic. As 
Thomas Schwartz notes, American statesmen were intent on avoiding 
the fate of Weimar. The determination to avoid a replay of the 
interwar period can be seen in Acheson’s insistence that the U.S. 
"Cannot accept any French position which puts us back to the 
position of the twenties when we were adamant in not making any 
concessions to the Germans who were on our side, and then yielded 
under pressure to the Germans who were against us."? 

How to straddle the fine line between French fears and 
German recovery was a key issue within the government between 
1945-47. The State Department clearly tended toward the view that 
France’s security concerns should be granted precedence over 
German recovery. Conversely, Lucius Clay and the military 
government (OMGUS) believed that the Truman administration was 
being overly responsive to French fears of Germany. Not until the 
Marshall Plan, as John Gimbel notes, did the Truman 
administration find a way to largely reconcile this dilemma.” 

Hence, while American policymakers shared the French 
appreciation of anarchy and the problem of German power, they did 


not believe that the solution was to be found in permanently 


weakening that power. The Marshall Plan was intended to both help 


restore Western Europe’s power and to further the process of 


integration. Both goals were important because, as Kennan and 


°°. Thomas Schwartz, America’s Germany: John J. McCloy and the 
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others noted, the German problem and Europe’s economic recovery 
could not be solved in a sovereign-national framework.” American 
policymakers were virtually unanimous in believing that the 
problem of cooperation under anarchy among the states of Western 
Europe could be surmounted through limitations on state 
sovereignty and the creation of supranational institutions. In 
theoretical terms, European institutions were to be intervening 
variables which mitigated the effects of anarchy and prevented 


Germany’s economic revival from becoming a threat to its 


neighbors.” As Michael Hogan points out, European integration 


was seen as the key to resolving both the German and Soviet 
problem; “integration was the way to reconcile Germany’s recovery 
with France’s security and bring both together in a unit of 


sufficient scale to contain the Soviets."™ 


2. Indeed, as Kennan noted in his Memoirs, there was "no 
adequate evidence" that economic recovery in Europe was dependent 
on unification. However, what made unification necessary was the 
belief that "only some sort of European federation could provide 
for Germany a place in the European community that would be 
comfortable and safe for everyone concerned." See George Kennan, 
Memoirs (New York: Pantheon, 1967), p.452. 


3. On the origins of America’s concern with European 
integration, see Armin Rappaport, "The United States and European 
Integration: The First Phase," Diplomatic History, vol.5 (Spring 
1981), pp.121-149; and Michael Hogan, "The Search for a Creative 
Peace: The United States, European Unity, and the origins of the 
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Although it was devised to meet the immediate problems 
facing Western Europe, the Marshall Plan also reflected deeper 
views about the kind of international system the US hoped to 
develop, as well as beliefs about the limits of American power. 
Not surprisingly, Kennan’s thoughts provide the best insight into 
American strategy in the early period of the Cold War. In his 
view, the most important objective facing the US was "the 
correction of the great geopolitical disbalance to which the 
outcome of World War Two had led." The Marshall Plan was 
exactly the kind of policy Kennan thought would overcome this 
"disbalance": "It should be a cardinal point of our policy to see 
to it that the elements of independent power are developed on the 
Eurasian land mass as rapidly as possible, in order to [create a 
multipolar international order]. To my mind the chief beauty of 


the Marshall Plan [is] that it has outstandingly this effect." 


The second objective Kennan hoped to achieve after correcting the 


power imbalance created by the Second World War is worth noting: 


[to] get us as soon as possible out of the position of 
abnormal political-military responsibility which the 
war had forced upon us. I had no confidence that a 
status quo dependent on so wide an American commitment 
could be an enduring one. Such bipolarity, I thought, 
might do for a few years; it could not endure 


*°. George Kennan, Memoirs, 1925-50, p.463. For a sympathetic 
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indefinetly.”’ 
The relevance of American strategy before Korea to 


contemporary neorealist/neoliberal debates should be clear. Given 


the choice between basing Western Europe’s long term stability on 


the foundation of the variables emphasized by neorealism--a 
permanent American troop commitment and/or the weakening of 
German power--or the variable emphasized by neoliberalism-- 
European institutions--the Truman administration decisively chose 
the latter course.* Peter Foot captures the perceived 
relationship between the two variables perfectly; "The Pact and 
West European integration were interdependent elements of the one 
concept: the treaty improved the chances of integration in the 
short term while full West European unity would render the 
Atlantic Pact unnecessary in the long-run." As I will attempt 
to show in the next section, the administration largely adhered 


to this strategy despite the vastly changed circumstances brought 


7, Kennan, Memoirs, 1925-50, p.464. For an excellent 
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about by the Korean War. 


The Korean War and German Rearmament 


The impact of the Korean War on the Cold War has long been a 
subject of scholarly dispute. Some scholars argue that the effect 
of Korea on the Cold War in Europe was simply to "speed up 
decisions" that would have eventually been taken even without the 
war.” Other scholars, such as Robert Jervis, argue that Korea 
was an "important accident" which fundamentally changed the 
course of the Cold War because "no other events that were likely 
to have occurred would have produced the effects that Korea 
dia." 

Would German rearmament have occurred if not for Korea? The 
safest point to make is that it is unlikely that the Truman 
administration would have initiated such a course of action were 
it not for the shock of the war. As many scholars have noted, a 
crucial aspect of the North Atlantic Treaty was to provide France 
with reassurance about the growth of German power. This 


connection was acknowledged by Acheson in May 1949 when he told 
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the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that France was willing to 
accept West German integration into Europe "solely and only on 
account of the North Atlantic Treaty." However, there is no 
evidence to suggest that the signing of the Treaty made the 
French any more amenable to the prospect of German rearmament. In 
order to gain ratification of the treaty the French Foreign 
Minister, Robert Schuman, promised the French National Assembly 


that "Germany is unarmed and will remain unarmed...It is 


unthinkable that she should be allowed to join the Atlantic Pact 


as a nation empowered to defend or help defend other nations."% 

A recently published document of a meeting held right before 
the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty strengthens the case 
that there was no relationship between the treaty and German 
rearmament. Urging the West European signatories to the pact to 
accept the revival of German power despite its risks, Acheson 
made it clear that "Such a policy does not envision the 
abandonment of adequate security controls through the prohibition 
of specific key industries and restrictions on, or even 
prohibition of, any armed forces."™% The response of the French 
Foreign Minister, Robert Schuman, is very revealing of the wide 


differences that still remained in the perspectives of the two 
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countries: 


While such a policy would be most desirable if we could 
rely on German democratization and westward 
orientation, France, with a history of three invasions 
in seventy years, has grave doubts of its success. 
Perpetual neutralization of Germany, a policy to which 
the Russians too, having had some experience of German 
invasion, might agree, appears to us the ideal 
solution.” 


To understand how greatly the Korean War threatened the 
Truman administration’s entire policy towards Western Europe, it 
is also essential to understand the specific context and timing. 
Only a month before the war, France had announced the Schuman 
Plan which called for the creation of a European Coal and Steel 
Community (ECSC). Viewed as a European policy initiative as bold 
as the Marshall Plan, American statesmen described the Schuman 
Plan in the same glowing terms they would later describe the EDC. 


The willingness of the French to take the initiative in resolving 


the problem of the Ruhr industries by creating supranational 


institutions took the Truman administration by surprise. Since 
such steps were exactly what the administration hoped to achieve 
with the Marshall Plan, it is not surprising that the 
administration viewed the Schuman Plan as a crucial turning point 
in the evolution of Franco-German relations.” John Foster Dulles 
described the plan as "brilliantly creative and could go far to 


solve the most dangerous problem of our time, namely the 
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relationship of Germany’s industrial power to France and the 
West." 

The Army had long opposed the type of thinking reflected by 
Dulles, which they viewed as a dangerous subordination of 
balancing actual Soviet power to French fears of a potential 
German threat. Korea helped bolster this opposition. Arguing that 
the actual security threat from the Soviet Union was a greater 
danger than the potential threat from Germany, the JCS was 
advocating in the period immediately before the North Korean 
attack that France be pressured to lessen its restrictions on 
German industry.® Within days after the attack, General Omar 
Bradley warned that it was "very unrealistic to continue to talk 


about building up the defense of Western Europe without facing up 


to this subject of at least partially rearming Western Germany.” 


The State Department was initially reluctant to consider 
rearming Germany in the aftermath of Korea, mainly because of the 
adverse affect they felt it would have on France. In the view of 
the State Department, the highly promising developments in French 
policy represented by the Schuman Plan "could be entirely 


reversed by an attempt on our part at this time to bring about 
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the rearming of Germany."” However, by the end of July, Acheson 
had reversed his position. As he explained to Truman, the 
important question in the aftermath of Korea was not whether 
Germany should be rearmed but "how this could be done without 
disrupting anything else we were doing and without putting 
Germany into a position to act as a balance of power in 

w7i 


Europe. 


The Origins of the EDC 


Acheson’s reassessment marks the beginning of the four year 
conflict over German rearmament and the European Defense 
Community. His preferred method for rearming Germany was to 
dampen the effects of the US action by increasing the US troop 
presence in Europe. Fearful of European reaction to the idea of 
arming West Germany, Acheson did not want a tight linkage between 
the sending of American troops to Europe and allied acceptance of 
German rearmament. In his view, "Once we established the united 


command and had a planning center, the inevitable logic of 


mathematics would convince everyone that any plan without Germany 


was untenable."” The JCS, however, convinced Truman that there 
must be a simultaneous and explicit connection between the 


dispatch of American troops to Europe and allied acceptance of 
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German rearmament.” 

The “one package" proposal was presented to the allies at 
the September meeting of the North Atlantic Council in New York. 
While correctly identified as the moment when NAT was transformed 
into NATO, when a paper commitment became a real organization, 
scholars sometimes overestimate its effect on the German problem. 
In an otherwise brilliant essay, Steve Weber says that the 
institutional changes in NAT "provided the means to keep the 
French and the Germans together in a security institution...and 
in so doing reassure the French government that it would not face 
a Faustian choice between subservience to the Soviet Union and 
subservience to Germany."” 

What this view overlooks is that France rejected outright 
the linkage between an increased American commitment to Europe 
and German rearmament. While very enthusiastic about an increased 
American commitment to Europe and the appointment of a Supreme 
Commander, the French could not accept the other aspect of the 
package. Even if he was in favor of German rearmament, which he 
most certainly was not, Schuman told Acheson that no French 


government could survive if it did not resist any proposals for 


rearming Germany. Despite the assurances Acheson was willing to 
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provide, such as assuring the French that the pace of German 
rearmament would be lagged behind the pace of French rearmament, 
the meetings in New York ended without any agreement on the 
American proposal.” The degree of France’s opposition to the 
American proposal can be seen in the position of Jules Moch, the 
French Defense Minister: 

if the Americans insisted on making German rearmament a 

condition of the acceptance of the help they were 

offering, he would prefer to forego both and content 

himself with five instead of ten French divisions, and 

place these on the French frontier instead of in 

Germany.” 

In theoretical terms, France simply did not view NATO as a 
sufficient institutional mechanism for constraining Germany. As 
Ralph McGeehan points out, "France, with reason, never considered 
the alliance an international organization which would meet the 
criterion of integration to a point where withdrawal would be 
difficult, if not impossible."” Indeed, as Edward Fursdon points 


out, “accepting a German element in a NATO force might create a 


case for German NATO membership-hence equality of rights leading 
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to independence and the right to secede." The fear that the 


American proposal might eventually lead to an independent Germany 


free of restrictions was clearly felt by Jean Monnet. In his 
view, if Germany "were rearmed on a national basis, and thereby 
recovered their freedom of action, they would be able-and 
tempted-to strike a balance between East and West."” 

As Monnet clearly recognized, France did not have the power 
to prevent German rearmament indefinetly. After all, albeit 
reluctantly, all of the other European members of NATO had 
demonstrated a willingness to accept German rearmament as the 
necessary price for an increased American commitment. It is for 
this reason that the French quickly devised an additional 
institutional mechanism for German rearmament. Announced on 
October 14, 1950 the Pleven Plan called for the creation of a 
European Army and a host of political institutions into which 
German military units could eventually be integrated. Not 
surprisingly, since Monnet was the main architect behind both 
plans, the Pleven Plan was designed to achieve security for 
France in the realm of military affairs in the exact manner that 
the Schuman Plan sought to achieve in economic affairs. As Irwin 
Wall notes, "The European Defense Community, as the French 
proposal was subsequently to be called, was designed to preserve 


a preponderance of French military power in the face of the 
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inevitable rearmament of Germany." 

Unlike the Schuman Plan, however, the Pleven Plan was not 
enthusiastically greeted by the Truman administration. Acheson 
viewed it as "hopeless" and "designed for infinite delay on 
German participation."*! As Thomas Schwartz points out, the 
French plan did have serious flaws; "the Pleven Plan proposed not 
so much a genuine European Army as a French Foreign Legion for 
Europe."* Leaving aside the fact that the French proposal would 
have delayed German rearmament for a considerable period of time, 
Acheson argued that Adenauer would not accept the permanent 
discrimination envisioned by the French proposal. While Germany 
might accept a European Army based on true equality, Acheson 
argued that they would not "participate in a plan where they are 
openly, in fact blatantly treated as inferior."® 


The American Conversion to the EDC 


Within eight months after the respective American and French 


proposals for German rearmament, the Truman administration 


decisively gave its support to the French proposal. Like many 


events in history, scholars have often described this result as 
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inevitable and one in which the US essentially had no choice.® 
This is definetly not the case. With the exception of France, all 


of the members of NATO continued to prefer the original U.S. 


proposal to the Pleven Plan. Why then did the US decide by July 


1951 to abandon its own plan and put all of its support behind 
the French plan for the EDC? 

The evidence suggests that the U.S. switched its support 
from a NATO solution to the EDC largely because the French 
proposal, suitably modified, was more consistent with the 
perceived long-term interests of both Europe and the U.S. than 
bringing a national German army into NATO. Given the ongoing war 
in Korea and the grim analysis of NSC 68, it is remarkable to see 
the long term perspective that Acheson maintained on the question 
of Germany: 

We must look forward to a future in which, in one 

manner or another tension between East and West will be 

at least temporarily ameliorated. From such [a] long 

term point of view it is probably neither practical nor 

in best interests of Europe and U.S. that there should 

be a US commander in Europe or substantial numbers of 

US forces on the Continent. We would, however, regret 

to see concept of international forces that is now 

accepted ever disintegrate to point where nothing would 

remain on continent except national forces solely under 

national control. This is particularly important as 

regards Germany.® 


Acheson was also well aware that the French unwillingness to 


contemplate any change in Germany’s military status outside of a 
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European Army framework was also based on uncertainty about the 
future course of events. In his opinion, the French wanted to 
establish supranational controls on Germany in order to be 
reassured that "should British and American troops be withdrawn 
from Europe, the German contingents could not be disentangled 
from an abiding European defense structure." 

To be sure, some American officials pointed out that, "In 
view of physical power relationships it is difficult to conceive 
of the development at any time in the foreseeable future of 
individual or collective strength of European members sufficient 
to stand up diplomatically or militarily to USSR except as part 
of larger effort."*’? While Acheson did not disagree with this 
line of reasoning, he argued that this did not count against 
supporting the EDC. Because American and British troops were 


presently on the continent, Acheson noted that this created a 


favorable situation for the development of a European security 


institution; "factors of guarantee and safety are provided while 
these institutions are being subjected to actual experience and 


improvement. 


After nearly a year of negotiations the EDC treaty was 
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finally signed in Paris on May 27, 1952.” It is difficult to 


overestimate the significance that many statesmen attributed to 


the event. As Rolf Steininger notes, "For Adenauer, the European 


Defense Community, with its planned European political union, was 
"far and away the most important historical event for Europe in 
hundreds of years."” Acheson, whose original reaction to the 
French plan in October 1950 was "hopeless," now thought that the 
Signing of the treaty "may well prove to be one of the most 
important and far-reaching events of our lifetime...We have seen 
the beginning of the realization of an ancient dream-the unity of 
the free peoples of Western Europe."”! 

On the surface, the signing of the EDC treaty did indeed 
represent a modest triumph of cooperation and institutions over 
power politics and anarchy. It also seemingly provides some 
empirical support for neoliberal institutionalism. France’s 
opposition to German rearmament, leaving aside for the moment 
domestic political factors, was rooted in uncertainty about where 
the process would lead. The extensive EDC treaty settled these 
questions by strictly specifying force levels within the 
community, as well as the nature of the weaponry that each state 


would be allowed to manufacture and possess. It is also worth 
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noting that the treaty was highly favorable to France.” First, 
it enshrined French conventional superiority in Europe by 
allowing her fourteen divisions while Germany was limited to 
twelve. Second, despite Adenauer’s strict insistence on equality 
within the EDC, he was willing to accept significant restrictions 
which only applied to Germany.” In short, as Melvyn Leffler 
notes, the EDC provided an institutional framework in which 
"Germany’s military capabilities might still be monitored and 
constrained, its capacity for mischief and adventure 
circumscribed, and its ability to conduct an independent foreign 
policy constrained."™ 

Below the surface, however, the EDC was in serious trouble 
from the moment the six nations initialed the treaty. The issues 
which would later kill the treaty in 1954 were all in embryo long 
before it was signed. Before exploring the evidence, however, it 
is worth mentioning some of the specific points of dispute which 
have emerged in recent debates between neorealists and 
neoliberals. The first issue is the importance of relative power 
capabilities as an impediment to cooperation. Neorealists argue 
that states are "defensive positionalists," which implies that "a 


state will decline to join, will leave or sharply limit its 
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commitment to a cooperative arrangement if it believes that gaps 
in gains will substantially favor partners."* Even if 
institutional arrangements promise absolute gains for all 
partners, neorealism suggests that gaps in relative gains will he 
a potent impediment to cooperation. As Grieco notes, the problem 
of relative gains applies even to relations among allies or 
friends: 

states fear that partners may achieve relatively 

greater gains; that, as a result, the partners could 

surge ahead of them in relative capabilities, and 

finally that these increasingly powerful partners in 

the present could use their additional power to 

pressure them or, at the extreme, to become all the 

more formidable foes at some point in the future.” 

Neoliberals, of course, do not dispute that these 


considerations may be important in certain cases of extreme 


rivalry. In general, however, neoliberals would agree with Duncan 


Snidal’s recent conclusion that "Relative gains cannot prop up 


the realist critique of international cooperation theory."” It 
is worth looking more closely at the factors which Snidal and 
Robert Powell suggest mitigate the force of relative gains 
concerns. Snidal’s model suggests that relative gains concerns 
are not a strong impediment to cooperation outside the limited 
case of a tight bipolar world and that "a small increase in the 


number of actors dramatically decreases the impact of relative 
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gains in impeding cooperation."* Powell’s model usefully links 

up state concerns over relative and absolute gains to the 
possible use of force. His conclusion suggests that when the 
“possible use of force is at issue" relative gains do matter, as 
Realists claim. However, consistent with neoliberalism, he argues 
that if the use of force is not at issue "a state’s relative loss 
will not be turned against that state. Relative gains no longer 
matter, and cooperation becomes feasible."” 

How do these hypotheses and conclusions, all based on game- 
theoretic and expected utility models, stand up against the 
evidence provided by the EDC case? In general, I would argue that 
the evidence provides more support for neorealism’s understanding 
of the problem of cooperation under anarchy. The first point to 
note is that conditions in the early 1950’s would seem to 
approximate the conditions that Snidal and Powell suggest should 
lessen the force of relative gains or relative power concerns as 
an impediment to state cooperation. Translating Snidal’s argument 
mentioned above into a context relevant to the EDC case, it would 


suggest that France’s concerns about relative power vis a vis 
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Germany would be lessened by the presence and adherence of other 
actors to the agreement. The fact that Germany was permitted only 
twelve out of the forty three divisions allocated to the EDC 
would suggest that France’s relative power concerns should have 
been mitigated by the terms of the treaty. Moreover, the 
guarantees within the treaty were backed up by a US-UK 
declaration that they would view any state’s secession from the 
EDC as a serious matter. 

As for Powell’s argument about the use of force, this raises 
deeper questions about the meaning of anarchy. Specifically, what 
exactly does it mean when "the use of force is no longer at 
issue." It is hard to argue with Roy Macridis’ statement that "To 
speculate about a Franco-German war in the 1950’s or 1960’s is 
just as boring as it would have been to contemplate a war between 
Sparta and Athens under the Roman Empire."'® More importantly, 
one could make a very strong case that it would be hard to 
imagine how the use of force could become an issue in the 
foreseeable future. In fact, one will rarely find references in 
the documents to a French fear that somehow the process of German 
rearmament would one day culminate in another invasion of 


01 


France.'” In short, one should not expect relative power 


concerns to play a major factor in impeding French willingness to 
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rearm Germany. 

Reading the documents in FRUS, however, it is quite clear 
that the problem of relative gains conforms more to the analysis 
presented by Grieco. French fears of a future unfavorable balance 
of forces within the EDC and the European Community come through 
very clearly in a letter written by Schuman to Acheson on the eve 
of the Lisbon Conference. Schuman, a sincere advocate of both 
European integration and Franco-German rapprochement, basically 
informed Acheson that the EDC was simply not sufficient to 
mitigate fears of potential German power: 

At the very moment when it is entering upon an 

enterprise without precedent in its history, the French 

government cannot fail to take into consideration...the 

fact that a serious problem of balance will arise 

within the future European community. France’s outside 

obligations, the demographic superiority of Germany, 

the rapid recovery of the Ruhr industries and of the 

German economy as a whole are in different degrees, 

elements of unbalance to which we must apply correcting 

factors.'” 

The war in Indochina undoubtedly contributed greatly to 


French fears about relative power disparities vis-a-vis Germany. 


One official told Charles Bohlen in February 1952 that the 


fighting in Indochina would reduce France’s ability to equip 


divisions in Europe. The result was that there was "a real 
apprehension that the European Army would be completely German- 
dominated...he did not see any French Assembly accepting German 


rearmament on the basis where there would be more German 
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divisions than French in the European Army."'?® Acheson himself 
recognized that the seemingly endless French concerns over the 
EDC "can be reduced to their fear of being quickly outdistanced 
by their German neighbors."'™ 

On a more general level, it is clear that from the French 
perspective the EDC treaty represented a bargain in which the 
Germans proportionately received much greater benefits. After 
all, the Germans were regaining the essence of state sovereignty 
and being allowed to create military forces. Conversely, the 
French were being asked to merge their army into a supranational 


force. Neither the US nor the Americans, the nations France 


considered themselves on a par with, were willing to make any 


comparable sacrifice of sovereignty. Furthermore, France worried 
about whether they would be able to maintain their position in 
NATO’s Standing Group after the formation of the EDC.’ Raymond 


Aron provides a good summary of how many opponents of the EDC 
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viewed the treaty as requiring unequal sacrifices of France; 
"Nobody wanted Germany to have an independent army; hence France 
couldn’t have one either. Nobody wanted German generals to be 
appointed by the German government; hence the French generals 
should also be detached from the French government. "!® 

To be sure, as Denis Artaud points out, "The EDC problem 
cannot be reduced merely to the question of force equilibrium 
between France and Germany."'” However, consistent with 
neorealism, it was surely an important factor in France’s 
willingness to accept the EDC treaty. It is important to note 
that this fear was not overcome by factors which some scholars 
have said mitigate the force of relative gains concerns, and 
which have received some support from Snidal and Powell’s models. 
The willingness of other European states to reach a cooperative 
agreement with Germany over the conditions of rearmament did not 
mitigate the persistent French tendency to act as if they were in 
Snidal’s "tight bipolar world": comparisons of her power position 
almost invariably were made solely with reference to German 
power, leaving aside the counterbalancing factors of her EDC 
partners and the US and UK. 

Hence, despite the fact that Germany could not directly 
threaten France with the use of force, the issue of relative 


gains was a significant impediment to cooperation. France feared 


06 Raymond Aron, pp.11-12. 


7, Artaud, “France between the Indochina War and the European 
Defense Community," p.255. 
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that Germany might withdraw from the EDC and cut a deal with the 
Soviet Union in exchange for sovereignty. But it also seems clear 
that they feared Germany might also adhere to the treaty and 
dominate the EDC. From the perspective of many in France, the EDC 
was a bad deal regardless of whether or not Germany adhered to 
the deal. As would become clear over the next two years, the 
Signing of the treaty in May 1952, as difficult a process as it 


was, was a far simpler matter than ratifying the treaty. 


Eisenhower, Dulles, and the EDC 


Uncertain about the ability of the EDC to contain Germany, 


successive French governments sought to either modify the EDC 
treaty or obtain greater assurances and commitments from the US 
and the UK. In this section, I examine Eisenhower and Dulles’s 
strategy for obtaining French support for the EDC. Whether any 
strategy might have induced the French to ratify the treaty, or 
whether ratification might have occurred at any point between 
1952-54 are questions that have been frequently debated. I will 
not address these issues here. The central point I want to make 
here is that the eventual outcome suggests the limitations of the 
neoliberal strategy and the indispensability of American power 
for resolving the condition of anarchy in Western Europe. 

As many scholars have noted, Eisenhower and Dulles largely 


continued the main lines of foreign policy that were established 
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by the Truman administration.’ This is not surprising since 
both had played a crucial role in developing and implementing 
these policies since the end of the war. Of all of the elements 
of the previous administration which Dulles and Eisenhower wished 
to continue, none was more important than the EDC. Dulles had 
been a tireless advocate of the need for European integration 
since the late 1940’s. Eisenhower, of course, played a crucial 
role in convincing the Truman administration to throw its support 
behind the EDC in 1951. 

Scholars have noted how Jean Monnet and Europeanists in the 
State Department convinced Eisenhower of the merits of the EDC 


after he was appointed SACEUR. It should be noted, however, that 


Eisenhower did not need a great deal of convincing to recognize 


the merits of the EDC. As early as January 1951, Eisenhower was 
on record as believing that European unity was the key to an 
effective defense against the Soviet Union. Given greater unity 
in Western Europe, he thought that there was no reason for it to 
"be afraid of 190 million backward people." Second, while 
American forces were indispensable at the moment for furthering 
European unity, Eisenhower also believed that "we should not plan 
on keeping our divisions there forever. Once the Europeans build 


up an adequate force, and get their reserves trained, the 


8. For overviews, see Gaddis, Strategies of Containment, 


pp.127-197; Richard Melanson and David Mayers, eds., Reevaluating 
Eisenhower (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1987); and 
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Cold War (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990). 
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Americans can come home."!” 

While these views may have been common currency among 
American statesmen, as Earnest May notes, it is clear that 
Eisenhower’s commitment to them was particularly intense.!! 

While others were content to simply view the withdrawal of 
American troops as a long-term objective, Eisenhower saw it as a 
goal which could be achieved relatively soon. As he told a friend 
in 1951, "If in ten years all American troops stationed in Europe 
for national defense purposes have not been returned to the 
United States, then this whole project will have failed."'" The 
EDC was a central element in making possible an eventual American 
withdrawal, a fact which did not escape some of the more 
perceptive European members of NATO. In his memoirs Dirk Stikker, 
the Foreign Minister of the Netherlands, recalled that "I had had 
for some time the feeling that in the back of Eisenhower’s mind 


was the idea that the creation of the EDC would allow him to send 


19 See "Notes on a Meeting at the White House," January 31, 
1951, FRUS, vol.3: European Security and the German Problem, 
pp.449-458. Three years after this meeting, Eisenhower would 
clarify the stark implications of what he meant: "If Europe would 
do what it should do (unite), conceivably it could by itself defeat 
Russia." See "Memorandum of Discussion at the 157th Meeting of the 
National Security Council," July 30, 1953, FRUS, vol.2: National 
Security Affairs, pt.1, p.437. 
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American boys home. 


Unfortunately, none of the six members of the EDC had 
ratified the treaty by the time Eisenhower assumed office. The 
administration’s unique approach to hastening the ratification 
process, which would culminate in Dulles’s "agonizing 
reappraisal" speech of December 1953, was established very early. 
In addition to typical threats, such as Congress withholding 
funds for non-ratification, Dulles wanted to dramatically 
increase the stakes involved for the Europeans. This can be seen 
by the record of a meeting held in January 1951 to discuss 
possible alternatives to the EDC. Dulles was informed that 
outside of direct membership in NATO, the general consensus of 
the military was that there were no good alternatives to the EDC. 
Dulles specifically wanted to hear the military’s views of a 
"peripheral defense" strategy, based on airpower operating from 
Spain and Turkey. The rationale for considering such strategies, 
no matter how unattractive, was to increase the pressure for 
ratification within the EDC. According to Dulles: 

We need something that is within our control. The 

alternative may not be nice, but otherwise we are 

dependent upon the Europeans. We are not thinking of 


how to give up the EDC; the question is how to get the 
EDC. An alternative is necessary if we are to get 


12. Dirk Stikker, Men of Responsibility (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1966), p.303. When he asked Eisenhower directly what his views 
would be on the retention of US troops would be after the creation 
of the EDC, Stikker said that "I have never seen Eisenhower so 
evasive as he was on that occasion." 
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Immediately after the meeting Dulles headed to Europe in 
order to hasten the ratification process. The purpose of the trip 
was "to urge immediate ratification in countries other than 
France in order to reduce the current buck-passing of 
responsibility among the EDC signatories."'* As he later 
explained to Anthony Eden, "he felt confident that French 
ratification could be achieved as a result of the cumulative 
pressure we can exert on the French."!)5 

Having long preferred a NATO solution to the EDC, the 
Benelux countries were understandably reluctant to have the 
burden of early ratification placed on them rather than the 
French.'® Dulles made it clear that it would be foolish to hold 
out hopes for an abandonment of the EDC and a return to the NATO 
solution. In addition to genuinely believing in the superiority 


of the EDC solution, Dulles had good reason to dismiss any 


3. "Memorandum of Discussion of State-Mutual Security Agency- 


Joint Chiefs of Staff Meeting," January 28, 1953, FRUS, vol.5: 
Western European Security, pt.1, p.713. 


4. "Notes of the Secretary’s Staff Meeting," February 10, 
1953, FRUS, vol.5: Western European Security, pt.2, p.1579. 


5. "Minutes of United States-United Kingdom Political Talks, 


March 5, 1953," FRUS, vol.5: Western European Security, pt.l, 
p.749. 


16. Reasons of space have prevented me from exploring the views 


of the Benelux countries toward the EDC. For evidence that their 
negative opinions never really changed, see "The Secretary of State 
to the Department of State," February 8, 1953, FRUS, vol.5: Western 
European Security, pt.2, pp.1572-74. 
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thought of the NATO alternative.''’ In a meeting held on February 
4, 1953, he informed the French that the choices before them were 
ratification of the EDC or the US adoption of a peripheral 
defense strategy. These were the only viable options, Dulles 
noted, because "he assumed that the French would never permit 


Germany to recreate a national army as a full partner under 


NATO."''8 The response of the French Prime Minister undoubtedly 


confirmed Dulles’s worst fears: 

Mr Mayer affirmed most emphatically that France would 

use its veto power in NATO to prevent this (admitting 

Germany to NATO) and, if the veto was overridden, would 

destroy the effectiveness of any German national army 

by being so strongly in opposition that in practical 

effect the lines of communication between Germany and 

the Atlantic were broken.!! 

Recognizing that little could be done about the EDC until 
after the German elections in September, Eisenhower and Dulles 
worked on the more general reassessment of American grand 
strategy. Troop withdrawals from Europe were made an issue 


throughout the reevaluation, largely at the insistence of George 


Humphrey, the new Secretary of the Treasury.’ Despite his 


7, As Rolf Steininger notes, Dulles "viewed EDC not as a way 


to secure the Federal Republic’s military commitment, but the way." 
See Rolf Steininger, "John Foster Dulles, the European Defense 
Community, and the German Question," in Immerman, ed., John Foster 
Dulles and the Diplomacy of the Cold War, p.82. 


8. "The Charge in the United Kingdom(Holmes) to the Department 


of State," February 4, 1953, FRUS, vol.5: Western European 
Security, pt.2, p.1561. 
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desire to reduce the defense budget, Eisenhower stated that "it 


was absolutely impossible to pull a single division out of Europe 


at the present time.""! While resisting immediate troop 


withdrawals, however, Eisenhower’s long-term vision remained 
unaltered. This is clear from his response to a JCS outline of a 
new strategic concept presented to the NSC in late August. It is 
clear from the context that the JCS proposal implied such serious 
cuts in force levels that Dulles and others warned that it might 
be viewed as a "revival of the Fortress America concept. "!” 
Secretary of the Army Matthew Ridgway agreed with Dulles about 
the effect of the report: "if NATO got any inkling of the content 
of this new concept, rightly or wrongly, the NATO powers would 
almost certainly construe it as an abandonment, and the 
consequences would be terrifying."'” 

Eisenhower was not present at the meeting, but he clearly 
sided with those who opposed Ridgway’s position. As he told 
Robert Cutler, the JCS strategic concept "is a crystallized and 
Clarified statement of this Administration’s understanding of our 


national security objectives since World War II." Rather than 


"Explosion in the Offing": German Rearmament and American 
Diplomacy," Diplomatic History, vol.18, no.3c(.... 

21. “Memorandum of Discussion at a Special Meeting of the 
National Security Council," March 31, 1953, FRUS vol.2: National 
Security Affairs, pt.1, p.278. 

22. “Memorandum of Discussion at the 160th Meeting of the 
National Security Council," August 27, 1953, FRUS, vol.2: National 
Security Affairs, pt.1, pp.443-457. (Quote on p.455). 
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view the JCS report as somehow representing a fundamental change 
in American strategy, Eisenhower said it was a "reaffirmation and 
Clarification of what he always understood." He then had Cutler 
write down the following statement: 

From the beginning, people who really studied foreign 

and military problems have considered that the 

stationing of American troops abroad was a temporary 

expedient. It was a stop-gap operation to bring 

confidence and security to our friends overseas. Any 

thinking individual, in the services or out, always 

understood that the basic purpose of so stationing 

American troops was to produce among our friends 

morale, confidence, economic, and military strength, in 

order that they would be able to hold vital areas with 

indigenous troops until American help would arrive.! 

Eisenhower was being at least slightly disingenuous. The 
allies might have accepted this depiction of the American troop 
presence before the Marshall Plan or even as late as the signing 
of the North Atlantic Treaty, although even this is doubtful. 
After the Korean War, and particularly with the pending 
rearmament of Germany, it is unlikely that the Europeans still 
considered the US troop presence a "stop-gap operation." As Marc 


Trachtenberg notes, Eisenhower’s strategy was in many respects "a 


policy of deceit: if the Europeans knew that the Americans 


intended to pull out, they would not agree to measures, relating 


especially to the rearmament of Germany, that would make an 


4. "Memorandum by the Special Assistant to the president for 


National Security Affairs(Cutler) to the Secretary of State," 


September 3, 1953, vol.2: National Security Affairs, pt.1, pp.455- 
57. 
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American redeployment a real possibility." 

Since the French held the key to the success of the 
strategy, gaining their support for the EDC remained paramount. 
At the Bermuda Conference of December 1953, the issue of what 
assurances the US and UK would make about the presence of their 
forces was at the top of the French agenda. From the perspective 
of the British and the US, the conference was intended to make 
clear to the French that the EDC could no longer be delayed. Less 
than a week later, Dulles would make this strategy public in his 
historic speech to the NATO Council, where he warned that: 

if the European Defense Community should not become 

effective, if France and Germany remain apart so that 

they will again become potential enemies then there 

would indeed be grave doubts as to whether continental 

Europe could be made a place of safety. That would 

compel an agonizing reappraisal of basic United States 

policy. 

The effect of Dulles’s speech on the French has long been 
debated. According to Daniel Lerner, "“Agonizing reappraisal 


failed because it was a bluff, and was widely recognized among 


Frenchmen as a bluff."'”’ There are good reasons, however, to 


25. Marc Trachtenberg, "The Nuclearization of NATO and U.S.- 


West European Relations," in History and Strategy (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1991), p.168. 


126. "Statement by the Secretary of State to the North Atlantic 
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doubt this conclusion. Looking at the records of the Bermuda 
Conference, the concern about American and British withdrawal 
voiced by Bidault certainly seem genuine. In his view, one of the 
key factors working against EDC ratification in France was the 
belief that "the implementation of the EDC might permit the 
withdrawal by non-participating countries of some of the troops 
which they had stationed abroad." Arguing that "There was an 
overriding problem which contained the key of all solutions and 
that was thee problem of the U.S. and the U.K forces stationed on 
the European continent," Bidault argued that "it appeared 
indispensable that the strength of U.S. and U.K. forces stationed 
in Europe should represent a definite proportion of total forces 
and have a definite proportional relationship to the German 
forces of the coverture."!* 

Bidault’s attempts to move both Eisenhower and Churchill 
away from vague generalities and in the direction of more solid 
commitments about the length and extent of their force 
commitments to the continent were unsuccessful. As J.W. Young 
notes, "neither Washington, nor London was willing to restrict 


their own military independence."'” The effect of Bidault’s 


convinced in December 1953 that it would be easy to admit Germany 
into NATO. 


2. "Third Plenary Tripartite Meeting of the Heads of 


Government, Bermuda," December 6, 1953, FRUS, vol.5: Western 
European Security, pt.2, p.1800. 
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moving performance at Bermuda had an effect on Eisenhower. As he 
noted at an NSC meeting held right after the conference, "The 
French have an almost hysterical fear that we and the British 
will one day pull out of Western Europe and leave them to face a 
superior German armed force." Without any real solutions to 
reassure the French, Eisenhower warned the NSC to stop talking 
about withdrawing American troops from Europe. "Our great 


objective now...is to get the EDC ratified and the German 


contingents in place. Until these objectives have been achieved, 


let us all keep quiet on redeployment.""! 


Conclusion 


The EDC did not receive its final death sentence until 
August 30, 1954, when the French National Assembly finally 
rejected the treaty on a procedural motion. Calling the French 
act a "grave event," Dulles warned that "not even a nation as 
great as France can independently be safe in the fire-trap 
created by rival European armies." Within a month, however, 
the crisis was over when France agreed to admit Germany into 
NATO. Two factors helped bring about this outcome. First, Anthony 
Eden, worried that perhaps Dulles was not bluffing about a US 


retreat to peripheral defense, agreed to strengthen the 


130. “Memorandum of Discussion at the 174th Meeting of the 
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commitment of British troops to the Continent.!'® Second, 
contrary to the assumption which had guided U.S. policymakers 
since 1950, Adenauer was willing to essentially accept the EDC 
restrictions as the price for being allowed to join NATO. As 
Joseph Joffe notes, the accords permitting the rearmament of 
Germany at the London Conference of October 1954 “provided the 
capstone for a West European order that has endured until this 
day."'™ 

The major conclusion of this paper is that neorealism offers 
a superior understanding of the problem of cooperation under 
anarchy than neoliberalism. As this paper has hopefully 
demonstrated, international relations theorists need to look at 
the regimes and institutions that failed to be constructed as 
well as those that were. The EDC conformed perfectly to a 
neoliberal understanding of the problem of cooperation under 
anarchy, which is not surprising since statesmen such as Dulles, 
Acheson, and Monnet clearly deserve the label of "neoliberal." 
All three statesmen, as well as many other less well known 
statesmen, traced the roots of European conflict to inter-state 
anarchy. At the same time, they did not ignore or underestimate 
the role that institutions could play in promoting cooperation 


among nations. This is well put by Friedrich Kratochwil: "For 


3. For the British role in resolving the crisis, see Dockrill, 
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those "present at the creation" a concern for power was always 
part and parcel of a larger effort of building viable communities 
and international institutions."!® 

The failure of the EDC, however, suggests that the role of 
institutions in mitigating conflict and the security dilemma was 
overrated in the 1950’s. As neorealist theory would clearly 
predict, the primacy of power considerations in state behavior 
overwhelmed the reassurance function allegedly supplied by 
institutions. The condition of anarchy, as is often noted, 
sometimes induces statesmen into planning on the basis of 
nightmares. Regardless of whether or not they supported or 
opposed the EDC, French statesmen during this period were driven 
by nightmares of Germany cutting a deal with the Soviets for 
unification, using their new found freedom to trigger a war in 
the East, dominating the future EDC by virtue of their superior 
power, or of being left alone on the continent by the US and 
Great Britain. Before dismissing French fears as absurd and 
therefore unrepresentative of "normal" state behavior, it should 
be kept in mind that many other statesmen had similar fears. As 


one US official noted, allaying some of France’s worries could be 


done but it was hard to ally French fears of Germany dominating 


Europe because "Fear of German domination is harder to combat 
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because it is much more realistic."'*® 

French fears of an American troop withdarawal after the 
ratification of the EDC also cannot be dismissed as paranoia or 
an unrealistic nightmare. Indeed, this was exactly the goal that 
Eisenhower’s policy of supporting the EDC was intended to 
accomplish. In contrast to the stated and often repeated 
assurance from Dulles that ratification of the EDC would draw the 
US and Europe closer and guarantee the continued presence of US 
troops, Eisenhower’s real goal was exactly the opposite. Although 
Eisenhower still continued to believe that =he US commitment was 
temporary, the death of the EDC essentially ended this 
possibility. 

Many US officials looked back at the EDC as a missed 
opportunity. Dean Acheson thought that the passage of the EDC 


""Ccould have affected profoundly all that followed in the decade 


of the fifties."'’ In 1957, frustrated with European concerns 


about the possibility of US troop withdrawals, Eisenhower 
suggested that "If the European Defense Community Treaty had been 
adopted...there would be no trouble today."'** In the most 


remarkable lament for the EDC, George Ball wrote that "Had the 
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integrated army come into being, the battalions of retrograde 
nationalism would have been held in check; fears of a rearmed 
Germany would have subsided; the momentum toward unity would have 
continued. "!%? 

Ball’s conception neatly obscures the fact that the failure 
of the EDC had very few ill effects and the alleged benefits of 
its ratification were nearly all realized without its 
establishment. The bipolar German problem, as it affected 
politics within Western Europe, was effectively ended with the 
defeat of the EDC. With the end of the EDC, American troops were 
essentially tied to the continent and the issue of German 
military power ceased to be a serious concern within the 
alliance. In many respects, one could make an argument that the 
end of the EDC conflict truly ushered in the era of bipolarity 
because it ended concerns over both the American commitment to 
Europe and the German problem. The trend toward European 
integration, now limited almost exclusively to the economic 
realm, proceeded virtually without missing a beat after the death 
of the EDC. America’s postwar goals for Germany and Western 
Europe, with the exception of making possible substantial troop 
withdrawals, were accomplished to a degree which policymakers in 


the late 1940’s could only have dreamed. 
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ENDING HOMELESSNESS: OBVIOUS POLICIES THAT WON’T WORK 


ABSTRACT 


In the face of relentlessly expanding homelessness, two 
policy prescriptions to end the problem are as obvious as they 
are commonly advocated. One is to prevent homelessness for those 
at-risk; the other is to provide the necessary permanent housing 
for those already homeless. This paper explains why neither can 
work and provides evidence for these explanations. Prevention 
requires knowing more precisely than we now do who is likely to 
become homeless and what services work. Further, neither may 
ever be sufficiently understood. Also, since the number of low 
and very-low income households that qualify for subsidized 
housing but do not have it far outstrips the number of available 
subsidized units, it will not be possible to end homelessness by 
targeting the sheltered homeless for subsidized permanent housing 
without causing a rise in the number of people entering shelters. 
Last, we show that if subsidized housing is to provided t shelter 
users, only a subset of users--the longer-term homeless--should 
get the housing. 


INTRODUCTION 


Over the past decade, homelessness has taken up residence on 
the public agenda and in our lives. Yet there seem to be two 
fairly obvious ways to end this problem. One is to prevent 
homelessness by providing money or services to those who might 
become homeless. The other is to provide subsidized permanent 
housing to all who are already homeless. oth are high on lists 
of policy prescriptions; prevention programs, for example, exist 
in at least twenty-three states [Schwartz, et al, 1991; U.S. 
Government Accounting Office, 1990]. 

Although its logic sounds alluring chords, prevention is a 
song. Efforts to prevent homelessness run aground on the 
state of piri knowledge. We first review evidence 
ws why prevention cannot now and may never work, however 
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Homelessness is a rare event. Even if all homeless adult 
come from the "extremely poor", only one extremely poor adult 
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course of a year.* Any program randomly targeted to this 
impecunious population would, over the year, miss its target 
percent of the time. And not all homeless come from the 
extremely poor. 

Because homeless families are less mobile than homeless 
Single men and because they tend to come from the population of 
families already known to local welfare agencies, identifying 
families likely to become homels is much easier than 

adults. Even so, tw 
famili in New York City show 
practically speaking, 30 percent of famil 
entering a homeless shelter may be able to be identifi 
advance. 


One study collected survey m families requestin 
shelter [Knickman and Weitzman, 1 .- The prediction model 
(OLS) included variables such as housing history 
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n services would not need them to avoid entering a 
(though the services might be otherwise helpful). 

Relying on data from the records of New York City’s social 
service agency, another study found that families that had moved 
twice before entering a shelter and who had had their welfare 
eligibility ended (and reinstated) twice were more likely than 
other AFDC families to enter a shelter. These criteria fit 12 
percent of New York’s AFDC population, among whom were 42 percent 
of sheltered families. That is, 58 percent of sheltered families 
would be missed, and 86 percent of families receiving homeless 
services would not need them [Towber and Flemming, 1989].° 

Many prevention programs try to solve the identification 
problem by using a "late intervention" model--helping a family or 
person when the loss of their home is absolutely imminent or has 
recently occurred, usually due to landlord eviction. Compared to 
servicing, say, all extremely poor people, this obviously 
increases the chances of finding those likely to become homeless, 
but probably not by much. Instead of entering a shelter, for 
example, evicted people may double-up or move to cheaper or other 
housing. A New York City study reported that 75 percent of the 
households in its sample who lost housing did not enter a shelter 
but stayed with friends and relatives until they found their own 
permanent housing [Towber and Flemming, 1989]. And perhaps only 
25 to 30 percent of homelessness is due directly or indirectly to 
landlord eviction [New York State Department of Social Services, 
1990). 

But even assuming we could identify those likely to become 
homeless, what can be done to avoid that outcome? Most 
prevention programs deal with specific housing problems, 
particularly the threat of eviction, and typically offer 
rent, utility or mortgage payments, financial counseling 
landlord-tenant mediation. 

Evidence that prevention programs work, however, is 
non-existent. Programs or studies of them do not report 
comparative data that specify what proportion of those helped 
would have stayed housed absent the program [see, for example, 
Schwartz, et ] 
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Last, many prevention programs assist f 
unrepresentative of those constituting the } f the homeless 
problem--people homeless for more than one . This group is 
mostly comprised of destitute men who are mentally ill or 
physically disabled or use illegal drugs (or some combination) 
[Burt, 1992]. But programs typically assist families with shor 
term housing problems or with incomes far above that of the 
average homeless person (Schwartz, et al., 1991). 

In general, we have little understanding of whom to tar 
and even less knowledge of what services work. Because the 
of prevention is sound, it has potential.’ But whether logi 
can be turned into successful policy is another matter. 
otetdanincmngg and foundations putting money into prevention 

rograms are undoubtedly helping ple in need and 
continue funding on that basis. 
little to reduce homelessness. 
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PROVIDING PERMANENT HOUSING 
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permanent housing to all who are sheltered would create an 
incentive for people to enter shelters ‘<o obtain the subsidize 
permanent housing for which they qualify but are now without. 
the rest of this section, we explain why this is so and then 
report supportive evidence. 

How much providing subsidized permanent housing to shelter 
dwellers causes qualified people to try to enter shelters is 
governed by the present discounted value of entering a shelter to 
obtain that housing.** Present discounted value will depend on 
the value of the subsidized permanent housing to a person, the 
circumstances of shelter living relative to his or her current 
housing (effectively, a person’s discount rate), and the amount 
of time someone has to stay sheltered before obtaining the 
housing. 

The value of the subsidized housing depends on a person’s 
current housing situation, li.e., its physical quality, rent 
burden, social circumstances and his or her tastes. Shelter 
conditions include the characteristics and physical quality of 
the shelters; required participation in social service programs; 
and regulations governing overnight guests, alcohol consumption, 
drug use and other aspects of daily life. By varying these 
conditions as well as the amount of time a person has to spend in 
a shelter before obtaining permanent housing, governments and 
nonprofits can affect how much someone discounts the present 
value of a shelter stay to obtain permanent housing. 

Present value increases as the time to obtain benefits 

s and discount rates decline. As the waiting time for 
manent subsidized housing approaches one gece day or as the 
cumstances of living in a shelter approach those of a person’s 

housing, the greater will be the number of hance seeking 
to enter a shelter. Allocating permanent housing to more recent 
shelter entrants--by assigning housing randomly or by trying to 
use everyone who is sheltered or judged ready for permanent 
housing--could cause the present value of a shelter stay to be 
very high for the millions of unsubsicized households who are not 
homeless ubsidized permanent 
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And in the spring of 1990, New York City began provi 
subsidized housing to families who had been sheltered thr 
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is indirect. We will first show the utility of providing longer- 
term users with housing by considering an open shelter system. 
Then we consider a closed shelter system as a response to the 
problems of an open system. 

New York City’s family shelter system provides temporary 
housing for any family requesting it and has a program to provide 
subsidized permanent housing. Using data from families entering 
in June 1988 and February 1989, table 1 reports rates at which 
families would leave the New York City shelters on their own if 
there were no program providing subsidized permanent housing. To 
explain: reading across the second row, the chance of a family 
sheltered for thirty days leaving over the next thirty days would 
be .184; this means that 30.5 percent of entering families or 2.4 
percent of all the families using the shelter at any moment would 
leave between the 31st and 60th day of their stay. 

The completed spell distributions of the table show two 
things relevant to allocating permanent housing. Within their 
first ninety days, half of the entering families would leave on 
their own (30.5% + 12.8% + 7.1%), and over 80 percent of those 
sheltered at any moment would, absent a housing program, be in 
the midst of spells greater than one year. Thus, to allocate 
housing so as to have the largest impact on shelter population 
size and to allocate it to those most in need (i.e., those most 
likely to stay homeless), longer-term users should be identified 
and given permanent housing. At present, the only way to 
identify longer-term users is to wait until they have spent a 
specified period of time in the shelters.*® Because they would 
leave anyway, recent entrants should not be given housing. 

To see why this is so, consider the hypothetical development 
of a shelter in table 2. Assuming one hundred families enter a 
shelter at the start of each month and assuming the exit 
probabilities of table 1, the top panel shows the development of 
a shelter population over its first fifteen months. For each 
enterinc cohort of one hundred families, the table calculates the 

remain at the end of thirty day intervals, based on 
Obabilities. Families sheltered longer than 360 days 
Ss one group and are assumed remain indefinitely. 
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And, as the table shows, 
each month. 

Another way 
longer-term users 
leaving to their own 
to shorter-term users. Families who would leave on thei 
less likely to leave through subsidized housing, making 
likely that families who would only leave through subsidized 
housing would get that housing. Further, because the 
discounted value of a shelter stay decreases as the length 
stay criterion is raised, this policy would increase the exi 
rate by discouraging families from remaining sheltered in o 
to qualify for permanent housing. And, of course, the poli 
would also discourage families from entering shelters just 
gain access to subsidi ized housing 
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would have been between April 1990 and March 1991 if (a) the 
number of entrants had stayed at the same monthly levels as April 
1989 through March 1990, (b) the exit rate of families leaving on 
their own had remained the same as the average rate between June 
1989 and March 1990, and (c) both conditions had existed. By 
March 1991, the shelter population would have been 714 (entrants 
effect) or 672 (exit rate effect) less than it actually was. 

Slowing the exit rate had a greater impact for every percent 
of change. The 12.1 percent increase in the total number of 
entrants led to a shelter population that was 19.1 percent 
greater than if this increase had not occurred. But the decrease 
of 1.8 percent in the average exit rate made the shelter 
population 17.8 percent larger than if this slow down had not 
occurred. A small change in the exit rate goes a long way. 

We have explained the logic of allocating housing to longer- 
term shelter dwellers by considering an open shelter system where 
families can enter shelters on request. The logic applies to a 
closed system as well, but allocating housing only to longer-term 
users is practically less necessary. If shelter operators 
control entrance to shelters, they can deter the demand their 
allocation policies generate and are less likely to have people 
trying to stay sheltered to qualify for permanent housing. 
Further, if those allowed to enter are people most unable to find 
and keep a home, i.e., if they most resemble longer-term users in 
an open system, allocating permanent housing to anyone in a 
closed system would be more efficient than allocating to longer- 
term users in an open system. This is because permanent housing 
would still go to the longer-term homeless but they would spend 
less time in a shelter and so use fewer shelter resources. Last, 
because operators of a closed shelter are more able to match 
their ability to provide permanent housing with the number 
entering, they will shelter people for a much shorter time, on 
average, than will operators of an open shelter.’ 


CONCLUSION 
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successfully addressed. Our analysis suggests that, on a scale 
large enough to end homelessness, this strategy will not work. 


1. The effectiveness of prevention depends, in part, on how one 
defines homelessness. Consider a definition that includes 
people on the streets and in shelters, and another which also 
includes those doubled-up, i.e., two households living together. 
Because doubling-up, rather than living on the street or ina 
shelter, is a more common strategy when people lose their home, a 
greater percentage of a larger pool of potentially homeless 
people would be prevented from becoming homeless under the second 
definition. 


2. Assuming 450,000 single homeless people in 1987 [Burt, 1992] 
and using Rossi’s estimate of 7.2 million "extremely poor" single 
people (76 percent of the poverty level) in 1986 [Rossi, 1989], 
about 6 percent of those extremely poor are homeless at any one 
time. Because the data are not very good and because turnover in 
both populations have counteracting effects, over time estimates 
of this percentage are even more uncertain. For example, if one 
million people are homeless over a year, as Burt speculates, and 
if half the extremely poor are temporarily so, as Rossi 
speculates, about 9 percent of those extremely poor over the 
course of a year would become homeless over that year. 


3. The survey was conducted on families requesting shelters at 
social welfare offices, not on families actually entering a 
shelter. Although New York City is obligated to accept all 


families requesting shelter, not all those requesting decide to 
enter. At the time of the survey, about 20 percent of those 
requesting shelter did not enter on the day they were seeking it, 
though they may have entered at a later date. Whether requesters 
differ from those whe enter is unknown. The study assumes, i.e., 
the estimates reported here assume, there is no difference. 
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12. Christopher Jencks suggested the utility of present 
discounted value to explaining our analysis. 


3. We do not explicitly consider varying shelter conditions, 
lthough the logic is the same as varying shelter time. (Shelter 
ime can be considered as one of the shelter conditions. ) 


14. Some families, for example, entered the shelters and 
immediately requested a letter attesting to their shelter stay; 
they left just as soon when told the shelter wouldn’t issue a 
letter. Because St. Louis County did not have any shelters, 
suburban residents would try to enter the shelters of the City of 
St. Louis. The latter eschewed informing city residents of HUD’s 
policy because it feared the shelter influx that the county’s 
action caused. 


15. Authors’ calculations based on data from the Human Resources 
Administration, City of New York. See the next section and 
footnote 21 for reasons for excluding other possible causes. 


The following equation shows how the number of entrants and 
ir probability of leaving are all that are required to know 
Size of a shelter population, assuming both are constant: 


S E* (1 - R) * j * 


shelter population size 

number of entrants per month 

monthly exit rate of entrants 

number of months shelter has existed 


entrants in the equation is not the same measure 
as the exi of users referred to in the text, though both 
measure how uently people leave shelters. See table 1 for 
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20. Although the length-of-stay c 

to nine months in November 1989, 

period between April and October 1 when the shortest 

of-stay criterion was applied. This is consistent with 

of the argument that the shorter the criterion, the more 
the effects. To show what was happening immediately bef 
1990 and after October 1990, the bottom panel in table 2 
every month of the time series between November 1989 and 

1991. Data are not available to calculate changes in the 
exit rate before June 1990. 
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21. Although we do not possible explanations 
these changes, the more obvious ones appear remote. No oth 
major policy change nor external event occurred in the spring 
1990 or had occurred in the recent past. For the number of 
entrants, systematic long-term behavior consistent with c 
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shorter lengths of stay, better physical conditions, (though 
their social conditions, e.g., overnight guests, parental 
Supervision of children, use of alcohol and drugs, will probably 
be comparable to open systems) and better social service 
provision. But these will be traded off against helping fewer 
people in need, perhaps assisting less problematic people and 
decreasing the prominence of the problem on the political agenda. 
That is, open shelters effectively establish the housing floor in 
an area and so, particularly when operated by the government or 
under its aegis, make politically public the bottom rung of 
housing in a city, a rung that would remain more hidden in a 
private housing market. Closed shelters, on the other hand, are 
more likely to keep people in private housing that is worse than 
shelters. 


Table 1. Exit Rates and Homeless Spell Distributions: 
New York City Family Shelters 


Completed Spell Distributions 


Entering Shelter Population 
Families At a Point-in-Time 
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NOTE: Rates are estimated for a shelter system in which all 
families leave only on their own and are based on a 
composite of data from families entering in June 1988 and 
February 1989. 


“ Assumes Steady state value of 0.039, based on the average 
exit probability of the first 5 thirty day periods after 360 
Gays. At this rate, no shelter stay would last more than eight 
years. 


Length 
Stay Exit Rate 
30 30. - 
60 -184 
90 
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150 045 
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330 -012 
360 4 
>360" .039 30. 
Total 100. 


Hypothetical Homeless Shelter Syster 


(a) Development of the Shelter Systen 
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(b) Effects of Allocating Thirty Housing Units 
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NOTE: Table assumes 100 families enter each month. Exit rates are from New York City's family shelters. These are 
composite estimates for families who entered in February 1989 and in June 1988. Rates are probabilities that familie 
would leave on their own. 
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lable 2. 
Length 
of 
Stay Jan Feb Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar 
30 69 69 69 69 69 69 69 69 € 
60 Sy 57 57 57 57 57 57 £ 
90 50 50 50 50 50 50 : 
120 44 44 44 44 44 44 4 
150 42 42 42 42 42 42 4 
180 41 41 41 41 41 41 4 
210 39 39 39 39 39 39 3 
240 36 36 36 36 36 36 3 
270 34 34 34 34 34 34 3 
300 33 a 33 33 33 3 
330 32 32 32 Ja a 
>360 30 60 S 
538 568 59 
>360 Group 
of 
Stay Jan Feb March Jan Feb March 
30 49 6¢ 
50 
44 
42 
36 
33 
31 
0 
517 546 508 oe 
° leaves after 260 days. 


Table 3. Percent Changes for Number of Entrants and Exit Rate 


(a) Average Monthly Percent Change 


Number of Entrants Exit Rate’ 
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October : : June - October 1991: 
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Table 4. Shelter Population Effects of Changes in Num 


July 


Entrants é -~336 

Exit Rate -99 

Entrants & C -424 
Exit Rate 


Actual Census 


NOTE: The number of entrants for each month was held 
i.e., April 1989 to March 1990. The exit rate was he 
March 1990 and is the rate at which families left on 


— 
Effects April May June | Aug 
-164 
-658 
3545 3440 3196 3226 3453 


Number of Entrants and Exit Rates: 


eld to the same number for that month in the prior year, 
held to the average monthly rate between June 1989 and 
on their own. 


April 1990 - March 199 
g Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb March 
3 -572 -605 -600 -566 -668 -650 -714 
4 -213 -329 -362 -393 -489 -589 -672 
8 -708 -849 -844 -807 -997 ~1075 me 
3 3640 ston 3833 3860 4120 4244 4450 
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Abstract 


A dynamic model of the interaction between a legislature and a 
president with veto power is developed in which the executive might have an 
incentive to use the veto power to build a reputation in her dealings with 
the legislature. If the president can develop a reputation for having 


preferences which diverge from those of the median legislator, she may be 


-able to elicit more favorable proposals. In this model, the veto itself 


serves as a costly signal of the president’s preferences. 

The model makes several predictions about the dynamic pattern of 
executive-legislative interaction including the possibility of a “honeymoon 
period" of presidential success followed by a decline into “lame duck" 
status. Since the incentives for reputation building are increasing in the 
expected difference between the president and legislature, honeymoons 
should be more likely in divided government than in unified government. 

The paper also discusses ways in which the legislature might mitigate 
the effects of presidential reputation building such as manipulating the 
order of the agenda or shrinking the agenda through omnibus proposals. It 
is further shown that a relatively homogeneous legislature can use the 


override to eliminate reputation building and the honeymoon effect. 


Introduction 


Models of reputation and reputation building have become quite 
commonplace in economics (Kreps and Wilson, 1982b, Milgrom and Roberts, 
1982) and there is a developing interest in these models in political 
science. Previous applications include the reputations of candidates 
for office (Berhardt and Ingberman, 1985), party discipline in a 


legislature (Calvert, 1987), voting in agenda controlled referenda 


- (Morton, 1988) and international leadership (Alt, Calvert, and Humes, 


1988). 

One area in which there has been relatively little study of 
reputational phenomena is one where substantive scholars have argued 
reputation is very important: the American Presidency. In a recent 
essay, Kernell (1991) argues that the ability of president to build a 
reputation is an essential part of the bargaining process with the 
legislature. According to Kernell, " a strong [presidential] reputation 
is critical for both attracting trading partners and achieving favorable 
outcomes." In particular, this paper deals with how the building and 
maintenance of a president’s “ideological” reputation may have profound 
impacts on her dealings with the legislature. The incentives for 
reputation building in this context are quite intuitive. If a president 
can build a reputation for having preferences which diverge from those 
of the legislature, she might be able to extort more favorable 
legislation via a veto threat. 

Clearly, the incentives for reputation building arise only in 
dynamic contexts where executive-legislative interaction continues over 


a period of time. Suppose that the interaction were one-shot. Acting to 
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maintain a reputation is of no value since it will have no effect on 
future legislative proposals. Knowing this, the legislature will not be 
intimidated by any threat of veto for reputational purposes. 
Unfortunately, previous models of executive-legislative interaction have 
been limited to one-shot analyses (Hammond and Miller, 1987, Matthews, 
1989, Ingberman and Yao, 1990a-b). 

One fundamental result of previous models is that if a president 


cannot precommit to vetoing certain legislation that she prefers to the 


- status quo, the veto has little power. The legislature simply proposes 


the bill which maximizes its utility subject to the constraint that the 
president prefer it to the status quo. In such a model, the legislature 
dominates policy making. 

However, Ingberman and Yao argue that a president might have 
options available to precommit to vetoing certain bills. They argue 
that presidents may “go public” (a la Kernell, 1986) and announce that 
only certain bills will be acceptable. Any reneging on these 
pronouncements will impose political costs on the president as_ she 
suffers a loss of public prestige. Knowing that the president will keep 
these promises, the legislature will only submit acceptable bills. 
However, this model depends on a lack of information or bounded 
rationality of the public. Suppose that the president and the voters 
share similar preferences, a plausible assumption given the electoral 
process. The public would then prefer for the president to renege on his 
veto threat as long as the legislature submitted a bill that the public 
preferred to the status quo. It would not be credible to punish the 
president for reneging. Knowing this, the legislature would treat the 


veto threat as hollow, and the equilibrium would be the same as the 


> 


legislative dominance scenario. 

Reputation building does provide a way for the president to 
precommit to vetoing certain bills. If the legislature knows that the 
president may veto legislation to build a reputation, it may make more 
concessions to her to insure that its legislation is not vetoed. Yet, 
this commitment may not be as strong as the all-or-nothing public 


ultimatums in Ingberman and Yao. In particular, the commitment depends 


on the strength of the president’s incentives for reputation building 


~ and the legislature’s incentives to challenge the president’s 
reputation. These incentives will certainly vary across issues and over 
time. In the beginning of a term, the value of a _ presidential 
reputation is the strongest, whereas a lame duck president has no use 
for reputation. Thus, a fundamental prediction of the reputational 
model is that the dominance relationship between the president and the 
legislature will tend to shift towards the legislature as the term 
progresses. 

The model of Morton (1988) is somewhat similar in structure to the 
one pursued here. In his model, an agenda setter who is incompletely 
informed about voter preferences makes proposals to voters in repeated 
referenda over a constant status quo. The voters are shown to vote 
sophisticatedly by voting as if they get more utility from the status 
quo than they actually do. 

Matthews (1988) presents another type of incomplete information 
model of the presidential veto. In his model, a president may send 
costless signals or “cheap talk" about her intentions to veto 
legislation. However, as opposed to the reputational model developed 


below, the veto itself serves no signaling role. In the reputational 


model, the veto serves to send costly signals about presidential 


preferences and will have dynamic effects on the content of future 
proposals. I incorporate “cheap talk" into the dynamic reputation model 
as well. Prior to each bill, I allow the president to send costless 
messages about her preferences. Unlike Matthews, these messages are not 
“veto threats" but rather a mechanism for the president to resolve 
uncertainty about her preferences if doing so benefits her not only in 
the current period but in the future. 

The reputational model provides many potentially testable 
predictions about the dynamics of the executive-legislative interaction. 
A major finding is that if the president’s preferences are known to 
diverge from those of the legislature, a "honeymoon effect" should 
arise as the legislature acquiesces to the president in early periods 
when the reputation building motive is high. Later when the motive is 
diminished, the legislature will challenge the president. Thus, the 
president’s per period utility will be higher in the beginning of the 
term. 

A second set of predictions arise from the legislature’s incentives 
to mitigate any advantage that the president derives from reputation 
building. One option that the legislature might employ is to structure 
the legislative agenda so as to minimize the president’s reputation 
building. If the legislature can make early vetoes very expensive, the 
president may not wish to incur the cost of building a reputation. The 
legislature may also increase the cost of vetoing by shrinking the 
agenda into an omnibus bill which eliminates the future gains of the 
veto. 


The ability of a legislature to eliminate reputation building is 


also enhanced by its ability to override the president. If it can 


regularly override the president, there will be no incentive for a 


president to make reputational vetoes. On the other hand, if the 


preferences of the legislature are so heterogeneous that overrides are 
difficult, the reputational incentives will not be altered. 

Section II presents the stylized legislature employed in the model 
while Section III describes the president. Section IV outlines the play 
of the game, defines equilibria, and solves a simple version of the 
~ model. Section V discusses the possibility of a reputationally induced 
"Honeymoon" period for the president while Section VI discusses 
legislative strategies to combat reputation building. Section VII 


extends the model to account for legislative veto overrides. 


II. The Legislature 


I model the legislature as a unicameral body composed of N 
committees who have power to propose legislation over a unidimensional 
policy space X. Let C denote both the median legislator and her ideal 
policy in X. Let d(+) be some distance metric over X such that d(a,b) 
is the distance between a and b € X. Thus, C’s utility from policy 
x éX is -d(C,x) = v(x).? Assume that the N committees also have 
preferences v(x) so that committees are not outliers. * Thus, the 
legislator can be thought of as N agents with preferences given by C. I 
assume that the committees have disjoint policy domains. Each committee 
i is associated with a status quo or reversion policy R. within its 


domain. A germaneness rule prevails in the legislature, thus committee 
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i can only propose bills that alter R Let R = (R.,---,R) be the 
vector of reversions on the agenda from period i through N.° While I 
will maintain the assumption that each committee has the same preferred 
policies, I will allow committees to put different weight or salience on 
the bills originating from other committees. Let o. be the weight that 
committee i places on the utility of the outcomes on other 


jurisdictions. * Thus, the utility of committee i is 


v(x) + v(x.) 
j¥1 


where x is the policy outcome on the jurisdiction of committee i. 


Finally, define the following sets: 


A(R.) = {x | v(x) = v(R,)} 
i 


Thus, A(R, ) is the set of all policies that the legislature (and 


committee i) weakly prefer to R: 


III. The President 


I assume that the legislature has incomplete information about the 
president’s preferences over X. Let T be the set of possible 
presidential types and p, (7) be the legislature’s prior probability 


that the president’s ideal point is t for t € T. Denote president ts 


[1] 
[2] 
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preferences with u(x) = -d(t,x) which is the utility t receives from 


policy x. Now define the following sets 


A(R.) = {x | u_(x) = ulR_)} VtetT, ieN. 
i i 


Thus, A(R.) is the set of policies that type t prefer to R.. Let the 
1 


contract sets be denoted K_(R.) = A(R.) n A.(R_). Therefore, K_(R.) is 


the set of all policies jointly preferred by t and C to Ri Without 


loss of generality, I assume that for each ‘i, K(R,) * @ for some T. 
Suppose that there existed some i for which K_(R, ) = @ for all Tt, then 
it would be common knowledge that there are no gains to legislation and 
R. would be the unique equilibrium outcome on that issue. Therefore, it 
is innocuous to assume that N is composed only of committees for which 
the assumption holds. I also assume that there exists a t such that 
Cé¢ KR). If Ce KER, ) for all t, the legislature can impose its 
ideal point and it will be accepted with certainty. No strategic 
possibilities exist in this situation, so omitting this possibility 


costs no generality. 


The order of moves in the stage game is diagramed in Figure 1. Let 
p, (tu) be the updated probability density of the president’s type after 
observing play of the game from period 1 through i-1. Denote 
(t)| t € TH. Let be the beliefs after observing the 


costless signal in period i. Let p = (p(t) | t € T} be the set of 


| 
IV. The Game 
| 
: 


interim beliefs. 


INSERT FIGURE 1 ABOUT HERE 


Fach stage game i begins with the president submitting a costless 
message (p,,R,) I restrict S so that the permissible messages 
are t € T. Thus, the president may only send the message, "I am rt." 
The president is not restricted to send a truthful message. The 
restrictions on S will play little role in what follows. Let 4. be the 
~ observed realization of the message. 

After observing message a committee i updates P, to PY and 
chooses proposal strategy which may be a bill, b (p.,R,), or a 
probability distribution over bills. After observing b (p..R,), each 
presidential type chooses a veto strategy, n(t,b.,p..R) € [0,1], which 
can be interpreted as the probability that a president of type t will 
veto bill db given the current beliefs when the future agenda is R - 
This stage game is repeated over again through the N committees. I 
assume that committees can not resubmit bills that are vetoed. This can 
be motivated by costs to producing legislation. >” I do not allow the 
legislature to override the president’s veto until section VII. 

In this paper, I consider only sequential equilibria (Kreps and 


Wilson, 1982). 


Definition: A sequential equilibrium to the veto game is defined as 


1 


argmax J) nu + for allteT 
1 
i 1 


I* 
iii) p, and p, are consistent. 


Conditions i and ii are the best reply maxims and condition iii 
states that p is determined by Bayes’ rule where applicable and that off 
the equilibrium path p and pe must be the limit beliefs of totally 
mixed strategy equilibria (see Kreps and Wilson, 1982). 

Due to the complexity of the model, I will consider only the case 
of two types of presidents. Let T = {M,E} where M stands for moderate 
and E represents extreme. These adjectives are intended to describe the 


president’s spatial relationship with the legislature. Thus, the 


legislature is closer to M than to E. Figure 2 shows how the spatial 


relationship might look. 


INSERT FIGURE 2 ABOUT HERE 


Recall that for all i, either KER, ) or KR, ) is non-empty. In 
terms of Figure 2, this implies that none of the R. be located in the 
interval [C,M]. I also assume that C ¢ K_(R.) for either E or M. Thus, 
none of the R lie left of C. Thus, all R. lie to the right of M which 
implies that KR) S KR) (see Figure 3). For notational ease, let 


p (E) and p, (Mi) = 1 p and define analogously. Thus, 
1 


throughout the rest of the paper, p will denote the probability that the 


president is extreme. 


INSERT FIGURE 3 ABOUT HERE 


In what follows, I will only discuss the case where pure strategies 
are used in the cheap talk phase. This implicitly rules out “babbling 
equilibria" where each type chooses the same mixed strategy over the 
message space and no message is informative. The babbling equilibria do 
exist and are similar to the ones discussed below except that beliefs 
will not depend on Q, and p, wat for all i. Although the signals do 


not have any literal meaning, I will adopt the convention that s* = E 
1 


for all i and s* = E when signals are pooled and s" = M when there is 
1 


separation in cheap talk. This assumption is a refinement of the set of 
multiple equilibria that arise because different messages can convey the 
same information in equilibrium. For example, E could send the message 
“I am M" and M send the message “I am E“ and the legislature would 
interpret the message E as proof that the president is a moderate. This 
is a distinct equilibrium from the case where messages take on their 
literal meanings but have the same payoffs. 

I first treat the case where there are 2 committees. Since I 
consider only sequential equilibria, the game can be solved by backwards 
induction so I begin with the analysis. of committee 2’s bill. 
Reputation building against the final committee is of no value since 
there are no more bills forthcoming which may be influenced. Thus, in 
any sequential equilibrium, each presidential type must veto “sincerely” 
in the last period. That is, each type will accept any bill that it 
prefers to the status quo. Since the set of bills that are acceptable 


to E are a subset of those acceptable to M, the legislature is 
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confronted with a choice of submitting a bill that is acceptable to both 
types or submitting a bill that is acceptable to E. 18g p, is high 
enough, committee N’s best response would be to choose its favorite bill 


that would be acceptable to E. Denote this bill, b_(R,). Formally, 


b (R,) = v(x) s.t. x K_(R,) [4] 
On the other hand if Pp, is sufficiently low, committee 2 only must 
“ concern itself with proposing a bill that will be acceptable to M. Its 


best response in this case would be b  (R,) where 


b = v(x) s.t. x (R,) 
Any proposal other that (R,) or b cannot be a best response for 
committee 2. I will refer to these bills as the "extreme bill” and the 
“moderate bill” respectively. These bills are the legislature’s most 
preferred for a given level of the probability of veto. Deviating to 
other bills will not change the probability of veto and will make the 


legislature worse off. There will be a critical value of P, ‘ B.» such 


that if Py > p , the committee’s best response is b_(R_). Otherwise, it 
2 2 @ 


will choose b (R_). 
M2 
Given this “cutpoint" strategy by the legislature, the president 
must choose which signal to send before committee 2 proposes. Type E 
never has an incentive to send a signal that. says “I am type M" if the 
legislature believes the signal in equilibrium. Type M will have an 
incentive to pool her message with M only if she prefers the extreme 


bill to the moderate bill. Otherwise M would be better off announcing 
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“I am M" which E would not emulate. In this case, the legislature will 
believe the messages and update their prior beliefs such that they would 


place probability one on the president being moderate when it receives 


the message + * M. Thus, if ~~ * M, p, = 0 and committee 2 would 


propose b (Ro) in equilibrium which makes M better off as she prefers 
the moderate bill. If | and the play of the game is 
determined by the cutpoint strategy outlined above. 

Now consider how the president might behave against the first 
- committee. E must veto sincerely since convincing the legislature that 
she is more extreme is impossible. However, if M prefers the extreme 
bill in the last period to the moderate bill of the last period, she 
will wish to build a reputation as an extremist so as to improve her 
chances of receiving the extreme bill in the last period. Consider the 
moderate’s choice of strategy given a bill that the extremist would 
veto. Suppose that the utility that M received from a bill was high 
enough that under no circumstances would vetoing be profitable. Then 
M’s best response is clearly to accept this bill. By vetoing, the 
moderate receives u, (R, ) in period 1 and no more than u,b, (R,)) in 
period 2 since b.(R,) is the best bill M could hope to receive in 
equilibrium. One the other hand, by accepting b in period 1, she 
receives u,b) in period 1 and u,(b (R,)) in the last period because it 
would be known by the legislature that she is a moderate and it will not 


offer any thing better than bd (R,). Thus, if 
u + uo 2 u ) + (R,)), 


M’s best response is not to veto. Define 


| 
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b CR) = argmax v(x) 
x 


Sut. + = uy (R,) + (R,)) 


One might think of dC) as “the compromise bill" because it is the 
legislature’s most preferred bill such that M will surely accept. 

There will be some bills where the moderate’s best response will 
not be to accept with certainty. It could be the case that it is 
possible to gain by vetoing when M can raise the posterior beliefs of 
her extremity high enough to elicit the extreme bill in the last period. 
However, rejecting with certainty may not be a best response either. 
Suppose M vetoed with probability one. This will have no effect on the 
posterior beliefs. Unless the prior probability that the president were 
extreme was already sufficiently large, the legislature will not be 
swayed to submit b.(R,) in the last period even after observing the 
veto. If the legislature does not submit b(R,), M would rather defect 
to accepting the bill. Accepting the bill with probability one is not 
an equilibrium strategy either. If the equilibrium called for M to 
accept, a veto would be interpreted as proof that the president is E and 
would elicit b_(R,) in the last period leading M to defect to vetoing. 
Thus, M must choose a mixed strategy of accepting and rejecting. 

The previous analysis implies that there are three bills in period 
1 that are not dominated from the legislature’s prospective: dR), 
CR), and b CR, ). The bill will be accepted with certainty by 


both types, b AR, ) will be accepted by M but not E, and bd (R, ) will be 


rejected by E and sometimes rejected by M. If p, is very high, b_(R,) 


Will be the legislature’s best response as the probability that any bill 


more favorable to the legislature will be vetoed will be quite high. 
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When the probability that the president is extreme is low, it is 
difficult for M to convince the legislature that she is extreme. Only 
if M chooses a low probability of veto when p is low will the 
legislature believe the president is extreme when it observes a veto. 
Otherwise, the legislature will think that the moderate made the veto. 


Thus, the probability that M vetoes db fR,) must be decreasing in p, and 


bd ER, ) will be preferred by the legislature for low values of p.- 


For intermediate values of p. M can easily convince’ the 
legislature that she is extreme by vetoing. Thus, the probability that 
M vetoes b (R, ) will be quite large. The legislature will wish to avoid 
this reputation building which it can do by offering b CR). Since the 
compromise bill is vetoed only by E, it has a lower probability of being 
vetoed than b (R,) since ) will be vetoed with a positive 
probability by M. This strategy can be thought of as the legislature 
“bribing” the president not to build a reputation. 

Given these strategies for the last two periods, the utility of 
s = E is just the utility of playing the reputation game for the last 
two periods according to the equilibrium strategies. The utility of 
s' = M is the utility of receiving the moderate bill in each of the last 
two periods since C will rightly interpret the signal 4; * M as proof 
that the president is moderate and will set P = 0. M will choose to 
send the signal that maximizes her utility. 

Proposition 1 formalizes this intuition and characterizes a 
sequential equilibrium to the 2 period veto game. A formal proof is 


found in the appendix. 
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A(2) 
and 


Proposition 1: There exist critical values of p, and p.: 


such that the following strategies constitute a sequential 


equilibrium to the 2 period veto game: 


Legislature: Period 2 
> 
b (R,) 
is a randomization between b.(R,) and 


b CR) where the probability of playing b.(R,) is given 


by 


u,(b, ) - u CR, ) 


= 
(R,)) u, (b (R,)) 


A(2) 
or P, ; d, can be any randomization over the 


indifferent bills 


Period 1 
A(2) I 
< = 
If P, b (R,) 
I _ AC) 
15 


President: E: i = E for all i 
1 


* 
nN (E,b = 1 if = 


= 0 otherwise 


M: Period 2 


M iff (R,)) < u(b (R,)) 


E otherwise 


0 otherwise 


M iff 

)) + (b > (ep, .R,)) + u, »R,)) 

M* 

Ss, = E otherwise 

n (M,b,,R,,e,) if u, (b, ) = CR, )) 
if o0.) < 

M1 


A. I 
I P,) P, 
(M,b ,R.p,) = 


A 
P, (1 p,) 


Beliefs: 


I 
7 (E,b 


I I 
p, 7 p,) n 


if K_(R, ) is vetoed 


Ss = 
"(M,b.,R.,p!) = 
Period 1 
16 


if is accepted 


or b- € K_(R_) is vetoed 
1 | 


if € ) is accepted 


proof: See appendix. 


The proof of existence for N committees is .a bit more complex and is 
relegated to the appendix. Stating the N committee proposition requires 
a bit of additional notation. Assuming that a cutpoint equilibrium 
exists for the game from period i to N, the moderate president’s utility 
from the game will be a function of the legislature’s beliefs about her 
in i when future vetoes and bills are optimal. Let U Ce) be the 
equilibrium utility of the moderate president for the remainder of the 
game when the legislature places probability P. that the president is 
extreme. Similarly, committee i’s total utility will also be a function 
of its beliefs assuming the future play of the game is conducted 
optimally. Let V(e,) be committee i’s equilibrium utility for the rest 


of the game if it has beliefs p.- Further, define 


b_(R, ) = argmax v(x) s.t. x é€ KR, ) for t € {M,E} 
x 


The following situation also complicates the N committee case. 


* I 
* 4, 
if o =™M 
I* M 
p. = ifa =Eands =E 
i i-1 i i 
if o =E and =M 
i 
LT 


Suppose that p; is high enough that b = b(R). Since E and M both 
1 1 


accept with probability one, Bayes’ rule implies that 
So the optimal bill in period i+1 depends only on p. and the relevant 
cutpoints in period i+1. This implies that U le) Will depend on 
cutpoint in period i and period i+1.° The convention adopted here is to 
treat the relevant cutpoints of period i+1 as additional cutpoints in 
period i. Alternatively, this approach is identical te assuming that 
the cutpoints separate optimal supergame strategies rather than optimal 


- bills in the current period. 


The proposition below verifies that equilibria similar in structure 


to Proposition 1 exist in the N-period game. 


Proposition 2: There exist equilibria such that for each i 
there exist cutpoints of and integers J, < kK, such that: 


A(1) A (2) A(K ) 
p. < <p i 


i i i i i 


i) 0 < 


+ 2, max{K } = 1 
i+1 N 


iii) The following strategies and beliefs constitute a sequential 


equilibrium to the N period veto game: 


Legislature: 
Committee i chooses 
b (R_) 


A(j-1) I 
<p, <P 


1 
A 
i i 
13 


When = 


= randomization where is - is played with probability §(b _) 


u(b .)+U (0) .) - 
i i-1 
ACJ), 


U, &, 


or randomize arbitrarily if €(b _,) is not well defined (i.e. period 1). 


President 


< 
otherwise 
N = 
j > 
M if Ui Ce.) 
j=i 


E otherwise 


N 
If b(b.) + > + 


I 
(M,b.,R = 0 


Otherwise: 


we to & - 2. 
i E i i i i i 
A(j) 
where 
€) 
E* 
E: s = E for all i 
i 
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I 
n (M,b ,R 


where j is such that 


N 


>u(R)+u ve>o. 
M i i+1 i+l 


Beliefs: 


” I 


1 1 i i 1 1 1 1 


if b ¢K(R) is vetoed 
i E 1 


if is accepted 
1 1 


or b eK is vetoed 
i E i 


if ) is accepted 


Proof: See appendix. 


A(j) I 
(1-p p. 
we 0 ifo =M 
* i 
I* 
= j é = FE a = 
Piss if E ands, E 
if o =Eands" =™ 
1 1 1 
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Proposition 2 shows that the cutpoint equilibrium of 2 committees 
can be generalized to N committees. In each period, there are K, < © 
cutpoints of which J, correspond to particular bills in the current 
period and the remainder are cutpoints in future periods that have an 
effect on the equilibrium if there is a pooling equilibrium in period i. 
A slight technical problem exists in discussing the limit of these 
equilibria as N goes to infinity. The difference equation that bounds 
the number of cutpoints in each period shows that the upper bound goes 


_ to infinity faster than N. The fact that K is finite plays a crucial 


role in proving existence of the equilibriun. However, the bound is 


very loose’ and as long as N is finite an equilibrium will exist. 
Multiplicities within this class may emerge as there may be 
multiple ways of constructing the mixed strategy equilibria. See the 
proof of Proposition 2 in the appendix for a discussion of this issue. 
Note that the equilibrium of this game predicts that both types of 
presidents will veto legislation with a positive probability. Matthews 
(1989) also predicts that vetoes will occur in equilibrium. However in 
his game, which is one-shot, vetoes only occur when the bill is less 
desirable than the status quo. On the other hand this model 
demonstrates that the moderate president may actually veto bills that 
she prefers to the status quo “to build a reputation" for being extreme. 
The reputation building is an endogenous way for the moderate to 


precommit to vetoing certain bills. 


V. The Presidential Honeymoon 


One important empirical regularity and journalistic cliché of 


f 

7 
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executive-legislative interaction in the American system is’ the 
"honeymoon". Casual observation and empirical studies have shown that 
presidents fare much better in the legislative realm very early in their 
terms. This support tends to erode until at the very end, a lame duck 
can accomplish little. 

The reputational model outlined above provides a rationale for such 
a phenomenon. The moderate president is better off by building a 
reputation for being extreme than by vetoing "sincerely." The moderate 
- is better off because she receives more favorable bills from the 
cuslainties who wish to avoid the vetoes. Since failing to veto a bill 
that an extremist would veto leads to bLER,) from every committee for 
the rest of the game, the incentives for reputation are bigger if there 
are more committees left to propose. Thus, the early committees must be 
more accommodating to avoid "reputation vetoes”. 

Proposition 3 shows that a honeymoon might occur because in the 
early stages of a long game the probability that bd (R,) will be vetoed 
will be large enough that the legislature will be much less likely to 


submit it. 


(2) 
5 4 e j > { 
Proposition 3: If u CR.) + = u, (R)) + u there 


exists an equilibrium of the class outlined in proposition 2 such that: 


A(Q1) A(Q1) 
1 < 
) Py 


ii) the set of for which b = ) is smaller 
1 


in period i than in period i - 1. 


Proof: See appendix 


Proposition 3 says that if the moderate president’s utility of the 
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reversion in period i and es in period i+1 exceeds the utility of the 


moderate bill over the two periods, the set of beliefs that lead to the 
submission of the moderate bill is smaller in period i than in period 
i +1. Thus, if the condition holds there will be a honeymoon effect. 
If the condition holds more often than not over a long game, the 
probability that b CR.) is submitted in the first period will be very 
small. 

The hypothesis of the proposition is simply a sufficient condition 
- for reputation building to be valuable. The conditions are met easily. 
One way in which they are met is if C ¢ K(R.). It is quite easy to 


show that if C is not in the contract set with M, u,(b (R,)) = u, (R,). 


Since u i") =u(b(R _)), the condition for a honeymoon effect will 
M i+1 M M i+1 


hold. This result contrasts strikingly with the one-shot models which 
cannot explain such a variation of presidential influence. 

Note that the existence of a honeymoon effect depends on the 
moderate president having the incentive to build a reputation. Suppose 
that M would sends the signal "I am M" in the first period. Then the 
legislature would believe this message and submit b CR) in each period. 
No honeymoon effect would exist as the game would be exactly the same as 
a sequence of one-shot equilibria with perfect information. 

Consider the effect of altering the spatial distance between the 
presidential types and the legislature. Holding the locations of the 
presidential types fixed, the closer the legislature is to the moderate 
type, the lower the moderate’s incentives for reputation building are. 
In the extreme case where C = M, it will be true that u(b (R)) 2 
u (ob (Rd) for all i and M’s best response would be to reveal herself in 


the first period, in which case there is no honeymoon effect. So as the 
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distance between C and M decreases, a point will be reached where the 
incentives for reputation building disappear as does the possibility of 
a honeymoon effect. 

If a president is of the same party as the majority of the 
legislators, she is more likely to have preferences close to those of 
the pivotal legislator. Thus, the reputational model predicts that 
honeymoons are more likely to occur in divided governments than in 
unified governments. 


A small shred of evidence supports this prediction of the 


reputational model. Presidential Support scores have been calculated 


beginning with the Eisenhower presidency by the Congressional Quarterly. 
The scores are tabulated by computing the percentage of the members of 
Congress who vote in accordance with the president’s stated position. 
Figure 4 is a graph showing the percentage of time that a majority of 
congress voted according to the President’s wishes. The reputational 
model would predict that the Republican Presidents (Eisenhower, Nixon, 
Ford, Reagan, and Bush) would have honeymoons since Congress over this 
period was almost exclusively Democratically controlled. The annual 


support score of each president is plotted in Figure 4. 


INSERT FIGURE 4 ABOUT HERE 


As Figure 4, shows each of these President’s received the highest 
support at the beginning of their term and much lower support at the 
end. The reputational model also predicts that Kennedy, Johnson, and 
Carter would receive high support throughout their terms but have no 
honeymoon period. Figure 4 shows that Kennudy and Carter received high 


and relatively stable support throughout their terms in office. Lyndon 
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Johnson had higher support early in his term, mostly due to his ability 


to use public sympathy over the Kennedy assassination to pass Kennedy’s 


8 
program. 


VI. Congressional Strategies to Combat Reputation Building 


By controlling the ordering in which legislation is received by the 
president, the legislature can greatly mitigate the advantage that the 
ss president derives through reputation building. Clearly, the ordering of 
bills will have a great effect on the president’s incentives to build a 
reputation. If the legislature can make the early vetoes very costly in 
comparison to the future gains of vetoing, the president may be induced 
to accept the early bills and reveal her type. This revelation would 
lead to higher utility for the legislature. 


A simple two committee numerical example will make this point 


clearly. Let v(x) = uy (x) = -(.6 - and = -(.8 


Let the reversions for committee A and committee B be R. = 1 and R. 9 
and let fie a Let the prior probability that the president is 
extreme be p. The example is constructed so that there will not be any 
informative cheap talk so o =p. The question I will focus on is which 
agenda, (RR) or (RR) is better for the legislature. 
In both agendas, the following will be true: 
b_(R ) 
E A 
b_(R_) 
EB 
b (R ) 
MOA 


Consider (RR) first. Straight forward calculations shows’ that 


| 
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b (R,,R.) = .317 and that P. = .5556. Thus, we can compute the 


legislature’s utility of b and b 


v(b (R,)) -.45 - .72 p 
v(b.(R.)) = -.13 - 2.46 p 
M A 


v(b (R ,R_)) = -.3181 - 1.083 p 
Cc A B 


Similarly, f d 
milarly or agenda b (RR) .8 and . 333. 


Therefore, 
v(b_(R_) = -.53 - .96 p 


v(b (R,) -.13 - 3.12 p 


v(b (R.,R.)) = -.53 - .96 p 


Note that each strategy from agenda (RR) beats the corresponding 
strategy from agenda (R,»R,). Consequently, as Figure 5 shows, agenda 
(RR) is preferred by the legislature to agenda (RL.R) for all values 


of p. 


INSERT FIGURE 5 ABOUT HERE 


There are two effects that lead to this result. First of all, by 
submitting R. first, the legislature makes a reputation building veto 
more expensive since u < u Thus, the compromise bill 


necessary to get the moderate president to accept is closer to the 
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legislature’s ideal point. The second effect is that by submitting R. 


first, the legislature has made a veto in the second period less costly 
to itself. Thus, the value of p necessary to deter the legislature in 
the second period is higher if the agenda is (R.R,). Since the total 
probability of veto in the first period is p/ dD, then the probability of 
veto in the first period is lower when the agenda is (RR). 

There is an effect that works against (R,.R,) and in favor of 
(RR), in general. If there is a veto in period 1, the cost is higher 
. to the legislature under (R >Re) than under (RR). In the example, 
this effect turns out to be second order since the probability of veto 
in the first period is so much smaller under (RR). 

While no general results can be derived because of the opposing 
effects, the example does demonstrate how the agenda can be manipulated 
to counteract reputation building. If the strategy of "force the 
president to make tough choices early" prevails, we should expect to see 
major shifts in policy early in a president’s term. However, that this 
phenomenon occurs in equilibrium is not because the president sets an 
agenda for sweeping change in her first 100 days but because of a 
legislative response to her incentives for reputation building early in 
the term. 

Another strategy that might be used to combat presidential 
reputation building is the combining of issues into omnibus packages. 
The intuition of how this helps the legislature is clear. By combining 
bills into a single package, the legislature has decreased the 
president’s incentives to veto by shrinking the length of the game. 
Take the extreme case where the legislature combines all N bills into a 


single omnibus package that is preferred by the moderate to having the 


status quo on all N issues. Then the game is one-shot and the moderate 


president has no incentive to make reputation enhancing vetoes. Only 


the extremist would veto. However, having the omnibus package vetoed is 


very costly to the legislature so this strategy will be dominated if p 


is high. 
To see how the legislature might wish to propose an omnibus bill, 


consider the case of two committees where w = 1 and st = E so that 


By proposition 1, the legislature’s utility from b CR) is 


(p\/ (v(R,) + v(b(R,)) + (1 - (v(b(R,)) + vib (R,))). [8] 


While the utility of an omnibus bill is at least’® 
I I 
p, (v(R,) + v(R,)) + (1 - p,) (v(b (R,)) + v(b (R,))). 


Thus, the omnibus bill will be preferred to bd, fR,) if 


[10] 
A A . A 
[(1 - v(R, ) - v(R,) + (1 / p.) v(b_ (R,) 


Note that this condition does not depend on p,- Thus, if the condition 
holds, the omnibus bill dominates b (R,) in the first period. Since 
) is the best response for < when omnibus bills are not 
allowed, the omnibus bill must be the best response for p, < D when 


the condition holds. Also note that the condition is sufficient but not 


necessary (see previous note) and often holds in simple examples. 


aes 9 
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Thus, the reputational model provides an equilibrium justification 
of omnibus bills that goes beyond the justification given by the 


one-shot models. 
VII. Overrides 


This section expands the model to allow the legislature to override 
the president’s veto with a supramajority. The effect of overrides will 
- be captured by adding an additional player to the game who moves after 
me president and determines whether or not to override. Let 0. be the 
override pivotal legislator on a bill with reversion R. In the one 
dimensional model, 0. is a point on the line segment between C and R 
where the required supramajority of the legislature lies in the half 
space which includes C and the remainder lie in the half space which 
includes R. Let Vy (%) = ~a(O_,x) be the preferences of the override 


voter. Let 
A(R.) = {x | vo(x) = v (R,) } [11] 


be the override set of 0. Thus, 0. will override any veto of 


A (R,)- Now let 


= argmax v(x) 
x 


Thus, b (R.) is the legislature’s most preferred bill that will be 
i 


overridden if vetoed. To see the effect of the location of the override 


voter on reputation building, assume that C, M, E, Re» and R, are 
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located as in Figure 3. Since R and R, are on the same side of C, 0. 
is the same for R and R- 

Consider the case where b ER.) > b(R) for all i. Then, the 
ability to override has no effect on the reputation game, because the 
legislature prefers dR) to bo fR,) and would thus never submit a bill 


that could be overridden. However, now. consider the case where 


) < for all i. Congress would prefer to submit (R. ) in 
1 1 


each period. Knowing that they will be overridden, M and E weakly 
- prefer to accept bf, ) each period. There is no reputation building 
and thus no honeymoon effect. The reputation model predicts that 
honeymoons are unlikely to occur when the legislature is homogeneous 
enough to override the president often. Conversely, honeymoons should 
be most likely when preferences within the legislature are so polarized 
that overriding vetoes is impossible. 

An interesting extension not pursued here would be to allow the 
legislature to build a reputation for overriding bills. If overrides 
are costly to the president, she may avoid vetoing bills to avoid 


reputation building by the legislature. 


VIII. Conclusions 


Politics is dynamic and reputations are an essential ingredient in 
obtaining and maintaining political power. Understanding the 
relationship between reputation and power is key to understanding many 
political institutions. The presidential veto is one such institution 


in which the formal rules governing it are incapable of explaining its 
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role. When the Founders made provisions for an executive veto, they had 
no intention that its use or potential use would play an important role 
in policy making. in Federalist 73, Alexander Hamilton defends the 
"negative" as a last resort against legislative excesses rather than as 
instrument of executive power. This view is consistent with many of the 
one-shot analyses of the veto. However, clearly the veto is not simply 
a negative power, but a tool that has been used deftly by many 


presidents to secure favorable policies. Reputation building provides 


- one method by which the power of the veto has grown beyond its original 


intent. | 

The reputational model of the presidential veto can account for a 
far richer set of phenomena than previous static models of the veto. 
The model shows reputation can be very beneficial to the president as it 
enhances her bargaining position. The president can use reputation to 
positively influence legislation. These incentives create interesting 
dynamic phenomena such as the honeymoon effect which cannot be accounted 
for in static models. The reputational model also shows that the veto 
not only effects the content of legislation but the timing of 
legislative initiatives. 

Hopefully, this model can lay the ground work for future empirical 
and theoretical work oon the dynamics of executive-legislative 
relationships. Many of the predictions of this model are potentially 
testable. For example, one could test whether the president’s influence 
over Congressional voting wanes over time consistent with the honeymoon 
effect, as Sullivan (1991) has done in the case of LBJ. If this were 
done for a variety of presidents, the hypothesis that the honeymoon 


effect depended on divided government could be tested. 
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and 
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2nd 


The properties of d(-) will play no role in the analysis other than 
the single-peakedness implied by representing distance in X. 


* The case with outlier committees is a straight forward extension not 


pursued here for expositional clarity. 


“ For now the ordering of reversions is treated as exogenous. It may 


also be viewed as the outcome of some underlying agenda formation game. 
_ Section VI will discuss some aspects of endogenous agenda formation in 
the context of the reputational model. 


If the model were reinterpreted as the interaction of a single 


legislative agent with the president repeated over time (rather than N 
committees), w would serve the same role as discounting. 


‘ I also assume without any loss of generality that committees whose 


bills were accepted will not resubmit legislation in their jurisdiction. 
A committee will never have the incentive to do so because by the fact 
that a bill was accepted it must lie on the contract curve between the 
committee and the President. Thus, it is common knowledge that 
further changes are not possible. 


This logic could continue so that U e,) depends on cutpoints in 


period i+t2, i+3, etc. 


To reach the upper bound, every cutpoint in period i must be less 
than the lowest cutpoint in period i + 1 for all i, an unlikely 


occurrence. 


Using detailed data about Lyndon Johnson’s lobbying efforts, Sullivan 
(1991) finds that Johnson did not fade in influence as his term wore on. 


M 
If . * M, the game becomes a sequence one-shot interactions 


regardless of whether an omnibus strategy is used. 


Notes 


*° The utility of the omnibus bill can be increased by submitting 
an omnibus combination of b, and b, such that 

argmax v(b, ) + v(b,) 

b 


> 
subject to u,(b,) + u,b.) = u, (R,) + (R,) 


rather than an omnibus combination of b CR, ) and db (R,). Note this 


additional gain to the omnibus bill would not exist if the president had 


a line veto. 


Appendix 


Proof of Proposition 1: 


Since I am concerned only with sequential equilibria, the game can 
be solved backwards by considering the outcome of committee 2’s bill 
first. Since reputation building against committee 2 is of no value, 
each type t must accept any bill that it prefers to R.. Any bill in 


7 K_(R,) will be accepted by t with probability 1. If committee 2 knew tT 


with certainty, the committee’s optimal response would be to choose 


b_(R,) = argmax v(x) s.t. x 


Since |T| = 2, X can be partitioned into three sets, each with a certain 
probability of veto. If b, ~ K(R,), neither type vetoes and b is 
accepted with probability one. If b K (RK (R,), then M accepts but 
E does not. The total probability of veto is then p..- If b, z KR), 
then both types veto and the probability of veto is one. Thus, the 
committee’s best response must be its most preferred bill from one of 
these sets which implies that committee 2 chooses between b.(R,) and 


b t chooses b.(R,) if and only if 
I 
v(b_(R,)) > piv(R,) + (1 p,) v(b (R,)) 


and will choose bf) otherwise. 


Let solve 
(R.)) = + (1 - 
P, nu” 2 


so that 


v(b (R,)) v(b, (R,)) 


v(b (R,)) = v(R,) 
At beliefs p> committee 2 is indifferent between b CR) and d.(R,). If 
> the committee’s best response is b.(R,). Since 
> > 
v(b (R,)) (R,)) v(R,), 


it will be the case that p, € [0,1]. 

If (R,)) > (R,)), M is better off revealing her type to C 
~ before the beginning of the last period. Since E has no incentive to 
emulate M, s) = M and Ss, = E and the signals are believed by C so that 


/* O if o, M and p taf 6, E. Thus, C proposes b CR.) if 4, M 


I 
2 
and b_(R,) if E. If u,b (R,)) < (R,)), M would like to 


emulate E and the cheap talk would not be informative. 


Now consider the optimal bill by committee 1 and veto response 
function in the first period given the equilibrium behavior of committee 


2. There are two relevant cases: 


M 
CASE I: u, (b_(R,)) > u,(b (R,)) (i.e. s, M) 

M might have an incentive to pool with E in the first period in hopes 
of obtaining u, (b_(R,)) in period 2. By vetoing, the moderate receives 
u(R, ) in the first period and u(b (pe, .R,)) in the second period. From 

above, 2 (Pp, »R,)). By accepting K_(R, ) in period 
1, she receives uy (do, ) in period 1 and u,(b5(0,R,)) because Bayes’ rule 
implies that if b, é K.(R,), the posterior places O probability on the 


president being extreme. By above, b,(0,R,) = bd (R,). Thus, if 
+ (R,)) 2 (R, ) + u (R,)), 


she will have no incentive to veto, because the cost is certain to 


A- @ 


outweigh the benefit. 


Now define 


argmax v(x) 
x 


u(x) + uy (b )) = u, (RL) + 


Thus, b+) is the legislature’s most preferred bill that will not be 


vetoed by a moderate. 


Suppose however K CR, ) and 
) + u, (R,)) < u CR, ) + (R,)) 


In this case, M’s best response cannot be to accept with certainty. 
Suppose that in equilibrium M accepted bd. with certainty. Then a veto 
would be interpreted as proof that the president is E and the 
equilibrium bill in period 2 would be u, Cb (R,). Thus, since [A-1] 
holds, the moderate can gain by defecting to a veto and accepting wit 
probability 1 cannot be an equilibrium. 

Now suppose that the equilibrium called for M to veto with 
probability one, Bayes’ rule implies that oe * % M would never veto 

M* 


= M. So as well. i then 


b_(p,,R,) b.(R,) and vetoing with probability one is a best response. 


However, < and M vetoes with probability one, 
fR,) and M would like to defect to accepting. Since 
accepting with probability one and vetoing with probability one is not 
an equilibrium, M must choose a mixed strategy. In a mixed strategy, M 
must be be indifferent between vetoing and accepting. If C plays either 


b CR.) or b_(R,) with probability one in period 2, M will not be 


[A-1] 
A- 3 


indifferent between vetoing and accepting. Thus, C must play a mixed 
strategy in the period subsequent to observing a veto. Therefore, M 
chooses the probability of veto that makes C indifferent between b, (R,) 
and b.(R,). By Bayes’ rule this implies that M chooses the probability 


of veto, n that solves 


I 


I gs I 
+ (1-p.) (Mb 


This implies that 


1°; 


Note that n does not depend on b. which implies that all bills in 


4 


K (RK, (R, ) have the same total probability of veto equal to p,/ B,. 


Upon observing a veto, C will play a mixed strategy in period 2 that 
will make M indifferent between accepting db, and rejecting it. it is 
straight forward to show that the mixing probability between b.(R,) and 


bd (R,) is a function of d, and given by 


) - ) 


€(b,) = 
Given M’s optimal strategy, the policy space can be partitioned 
into sets which have different probabilities of veto. In this case, 


there are four sets: 


A I 
(1 p,) P, 
A I 
p, (1 p,) 
| 
] 
i 
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u(x) + u, ) < u ) + (R,)) and ¢ K(R,) 


and u,, (x) = u, (R, ) 


u(x) + uy (R,)) = u ) + (b.(R,)) and ¢ K,{R,) 
x 


x s.t. u, (x) < u 


Let ) = prob[x is vetoed]. Thus, 


Pr(A,) 


In equilibrium, committee 1 must choose only among those bills that 
maximize its current period utility on one of these sets. If not, the 
committee could defect to a more preferred bill without changing the 
probability of veto or the future utility. Of course, a bill from 4, 
will never be chosen because it will be vetoed with certainty and 
provides no information about the president’s type. The utility from 
each of the undominated bills are: 

A 


I 
ER, ) : (p,/ p,) (v(R, ) + w v(b (R,)) + 


I, A 
(1-p,/ p,) (v(b (R)) + w v(b (R,))) 


I 
b (R,,R,) (v(R, ) + wv(b (R,)) + 


(1-p') (v(b (R,,R,)) + v(b,(R,))) 


1 
2 
A 
3 
4 
= p, 
Pr(A.) =0 
3 
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v(b(R.)) + p, wv(R,) + (1-p,) wv(b,(R,)) if B, 


v(b (R,)) + v(b (R,)) otherwise 


Existence of equilibria is assured by the fact that there are a only 
finite number (in this case 3) of undominated bills from which committee 
1 may choose. The conditional nature of committee 1’s utility from 
submitting b.(R,) stems from the possibility that even if it submits 
~ b(R), the probability that the president is extreme may still be low 
enough that committee 2 will submit b (R,). 

Note that the utility of any of these undominated actions is 
non-increasing and linear in p,- Clearly, if P, = 0, committee 1’s best 
response is to submit b CR, ) and if P, = 1 the committee will submit 


b.(R,). By linearity in p> there will be exactly one critical value of 


p, at which the optimal bill changes since as p increases there must be 


) 


a switch to b_(R, ). Let p. be the lowest value for p, for which 


A(2) 


bd (R,) is not a best response and let p be the highest value of P 


for which wise d_(R, ) is not a best response. Clearly, p.” = aide If 


1 
the utility from the compromise bill is the optimal bill for any value 


of p.. there will be two distinct critical values as Dos . Thus, 


committee 1 submits 


b (R_) 
M1 


I A(1) 
A(t) A(2) 
< < 
b (R,,R,) if P, <P, 
I 
< 
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A third critical value occurs at p. = d j > p”. This critical 


value separates the supergame strategies of (b and 
(bo (Ri), b(R,)). The committee may arbitrarily randomize over 


indifferent bills at the critical values in period 2. 


CASE II: u(b.(R,)) <u(b(R,)) (i.e. s) = M) 
In this case reputation building in period 1 has no value because 
M would prefer the moderate bill to the ontitatis bill in period 2. Thus, 
- each presidential type must veto sincerely and C will use a cutpoint 
naan strategy just like the one for period 2. Therefore, 


A(1)_ A(2) _ - v(b_(R_)) 
: = 1 = M 1 E 1 


v(b (R,)) - v(R,) 
If i M, C’s best response is to choose bd ER,) which M will 
accept with probability 1 and E will veto. 
Now consider the cheap talk stage prior to period 1. The moderate 
will be better revealing herself and not emulating E if the utility of 
receiving the moderate bill in both periods exceeds the equilibrium 


utility if she emulates E or 
(b (b- R_)) 
u, (R, )) + (R,)) > uy R, + .R,)). 
If this inequality holds, st =M. If not, = E. 
All of the beliefs are pinned down by Bayes’ rule except p, when 
b e€K (R_) is vetoed, when a = M and = E, and when = 0 
= i i i 2 1 
= 
and db, € K (R,) is vetoed. In the first case, I assign beliefs that p, 
= 0. To see that this assignment is consistent, let M veto b, < K_(R,) 
with probability uw and let E veto this bill with probability ur. By 


Bayes’s rule, 
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I 2 


I 


As p > O,7 > 0. 


The consistency of P. = 0 when *, = M and st = E, and p, = 0 when 


P, = 0 and db, € KR) is vetoed can easily be established in a similar 


fashion. 


- Proof of Proposition 2: 


The proof will proceed via backward induction on the number of 
periods. Backward induction is justified since we are concerned only 
with sequential equilibria. 

Consider N = 1. From the Proposition 1, Proposition 2 holds 
trivially where a - The case N=2 also follows from 
Proposition 1 where 4, = 2 and K, = 3. 

Now assume that the proposition holds for a game of length N - 1. 
Since we will use this assumption to show that the proposition holds for 
a game of length N, index the first period of the N - 1 game as 2. Thus, 
we assuming that an equilibrium exists from period 2 through period N. 

Now I verify that the presidential strategies given by the 
proposition are best responses to the legislative strategies in period 

The extreme president has a dominant strategy to veto sincerely, 
because it cannot convince the legislature that it is more extreme. 
Given that I am only considering equilibria where C believes . * Hn, € 


has a dominant strategy to choose s* = E. Thus, its postulated 


a 
| 
) 
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strategies are best responses. 


Now consider M’s strategy. The highest utility that a moderate 


president can receive for vetoing in period 1 is 
+ 
u (R, ) max{U_(p)}. 
By accepting b, € K(R,), the moderate president receives 
) + U,(0). 


as this convinces C that the president is M. 


_ Therefore, the moderate will accept any bill d, such that 
ui (db, ) + U,(0) 2 u (R,) + max{U_(p)} 


with probability 1. 


Now, suppose that 


) + < u + max{U_(p)} 
2 2 


Then the moderate may have an incentive veto b,- As in Proposition 1 


+> 
* 


n = 1 may not be an equilibriun. So consider mixed strategy 
equilibria. Given that an equilibrium of the class described by 


Proposition 2 exists from period 2 onward, then U Ce) will be a step 


function of p, when . * p for all j such that U(p) = u if 
i i j 


A(}j) A(j-1) 


: Thus to construct a mixed strategy equilibrium, we 


seek to find j such that 


u(R)+u 2u(b)+U(0)2u(R)+u 
M1 jet M1 2 j 


A(j) = _ 
u, (R, ) + U,(e, +e) 2 u,b, ) + U,(0) > u(R,). + U,(e, e) 


for ¢ arbitrarily small. Since U,(0) = u, and 
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u,(b,) + U,(0) < u(R,) + max{u }, 


such a j is guaranteed to exist. The moderate president would like to 


use her veto to induce the legislature to randomize between b,”” and 


ia by choosing a probability of veto such that p, = i Applying 


Bayes’ rule and setting the posterior to a 


» the equilibrium 


probability that the moderate vetoes d, is 


The total probability of veto is p/ s After observing a veto, C 


must use a mixed strategy in order to make M indifferent between vetoing 


and accepting. It can be shown easily that the mixing probability 


( j+1) 


between and b, 


that makes M indifferent between accept b, and 


vetoing to raise the prior to 6.” 


A(j) 
u,(b, ) U,(0) u ) + 


A(j) 
U, +e) - 


€(b,) = 
- ¢) 


Thus, given each others strategies, a mixed strategy is the best 
response for C and M. 

However, the j that solves [A-2] need not be unique which opens the 
possibility of multiple mixed strategy equilibria all of which are 
cutpoint equilibria of the form of Proposition 2. Since only one 
equilibrium need be constructed to show existence, I will construct the 
mixed strategies around the largest index j that satisfies [A-2] such 


that p. = argmax UP). Thus, for each b, let j(b) be the largest j 


that satisfies [A-2] subject to p.” = argmax U,(p). 


n (M,b,R,p) = [A-3] 

ACH) _ ly 

240 


Denote 
w(x) = {j | j(b) = j for some b e€ X} 
Let J‘ = |¥(X)|. It must be true that J’ = K,. 
Now consider the legislative strategies given this construction of 
the mixed strategies. Given the presidential strategies, the set of 
possible bills can be partitioned into the following J’ + 3 sets where 


the moderate president chooses the same probability of veto: 


{b | j(b) = j and b K.(R,)} for all j € W(X) 


by, { b u, (b) U,(b (R,),0) > u(R, ) + max{U,(p)} and b K_(R,)} 


{ob | b € K (R_)} 


{b | u(R,) > u, (b) } 


Let pr(a) be the probability that a bill from 4 is vetoed. 


pr(a,) = j ¥(X) 


pr(d,,.,) 


Since pr(d, af = 1, all bills in ee will be dominated. Also any 
+ 


bill which is not an element of the 


argmax v(x) 
x € 4. 


for some j € ¥(X), j = J‘+ 1 or j = J’+ 2 is dominated because all bills 


in the same set not only have the same probability of veto but also 


a 
° | 

A- il 


reveal the same information. 


Thus, let 


argmax v(x) 
x € 4, 


{[A-2], the binding constraint on C for any set *, is 


_ 
u(x) = (R,) + U,(p, U,(0) 


argmax v(x) 


_ 
at. u, Cx) u, (R,) + e) U,(0) 


Statement [A-4] and the assumption that v(*) is single-peaked assures 


that a is indeed unique. Since j(b) is always the largest index that 


satisfies [A-2] such that = argmax Us (p), I claim that the 


following must be true: 


Vj”, j’ W(X), j” = j’ implies 


To verify [A-5], let jmax the largest index such that 


= argmax U,(p) which implies that = max{U,(p)} 


for arbitrarily small e since U,(e) is a constant function between 


and Thus, jmax = j(b) for b such that 


A(jJmax) < 
uy (R,) + U,(e, -e) (b) + U,(0) < ) + max{U,(p)}. 


Further, jjmax is the largest element ¥({X). Note that for any db, such 


that 


1 
Thus, 

)_ 

A= 


A(jmax) 
u, (R,) £6) u(b,) U, (0) > u, (R, ) + 


Thus, if U, (Bo e) < U, Bo e), then 
= j(b,) for no b,- Thus, j’ ¢ ¥(X) and the contradiction establishes 
that [A-5] holds. 
[A-5] and [A-4] together imply that v(B.?) is decreasing in 
j € W(X). 


The utility that the legislature gets from submitting a is then 


= pr(d, ){v(R, i 


(j) 


+ pra, w V,(0)]. 


Rearranging one obtains 


Dy 4 (0) 


* + wV,(0) - v(R,) - V, 


Thus, the utility from each bill is linear in p, and has intercept 

+ w V,(0). Since is decreasing in j, the intercept 
decreases in j. 

The following algorithm can be used to solve for the cutpoints. 

Since V(b.’ p') has the highest intercept, it is the optimal bill at 

So set Clearly, at p= CR, ) is the best 


response so 5 = p(R). 
1 


Now for all j > 1 solve for o?, defined by 


I 
1 
A= Ag 


Since V(b 67) is linear, p. is unique is it exists. If it does 


not exist, dominates 


Thus, a is the first value of P, at which ‘’ is exceeded in 


A(1) ~(m; ) 


and * 


expected utility. So set = 


All for j = 2 must have lower utility than or 


for all values of p, and will not be played in equilibrium. Therefore, 


. e” and can be solved by computing p,” for all j > m, where 


Again, let be the argmin of which defines and This 

process can be repeated over again n times until m = J’ +3 to 
n 

determine all of the cutpoints. Thus, J, =n. Let K, be the number of 


period 2 cutpoints that exceed " plus J. Since 


it will be true that < 2K, 
Given the beliefs of C, M chooses . when receiving b CR) in each 
period exceeds the equilibrium utility of the game if A = E which is 


precisely when 


N 
> 
j=1 
All of the beliefs are pinned down by Bayes’ rule accept Pp, when 
* * 
b e€K (R.) is vetoed, po when o = M and s" = E, p. when p = O and 
1 E 1 1 i 1 2 1 
* 
(R,) is vetoed. In the first case, I assign beliefs that p 0. 


To see that this assignment is consistent, let M veto db, € K_(R,) with 


1 
m = argmin 
1 
J 
4 2 
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probability w and let E veto this bill with probability mo By Bayes’s 


rule, 


As p > O,7 > 0. 

The consistency of Pp. = 0 when 4, = M and S| = E, and p, = 0 when 
p, = 0 and ~, & KER, ) is vetoed can easily be established in a similar 
fashion. 

Thus by induction, an equilibrium of the type described exists for 


the N period game. 


Proof of Proposition 3: 


(2) 
Let u, ) + u u,(b (R.)) + Then 


a 


(Oo) =u (b(R)) +u(b(R J) +U (0) 
i+1 MM MoM i+t 


u (R) +u 
M i M i+l 


From Proposition 2, this implies 


+ UB + = u(b(R)) +U (0) > u(R) + U (0) 


From Proposition 2 this implies that there exists an equilibrium 


where b is vetoed with probability Since proposing a 


bill that is vetoed with probability one is dominated, C will not play 


b ER, ) if > Thus, < Statement ii) follows directly 


i+1 


A(1) 


as the set beliefs for which the optimal proposal is b(R )-is (0,p, ). 


2 
pu 


in 
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I 
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Introduction 


Environmental policy and its implementation has become a promi- 
nent subject of academic study in the three decades since the 
first post-war upsurge of environmental concern was triggered by 
the publication of Rachel Carson's Silent Spring. The study of 
the area has demonstrated that environmental policy implementa- 
tion is not immune from the many pitfalls that lie between a 
government's statement of intention and its realisation of that 
intention (Weale 1992), and one comparatively recent and influen- 
tial commentator has said that the enormity of the problem 
‘remains so stunning, so implausible as not yet to have been 
widely assimilated' (Brandl 1988, p. 421). While the linkage 
between policy-making and policy implementation has become 
blurred in the academic literature with the recognition that 
administrators play an important part in shaping the final out- 
comes of policy, it is useful to maintain the distinction for a 
number of reasons. First, it expresses an important normative 
principle, that the goals of public policy should be formulated 
by public policy makers who are accountable to the electorate and 
that the means whereby these goals are achieved should be managed 
by administrators accountable to the policy makers. Second, that, 
in the UK at least, Government actions such as the development of 
Next Steps agencies are designed to reinforce this distinction 
between policy making and policy implementation. Third, it is 
only by maintaining an analytic distinction between the two that 
the congruence between policy goals and implementation mechanisms 
can be determined. While the distinction may have been blurred, 
that is not to say that it is irrelevant and maintaining it 
allows the researcher to draw important conclusions about the 
process of policy implementation. 


Following a conceptual discussion of the nature of the structures 
which are designed by governments to implement their policy 
goals, this paper examines the implementation of environmental 
policy in Scotland in general terms before going on to concen- 
trate on two recently adopted mechanisms with a view to evaluat- 
ing their effectiveness in achieving the aims set for them by 
Government. By effectiveness is meant the effectiveness of the 
relevant implementation structure in securing the ongoing partic- 
ipation of the organisations whose behaviour it has been decided 
it is necessary to modify so as to secure the Government's policy 
objectives. This is not the same as defining effectiveness in 
terms of the degree of match between the policy objectives and 
the policy outcomes, rather it differentiates between the goals 
of the policy and the goals of the implementation structure, a 
distinction which has not previously been made in the literature. 
An implementation structure can be effective without the Govern- 
ment's policy goals being achieved if it is successful in alter- 
ing the behaviour of its component organisations in the desired 
way. If this is not done, a policy cannot be implemented effec- 
tively. However, even if it is done, the policy may still not be 
implemented successfully because, for example, it might be based 
upon an incorrect causal theory. (Hogwood and Gunn 1984) Thus, it 
is argued that an effective implementation structure is a neces- 
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sary, but not sufficient, condition for successful implementation 
and that by ignoring this aspect of the implementation process, 
academic commentators have underplayed the importance of policy 
statements in structuring the outcomes of the process. 


In examining this issue in this particular geographical context, 
two purposes are fulfilled. The first is that a contribution is 
made to our understanding of the design and operation of imple- 
mentation structures. It is argued that implementation is more 
likely to be successful in meeting a government's objectives if 
a better fit can be made between the motivational principle upon 
which an implementational structure is based and the character of 
the organisations whose behaviour the structure is designed to 
influence. Previous writers on policy implementation have de- 
veloped models of the ‘perfect implementation process' (Hood 
1976; Hogwood and Gunn 1984), but these have not addressed the 
issue of the importance of matching motivations to participate in 
the implementation structure to the interests of targeted organi- 
sations. Neither have they addressed the issue of ensuring that 
it is possible for the organisations in question to satisfy these 
motivational imperatives within the conditions created by the 
operation of the functioning implementation structure in order to 
guarantee their continued participation. These issues constitute 
the central focus of this paper and the discussion will go some 
way towards addressing the concern identified by Palumbo and 
Calista that legislation 'is often not based on a sound programme 
theory that correctly identifies what design conditions will get 
the target groups to behave in the desired fashion because we do 
not have such theories.' (1990, p. 4) 


The second contribution made by this paper is that a move is made 
towards the rectification of the serious academic neglect of 
environmental policy and its implementation within a part of the 
UK which has its own distinctive political institutions ‘in the 
executive, legislative and judicial branches of government’. 
These are associated with 'a whole host of party organisations, 
pressure groups, and advisory bodies as satellites to the insti- 
tutional structure.' (Kellas 1989, p. 4) The distinctive politi- 
cal institutions derive from Scotland's possession of religious, 
legal, educational and media systems which are separate from 
those of the rest of the UK (Midwinter et al 1991, p. 9). Scot- 
land has its own, distinctive, policy process and deserves to be 
examined in its own right (Brand 1992). 


Implementation structures and motivation 


Government policy statements give details of two important opera- 
tional aspects of policy, goals and means to those goals. The 
policy goals are the desired state of affairs that the government 
wishes to see brought about and the means refers to the implemen- 
tation structure which the government wishes to establish and 
which it envisions will achieve the goals which it has set. As 
Heidenheimer et al suggest, governments are faced with choices 
regarding the types of mechanism which can be used in the imple- 
mentation process and they argue that, in some policy areas, 


‘governments distinguish themselves from one another more by 
their choice of implementation methods than by their choice of 
policy content.' (1990, pp. 16 and 334) 


The term ‘implementation structure' is used here to refer not to 
the analytic framework developed by Hjern and Porter (1981), but 
rather to the ensemble of government agencies and non-governmen- 
tal organisations whose behaviour they are intended to change so 
as to bring to fruition a particular governmental programme. (1) 
The implementation structure, then, refers to the means for 
bringing about behaviour which will lead to the achievement of 
the goals of public policy. As such, it must of necessity involve 
notions of direction and focused effort within a consciously 
designed inter-organisational unit. This will require both coor- 
dination and motivational mechanisms. The fact of conscious 
design does not, however, necessarily imply that organisations 
join such a unit voluntarily, nor does it imply that they will 
necessarily agree with the goals towards which the government 
wishes to direct behaviour. These are factors which the govern- 
ment must take into account when it designs its implementation 
structure. Over time, the complexity of these structures has 
increased, partly because, despite rhetoric to the contrary, 
governments are becoming involved in the management of social 
life to an increasing degree, and partly because research and 
experience have demonstrated that 'it is unlikely that adequate 
policy solutions can be formulated and implemented within the 
action space of a single, hierarchically integrated organisation- 
al unit.' (Hanf and O'Toole 1992, p. 166) The appeal of this type 
of implementation unit for governments is that the task of the 
policy maker is simply that of command and oversight. The draw- 
backs are that the outputs of the simple implementational unit 
frequently fail to match the intentions of those who handed it 
the task (Sabatier 1986; Palumbo and Calista 1990; Weale 1992) 
and that the establishment of such organisations within the 
government structure go against the prevailing orthodoxy that 
government should be reducing its direct role in society. The 
trend towards an increasing number of public programmes being 
‘carried out in multi-organisational settings' has long been 
evident (Hanf 1982), and this type of setting poses particular 
problems for government. 


Because the implementation structure envisioned by the government 
frequently contains non-governmental organisations, the govern- 
ment is faced with the problem of finding ways in which the 
participation of these bodies in the process of implementation 
can be engineered, and also of finding ways in which the activi- 
ties of these organisations can be coordinated. As Hanf and 
O'Toole say, the ‘extent to which governments will be able to 
influence the provision of goods and services, taking into ac- 
count the self-regulating powers of the systems concerned, will 
depend on achieving coordination and control among these dispa- 
rate actors.' (1992, p. 167) For this coordination and control to 
occur requires that the non-governmental actors be motivated to 
behave in the way in which the government desires and the imple- 
mentation structure outlined in the statements defining an area 
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of policy will have a motivational principle built into it which 
is predicated on the government's view of how best to motivate 
those bodies. (2) The principle will be given expression in a set 
of inducements which may be contained within the programmes of 
the governmental bodies charged with the task of enacting the 
implementation structure envisaged in the government's statements 
on particular policy areas or which may be endogenous to the 
structure. These inducements are intended to act as the principal 
motivation or trigger for non-governmental bodies to, first, 
become part of, and, second, continue to participate in an imple- 
mentation structure. The motivational principle is one of the 
factors to which Thrasher was referring when he said that what 
‘is needed if we are to improve the implementation process is 
some means of identifying those factors which cause these struc- 
tures to develop and maintain themselves.' (1983, p. 376) It is 
important because the successful operation of the implementation 
structure is crucially dependent on the validity of the assumed 
motivation and that there is a good 'fit' between the two. For a 
good fit to occur involves the satisfaction of two requirements. 
First, that the motivation built into the implementation struc- 
ture should match the motivational requirements of the non-gov- 
ernmental organisations whose behaviour the structure is designed 
to influence. Second, that once the implementation structure is 
operating, the conditions created by that structure should be 
such that these organisational motives continue to be satisfied. 


The issue of motivation and implementation structures has been 
discussed before. O'Toole and Mountjoy (1984), for example, have 
identified three bases which are available to governments and 
from which non-governmental bodies may be induced to participate 
in an implementation structure: ‘authority (cooperation deriving 
from a sense of duty), common interest (because each participant 
values the goal), and exchange (cooperation to receive in return 
something other than the achievement of the goal).' (p. 492) Hanf 
and O'Toole reiterate the typology and say that in ‘a typical 
situation, inducements to cooperate across organisational units 
are relatively limited' suggesting that the most useful is that 
of exchange. (1992, p. 172) This ascription of greater potential 
to 'mechanisms more symmetrical in nature' than authority as a 
motivational principle is also found in Lane (1987, p. 531) 


There are, however, problems with this tripartite typology, 
problems which centre on the category of exchange. Conflated 
within the category are motivations to cooperate in the imple- 
mentation process which derive from very different sources. The 
category also encapsulates all organisational decisions to par- 
ticipate in an implementation structure on the grounds of self- 
interest irrespective of the object of that self interest or the 
means by which it is to be pursued. Thus, exchange would include 
Situations where government decided to provide a service by 
buying it from the private sector, cases where a service was 
provided by an organisation as a means of achieving political 
influence, or cases where organisations undertook action because 
of a change in market conditions in the organisation's environ- 
ment. In the latter case, it would also fail to distinguish 


between changes brought about in the market as a result of a 
government's management of the economy and changes brought about 
because of changes in the wants and desires of customers, that 
is, it includes motivations derived from both interventionist 
and non-interventionist government strategies. As Barry said 
concerning economic methods of analysis, if the concept of self- 
interest is stretched sufficiently wide, almost any type of 
behaviour can be explained by it. If, however, this is done, both 
conceptual and explanatory clarity is lost. (Barry 1970) Addi- 
tionally, were this to be done in the current case, it would 
ignore the main fault-line by which both politics and the policy 
process are structured in the contemporary world and also pro- 
vides a less than complete means for understanding the mechanisms 
available to governments seeking to implement their policies. 
This is particularly problematic for those seeking to understand 
implementation, the processes which it involves and the reasons 
for failure in policy implementation. 


Motivational principles and implementation structures 


In the multi-organisational type of setting with which this paper 
is concerned, four types of motivational principle can be dis- 
cerned, each of which underpins a distinctive implementation 
structure. The first of these is legal rational authority. While 
logically there are a greater number of possible motivational 
principles which can be derived from Weber as sub-types of legit- 
imate authority - legal-rational, tradition and charisma - in 
contemporary societies only the former, legal rational authority, 
is sufficiently strong to produce the continuing commitment 
required of an implementation structure. Participation can also 
be engineered by reference to any goals which are held in common 
by the government and the non-governmental bodies whose behaviour 
it seeks to coordinate. Thirdly, self-interest leading to a 
process of exchange can afford the necessary motivation, but, 
because the conflation of both interventionist and non-interven- 
tionist sources into the one category ignores important differ- 
ences, two motivational principles based on self-interest, that 
produced by the government's fiscal manipulation of markets and 
that produced by unmodified market forces, require to be identi- 
fied. 


Each of these four motivational principles, legal-rational au- 
thority, goal consonance, self-interest generated by government 
intervention, and self interest generated by market forces is 
associated with a different type of implementation structure. 
These structures will differ along two dimensions, their dominant 
organisational characteristic, and the action required of the 
government in order to trigger the motivational principle and 
change the behaviour of the targeted groups. These aspects of the 
four types of structure are summarised in Figure 1. 


Given legal-rational authority as a motivational principle, the 
dominant organisational principle within an implementation struc- 
ture will be hierarchy and the action required of the government 
to support this structure will be legislation setting out prohi- 
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bitions and standards backed up by the threat of coercion should 
the behaviour of the non-governmental bodies not be modified. 
Governments will use this type of implementational structure 
where they want to ensure that a particular activity or type of 
behaviour does not occur at all or takes place within strictly 
defined and publicly acknowledged limits. Where the activity is 
to be regulated rather than prohibited, two types of limits are 
possible, those referring either to the outputs or content of the 
relevant activity or to the geographical boundaries within which 
the process may occur. 


Figure 1: Motivational principles and implementation structures 


Motivational Dominant Action required of 
principle organisational government 
characteristic 
of the implement- 
ational structure 


Legal-rational Hierarchy Legislation on 

authority standards backed 
by the threat of 
coercion 


Goal consonance Partnership Subsidy of approv- 
ed action and 
encouragement of 
cooperative 
activity 


Self-interest Punitive Imposition of 
generated by taxes and charges 
government on behaviour not 
intervention in in accord with the 
the market achievement of 
government's goals 


Self-interest Support Information on and 

generated by support for organ- 

market forces isations trying to 
respond to market 
forces 


Goal consonance as a motivating principle will produce an imple- 
mentation structure in which the dominant organising characteris- 
tic is partnership. This type of motivating principle will be 
used where non-governmental organisations exist which value the 
same goal as that pursued by government. It may well be that 
those organisations will already be acting in ways which promote 


the partial achievement of that goal, but the government may want 
to increase the level of activities so as to increase the level 
of provision of the good. The action required of the government 
in support of this structure is the encouragement of cooperation 
between organisations within the implementation structure and the 
development of linkages between those organisations. It may also 
be that the government will subsidise the activities of these 
organisations because this would act to reinforce and multiply 
behaviour which promoted its goals. However, because that beha- 
viour was also promoting the goals of the non-governmental organ- 
isations involved in the implementation structure, the government 
would not be required to fund the full cost of these activities. 


The third type of motivating principle, that of self interest 
generated by government intervention in the market, produces an 
implementation structure which is essentially punitive in nature. 
It will involve government in imposing taxes and charges on beha- 
viour which is not in line with policy and, thus, has the benefit 
for government that it can almost always be established through 
existing institutions. The implementation structure is potential- 
ly very broad, including, as it does, all organisations subject 
to the market forces manipulated by the government's interven- 
tion. Any of these organisations which do not behave in a way 
which is consistent with the government's policy goals will 
suffer financial consequences. Thus, they are encouraged to 
participate in the pursuit of government policy by the imposition 
of sanctions against undesired behaviour. This type of motivating 
principle will be used in cases where it is not considered vital- 
ly important that an activity or type of behaviour should be 
regulated in all its instances, but where it is considered de- 


Sirable that the activity in general should be minimised. (3) 


The fourth type of motivational principle is that of self-inter- 
est generated by market forces. This can be used by a government 
in a situation where it believes that market forces are such that 
they will steer the behaviour of commercial organisations in the 
desired direction and, therefore, does not believe it is neces- 
sary to try to change behaviour in a direct and methodical man- 
ner. This motivational principle produces the broadest type of 
implementation structure in that all those commercial organisa- 
tions affected by market forces are included within it. While at 
first sight it may appear that government has no role to play in 
this implementation structure, this is not, in fact, the case. 
Given that governments are extremely interested in questions 
associated with economic performance and that economies generally 
are becoming more open to international competition, governments 
have an interest in assisting businesses within their territory 
to maintain and increase their competitiveness within the chang- 
ing market conditions. This means that the dominant organisation- 
al characteristic of the implementation structure associated with 
this type of motivational principle is support. A government has 
the twin tasks of making organisations aware of the direction in 
which market forces are heading, and of providing and also en- 
couraging the provision of support to assist businesses to re- 
spond to these changes. 
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Government in Scotland 

Before examining the implementation of environmental policy in 
Scotland, it is necessary to say something about the particular 
governmental arrangements which apply to Scotland. One of the 
major features which differentiates the Scottish system of gov- 
ernment from that in England is that, unlike Whitehall where 
policy areas are distributed amongst departments based upon 
functional criteria, in Scotland, domestic policy is dealt with 
on a territorial basis through the agency of The Scottish Office. 
There are divisions within this Department (4), but The Scottish 
Office as a whole is the responsibility of one minister, the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, who sits in the UK Cabinet, and 
is comprised of five main departments In addition, Scotland also 
has a distinctive local government system and its own, Scottish- 
based governmental agencies which play a part in the implementa- 
tion process. , 


Environmental policy implementation structures in Scotland 


Examination of government statements regarding environmental 
policy in Scotland reveals that implementation structures of each 
of the four types that were outlined above can be identified 
(although in the case of that involving government intervention 
in the market, the structure is embryonic rather than fully 
developed). The archetype of the first of these, the hierarchi- 
cally organised implementation structure which depends upon a 
legal-rational motivational principle, is the regulatory system. 
In Scotland, there are two major environmental areas in which 
regulation dominates; the control of pollution and the land use 
planning system. The former of these has a long history, dating 
back to the establishment of an Alkali Inspectorate in 1863. It 
has been succeeded by HMIPI (Her Majesty's Industrial Pollution 
Inspectorate) which has responsibility for the control of radio- 
active wastes, and, jointly with the River Purification Boards 
(RPB), responsibility for the implementation of the system of 
Integrated Pollution Control (IPC) which was established by the 
Environmental Protection Act 1990. This responsibility extends to 
‘preventing or minimising pollution of any environmental medium, 
that is, water and land as well as air.' (Fletcher 1992) The 
Scottish local authorities are also involved in this implementa- 
tion structure through their responsibility for administering the 
licensing of less polluting processes under the same Act. 


In addition to governmental bodies, this implementation structure 
contains the organisations whose behaviour they are trying to 
modify. These non-governmental organisations are motivated to 
join and remain part of the implementation structure by legisla- 
tion which lays down prohibitions and standards, the breaking of 
which lays the organisation open to action through the criminal 
courts. (5) The agencies through which land use planning is regu- 
lated are the local authorities. As is the case with the regula- 
tion of pollution, they are able to motivate organisations to 
behave in the way desired by the Government through their posses- 
Sion of legal-rational authority granted to them through legisla- 
tion. (6) 


A second type of implementation structure is that which is based 
upon the motivation principle of self-interest which is generated 
by the government's intervention in the market. By manipulating 
the market, the Government imposes sanctions on organisations 
whose behaviour is not in accord with government intentions. The 
Government's White Paper on the environment (This Common Inheri- 
tance) identified this as a major alternative to regulation as a 
way of controlling pollution because it ‘offers the prospect of a 
more efficient and flexible response'. (HMSO 1990, p. 14) A 
number of governmental actors are involved in this implementation 
structure. At the UK level, the Treasury formally establishes 
national taxation levels and the Customs and Excise is responsi- 
ble for collecting tax on other than personal income. These 
agencies are responsible for putting into practice the differen- 
tial duties on leaded and unleaded petrol and also for the newly 
announced tax on energy. In addition, the Scottish regulatory 
agencies (HMIPI, RPBs and local authorities) levy charges for 
granting licences to polluters which reflect the cost of adminis- 
tering the scheme. These sanctions on environmental pollution are 
designed to change behaviour by penalising undesired behaviour, 
however, despite the enthusiasm displayed in the White Paper for 
this type of implementation structure (the 'polluter pays' 
principle is heralded as ‘an important means of influencing 
potential polluters' (p. 13) and the first annex is dedicated to 
it (pp. 271-278)), the Government has been slow to develop it in 
a systematic manner. 


Having looked briefly at two of the implementation structures 
developed to put into effect the Government's policy on the 
environment, the one well established and the other in an early 


stage of development, the discussion now moves on to examine in 
more detail two implementation structures which, while not as 
well established as that based on the legal-rational motivational 
principle, are more firmly established than that based on govern- 
ment intervention in the market. These are the structure based on 
goal consonance which is intended to shape the behaviour of 
voluntary organisations and that based on self-interest generated 
by market forces which is intended to shape the behaviour of 
business organisations. 


Implementation and the voluntary environmental sector 


The Government identifies the voluntary environmental sector (the 
Government's collective term for voluntary environmental organi- 
sations) as an important agent for the implementation of policy. 
The definition of a voluntary organisation is wide, encompassing 
bodies which do 'not depend for (their) existence on statute, 
which determine (their) own aims and objectives, and whose pri- 
mary function is not the generation of profit' (Home Office 1990, 
p. 2). The Scottish voluntary environmental sector is large and, 
in common with the situation throughout the industrialised world, 
has grown considerably over the last two decades (Robinson 1992). 
It includes groups which have a broad environmental remit over 
the whole country (e.g. Friends of the Earth (Scotland)), those 
which are the national chapters of international organisations 


(e.g. Worldwide Fund for Nature (WWF)), and those which have a 
very specific concern within one geographical area (e.g. Speyside 
Bat Group). 


The Government states in This Common Inheritance that 'Scotland 
is fortunate in the skill and commitment of its voluntary envi- 
ronmental sector ...(and ) the Government would like to see the 
further development of this effort.' (HMSO 1990, pp. 249-250) 
This refers to activities which support the policy objectives 
laid out in the White Paper, particularly those which come under 
the heading of ‘conservation and countryside', but including any 
which contribute to the achievement of sustainable development. 
This is reinforced in the consultation document on rural develop- 
ment published by The Scottish Office in 1992. (Scottish Office 
1992a) and in the latest Government publication on the subject of 
sustainable development (Department of the Environment 1993). The 
appeal to the Government of involving the voluntary environmental 
sector in the implementation of policy is based on two factors. 
First, the voluntary sector can bring to the implementation 
process additional resources, resources which do not have to be 
found out of the public purse. Second, its involvement enhances 
the democratic process by encouraging ‘active citizenship' 
through volunteering and by involving ‘voluntary environmental 
bodies in the evolution of environmental policy' (HMSO 1990, p. 
34). 


Table 1: Number of organisations funded through SGEP 


Year Core Funded Project funded 
Organisations Organisations 


1987/88 n/a 
1988/89 n/a 
1989/90 n/a 
1990/91 1 
1991/92 11 
1992/93 12 


(Source: McCulloch and Moxen 1993) 


In addition to articulating a set of policy objectives regarding 
the voluntary environmental sector, the Government has also 
designed an implementation structure for directing its behaviour. 
This structure is based on goal consonance as a motivational 
principle and the dominant organisational characteristic of this 
structure is partnership. Its operation involves the Government 
in the subsidy of activities which pursue its goals and in the 
establishment and subsidy of mechanisms which can coordinate the 
activities of often widely disparate groups. To do this, SOEnvD 
has established two separate administrative mechanisms which have 
been designed specifically to steer the implementation structure. 
They are the Special Grants (Environmental) Programme (SGEP) and 
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UK 2000 (Scotland) (referred to henceforth simply as UK2000). The 
former of these, SGEP, is a programme administered from within 
the Department with the aim of assisting with 'the central admin- 
istrative costs of voluntary environmental bodies to enable them 
to increase their effectiveness in practical environmental work.' 
There is also a small project fund to contribute to specific 
activities which 'further Government environmental policy' 
(Scottish Office 1992b, p. 73) The number of organisations funded 
each year through SGEP is shown in Table 1. However, the total 
number funded has been 49 due to the fact that many have received 
funding on a continuing basis. 


UK2000, on the other hand, has been established as a free- 
standing company which receives core administrative funding 
through SOEnvD and is described by the Government as ‘a partner- 
ship between Government, commercial and voluntary organisations 
which aims to improve the environment through high quality 
projects using volunteers and Employment Training Programme 
participants.' (Scottish Office 1992b, p. 72) The organisation 
comprises a Central Unit which is funded entirely by donations 
and secondees from industry, the Government's core funding being 
used to employ Development Officers within the four agent partner 
voluntary environmental organisations through whom the vast bulk 
of the environmental improvement programme is delivered. These 
four agent partners are Community Service Volunteers (CSV), 
Scottish Conservation Projects Trust (SCPT), Scottish Wildlife 
Trust (SWT) and Sustainable Transport (SUSTRANS). In addition, a 
number of very small grants are given directly from the Central 
Unit to local community groups undertaking environmental improve- 
ment work. 


Table 2: Funding agencies contributing to the programmes and 
projects supported by SGEP, 1990-93 


Type of funding Number of projects 
agency contributing to 


Local authorities 30 


Charities, trusts and 
other voluntary bodies 


Private sector 
Statutory Bodies 
Enterprise network 
Other (includes tourist 


boards and other Scottish 
Office sources) 


(Source: McCulloch and Moxen 1993) 
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Figure 2: The Scottish Office Voluntary Environmental Sector 
Implementation Structure 
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This implementation structure is shown in Figure 2 and comprises 
a department within The Scottish Office (SOEnvD), an internal 
programme of grants (SGEP), an independently constituted coordi- 
nating body (UK2000) and a number of voluntary organisations 
which operate in the area of environmental improvement. In addi- 
tion, a number of other organisations, both public and private, 
are involved in the implementation structure through its opera- 
tion. As Tables 2 and 3 show, both SGEP and UK2000 introduce 
other organisations in this particular implementation structure. 
These include government bodies such as the local authorities, 
the two heritage agencies established by statute (Scottish Natu- 
ral Heritage (SNH) and Historic Scotland), and the enterprise 
network. (7) They also bring into the structure private sector 
organisations such as business organisations, charities and other 
voluntary bodies. 


Table 3: Sources of financial support for UK2000 projects in 
1991-92 


Sector Amount of support 


Enterprise Network £521,927 
Business Sector £415,030 


SOEnvD 'Core' Funding £290,331 
Local Authority £107,983 


Other Government Funding £ 67,150 


(Source: UK2000 1992) 


Voluntary organisations are motivated to join the implementation 
structure because The Scottish Office chooses to subsidise activ- 
ities undertaken by those groups in pursuit of environmental 
goals which match those of the government, that is, where there 
is consonance of goals. This subsidy is paid so that more beha- 
viour is directed towards those common goals than would otherwise 
be the case, and SOEnvD sees itself as working in partnership 
with the voluntary organisations to pursue these goals. The 
conditions imposed by SOEnvD on its funding ensure that resources 
additional to those which it provides are brought into play 
(UK2000 is set a leverage ratio target of 1:6 regarding govern- 
ment funding and SGEP will not award more than 50 per cent of the 
cost of a project or programme and the figure is usually consid- 
erably lower). By this means, the Department uses the two schemes 
to enlarge the implementation structure. Other motivations in 
addition to goal consonance may come into play at this point 
because a voluntary organisation may obtain money from a business 
organisation in exchange for publicity or a local enterprise 
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company may provide funding for individuals to undertake environ- 
mental training primarily because it is training rather then 
because environmental improvement is the outcome of that train- 
ing. However, the fact that this is organised by the voluntary 
groups themselves means that the coordination of the structure is 
relatively inexpensive to the Government in terms of both finance 
and Scottish Office staff time. 


The promotion of cooperation is not limited to activities direct- 
ly related to environmental improvement, but is also undertaken 
through some of the bodies which are funded through SGEP. A 
proportion of the programme's funds are used to support organisa- 
tions which coordinate the activities of environmental organisa- 
tions. (Two of the four categories under which funding can be 
awarded are concerned with this and they account for approximate- 
ly 25 per cent of the total funding awarded each year.) In doing 
this, SOEnvD seeks to promote coordinated activity and the shar- 
ing of resources between these bodies and also to facilitate the 
communication which is necessary to these ends. The Department 
also uses its oversight of another member of the implementation 
structure to encourage the process, stating that it 'will look to 
Scottish Natural Heritage to work in partnership with local 
groups.' (HMSO 1990, p. 250) 


A recent analysis of the two programmes demonstrated that they 
are largely successful in meeting the objectives set for them by 
the SOEnvD. It concluded that they 'produce practical environmen- 
tal improvements at a relatively low cost...They have led to the 
development of partnerships between the various actors in the 
implementation process...and the groups which receive funding are 
both more active in trying to influence the policy process and 
have a stronger sense of efficacy than those not in receipt of 
support.' (McCulloch and Moxen 1993, pp. 22-23) The motivational 
principle upon which the implementation structure is built is 
that of the consonance of goals, and organisations are induced to 
join the structure by the subsidy provided by the Government 
which enables them to undertake more activity which is in line 
with the Government's environmental policy objectives than would 
otherwise be the case. Partnership, the dominant organisational 
characteristic, is built into the structure and its operations, 
as is additional recruitment to the structure. This recruitment 
is generated without the necessity for additional government 
action or spending. Further, cooperation and communication, 
necessary requirements for a partnership to operate, are built 
into the outcomes of one of the programmes. 


Implementation and the business community 


Turning now to the business community, governments have tradi- 
tionally relied upon regulation to control its activities, al- 
though recently the UK Government has invoked the idea of market- 
based mechanisms as a means of improving their environmental 
performance and bringing it into line with the Government's 
policy objectives. However, as was noted earlier in this paper, 
the Government has not yet developed fully an implementation 
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structure based upon the motivational principle of self-interest 
generated by its intervention in the market. It has taken some- 
what further the development of a different implementation struc- 
ture which is based upon the motivational principle of self- 
interest, but this time self-interest generated by the operation 
of the market. This implementation structure involves the Govern- 
ment in supporting businesses by encouraging and enabling them to 
respond positively to perceived changes in customers' wants, 
changes which will lead to a greater demand for goods which are 
themselves environmentally benign and which are produced in as 
environmentally benign as way as is possible. This competitive 
Situation can be termed the 'green market'. 


The Government's objectives regarding business are clear. Having 
recognised that business activities were responsible for a large 
proportion of the damage being done to the environment (Thatcher 
1988; 1989), the Government indicated that, in large part, it was 
looking to the same organisations to rectify the problems. This 
was made clear in a major speech made by the Secretary of State 
for the Environment in 1991. 


It is on the relationship between Government, business and the 
environment that most depends - environmentally and economi- 
cally. Scientists will help us identify the goals for sustain 
able development and the environmental parameters within which 
it can take place. Environmental bodies and the media will 
mobilise public support. Teachers, accountants, lawyers and 
many others will help design the tools and provide the trained 
people to use them. But the central task of delivering sus- 
tainable development, and thus of solving environmental prob- 
lems, will fall to business.' (Heseltine 199la, p. 6) 


The policy goal is clear, that business organisations should 
improve their environmental performance. 


The implementation structure which has been built to achieve this 
goal consists of support mechanisms which will assist organisa- 
tions to respond to green market pressures. Thus, the motivation- 
al principle upon which the structure is based is that of self- 
interest which is generated by this market. The delivery of 
environmental improvement and sustainable development through the 
work of business organisations in finding solutions to environ- 
mental problems is seen by the Government as being ‘a direct 
response to pressures in the marketplace from consumers and 
investors.' Thus, 'if enough consumers want them, the market will 
provide cleaner products, even if they may cost slightly more.' 
(HMSO 1990, pp. 234 and 222) 


The Government's role in this is two-fold. First, to make busi- 
ness organisations aware that they are now operating in a green 
market and an example of this can be seen in an address by Mi- 
chael Heseltine to the Annual Conference of the Confederation of 
British Industry (CBI) in 1991. He told the gathered industrial- 
ists that ‘you can only compete and win if you reach out for 
higher environmental standard than your competitors...that is 


what - more and more - the market is demanding. The market set by 
our own advanced legislation; the market set by European Communi- 
ty legislation; above all, the market set by the consumer - 
increasingly the green consumer.' (Heseltine 1991ic, p. 2) The 
importance of this aspect was emphasised in the Government's 
response to the Advisory Committee on Business and the Environ- 
ment's first report which included the commitment to ‘continue 
the programme of promulgating to industry the benefits of posi- 
tive environmental management. The Government is particularly 
concerned about means of getting the message to small and medium 
enterprises.' (Advisory Committee of Business and the Environment 
1991, p. 14) The second role to be played by the Government is 
for it to provide support so that these organisations can survive 
and prosper in these new market conditions by meeting their 
customers' wants and thus deliver environmental improvement in 
the most cost-effective manner. It is to meet this supporting 
role that the implementation structure has been designed. 


The implementation structure based on the green market involves a 
number of organisations, both public and private, many of which 
are involved both in ‘talking up' the green market and also in 
providing support to businesses operating within it. The UK 
Departments of the Environment and Trade and Industry, the Scot- 
tish Office Industry Department, the Scottish Enterprise network 
and the private sector employers' organisation the CBI are all 
involved in the 'awareness-raising' part of the programme. Minis- 
ters frequently use occasions when they have been invited to 
speak to representatives of industry to talk about the green 
market. (See, for example, Heseltine 199la, 1991b, 1991c, 1992a 
(all while Secretary of State for the Environment; 1992b (while 
President of the Board of Trade). Information packages are pub- 
lished by both Departments which emphasise the importance of 
responding to the green consumer (8) and, within Scotland, Scot- 
tish Enterprise organised a series of 'roadshow seminars...de- 
Signed to impress upon industry the need to respond positively to 
environmental issues' (HMSO 1991, p. 177). Highlands and Islands 
Enterprise is active in similar ways and publicising the green 
market is an ongoing part of the activities of the entire net- 
work. The CBI is involved in this aspect of the implementation 
structure through its production of Environment Newsletter and 
other related publications and also its sponsorship of seminars 
on various aspects of the topic. 


However, even if business are made aware of the existence of the 
green market, it is still necessary for them to adapt to its 
demands. This is recognised in the recent consultation paper on 
sustainable development when the Government says that 'the intro- 
duction of new, clean technology can be a disincentive...(It can 
be) difficult to get individual firms to clean up their opera- 
tions due, for example, to lack of awareness or to inadequate 
management and capital resources.' (Department of the Environment 
1993, p. 30) To support businesses through these difficulties, 
the Government operates a number of programmes. The Department of 
Trade and Industry, for example, offers information on energy 
conservation and waste minimisation and operates financial as- 
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sistance schemes to help firms to upgrade their technologies in 
these areas. It also runs information services in a number of 
areas including a freephone technical advice service and three 
research grant programmes, a development grants scheme addressing 
clean technology transfer, and support to encourage collaboration 
across European boundaries. At the Scottish level, the enterprise 
network offers small and medium sized firms grants to enable them 
to introduce the environmental management systems believed to be 
essential to the operation of a green market. The CBI is involved 
in this aspect of support and has recently set up an ‘Environment 
Business Forum' within Scotland. Firms which join the Forum 
commit themselves to ‘aspire to the ideal of the Forum' (CBI 
1992a) (9). 


The Government has also developed an environmental management 
standard (BS7750) to which organisations can aspire by upgrading 
their management systems to incorporate environmental criteria 
and accounting systems within them. This standard is one of a 
range of voluntary schemes which includes the 'EC's eco-labelling 
and Eco-management and Audit...(which) will work with market 
pressures and reward companies who perform well.' (Department of 
the Environment 1993, p. 30) The purpose of these schemes is to 
provide customers within the green market with the information 
necessary for them to take informed purchasing decisions. (These 
customers include both individuals and also, and much more impor- 
tantly for the operation of a green market, a firm's corporate or 
trading partners.) 


The implementation structure is subject to a degree of coordina- 
tion, although this is fairly limited in scope. At the UK level, 


an Advisory Committee on Business and the Environment has been 
established jointly by, and reporting to, the Departments of the 
Environment and Trade and Industry. This is comprised of senior 
members of the British business community and has, as two of its 
terms of reference, 'to provide for a strategic level dialogue 
between Government and business on environmental issues' and ‘in 
liaison with other appropriate organisations, to help mobilise 
the business community in demonstrating good environmental prac- 
tice and management' (Advisory Committee on Business and the 
Environment 1991, p. 2) The Scottish Enterprise network is anoth- 
er means whereby coordination in this area can take place involv- 
ing, as it does, representatives of both the private and the 
public sector. However, given that the Government believes that 
environmental improvement is being driven by market forces, 
coordination of the entire implementation structure is not neces- 
sary. Rather, what is required to support the operation of the 
green market is a series of piecemeal or pragmatic responses as 
and when they become necessary. 


As has been noted, to be effective, an implementation structure 
must include a motivational principle which, first, triggers the 
active membership of the relevant organisations and, second, 
ensures their ongoing membership within it. This means that their 
behaviour must be modified in an ongoing fashion so that it is 
supportive of the Government's policy objectives. It is on these 
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grounds that this implementation structure fails. While there is 
a good 'fit' between the motivational principle embodied within 
the structure and the logic of the green market, severe doubts 
exist as to whether the conditions necessary to the operation of 
a green market are in place. 


In a recent paper, Moxen and McCulloch (1992) have examined the 
evidence for the operation of a green market in the Grampian 
Region of Scotland. Because of the difficulty in getting accurate 
evidence of the behaviour of corporate customers, a difficulty 
which stems from both business confidentiality and also the ‘halo 
effect', businesses were asked about their corporate plans. It 
became clear from these enquiries that environmental factors were 
less important to businesses in their forward planning than were 
the traditional business concerns of product quality, marketing 
and lower production costs. Additionally, three quarters of the 
firms surveyed said that their corporate customers had little 
interest in either their environmental standards or in the envi- 
ronmental impact of their process and products, and many believed 
that it would be impossible to pass on to those customers the 
additional costs involved in improved environmental performance. 
As one director of an engineering firm said in interview earlier 
this year, 'the bottom line is profit. If our customers want it 
(improved environmental performance), they can have it.' The 
implication is that business would improve its environmental 
performance if the customer demand was there. The evidence sug- 
gests that it is not. 


Conclusion 


In the introduction to this paper, it was stated that it was 
important to maintain the distinction between the ends of govern- 
ment (the policy objectives) and the means adopted by governments 
to achieve these ends (the implementation structure). It was 
suggested that this distinction is necessary for the examination 
of the effectiveness of implementation structures because an 
implementation structure can be effective without necessarily 
producing the required policy outcomes. This is because, at one 
and the same time, the goal of the implementation structure (to 
influence the behaviour of targeted organisations) can be 
achieved but the policy itself can fail because of other endoge- 
nous or exogenous factors. As was said before, the design of an 
effective implementation structure is a necessary, but not suffi- 
cient condition of successful implementation. 


An implementation structure involves government bodies and the 
non-governmental organisations whose behaviour they intend to 
influence. Essentially the implementation structure is the gov- 
ernment's attempt to address the problem of how to engineer 
participation in its programme. The structure which is designed 
to address this problem will be based upon a motivational princi- 
ple and for it to be effective requires that there should be a 
good 'fit' between that motivational principle and the character 
of the non-governmental organisations. However, the effectiveness 
of the structure also depends upon a second factor, its ability 
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to continue to meet the expectations of the organisations whose 
participation has been engineered, that is, the implementational 
structure must operate in such a way as to satisfy the motiva- 
tional imperatives that initially brought about participation. 


A second, associated, problem facing governments is that of how 
to coordinate the activities of the target groups. This is impor- 
tant because of the increasing tendency for implementation struc- 
tures to be complex and multi-organisational, incorporating both 
public and private bodies. Without some form of coordinating 
mechanism, the behaviour of the private organisations which are 
the target of the implementation structure cannot be directed in 
the desired way and, should this be the case, the outcomes of the 
implementation process are unlikely to be those desired by the 
government. 


In the foregoing discussion of the implementation of environmen- 
tal policy in Scotland, two implementation structures have been 
examined in some detail. The one (for steering the behaviour of 
the voluntary environmental sector based on a motivational prin- 
ciple of goal consonance) is largely successful in terms of its 
ability to, first, engineer participation, second, secure partic- 
ipation on an ongoing basis, and, third, coordinate the activi- 
ties of the groups within the structure. The other (for improving 
the environmental performance of business organisations based 
upon the motivational principle of self-interest driven by the 
market) is largely unsuccessful in all three ways. Traditional 
approaches to the study of implementation would seek to explain 
these differences in terms of bureaucratic self-interest (Downs 
1967), decision-points and clearances (Pressman and Wildavsky 
1973), advocacy coalitions (Sabatier and Pelkley (1987), changes 
in the environment within which the implementation structure 
operates (Hood 1976; Sabatier and Mazmanian 1979) or inadequacies 
in the causal theory underpinning the programme (Mazmanian and 
Sabatier 1983; Sabatier 1986). The more recent of these, those 
associated with the bottom-up approach, are the ones which have 
tended to blur the distinction between the ends and means of 
policy and to downplay the importance of the formal policy state- 
ments of government. This paper, however, has tried to show that 
these statements do have an important part to play and that they 
can be used to explain the operation of the implementation proc- 
ess. 


In the two cases which have been examined above, implementation 
structures were designed which took account of the motivations of 
the targeted organisations. However, while, in the case of the 
voluntary environmental sector, the structure was effective, in 
the case of the green market, the assumed motivational principle 
was not the correct one to engineer participation, that is, the 
structure could not motivate sufficient numbers of the intended 
participant organisations to behave in the desired way. It failed 
here because there was an insufficiently strong green market in 
place which the governmental organisations within the implementa- 
tion structure could support. Having failed in this initial task, 
the structure is bound to fail in ensuring ongoing participation. 
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Similarly, while the voluntary environmental sector implementa- 
tion structure was successful in terms of coordination, the green 
market structure was unsuccessful in this task because the exoge- 
nous driving force upon which the government was depending was 
not, in fact, in place. The latter structure is an example of an 
implementation structure which failed to fit with the motivation- 
al realities of the situation in which it was designed to oper- 
ate. The message for governments is that implementation struc- 
tures can be designed successfully, but that crucial to success 
in this area are correct identification of the motivational 
principle upon which the structure is to be based and a good fit 
between that principle, the motivational imperatives of the 
target organisations and the objective conditions within which 
the structure is to operate. 


1. While implementation structures can be and are developed to 
influence the behaviour of individuals in their roles as citizens 
rather than as actors within organisations, this paper is limited 
to implementation structures designed to influence the behaviour 
of organisations. However, the discussion which follows is of 
relevance to the case of individual citizens and it is our inten- 
tion to consider these aspects of implementation in a separate 
paper. 


2. It must be emphasised that the current discussion is concerned 
with the incorporation of non-governmental organisations into the 
implementation structure and the ongoing coordination of those 
aspects of their behaviour relevant to the achievement of the 
government's policy goals. In the case of a state in which sover- 
eignty is undivided, the cooperation of intra-governmental 
organisations can be assumed (at least in the long run) because 
of the legal-rational authority which regulates both central- 
local relations and also those relationships within bureaucratic 
settings (Sharpe 1985).) 


3. There is another type of market intervention where a govern- 
ment decides to pay actors not to undertake types of activity and 
this motivational principle produces an implementation structure 
in which incentive is the dominant organisational characteristic. 
However, the number of cases in which this is used to modify the 
behaviour of organisations is small. It is likely to remain so 
given the logic of a situation in which organisations are reward- 
ed for not doing something and the potentially immense cost to 
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the public purse of such a course of action. This is why govern- 
ments try to move from a situation where they gain authority by 
inducement to one in which legitimate authority is the force 
promoting obedience (Wrong 1979).) 


4. Agriculture and Fisheries [SOAFD], Industry [SOID], Environ- 
ment [SOEnvD], Home and Health [SOHHD], and Education [SOED]) and 
a number of associated department one of which, the Forestry 
Commission, is active in the environmental field. 


5. Among the relevant legislation are The Alkali and Works Regu- 
lations Act 1906, the Local Government (Scotland) Acts of 1947 
and 1973, the Rivers (Prevention of Pollution Acts of 1951 and 
1965, the Radioactive Substances Act 1960, the Control of Pollu- 
tion Act 1970, the Health and Safety at Work Etc Act 1974, the 
Water Act 1989, the Environmental Protection Act 1990 and the 
Natural Heritage (Scotland) Act 1991. (Lyall 1992, Scottish 
Office 1992c) 


6. The principle piece of legislation in this area is the Town 
and Country Planning (Scotland) Act 1972, although the provisions 
for the enforcement of planning control were substantially en- 
hanced by the Planning and Compensation Act 1991. (Rowan-Robinson 
1992) 


7. The enterprise network consists of a Scottish-wide network of 
Local Enterprise Companies which are private sector-led and which 
operate under contract to two national level bodies, Scottish 
Enterprise (SE) and Highlands and Islands Enterprise (HIE). SE 
and HIE are the Government's lead agencies for 'the development 
and implementation of economic development, training and environ- 
mental renewal projects' in, respectively, lowland Scotland and 
the Highlands and Islands area. (Scottish Office 1992b) Within 
The Scottish Office, responsibility for the enterprise network 
lies with SOID. There is one major difference between SE and HIE 
which is that HIE has retained a responsibility for stimulating 
the social development of the Highlands and Islands, a conse- 
quence of the extremely rural nature of the area and the histori- 
cal trend of depopulation.) 


8. For example, the Department of the Environment's 'Environment 
in Trust' and Trade and Industry's 'The Environment: A Challenge 
for Business' 


9. These ideals are to: '(1) designate a board level director 
with responsibility for the environment, (2) publish a corporate 
environmental policy statement, (3) set clear targets and publish 
objectives for achieving the policy, (4) measure current perform- 
ance against targets, (5) implement improvement plans, (6) commu- 
nicate company environmental policy and objectives to employees, 
seek their contribution to improvement and provide appropriate 
training, (7) report publicly on progress in achieving the objec- 
tives, and (8) establish partnerships where appropriate to extend 
and promote the objectives of the Forum, particularly with small- 
er companies.' 
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Do racial issues make a difference in contemporary presidential 
contests? The matter is by no means settled. Evidence that they do 
comes from Carmines and Stimson (1989), who argue that the racial issue 
dimension had become, by the 1970s, the underpinning of partisan 
alignment. Huckfeldt and Kohfeld (1989) maintain that racial divisions 
have emerged as dominant over class divisions, with lower class whites 
responding to the racial composition of the Democratic party in their 
states by favoring Republican presidential candidates. In a more 
popular account of contemporary politics, Edsall and Edsall (1991) 
identify racial issues as a vital link in the chain reaction that led 
to a string of Republican presidential victories. 

On the other side of the question, Wolfinger and Arseneau (1978) 
write that racial issues--for voters in the South--demonstrated a clear 
effect in the Johnson-Goldwater election, but had faded into 
insignificance for the voting decision by the 1970s, by which time 
social welfare and defense issues formed the basis of voters' 
presidential choices. Abramowitz (1992), in an avowed test of the idea 
that a process of issue evolution led to a central place for racial 
issues in party organization, reports that racial issues have no 
discernable influence on voting or partisan identification or on the 
transmission of partisan identification across generations. Nor do 
racial issues seem to be high on the list of concerns for voters. In 
1964 almost seventeen percent of voters listed a racial issue as the 
most important national problem. Since that time racial issues have 
received fewer and fewer mentions, and were called most important by 
less than one percent of voters in the 1980, 1984, and 1988 elections. 

To begin the examination of racial effects on presidential voting 
I consider context effects. That whites in the past have occasionally 
shown differences in their political behavior in a way conditioned by 
the racial composition of their locales has been reasonably well 
demonstrated (Key, 1949; Matthews and Prothro, 1966; Bartley and 
Graham, 1975; Wright, 1976, 1977; and Huckfeldt and Kohfeld, 1989). 
Most of these studies examined effects of racial context on white 
voters in the South; most of this paper will deal with the country as a 
whole before turning to a discussion of regional differences. This is 
not to assert that the South has lost its political distinctiveness 
(but see Prysby, 1989), although this probably has declined in recent 
years. By 1980 almost a third of all white voting age southerners were 
migrants from other regions and forty percent of the remaining voting 
age whites could be counted in the "post-Voting Rights" generation 
(Black and Black, 1987:21)--two segments of the southern electorate 
that have continued to increase in size. Further, examining either the 
South or the remainder of the country separately removes a substantial 
portion of the variation in racial context. 

In each of the context-related studies the basic assumption is 
that the salience of different politically relevant matters responds to 
context, so that, for example, racial issues are more likely to 
influence political decision of whites in areas where whites live next 
to or among substantial minority populations (see Books and Prysby, 
1988, for a review). Of course, before an issue or topic can exert a 
context-enhanced influence on politics it must be politicized, as race 
was with the Dixiecrats' bolt from the Democratic party in 1948, with 


Johnson, Goldwater, and civil rights in 1964, or with the Wallace 
candidacy in 1968. So perhaps the basic question is: do racial 
considerations continue to be salient? In particular, were they salient 
in the 1980s? 

For a partial answer, Carmines et al. (1993) present a logit 
analysis of racial context effects--the influence of local (county 
level) black population concentrations--on the voting of whites. They 
report that, when survey data from the presidential elections of 1964 
through 1988 are pooled and compared against the previous three 
presidential elections, a context effect emerges such that white voters 
living among higher black population concentrations are more likely 
than other whites to vote for Republican presidential candidates. This 
result holds while controlling for class, partisanship, and region, but 
issue preferences were not controlled. 

While these results constitute prima facie evidence that race- 
related issues were salient enough to affect presidential contests in 
1964 and in the elections following, it could be that the results 
Carmines et al. present came from relatively strong effects in 1964 
alone, and that racial issues thereafter sank beneath the surface, 
never again to emerge. Table 1 shows this last supposition to be false 
(this and all subsequent analysis is of the subset of survey 
respondents who are white). The dependent variable for the logistic 
regression analysis is party of presidential vote, with a Democratic 
vote coded as "0" and a Republican vote as "1". The education and 
income variables range from low levels to high levels, and partisanship 
is measured on a seven-point scale ranging from "strong Democrat" to 
"strong Republican." The context variable measures the percentage of 
county-level population that is black, and region is coded as "0" for 
the non-South and "1" for the South (see the appendix for a full 
description of variables and data sources). 

Although not significant for all years, the racial context effect 
appears significant for 1976 and 1988, in addition to 1964, for white 
voters in presidential elections. The result for 1964 needs no 
explanation, but the absence of a contextual effect in 1968 does not 
stand against Wright's (1976) finding of a context effect that gave 
Wallace an advantage in counties with higher black population 
densities. The absence does, however, require the comment that third 
party candidates are excluded from the model. 

The racial context effect for 1976 may present something of a 
puzzle, and deserves further investigation since 1976 was well removed 
in time from the events that served to increase the salience of race in 
the 1960s. A possible explanation for the effect in 1976 can be found 
by considering Carmines and Stimson's thesis that by 1972 racial issues 
had become an important organizing force for partisanship at the mass 
level. If one consequence of this was that the partisanship of those 
whites whose allegiance to the Republican party and Republican 
candidates related to racial considerations was relatively durable, 
then the contextual effect for 1976 could have been the result of these 
whites resisting the broad erosion of Republican support in the first 
post-Watergate election. 

Racial effects in the 1988 election may come as no surprise since 
the controversy over the Willie Horton advertisements will likely stand 
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as a prominent emblem of that contest in both popular and scholarly 
examinations of that election for some time. Just as obviously, racial 
controversy was not the only, or perhaps even the most important, 
element in shaping voters' choices. The apparently healthy economy, 
high approval ratings for the retiring incumbent, the Republican focus 
on "values" issues such as the pledge of allegiance, and the 
transformation of "liberal" into a disparaging word all served to put 
candidate Dukakis at a disadvantage not to be overcome by eleventh hour 
homage to the New Deal (see, e.g., Abramson et al., 1990). 

Therefore, although Table 1 shows a racial context effect for 
1988, the question arises: to which attitudes--if any--does the effect 
relate? The initial assumption may be that racial context should relate 
to racial issues, but perhaps the effect is a product of a design that 
fails to control for racial and other issues. On the basis of a study 
that controls for racial context, Abramowitz finds no context effect 
and states that for white voters in 1988 "racial issues were unrelated 
to party identification after controlling for attitudes toward other 
types of issues [i.e., national security and social welfare]." 
(1992:15) He finds similar results with an investigation of voting in 
1988: national security, social welfare, economic conditions, and 
"lifestyle" (cultural) issues all show a strong association with the 
vote, partisanship the strongest relationship. Racial issues and racial 
context in this analysis have a negligible effect, with probit 
coefficients many times smaller than their standard errors (1992: Table 
a2). 

However, in earlier examinations of context effects, Wright (1976, 
1977) demonstrates that support for Wallace in 1968 among whites in 
southern states related to racial issues, and that the strength of this 
relationship was conditioned by the county-level racial composition. 
Also, Wright (1976:210-13) shows that in areas of higher black 
concentration racial context may exert influence through intervening 
variables by increasing the issue proximity between white, racially 
conservative voters and their preferred, racially conservative 
candidate. For some issues, especially Vietnam, this was apparently a 
manifestation of a context-related projection effect. 

Wright's work suggests that we should look for contextual 
influences not just on racial issues, but on others as well. 
Abramowitz's study emphasizes the importance of introducing controls 
for non-racial issues--namely culture, social welfare, and defense. 
Absence of such controls may tend to exaggerate the effects of racial 
issues. 


Control issues and context 

Many have noted the apparent prominence of religious, moral, and 
"lifestyle" issues in political rhetoric since the 1970s (Hunter, 1991; 
Lieske, 1991; Shafer, 1985, 1991). Sundquist (1983:412-36) 
characterizes the politics of the New Right as a populist appeal to 
cultural traditionalism, an energetic opposition to the social 
progressivism of the 1960s and early 1970s. Lieske (1991:184) shows 
that in 1988 support for candidate Bush increased the more voters 
disliked groups associated with cultural change, such as liberals, 
civil rights leaders, and feminists. 


Indeed, the opposing forces of cultural traditionalism and 
progressivism have, to an extent, become institutionalized within the 
party system. Shafer (1991:58-62) writes of an expanded set of 
commitments for party elites in contemporary politics, as opposed to 
the 1950s: for Democrats, progressive cultural stands have been added 
to already existing liberal positions on social welfare, while 
Republican commitments coalesced into opposition--against social- 
cultural transformation and against many kinds of social welfare 
spending. But the New Deal social welfare issues have not disappeared. 
Abramson and his colleagues report high levels of social welfare issue 
voting for the 1988 election (Abramson et al., 166-70). 

From one point of view, racial issues sit astride both cultural 
and social welfare conflicts. Even in light of a gradual increase in 
integrationist sentiment among whites (Schuman et al., 1985) friction 
persists. The cultural separations between whites and blacks (or rather 
"some whites and some blacks") may appear to be symbolic, such as 
controversy over the flags that fly over southern capitals. Other 
points of cultural contention may be related to changing attitudes 
toward blatantly racist beliefs, on the one hand, and assertions of 
equality related to intelligence, ability and moral worth on the other. 
Whether the attitudes among whites involve negative stereotyping of 
blacks or support for equality of treatment in everyday life, many 
race-related issues seem to have a clear cultural implication, so any 
estimation of racial effects on partisanship and voting should include 
measures of cultural attitudes as a control. 

With regard to the politics of social welfare issues, when blacks 
are perceived as the typical beneficiaries of social welfare programs, 
such programs may be evaluated by others in terms of the economist's 
question: Qui bono? Although federal spending on social programs, such 
as student loans and health care for the elderly, benefits vast 
segments of society (and taxes vast segments of society), it seems 
possible that some citizens, especially those with lower levels of 
information and less coherent belief structures--form their approval or 
disapproval of federal social programs on the basis of what Sniderman 
et al. (1986:429) call “reasoning backwards" in those instances where 
programs are associated with affect toward groups. That is, the policy 
evaluation proceeds directly from affective evaluations of the groups 
associated with the policy and then reasons--rationalizations--are 
offered for the policy judgement. So it seems likely that for some 
citizens evaluations of racial issues and evaluations of social welfare 
issues are linked by way of affect in addition to, or instead of, 
ideological consistency. 


How should racial context relate to the different issue areas of 
culture, race, social welfare, and defense? If we expect to see any 
effect at all there should be an effect on racial issues, with higher 
local black population concentrations making whites more sensitive to 
racial issues. If, as Huckfeldt and Kohfeld lead one to expect, 
association of black political activity with the Democratic party and 
Democratic candidates makes it more likely that whites living among 
higher concentrations of blacks will see political competition in terms 
of racial group conflict, then whites in these areas should be more 
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conservative on those issues related to the perceived advancement of 
black interests. Racial issues should act as the main connection 
between context, partisanship, and voting. 

The expected relationships between context and cultural and social 
welfare issues appears less straightforward. If racial conflict in 
part represents cultural conflict, then increasing black population 
densities should make whites more sensitive to cultural issues. On the 
other hand, much of black population is urban, and urban whites living 
in urban environments should be more hospitable toward cultural change. 
For social welfare issues it is important to consider that Huckfeldt 
and Kohfeld (1989:50-56) find that lower class whites are more 
sensitive to racial concentration effects than are upper class whites. 
Since lower class whites should be more supportive of federal spending 
on social welfare programs, we may expect no direct effect of context 
on social welfare attitudes. 

The last issue area to consider in relation to context is defense 
or national security. Recall that Wright (1976) found that whites in 
the South who lived in areas of higher black population concentrations 
tended to be more supportive of an assertive stance in Vietnam. If this 
relationship persisted into the 1980s we face the possibility that what 
appears to be a racial context effect primarily related to racial 
issues actually results from an effect related to defense issues. 
Whether this possible relationship could be labeled a racial context 
effect seems unclear. 

The expected relationship of racial context to partisan 
attachment--that greater levels of black concentration are associated 
with greater levels of support for the Democratic party--may, at first, 
seem convoluted. However, this is the finding reported by Carmines et 
al. (1992) and apparently stems from the geographic association of 
substantial black populations with areas having a long history of 
strong Democratic support and well-developed party organization; i.e., 
the South and industrialized areas (or formerly industrialized areas) 
outside of the South. As such, the relationship could be more aptly 
considered a party continuity effect, rather than a racial context 
effect. 


Models and estimations 


To investigate the relations among context, issues, partisanship, 
and voting I use a covariance structural equation model that allows for 
estimation of expected paths of influence. The model contains two 
exogenous variables (please see the appendix for complete variable 
descriptions). The first measures county-level black population 
percentages--the context variable. Its effects on issue dimensions for 
culture, race, and defense, as well as partisanship, will be estimated. 
An indicator of individual education levels constitutes the second 
exogenous variable and the model will assess the influence of education 
on attitudes toward culture, with the expectation that those with 
higher levels of education will tend to be more liberal on cultural 
issues. In addition the model will measure the effect of education on 
levels of income. In turn, higher levels of income should relate to 
more conservative positions on social welfare. 
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The measures of attitudes related to culture, race, social 
welfare, and defense each use three indicator variables. The three 
measures of cultural attitudes all relate to the role of women in 
society: whether women should be active outside the home, attitudes 
toward abortion, and a feeling thermometer for feminists. Measures of 
respondent attitudes toward civil rights leaders (whether they are 
pushing "too fast"), federal spending on programs designed to assist 
blacks, and the feeling thermometer for Jesse Jackson are used in 
formulating the racial dimension. The social welfare dimension includes 
measures of preferences for federally provided health insurance, for 
federal guarantees of jobs and a good standard of living, and for 
levels of federal spending in the provision of social services such as 
health care and education assistance. The defense dimension indicators 
include measures of preferences for levels of defense spending, 
preferences for cooperation or confrontation with the Soviet Union, and 
a feeling thermometer for the military. 

The use of group feeling thermometers in what would more commonly 
be a measure of an attitude dimension using only issue indicators 
allows an explicit recognition that much of political life relates to 
groups--that political behavior responds, at least in part, to 
attitudes about which groups are supported or opposed by the individual 
(Berelson et al., 1954; Brady and Sniderman 1985; Conover, 1988; 
Sniderman et al., 1986). Moreover, group-related affect may be a more 
reliable, consistent predictor than self-reports of cognition for 
evaluation of groups subject to stereotyping (Jackson and Sullivan, 
1989; Stangor et al., 1991). Not to argue that affect usually precedes 
cognition, but a deliberate plotting of preferences may at least 
occasionally be unnecessary for the generation of affect (Zajonc, 1984; 
Sniderman et al., 1986), so that it is possible to make a decision 
based on a reading of affect, with minimal reliance on cognition. 
Although every survey response may in part reflect an affective 
influence, including the affect (feeling thermometer) question with 
other indicators offers the theoretical benefit of more direct access 
to elements of emotion that may influence political behavior. 

The model treats partisanship as an endogenous variable, subject 
to the influences of racial context and the attitude dimensions. As the 
ultimate endogenous variable for the model, the model measures the 
effects of the attitude dimensions, income and partisanship on the 
party of presidential vote. 

All indicator variables have been coded so responses should range 
from a low value of most liberal to a high value of most conservative. 
Feeling thermometers for feminists and Jesse Jackson have been coded so 
that they range from a low value of approval to a high value of 
disapproval. The feeling thermometer for the military has been coded in 
an opposite manner, with the low extreme representing disapproval and 
the high value representing approval. Both education and income range 
from low levels to high levels. Partisanship is measured on the seven- 
point scale, with zero indicating a "strong Democrat" and six a "strong 
Republican." The party of presidential vote is coded as "0" for the 
Democrat, "1" for the Republican. 

This stage of model estimation uses weighted least-squares 
analysis of an asymptotic covariance matrix. Since the ultimate 
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dependent variable, party of presidential vote, is dichotomous, the 
covariance matrix was created using a polychoric correlation matrix 
(Joreskog and Sorbom, 1989; Bollen, 1989). The model was estimated with 
LISREL 7. 

The unstandardized path coefficients and standard errors for the 
first model are shown in Table 2A (Table 2A and subsequent similar 
tables should be read as the effect of the row variables on the column 
variables). The results of the confirmatory factor analysis portion 
(the relations of the indicator variables to the latent constructs) of 
the full model appear in Table 2B. The overall fit of the model may be 
judged as adequate, with a total coefficient of determination for the 
structural equations of 0.994 and a chi-square/degrees of freedom ratio 
that falls slightly above the ratio suggested by Carmines and McIver 
(1981). The coefficients and standard errors for Model 1 demonstrate 
that the indicators for the latent variables relate to their 
respective issue/affect dimensions. All of the factor loadings are 
statistically significant and of the expected sign (positive). The 
hypothesized racial context effects on the culture, race, and defense 
dimensions are all positive and significant so that as levels of black 
population increase so does the conservatism of white voters on these 
dimensions. As expected, the coefficient for the contextual effect on 
partisanship shows that whites in these areas are also more likely to 
support the Democratic party. 

For Model 1 increases in respondent's education level exhibit a 
liberalizing tendency on the culture dimension, a conservative 
influence on the social welfare dimension, and a strong positive 
association with higher income levels. Taken together, the path 
coefficients leading from education levels to culture, social welfare, 
and income show the continuing problems faced by a Republican party 
that makes appeals to both cultural and social-welfare conservatives. 

The relationships among the endogenous variables appear to support 
the hypothesis that racial issues influenced both partisanship and 
voting in the 1988 presidential contest. Indeed, the racial dimension 
is the only dimension to affect both partisanship and voting at a 
significant level, with the cultural, defense, and social welfare 
dimensions affecting partisanship only. Nevertheless it is important to 
note that all of the dimension effects on partisanship are positive, 
implying that liberals and conservatives on these issues have 
consistently sorted themselves out along party lines. Partisanship's 
influence on the vote is statistically significant and of the expected 
sign. The effect of higher levels of income on the social welfare 
dimension is an increased likelihood of social welfare conservatism, 
but income appears to have no direct effect on the choice between 
presidential candidates. 

Before proceeding further it is necessary to investigate the 
influence of region on the racial context influences described so far. 
Introducing a region control variable to the previous model may suggest 
itself as the logical next step, but a regional control unavoidably 
acts as a partial racial context control. Fully 66% of white 
southerners in the 1988 sample reside in counties where more than 10% 
of the residents are black, as opposed to 28% of white respondents 
living outside of the South. When the skewed distribution of black 
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population is combined with the greater conservatism of the South (t- 
tests reveal southern whites to be significantly more conservative on 
each of the four dimensions), the possibility arises that context 
effects will be mistaken for regional effects. To avoid this confusion 
the analysis of Model 1 will be repeated for the both the South and the 
non-South in 1988 before turning to a national estimation using a 
region control variable. The reduced sample sizes for the separate 
regions, as opposed to the country as a whole, requires using an 
alternative estimation technique, in this case maximum likelihood. 
Since maximum likelihood behaves poorly with dichotomous variables, the 
regional estimations use a net candidate feeling thermometer as a proxy 
for party of presidential vote (Brody and Page, 1973). This variable 
ranges from a low of -97 for ratings most favorable to the Democratic 
candidate to a high of 97 for ratings most favorable to the Republican 
candidate. 

The unstandardized path coefficients and standard errors for the 
estimation of the regional models appear in Table 3A, for northern 
whites, and Table 4A, for southern whites, with the factor analysis 
portion of the respective models in Tables 3B and 4B. The models' 
overall fits compare unfavorably to the previous estimation using the 
national 1988 sample and weighted least squares, with total 
coefficients of determination for the structural equations of .286 for 
the northern sample and .388 for the southern sample. The chi- 
square/degrees of freedom ratios are 3.74 for the northern sample and 
1.99 for the sample of southern whites. Nevertheless, the path 
coefficients and standard errors shown in Tables 3A and 4A are 
instructive, for they show a marked contrast to those for the 1988 
national sample, with different effects for the North and the South. 

The cultural, racial, and social welfare dimensions all show a 
negative, but nonsignificant, relationship to increasing black 
population concentrations in the North. The only context effects 
remaining are the ones for the defense dimension and partisanship. 
Again, there is no strong a priori reason to identify either of these 
as necessarily racial context effects. Nevertheless, even in the 
apparent absence of reinforcement of racial concerns by the local 
racial context, northern whites' partisanship and candidate evaluations 
still appear to respond to racial issues, along with defense and social 
welfare issues. 

For the South the effects of racial context on racial attitudes 
are what we would expect, but racial context is not significantly 
associated with any other attitude dimension, although the 
relationships between context and cultural attitudes and between 
context and social welfare are both positive, in contrast with the 
coefficients for these relationships in the northern sample. In the 
South racial attitudes relate significantly to candidate evaluations, 
but not to partisanship, perhaps because an older generation of 
racially conservative southern whites still identify as Democrats but, 
in the tradition of white southerners generally since 1952, support 
Republican presidential candidates. 

Examining differences in mean scores on the four attitude 
dimensions for selected groups can give us a better understanding of 
the patterns of association between whites' attitudes and the racial 
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composition of their localities. The t-test results in Table 5 show 
that the association of defense conservatism with increasing black 
population concentration in the North derives from the attitudes of two 
groups: Republicans and members of the lower or working class (those 
with no more than a high school education and who work in service and 
manual labor occupations). Why these groups show different attitudes on 
the defense dimension needs further investigation to study the effects 
of urbanism and the dependence of the local economy on the defense 
industry or the military. Conversely, yet consistently when considering 
partisan alignment on issues, Democrats living in counties with more 
than 15% black population concentration have more liberal attitudes on 
the social welfare dimension. However, none of the tested groups in the 
North shows a statistically significant difference by racial context on 
racial issues. 

In the South the association of racial context with racial 
attitudes confirms the persistence of southern distinctiveness. In the 
South it is the lower class that demonstrate sensitivity to racial 
surroundings by the possession of more conservative racial attitudes in 
areas of higher black population concentration. The groups showing a 
response to racial context are the same groups whose racial attitudes 
were politically salient in the nineteenth century (Woodward, 1974) and 
that Huckfeldt and Kohfeld (1989), as well as Carmines et al. (1993) 
show to be sensitive to the political mobilization of blacks. These 
groups appear to be a portion of the southern white conservatives whose 
consistent support of Republican presidential candidates makes the 
southern electoral map (in two candidate contests) appear as friendly 
territory to the Republican party (Black and Black, 1992). 

When we include a control variable for regional effects into the 
prior model of partisanship and voting the racial context effects 
demonstrated for the South evaporate and are replaced by coefficients 
showing the strong conservatism on all the issue dimensions for 
southern whites (Tables 6A and 6B). Modeling the distinctiveness of 
southerners as a regional effect reduces the significance levels for 
the effects of all the attitude dimension on partisanship and party of 
presidential vote, yet leaves the racial dimension and partisanship as 
the two variables with a direct effect on the vote. Social welfare 
attitudes in this model have effect the vote when mediated through 
partisanship. Neither defense nor cultural attitudes significantly 
affect partisanship or voting. 

Having addressed the question of region effects we face the 
problem of reconciling the results of the covariance structural 
equation models with multivariate regression results that show no 
effect for racial issues on voting when controls are used for 
partisanship and for culture, social welfare, and defense issues. The 
severe attenuation of racial effects in the regression analysis 
suggests that one or more of the controls may be acting as an 
intervening variable in a manner similar to that detected by Wright 
(1976). For this study design the social welfare dimension qualifies as 
both a likely and theoretically defensible intervening variable. 

Again, much of political competition can be thought of as 
competition among groups. Between the two large racial groups of blacks 
and whites in the United States political conflict often takes on the 
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appearance, or at least the rhetoric, of a zero-sum game. Recall also 
the supposition that policies may be evaluated in terms of affect 
toward groups with which the policies are evaluated. Because social 
welfare spending may be seen by some whites as spending that benefits a 
particular group--blacks--then the possibility arises that social 
welfare spending may be evaluated on the basis of affect toward blacks. 
Further, since all indicators of attitudes--including ostensibly more 
cognitively related issue questions--may contain an affective component 
(Sniderman et al., 1986; Conover, 1988) and since all of the racial 
dimension measures contain explicit references to race, the relatedness 
of the racial dimension to group evaluations seems clear. Then the 
basis for investigating whether the social welfare factor acts as an 
intervening variable between the racial factor and partisanship or 
voting is the expectation that evaluations on the racial factor will 
also operate--by way of perceptions of groups--on the social welfare 
factor. 

(Conversely, to the extent that positions on the social welfare 
dimension respond to preferences about the proper role of government in 
society--that is, support for or opposition to the benefits and costs 
of a welfare state--then the social welfare dimension may exert 
influence over other attitude dimensions seen as involving the 
government provision of goods and services. In short, we may expect 
reciprocal effects. Although interaction between racial attitudes and 
social welfare attitudes can be expected, relationships of reciprocal 
causality will not be investigated here.) 

Some empirical support of the hypothesis that evaluations of 
blacks and black-related political issues relate to social welfare 
spending and the groups that benefit from such spending can be found in 
Table 7. In this principal components analysis the feeling thermometer 
for people on welfare loads on the same factor as the three indicator 
variables for the racial dimension, and not on the factor composed of 
the measures of social welfare attitudes. Support for the more precise 
contention that racial attitudes condition social welfare attitudes 
comes from a regression analysis of determinants of social welfare 
attitudes. While controlling for ideology, income, and education 
Table 8 suggests that social welfare attitudes respond to racial 
attitudes and that social welfare attitudes may act as a mediating 
force between racial attitudes and partisanship or voting. 


From this study three significant, if not entirely surprising, 
results emerge. First, for some white voters in the South, the effects 
of racial context manifest themselves in racial attitudes. That the 
response may extend to attitudes not related to race for voters outside 
the South is an object for further study. The second result is that in 
the 1988 presidential election racial attitudes influenced voting: 
racial liberals were more likely support Democratic candidates, racial 
conservatives were more likely to support Republican candidates. This 
result obtains while controlling for the influence of other issues. 
Third, the evidence suggests that the influence of race-related 
attitudes on partisanship and voting is a mediated influence, with 
positions on racial matters affecting other attitude dimensions that, 
in turn, have an impact on partisanship and the vote. 
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Appendix: Data sources and variable descriptions 


Percentage of county-level population that is black comes from the 
City-County Cumulative Datafile. 


All other data come from the American National Election Studies 
Cumulative Data File, 6th ed., and were made available through the 
ICPSR. 


DEMOGRAPHIC AND PARTISANSHIP ITEMS 
Region 
South includes AL, AR, FL, GA, LA, MS, NC, SC, TN, TX, VA 
Family income--v114 
Education--v140 
Party affiliation--v301 


SOCIAL-CULTURAL ITEMS 


Women's role--v834 
Abortion--v838 
Feeling thermometer for feminists--v225 


RACIAL ITEMS 
Civil rights--v814 
Budget preference--v9050 
Feeling thermometer for Jesse Jackson--v9007 


SOCIAL WELFARE ITEMS 


Government insurance plan--v806 

Guaranteed job--v809 

Government services--v839 

People on welfare feeling thermometer--v220 


DEFENSE ITEMS 


Cooperation with Russia--v841 
Defense spending--v843 
Feeling thermometer for the military--v213 


CANDIDATE EVALUATIONS AND VOTE 


Net presidential candidate feeling thermometer--v424, v426 
Constructed as Republican candidate thermometer minus the Democratic 
candidate thermometer. The range for this construct is from -97, most 
pro-Democratic, to +97, most pro-Republican. 

Vote--v705 
1. Democrat 
2. Republican 
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Table 1. Logit estimates of odds of Republican presidential vote, 


white voters (standard errors in parentheses) 


party income education black region constant 


.8157 
(.0611) 


.8982 
(.0719) 


.7673 
(.0546) 


.7582 
(.0465) 


-9250 
(.0764) 


1.0077 
(.0625) 


9862 
(.0627) 


.2281 
(.1043) 


-.0268 
(.1209) 


2561 
(.0837) 


.1478 
(.0817) 


-.0519 
(.1198) 


.4003 
(.1028) 


1528 
(.1177) 


.1887 
(.1121) 


-.1061 
(.1151) 


-.4648 
(.0868) 


-0388 
(.0791) 


-.0208 
(.1190) 


-.2447 
(.1043) 


-.1193 
(.1114) 


- 0480 
(.0117) 


.0010 
(.0142) 


.0133 
(.0088) 


.0165 
(.0077) 


- 0043 
(.0128) 


.0067 
(.0109) 


.0188 
(.0092) 


-9827 
(.3167) 


.6992 
(.3373) 


1.0955 
(.2459) 


~1975 
(.2072) 


.4007 
(.2842) 


1.0575 
(.2631) 


. 7806 
(.2634) 


5.4863 
(.4943) 


2.5448 
(.4241) 


1.8023 
(.3169) 


3.4762 
(.3355) 


2.5452 
(.4301) 


3.7591 
(.4258) 


4.0558 
(.4817) 


t 
n=650 
n=549 
n=995 
n=842 
n=569 
n=928 
n=803 
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Table 2A. Model for 1988, national sample 
(weighted least squares estimation) 


culture | race social defense | income 
welfare 


context ~-267* | .264* 


education -.194* 


culture 


race 


social 
welfare 


defense 


income 


party 
N=576 
Chi-square = 350.67 

dad.f. = 105 

* denotes significance at p<.05 

Note: Tables 2A, 3A, 4A, and 6A should be read as showing the effects of 
the row variables on the column variables. 


Table 2B. Factor loadings and standard errors for Model 1, national 
sample of whites, weighted least squares estimation 


factor variable loading standard error 


culture women's role 1.000 -- 
abortion -578 -140 
thermometer-feminists - 567 -156 


civil rights 1.000 
fund programs -829 -102 
thermometer-Jackson -843 


social guaranteed jobs 1.000 ~= 
welfare health insurance -901 137 
services spending -939 


defense military spending 1.000 -- 
relations w\USSR - 587 saa 
thermometer-military -684 -130 


2 
3+ | 
N=576 
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Table 3A. Model for 1988, non-South only 
(maximum likelihood with net candidate evaluations) 


culture | race social defense | income party evalua- 
welfare tions 


context -.043 -.014 -122* -.169* 


education -.150* | -.173* 


culture 


race 


social 
welfare 


defense 


income 


party 
N=359 
Chi-square = 389.53 

qd.f. = 104 

* denotes significance at p<.05 


Table 3B. Factor loadings and standard errors for northern whites, 
maximum likelihood estimation. 


factor variable loading standard error 


culture women's role 1.000 -- 
abortion -615 -194 
thermometer-feminists -512 -166 


civil rights 1.000 
fund programs - 766 -105 
thermometer-Jackson -625 -092 


social guaranteed jobs 1.000 -- 
welfare health insurance -102 
services spending -102 


defense military spending 1.000 -- 
relations w\USSR -090 
thermometer-military - 633 


N=359 
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Table 4A. Model for 1988, South only 
(maximum likelihood with net candidate evaluations) 


culture | race social defense | income party 
welfare 


context -109 -256* «L62 -.082 
education -.194 .025 


culture 


race 


social 
welfare 


defense 


income 


| party 
N=125 
Chi-square = 207.28 

d.f. = 104 

* denotes significance at p<.05 


Table 4B. Factor loadings and standard errors for southern whites, 
maximum likelihood estimation. 


factor variable loading standard error 


culture women's role 1.000 -- 
abortion 1.539 -460 
thermometer-feminists -570 .200 


civil rights 1.000 -- 
fund programs -814 -204 
thermometer-Jackson -814 -204 


social guaranteed jobs 1.000 -- 
welfare health insurance 1.149 - 283 
services spending 1.493 - 346 


defense military spending 1.000 -- 
relations w\USSR -280 -134 
thermometer-military -414 - 166 


[ evalua- 

N=125 
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Table 5. T-values for means differences on attitude dimension scores by 
regional and racial contexts. 


A. t-values for the differences between mean scores of whites in the North 
compared with southern whites. Negative values indicate more conservative 
positions for southerners. 


culture 
race -4.15 
social-welfare -1.68 
defense -6.11 


B. t-values for the differences between the mean scores of whites in low 
black population concentration areas (blacks less than 10% of county 
population) compared with whites in high black population concentration areas 
(blacks more than 15% of county population). Positive values indicate more 
liberal positions in areas of high black population concentration. Only 
dimensions with significant differences are shown. "n.s." indicates no 
significant difference on any dimension for a group. 


1) respondents in North 


all northern whites 
defense 
Democrats 
social welfare 
Republicans 
defense 
less education 
defense 
high education 
professional and sales 
working class 
defense 


2) respondents in South 


all southern whites 
race 
Democrats 
Republicans 
less education 
race 
high education 
social welfare 
professional and sales 
working class 
race 


) ‘ 
-1.99 
3 
-2.87 
-1.96 
n.S. 
n.S. 
-2.05 
-2.51 
n.S. 
n.S. 
-3.61 
1.97 
n.S. 
-3.68 
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Table 6A. 


Model for 1988, 


national sample 


(weighted least squares with vote) 


social 
welfare 


culture | race 


defense 


income 


region 


~-332* ~-472* -188* 


-427* 


context 


-.142* | -.121% 


222 


education -.180% 


culture 


race 


social 
welfare 


defense 


income 


party 
N=576 
Chi-square = 
a.f. = 116 
* denotes 


323.26 
significance at p<.05 


Table 6B. Factor loadings and standard errors for national sample 


with regional control variable, weighted least squares 
estimation. 


factor variable loading standard error 
1.000 
-875 


-665 


-138 
-195 


women's role 
abortion 
thermometer-feminists 


culture 


-107 
- 168 


1.000 
-797 
-490 


civil rights 
fund programs 
thermometer-Jackson 


1.000 
-949 
-963 


social 
welfare 


guaranteed jobs 
health insurance 
services spending 


-130 
-151 
defense 1.000 -- 
«tas -126 
-813 


military spending 
relations w\USSR 
thermometer-military 


— 
N=576 
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Table 7. Principal components analysis with varimax rotation of indicator 
variables with thermometer for people on welfare included--1988 
whites (variables not recoded) 


eigenvalues: 


factor 2.90 
factor 1.68 
factor 1.36 
factor 1.16 


factor 1 factor 2 factor 3 factor 4 
variables: 


Jackson therm. -.679 -.212 -.098 .018 
programs for blacks .626 -072 -.068 
people on welfare -.625 - 246 -.250 -.112 
civil rights -625 -.092 -.209 


defense spending «77 -791 -124 -084 
military thern. -.017 - 736 -001 -.107 
relations w/USSR 097 - 600 -094 -.135 


government services -.137 -041 -.738 -169 
health insurance -046 -150 ~732 
guaranteed job -103 


women's role -164 ~-051 -004 -.758 
abortion 287 -.178 -027 -749 
feminists therm. -.423 -081 -.251 -527 


Table 8. Regression with social welfare dimension as dependent variable and 


attitude dimensions as explanatory variables, national sample of whites, 
1988. 


standard 
Variable error Beta t value 


culture - 066 -.008 -.234 
racial -045 4.229 
defense - 046 -082 2.199 
ideology -108 -279 7.833 
income -128 - 167 4.654 
education -090 -164 4.399 
(Constant) -881 3.559 


N=681 
R? = .235 
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Nightly murderous attacks on foreigners leave no doubt: something has gone terribly 
wrong with German democracy since reunification. In 1989-90 the world greeted East 
Germany’s democratic revolution and its rapid incorporation into the West’s liberal constitutional 
order with justifiable optimism. Through the peaceful overthrow of their communist regime, the 
East Germans had proven their democratic credentials just as the West Germans had established 
theirs with forty years of exemplary practice under the Federal Republic. Reunification was at 
long last supposed to mark the end of a century of German authoritarianism and to signal the 
Federal Republic’s full accession to the family of “normal” advanced industrial democracies. 
Today the optimism of reunification has evaporated as has, moreover, the confidence that 
capitalist democracy offers a model to the post-communist world. In the context of global 
recession, Germany faces a lack of capable leadership, a widespread disenchantment with politics 
and with the major political parties, a resurgence of the far-right, and an eruption of racist 
violence. To be sure, Germany is not the only Western democracy to confront these problems, 
but given Germany’s past and the scale of current xenophobic violence there, the crisis of 
German democracy merits particular attention. 

Although I shall argue that the virulence of the German crisis has its roots in the 
particularities of German history since 1945, it is possible (and necessary) to see Germany’s 
present political problems as a specific case of the general crisis of post-industrial democracy. 
In the Federal Republic, as elsewhere in Western Europe and North America, the loss of faith 
in mainstream political parties and in their seemingly incapable leaders as well as the rise of 
populist, racist, and extremist parties and movements are linked no doubt to the erosion of the 
postwar forms of social organization and representation. | Confronted in the 1980s with 
deindustrialization, structural unemployment, and global interdependence, the governing catch-all 
parties, which in the first three decades after 1945 successfully competed to manage economic 
growth and redistribution through the Keynesian welfare state (Offe 1983), lost the confidence 
and support of their electorates, making way for electoral abstentionism and for new parties and 
social movements. Germany witnessed the rise, in the early 1980s, of the Greens on the left 
and, in the late 1980s, of the Republicans on the far-right while in the same decade France saw 
the rise of the National Front and Italy the birth of its populist Leagues (cf. Woods 1992). The 
United States did not trail far behind with the Perot phenonemon beginning in 1992. At the 
same time, the weakening of integrative institutions (from labor unions to the family) and of the 
social safety net increasingly generated anomic violence often directed against foreigners accused 
of taking jobs and welfare benefits. Thus, even before the East German revolution of 1989 and 
the reunification of 1990, the Federal Republic, like its Western neighbors, experienced 
xenophobic murders and the election of far-right parties to local and regional governments. 

Since reunification, however, xenophobic violence, disapproval of both government and 
Opposition, and support for the far-right have taken on alarming proportions in Germany, 
suggesting that the crisis of democracy there has unique, endogenous sources. Because the first, 
most spectacular incidents of racist violence erupted in the East, notably in Hoyerswerda in 
September 1991 and in Rostock-Lichtenhagen in August 1992, (West) Germans and others 
initially saw the root of the evil in the survival in the East of authoritarian values perpetuated 
under a communist regime that had paid only lip-service to anti-fascist ideology and turned a 
blind eye on skinheads and other partisans of "order" (cf. Hirsch & Heim 1991; SiiB 1993). 
Although on a per capita basis xenophobic violence has indeed been--at least until recently--more 
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widespread in the former German Democratic Republic than in the West (Sur 1993), virulent 
xenophobia is an all-German problem that alleged lingering East German authoritarianism cannot 
alone explain. What is more, the far-right-wing parties with their more or less overt racist 
appeals have gained more (intended) electoral support in the West than the East (Roth 1993: 291; 
Tournadre 1993: 78). 

Because it is thus difficult to blame the meteoric rise of the racist right on the East, the 
public debate in Germany has found another scapegoat in the very victims of xenophobia. 
According to German public opinion and politicians, the unprecedented influx of foreign asylum- 
seekers since the collapse of communism has provoked racist reactions through its strain on 
public order, housing, and budgets. In line with this logic, a two-thirds majority of the 
Bundestag voted on May 27, 1993, to restrict severely the constitutional right to asylum. This 
illiberal constitutional amendment quickly proved the futility of fighting hostility towards 
foreigners by limiting the presence of foreigners, for within days of its passage the far-right 
launched the wave of terror that began with the quintuple murder in Solingen. The victims of 
this terror, moreover, have been mostly Turks and other long-standing immigrants in the West 
and in a few cases homosexual, homeless, or handicapped Germans (Stock 1992, Sur 1993), 
facts which suggest that racist violence is not a direct response to the recent "flood" of asylum 
seekers. In the East, far-right-wing youths have attacked Mozambican and Vietnamese “guest 
workers" remaining from GDR-times as well as asylum-seekers, yet the frequence of these 
attacks has been entirely disproportional to the number of foreigners present in the East, be they 
new or old arrivals. In other words, it would be difficult to attribute xenophobic violence to the 
dramatic rise in the number of asylum-seekers in the past three years except insofar as the 
widespread perception that the quantity of foreign refugees is unabsorbable has generated a 
climate of tolerance for racist acts. 

While neither the Federal Republic’s absorption of nearly a million refugees over the past 
three years nor its inheritance of authoritarian political cultural values from the GDR can directly 
explain the frightening resurrection of racist violence and extreme right political parties in 
Germany, these factors nonetheless point in the direction of the underlying causes of the crisis 
of German democracy. The influx from Eastern Europe of asylum-seekers and of ethnic 
Germans with claims to citizenship did not cause but has highlighted the confusion surrounding 
German national identity ever since the defeat and division of 1945. At the same time, the 
incorporation of the GDR into the Federal Republic has not revived or preserved authoritarian 
values but has introduced into united Germany’s political culture a new repertoire of values that 
developed in the East during the 45-year division. In this paper, I shall argue that it is precisely 
the ambiguities of German national identity and especially the conflict between East and West 
German (political) cultural values that have provided fertile ground for the growth of right-wing 
extremism. Although the origins of the national identity crisis and clash of cultures date back 
to the end of the second world war, I shall also contend that the choice of a different 
reunification process in 1990 would have mitigated, if not prevented the current crisis and clash. 


~ 


The Lingering National Identity Crisis 


Nietzsche once observed that it is typically German to ask what it is to be German. The 
question of who or what should constitute the German political community has haunted Germans 
at least since the birth of the modern nation-state two centuries ago. Indeed, the debate over the 
appropriate ethnic and territorial composition of a German state stood behind several of the 
international conflicts of the 19th century and reached a paroxysm with Hitler’s simultaneous 
pursuit of vélkisch purification and Lebensraum. The defeat of 1945 and the subsequent division 
of Germany did not lay the national question to rest but simply adjourned the debate until the 
increasingly unexpected moment of reunification. In the meantime, the two German states 
(Austria having quickly reestablished its distinct identity after its brief though sought-after 
absorption into the Reich) developed, in mirror image of one another, opposite conceptions of 
the nation in order to delegitimize and to place the blame for the war on the other (cf. Le 
Gloannec 1989: ch. 1). 

The collapse of the GDR and the subsequent popular demand for rapid reunification 
suggest that the East German state did not succeed in forging a distinct national identity among 
its citizens. In contrast to the Federal Republic, the Socialist Unity Party (SED) regime had tried 
to develop a political as opposed to ethnic conception of the German nation. Prior to the 
construction of the Wall in 1961, when the East German communists still believed their system 
might win the hearts of all Germans, the GDR leadership clung to the ethno-linguistic conception 
of the nation. Over the course of the 1960s and especially after Willy Brandt launched his 
Ostpolitik, though, SED ideologues began to elaborate a political, class-based notion of the 
nation. The GDR, in their view, represented the culmination of all the positive democratic, 
proletarian traditions of German history while the revanchiste Federal Republic embodied the 
bourgeois, authoritarian, and militarist tendencies. Finally, in 1974, the GDR entirely abandoned 
references to German ethnicity when it constitutionally defined itself as simply "a socialist state 
of workers and peasants," though the GDR’s efforts in the 1980s to reclaim as its own various 
periods and personalities from German and particularly Prussian history suggested the 
untenability of a purely contemporary, political definition of the nation (cf. Naumann & 
Trimpler 1991; NeuhauBer-Wespy 1983; Schweigler 1975). 

Despite the GDR’s apparent failure to forge a distinct identity, the priority the SED- 
regime gave the demos over the ethnos in its conception of the nation represented a significant 
departure from the German national tradition as preserved in the Federal Republic. There the 
ethnic definition of the nation and of citizenship was not only a holdover from the past but a 
weapon in the Cold War and in electoral politics. In declaring itself the heir of the German 
Reich, the Federal Republic accepted the legal responsibility (including the payment of 
compensation) for the Nazi genocide but also gained the claim to represent the entire nation. 
This so-called Alleinvertretungsanspruch--legally based on the Potsdam agreement and on the 
preamble and Articles 23 and 146 of the Basic Law of 1949 (itself ostensibly provisional until 
the full-fledged political reconstitution of the nation-state)-- allowed the Federal Republic to 
recognize citizens outside the territory under its control and to maintain claims to the territories 
of the Reich of 1937, except for the Soviet-annexed portion of East Prussia. In thus refusing 
to recognize the GDR’s sovereignty and separate citizenship, the Federal Republic undermined 
its communist counterpart’s legitimacy and lured away its unhappy citizens en masse until 1961. 
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At the same time, the refusal to accept Germany’s postwar boundaries as definitive made it 
possible for the Federal Republic’s Christian Democratic governments to maintain the aspirations 
and electoral support of millions of organized expellees from the eastern territories. Although 
Brandt’s Ostpolitik in the early 1970s normalized the Federal Republic’s relations with its eastern 
neighbors including the GDR, enough legal ambiguities remained to allow Helmut Kohl as late 
as 1990, before the conclusion of Two-plus-Four Treaty, to scandalize world opinion but to shore 
up his support on the right by hesitating to acknowledge the finality of the Oder-Neisse border 
with Poland. 

The Federal Republic’s legal posturing with its Alleinvertretungsanspruch did not, of 
course, offer the only basis for national identity in postwar West Germany. In fact, in the wake 
of the war, the vast majority of West Germans would have gladly forgotten the Federal 
Republic’s historical legacy and claims. For them 1945 marked the “hour-zero" after which they 
had become performance masters of the social market economy, exemplary students of 
parliamentary democracy, and committed members of the Western alliance system. The 
economic miracle and the political stability of the Federal Republic absolved West Germans of 
their war guilt, at least until the generational break of 1968. Then a younger generation 
espousing post-materialist, participatory values questioned their parents’ suppression of their Nazi 
pasts and, like students of German political culture of the 1950s and 1960s (Almond & Verba 
1963; Dahrendorf 1965), doubted the sincerity of their elders’ commitment to democracy. The 
repercussions of this generational challenge to West Germans’ self-image included: left-wing 
terrorism; the rise of an alternative political culture and an extra-parliamentary opposition which 
eventually gave birth to the Green party; and ultimately in the late 1980s the Historikerstreit, in 
which intellectuals disputed whether Germans could ever put the horrors of Nazism behind them. 

In opposing those (notably Ernst Nolte) who sought to re-establish historical continuity 
between pre- and postwar Germany and those (notably Jiirgen Habermas) who argued that the 
singular barbarity of Nazism necessitated a conscious moral rupture with the past, the 
Historikerstreit reflected but did not resolve the ambiguities and contradictions of West German 
national identity on the eve of reunification (cf. Maier 1988). On the one hand, the argument 
for continuity rested on the hereditary, ethnic conception of German national identity. It was 
thus consistent not only with living German cultural traditions but with the Federal Republic’s 
official claim to be legal heir of the Reich, with its blood-based definition of citizenship, and 
with its policy (at least under center-right governments) of non-recognition of Germany’s eastern 
borders. On the other hand, the argument for rupture with the past mirrored the new forms of 
(West) German national identity that had emerged since the war. These included what Habermas 
derides as D-Mark-Nationalismus, i.e. the powerful identification with West Germany’ s economic 
achievements that developed in the 1950s and 1960s at the expense of historical memory and 
responsibility, and what he praises as Verfassungspatriotismus, i.e. the allegiance to the liberal 
democratic principles enunciated in the Basic Law that emerged with the rise of a participatory 
political culture in the 1970s and 1980s. In short, the Historikerstreit laid bare the disparate 
historical, ethnic, economic, and political elements of postwar West German identity. 

Reunification could or should have allowed a clarification and consolidation of German 
national identity, for with the dissolution of the second German state and the complete 
international restoration of German sovereignty, any uncertainty about the appropriate territory, 
citizenship, and comon values for the German political community should have disappeared. 
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Precisely because reunification came as the result of the collapse of the GDR communism, 
however, it did not necessitate a re-examination of West German identity. For West Germans 
the failure of communism confirmed that they lived in the "Modell Deutschland” (Weidenfeld 
1992: 382), and even critical intellectuals believed that the East simply (or rather not so simply) 
had to catch up to the more modern West (cf. Habermas 1990; Klein & Brie 1991). 

Thus, the old ambiguities of the Federal Republic’s identity have survived to nurture a 
climate favorable to the outburst of extreme right-wing xenophobic nationalism. Although the 
Two-plus-Four Treaty of 1990 clearly established the finality of reunited Germany’s borders, 
right-wing politicians continue to comfort the territorial aspirations of the Vertriebene, as did, 
for example, the new Minister-President of Bavaria this past May, when he encouraged the 
Sudeten Germans in their quest for compensation from the Czech Republic. Even more 
troubling, though, is the maintenance of citizenship based on jus sanguinis. In the Cold War era 
this ethno-hereditary right to citizenship strengthened the Federal Republic’s 
Alleinvertretungsanspruch and allowed it to defend the interests of ethnic Germans in the Soviet 
bloc. Today the jus sanguinis merely serves to prevent the integration of life-long "foreign" 
residents into German society and to perpetuate a racialist if not racist definition of the German 
political community. 

What is more, because West Germans saw reunification primarily as a technical problem 
of bringing the East up to their level (cf. Stassen 1993), the high costs of unification have 
threatened their identity as economic miracle workers. Students of West German political culture 
have long feared that a sharp decline in material performance might undermine the popular 
legitimacy of democracy (Sontheimer 1990:26-7). Today Germany finds itself in just such a 
crisis, and D-Mark-Nationalismus seems to be haunting democracy as Germans rally around their 
magic currency against the encroachment of the European monetary union and strive to seal their 
borders against economic refugees from the south and east. In such a context of irredentism, 
racialism, and economic defensiveness, a tiny minority of socially marginal, racist young men 
have found few curbs on their urge for violence. 

The massive candle-light processions and counter-demonstrations with which responsible 
citizens have responded to xenophobic violence prove, of course, that the democratic, 
participatory elements of postwar West German political culture and identity have survived 
reunification. The apparent Verfassungspatriotismus of the (silent) majority of Germans seems, 
however, to have taken on naive, even counter-productive proportions. The efforts to solve 
Germany’s political problems by constitutional tinkering (as with the amendment of the right to 
asylum) and by appeals to the Constitutional Court (as with the recent challenges by parties 
within the governing coalition to the new abortion law and to Bundeswehr participation in 
international peace-keeping operations) suggest a dangerous inability to settle conflicts through 
democratic debate and compromise. Liberal constitutionalism thus does not seem strong enough 
to compensate for the persistent ambiguities in German national identity that have spurred 
xenophobia. 

As I shall argue more fully in my conclusion, the very process of reunification not only 
failed to strengthen the participatory values present in German political culture but: exacerbated 
the lingering crisis of national identity. What is more, because reunification did not resolve 
fundamental cultural antagonisms between East and West Germans, their mutual antipathy has 
grown over the past three years, and the deflection onto foreigners of hostility between "Ossis" 
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and "Wessis" has become another source of xenophobic violence and right-wing nationalism. 
The Clash of Cultures 


in describing Germany’s national identity crisis since reunification, | have so far 
mentioned only the inheritance from the old Federal Republic of the irredentism and racialism 
present in foreign policy and in citizenship laws and of the economic nationalism and 
constitutional liberalism present within the population. The German Democratic Republic, 
however, also contributed its heritage to the new Germany’s identity. Although, as | already 
noted, the SED regime through its policy of Prussian revivalism admitted the failure of its efforts 
to establish a distinct class-based GDR national identity, another form of GDR identity did 
emerge within the population over the course of its forty year experience with state socialism. 
That identity existed within what students of communist political cultures call the dominant 
(political) culture as opposed to the official socialist goal culture (cf. Brown 1984; Lemke 1991). 
While the dominant culture in East Germany developed in at least partial opposition to the 
official culture and under the direct influence--through mass media and personal contacts--of 
West German culture, it was by no means identical to Western culture. To the contrary, as a 
response to the challenges of daily life under socialism, East German culture incorporated values 
diametrically opposed to those appropriate to democratic capitalism in the West, and the survival 
of those values lie at the root of the current clash between East and West German cultures. 

I have elsewhere argued that it is possible and in fact necessary to understand the 
democratic revolution of 1989 as the result of the undermining of the dominant East German 
cultural norms (McFalls 1992 and forthcoming). Specifically, on the basis of survey interviews 
conducted in 1990-91 with 202 randomly selected East Germans, I discovered three principal 
values which allowed East Germans to endure the shortcomings of daily life, to live with one 
another, and to accept single-party rule. These psychologically, socially, and politically 
functional values were modesty, solidarity, and social equality: East Germans were happy to 
make do with little and to share what they had as long as everyone else was in the same boat. 
By holding up modesty as a virtue, they could conceal from themselves their consumer 
frustration; by praising solidarity, which really did exist moreover, they could deny their 
dependence on personal connections; and by above all prizing equality of condition, they could 
not only maintain their modesty and solidarity but hide from the realities of monotony and 
political privilege. Because the party stood for equality and solidarity, if not explicitly for 
modesty, the common embrace of these values made it possible for East Germans to believe that 
the party would someday deliver on its promise of a just society. 

While the existence of such a value system can explain the remarkable stability of the 
GDR for almost forty years, its erosion in the late 1980s can also explain the source of the 
emotional energy that drove demonstrators into the streets in 1989. The major developments of 
the late 1980s--the slowing of economic growth, the easing of travel restrictions, and the rise to 
power of Mikhail Gorbachev--all served to undermine the values that held GDR society together. 
The introduction and reinforcement of educational and economic privileges to combat economic 
decline and the expansion of the hard currency shadow economy that resulted from the easing 
of travel restrictions generated jealousy and eroded the values of equality, modesty, and 
solidarity. At the same time, the growing public conflict between the East German leadership 
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and the great reformer in the Kremlin revealed the aging politburo members’ intransigence, 
which became even more evident when the leadership refused to shed a tear over those who, 
seeing no hope, fled the country. With their values under attack and their leadership discredited, 
the East German people took to the streets to reclaim their sovereignty, shouting: "Wir sind das 
Volk.” 

The erosion of the East German value system can not only thus explain the outbreak of 
popular protest in autumn 1989; it can also account for the outcome. The democratic revolution 
ended as a nationalist revolution for three reasons. First, West German society offered the 
disoriented "DDR-Biirger” already partly familiar replacement values. Second, the promise of 
monetary union with all its economic and political consequences ironically may have appealed 
to the East Germans’ desire for social equality since monetary union would end the social 
divisions of a dual currency economy which had grown even more severe after the fall of the 
Wall. Third, and most importantly, the erosion of the common values equality, modesty, and 
solidarity unleashed a competition of other, often incompatible values, which prevented the East 
German demonstrators from formulating a coherent program for the survival and renewal of their 
society. 

Given this collapse of the East German cultural system in the late 1980s, it might seem 
that the cultural values of the GDR would be irrelevant for understanding the problems of the 
reunited Germany. Indeed, in 1990 most Germans, East and West, assumed that whatever 
cultural specificities the GDR had retained from German tradition or developed under socialism 
would quickly dissolve in the greater mass of modernized West German culture. The popular 
revolution of 1989 allegedly represented a conscious break with the past, and unification would 
mop up any communist cobwebs in the corners of people’s minds. Thus, the well-known 
political scientist Kurt Sontheimer (1990) wrote that East German political culture would not be 
"a factor that could independently influence the political culture of the Federal Republic." 
Instead, the revolution had “left behind a political and intellectual vacuum that [would] now be 
progressively filled from the West." Although he acknowledged that the East German culture 
included positive, even desirable features, Sontheimer contended that these were imposed values 
that could not survive: 


We might wish that certain values from the Nischengesellschaft’s political culture- 
-namely the sense of neighborly cooperation, a greater respect for social equality, 
a developed sensibility for solidarity and fraternity--be strongly introduced into the 
Federal Republic’s political culture because they could strengthen democracy, but 
they developed in the GDR thanks more to the economic exigencies of the 
totalitarian system than to a free act of self-determination. The imperatives of a 
liberal market society will drive them into the background. (Sontheimer 1990: 87) 


During the year of reunification, East German culture did indeed appear fragile and 
doomed to disappear as the Easterners readily embraced Western values. The values of modesty, 
solidarity. and equality, as I have argued, may have been psychologically, socially, and 
politically functional under real existing socialism, but they were certainly not suited to a society 
such as West Germany’s, which offered unbridled possibilities for consumption and for 
individual advancement. It seemed, however, that East Germans could adapt easily to West 
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German society because real existing socialist society and liberal market society had shared a 
fundamental value orientation: both were consumer societies. In the aftermath of the Warsaw 
Pact invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968, the Communist Parties of Eastern Europe governed on 
the basis no longer of the millenarian appeals of utopian ideology but of a pledge of improved 
living standards in exchange for political acquiescence. This new social contract became explicit 
in the GDR in 197i at the 8th party congress of the SED, when Erich Honecker promised "the 
unity of social and economic policy” (i.e. economic policies designed to meet the consumer 
desires of the population). Relative to the West, the possibilities for consumption remained 
restricted, and only the development of the values modesty, solidarity and equality made the 
satisfaction of consumer desires possible. The fall of the Wall suddenly expanded the 
opportunities for consumption and seemingly rendered modesty, solidarity, and equality obsolete. 

Thus, in an initial period of euphoria that lasted precisely from November 9, 1989, until 
Chancellor Kohl’s triumphant victory in the first all-German elections on December 2, 1990, it 
seemed that cultural unity had already come. East Germans went into a consumer frenzy that 
began as soon as they crossed the Wall and pocketed their 100 D-Marks Begriifungsgeld and 
continued in earnest with monetary union on July 1, 1990. One phenomenon in particular 
suggested that East Germans had cashed in their values of modesty, solidarity, and equality for 
their West German counterparts of consumerism, individualism, and status-seeking: their rush 
in the summer and autumn of 1990 to purchase automobiles. Thanks to the gift of monetary 
union at the exchange rate of one to one for wages and, in effect, for most savings, millions of 
East Germans were able to accede to the Western car culture. With their new (if often used) 
cars, East Germans not only satisfied their repressed consumer fantasies but asserted their 
individual freedom to travel wherever (and as fast as) they wanted and joined the German status 
game of outdriving and outshining everyone else on the road. 

Social mimickry may be an effective learning strategy, but even in their new cars East 
Germans have not been able to keep up in a value system that is not their own. Far from 
guaranteeing the East Germans’ assimilation into the Western culture, the imperatives and 
opportunities of a liberal market society have provoked a cultural backlash in the East. To be 
sure, East Germans today still appreciate the new order’s possibilities for consumption and for 
individual development and distinction. Since reunification, however, they have discovered that 
they are at home in neither the new society nor its culture. Inexperienced with the exigencies 
of a competitive, individualist consumer society, East Germans have found themselves at the 
mercy of unscrupulous salespeople, exploitative employers and business partners, and impatient 
friends and relatives from the West. Very quickly the East Germans coined a new word to 
describe the Westerners who did not hesitate to tell their fellow citizens in the East that they 
knew everything better: the Besserwessis. 

Their treatment as second-class citizens in the new Germany has been particularly difficult 
for the East Germans to swallow. Few East Germans realistically expected the immediate or 
rapid attainment of economic parity with the West, but they did expect that reunification would 
bring social and political equality. The slogan with which the revolution of 1989 ended, "Wir 
sind ein Volk," had not so much expressed nationalism as a desire for social and political 
equality. As they discovered in the winter of 1989-90 the extents of political corruption and of 
social control through the Stasi, East Germans came to think that reunification would bring them 
not only the much prized D-Mark but the equal citizenship rights that had been denied them in 
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what they now considered an irreformable GDR. Reunification has not brought those rights, 
though. West Germans have treated their new fellow-citizens not as social equals but as 
inferiors, "half-Russians” who do not know how or care to work. Even worse, the West has 
succeeded in politically silencing East Germans with accusations of Stasi involvement or simply 
of collaboration with the SED-regime. Leading East German politicians in every party have lost 
their jobs or authority under the fire of accusations in the Western media (the only media left). 
Manfred Stolpe has survived as the last elected indigenous eastern Land premier only because 
the East Germans, fearing their total disenfranchisement, have rallied in support of him. 

In effect, in response to their political, economic, and social inferiority in the united 
Germany, the East Germans have regained their solidarity and their identification with, if not 
pride in the GDR. Although Easterners and Westerners alike joke half-seriously about rebuilding 
the Wall (only this time higher and from both sides), a return to the past is of course impossible. 
Sull, a growing majority of East Germans today identify themselves as "DDR-Biirger," whereas 
in June 1990, in anticipation of monetary union, most had enthusiastically declared themselves 
"Deutsche" (Le Gloannec 1993:71; also cf. extensive survey findings in Der Spiegel, no. 3, 
1993). The East Germans have also come to express profoundly ambivalent, not to say self- 
contradictory attitudes. Public opinion surveys report East Germans to be simultaneously 
dissatisfied with the reunification process and unwilling to call into question the wisdom of the 
rapid political unification of 1990 (cf. Noelle-Neumann 1991: 179 ff.). Similarly, they feel that 
Helmut Kohl and other Western politicians have broken their promises and betrayed East German 
interests, yet they have not shown much support for the efforts of Gregor Gysi (reformed 
communist party leader) and Peter-Michael Diestel (former right-wing DSU and CDU leader) 
to create a non-partisan "Committee for Justice" in defense of eastern Germans’ interests. 

Indeed, it is remarkable that the nearly universal perception of gross injustices in the 
reunification process has not given rise to specifically East German political organizations or 
parties, except of course for the dwindling SED successor party, the Party of Democratic 
Socialism (PDS) and the inheritor of the citizens’ movements of 1989, the tiny Biindnis 90, now 
fully merged with the West German Greens. The explanation for this lack of political 
mobilization lies in part in the established West German parties’ rapid and complete occupation 
of organizational space already in early 1990. More important, however, have probably been 
the immobilizing ambivalent attitudes already mentioned as well as divisions within the East 
German population that have grown since reunification. Although I have argued that the erosion 
of common values motivated protest in 1989, I also discovered through my survey significant 
motivational differences between East Germans on the basis (among others) of region, 
generation, and gender (cf. McFalls forthcoming: chapter 5). These differences have gained 
significance as different categories of the population have turned out to be net social and/or 
economic winners or losers from reunification. Most pensioners, mobile and younger skilled 
workers, and residents of some border regions have profited from reunification while older laid- 
off workers, women in general (cf. Ferree & Young 1993), and workers in the heavy industrial 
regions have suffered losses. The dividing lines between the winners and losers of reunification, 
however, have not been clear. Most families include both clear-cut winners and losers, and in 
terms of political rights, economic well-being, and social status, almost every East German has 
been both a winner and a loser (cf. Koch 1993). In such circumstances, even if everyone has 
something to complain about, political mobilization seems unlikely. As one of my interview 
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partners in Leipzig recently exclaimed, "Of course we want to stand up for ourselves, but against 
whom or what precisely?" 

While the East Germans have thus not politically mobilized around their reclaimed 
identity and solidarity, they do seem to be living by the rediscovered value of modesty and two 
other values that were common in East German society: familism and security. Modesty has 
again become a virtue in part because unemployment and low incomes have made it necessary 
but also because it allows a critique of West German consumerism. The East Germans’ 
widespread retreat into their families, or private space, has come both as a reflex of people used 
to subordination (cf. Henrich 1989: 91) and as a result of their disappointment with the outcome 
of their daring venture into public space in autumn 1989. Finally, the disruption that unification 
has brought into their lives has given rise among East Germans to a nostalgia for the security and 
stability they enjoyed behind the Wall. 

Although it reinforces the East Germans’ current political paralysis, this revival of the 
values security and stability has also encouraged outbreaks of xenophobic violence. Before 1989, 
the GDR was probably socially and ethnically the most homogenous (or, as some East Germans 
quipped with a certain perverse pride, "the most boring") country in the world. The possibility 
for emigration that bourgeois and aristocratic East Germans had had before 1961 rendered the 
leveling effects of socialism more complete in the GDR than elsewhere (cf. Gaus 1983: 31 ff.). 
As the former heartland of Prussia, the GDR was home to an almost exclusively German and 
overwhelmingly Protestant population. Despite its celebration of socialist internationalism, the 
GDR regime severely restricted contact to the few thousand foreign guest-workers and several 
hundred thousand Soviets living there. Thus, before the fall of the Wall, East Germans had had 
virtually no close contact with ethnically different or socially distressed people. Ignorance is the 
parent of racism and intolerance, and the greater willingness of East than of West Germans to 
express and perhaps to harbor racist attitudes has no doubt created a climate favorable to right- 
wing violence against asylum-seekers in the new Lander. 

Racist violence, as the world now recognizes, is not an East German problem alone. 
Racist attacks on foreigners actually began in the West before 1989 and have grown as 
widespread there in recent months as in the East. This aggressive xenophobia is, in fact, the 
extreme response of a small number of East and West Germans in the society-wide search to 
overcome the conflict between East and West German values and goals. Antipathy between East 
and West Germans has progressively grown since unification not only because Ossis and Wessis 
disagree on how much the West should contribute to the reconstruction of the East but because 
the economic, social, and political difficulties of reunification have made the East Germans 
unable and increasingly unwilling to adopt West German cultural values. 

A variety of strategies for living with this antipathy have emerged. As the East German 
sociologist Thomas Koch (1992) has observed, most East Germans have responded to the cultural 
contradictions between East and West with a more or less constructive re-identification with the 
GDR while a smaller number have denied their Eastern identity and values by moving West or 
mimicking Westerners. Reunification has not posed as great a cultural challenge to West 
Germans, of course. The collapse of communism has comforted most of them in their embrace 
of liberal economic, political, and social values, but as they have come to recognize that 
reunification may cost them not only higher taxes but higher interest and unemployment rates, 
a growing number have lost faith in the traditional democratic Volksparteien of the Federal 
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Republic and are willing to cast protest votes in favor of far-right parties. 

Only a tiny number of West and East Germans have responded to the difficulties of 
reunification with acts of violence. Virulent nationalism, possibly manipulated and certainly 
exacerbated by extreme right-wing organizations, has been the response to the economic costs 
of reunification primarily of alienated, socially marginal youths. Neither in East nor West 
Germany have foreigners or asylum-seekers been the cause of economic hardship, but right-wing 
extremists have made them the scapegoats for problems directly attributable to reunification. In 
the West, it is migration from the new Lander (at the rhythm of 1,000 per day) and not the flood 
of asylum-seekers and refugees that has heightened the housing shortage and competition at the 
lower end of the job market. In the East, it is obviously not foreign workers but industrial 
restructuring and mismanagement on the part of the 7reuhand privatization agency that have 
caused massive unemployment. With the violent reassertion of ethnic nationalism, however, the 
losers of reunification in East and West can combat their own social exclusion (cf. Le Gloannec 
1993: 71-2). Blaming foreigners for Germany’s problems, moreover, allows Germans not to 
have to blame each other; hating others simply denies and deflects the antagonisms that East and 
West Germans have for each other. 

The wave of xenophobia that has swept Germany, East and West, suggests that the 
cultural crisis that began in the GDR in the late 1980s and brought on the collapse of 
communism there has culminated in a profound crisis of German political culture. Although 
mutual antagonisms have not pushed the vast majority of Germans to the extreme of racist 
violence, the extremists have succeeded in setting Germany’s political agenda. The major 
parties’ first response to the violence that erupted in Rostock in August 1992 was not a vow to 
crack down on extremists or to redress social tensions in East and West but, as we have seen, 
a promise to restrict foreigners’ access to Germany by amending the constitutional article 
allowing asylum. Such an inappropriate and, as events have proven, ineffective response to a 
direct attack on the liberal democratic order in the Federal Republic leads me to fear that a 
retreat to ethnic nationalism may become the final solution to Germany’s cultural division and 
antagonisms. 


Conclusion, or How Success Spoiled Reunification 


Germany’s reunification in 1990 need not fatally have led to the current national identity 
crisis, the clash of cultures, and the accompanying outburst of extremist racist violence. 
Although Germany had inherited from its fourty-year division an ambiguous sense of national 
identity and two distinct political cultures, reunification could have provided an opportunity to 
redefine German national identity, to forge common participatory political cultural values, and 
to strengthen liberal democracy in the Federal Republic. Indeed, as the result of the first 
successful democratic revolution in German history, reunification might have represented the 
"revolutionary break with the past" essential for the establishment of democracy (cf. Moore 
1966: 431). The common German linguistic downgrading of the "friedliche [peaceful] 
Revolution" of 1989 to a simple “Wende," or turn-about, however, seemed to. express the 
Germans’ inability to recognize or to seize the historic opportunity. The last Wende in German 
politics had come with the parliamentary manoeuverings of 1982 by which a christian-liberal 
coalition replaced the social-liberal government without reference to the electorate. The 


resurrection and widespread adoption of the term "Wende” in 1989 signaled the end of the 
popular revolution and the resumption of politics as usual in the form of elite bargaining. Thus, 
reunification became a technical problem for the existing West German political system and not 
an occasion for its recasting. 

While the collapse of the East German regime certainly did not in itself necessitate the 
reform of the West German regime, the Federal Republic’s Basic Law actually foresaw such a 
situation and in Article 146 prescribed the drafting of a permanent Constitution to be approved 
by the democratic will of the reunited German people. At the same time, however, Article 23 
provided for the accession of new territories organized as federal Ldnder into the existing 
constitutional order. In 1957, the Saarland had in fact acceded to the Federal Republic under 
Article 23 after having voted in 1955 against continued administration by France. The existence 
of Article 23 and the precedent of the reincorporation of the Saarland offered an escape hatch 
from the obligations of Article 146. Thus, claiming a democratic mandate from the results of 
the first free Volkskammer elections of March 1990 in which the parties favorable to rapid 
reunification took a majority of seats, the Christian Democratic leaders of the GDR and the FRG 
negotiated an agreement whereby the reorganized five Lander of the East along with the reunited 
city-state Berlin would join the Federal Republic using Article 23 on October 3, 1990 (cf. 
Thaysen 1993). 

The main argument in favor of this form of reunification was expediency, though 
expediency is unfortunately rarely an attribute of democracy. To be sure, two important 
considerations did militate against postponing unification until after a lenthy democratic 
constitutional debate. Growing instability in the Soviet Union required a rapid agreement on the 
full restoration of German sovereignty and the withdrawal of Soviet troops from East German 
territory. Similarly, the deepening economic crisis coupled with the continuing massive 
emigration to the West after the fall of the Wall necessitated rapid political action to restore 
confidence in the future economic well-being of eastern Germany. Immediate reunification at 
least initially seemed to hold up the promise of prosperity. The political decision in favor of an 
expedient reunification under Article 23 responded to these international and economic 
considerations but had nefarious consequences for post-reunification democracy. Because 
reunification under Article 23 entailed the immediate introduction of West German legal and 
political structures into the East, the entire process became a technical exercise in which the 
bureaucratic values of speed and efficiency, or what Manfred Stassen (1993) colorfully calls 
“tachocracy" and "machocracy,” prevailed. Public participation and debate did not enter into 
the procedure. The German electorate had to embrace reunification as a fait accompli: the five 
new Lander joined the Federal Republic eleven days before the East Germans even elected their 
state governments, and the West Germans had a chance to express their preferences two months 
after reunification in the first all-German elections. 

Admittedly, the German people retroactively sanctioned their governments’ decision in 
favor of quick reunification, and even today amidst sour relations between Ossis and Wessis, few 
Germans seriously call reunification into question. Despite the high costs, the re-establishment 
of German unity remains a worthwhile and legitimate political goal. The goal of reunification, 
however, does not lie at the root of the crisis of German democracy. The problem lies in the 
means, or the process. Germany is paying the price of its failure to respect the obligations of 
Article 146. The decision in favor of the expedient solution offered by Article 23 certainly 
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succeeded in speeding Germany to legal and political unity, but the concomitant silencing of 
time-consuming public debate left the reunited nation-state with a deficit of identity and 
democratic legitimacy. In fact, the success of German reunification bears remarkable similarity 
to another quick but ill-fated unification, that of the Italian Risorgimento. In a classic article, 
Raymond Grew (1962) describes the rapid extension of the Piedmontese statuto to the rest of the 
peninsula in a process that sought to avoid foreign intervention and the social, economic, and 
administrative disruption that popular political mobilization would entail. Success spoiled the 
Risorgimento, though, because without democratic participation at its birth the new liberal regime 
lacked identity and legitimacy right down until the fascist seizure of power. 

Unlike the Italian elites who opted for expediency in 1861, the German politicians who 
chose to speed reunification along with Article 23 in 1990 have to live with the consequences of 
their decision and with the knowledge that they had another option. In fact, they had a 
constitutional obligation in case of reunification to mobilize and to rally the population around 
the democratic renewal of national identity and legitimacy. Although a constitutional convention 
in accordance with Article 146 would have cost time and energy and not rendered reunification 
a painless process, a discussion of constitutional principles might have prevented the current 
climate favorable to right-wing extremism and violence by allowing Germans to define more 
clearly their identity and their common (political) values. Since reunification, the parliamentary 
debates on moving the seat of government from Bonn to Berlin and on Germany’s military role 
in the post-Cold War international order have functioned as surrogates for such a public 
discussion (cf. Strassel 1993), but only a fundamental constitutional debate could have brought 
reunited Germans closer to understanding one another and their country’s place in the world. 
The question remains whether such a debate is still possible in the current climate of shock, 
mutual recrimination, and fading confidence in democratic institutions. 
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Abstract 


With the incorporation of statist theory into the discipline 
of political science, at first it seemed that theoretical 
aseuaptions would feature a “zero-sum effect,” assuming that 
an increase in state influence would automatically imply an 
equivalent decrease in interest group influence. But almost 
immediately scholars as diverse as James Q. Wilson (1980) 
and Theda Skocpol (1985) noted “non-zero-sum” effects among 
interest groups and state agencies. For instance, Wilson 
described countervailing power among groups as preventing 
group capture of an agency, thereby enhancing its autonomy. 
Skocpol noted that in the successful initiation of economic 
development, state agencies increased their capacity, while 
simultaneously laying the basis for the organization of new 
interest groups. 


The interaction of interest groups and federal executive 
agencies and courts in the implementation politics of U.S. 
asylum policy (1980-87) tends to confira the hypothesis that 
patterns of interaction among groups and state agencies are 
quite varied. In this case, economic interest groups of the 
traditional pluralist image were inactive, while the active 
groups consisted almost entirely of small public interest 
groups, many of them specializing in immigration litigation. 
These groups in turn were divided according to their 
orientation to a social movement, the sanctuary aovement, 
which advocated civil disobedience to protest the 
implementation of U.S. refugee and asylum policy. On the 
state side, the U.S. State Department tended to control the 
decisions of the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(INS) on asylurm-related claims as well as the decisions of 
immigration judges within the Executive Office for 
Immigration Review (EOIR), both of which are lodged in the 
Department of Justice; and the decisions of the Board of 
Immigration Appeals. But with litigation support from public 
interest groups, these decisions were occasionally 
overturned by the federal courts. 


We subscribe to a policy regime model of implementation, 
which incorporates ideas from both pluralism and statisa, 
and which recognizes the importance of the “power of ideas.” 
In particular, if a policy regime is characterized by a 
dominant principle, and if this principle is suddenly 
rejected, then the implementation process will also 
subsequently change. This hypothesis holds for asylua policy 
implementation, which suddenly changed following the 
collapse of a dominant regime principle--Cold War ideology. 


THE NON-ZERO SUM MODEL OF GROUP-STATE INTERACTION: 
IMPLEMENTING U.S. ASYLUM POLICY 


The politics of implementation of asylum policy during 
1982-87 does not present a picture familiar in the 
literature about policy-making, groups, and institutions. In 
deciding which refugees would be allowed to stay in the 
United States as political asylees, the State Departament 
played a preeminent role, even though it was not the agency 
designated to administer the Refugee Act of 1980. The 
implementation task was officially given to the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service (INS) within the Department of 
Justice. Implementation of asylum policy by iamiyration 
judges within the Executive Office for Immigration Review 
(EOIR), also within the Department of Justice, 
overwhelmingly favored refugees from Communist countries or 
other nations perceived as U.S. adversaries (Iran), while 
almost all refugees were excluded if they came from allies, 
such as Guatemala and El Salvador. 

This domination by the State Department was checked to 


some extent by an appeals process. After receiving a denial 


of an asylum clain filed either with the INS or immigration 


judges, the appeals process first proceeded to a separate 
Board of Immigration Appeals (BIA), from which further 
appeals could be taken to the regular federal courts. In 
these appeals, by the time their appeals advanced to the 


level of the federal courts, individual refugees had a good 


chance of getting an exclusionary decision reversed, 


especially if the appellant had the backing of a public 


interest litigation group. In addition, the differentially 


negative treatment of Salvadoran and Guatemalan asylua 
applicants sparked a social movement, the “asylum rights 
movernent,” (known popularly as the Sanctuary Movement), in 
which Americans, particularly some affiliated with churches, 
illegally gave shelter to rejected political asylua 
applicants. Arrest and trial of sanctuary movement 
participants effectively publicized differential treatment 
of applicants by the immigration bureaucracy. 

This political/adminislrative/legal process of policy 
implementation presents us with a number of interpretive 
puzzles. Might one characterize this process as “statist™ in 
that outcomes were largely driven by the State Department 
and its beliefs and norms regarding Cold War conflict? 
(Krasner 1978) But then this institution was checked by 
another institution, the federal court system, so that one 
is left with the observation that state institutions were in 
conflict, although one institution still was dominant. 

But if the implementation process is statist, then one 
must also admit that interest groups played a significant 
role in this policy process. About 6@ separate litigation 
groups were identified as playing a role in the process, in 
general offering support to refugees whose applications for 
asylum had been denied by the INS. (Yarnold 1988, 199@b) 


The litigation of these “public interest groups" was 


occasionally successful and provided the major check on the 
implementation of the State Department’s Cold War criteria 


for granting political asylua. 


But contrary to expectations from traditional group 


theory, no group with a direct economic stake in this area 
participated in the politics of implementation. The groups 
were all citizen litigation groups, most of them very saall, 
in which participants were motivated by some combination of 
a sense of justice and sympathy for those in the rejected 
ethnic groups. (Although ethnic associations did not 
participate in this implementation process.) 

A further surprise in light of traditional theory is 
that the routine denial of asylum to applicants of certain 
ethnic groups sparked a new social movement, which within a 
few years had a aajor impact on this policy process. The 
existence of a social protest movement created a division 
among the public interest litigation groups, as some groups 
collaborated with the movement, while others opposed the 
movement as in violation of the norms of legality. 

The traditional “zero-sum” vocabulary is only misleading 
in the interpretation of this particular political process. 
Thus, traditionally one supposes that the more state 
influence upon some policy making process, the less the 
group influence on that same process. (Bentley 1908; Lathaa 
1952; Nordlinger 1981) The zero-sur vocabulary is misleading 
in that the statist policy is responsible for creating new 


litigation groups, and new activity by existing groups, 
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activity which grew in direct response to the activity of 
the state, and did not precede it. Accordingly, the state’s 
activities led to the creation of new groups, and new group 
activities, which existed only to alter preceding activities 
of the state. In addition, the “state” itself is fragmented 
into at least five separate units, the INS, immigration 
judges, the State Department, the Board of Immigration 
Appeals, and the federal courts, which acted in serial order 
in the policy implementation process. Groups, essentially 
created by the policies of the first four statist 
institutions, acted with some success in the latter 
institution to achieve their ends. 

Similarly, traditionally one assumes that if a policy 
process is statist (hence institutionalized), then this 
precludes significant influence of social movement activity, 
which by definition often utilizes non-institutionalized 
tactics and extra-legal protest. But this policy area, at 
first seemingly statist, was heavily influenced by movement 
protest which included using illegal tactics to block 
deportation of those denied asylum. In fact, the activities 
of the state, which led to the creation of public interest 
litigation groups, also led to the appearance of a social 
movement, which did not precede the state policy of general 
denial of asylum to applicants from certain countries. 

The traditional zero-sum language does not work. The 
state itself instituted policies which stimulated the 


creation of the groups that opposed the State Department 


ly 


interpretation. The same policies also led to the creation 


of a new social movement. Within this policy area, the atate 


itself was fragmented into five separate institutions, 
acting in sequence. Accordingly, we will try to state a 
different vocabulary from the traditional zero-sum 
vocabulary, after this particular policy process is 


described and analyzed in greater detail. 


U.S. ASYLUM POLICY 1980-1987 

Refugees and political asylees flee their states of 
origin since they fear persecution if returned. Refugees are 
required to file their applications when they are outside 
the United States, while asylees (whether seeking asylum or 
withholding of deportation) file their applications after 
their arrival. 

This analysis concentrates on “asylum policy” or 
determinations on claims for political asylua and 
withholding of deportation. U.S. law allows “refugees” who 
are in the U.S. or at a port of entry to remain if they have 
a well-founded fear of persecution (asylum), or if there is 
a clear probability of persecution if deportation proceeds 
(withholding of deportation). Asylum-related cases and 
appeals include cases and appeals in which asylum or 
withholding claims have been raised. 

The first time asylum was given explicit statutory 


recognition was with passage of the Refugee Act of 19890. 
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Section 208(a) allows aliens in the U.S. to apply for 
asylum, and defines a “refugee” as follows: 


«.eany person who is outside any country of such 
person’s nationality, or in the case of a person having 
no nationality, is outside any country in which such 
person last habitually reeided, and who is unable to 
avail himself or herself of the protection of, that 
country because of persecution or a well-founded fear 
of persecution on account of race, religion, 
nationality, membership in a particular social group, 
or political opinion... (Refugee Act of 1980, section 
208(a)). 


An alien may raise an asylum clain as follows: file an 


asylum application with the Immigration and Naturalization 


Service (INS) if the alien is in the U.S. and if exclusion 
and deportation proceedings have not commenced. If denied, 
an alien aay, in a deportation or exclusion proceeding, 
raise the asylum claim with an immigration judge; or request 
asylum for the first time during an exclusion or deportation 
hearing. 

Appeals are possible from decisions of immigration 
judges on asylum claims. If the asylum claim is 
unsuccessfully raised in a deportation hearing, review is to 
the Board of Immigration Appeals (BIA), which is a part of 


the immigration bureaucracy. Judicial review is through a 


habeas corpus petition to a federal district court. The 


ruling of the court on the habeas corpus petition may be 


appealed to federal courts of appeal. 
Asylum has existed in U.S. law since 1952, with passage 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, referred to 


as “withholding of deportation," though this was quite 
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limited. Amendments broadened the provision, and the 
Attorney General is currently barred from deporting an alien 
who faces a “clear probability” of persecution on account of 
race, religion, nationality, membership in a particular 
social group, or political opinion (Section 243¢h) of the 


1952 Immigration and Nationality Act). Applications for 


withholding are raised during exclusion and deportation 


hearings (Steel 1985). Appeals on unsuccessful requests for 
withholding follow the same route as asylum appeals. 

Since World War II and the ensuing “Cold War", U.S. 
refugee and asylum policy has been biased in favor of aliens 
fron “hostile™ states, defined as states with communist, 
socialist, or leftist forms of government. This “Cold War" 
bias was one of the major reasons for passage of the Refugee 
Act of 1988, which replaced a pro-communist country standard 
with a neutral one. 

Agencies responsible for implementing the Act (the INS, 
immigration judges, and consular offices within the 
Department of State) continue to favor aliens from “hostile” 
states. (Loescher and Scanlan 1986; Helton 1984; Parker 
1985; Van Der Hout 1985; Preston 1986). Hence, during the 
19888, aliens fleeing from East-bloc states were more likely 
to have their asylum and withholding clains approved than 
aliens from countries with which the U.S. aaintained 
“friendly” relations, such as El Salvador and Haiti. 


(Yarnold 1988, 199@a, 19990b) 
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Identifying State Interests in Asylum Policy 


Statist theorists’ tend to be unclear in their 
definition of “state interest” (Almond 1988: 868-871). 
Krasner (1978: 19-14, 35-37, 53) came closer than others to 
a general formulation for statism. Hence, a “state interest” 


evolves as follows: (1) a state structure, largely 


independent of .group pressure, (2) promotes a policy goal 


for a long period of time, (3) consistently gives this goal 
priority over competing goals, and (4) this goal is related 
to the general interest. Krasner referred to this as “a 
national interest,” though it is synonymous with a “state 
interest." Krasner develops his idea of state interest by 
applying it to the U.S. State Department. This is repeated 
here, though with regard to a different policy area. 

The State Department has, since shortly after World War 
II and the East/West “Cold War", dominated U.S. refugee 
policy. It has politicized refugee and asylum policy 
(Loescher and Scanlan 1986) by imposing a hostile state bias 
in admissions. To the extent that a "Cold War" “state 
interest" exists in favor of hostile state aliens, the State 
Department has established this state interest and enforced 
it on other independent decision makers within the 
immigration bureaucracy such as the INS, immigration judges, 
and the Board of Immigration Appeals (BIA). How did the 


State Department come to play such an important role? 
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When an asylum claim is raised with the INS or 
immigration judges, or the alien seeks withholding, the INS 


and immigration judges send the application and supporting 


documents to the State Department’s Bureau of Human Rights 


and Humanitarian Affairs for an “advisory opinion.” In these 
opinions, after reviewing the application and all evidence, 
State Department officials make recommendations as to 
whether applicants are entitled to the requested relief. 

The INS and immigration judges defer to the State 
Department in their determinations on claims for asylum and 
withholding, even after passage of the Refugee Act of 1989, 
which sought to eliminate the hostile state bias by re- 
defining the term “refugee” (Yarnold 1988, 1990a, 1999b, 
199@c, 1992). A “refugee” had been defined as one fleeing 
from a communist country or the Middle-East. Public and 
private groups lobbied for an elimination of the hostile 
state bias. Their efforts were rewarded with passage of the 
Refugee Act of 1980, which defines a refugee as one who has 
a well-founded fear of persecution on the basis of race, 
religion, nationality, social group, or political opinion 
(Refugee Act of 1980, section 208(a))>. 

The illusion of a non-politicized refugee and asylum 
policy was short-lived. One of the major problems with U.S. 
legislation dealing with refugees and asylees is that the 
requirements for both asylum and withholding are vague (Blum 


1986; Edwards 1983). 


In their decisions on claims for refugee status 1982- 
1985, the State Department continued to favor hostile state 
aliens (Yarnold 1988, 1990a, 199@b, 1990c). The INS deferred 
to State Department advisory opinions in their post-1980 
decision making on asylum applications. During 1983-1985, 
the INS favored hostile state asylum applicants. (Yarnold 
1988, 199@a, 199@b, 1998c) 

liens may appeal to the BIA, but there was no remedy 
at this level, either. In asylum-related appeals to the BIA 
decided 1989-1987, hostile states aliens were again favored 
over aliens from non-hostile states (Yarnold 1988, 199%a, 
199@b, 199%c). The BIA overwhelmingly affirmed decisions of 
immigration judges in asylum-related appeals; the decisions 
of immigration judges were, in turn, based on State 
Departaent advisory opinions. 

After the Refugee Act of 1980 was enacted, the "Cold 


War state interest” in favor of hostile-state aliens 
reemerged and affected all agencies within the immigration 
bureaucracy, including the State Department, immigration 
judges, the INS, and the BIA. (Yarnold 1988, 199@a, 199@b, 
1998c). 

Some of the aliens pursued further appeals to the 
federal district and appellate courts. Analysis of these 
appeals from 1980-1987 (Yarnold 1988, 1990@a, 199@b, 1992), 


suggests that the federal courts did not exhibit the pro- 


hostile state bias of the immigration bureaucracy. Their 


decisions were not politicized by U.S. foreign policy 
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considerations but by other political variables: the 


partisan affiliations of appointing presidents, the strength 


of judicial constituencies, and the involvement of interest 
groups (Yarnold 1988, 199@a, 1990b, 1992). 

In asylum-related appeals to the BIA and the federal 
courts, numerous interest groups were involved on the behalf 
of aliens. At the federal court level, these groups 
contributed to litigation success. They offered either pro- 
bono services or charged nominal fees. They are new groups, 
most having formed since 197@. Yarnold (1988, 199@a, 199@b) 
suggests that the catalyst to the formation of these groups 
was the previously documented “state interest” in favoring 
refugees from hostile states. This “state interest” leaves 
refugees from non-hostile states with no relief under U.S. 
law. 

There were about 59 public interest groups active in 
defending aliens who claimed to be entitled to asylum or 
withholding. 56 of these groups were contacted; though there 
is a broad range, most are small public interest groups, 
with small staffs and limited funds. 

The “state interest" in favoring hostile state aliens 
mobilized public interest groups which helped refugees 
through legal channels. This “state interest” also mobilized 
groups operating outside of the legal system, and 
ultimately, led to the development of the U.S. Sanctuary 
Movement which illegally shelters deportable refugees. It is 


suggested: 
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--.the sanctuary movement which arose in the U.S. in 
the early 1989s was a response to what appeared to be 
an immoral and repugnant positive law which failed to 
provide refuge to persons from Central American 
countries....Individuals and groups responded to this 
dilemma by making a collective choice in favor of 
natural law precepts....Their efforts culminated in the 
sanctuary movement which is, at its core, an illegal 
attempt to bypass the legal structures of U.S. 
immigration law (Yarnold 1999, 200). 


Central Americans helped by the Sanctuary Movement were 
from El Salvador and Guatemala. These two countries were, 


during the 1980s, torn by civil wars which daily threatened 


the lives of all. Those who escaped and endured a long 


journey found no refuge when they came to the U.S. since El 
Salvador and Guatemala maintained good diplomatic relations 
with the U.S. (Loescher and Scanlan 1986; Yarnold 1988, 
199@b, 1991b, 1992). 

The Sanctuary Movement was a church-based movement. The 
founders were religious leaders and most sanctuary sites 
were provided by religious groups. Many denominations were 
active, and they were the first and only voice of the 
sanctuary movement. Religious groups are likely voices of 
social movements due to their general adherence to natural 
law over the positive law when the two conflict. (Yarnold 
1988, 199%@b, 1991b, 1992) Also, religious groups have an 
established network through which to communicate core ideas 
of the movement, first, to their congregations and, then, to 
the public (Freeman 1975; McFarland 1983). 

The Sanctuary Movement, a reaction to a “state 


interest” in favoring hos -ile state aliens, also led to the 


formation of new groups. In the course of the movement, many 


groups formed to assist Central American refugees. Their 
services included legal assistance, social services, 


sanctuary, and advocacy. 


Changes in Asylum Policy at the Height of the Sanctuary 
Movement: Early 1990s 


In his discussion of the rapid change that occurred in 
U.S. immigration policy in the 1989s, Peter Schuck (1992) 
notes the important role of ideas in forging policies. He 
argues that the rapid legal changes, including vastly 
increased immigration, liberalization of asylum policies, 
and the safe-haven program for those ineligible for asylua, 
cannot be explained by traditional political science 
theories including interest group liberalisa, 
incrementalism, rational choice, and “the new 
institutionalisa."” He suggests that each of theses theories 
is able to account for normal political processes, but they 
fall short in explaining major policy innovation. (Schuck 
1992: 39) He adds that external events, political 
entrepreneurs, and group politics all played a role in the 
immigration reforms of the 1980s. However, these alone are 
unable to account for the rapid and fundamental nature of 
the immigration reforms that occurred. Schuck suggests, 
instead, that ideas which evolved by this time contributed 
to the rapid changes. The major ideas isolated by Schuck as 


contributing to the rapid changes in immigration law include 
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the rule of law, more selective admissions of iamigrants, 
diversity of the immigrant population, human rights 


concerns, and family unity (Schuck 1992: 89). 


Schuck is a little unclear, however, about the origins 


of these ideas, except to suggest that the courts played a 
role in advancing human rights and equal protection for 
immigrants and non-iammigrants. Schuck notes that the ideas 
were communicated by public interest groups and “policy 
intellectuals and advocates." (Schuck 1992: 44). Later, 
ideas are sharpened by “prominent academics, influential 
mass media, and conservative think tanks" (Schuck 1992: 82). 

Although highly instructive, one major failing of the 
work is that it fails to recognize the important role played 
by the Sanctuary Movement of the 1980s in first, generating 
ideas, then communicating these ideas to the public and 
policy makers, and in the formation of new public interest 
groups which would also promote the social rmovement’s goals. 
Instead, in explaining the major immigration policy changes 
that were to occur from 1980-1990, Schuck suggests: “No 
national crisis or social convulsion generated pressures for 
sharp policy changes.” (Schuck 1992: 40) 

The view taken here differs to some extent. The rapid 
changes in immigration policies generally and in US. refugee 
and asylum policy during the decade of the 198s is 
explained as a direct outgrowth of the Sanctuary Movement, 
which was a “social convulsion" which generated pressures 


for sharp policy changes. 


The Sanctuary Movement of the 1980s and early 1990s 
communicated to the public and policy makers the plight of 
Central American refugees and the politicization of U.S. 
refugee and asylua policy. The policy changes that occurred, 


in a short period of time, are profound. Three examples will 


suffice to demonstrate the major shifts in U.S. policy which 


coincided with the Sanctuary Movement: (1) a fundamental 
transformation in the relationship between the U.S. 
government and that of El Salvador which was in full-swing 
by 1992. (2) Also in 1990, the enactment by Congress of the 
Immigration Act of 1990, which granted “temporary protected 
status" to aliens from El Salvador, thereby enabling them to 
remain legally in the U.S. (3) Finally, the adoption by the 
INS on April 2, 1991, of a new asylum system under final 
regulations issued in 19920 which would de-peliticize asylua 
admissions and make the asylum process fairer and more 
expert. 

A fundamental shift in the relationship between the 
governments of the U.S. and El Salvador began in the 1988s, 
during the administrations of Republican Presidents Ronald 
Reagan and George Bush. At that point, Democratic 
congressmen launched attacks on the U.S. financial 
commitment to El Salvador in the wake of disclosures of 
humen rights abuses by the Salvadoran government. Both 
administrations had a difficult time convincing Congress to 
approve continued military aid to El Salvador. (Doherty, 


1990a: 3628) Nevertheless, between 1981 and 1989, the United 


States provided more than $3.4 billion in military, 
economic, and development aid to El Salvador. (Felton, 1989: 
469). 

However, the November i6, 1989 murder of six Jesuits 
priests, along with their two housekeepers, seemed to “weigh 


on the minds of senators as they approved the Dodd-Leahy 


amendment to the foreign aid appropriations bill, requiring 


an immediate 52 percent cut in the $85 aillion in military 
aid provided [to El Salvador] annually.“ (Doherty 199@a: 
3628). By the time the foreign aid appropriations bill for 
fiscal 1991 took final form, the Bush Administration was 
forced to accept restrictions on aid to El Salvador (Doherty 
199@b). 

The fall of the Berlin Wall in November 93, 1989 and the 
rapidly changing international reality, which rendered 
anachronistic the U.S. long-term commitment to the "Cold 
War“ ideology of the preceding decades, led to a heightened 
restlessness on the part of U.S policy makers, as they 
seemingly searched for new political paradigms and 
realities. This restlessness manifested itself in Congress’ 
search for new strategies, especially with regard to 
policies bearing on international relations, such as the 
United States refugee and asylum policy. 

Hence, for example, on November 2, 1989, the House 
Subcommittee on Immigration, Refugees, and International 
Law, called a hearing to reconsider U.S. policy regarding 


Eastern European refugees in light of the recent “political 


liberalization” that had been unfolding in some of the 
Eastern European countries. (CIS/Index January/December 
199@: H521-27: 382) Giving testimony on the issue were 
various government officials representing the INS, the State 
Department, and the General Accounting Office, and 
representatives of one public interest group and two ethnic 
groups. 

It is likely that, if left on their own, the 
immigration bureaucracy and the State Department would have 
been slow to rethink the “Cold War” bias in favor of hostile 
state aliens. They were prodded to change their view of 
reality as members of Congress clearly came to acknowledge 
change in the external political environment. The 1989 fall 
of the Berlin Wall and the rapidly changing reality of 
international and national relations, called for a dramatic 
change in U.S. policies. 

In addition to international transformations, Congress 
found itself faced with rapidly changing circumstances 
within the U.S. In Between January 9 and February 29, 1989, 
over 13 thousand Central Americans, without legal authority, 
flowed into Brownsville (on the border between Texas and 
Mexico), seeking political asylum. (Cohodas 1989: 394) Many 
of the aliens also headed to Miami. The INS, on February 292, 
responded to this crisis by announcing that it intended to 
stop all of the aliens at the border, hold speedy hearings 


on their asylum claims, and issue rapid decisions. 
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Of course, civil rights lawyers were concerned that the 
INS, in its rapid disposition of the asylum applications, 
would violate constitutional rights of the Central Americans 
and overlook their genuine claims for asylum. On February 
22, Representative Bruce Morrison, Chair of the House 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Immigration, Refugees and 
International Law announced that he would take a fact- 
finding panel to Brownsville and Miami the following week to 
survey conditions. On the aame day, Senator Edward Kennedy, 
Chair of the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Refugee Affairs announced that his fact-finding panel 
would travel to south Texas on the following day. (Cohodas 
1989: 394). 

Rather than quickly processing the asylum claims of the 
Central Americans, public interest groups began pressuring 
Congress to adopt a “safe-haven" program that would 
acknowledge the crisis in Central America and allow refugees 
from these countries to remain in the U.S. until conditions 
improved. (Cohodas 1989: 395) At the first meeting of the 
House Judiciary Subcommittee on Immigration, Refugees and 
International Law, on February 22, the Chair of the 
Subcommittee, Representative Bruce Morrison (D-Conn.), 
announced that the refugee crisis would be the focus, and 
that safe-haven legislation would also be considered. 

Numerous congressional hearings were held around this 
time, as the consensus began to build that there was a need 


to devise a new immigration policy for refugees from Central 


America. For example, on March 9, 1989, the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Immigration, Refugees, and International Law 
convened once again for a hearing on the adequacy of current 
U.S. policy for dealing with Central American refugees. On 


June 21, 1989, the Senate Judiciary Subcommitte on 


Immigration and Refugee Affairs held an additional hearing 


on Central American applicants for asylum. Significant steps 
were made toward the creation of a safe-haven policy for 
Central Americans, but the final details were yet to be 
worked-out in congressional battles. (Biskupic 1989: 

The culmination of this flurry of congressional 
activity was the passage on November 29, 1990 of the 
Immigration Act of 1990, Public Law 191-649. Section 
the Act grants “temporary protected status” (TPS) to 
nationals of countries designated by the Attorney General. 
The Attorney General has the authority to designate a 
country under the Act if: (1) there is an ongoing armed 
conflict within the state; (2) there has been a earthquake, 
flood, drought, epidemic, or other environmental disaster in 
the state which has substantially disrupted living 
conditions; or (3) there are extraordinary and temporary 
conditions in the foreign state that prevent aliens who are 
nationals of the state from returning to the state. (Section 
302) Hence, aliens are free to stay in the United States, 
and will not be deported during the period that their states 
are designated for TPS. Recognizing that aliens who are 


allowed under the Act to remain in the United States aust 


have some means of support, particularly since section 302 
provides that aliens may be deemed ineligible for public 
assistance by a state, the Act grants aliens the authority 
to work in the U.5., which is effective through the period 
of the alien’s temporary protected status. (Lawyers 
Committee for Human Rights 1991a) 

The Attorney General not only decides which countries 
are eligible for TPS, but also has the authority to set the 
length of time for the designated status for each country, 
which may last from 6 to 18 months. The period begins when 
notice of the designation is published in the Federal 
Register or on another date set forth in the notice. The 
Attorney General must also reexamine the conditions in 
affected countries at least 60 days before the TPS 
designations expire, in order to determine whether 
conditions have changed. If conditions have not improved, 
the Attorney General may extend the designation period for 
another 6, 12, or 18 months. If the Attorney General finds 
that conditions have improved and the TPS period should not 
be extended, notice aust be published in the Federal 
Register. (Lawyers Committee for Human Rights 1991a: 2) In 


order to obtain TPS, individuals must file applications for 


TPS during the registration period set by the Attorney 


General. The application must be filed with a local district 
director of the INS, along with the required fee. (Lawyers 


Committee for Human Rights, 1991: 6) 
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A quite striking fact about Immigration Act of 1999 is 


that Congress did not wait for the Attorney General to make 


all of the designations. Instead, in Section 303, Congress 


bypassed the Attorney General. The Act sets forth El 
Salvador as a designated country, with the effect that 
aliens from El Salvador who had lived continuously in the 
U.S since September 19, 1990, were eligible to apply for 
“special temporary protected status.” The period for 
Salvadoran nationals was to begin from the date of passage 
of the Immigration Act of 1990, November 29, 1990, and was 
to remain in effect until the end of the 18-month period 
beginning January i, 1991. 

As of June, 1993, Salvadorans are no longer classified 
as eligible for “special temporary protected status" yet 
have been granted essentially the same protection since 
there were granted "Deferred Enforced Departure” (DED) 
status, until December 31, 1994. In June 1993, other states 
which were designated under the TPS program were Liberia, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Somalia. 

The statute itself does not give a role to the State 
Department in the designation process. However, Section 
302(5)(b) (1) (A) states: “The Attorney General, after 
consultation with appropriate agencies of the Government, 
may designate any foreign state. . .under this subsection. 
CImmigration Act cf 199%, Section 302(5)(b)(1)(A)) From 
this language, it would appear that the Attorney General may 


consult any state agencies which might be helpful in 
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gathering information about background conditions in 
countries, including the State Department. In fact, the 
State Department has for some time issued reports on 
conditions in countries throughout the world, and hence 
would appear to be a natural ally of the Attorney General in 
making country designations. It is likely that the State 
Department does assume such a role, but on an informal 
level. 

The heightened congressional activity with regard to 
the U.S. asylum and refugee policy, undoubtedly prompted 
long-overdue administrative action. Responding to the crisis 
of huge flows of Central American refugees into south Texas 
and Miami in the late 1980s and the concerns of civil 
liberties groups about the fairness of asylum procedures, 
the INS unveiled a new asylum system on April 2, 1991. 
Actually, final asylum rules to implement the Refugee Act of 
1988 were promulgated by the INS on July 27, 1990 (S55 Fed. 
Reg. 30, 674-88 (July 29, 1990), a full decade after the 
Refugee Act was passed. The rules took effect in a 
preliminary phase of the program on October 1, 1992. Fron 
October to April 2, 1991, a corps of 82 Asylum Officers were 
recruited and trained. “Asylum adjudications under the new 


system are to be carried out by more sophisticated and 


diverse personnel, who have received improved training and 


support from a documentation and resource center." (Lawyers 


Committee for Human Rights, 1991b: 1) 


Approximately 40% of the Asylum Officers were from 


outside of INS, and included a number of lawyers. A training 


program was held for all of the officers in March, 1991, and 
both the materials and the presentations were more 
professional than other INS training sessions. By September, 
1991, the INS Resource Information Center was starting to 
operate. The center is supposed to provide information to 
Asylum Officers, so that in their decision making on asylua 
Claims, they will not be as dependent upon State Department 
advisory opinions and reports as INS agents in the past. 
(Lawyers Committee on Human Rights, 1991b: 1) According to a 
representative of the Lawyers Committee on Human Rights, the 
hope was that the new asylum program would be shielded from 
foreign policy considerations since Asylum Officers would be 
in a position to make their own judgments about conditions 
in various countries. (Lawyers Committee on Human Rights 
2) 

Section 208.1()(b) of 8 C.F.R. Chapter 1 (1-1-1992 
Edition) provides that Asylum Officers are to gain special 
training in both international relations and international 
law. Section 208.19{c) goes on to suggest that the training 
of the Officers would continue under the guidance of an INS 
Assistant Commissioner in coordination with the Department 
of State. Hence, the Department of State has a role in 
educating Asylum Officers on background conditions in 


countries. 
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Even more important however, is that the State 
Department’s Bureau of Human Rights and Humanitarian Affairs 
(BHRHA) continues to play a role in asylum adjudications 
Since it is still able to submit advisory opinions on asylur 
Claims. Section 208.12 of 8 C.F.R. Chapter 1 (1-1-1992 
Edition) also provides that Asylum Officers, in reaching 
their decisions on asylum claims, may rely on material 
provided by the Department of State, the Asylum Policy and 


Review Unit, the Office of Refugees, Asylum and Parole; or 


other “credible sources" such as international 


organizations, private voluntary agencies, or academic 
institutions. 

Hence, though the State Department must now compete 
with other organizations as a source of information for 
Asylum Officers, it may be that the State Department, in 
spite of the administrative creation of a new asylum 
program, will remain a dominant voice in asylum policy and 
decision making. 

The independence of Asylum Officers from the 
immigration bureaucracy and its "Cold War” bias in refugee 
and asylum policy, was also ensured to some extent by the 
fact thet they report to an centralized authority in 
Washington, D.C., and not to local offices of the INS. 

In spite of these reforms, critics suggest that 
insufficient resources and attention are being invested by 
INS in the new asylum program. Backlogs of over 100,000 


cases threatened to overwhelm the system by as early as 
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September, 1991. (Lawyers Committee for Human Rights, 199@b: 


2). 


Conclusion 

How are we to interpret this process of implementation 
of asylum policy? We have previously noted some of the 
dilemmas in the application of traditional group theory, or 
the newer statist theory. Would we want to call this process 
an example of pluralism? After all, numerous groups are 
active, while the five different state agencies contribute 
to a certain pluralism of bureaucratic politics and 
decentralization. (Allison 1971) But it seems to be 
stretching the idea of pluralism to use this term to 
describe a policy in which a single agency of the state, the 
U.S. State Department, has so much power. While there are 
many Significant actors, one of them has much amore influence 
than any of the others, and this influential actor is not a 
group, but a government agency. 

Would we want to call this an example of capture of a 
policy or of a subgovernment? But such observations, 
whatever their name, normally refer to the capture of a 
government policy and some government agency (usually 
regulatory) by some interest group or coalition with great 
economic stakes in a policy area, giving that group both the 
resources and the incentive to be continually active in 
seeking to control a particular governmental policy. 


Bernstein 1955; Lowi 1979; Olson 1965) In this case, the 
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influential agency, the State Department, captures a policy 
area nominally controlled by the Department of Justice, and 
then the State Department, INS, and immigration judges 
within EOIR, tend to control policy as a coalition. While 
influential, this coalition did not maintain complete 
control, and its policies activated many interest groups and 
instigated a social movement. 

To get to another interpretive framework, let us first 
note that laws, norms, beliefs, and rules have a role in 
this particular policy process. The language of the original 
law has some relevance, even if its interpretation is so 
heavily influenced by the State Department, because it 


provided a basis for arguing that Guatemalans and 


Salvadorans were being deprived of equal treatment, as they 


too, certainly suffered from a significant probability of 
persecution if deported. This language encouraged the 
formation of public interest groups to litigate this issue. 
Norms and values concerning equal treatment and justice may 
be a motivating factor in group formation and the appearance 
of the social movement. What might be called “the Cold War 
belief system" motivated the State Department to intervene 
on the grounds of the preeminence of bipolar conflict with 
the Soviet Union. This interpretation of reality, together 
with the belief that it is in the national interest to 
accept refugees from opponents but not from allies, 
accordingly played'a major role in shaping events in policy 


implementation. Finally, the play of events is shaped by a 


system of legal rules and of administrative law, and rules 
concerning the sequence and conduct of appeals. 

The recognition that such norms, beliefs, and laws make a 
difference is often called “the role of ideas," or “ideas 
make a difference” in the mainstream public policy 
literature. (Derthick and Quirk 1985; Mansbridge 1990; 


Schuck 1992) The idea that “rules make a difference” is the 


first point of the “new institutionalism,” but rules may be 


ideas, in the sense that they embody some legal philosophy 
of fairness in the application of law. 

These types of issues have been treated in the 
international relations field in the theoretical development 
known as “regime theory” as developed by such writers as 
Stephen Krasner (1978) and Robert Keohane (1984). In turn 
the international relations theory was borrowed by Stephen 
Elkin (1987) and Clarence Stone (1989) as a new 
interpretation of urban politics. We propose that regime 
theory may be borrowed and adapted for the interpretation of 
policy implementation in legally oriented policy areas, and 
indeed, in many other policy areas in which pluralist, 
capture models, or statism seem inadequate.fni 

Some associate regime theory in international relations 
with the attempt to explain why nations cooperate in light 
of the extreme rarity of cooperation predicted by realist 
models of the pervasiveness of national interest and 
cheating in coalitions (the prisoner’s dilemma). (Krasner 


1983) This was certainly a guiding question for this type of 


theory, but it has also a second major thrust. How is one to 
explain and interpret categories of events shaped by the 
interaction of states and other international actors? For 
instance, how does one interpret international trade 
agreements, conventions to regulate the ocean beds or 
conduct in Antarctica, the use of the air waves, and so 
forth? (Keohane and Nye 1989) 

An obvious initial approach harkens back to the old 


pluralism debates. One can do case studies of international 


policies, and can refer to them as controlled by one nation 


(hegeronic-elitist), bipolar, or decentralized (pluralist). 
But then one immediately sees the problem of agenda control, 
which implies that such a pluralistic description is 
obviously inadequate (Bachrach and Baratz 1962), and must be 
supplemented by some notion of how norms, beliefs, and rules 
shape the international agenda. This also neatly works in 
the role of ideas with the role of power and interests. 

The common definition of regimes in international 
relations is Krasner’s (1983): 

“Regimes can be defined as sets of implicit or 
explicit principles, norms, rules, and decision-making 
procedures around which actors’ expectations converge 
in a given area of international relations. Principles 
are beliefs of fact, causation, and rectitude. Noras 
are standards of behavior defined in terms of rights or 
obligations. Rules are specific prescriptions or 
proscriptions for action. Decision-making procedures 
are prevailing practices for making and iraplementing 
collective choice." (Krasner 1983: 2) 


Accordingly, one would describe the politics of 


international trade, for instance, in terms of principles, 


a 
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norms, rules, and decision-making procedures which can be 
clustered in the concept of a “liberal” or "free trade" 
regime. Such a regime is based on some particular economic 
beliefs of fact and causation, and various norms and rules 
of fair trade in competition worked out in specific 
decision-making procedures of international conventions. The 
liberal trade regime is opposed by those believing in 
various types of protectionist regimes, often oriented to 
theories of economic development of the Third World. 
(Krasner 1985) The normative analysis of a regime is linked 
to the power and interest dimension, as in the case of the 
U.S.A., being especially influential in defining the content 
of a liberal trade regime. 

The politics of asylum policy implementation can be 
interpreted in a similar fashion. During the period in 
question, 1980-87, we can refer to the existence of a 
dominant principle, the “Cold War asylum regime.” This 
dominant principle is embodied in certain theories and norms 
furthered by the most influential actor, the State 
Department. But the interpretation of this dominant 
principle still must be shaped by rules and decision-making 
processes, which limit its applicability. 

the driving force for understanding the complexities of 


policy in the asylum area are the contradictions among the 


Cold War regime, and the incipient counter-regime, standing 


for a more even-handed approach to asylum requests. (This 


would of course have the effect of admitting amore refugees 


} 


to the U.S.) The counter-regime itself is split by normative 
disagreement as to the legitimacy of the legal system 
regarding refugee matters, and by beliefs as to the 
effectiveness of protest through legitimate channels, such 
as the courts. 

The regime model predicts change in the event of the 
weakening of the dominant regime principle. Asylum policy 
implementation is a case in which this actually happened, 
with the end of the Cold War, signified by the destruction 
of the Berlin Wall in 1989. The consequent weakening of the 
major regime principle was soon followed by new legislation 
to reform the implementation of asylum policy, working in 


the direction of more even-handed treatment for Central 


Americans, combined with more scrutiny of asylum requests 


from East European nations and those from the former Soviet 
Union. 

But we do not seek to replace a policy analysis 
emphasizing agents, their interests, and their power with a 
new analysis solely focusing on ideas and rules. The best 
model for asylum policy, for some international events, and 
perhaps for some cases of urban governance is to intertwine 
the regime’s definitional elements with the familiar 
elements of agency. While the politics of asylum policy 
implementation is first the study of regime beliefs and 
norms, we must also understand who/what are the carriers of 
such beliefs and norms, and the politics of the interactions 


of these agents. The aspect of ideas, norms, and rules needs 


to be combined with an understanding of the different types 
of actors and what they do in the process of their 


interaction. 


The regime approach to policy implementation, and perhaps 


to the analysis of policy areas in general, would then 
include these ideas. (1) One would look for a dominant 
regime principle, if there is one. (2) One would identify 
significant challenging principles, which might number fror 
none to several different ones. (3) An assumption is that 
the interplay of contradictory principles would be an 
important aspect of the implementation process. (4) The 
relationship among the dominant principles, the challenging 
principles, and the legal system would be analyzed. 
Application of administrative law and intervention by the 
courts frequently is an important factor in an 
implementation regime. 

(S) The dominant and challenging principles would be 
identified with different types of actors, including one or 
more statist actors, different types of interest groups, and 
even social movement actors. But the resulting multiplicity 
of agents and complexities of bureaucratic politics should 
not be identified with “pluralism,” in the traditional 
sense, if one regime principle is clearly dominant. 
Coalitions among the various actors may be important in the 
policy process, and such coalitions may take place across 


public/private lines, meaning that one group of state 


agencies and its group allies may oppose a second group of 
state agencies and its allies. 

(6) There is no assumption that most interest groups in 
an implementation regime pursue strictly economic interests. 
In some regimes, most of the interest groups may be various 
citizens litigation groups or other types of cause-oriented 
groups. (7) Such litigation groups and “cause” groups do not 
necessarily form before policies are legislated and 
implemented; they may appear only later in reaction to 
policy implementation. (8) Policy implementation processes 
may also produce social movements in reaction to state 
policy. Such movements may expand the zone of conflict, tend 
to de-legitimize the dominant regime principles, but produce 
conflicts among non-movement, legalistic reformers. 


The regime model of policy implementation is likely to 


be most useful in the analysis of policy areas most closely 


affected by legal doctrines, such as those involving the 
definition of citizenship, civil rights, human rights, and 
civil liberties. But regime models have already proved to be 
useful for the analysis of international relations and of 
urban politics. Perhaps regime models will be useful for 


understanding a wide variety of domestic policy processes. 


FOOTNOTES 


For an early example a policy regime, see Alba 


Alexander, "Political Origins of the American Tax Regime.” 


Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 


Political Science Association, Atlanta, Georgia, Atlanta 


Hilton, August 31i-September 3, 1989. 
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Robbing Peter to Pay Paul: 
Trade and Fiscal Policies in Plurality Systems. 


by 


Fiona E.S. McGillivray 
(University of Rochester) 


and 


Alastair M. Smith 
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This paper has been prepared for presentation at the 
American Political Science Association Meeting in Washington 
DC, 2-6 September, 1993. The authors would like to thank the 
following for their help and contributions: David Austen- 
Smith, Bruce Bueno de Mesquita, James Morrow and Robert 


Pahre. McGillivray blames Smith and Smith blames McGillivray 
for any remaining errors. ; 


This paper offers a theoretical exploration of the micro-level 
basis of policy in plurality systems. Specifically, we show that 
the pattern of inter-industry protection varies significantly 
with the level of party discipline in plurality systems. In the 
United Kingdom, a plurality system with high party discipline, 
the type of industry protected and the geographical distribution 
of protection will be different than in the United States, a 


plurality system with low party discipline. 


The formal analysis departs significantly from other models of 
Endogenous tariff theory. Institutional features of the political 
system, rather than interest group demands or campaign 
contributions, are shown to alter politicians' incentives to 
supply different trade policies to rational voters. The 
consideration of domestic political institutions and economic 
geography in a comparative perspective yields a set of 
empirically falsifiable hypotheses about inter-industry 
structures of protection across plurality systems. The modelling 
technique also overcomes problems, highlighted by Austen-Smith 
(1991), concerning the politically naive behavior of voters in 


models of endogenous tariff theory (Magee, Brock and Young 1989). 


We model the role of electoral incentives in driving the 


selection of trade and industrial policy in plurality systems 
with high and low party discipline. The model shows that the 


properties of plurality rule cause highly disciplined parties to 
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offer trade and industrial policies favorable to voters in 
marginal electorates. We predict that, at the margin, 


geographically consolidated industries located in marginal 


districts will be highly protected. However, in plurality systems 


with low party discipline, the model predicts that trade and 
industrial policies will favor geographically dispersed 
industries. We expect industries concentrated in marginal 
districts to be the least protected. Although the focus of this 
paper is trade policy, these results hold for any policy with 


distributive implications. 


Endogenous Tariff Theory and Comparative Institutions: 


This paper broadens the current literature on Endogenous Tariff 
Theory by considering how domestic institutions affect the inter- 
industry structure of protection across countries.’ Endogenous 
Tariff Theorists are interested in how domestic politics affect 
trade issues. However few scholars have attempted to link how 
institutional differences affect the pattern of inter-industry 
protection within nations beyond looking at the structure of 


interest groups’. 


Many focus on public good theories of collective action to 


1 See Nelson's (1988) critique of endogenous tariff theory. 


2 One exception is Rogowski (1987) who has studied how PR 
systems differ from plurality systems in the supply of 
protection. 
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explain diverse rates of tariff protection: labor intensity, 
industry size and geographical concentration are used to explain 
why some industries are better able to organize than others 
(Caves 1979: Godek 1985). Other models predict tariff levels on 
the basis of state goals concerning the supply of protection to 
interest groups. In Magee, Brock and Young's (1989) endogenous 
tariff model, representatives are aware that interest groups will 
support them 'financially' if they choose particular platforms. 
Given this they adopt policy positions in order to increase 
funds. The relationship between money and votes has not been 
developed beyond the assumption that voters myopically respond to 


money.° 


However, drawing on the US interest group literature, there is 
little empirical evidence that money directly influences trade, 
fiscal or monetary policy. Studies of roll call voting have 
failed to find any relationship between donations by Political 
Action Committees and representatives' voting behavior (Chappell 


1982). Even if money did buy policy in the US, these models are 


unable to account for observed trade policy in the UK and other 


high party discipline plurality systems where campaign 


contributions are politically unimportant. 


* Instead it has been suggested that interest groups act as 


signals to representatives about which groups of 'politically 
active' voters are losing out in policy decisions (Austen-Smith 
1991). 
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In both Europe and the US, geographically concentrated, labor 


intensive industries are observed to exert the most pressure on 


representatives (Olson 1965). However the effectiveness of their 


demands, in terms of influencing policy outcomes, varies across 
political systems. In part, this is because electoral system, 
party competition and size of geographic jurisdiction play an 
important role in the aggregation of demand and the formation of 
policy. Endogenous tariff theory does not consider comparative 
institutions, which in conjunction with the focus on US politics 
results in misunderstandings about the role of structure in 
determining outcomes. Magee, Brock and Young (1989) assume that 
parties are central actors on tariffs, based on their internal 
observation of the US. A comparative perspective shows how weak 
US parties are, which suggests that Magee, Brock and Young's 


political model is inappropriate. 


The fact that the US legislature is comprised of many 
representatives from many districts operating in committees is 
often overlooked in models of Endogenous Tariff Theory. In 
Hillman's model (1989) the state knows the preferences of 
consumers and producers. The state uses this information to set 
policies that maximize political support. Unfortunately, 
Hillman fails to consider the state as composed of individuals. 
These individuals are in competition and their interplay through 
bargaining in Congress affects the shape of policy outcomes. 


Pincus (1975) argues that, in these circumstances, geographically 
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diverse industries receive the most protection since they have 
access to lobby more representatives. Pincus' study of the US in 
1820 showed that, although geographically concentrated industries 
were more effective in organizing their interests, it was 
geographically diverse industries that were more effective at 


getting tariff protection. 


Since the RTAA in 1934 the US tariff structure has been revised 
by the executive and it is less clear where the role of interest 
groups or Congressional representatives come in. This partly 
explains why few endogenous tariff theorists have incorporated 
legislative bargaining features into models of contemporary 
tariff agreements. Nevertheless since the 30's Congress has held 
a veto over internationally negotiated agreements, therefore any 
settlement reached in GATT is structured so as not to alienate 
possible protectionist coalitions in Congress. This suggests that 
in this period of delegated authority, from 1930's to the 1980's, 
Congress was still able to sway the pattern of inter-industry 
protection towards decentralized industries.* Congress has, in 


recent years, reasserted its influence over the formation of 


tariffs. Cassing, McKeown and Ochs (1986) have pointed to the new 


* Modelling congressional bargaining procedures can 


certainly provide insights into how fiscal payments, regional 
grants and industrial subsides policy are currently distributed. 
The normal political strategy in the US congress is to put 
subcontractors for large military projects (Bl bomber, Mx 
missile, Space Station Freedom, even the super collider) in as 
many congressional districts as possible. Thanks to Robert Pahre 
for providing this example. 
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importance of modelling coalition dynamics in US models of tariff 


theory. 


Pincus (1975) and Cassing, McKeown and Ochs (1986) describe 
demand-side models of US tariff policy. In this paper we provide 
the theoretical underpinnings for supply-side models of trade 
protection across plurality systems. We question how plurality 
rule and party competition drive the distribution of trade 
protection over electoral districts. We examine this by looking 
at the incentives for politicians to supply protection in 
different political systems. Using the same basic game form, we 
model two different types of plurality system and find that, at 
the margin, one favors supplying protection to geographically 
consolidated industries, the other to geographically dispersed 
industries. It is necessary to make a number of assumptions about 
party competition and informational constraints to derive both 


results. 


Our Supply-side model of 'plurality systems with low party 


discipline' predicts that, at the margin, geographically 


dispersed industries are favored with high protection. The model 


confirms Pincus's intuition about the spatial distribution of 


protection in the US.° 


> Pincus does not reveal that his hypotheses holds only when 
the plurality system has low party discipline and small 
geographical jurisdictions. Ironically, Pincus tests his 
hypotheses on Tariffs in the 1820's, a period in US history, when 
parties were relatively highly disciplined. 
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We argue that, in plurality systems with high party discipline 


incumbents employ different strategies to distribute resources 
during their term of office.® Our model of 'plurality systems 
with high party discipline' will show that the properties of 
plurality rule cause highly disciplined parties to offer trade 
and fiscal policies that are favorable to voters in marginal 
constituencies. This implies that, at the margin, geographically 
concentrated industries in marginal districts are favored with 


high tariff protection. 


Unfortunately there is relatively little empirical or theoretical 
work on the structure of inter-industry protection outside the 
US: Caves's (1976) analysis of Canadian tariff levels is unusual 
in this regard. Caves does not consider cross-national 
institutional differences. Caves expected to find that in Canada, 
as in the US, decentralized industries are supplied with the most 
protection. However he was unable to find sufficient evidence to 
support his 're-election' hypothesis. We argue Cave's evidence 


supports our hypotheses. 


® Some examples: Canada, Australia, New Zealand, France and 
the UK. We assume that the party in power is able to implement 
its ideal point. It is not necessary that the plurality system 
has two parties, it is necessary that only one party forms the 
government. In the French, majority rule case, two blocs of left 
and right parties form in the general assembly, one of these 
blocks forms the government. Pre-election coalition pacts mean 
that two candidates, generally, run for election at the district 
level. In India, although two parties run for election at the 
district level, there are numerous parties at the national level 
and so coalition dynamics become important in determining 
outcomes. 
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Although Conybeare (1984) has looked at protection across 
different electoral districts as a function of the political 
system, such systematic attempts are rare.’ However there are 


plenty of anecdotes to support the model's hypothesis about high 


party discipline plurality systems. In 1984 the Australian 


government released plans for the future of its domestic car and 
steel industries. The federal government promised to rejuvenate 
the steel industry but signalled a reduction in the number of 
manufacturers and models in the car industry. The international 
competitiveness of both industries declined dramatically during 
the 70's. Tagged as ‘economic restructuring' this decision also 
implied 'regional' restructuring, given the spatial concentration 
of the car and steel industries. The cities of Adelaide (S. 
Australia) and Melbourne (Victoria) are heavily dependent on 
vehicle manufacturing, whereas the steel industry is located 
largely in the towns of Newcastle (NSW), Wollongong (NSW) and 
Whyalla (S. Australia). In the latter case commentators 
speculated that ",.. the localized unemployment and related 
hardships--- and their forceful political 
expression-- were a major impetus to the 


attempted rescue operation for the industry 
launched in 1984".® 


7 Conybeare (1984) examined levels of industrial tariffs 


against electoral behavior in Australia. He did not directly 
observed protection of marginal districts, rather politicians 
seemed to "reward" industries in seats they had just won. 
However, Conybeare observed only tariffs, rather than protection 
generally, in a period when tariffs were of declining importance 
as a means of protection. ; 


§ Quoted by Stilwell 1989. 
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However car plants were closed down in Adelaide and Melbourne, 
towns that in terms of size, labor intensity and geographical 
concentration, were just as "forceful in their political 
expression" as Newcastle, Wollongong or Whyalla. One plausible 
explanation, is that concern with marginal electorates created a 
political basis for this industrial policy decision. The spatial 
concentration of these two industries is very important. Two of 
the three steel towns, Woolongong and Whyalla are in marginal 
labor districts, whilst both Adelaide and Melbourne, vehicle 
manufacturing dependent towns, are in 'safe' labor 


constituencies. 


In the following pages we present two models of trade policy. One 
in plurality systems with high party discipline, the other in 
plurality systems with low party discipline. Before launching 
into the actual models, we discuss the assumptions necessary to 


derive our results. 


GENERAL ASSUMPTIONS: 

Plurality rule has consequences for party competition. Duverger 
noted the empirical regularity that plurality systems have just 
two parties.’ In single-member constituencies, the candidate 
with the most votes in that district wins. If there are two 


parties, one will win a legislative majority and have the 


® See Riker (1982) for a discussion of Duverger's Law. 
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privilege of forming government.?® Parties are less interested 


in maximizing their share of the vote, as they are in maximizing 


their number of seats and chance of forming a government. A party 


can gain a majority of the seats in the legislature without 


gaining a majority of the popular vote. 


In order to proceed parties need to be defined. Laver and 
Schofield (1991), in their discussion of coalition formation, 
provide a detailed summary of different approaches to parties.” 
For modelling purposes parties have the following stylized form: 
the party ideology is fixed on all issues except trade policy 
which the party leader is able to choose. We intend to model 
parties as containing elements of both elite leadership and a 
mass membership. Specifically, parties are amorphous entities 
that have fixed ideological positions on a wide range of issues. 
The mass membership of the party is able to prevent the 
parliamentary party, and particularly the leader, from altering 
the party's ideological stance. This is contrary to Downsian 
models of party competition where the parties are modeled as 
unitary actors who select issue positions on a unidimensional 
policy space to gain office. However, a party leader is not 
completely powerless to make policy. The leader of the party can 


influence the bureaucracy to enforce or ignore certain 


10. This is true provided that there is an odd number of 


electoral districts. 
11 See Laver and Schofield 1991, chapt.2. 
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legislation, and he or she can have considerable control over 
policy issues that are not in the core ideology of the party. 
In the real world leaders can do much to influence a party's 
position and on no issue is the leader given a completely free 
reign to form policy. However, this is a natural starting point 
for posing the question: holding all other policies fixed how 
does trade policy effect the possibility of re-election for the 


parties? 


Parties in a plurality system can have either high or low party 
discipline. In systems with high party discipline, 
representatives toe the party line, voting with the party when 
demanded. Low party discipline means that legislators frequently 
vote against the party. The concept of "the party line" is 
considerably less meaningful in the US than in Britain. In 
plurality systems with low party discipline we consider the 
legislature to be composed of individuals rather than parties. 
These individuals are each representatives of discrete 
geographical districts and as such, in terms of reelection, are 
responsible to only these districts and not to the national 
party. In a plurality system with high party discipline 'the 
incumbent' is the party in government. In plurality systems with 
low party discipline, ‘the incumbent' refers to the electoral 


district representative. ™ 


12 The reason plurality systems have different levels of 
party discipline is a function of the political system however, 
for the purposes of this paper, we will take level of party 


ai 


In plurality systems, representatives are elected through single 


member districts: each representative has a different 
geographical jurisdiction. We assume that industries are 
consolidated in different geographic areas. Specifically, for the 
purposes of the model, we assume that in each representative's 
geographical jurisdiction there is one industry that faces the 
market conditions we go on to describe. Factor mobility is 
assumed to be sufficiently low that changes in relative prices do 
not lead to the immediate redeployment of factors: hence the 
political cleavage is between industries rather than labor and 


management. 


Empirically, we know that while some industries are highly 
consolidated in a few areas, others are extremely decentralized. 
Vehicle manufacturing plants are spread all over the US, from 
Ohio to California, while in Australia the auto industry is 
highly centralized in a few towns. Admittedly most electoral 
districts will contain more than one industry, however most areas 
will have only one main industry. Fiorina (1987) argues that, on 
the whole, US congressmen attempt to defend the interest of only 
the largest single pressure group in their geographical 


jurisdiction. 


discipline as a given. 


13 for a discussion of factor mobility see Mussa 1982 and 
Grossman 1983. 
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Although trade policies have numerous economic repercussions, for 
the purpose of this paper we make the following economic 
assumptions”: 
1) If protectionism increases (decreases) in an industry in 
a particular district then the population in that district 
will be made better off (worse off) by the increase 
(decrease) in profits from that industry. 
2) If protectionism increases (decreases) in an industry in 
a particular district then the population of all other 
districts are made worse off (better off) by the increase 
(decrease) in price of the goods that the industry makes. 
Voters are concerned with several factors when they evaluate the 
performance of any government. Voters not only care about the 
ideological position that the government adopts but also how the 
government's behavior effects their own financial well being. To 
capture this latter effect we consider how trade policy and 
government competency at running the economy influence the income 
of voters. 
We assume that the income of a district is composed of trade 
policy plus government competency. Rather than having voters 
respond myopically to income, we allow voters to use this 


information and so behave as rational voters as well as rational 


consumers. In Endogenous Trade Theory, one of Austen-Smith's 


44 One could argue that incumbents are constrained from 
supplying protection to the "one industry" in their constituency 
because of the political risks involved with imposing costs on 
some of their constituents to help others. For simplicity, we 
assume that the constituents of an electoral district are 
employed or have capital in the districts 'one industry'. This is 
not an unreasonable assumption. The livelihoods of many people 
are associated with the welfare of local industries: redundancies 
and plant closures have adverse economic consequences for house 
prices, retail owners and local tax revenues. 
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(1991) principal objections to Magee, Brock and Young' (1989) 
model is that although voters behave as rational consumers they 
do not act rationally given the information they receive. 

We assume that the incumbents level of competency is unknown ex 
ante although in equilibrium the observation of income levels 
allows competency to be deduced. Rogoff (1990) uses similar 
assumptions in his political business cycle model of fiscal 
policy. It is argued that the process of understanding government 
legislation is too complicated and ‘'costly' for an individual to 
identify government competency. We assume individuals observe the 
incomes in the district in which they live. Rogoff uses rise in 
personal income as the individual's indicator of competence, 
however, we assume that individuals update their beliefs about 
government competency by looking at electoral district 
prosperity. Empirically, Lewis-Beck (1989) has observed that 
changes in local prosperity rather are a better predictor of 
voting behavior than changes in personal income. Given the costs 
associated with observing every individual's income politicians 
are likely use local prosperity as a proxy in any calculations 
they do. Additionally, local prosperity is likely to be a good 


indicator of future personnel income. 


In constructing these rational expectations models the 


informational assumptions are critical: we assume that the 


government policies are extremely complex and the electorate is 


unable to directly observe either the trade policy produced or 
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the competency of the government. However, the voters are 
costlessly able to observe the prosperity in their neighborhood 


and the electoral importance of their district. 


These assumptions are critical to model. It voters do not know 
any information and respond myopically to money then they behave 
in the manner described by Magee, Brock and Young (1989). If 
voters observe the income level in their district but did not 
understand the incentives of the government, or alternatively do 
not know the marginality of their district then they are 
partially able to update their beliefs about the competency of 
the government. Under these circumstances the government will 
still have a strong incentive to buy off the critical marginal 
voters. If the voters are able to directly observe trade policy 
or competency the trade policy of the government is irrelevant to 


reelection. 


PLURALITY SYSTEMS WITH HIGH PARTY DISCIPLINE: THE MODEL. 


There are 3N+2 players in the game. There are N voters in each 


of three electoral districts, 1, m and n, and a party leader for 


each of two parties (N is odd). These parties, A and B, have 
fixed ideological positions X,eR and X,e€R respectively. Every 
individual also has a fixed ideological position, X, eR. The 


game form is as follows: 


| 
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1) The incumbent government, say party A, which has already 


implemented its ideological position, produces a trade policy, 6 
=6 (t,,t,,t,) - 


2) Nature randomly draws a competency score, C for the incumbent 


party. Where ceR and the distribution of c, f(c) has full 
support. 

3) The voters in each electoral district receive income. voters 
receive utility from the ideological position of the government 
and the income they receive. 

4) Elections occur with single membered districts under plurality 
rule. There are assumed to be no abstentions. The party with 
the most seats is assumed to form the government. 

5) The government implements its ideological position and 
implements a free trade policy, 6(0,0,0).» 

6) If party B is in government then nature randomly assigns it a 
competency score, C,. 

7) The voters in each electoral district receive income. Voters 
receive utility from the ideological position of the government 


and the income they receive since stage 5. 


The strategies of the players are given below: 


A strategy for the incumbent party, A at stage 1 is to implement 


15 A free trade policy is assumed simply to close the 


model. Given that the incumbent party at stage 5 can not be 
removed from office before the end of the game the party is 
indifferent between all possible policies. However, if we think 
about a repeated game then the dominant strategy is to implement 
(0,1,@). 
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a trade policy, (t,,t,,t,) |t,¢€{0,1}, k=l,m,n} For simplicity, 
the government can enact a simple protectionist policy for firms 
in each district or not. The level of protection is not a choice 
variable in this model. As the project is to look at the 
incentives for governments to protect industries on the margin we 
are not interested in economic calculations about the optimal 
level of protection. The set of possible trade policies is: 

@={ (t,,t,,t,) |t,€{0,1}, k=l,m,n}. The strategy of the voters at 
stage 4 is to vote for one of the parties. Thus, for voter i € 


3N, v,; € {a,b}.?° 


The payoffs for the players are as follows: 
The party leader receives a payoff of 1 if his party forms the 


government after the election and zero otherwise. 


The voters payoff is the sum of payoffs at both stages 3 and 7. 


Where the payoff for each period is U, = -|x,-x, | + Y,(C, 8), 
where the first term represents the ideological parity between 
voter i and incumbent party j, and the second term is voter i's 
income. The income a voter observes is a function of the 
government's competency at running the economy and the 


distortions of the market due to protectionism. Assume that 


Y,(C,68) is separable in its components, Y,(c, 6)= Z,(0) + c. Let 


16 The set of strategies available to any player are assumed 
to be equal to the action set available. As c, is a randomly 
drawn variable from the real line the probability of any player 
being indifferent between two outcomes is generically zero so 
mixed strategies have not been considered. 
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£(C) be the common prior beliefs of voters about the competence 
of the government, where f(.) is continuous, f(c) >0 V ceR and 


the expected value of c is zero. 


If the incumbent government is re-elected at stage 4 then the 
expected utility that the voter receives at stage 7 is: 


U,(.) = -|x,-x, | +c,, since 6=(0,0,0) at stage 6. 


As the government's competency increases then earnings improve, 
6Y,(.)/6C > 0. If the voter i lives in electoral district 1 then 
an increase in protection for that district increases his income, 
Z,(1,°,°)-Z,(0,*,%).) > 0, by the assumptions made above about 
the market that local firms face. However, the voter in district 
m has her income reduced by protectionism in other districts as 
the domestic price of the goods rise, Z,(1,°,*)-Z,(0,*,*)<0, as 


was assumed above. 


The solution concept is undominated Bayesian Equilibrium. 
(6,V1,V2,+++V3x) is an undominated Bayesian Equilibrium if 

(i) 2 (O° , Vi V O CO, 

(ii) VW', VWie3N, and 

(iii) The beliefs held by the voters are consistent with Bayes 


theoren. 


Define the ideological bias that a voter i has for party A over 


party B in the following way: #,; = |X, -X, | - |X, -X, |, where xX, 
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is the ideological position of a voter in an electoral district 
and X, and X, are the ideological positions of the parties A and 
B, respectively. We define preference over parties in terms of 
these biases as they would be meaningful if a multi-dimensional 
policy space had been considered. If 6, >0, we would say that on 
ideological ground voter i prefers party A to party B. Now 
define the median voter in each district as follows: i ¢€ N, is 
the median voter in district 1 iff # [j€N,|8,<8,] 2N,/2 and 
[jeN,|8,28,] 2N,/2. Let the median voter in each district assume 
the label associated with their district. Without loss of 


generality assume that < 6, < B,- 


Lemma 1. The electoral outcome of any electoral district can be 
characterized by the median voter in that district. 


Proof. Since the members of a district all receive the same 
information and have the same preferences over trade policies 
then the problem is reduced to that of unidimensional voting 
under plurality rule with two parties. If the median voter is 
voting for party A then she must like A at least as much as B. 
Therefore (N+1)/2 people at least weakly prefer A. Since the 
solution concept means that voters use undominated strategies 
then voting for A is an optimal action for these voters. A 
similar argument can be made if the median voter votes for party 
B. Thus, a party gets elected iff the median voter votes for it. 


This lemma is a well know result [Downs 1957 and Black 1958]. It 


is useful as we can now just concentrate on the median voters, l, 
m and n instead of having to consider how their whole district 
votes. Given the importance of the median voter in 


unidimensional voting over two alternatives we might suspect that 
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the policy outcome is simply the position of the median of the 
medians. Unfortunately this result can not be applied in this 
situation since voters do not have single peaked preferences over 


linear orders of trade policies. 


Define the ideological bias for each electoral districts as equal 
to the ideological bias of the median voter in that district. In 
order to clarify what is going on we might want to think of 
district 1 as a "safe seat" for party B, district n as a "safe 
seat" for party A and district m as a "marginal constituency." 
The question is then; "what are the incentive to the incumbent 
party in buying off different districts with favorable trade 
policies?" We intend to explore these incentives when there is 
some ideological diversity between districts. When all the 
districts have the same ideological bias then the voters will be 
bought off on the basis of the economically cheapest industries 
to protect. While this is in itself interesting it does not 
explain how the plurality rule effects the distribution of trade 
benefits. The definition of ideological diversity given below 
states the differences in size between the ideological biases are 


large compared to the effects of trade policy. 


DEF. The political system satisfies ideological diversity if -f, 


< ming[max,., ,(-8; +2,(6*) -2,(6'))], where 


@={(0,0,0),(1,0,0),(0,0,1),(1,0,1)} and 6*=(0,1,0). Ideological 


diversity is satisfied providing that the changes in incomes with 
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respect to changes in protection do not dwarf the ideological 
bias between districts. Ideological diversity is trivially 
satisfied if all the industries face the same market condition 
and there is any variation in the ideal points of the median 


voters. 


The main result of this model can now be stated. 

Proposition 1. 

If the political system is ideologically diverse then the 
incumbent party implements trade policy 6=(0,1,0). 

Remark. In equilibrium the competency of the government is always 
revealed. Any attempts by the government to choose a different 
trade policy will always lower the probability of reelection. 
These two factors mean that despite the failure of the government 
to convince anyone that it is more competent that it is, if it 


does not continue to try to convince the electorate of its 


competency then it will harm its reelection probabilities. 


Proof. The equilibrium, o that supports this result is: 
v,*), where 6*=(0,1,0) and 
ve, if B,+¥,-2,((0,1,0)) 20, 

b else, for i = 1,m,n. 
Y, is the income observed in district i and Z,(6) is the amount 
of income generated through trade policy in district i. Let 
i (c|¥,6) be posterior beliefs held by the electorate in district 
i about the competency of the incumbent party. According to 
Bayes Rule, = 1, and |.) 
= 0. 
Consider the expected utility that player i receives if different 
parties form the government at stage 4. 
E(U,(6,.)= -2|x,-x, | +¥,(6,c,) + Y¥,((0,0,0),c,) if a is re-elected 
E(U,(0,.)= -|x,-x, |-|x,-x, | +¥,(0,c,) +E[c,] + 2,((0,0,0)) if b is 
elected at stage 4. Taking the difference of these expected 
utilities yields Diff,(6,c,). 
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Diff, ) 

~(-|xi-x. | +c,+2,((0,1,0) ) 
Diff,(O0*,c,) = B, +¥ - 2(8)= B, +c,. 
Given the strategy 9* and Bayes rule, the strategy v,* is an 
undominated best response. Now consider the strategy of the 
government and show that given v,* for i=l,m,n that 6* is an 
undominated best response. Define 1,((8,v*),c,) as the 
probability that district i re-elects party A given the voting 
strategy v*, trade policy 8 and A's competency is c,. Consider a 
trade policy, 8', then VWe,, 
[Condition 1]. To prove this condition suppose not. Then there 
exists 6'€6, such that for some c,. 
But given v*, this implies £,+Y,(6',c,)-Z,(0,1,0) > 
But¥n((0,1,0) ,C,)-Zn((0,1,0)) > Z,(0,1,0), but by economic 
conditions this is a contradiction. Given v* then v, =a ~ v, =a 
[Condition 2]. This is true because v,=a ~ 0 < Diff,(.) < 
Diff,(.) O < By +¥,(6,C,)-Z,(0,1,0) <f, +¥,(6,c,)-2,(0,1,0). 
Similarly, v, =a ~ v,=a [condition 3]. In equilibrium, by 
condition 2, provided that m votes for A then A gets re-elected. 
Given condition 1 any other trade policy, 6'*6* reduces the 
probability of m voting for A. Thus, if any other trade policy 
is superior for A it must involve a coalition of 1 and n voting 
for it. Suppose 8' gives A higher re-election probability then 
given v* this implies that Probability(c, 2-8,) < 
min,., ,{Probability(c, 2-8, +Z,(6*) -Z,(8'))] [Condition 4]. Given 
that f(c) is a well defined probability function with full 
support then condition 4 is satisfied iff 
-B, > +Z,;(6*) -Z,(6')] [Condition 5]. If 6' has 
component t,=1, then there exists 6'' that differs from 8' only 
in the m component. Since 2Z,((t,,1,t,))-Z;((t,,0,t,))<0O for i=l,n, 
if 6' satisfies condition 5 then 6'' satisfies condition 5. 
Therefore, if there exists some 6' that improves A's reelection 
probability then exists some 6'', with m component t,=0, which 
satisfies condition 5. The set of possible 9'' are 
@={(0,0,0),(1,0,0),(0,0,1),(1,0,1)}. But 6'' satisfying 
condition 5 contradicts ideological diversity. Therefore, 6* is 
an equilibrium strategy. QED. 


The conditions under which (0,1,0) is the unique Bayesian 
equilibrium are characterized in the appendix. If electoral 
districts are reasonably heterogeneous then this means that the 


only equilibrium trade policy is (0,1,0). 


According to Proposition 1 the government wants to protect firms 
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in the marginal constituencies in order to enhance their 
reelection chances. Even though the voters can not exactly 
observe either trade policy or government competency they are 
able to infer the level of competency by observing the income 


level in their district and the marginality of their district. 


PLURALITY SYSTEMS WITH LOW PARTY DISCIPLINE: THE MODEL 


Given that representatives are not bound to implement party 
ideology, as in the high party discipline model, they can support 
any possible policy position. One way to conceive of legislators’ 
and challengers' policy positions might be to think of them as 
drawn from either party position or the population as a whole. 
Alternatively, and as we assume, they might represent the 
position of the median voter in the district they represent. 
Since we assume that politicians are office seekers, given the 
median voter theorem [Downs 1957, Black 1956] it is natural to 


assume that candidates adopt this position. 


Rather than explicitly model the choice of ideological policy in 
the legislature we assume that the position of the median 


legislator is implemented. The ideological position implemented 


is thus "the median of the medians." We assume that trade policy 


is determined by a series of votes, in which the protection of 


each industry is voted up or down separately. 


| 
| 
| 
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The modified game to allow for the removal of party discipline is 


given below: 

la) The incumbent legislators (denoted a,, where k represents the 
electoral district they are associated with) implements the 
ideological position of the median legislator, x,. The 
legislature determines a trade policy by a series of votes, in 
which at each stage the industry associated with a particular 
district is considered. (Without loss of generality let the 
order of voting be 1,m,n.) 

2a) Nature randomly draws a competency score, ca, for each of the 
incumbent legislators. Where ca,eR and the distribution of ca, 
f(ca) has full support. 

3a) The voters in each electoral district receive income. Voters 
receive utility from the ideological position of the government 
and the income they receive. 

4a) Elections occur with single membered districts under 
plurality rule. There are assumed to be no abstentions. 

5a) The legislature implements ideological position of the 
median legislator and implements a free trade policy, 8(0,0,0). 
6a) For every new member of the legislature elected at stage 4a, 
nature randomly assigns them a competency score, cb,. 

7a) The voters in each electoral district receive payoffs from 


the government since stage 5a. 


Since party competency is a meaningless concept when the 


government is not organized strictly on a party basis, the 
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competency rating has been assigned to individual legislators 
rather than to the party. In this situation the competency of 
the legislator should be thought of as the ability of the 
legislator to bring money or "pork" back to the district as well 
as the individual legislators ability to make a difference in the 


overall performance of the economy. 


Voters can either vote for or against the incumbent. The 
strategy for each legislator is to vote either for or against 


protection for each industry, s,=('s,,"s,,"s,) where %s,e{0,1}. If 


Js,=0 then the legislator in district i votes against protection 


for the industry in district j. 


Proposition 3. 

If party discipline is weak and voting over trade protection 
occurs issue by issue then the trade policy implemented is 
(0,0,0). 


Proof: The equilibrium, o that supports this result is: 
o=(s*,v,*), where Js,*=0 if ij and %s,*=1 if i=j, and 
v*, = a if -|x,-x;| + Y,; - Z,;(0,0,0) 2 0, and v*,=b else, where x,; 
represents the position of the median of the median voters. Let 
li (c|¥,s*) be the posterior beliefs held by the electorate in 
district i about the competency of the incumbent legislator. 
According to Bayes rule (ca,=Y¥,-Z,(0,0,0) |*)=1 and yp, (ca,#Y¥,- 
Z,(0,0,0) |*)=0. 
Consider the expected utility that player i receives if the 
incumbent remains in office or the challenger gets into office at 
stage 4a. E[U,(s,*)= -2|x,;-x, | +¥,(s,ca,) + ¥,((0,0,0),c,) if a 
is re-elected, E[U,(6,.)= -2|x,-x,; | +¥,(s,¢,) +E[c¢,] + 2,((0,0,0)) 
if the challenger b is elected at stage 4a. Taking the difference 
of these expected utilities yields Diff,(s,c,). 
Diff, (s*,ca,)=-2|x,-x,|+2c,+Z,((0,0,0) ) 

| +0,+2,((0,0,0))] 

Diff,(s*,ca,) = Y - Z((0,0,0))= +ca,. 
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Given the strategy s* and Bayes rule, the strategy v,* is an 
undominated best response. Now consider the strategy for any 
legislature a, in district i. Show that given v,* for i=l,m,n 
that s* is an undominated best response. Given v* the 
probability of a, getting reelected is increasing in Y,. 
Therefore, s,* is an undominated strategy if 2Z,(s,*,s-;)22Z,;(s;,S-;) 
for all s, and all s.,. Consider the vote to protect the industry 
in district i. Since Y,(t,=1,t,,t,) > Y,(t;=0,t;,t,) then ‘s,=1. 
Consider the vote to protect the industry in district j*i. Since 
¥,(tj;=1,t,,t,) < Y¥,(t,;=0,t,,t,) then ‘s,=0. Thus in equilibrium no 
districts are protected. To show that 6*=(0,0,0) is a unique 
equilibrium outcome, suppose not. Suppose that s' is also an 
equilibrium strategy for the legislators which results in outcome 
6'. Given this the best response for the voters is v*, = a if - 
|x,-x,;] + ¥, - Z,(8') 2 0, and v*,=b else. As above, given the 
strategy of the voters, legislators have a dominant to vote to 
increase the amount of money going to their district. But s' 
does not maximize income for all legislators. 


If there is no party discipline, parties are unable to simply 


impose policy outcomes and the specific agenda setting procedures 


become important in determining outcomes. For simplicity we have 


assumed that bills are voted on industry by industry. However, 
historically, multi-industry tariff bills were passed every few 
years in the US congress. Next we ‘informally' consider those 


situations were multi-industry tariff bills become legislation. 


When a bill is proposed representatives have the opportunity to 
amend the bill. However, the status quo is given a privileged 
position only being set head to head with the final amended bill. 
Given this, whatever happens in the legislature, with respect to 
the specifics of agenda formation, only those bills that can 
defeat the status quo stand any chance of ever being implemented 
[see Shepsle and Weingast 1984; Millar 1980; Banks 1985]. Since 


we are interested in increases at the margin in the level of 
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trade protection the relevant status quo to consider is 
65.=(0,0,0). Alternatively if we wished to consider reductions 

in protection the relevant status quo would be 6,=(1,1,1).” 

All bills that beat (0,0,0) must have a majority preferred to it. 
Specifically, given the strategies of voters, at least two 
legislators must increase the income in their districts relative 
to the status quo. Let &c@ be the set of possible outcomes for 
any binary agenda in which the status quo is one of the final 
alternatives. Given that a coalition of at least two legislators 
must support then bill then trade policies that protect a single 


industry can not occur, i.e. (0,1,0) ¢@. 


Generally, whatever the status quo, coalitions must contain at 
least 2 members. Given that there are gains from excluding 
additional members we might suspect that a minimal winning 


coalition will form [Riker 1962]. 


Unlike systems with high party discipline, systems with low party 
discipline never protect industries in single districts. The 
analysis suggests that geographically concentrated industries do 
not receive high levels of protection. If we relax the 


assumption that industries are concentrated in single districts 


and allow some industries to be important in several districts 


17 We could consider all possible initial trade policies. 
The majority preference relation is determined by requiring at 
least two legislators to prefer one alternative over another. 
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simultaneously, given appropriate economic conditions, these 


industries can be protected even if Congress votes on separate 


industry by industry tariff bills. The presence of an industry 


in several different districts may well serve as a focal point 
for coalition formation if all trade issues are considered in a 


single bill [Schelling 1960]. 


Conclusion and discussion 


If there is high party discipline then we predict that industries 
that are highly concentrated in marginal electoral districts will 
receive higher levels of protection than industries outside 
marginal districts. The formal model shows that although the 
government is unable to convince the electorate that they are 
more competent than they truly are, any change in policy that 
does not favor the marginal constituency will harm the reelection 


prospects for the government. 


This contrasts sharply in plurality systems with low party 
discipline: industries that are concentrated in geographic 
regions will receive lower levels of protection than similar 
industries that are more diverse. In this paper we have not 
dealt with the specific institutional processes in the agenda 
setting of tariff and other protectionist bills. However we have 
shown that given the status quo has a privileged position, being 


an alternative in the final bill vote, a coalition of 
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industrially different electoral districts must form in order to 
defeat it. Although a coalition could form between several 
districts all containing geographically concentrated industries 
it is easier to coordinate a coalition of electoral districts 
that all support the same industry. Therefore we predict that in 
low party discipline plurality rule systems protection is given 


to geographically disperse industries. 


Although the term marginality is not really meaningful in a low 
party discipline system, we will use the term to describe those 
districts where the incumbent is not very secure and is likely to 
face serious challenges to reelection. Since these incumbents 
are not as likely to remain in office long they will find it 
harder to create reciprocal arrangements, "logrolling" with other 
legislators. In addition these legislators are unlikely to be in 
positions of seniority where they have control over agenda 
setting. Given these handicaps, legislators in marginal 
districts are less likely to be able to protect their districts 


industries. 


By creating simple models of trade policy formation we have shown 


that changes in institutional arrangements, which are reflected 


in different levels of party discipline, affect the way in which 


protection is distributed across geographic regions. In contrast 
to much of endogenous tariff theory we have paid particular 


attention to differing institutional practices and shown that 
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this fundamentally alters the predicted pattern of inter-industry 


protection and more generally any fiscal policy with distributive 


implications. 


The informational assumptions of the model mean that voters do 
not have to myopically respond to money, but can instead behave 
as rational actors, using the information revealed to then to 
calculate the government's competency. This aspect of the model 
shows that the protection of marginal districts in high party 
discipline systems is a robust result as all informational 


assumptions lead to the same conclusion. 
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Appendix. 
Proposition 2. 
The equilibrium used to sustain proposition 1 is unique if the 
following condition holds: 
-B, > +Z,(8') -Z,(6'')] for all 6'e4#, where 
Proof. For any 6€@, v*(68) is generically the only undominated 
best response. To ensure that 6* is the unique best response we 
require that there is no 6' that is a best response to v*(6). 
Suppose not. Then there exists 6'+*6* such that the probability 
of A getting reelected if A implements policy 6' is not less than 
the probability of A getting reelected if the policy implemented 
is 6*. As shown above in proposition 1 if (6',v*) is an 
equilibrium then c, is revealed with probability one. Suppose 
that 6' has an 1 component t,=1. Consider @'' which differs from 
6' only in that the 1 component is zero. Given condition 2 and 3 
and Z,(tj=1,°*,*)-Z;(tj=0,*,*)<0O then the probability of A getting 
reelected under 6'' is greater than under 8' given v*(6'). 
Therefore, 6' must have 1 component t,=0. The set of possible @' 
are thus, #={(0,0,0),(0,1,1),(0,0,1)}. If (68',v*(6')), 6'e@ is 
an equilibrium then 
-B, +Z,(8') -Z,(6'')] but this is a 
contradiction. QED. 
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PARTY ACTIVITY AND PARTY SUCCESS: 


SOUTHERN PRECINCT LEADERS AND THE EVALUATION OF PARTY STRENGTH 


Political parties represent something of a paradox in 
contemporary American politics. While analysts and voters argue 
that parties have a declining importance in the electoral process 
(Wattenberg, 1990; Broder, 1971; Burnham, 1970), other evidence 
suggests that party organizations are more active and effective 
than ever (Sabato, 1988; Cotter,et.al., 1984). 

The incongruity can be largely explained by the changing roles 
of party organization, away from helping to deliver blocs of 
dependable voters to the polls toward helping to sway individual 
voters with little loyalty to electoral institutions. Parties are 
more highly organized, raise more money, are involved in more 
activities than ever while trying to incrementally move a cynical 
and disaffected electorate. 

While the political parties nationally have been undergoing 


this transformation, in the South there has been an even more 


Gramatic shift. Party organization in the South was largely non- 


existent until recent years. During the era of the one-party 
South, the absence of active interparty competition meant that 
there was no need or incentive for the dominant Democrats to 
maintain a functioning organizational structure (Key, 1949). 
Party organizations were evident in those pockets of the 


region where Republicans historically had a presence, and in some 
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states party competition did start to develop earlier than others 
(Black and Black, 1987,1992). As a result, this region offers 
valuable opportunities to examine the process by which party 
development progresses and how the evolution of the party system 
has been accomplished in areas with different histories of party 


organization. 


This paper will investigate the state of party organization in 


the South. In particular, we will consider the level of activity 
and functioning of the party organizations, the variety of 
activities with which party committee members are involved, and the 
evaluation by the grassroots level party activists of the current 


state of party development in their states. 


PARTY ACTIVISM IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 

The current paper is a preliminary effort to describe the 
state of party development, and at this point involves inter-state 
comparisons. As the project progresses, I expect examine the 
relationship between party activity and perceived organizational 
success and the electoral performance of party candidates at the 
county level. At this point, however, the discussion will remain 
focused on a more general state to state comparison. 

The examination of these issues will be accomplished through 
the data set compiled by the Southern Grassroots Party Activists 
Project, headed by Charles Hadley and Lewis Bowman. This National 
Science Foundation-funded project (Grant SES-9009846) involved 


collaborative data gathering by political scientists in the eleven 
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states of the Confederacy, and resulted in the completion of 10,458 
surveys by local city or county Democratic and Republican party 
chairmen and precinct chairs. 

The respondents were almost evenly divided between Democrats 
(5601) and Republicans (4857). Each respondent completed an eight- 
page questionnaire which produced 164 variabies for analysis. 
Although there were certainly variations in the initial samples 
from each state and in the response rates from the various states, 
each state produced a number of respondents large enough to provide 
a useful view of the party organizations. 

The eleven states of the South offer a variety of 
possibilities for variations in the levels of party development and 
organization. V.O. Key noted in his examination of the South that 
even before 1950, there was an organizational presence by the 
Republican Party in several states. 


North Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia all had strong local 


pockets of GOP activity, and not surprisingly, over the following 


several decades, Republicans scored some of their earliest Southern 
electoral victories in each of those states (Lamis, 1990). 

Texas and Florida led the way among states of the region which 
experienced massive inmigration of Northern managers’ and 
professionals, who brought with them a strong Republican 
orientation. States like Mississippi, Alabama and Louisiana have 
all had a recent spate of high profile party conversions to the GOP 


among elected officials. 
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Democratic organizations should also offer some opportunity to 
observe variations in organizational strength. In the states which 
experienced the challenge of Republicanism first, the need to 


respond should drive stronger levels of activity and concern for 


party building. Conversely, in those states where the Republicans 


have arrived on the electoral scene more abruptly, a Democratic 
Party without an effective organizational structure will find it 
difficult to react. 

For each party then, there should some variation among the 
states in the activity level reported by precinct activists and 
some variation in the changes in party effectiveness. For 
Republicans, the levels should be generally higher than for 
Democrats except among those states which have now had several 


decades of effective party competition. 


PARTY ACTIVITY LEVELS 

The Republican Party may not have been around as long as the 
Democrats in the South, but they are doing their best to make up 
for lost time. Offered twelve campaign related activities, 
Republicans were always more likely to say that they had performed 
such functions than their Democratic counterparts. Whether the 
activity was a general one which most party activists would be 
expected to carry out (e.g., distributing literature) or one which 
few would be likely to be involved with (using public opinion 


polls), Republicans were consistently more likely to say they had 
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done it. 
(TABLE ONE ABOUT HERE) 

Republican advantages were greatest in the areas of 
traditional grassroots campaign activity-- displaying yard signs, 
giving money, distributing literature, preparing mailings, and 
doing phone canvassing. Democratic activists were closest to the 
level of activity of the Republicans in the areas of most elite 
participation (working with media and polls, buying billboard 
space, organizing fundraisers and campaign events), though they 
were also close in door to door canvassing and organizing voter 
registration. 

There were considerable variations within the parties in 
levels of activity from state to state. Some of those variations 
undoubtedly reflect the differences in the importance of campaign 
activities (billboards may be more or less important and cost 
effective in rural than urban areas, for instance). Still, the 
twelve areas of activity provide enough range to identify some 
general tendencies. 

Using each party’s regional average level of participation as 
a baseline for state to state comparisons seems a useful exercise. 
The composition of activists in the two parties varies considerably 
on such factors as race, income, education, and years of activity. 


Comparisons within the same party do not eliminate those variations 


which exist from state to state, but they do provide a control for 


the consistent differences that exist across party lines. 
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Comparing the level of party activist participation for each 


state party with the overall average for that party’s activists 


provides two notable results: first, some state parties are 
considerably more active than others; and second, the level of one 
party’s activity in the state seems directly related to the level 
of the other party’s activity. 

(TABLE TWO HERE) 

In several states, party activists exceeded the average level 
of participation by their party’s members in the region in a large 
majority of the twelve activities. In other states, the precinct 
leaders rarely indicated a level of activity above the average for 
their regional partisans. But in very few cases did the level of 
activity for one party consistently exceed the party’s baseline for 
that activity while the other party’s activists consistently fell 
short of the average. 

Of the twenty-two state parties, only the Florida Democrats 
exceeded their party average on all twelve of the activities. 
Seven state parties exceeded the average in three-quarters or more 
of the functions. Since the twelve activities range from the kind 
that any party member might be expected to perform to those that 
only an elite group would regularly be expected to perform, the 
level of consistency for these parties is significant. Another six 
parties surpassed the average on at least five activities, and nine 
state parties fell below average almost always. 


Dividing the state parties on this basis suggests that there 
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is a competitive factor at work in the party activity level. Both 


parties in Tennessee and Louisiana are among the most active 


parties in the region. In only one state (Alabama) does the more 
active party wind up in the highest category, while its competitor 
falls to the lowest. 

(TABLE THREE HERE) 

The three states which Key identified in Southern Politics 
all showed fairly high levels of activism. The two parties also 
were closely matched within each of the three states. Florida and 
Texas, with their comparable levels of inmigration, showed 
different tendencies on party activism. While Florida’s Democrats 
always exceed the party average and the Sunshine State GOP was 
better than average half the time, both Texas parties managed to 
outperform their fellow partisans in only four activities. 

Among the other states, the party activity level appears to be 
comparable. Louisiana Democrats and Republicans both rate the top 
category, and Arkansas and South Carolina both show relatively 
moribund organizations in both parties. Mississippi and Arkansas 
Democrats don’t manage to outperform the average of their parties 
in a single category, but neither do their Republican counterparts 
manage to excel in more than an handful of functions. Alabama 
presents the most divergent case, having a Republican Party among 
the most active, and a Democratic Party which consistently falls 
below average. 


Despite the divergence in levels of activity among the members 
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and the generally higher level of reported activity by Republicans, 
there is a remarkable consistency to the respondents’ rating of 


which committee activities are important. 


Of the thirteen activities listed, the greatest difference between 


party members was less than four percent, and in several instances 
Democrats and Republicans diverged by less than one percent. 
(TABLE FOUR HERE) 

Although the same two activities were selected in order as the 
most important functions of the party committee members, the party 
percentages showed more range. Among Democrats, 27.2% chose 
registering voters and 16.2% named contacting voters as their top 
priorities. A smailer group of Republicans, 17.2% picked 
registering voters, only a fraction above the 16.8% who identified 
contacting voters as their primary mission. 

The level of party activity gives us an interesting insight 
into what the party membership is doing across the South. But does 
this activity level have anything to do with either how successful 
the state parties are or how successful they think they are? The 


survey results allow us to look directly at the latter question. 


PARTY ACTIVITY AND PARTY EFFECTIVENESS 

Respondents were asked to evaluate the strength of the overall 
party organization in their state. In answering the question, 
respondents would have the option of describing their party as 


significantly or somewhat weaker or stronger, or as having 
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undergone little change. In order to establish an aggregate 


partisans’ view of their party’s organizational strength, the 


percentage describing the party as weaker were subtracted from 
those calling a state party stronger. 
(TABLE FIVE ABOUT HERE) 

For the Democrats, the results range from a high of 20 percent 
positive (more rating the state party organization as stronger than 
weaker) for Virginia to 28 percent negative for Louisiana. 
Florida, with its exceptional activity level, still scores a net - 
4%, and the low-activity Arkansas Democrats still feel their party 
has gotten stronger by a 14 percent margin. 

Among Republicans, the response is uniformly positive, but 
again, not necessarily due to levels of activity. Highly active 
Tennessee Republicans had a 29 percent positive ranking, while the 
comparatively moribund South Carolina Republicans gave a net 79 
percent "stronger" rating. 

These results, of course, are understandable in the historic 
context of the states. Tennessee, which has had an active two- 
party system for decades, and which twenty years ago was electing 
Republican Governors and Senators and even winning half the seats 
in the Tennessee House of Representatives, was starting from a 
position of strength. South Carolina Republicans usually had to 
depend on a Democratic elected official switching parties or some 
other Democratic self-destruction to have any hope of winning 


elections. 
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Among the Democrats, the relatively positive evaluation of 


party strength by Virginians reflects the climb back from the 


disastrous showings of the 1970s to the point where Virginia 


Democrats had elected three successive Governors, reclaimed a seat 
in the U.S. Senate, and shifted a 1-9 deficit in the U.S. House 
delegation to a 6-4 advantage. 

Louisiana and South Carolina Democrats, along with those of 
Mississippi, North Carolina and to a lesser degree, Texas, are 
undoubtedly reflecting their evaluation of their party’s electoral 
decline as much or more than their evaluation of party 
organization. 

Among Republicans, the effect of electoral success or failure 
also undoubtedly influenced the evaluation of the party’s 
organizational success. At least, it seems more accurate to 
suggest that the relative improvement in party electoral success is 
more responsible for the evaluation of party strength than is the 
level of party activity. Nonetheless, perceptions of party 
effectiveness and strength are important because they can give 
party members a sense of confidence and momentum or cause feelings 


of decline and resignation. 


PARTY SUCCESS AND PARTY EFFECTIVENESS 
The question of what impact party activity and increased party 
effectiveness has on electoral outcomes remains an open question. 


The first effort to examine this question is limited by the fact 
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that we have examined state-level differences in parties in 
activity and evaluation. In order to get a fuller picture of the 
current state of party development and to attempt to relate that to 
the performance of the parties themselves, we will need to further 
refine the analysis. 

First, we will begin to make examinations on the individual 
level, based on the length of time that one has served in party 
capacities. This ought to help us to see whether the evaluations 
of relative party organizational strength are informed by having 
been involved in the parties in the past. It may also help to 
probe why new committee members are joining one party organization 
or another. 

Secondly, we will move the geographical level of analysis down 
to the county level in order to have a finer basis for comparison 
of level of party organization and electoral outcomes in the 
states. By considering party organization and electoral outcomes 


at this ievel, we will be dealing with the part of the party 


structure which these activists populate. As members of county 


committees, they are most likely to view their party’s functioning 
through their experiences at this level. 

This next step is the logical one for this research project to 
follow. Unfortunately, constraints of time limited the analysis 
for this paper to the more general statewide level. Still, this 
examination has provided several interesting and even promising 


directions for the research to follow. The data set itself does 
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offer the opportunity to follow through on this level, with the 


collection of additional data on county voting histories and 


demographic characteristics. But for now, I will simply provide 


the summary of what this paper has presented. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Southern political party organizations have been relatively 
recent in development. A one-party region fifty years ago, with a 
few pockets of Republican strength, the South today is a hotbed of 
organizational activity and competition. 

Everywhere across the region we now find active party 
organizations, but the level of activity varies quite sharply, and 
not necessarily in direct relation to the performance of the 
parties in the states. A few common tendencies do emerge from this 
brief report. 

First, Republicans generally report themselves to be more 
active than Democrats, but Democrats also report fairly high levels 
of activity in a variety of party functions. Second, party 
activity varies considerably from state to state within the 
parties, with the parties falling into groups of high-, medium- and 
low-level activism. 

Third, higher levels of activity in one party is generally met 
by increased activism in its intrastate competitor. Finally, there 
is no clear relationship between the level of party activity and 


the evaluation of the party’s organizational strength. 
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This last point deserves some elaboration, since it is not 
immediately evident why activity level might lead to more positive 
evaluations of party strength. This questions does suggest that it 


might be worthwhile to attempt to examine the causes for higher 


levels of party activity across the South. But ultimately, this 


data may allow for at least some light to be shed on the question 
of whether party activity and organization still make a difference 
in an electoral system in which many see traditional institutions 


as increasingly irrelevant. 
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TABLE ONE 


Reported Level of Activities by Party 
(Percent reporting they did activity) 


Activity D& R% Difference 


Door to door canvas 4.4%R 


Organize campaign 4.4 R 
events 


Put on fund raiser 2.3 2 


Sent mailings to 14.1 R 
voters 


Distributed campaign 10.4 R 
literature 


Organized telephones 10.0 R 


Purchased billboards 1.0 R 


Pass out lawn signs 12.9 R 


Contributed money 13.2 R 


Registration drives 2.4 R 


Use opinion polls 3.5 R 


Work with media 5.0 R 


TABLE TWO 


State Variations in Party Activities 
(Number of times state party exceeded party’s regional average) 


State Democrats Republicans 


Alabama 10 


Arkansas 


Florida 


Georgia 


Louisiana 


=) 


Mississippi 


North Carolina 


South Carolina 


Tennessee 


Texas 


Virginia 
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TABLE THREE 


Rankings of State Parties by Level of Activity 


Activity Level 


Democrats 


Republicans 


HIGH 


Florida 
Louisiana 
Tennessee 


Alabama 
Louisiana 
North Carolina 
Tennessee 


Georgia 
North Carolina 
Virginia 


Florida 
Mississippi 
Virginia 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Texas 


Arkansas 
Georgia 

South Carolina 
Texas 


SSC 
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TABLE FOUR 


Ratings of Importance of Committee Activities 


Activity 


Democrats 


Republicans 


Difference 


Contacting 
voters 


84.1% 


85.0% 


0.9R 


Raising money 


53.2 


56.2 


3.0R 


Register 
voters 


84.5 


80.8 


3.7D 


Campaigning 


74.2 


76.9 


2.7R 


Public 
relations 


75.3 


72.2 


3.1D 


Contacting new 
voters 


74.9 


73.8 


Participate in 
party meetings 


82.9 


83.2 


Recruiting/ 
organizing 
workers 


68.1 


68.4 


Party organiz. 
work 


Increase 
political info 


Policy 
formulation 


Recruit local 
candidates 


Other 
nominating 
activities 


| 
— 
| 
| 1.1D | 
69.2 67.8 1.4D i 
75.6 78.4 2.8R 
57.2 58.7 1.5R 


TABLE FIVE 
Evaluation of Own Party’s Effectiveness 


State Democrats Republicans Difference 


Alabama -3.7% 78.7% 82.4%R 
Arkansas 13.9 66.0 52.1R 
Florida -3.9 57.3 61.2R 
Georgia 0.6 52.0 51.4R 


Louisiana -27.8 60.8 88.6R 


Mississippi -15.2 62.4 77.6R 
North Carolina | -11.5 69.6 81.1R 
South Carolina | -24.2 79.2 103.4R 
Tennessee -2.9 28.9 31.8R 


Texas -7.0 78.4 85.4R 


Virginia 20.3 33.5 13.2R 


Region 65.5 70.6R 


Percentages equal those evaluating party as slightly or 
significantly stronger minus those evaluating it slightly or 
significantly weaker. 


South Carolina 
Louisiana 
Texas 

Alabama 

North Carolina 
Mississippi 


Region 


Florida 
Arkansas 
Georgia 
Tennessee 
Virginia 


! 
I 
— 
88.6 
85.4 
82.4 
70.6 
61.2 
| 
51.4 
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ON CAPA 
CENTRAL AND EAST EUROPEAN PARLIAMENTS 


The function of political systems is to produce authoritative 
decisions. The ability of political systems to do so is 
sometimes referred to as "capacity" (Milnor, 1969, 15-16). 
Capacity is not an binary property -- it ranges across a 
continuum from none, where a political system is totally 
incapable of producing decisions, to complete, where the system 
responds quickly and decisively to demands for a decision. 


Capacity is affected by many components -- resources, legitimacy, 
issue or issue area, the type of political system, to name a few. 
Two of the most basic common factor across political systems is 
the number and type of actors in the decision-making process. Is 
the system a monarchy? An oligarchy? A democracy? This is 
important because it concerns the conditions under which 
decisions are made. Ideally speaking, a political system that is 
an absolute monarchy, i.e., under the control of a single 
individual, will probably enjoy high capacity because the 
individual must negotiate with no one but him- or herself in 
coming to a decision. In an oligarchy -- by definition comprised 
of a few individuals of more or less equal power -- capacity is 
diminished by the need to gain consensus among the oligarchs. 


Democracies occupy an intermediate space: they can become 
deadlocked under “hyperdemocratic" conditions where complete 
consensus is required for a decision to be taken (the 17th 
century Polish liberum veto being an empirical case in point); or 
they can enjoy considerable capacity under "hypermajoritarian" 
conditions where a single highly unified party may rule with 
fifty percent plus one vote and ignore minority views. 


Capacity in most democratic systems is purposely impeded by rules 
which increase the number, type and relative power of actors in 
decision-making processes: the persons taking part in the 
process are elected by a tortuous process, institutional rules of 
procedure guarantee minority participation and protect minority 
rights, there are elaborate checks and balances among 
institutions, and the rule of law provides a drag on radical 
change. 


The demands of democracy thus sometimes conflict with the 
achievement of the basic functions of political systems. 
Generally speaking, democracy and capacity are inversely related. 
More democracy usually means more participants in the decision- 
making process and greater guarantees of participation by 
minority opinion; the greater the number of participants and the 
more equal their power, the more difficult it is to come to 
agreement and settle on the authoritative decision which the 
system is supposed to produce. 
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Care must be taken in limiting representation in parliament that 
the perception of democracy is not severely compromised. Too 
severe restriction on entry into parliament may undermine 
legitimacy which in turn may affect capacity. The relationship 
between capacity and legitimacy is not simple and unidirectional. 
Legitimacy contributes to capacity by encouraging acceptance of 
the decisions generated by the political system. Likewise, 
capacity can foster legitimacy, especially if the decisions 
successfully address problems. Good performance may have a 
powerful demonstration effect on attitudes toward the regime; 
poor performance may undermine legitimacy. 


In democracies, legitimacy is an absolute requirement of the 
political system and the institutions that comprise it. And, 
while the sources of legitimacy are several, the single most 
important factor is the belief that political institutions 
represent the society. Absent representativeness, a political 
system cannot be considered democratic. 


It is important to recognize the the balance between democracy 
and capacity is -- ceteris paribus -- determined by participants 
within the social system itself. To the extent that societal 
values are permitted to inform the formal rules of the game -- 
constitutions and laws -- the formula determining the balance 
between democracy and capacity is the one that most of the people 
want most of the time. That formula can differ among political 
systems: members of one system may value capacity highly and 
choose (or accept) a more authoritarian political arrangement, 
while members of another system may value democracy highly and 
willingly suffer the consequences in terms of diminished 
capacity. 


Parliamentary Fragmentation 


Most democratic political systems are parliamentary democracies. 
In these systems, the parliament is the dominant institution and 
the locus of decision-making, either actively in the sense of 
formulating policy or passively in the sense of approving 
proposals forwarded by the government or another institution. 
Even in political systems where constitutions or practice create 
a powerful executive, parliament plays a key role in providing 
legitimacy to the decisions of the executive: parliament makes 
(or at least approves) the laws that the executive carries out. 
It is at least conceivable to have a democratic political system 
without an executive or a judiciary but it is not possible to 
have one without a parliament. 


The composition of the parliament in terms of how many and what 
kind of factions is thus important to the capacity of a 
democratic political system. If parliament cannot make laws, the 
system cannot function. The degree of fractionalization of a 
parliament is therefore a significant factor in the capacity of a 
democratic system. 
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However, fractionalization is not merely a function of the number 
of parties in a parliament. As important is the relative 
strength of the factions in terms of percentage of seats. A 
parliament may have a large number of parties but only one or two 
may hold the lion’s share of seats. Or there may only three or 
four parties in parliament but each may hold an equal share of 
the seats. Given these dimensions of fractionalization, 

of two parliaments comprised of the same number of parties, one 
may be considered highly fractionalized and the other not, 
depending on the balance of seats among parties. 


Highly fractionalized parliaments have a great potential for 
deadlock or lowest-common-denominator decision-making. Both 
situations have a negative impact on capacity. To be sure, fewer 
parties or coalitions in parliament do not guarantee an easy 
process of coming to agreement if differences among them are 
strong, but absent process rules which force agreement, a large 
number of parties or coalitions certainly complicates the 
bargaining process. 


Sources of Fragmentation 


In democracies, parliaments -- at least the lower chambers in 
multicameral legislatures -- are comprised of people and parties 
chosen in popular elections. Parliamentary fractionalization is 
directly related to the size and shape of the party systems and 
to the rules governing elections. 


Parties, coalitions and movements represent organized opinion or 
group interests. There is no guarantee that a single strain of 
opinion or a single group may have only a single party striving 
to represent it. Especially when democracies first emerge from 
authoritarian regimes, there is an explosion of parties, many of 
which lay claim to representing the same groups or issues. As 
democracies mature, weaker parties drop out or merge with others 
until the major cleavages in society are represented by a much 
smaller number of parties (Lijphart, 1984). 


Elites can retard or hasten this sorting out process by making it 
easier or more difficult for parties to survive. This is done 
through manipulation of laws governing the formation and 
operation of parties and laws regulating the electoral process. 
In societies where representation is highly valued -- perhaps 
more than capacity -- laws may be written so that it is easy to 
form and maintain parties and it is easy to win seats in the 
parliament. In principle, the latter can be accomplished by 
adopting proportional electoral systems, requiring few signatures 
or sponsors for candidates, subsidizing electoral costs, 
guaranteeing access to media, adopting votes-to-seats translation 
formulas that favor small parties, not requiring a given 
percentage of overall vote before permitting a party to enter 
parliament, establishing high "district magnitudes" (discussed 


below), reserving seats for minorities, and other technical 
measures that encourage small parties to form and enter 
parliament. 


By contrast, systems that value capacity might seek to limit 
fragmentation (and representativeness) by adopting a single- 
member-district majority electoral system, requiring large 
numbers of signatures tc nominate candidates, posting high bonds, 
requiring reimbursement of campaign subsidies in the event that 
certain percentages of the vote are not obtained (if campaigns 
are subsidized at all), limiting media access, favoring larger 
parties in seats-to-votes formulas, establishing high vote 
thresholds before permitting entry into parliament, banning 
certain types of parties (e.g., the present Bulgarian election 
law bans ethnic-based parties) and the like. 


These manipulations have both long and short-term effects 
("proximate" and "distal" in Rae’s terminology [Rae, 1971]). The 
short-term effect may be either to prevent a party from entering 
parliament or permitting it to do so. Long-term effects 
influence the size and nature of the party system itself. 


Of these factors, perhaps the single most important element 

influencing parliamentary fragmentation is the adoption of a 
proportional electoral system versus a single-member majority 
district system. It has long been observed that proportional 


systems encourage many small parties while single-member majority 
systems tend toward two-party parliaments. In proportional 
systems there is evidence that the most important rule in 
determining proportionality is district magnitude -- the number 
of seats or mandates allocated to an electoral district 
(Taagepera and Shugart, 1989). Large district magnitudes permit 
the pattern of opinions to be reflected more closely in the 
electoral outcomes because there are sufficient mandates that 
smaller parties can be awarded seats also. In systems where 
district magnitudes are small, it is mathematically difficult for 
smaller parties to win seats in proportion to their numbers, even 
if other rules do not prevent them from claiming seats. 


Because proportional electoral systems are intended to produce 
parliaments which represent a broad range of opinion, the 
possibility is always present that without safeguards, 
parliaments will be too fractionalized to function. Two devices 
for overcoming this tendency are the adoption of vote-to-seat 
translation formulas which penalize small parties and the 
establishment of vote thresholds which strip parties of the right 
to a seat in parliament if they do not attain a specified 
percentage of the national vote. It is the case that some 
systems have chosen representativeness over capacity (e.g., 
Poland) and have not established vote thresholds. While some 
systems have adopted vote-to-seat formulas which favor small 
parties, the rules are usually aimed at eliminating marginal or 
highly localized representation. 


East European Parliaments 


This empirical focus of this article is post-communist Eastern 
Europe. The choice of Eastern Europe as a testing ground for the 
posited effects of electoral laws may seem odd at first, but the 
region provides certain important methodological advantages. 

It offers a situation in which the legal aspects of electoral 
systems are permitted to work in their purest form, free from the 
scleroses of long-established parliaments and party systems which 
sometimes defy the intent of electoral laws. Party systems in 
this region have not yet fallen into familiar patterns; dozens, 
in some cases hundreds of parties compete for office. In time 
the systems will mature and harden but at present they are a 
unique laboratory for examining certain aspects of theories of 
electoral systems. 


Focusing on these parliaments also has drawbacks. They suffer 
from pathologies found in many political systems in transition 
from authoritarian regimes: an electorate with little experience 
in choosing among candidates; weak party identification and 
candidate images; wide swings in enthusiasm and mood in the face 
of unprecedented and rapidly occurring events; a good deal of 
tactical voting which is unrelated to the longer-term class, 
sectorial, ethnic and other cleavages which underlay most party 
systems; an attitude toward the old regime wherein some voters 
select candidates who most decisively reject the old system while 
others defend against such radical rejection; and a difficult, if 
not chaotic economic situation (O’Donnell and Schmitter, 1986, 
61). It is difficult to assess how these characteristics might 
interact with the effects of electoral law or how to sort out the 
effects of transition from those of law. However, if we can 
assume that all the systems are affected equally by transitional 
conditions, then we may attribute most of the variation in 
electoral outcomes to law and natural cleavages. 


It is also important to note the similarities and differences 
among the countries. Looking at post-communist Central and 
Eastern Europe in terms of "most-similar" criteria (Przeworski 
and Teune, 1970, 31-39), we see that all the countries except 
Albania and parts of the former Yugoslavia have been extensively 
exposed to West European influences -- philosophical, political, 
and cultural. All have high levels of literacy, well-educated 
populations, and access to sources of information. All underwent 
a lengthy period of socialization to Soviet-style norms and 
behavior, characterized by extreme mobilization, ideologization, 
authoritarianism, and similar state and party structures and 
economic and social mechanisms. All are faced with similar 
problems in transforming their political, social, and economic 
systems, and all are attempting these transformations 
simultaneously. 


With respect to "most-different" criteria, the scope of contrasts 
is equally broad. Between countries (and often within) there are 


differing ethnic and religious combinations, ranging from 
relatively "pure" in Poland (almost no minorities, almost 
universally Roman Catholic) to Estonia, a country which is almost 
half Russian. Although most of the countries rank relatively 
high by world standards in terms of level of industrialization 
and gross national product, there is a range of economic 
development from the poorest country in Europe (Albania) to near 
the middle of the European rankings (the Czech Republic). 
Political cultures differ considerably in the region, in part 
because the countries derive from very different historical 
traditions, having once been part of three different empires -- 
Austrian, Ottoman, and Russian. Finally, the countries face 
differing external security situations which influence their 
outlooks and policies. 


Parliamentary government is the rule in Eastern and Central 
Europe. Parliaments are mostly unicameral, ranging in size from 
51 seats to 460. All parliaments in the region except the 
Macedonian are based on some form of proportional representation 
although many allocate some seats using single-member majority 
rules. Some parliaments have lengthy histories which predate the 
communist era (Poland’s Sejm, for example) while others are the 
result of new constitutions barely a year old. If there is a 
single term that describes the parliaments, that term is 
"diverse". 


Recent Elections 


All countries in the region with the exception of Macedonia have 
had at least one completely free post-communist election. 
Elections which took place at the time of the 1989-90 revolutions 
were often based on a compromise with the communist authorities 
who were guaranteed substantial numbers of seats in parliament. 
The last elections generally removed significant communist 
influence although in some places there was a resurgence of 
parties with substantial memberships of former communists. 


Electoral laws governing these elections were dissimilar but 
relatively straightforward. In some places the voter is faced 
merely with a simple list PR ballot where he or she picks the 
party. Elsewhere there is the possibility of showing preference 
for individuals in a party list and in some cases the ballot 
consists simply of names with affiliated party designations, much 
like single-member majority systems. While most countries have 
relatively simple systems of determining winners, some such as 
Hungary have rounds of vote-counting which award seats taken from 
lists formulated at district, county and national levels. In 
Albania most seats are allocated by a single-member majority 
system supplemented by compensatory allocation which awards 
parties seats based on popular vote share in such a manner as to 
guarantee that the parliament is proportional. Finally, seat-to- 
vote translation formulas ran the gamut from rewarding small 
parties to penalizing them, although most favored larger parties. 


Electoral rules will be discussed in more detail in connection 
with the tables that follow. 


There are two anomalies in the following discussion and tables. 
With regard to the Czech Republic and Slovakia, the elections 
examined here took place in 1992, while the two countries were 
federated in Czechoslovakia. No new elections have yet taken 
place and there is, obviously, no longer a federal parliament. 
The two countries are nonetheless included because they serve to 
illustrate the effects of electoral laws in the region. They are 
treated separately in this analysis because the Czechoslovak 
election law was such that there were basically separate 
elections in the respective republics. The second anomaly is 
Macedonia. Its elections took place in 1990 when the republic 
was still a member of the Socialist Federated Republic of 
Yugoslavia. The parliament elected then is still in place. 


Fragmentation in East European Parliaments 


Table 1 compares the degree of fragmentation in the lower houses 
of Central and Eastern European parliaments resulting from the 
most recent election (Table 2 gives dates of the elections) by 
showing the percentages of seats held by each party, movement or 
coalition. Countries are arrayed by degree of fragmentation from 
high (Poland) to low (Albania). In most cases fragmentation is 
even greater than shown in Table 1 because the table does not 
reflect seats held by individuals, single-seat parties or seats 
reserved for ethnic groups. The Polish Sejm is obviously the 
most fragmented lower house in the region: the largest party 
holds only 14 percent of the seats, followed closely by four 
other parties that share over half the seats more or less evenly 
among them. The Sejm thus suffers from both aspects of 
fragmentation: a large number of parties and no dominant single 
or pair of parties. The result has been reflected in 
governmental instability and difficulty in forming new governing 
coalitions. 


///// Table 1 here ///// 


Croatia, Lithuania, Hungary, the Czech Republic, the Slovak 
Republic and Albania are examples of relatively unfragmented 
parliaments. While only in Albania and Croatia is there an 
overwhelming domination of parliament by a single party or 
coalition, the other four enjoy comfortable pluralities. No 
combination of two parties or coalitions in any of these 
parliaments can overcome the dominance of the largest party. 


Romania and Bulgaria occupy special places. In both countries 
electoral coalitions figured prominently in the distribution of 
seats. The Romanian National Salvation Front is a movement, not 
a traditional party; and the Democratic Convention of Romania, 
which came in second in the September election, is composed of 
six smaller parties, the largest of which holds 42 seats or about 
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12 percent of all seats. In Bulgaria, the top two groups are 
both coalitions -- the Union of Democratic Forces and the Union 
of The Bulgarian Socialist Party -- comprised of more than a 
dozen parties each. This means that the parliaments in these 
countries are far more fragmented than electoral results would 
suggest since, as events have demonstrated, there is no guarantee 
that a coalition formed for electoral purposes will be able to 
agree on a legislative and governmental agenda. The problems of 
forming and maintaining governments in these two countries is a 
reflection of this. 


One difficulty in assessing the fragmentation of parliaments is 
determining when a party is no longer relevant in the sense of 
being large enough to be a factor in coalition-building. 
Sometimes it is evident by simple examination that only one or 
two parties need be considered. In other cases, the 
fragmentation of parliament is such that even very small parties 
become critical to the survival of a government. Students of 
parliaments have developed the concept of "effective parties" to 
deal with this question (Taagepara and Shugart, 1989, chapter 8). 
An “effective party" is one of sufficient size to be considered 
for legislative coalition-building purposes. As noted earlier, 
relative size in the context of parliamentary fragmentation is 
the critical criterion for effectiveness, not necessarily the 
absolute number of seats held. In the Polish Sejm, for instance, 
a party holding ten percent of the seats would be considered a 
player, while in Albania it would be far less important. 


Of the several possible ways to measure the number of effective 
parties in a parliament, probably the least subjective is an 
index which determines "weights" for each party in a parliament 
by squaring its percentage of seats and summing the results (the 
measure is called the Herfindal-Hirschman concentration index). 
The inverse of the result (1/HH) yields the number of effective 
parties. Table 2 shows the results of computing the effective 
party index for all of the Central and East European parliaments. 


///// Table 2 here ///// 


Table 2 reflects (as it should) the basic conclusions already 
drawn from Table 1. With respect to Poland, even eliminating the 
many small parties or individuals who hold seats in the Sejm 
leaves a very highly fragmented legislature. Romania’s problems 
with fragmentation remain, or are perhaps highlighted by this 
calculation: because of the relative sizes of the parties and 
coalitions in the National Assembly, there are nearly as many 
effective parties as there are parties. This is also the case 
with Bulgaria. Only Albania has a near two-party system. Middle 
positions are occupied by Croatia, Hungary, the Czech and Slovak 
republics and Lithuania. 


The advantage of looking at the parliaments in terms of 
“effective parties" is that it gives a quick and roughly 
comparable indication of fragmentation. However, as a purely 
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statistical indicator, the index ignores politics. Even though 
the index might suggest that a relatively simple coalition of 
forces will result in parliamentary domination, politics, 
ideology, overreaching demands by small parties for portfolios or 
policies or extremism may prevent statistically dominant 
coalitions from being formed. The index of "effective parties" 
cannot speak to this consideration. Nonetheless, it may define 
the limits of the statistically possible. 


Sources of Parliamentary Fragmentation in 
Central and Eastern European Parliaments 


The general principles on causes of parliamentary fragmentations 
discussed at the beginning of this paper all apply to post- 
communist Central and Eastern Europe. The basic and most 
important element is the number and kind of societal cleavages or 
“issue dimensions" that give rise to political parties and 
movements. In his well-respected book on democracies, Arend 
Lijphart lists seven such dimensions (socioeconomic, religious, 
cultural-ethnic, urban-rural, regime support, foreign policy, 
postmaterialism [Lijphart, 1984, 128]) and undoubtedly there are 
more. Each cleavage -- and each of the large number of 
combinations of cleavages -- can give rise to one or more parties 
or movements. Table 2 shows the number of parties, coalitions 
and movements vying for seats in parliaments -- ranging from a 
low of 11 in Albania to 67 in Poland and 74 in Romania. Even 
these numbers do not reflect the number of parties in the systems 
because many chose not to compete in the elections. In several 
of the countries of the region, the number of registered parties 
and movements considerably exceeded one hundred. 


For reasons discussed earlier, competition among parties within 
and between issue dimensions is especially fierce at the 
beginning of a democratic period. This is essentially an 
economic phenomenon where a new demand for representation gives 
rise to a large number parties seeking to meet that demand. The 
result can be that several small parties capture a few seats, 
thus contributing to parliamentary fragmentation, while many 
parties are excluded from the parliament, thus denying their 
supporters representation. Table 2 demonstrates the extent to 
which this is true in Central and Eastern Europe. 


Another factor noted at the beginning of this article is 
electoral laws that discourage or foster numerous parties and 
that influence the extent to which a system is proportional. 
Electcral laws have their greatest effect when elections are 
close and the shift of a few seats can determine the balance in a 
legislature. However, a general rule is the more an electoral 
law encourages proportionality, the greater will be the 
fragmentation of the legislature. The obverse does not 
necessarily hold: laws that reduce proportionality may not 
significantly affect fragmentation. 
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Electoral laws offer the political elite the chance to fine-tune 
the system that they could not achieve by attempting to 
manipulate the number and type of societal cleavages or the 
number of parties. For this reason it is not uncommon to see 
laws changed between elections -- and in the case of Central and 
Eastern Europe, a new electoral law differing in some important 
respects from the old, was promulgated in each of the countries 
before the most recent election. Poland is the most obvious case 
in point: the old electoral law was replaced by a new one for 
the September 1993 parliamentary elections which imposes a five 
percent threshold for individual parties and an eight percent 
threshold for coalitions. 


As noted earlier, in proportional systems, several variables 
subject to legal manipulation affect the degree of parliamentary 
fragmentation. It should be noted that the effect of one rule 
may be offset by another. For example, Albania has single-seat, 
majority districts (usual result: low proportionality, low 
parliamentary fragmentation) but it also has a rule guaranteeing 
that supplemental seats will be awarded at the national level so 
that the parliament is strictly proportional to national vote. 

It is also important to keep in mind that constitutional or other 
laws on matters such as party registration or media may influence 
the electoral system. 


/// Table 3 here ///// 


Electoral Systems 


For reasons peculiar to each Central and East European country, 
none of the electoral systems is a pure type with the exception 
of Macedonia whese law allocates all seats on a single-member 
district, majority vote principle, and Bulgaria and Estonia where 
a "pure" closed-list proportional system is employed. All other 
electoral systems are mixed, allocating part of the seats in 
parliament by single-member majority vote and the rest by 
proportional principles; employing two or even three levels of 
proportional seat allocation beginning with the district level 
and ending with a national list; permitting preference voting for 
individuals on a party list; or reserving seats for minorities. 


//// Table 4 here ///// 


Albania is most idiosyncratic of the countries under study here. 
Its law provides for a parliament with no upper limit in the 
number of seats. The country is divided into 100 single-member, 
majority winner district and the remaining 40 seats are allocated 
according to a complicated formula that results in a parliament 
strictly proportional to overall national vote for those parties 
that met the 4 percent threshold requirement. If 40 seats had 
not been enough to achieve proportionality, additional seats 
would have been added to parliament to do so. 
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Preference voting is probably the least complicating element with 
respect to fragmentation in an electoral system, although it is 
theoretically possible that extremely popular individuals could 
attract votes to a less popular party list. In one case, 
Estonia, an extremely popular candidate managed to distort the 
entire system and win extra seats for his party by virtue of the 
high number of personal votes he received (Kionka, 1992, 10). 
Five of the countries in the region offer some form of preference 
voting, either mandatory or voluntary. 


All three main variants of vote-to-seat allocation are found in 
the region -- d’Hondt, St. Lague, simple quota (Hare) with 
highest remainders (pure St. Lague is more favorable to smaller 
parties while the other two systems favor larger ones). These 
systems are found in modified form as well. Poland allocated 
seats to the national list by St. Lague but made the first 
divisor 1.4 rather than the normal 1, a modification that helps 
medium sized parties without helping smaller ones (Taagepara and 
Shugart, 1989, 33). Most countries with quota systems used the 
simple Hare quota (the number of votes divided by the number of 
seats available), but Hungary’s electoral law mandated the Droop 
quota which adds one to the number of mandates in the quota 
divisor. The effect of these modifications is to raise or lower 
the quota required to gain a seat from the quota resulting from 
the customary version of the system. It should be noted that 
these adjustments are specifically political decisions made in 
full knowledge of the intended outcome. 


All quota systems are two-stage processes. The first stage is 
the allocation of seats to parties or individuals who reach the 
quota, however it is determined. All the countries in the region 
use a quota system in the first stage of seat allocation except 
Albania, Bulgaria, Croatia (for proportional seats), Latvia and 
Macedonia. 


One or more seats are almost always left unallocated by the 
initial stage of the simple quota systems (the St. Lague and 
a’Hondt methods allocate all the seats), requiring a second (or 
more) round of calculations. This is usually done by examining 
remainder votes from parties which had more votes than required 
for a seat and from parties which did not meet the quota. The 
simplest system is to rank the remainder votes from high to low 
and assign seats in order. Alternatives are to establish a new 
quota based on leftover mandates and remainder votes or to use 
d’Hondt or St. Lague to allocate the remaining seats. Both of 
the latter alternatives were used in the last elections in the 
region. The Czech Republic, Lithuania, Poland and Slovakia use 
the highest remainder procedure. The FRY, Romania and Slovenia 
use d’Hondt. Estonia used a modified d’Hondt by changing its 
divisors from the normal sequence of all integers from 1 to the 
number of seats by making the divisor the integer to the .9th 
power 2°39, 3°59; 


Albania, Croatia, Hungary, Lithuania combined proportional and 
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single-member district systems, the last three nearly splitting 

the seats in parliament between the two systems. The last three 
also required an explicit vote for proportional lists; Albania, 

as noted above, based the national-level proportional adjustment 
on the outcome of the single-member races. 


Finally, three of the systems reserved seats for minority groups: 
Romania (13 seats), Slovenia (2 seats) and Croatia (4 seats). 
This did not mean that there were no other minority deputies in 
parliament or that minorities were not represented in systems 
that did not reserve seats, but the rule did contribute to 
fragmentation in a minor way by fostering seats outside party or 
coalition boundaries. 


The unfortunate (for social scientists) consequence of mixed 
systems is that the impact of general principles of electoral 
features may be obscured or mitigated. It is difficult to find 
situations where systems are directly comparable or to determine 
the disturbing effect of one rule on another. A mixed electoral 
system may likewise be a problem for political elites because it 
makes the effect of electoral rules much less certain. It can 
also complicate the electoral process to the point where voters 
do not understand for what or whom they are voting, thus possibly 
diminishing the legitimacy of parliament. 


District Magnitude 


Proportional systems usually require multiseat districts. The 
number of seats allocated to a district depends on the number of 
voters in the district and on the size of the parliament. If 
electoral districts are drawn so that most have a large number of 
seats, greater proportionality will result. Empirical research 
has shown that in mature systems with few parties, close 
approximation to proportionality will not result with "district 
magnitudes" (designated "M") lower than 10 seats; higher 
magnitudes are required for proportionality when many parties are 
in the system (Taagepera and Shugart, 1989, 114). 


Table 3 shows that average district magnitude in Central and 
Eastern Europe is generally low -- between 6 and 10 seats -- 
relative to the number of parties in the systems, thus reducing 
proportionality or requiring large "national lists" to compensate 
for lack of proportionality at the district level. The two very 
large entries under median district magnitude -- 60 for Croatia 
and 70 for Lithuania -- are the result of electoral law which 
allocates part of the seats in parliament to a proportional 
electoral system and part to single-member majority system, and 
creates a single nation-wide electoral district for the 
proportional seats. The very small entries (M=1) are for single- 
member-district systems. 


While simple in the abstract, district magnitude is less easy to 
employ in empirical situations, especially when dealing with 
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electoral systems that deviate from pure models. For example, 
rules for awarding supplemental seats based on national vote 
totals may offset the effect of low district magnitude or the 
fact that in many countries seats are awarded on a basis other 
than pure, single round proportional rules tends to diminish the 
effect of district magnitude on the overall composition of 
parliament. This is especially the case in mixed single- 
district/proportional systems. Thus a system (e.g., Croatia or 
Lithuania) might have a single national district of magnitude 60 
or 70, yet not have a strictly proportional parliament because 
half the seats are awarded on a single-member district basis. 


For present purposes, district magnitude is of significance 
because it can contribute directly to parliamentary 
fragmentation. Very high district magnitudes increase 
representation, ceteris paribus, which allows more parties into 
parliament. These parties might be very minor, of course, which 
means that the other facet of fragmentation, the relative balance 
of parties (as measured by effective parties) might not be 
seriously affected. In a small parliament such as Slovenia’s (90 
members), for example, even a few seats held by minority parties 
might have a large impact on fragmentation, and, in fact, 
Slovenia has the second highest effective party index in the 
region. 


Thresholds 


Vote thresholds usually cut out small parties, thus reducing 
proportionality and typically, but not always, fragmentation. It 
is important to understand that thresholds are not always applied 
simply by ordering parties and coalitions in terms of percentage 
of overall vote and denying seats to lists falling below a 
specified point. Thresholds may apply to some seats but not 
others (e.g., in mixed single-member-district and proportional 
systems such as Croatia); or they be effective at one stage of 
seat allocation but not another (e.g., national but not 
district). Thresholds may also vary depending on whether a list 
is submitted by a single party or a coalition. In the last 
elections in Central and Eastern Europe, all these variants of 
threshold rules and levels of threshold were in effect. 


Only in Bulgaria and Estonia was there a simple threshold that 
applied to all seats in parliament. In the Czech Republic, 
Slovakia and Romania, parties, coalitions and movements had to 
achieve the level indicated in Table 3 in order to take a seat, 
with the threshold increasing depending on the number of parties 
in the coalition. In Poland, Albania, Slovenia and Estonia, no 
threshold obtained at the district level but a party had to 
attain a certain percentage of the vote in the first scrutiny to 
qualify for supplemental seats on the national lists (in the 
Polish case, this affected only fifteen percent of the seats in 
the Sejm; in Slovenia, over half). In Hungary, where there were 
three levels of seat allocation, the threshold applied at the 
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national and regional levels but not at the district level. In 
Croatia and Lithuania only half the seats in the parliament were 
filled by proportional rules covered by the threshold. The two 
constituent republics of the FRY had different thresholds -- five 
percent for Serbia and four percent for Montenegro -- but these 
applied to all seats in parliament elected from these republics. 


The variety of threshold rules applied in the last elections in 
Central and Eastern Europe offers an interesting experimental 
situation of the effects of these rules. If thresholds serve to 
reduce parliamentary fragmentation, then the cases where 
thresholds were least mitigated by other factors -- Bulgaria and 
Estonia -- should be located in the right side of Table 1 where 
the least fragmented parliaments appear. Cases where thresholds 
are most mitigated -- Romania with only a third of its parliament 
covered by a relatively low (3 percent) threshold or Poland where 
a threshold basically did not exist -- should be found in the 
left or highly fragmented part of Table one. In neither case 
are these propositions unambiguously confirmed. Bulgaria ranks 
almost at the bottom of the list of Central and East European 
countries in terms of the number of parties sharing seats in 
parliament, yet Estonia is above the median of the listings. 
Poland’s status as the most fragmented parliament in the region 
in terms of number of parties is clear, but Romania occupies a 
place in the less-fragmented part of the distribution. 

Neither does the other way of looking at parliamentary 
fragmentation -- in terms of effective parties -- significantly 


clarify the effect of thresholds. Bulgaria has close to a two- 
party system (2.4) but Estonia ranks well above the media in 
terms of effective parties in parliament (5.9). Poland’s Sejm 
is, again, most fragmented (10.9) but Romania’s parliament comes 
in at a middle rank (4.8). 


Thresholds thus may be a factor in fragmentation but their 
precise effect is far from being clear, at least in Central and 
Eastern Europe. This should be a warning to designers or 
modifiers of electoral systems (such as in Poland) that simply 
imposing a threshold may not be enough to decrease significantly 
fragmentation in parliaments. 


Adjustment seats 


Many proportional systems provide for seats outside electoral 
districts that compensate for situations in which a parties have 
widespread but shallow support or a large following in a few 
regions. Both situations may deprive the party of its "rightful" 
number of seats in parliament based on nationwide vote totals, 
the first by not permitting the party to win enough seats at the 
district level, the second by "wasting" votes in districts where 
a party should win more seats than are allocated to the district. 
Adjustment seats may also be reserved for national minorities. 
Because these compensatory practices increase proportional 
representation in parliament, they may also contribute to 


. 


parliamentary fragmentation. 


Poland, Romania, Hungary, Albania and Croatia provide for 
compensatory seats, each in a different way. Poland has the 
simplest system: 69 seats were on "national lists" put forward 
by parties meeting threshold and registration requirements. 
Hungary used a two-stage system where 152 seats were allocated 
first in 20 counties, then 58 from national list. Albania 
provided 40 compensatory seats at the national level, but also 
permitted an unlimited increase in the size of the legislature 
until proportionality was reached (no increase was necessary). 
Croatian electoral law also provides for an increase in the size 
of parliament up to 160 members to insure inter alia 
representation of national minorities. 


Electoral Laws, Parliamentary Fragmentation, 
Proportionality and Capacity 


Tentative Conclusions 


The composition of a parliament reflects both cleavages in 
society and choices made by political elites. The latter can 
affect the former although generally speaking the more electoral 
laws influence an election, the less democratic that election is. 
If the outcome of an election can be determined from the 
electoral laws, then elections become legitimizing rituals. 


It should be clear from the preceding discussion that political 
elites have employed a wide array of tools to influence the 
representative profile of a parliament. If representativeness is 
the only criterion under consideration, then the size of the 
legislature can be increased to accommodate all groups, seats can 
be guaranteed to groups that could not win under normal rules, 
and a variety of other devices could be applied to produce 
legislatures representative to the third decimal. 


As argued at the beginning of this paper, however, the role of a 
legislature in a democracy is not to look good but to produce 
laws. Representativeness is a requirement of democracy and an 
important component of political legitimacy, but it generally 
undermines capacity because it increases fragmentation. Rules 
designed to increase capacity usually reduce representation and 
vice versa, at least with respect to the configuration of groups 
that need to be included in the decision-making process. 


Yet the preceding discussion makes clear that the tools available 
to political elites are apparently not precise ones. The 
relationships among variables in an electoral system may be 
conceptually clear but empirically murky. Attempts at directly 
relating variables under consideration here from the Central and 
Eastern European experience -- number of parties in the electoral 
system, number of parties in parliament, number of effective 
parties, size of parliament, vote threshold, district magnitude 
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-- resulted in few important or statistically significant 
bivariate relationships (the strongest relationship was between 
the number of parties in parliament and the number of parties in 
the electoral system: Kendall’s tau = .50). Despite the logic 
of Taagepera and Shugart’s assertion that district magnitude is 
the most important factor in proportionality, Kendall’s tau never 
exceeded .30 between district magnitude and any of the other 
variables considered here. 


This paper has focused almost exclusively on technical aspects of 
electoral systems. Politics, except as it entered into the 
making of electoral laws, has not been a major factor. We cannot 
conclude without acknowledging that capacity is not simply a 
function of the configuration of parties in a parliament, either 
with respect to number of parties or number of effective parties. 
Ideology, politics and many other factors enter into the process 
as well. The example of Bulgaria in the preceding paragraph is a 
case in point. Despite the fact that it has nearly the best 
technical potential for capacity in the region (assuming a viable 
opposition), Bulgaria has enjoyed neither stable government nor 
an especially productive parliament. 


It is very early in the lifetime of democratic political systems 
transitioning from authoritarian regimes to be scrutinized this 
closely. As important, the state of knowledge in the field of 
electoral studies is still primitive, despite the masterful work 
of scholars such as Douglas Rae and Taagepera and Shugart. 


Nonetheless, these cases may be instructive both for theorists 
and practitioners who must confront the sometimes conflicting 
demands of democracy and capacity in designing electoral systems. 


= 
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TABLE 1 


Percentage Seats He by Parties and Coalitions in The 


9.6 
8.0 
6.1 
5.9 
3.5 
1.1 
0.7 
0.9 
1.5 
0.9 
0.7 
0.4 
0.9 


Lower Houses of Central and East European Parliaments 


ooooocceco 
& 


/10/ /10/ 


SLO = Slovakia 
SLV = Slovenia 


Columns may 


not sum to 100 percent because single-seat parties and ethnic 


group representatives were omitted. 


Excludes 


Excludes 


Excludes 


Excludes 


Excludes 


Excludes 


Excludes 


Excludes 


NOTES 
eleven seats held by independents or single-seat parties. 
five seats held by independents. 
one independent candidate. 
one seat held by coalition. 
three independent candidates. 
two seats reserved for Italian and Hungarian minorities. 
two seats held by individual parties. 


thirteen seats reserved for ethnic groups. 
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13.5 SO.7 340.3. 33.7 36. 28.7 34.3 42.5 48.5 47.1 45.8 65.7 
13.0 10.9 21.3 24.6 25.8 15. 16.8 24.1 23.8 19.2 19.6 44.2 27.1 
10.6 8.0 12.8 14.5 18.3 13. 14.9 12.6 11.4 10.1 11.8 10.0 5.0 
10:4 S:@ 32. 12.9 8:9 6.6 8.3 

/2/ 


/9/ Excludes six independent and two single-seat parties. 


/10/ Because of its federal structure, Czechoslovakia’s electoral law provides 
essentially for independent elections for the House of Peoples in the 
Federal Assembly under the same rules in the Czech and Slovak Republics. 
No single party won seats in both republics. 
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TABLE 2 


Party Profiles of The Lower Houses of 
Central and East European Parliaments 


Number of Number of Number of 
Parties in Parties in "Effective" 
Election Parliament Parties 


~ 
Owe Of WUW UW DNDN 


Ae 


Slovakia 
Slovenia 


“Number of parties” columns include coalitions. 


NOTE 


/1/ In Croatia, 64 seats were allocated by single-seat majority system and 60 
seats by a proportional system. 26 parties ran in single-seat majority 
districts, 17 offered party lists in the proportional race. 


/2/ Slovenia: effective parties uses 90 as denominator, other statistics use 
88. 
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TABLE 3 


General Characteristics of Elect s to The Lower Houses 
of Central and East European Parliaments 


Date of Number of Threshold District 
Election Seats Magnitude /1/ 


Range Median 


3/22/92 
10/13/91 
8/2/92 
6/5/92 /8/ 
9/20/92 
12/20/92 
3/26/90 /5/ 
6/5/93 /20/ 
10/25/92 /16/ 
11/11/90 /13/ 
10/27/91 
9/27/92 
6/5/92 
12/6/92 


SLO = Slovakia 
SLV = Slovenia 


NOTES 


District magnitude is the number of seats mandated in each electoral 
district. In the example of Poland, the number of seats ranged from a low 
of 7 to a high of 17, while the average (median) for all districts was 10. 
For Hungary, this refers to the 20 county-level districts; magnitude for 
single-member districts is 1. 


391 from districts, 69 from the "national list”. 


Five percent threshold for eligibility for “national list” seat. No 
threshold for district seats. 


Plus 13 seats won by national minorities under special provisions of the 
electoral law. 


Run-off election on April 8, 1990, for most seats. 


176 seats in single-member, majority districts; 152 seats in 20 county 
level proportional districts; 58 seats on the “national list”. 


Threshold applies only to regional and national lists. 


22 
ALB 140 /11/ 4% /12/ 0 1 /23/ 
BUL 240 4% 4-12 8 
CRO 138 /15/ 3% 0 60 /22/ 
CZE 99 5% /9/ 7-18 14 
EST 101 5% /14/ § - 13 8 
FRY 138 5% /19/ 10 - 30 12 
HUN 386 /6/ 4% /7/ 4 - 28 6 
LAT 100 4% 14 - 26 20 
LIT 141 /17/ 4% oO 70 
MAC 120 n.a. 0 1 /24/ 
POL 460 /2/ 5% /3/ 10 
ROM 328 /4/ 3% /21/ 4-29 
SLO 51 5% /9/ 5 - 18 15 
SLV 90 /18/ 3 /26/ 11 /25/ 


/8/ Elections were held across two days, June 5 and 6, 1992. 

/9/ Five percent threshold is for individual parties; coalitions of 2-3 
parties require 7%; coalitions of 4 or more parties 
require 10%. 


/10/ Run-off election on March 29, 1992. 


/11/ 100 seats in single-member, majority districts; 40 seats to achieve 
proportionality nationwide. 


/12/ Threshold applies to national supplementary seats only. 
/13/ Second round of election held on November 25, 1990. 
/14/ Or 3 persons elected under simple quota. 


/1S/ 60 of the 138 seats in the Sabor were filled by proportional election 
with a single nation-wide district. 


/16/ Second round on November 15, 1992. 


/17/ 70 of 141 seats were filled by proportional election with a single 
nation-wide district. 


/18/ Two seats were reserved for representatives of the Italian and Hungarian 
minority. 


/19/ Threshold is one percent for minority parties. Montenegro comprises one 
electoral district with 30 mandates. 


/20/ Election held across June 5 and June 6. 


/21/ Threshold increases by one percent for each party in an electoral 
coalition to a maximum of eight percent. 


/22/ Deputies elected by proportional procedures ran in a single, nation-wide 
constituency. 


/23/ Albania uses two-part electoral process, the first stage of which is a 
single-member majority system. District magnitude is therefore 1 and 
range is 0. 


/24/ No documentation is available which states that the 1990 election was 
conducted on a single-member majority system. Sources imply such a system 
by stating that there are 120 constituencies and 120 seats and the it 
requires over 50 percent of the vote to win a seat. 


/25/ Slovenia is divided into eight 1l-mandate districts; range is therefore 
zero. 


/26/ Threshold is for adjustment seats only. Threshold is 3 seats if party’s 


vote were treated as if it had run in all 88 constituencies using d’Hondt. 
Translates to 3.4% (3/88). 
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TABLE 4 


Albania 
SMD with election by more than 50 percent of the vote in the first round or 
simple majority in runoff between top two candidates of first round. At least 
40 supplemental seats awarded to parties which polled at least 4 percent of 


the vote in order to bring parliament into strict proportionality with popular 
vote. 


Bulgaria 


Pure (closed) list PR using d’Hondt for parties meeting 4 percent threshold. 


Croatia 


64 seats filled by single-member majority system, 60 by proportional using 
entire country as a single district. For proportional races and among parties 
with three percent of the vote, seats allocated by d’Hondt. 


Czech Republic 


PR with preference voting. Ballot lists candidates in order preferred by 
party leadership. Voters may change order by moving up to four candidates to 
higher position on ticket. Party must win five percent in one of the two 
republics to take seat. If ten percent of voters in a district change the 
order of names on a ticket, candidates favored by three percent will get 
seats. Seats assigned separately by republic (99 for Czech, 51 for Slovak). 
Simple quota for seats in electoral regions. If all seats not allocated, 
highest remainder procedure used with candidates taken from lists prepared by 
parties for the second scrutiny. 


Estonia 


PR with preference voting. Party lists with candidate names in each district. 
Voters enter registration number of candidate. Simple quota obtained for each 
election district by dividing number of votes by number of mandates. 
Candidates who obtain quota elected outright. Candidates not receiving seats 
then listed in order of vote on each list. Number of mandates for each list 
determined. Mandates not distributed at district level go to national 
compensatory level for parties receiving at least five percent of vote or 
three seats between two lists. Modified d’Hondt used to allocate mandates 
(2*0.9: 3°0.9, etc.). Candidates taken from national lists. 


Federal Republic of Yugoslavia 
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Separate elections in Serbia and Montenegro. Voter given ballot with name of 
party, name of standard-bearer and name of first candidate on party list. 
Voter circles number before name of party. Candidates must win five percent 
in constituency in Serbia, four percent in Montenegro. D’‘Hondt to allocate 
seats. 


Hungary 


Three categories of seats: 176 members elected from single-member 
constituencies; 152 from 20 regional party lists; 58 from national 

lists. Voter had two ballots, one for single-member districts and 

regional party lists. Two-round system in single-member district: 

candidate must win absolute majority on first ballot or get plurality in 
runoff. For county-level proportional seats, quota computed by dividing total 
vote by number of mandates plus one (Droop quota). Two-round distribution of 
mandates: Lists exceeding quota receive seats; then lists which received at 
least two-thirds of a quota. Fractional votes not used for a mandate applied 
to national slate. For national slate, fractional remainder votes added up 
nationwide separately by party and for all parties. National quota obtained 
by dividing by number of mandates (58 plus any not allocated at regional 
level). Distribution by whole number. If mandates remain, process repeated 
using repeat fractional votes until mandates allocated. 


Lativa 


PR with preference voting. Voter may indicate support one or more candidates 
by marking a "+" beside the name or indicate opposition by crossing out a 
candidate’s name. Candidate list with less than four percent across the 
country cannot obtain seats. Seats distributed by St. Lague. 


Lithuania 


71 single-member majority electoral areas and 70 multi-candidate seats with 
country as a whole being a district. Voter given two ballots, one for single- 
member and one for multi-candidate lists. Multi-candidate ballots are 
straight closed list PR. Two-round system in single-member district: if 
candidate must win absolute majority on first ballot or get plurality in 
runoff. For proportional seats, for parties meeting four percent threshold, 
simple quota (Hare) for first allocation of seats, highest remainders for 
remaining mandates. 
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Macedonia 


Two-round system in single-member district: if candidate must win absolute 
majority on first ballot or get plurality in runoff. Note: author was unable 
to obtain a copy of the Macedonian electoral law. This system is implied by 
several articles on the election. 


Poland 


PR with preference voting. Several candidates from each party possible. Vote 
indicates preference with croes beside name of candidate. First allocation of 
seats using Hare (simple quota). Remaining seats assigned by highest 
remainder. Seats given to candidates by order of votes [preference vote?)}. 

69 seats awarded to national list among parties that won seats in at least 
five constituencies or at least 5 percent of vote in all constituences. 

Number of votes for parties divided by modified St. Lague (denominators 1.4, 
Sp Fe 


Romania 


Pure (closed) list PR ballot at district level using simple quota (Hare) to 
allocate seats in first count. D’Hondt used to allocate unassigned seats at 
national level. Seats assigned in constituencies, not from national list. 
216 seats won outright at first stage and 112 through reallocation. 


Slovakia 


See Czech Republic. 
Slovenia 


Country divided into 8 constituencies, each subdivided into 11 districts. 

Only one name per party is on district list. Seats calculated at constituency 
level using Hare (simple quota) system. If party gets a seat, candidate with 
highest vote in the 11 districts occupies it. Only 38 seats filled using this 
method. Remaining 50 seats filled at national level using d’Hondt 
(denominator 50) from among parties that had condidates in at least two 
constituencies and from among parties that would get at least 3 seats or 3 
percent of the vote if results were calculated at large on the national level 
using d’Hondt (denominator 88). 
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Introduction 


The decline in the ability of countries to achieve their 
goals appears to be a world-wide phenomenon as the twentieth 
century comes to a close. The trend is most vividly 
illustrated in Africa where the development of most 
countries has virtually stagnated for more than a decade. 
Explanations have included a myriad of factors: misguided 
development policies, corruption among leaders, high rates 
of population growth, the exploitative character of the 
world economy, the presence or absence of IMF 
conditionalities, the waning interest of donor countries and 
many others. Missing from most explanations is what we call 
"the units problem." 


The purpose of this paper is examine this problem: to 
identify manifestations of it; to analyze its nature; to 


review literature related to it; to assess approaches 
employed to overcome it; and, to probe its implications for 
the study of comparative politics. 


Examples of the Units Problem 


The problem can be illustrated for three goals common to 
many African countries, democracy, development and self- 
reliance. Each example demonstrates an apparent paradox 
which manifests the units problem. 


First, the goal of democracy: Despite the periodic 
intervention of the military in Nigeria, democracy--defined 
as government acting in accord with the wishes of a majority 
of the people--has been a persistent goal of the country. 
Yet, consider the consequence of its pursuit. The 1967 
decision of the Biafran government to secede from Nigeria 
was probably made in accord with the wishes of a majority of 
the people of Eastern Region. Similarly, the decision of 
the Nigerian government to suppress the secession was 
probably made in accord with the wishes of a majority of the 
people of Nigeria.} In other words, the pursuit of the same 
goal by "the whole," i.e., Nigeria, and "a part," i.e., 
Eastern Region, led to two diametrically opposed actions, 
support for secession and opposition to secession. Or, 
viewed from a different perspective, a democratic decision 


in Eastern Region contradicted a democratic decision in 
Nigeria. 


Second, the goal of development: in many African countries, 
richer cash crop-producing areas were taxed directly and 
indirectly more than non-cash crop-producing areas to 
provide money to facilitate "national" development, such as 
higher levels of per capita income and of literacy. Indeed, 
the tendency among African countries was for an increase in 
"national" per capita incomes and literacy rates during the 
1960s and part of the 1970s, but incomes and educational 
opportunities in cash crop producing areas often declined. 
In other words, for people living in cash-crop areas, 
"national" development meant they got poorer and had fewer 
educational opportunities. For people living in such areas, 
support for "national" development undermined local 
development. 


Third, the goal of self-reliance: To achieve self-reliance 
in Tanzania, political leaders urged villages to become 
self-reliant, i.e., to produce what they consumed and 
consume what they produced. Yet, the success of villages 
may have undermined the success of Tanzania for the surplus 
needed to feed those in urban areas would have to come from 
abroad. In other words, success in achieving the goal at 
the village-level undermined success in achieving it at the 
country-level. 


Each of these examples seems to involve a paradox: the 
pursuit of goals like democracy, development and self- 
reliance may reduce the possibility of their achievement. 
What produces this apparent paradox is "the units problem." 


The Nature of the Units Problem 


In each of the examples, similar goals were pursued but in 
different units. One unit was the whole country and the 
other unit was a part of the country. "The units problem" 
refers to the situation where the pursuit of a goal by a 
unit may be undermined by the pursuit of the same goal by a 
sub-unit and vice versa. The examples suggest that two 
qualifications are in order. 


First, the units problem does not appear to involve any sub- 
unit. Each of the units in the illustrations refers to the 
aggregate of individuals within a country, while each the 
sub-units refers to a sub-set of that aggregate. Yet, the 
sub-set is not any aggregate, e.g., none of the cases 
involves a randomly selected sub-set of the total 
population. The sub-units are aggregates with a sense of 
self-identity derived from the perception of common bonds, 
e.g., residence proximity, shared ethnicity and similar 
economic activity. 
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Second, the units problem does not appear to involve all 
goals. Each of them is a concept, i.e., a universal 
descriptive word.? Yet, each concept is defined in terms of 
a characteristic of a unit. Democracy may be defined as a 
form of government in which the people rule; development as 
progress toward the achievement of popular aspirations; or, 
self-reliance as the consumption of what is produced or the 
production of what is consumed by an individual or group. 

In other words, goals are desired characteristics of a unit, 
e.g., “the people," for democracy or development. If the 
characteristics exist in the unit, then an instance of the 
concept exists. As character words, none of these concepts 
manifests itself empirically apart from a unit. The fact 
that there is government by the people in one country, does 
not mean necessarily that there is government by the people 
in constituent parts of that country or vice versa. The 
fact that a country produces what it consumes does not mean 
necessarily that each part of the country produces what it 
consumes or vice versa. The fact that a country is 
achieving popular aspirations does not mean necessarily that 
the people in any given part of that country are achieving 
their aspirations or vice versa. None of these goals has 
any real meaning apart from the unit to which it is applied. 
It can only be said to exist or not exist in relationship to 
that unit.* It is only with regard to unit-specific goals 
that the units problem arises. 


The units problem appears to arise when individuals 
comprising units or sub-units fail to recognize the fact 
that goals are unit-specific, e.g., when an individual 
assumes that actions which promote her self-reliance are the 
same as actions which promote national self-reliance or when 
a political leader seeks to promote the self-reliance of a 
country by urging villages to become self-reliant. One 
might expect the units problem to be more serious where 
identification with sub-units is very strong relative to 
identification with the unit--a situation more 
characteristic of the Third than the First World. Yet, the 
rise of ethnic separatism in First World areas suggests that 
the units problem is likely to arise almost anywhere. 


The Units Problem in the Literature 


The relationship between "the whole" and "parts of the 
whole" is a recurring theme of much of the literature in the 
social, and allied, sciences. Although extensive, the 
literature rarely addresses directly what we have defined as 
the units problem in comparative politics. Nevertheless, 
the literature's insights provide an indirect contribution. 
Most frequently, such literature treats the units problem as 
an aspect of other problems. 


An Epistemological Problem: Holism vs. Individualism 
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There has been a long debate among theorists over the 
appropriate building blocks of knowledge. On the one hand 
are the holists who contend that the unit of analysis in the 
social sciences should be social groups; on the other hand 
are individualists who contend that the unit of analysis 
should be those who comprise such groups. Holists argue 
that the whole is "more" than the sum of its parts, i.e., 
that it cannot be reduced to its component parts; 
individualists tend to argue that it is not "more" than the 
sum of its parts, i.e., that it can be reduced to its 
component parts.>5 If one interprets "more" as meaning 
"different," than the question becomes an empirical, rather 
than a theoretical, one. 


The illustrations of the units problem cited above suggest 
that the holist position may be empirically correct, i.e., 
the sum of sub-unit characteristics need not be the same as 
the characteristic of a unit and the characteristic of a 
unit need not be the same as the characteristics of sub- 
units. Yet, the units problem, as we have noted, appears to 
occur under certain conditions and not under other 
conditions. In other words, a holistic or an 
individualistic "assumption" may be misleading. 


Lawrence Mayer has contended that "most literature in 
comparative government is written from a holistic point of 
view." In other words, there is an implicit assumption 


that "wholes" are more significant than "parts." One reason 
for the lack of attention we give to the units problem may 
be our concern with either "wholes" or "parts." The units 
problem suggests both may be affected by their interaction, 
i.e., the building block of knowledge may be their 
interaction rather than one or the other. 


A Statistical Problem: Aggregation 


The use of aggregate data often implies an acceptance of the 
individualist position, i.e., that "the whole" is nothing 
more than the sum of the parts. The assumption has given 
rise to the idea that if a group has a characteristic, than 
all individuals in the group have the characteristic; and, 
if all individuals have a characteristic, than the group has 
the characteristic. The fallacies flowing from such 
reasoning have been given a wide variety of names, such as 
the ecological fallacy, the group fallacy, the 
individualistic fallacy, the fallacy of the wrong level or 
the fallacies of division and composition. Each identifies 
the basis of the units problem, i.e., that a unit-specific 
concept is not unit-specific. 


Erwin Scheuch has suggested that the group fallacy involves 
"using data obtained for territorial units as if they were 

measurements of individual units."’ And, he has suggested 

that the individualistic fallacy involves something like 


inferring that one would find many people with "democratic" 
personalities in a democratic system and many people with 
"authoritarian" personalities in an authoritarian system.& 
Such an inference from the individual to the group level 
produced what Jon Elster called "a paradox of capitalism" 
which was the basis for the Keynesian theory of crises: 


each capitalist wants low wages for his own workers 
(this makes for high profits) and high wages for the 
workers of all other capitalists (this makes for high 
demand). Now it is possible for any capitalist taken 
individually to have his cake and eat it, but all 
capitalists cannot simultaneously be in this happy 
position.? 


In other words, rational action for one firm (or, one 
individual) may not be rational for all firms (or, all 
individuals) and vice versa. Aggregating optimal individual 
choices may not provide one with optimal group choices. 


Despite the logical fallacies involved in inter-unit 
inferences, the empirical possibility of similarities 
between a unit and a sub-unit are not precluded. Johan 
Galtung has argued that the assertion that a sub-unit has 
the characteristics of a unit or vice versa "may be tenable 
in all cases, sometimes it may be untenable in all cases, 


but very often it is likely to be a mixture."19 The problem 
is determining the conditions under which such inter-unit 
identity may exist and those under which it does not exist. 


An Analytical Problem: Levels of Analysis 


The "levels of analysis" literature establishes a hierarchy 
of units distinguished by their scope, i.e., the higher the 
level the more inclusive the unit. There is no fixed set of 
"levels." For example, John Spanier suggests that 
international relations can best be "understood" or 
"explained" using three levels of analysis: the state- 
system, the nation-state and the decision-making level.1}1 
Fred Riggs has suggested that the appropriate levels for 
analysis were polities, subpolities and macro-polities."12 
Ted Gurr has identified four levels: individuals, 
subnational collectivities, nations and the international 
system. 13 


Much of the literature involves an assessment of the 
advantages and disadvantages of focusing on different 
levels. J. David Singer argued many years ago that "the 
systemic level of analysis, and only this level, permits us 
to examine international relations in the whole, with a 
comprehensiveness that is of necessity lost when our focus 
is shifted to a lower, and more partial, level."14 Yet, he 
observed, "the atomized and less coherent image produced by 
the lower level of analysis is somewhat balanced by its 


richer detail, greater depth, and more intensive 
portrayal."15 


A decade later James Rosenau lamented the fact that although 
"those who specialize in international systems acknowledge 
that such systems are largely subsystem dominant (i.e., 
their stability, goals, and processes are primarily the 
result of actions undertaken by the national systems of 
which they are composed), one is hard pressed to cite any 
models of regional or global international systems that 
allow for differential subsystem impacts."16 He was 
similarly critical of comparativists for a lack of serious 
study of the impact of the international system on national 
politics. Although subsequent writings have moved the 
levels of analysis debate from "which is best?" to "what are 
the consequences of the interactions?", few answers have 
been developed. As Robert Dubin has noted, "there are no 
laws of interaction connecting levels of analysis....."17 


An Identity Problem: Nationalism and National Integration 


The literature on nationalism and national integration 
focuses upon the formation and behavior of self-conscious 
collectivities of individuals, generically defined as 
nations. A nation is a group of people with a sense of 
identity based on certain common characteristics. Scholars 
differ over the nature of such characteristics, some 
emphasizing primordial and some psychological, ties. 
Representing the former is James Coleman who defined a 
nation as "a large group of people distinguished from other 
peoples by one or more common cultural traits...."18 
Representing the latter is Benedict Anderson who described 
it as an "imagined political community" with no clearly 
identifiable beginning or end.19 Representing a combination 
of the two are Louis Snyder who asserted that nationalism 
has a concrete (e.g., cultural) and an ideal (e.g., 
psychological) sense; and, Walter Connor who defined it is 
"a human grouping whose members share an intuitive sense of 
kindredness or sameness, predicated upon a myth of common 
descent."29 Conceived in these ways, a nation is usually 
not coterminous with a state. 


Some scholars, though, blur the two concepts. To then, 
nationalism refers to a sense of identity felt by the whole 
population of a country. And, they introduce the term "sub- 
nationalism," to refer to a sense of identity felt by a 
portion of the population of a country.2! This usage is 
especially common among scholars who write about the Third 
World. Used in this way, nationalism served, in Peter 
Alter's words, "to integrate heterogeneous social, religious 
and ethnic groups...even though they rarely share national 
characteristics in the conventional sense of the term."22 

In other words, nationalism became "an ideology of political 
and social integration."23 However the terminology is 


employed, nationalism/sub-nationalism define significant 
units/sub-units in each country. 


Most scholars of, and politicians in, post-independence 
Africa and other parts of the Third World viewed sub-units 
as an anathema. Fred von der Mehden saw the "basic problem" 
of "developing areas" as "developing a sense of national 
identity within pluralistic societies...."24 Ali Mazrui 
contended that "one of the most fundamental political 
problems confronting African countries generally is the 
crisis of national integration. It arises because different 
clusters of citizens do not accept each other as 
compatriots. The sense of a shared nationality has yet to 
be forged."25 James Bill and Robert Hardgrave noted that 
"one of the fundamental problems of political development is 
to break this pattern, release the individual from this 
narrowly defined perspective, and extend his political 
horizons in a process of social mobilization."2© Ina 
similar vein, William Foltz contended that the state was 
being built "as an instrument to bring about the nation."27 
Ladun Anise suggested that what was occurring in Africa was 
"a process of transition from ethnic agglomerations to the 
fusion of nation-states."28 yet, the "ethnic 
agglomerations" persisted. 29 


Some writers saw the persistence of sub-nationalism as the 
cause of what they considered disturbing political changes. 
Claude Welch observed that 


The persistence of group loyalties in the post- 
independence period and in the face of efforts at 
national integration explains why leaders in many new 
states have turned to authoritarian forms of 
government. These men place greatest emphasis upon the 
would-be national community and its transcendence and 
supersession of traditional communities. Their 
commitment is to national unity ‘as the supreme value 
and goal'....Until a sense of identity with the state 
as a whole--not merely with one's own group--becomes 
widespread, orderly patterns of change are unlikely.?°9 


Yet, there were scholars who disagreed with the notion that 
the elimination of sub-nationalism was a prerequisite to 
"progress." Arend Lijphart rejected the idea "that nation- 
building must be accorded priority and must be the first 
task of the leaders of the developing states."31 He argued, 
for example, that democracy could be forged in plural 
societies, i.e., societies with many sub-units. Donald 
Horowitz has contended that the power and persistence of 
ethnic cleavages in Africa had to be accepted, especially in 
South Africa: 


To ignore them in planning for a future South Africa 
would be to repeat the same fallacy of assuming in the 
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1950s and 1960s that an inclusive 'nationalism' would 
be the universal solvent of differences in post- 
colonial Africa, a fallacy for which many people paid 
dearly. 32 


One of the features of most African countries is that new 
sub-units are created in the course of political struggle. 
Ladun Anise suggests that sub-nationalisms become a kind of 
"political currency" used in the struggle for control of 
very limited resources. 


In West Africa, the cheap currencies are ethnic, 
religious, and regional symbols. There are very few 
crisscrossing cleavage structures, few, crosscutting 
loyalty institutions, and few multiple-membership 
social formations to limit the excesses of the 
primordial loyalties of the readily-available symbols 
of competition. 33 


Horowitz noted how South Africa's homeland policy brought 
ethnic homogeneity to some areas but revealed within those 
areas "a substructure of allegiances and divisions available 
for activation when a new context brings African politics 
into the foreground."34 Yet, where intense sub-unit 
loyalties are developed, he argued, they may undermine 
democracy in the unit because they turn elections "into 
censuses...locking minorities out."35 In other words, 
democracy in the sub-unit may undermine democracy in the 
unit. 


Although this literature on nationalism and national 
integration in the Third World deals more directly than 
other literatures with the struggle among units and sub- 
units for identity and with the political role of sub-units, 
it does not address directly the units problem. 


A Pluralist Problem: A Struggle Among Groups 


Although the literature on Third World sub-units is 
dominated by that dealing with national or sub-national 
groups, the literature on First World sub-units is dominated 
by that dealing with interest groups. As Morton Gorden 
testifies, "perhaps the most voluminous literature in all of 
the political science discipline in this century is 
concerned with organizations of citizens."3© The bulk of 
this literature appeared following the publication of 
Bentley's book, The Process of Government, which, according 
to Warren Magnusson, appeared to mark a shift from "state- 
centered to society-centered theories of politics."37 


The central tenets of group theory were developed around 
"pluralist notions." According to Terry Moe, these include 
"the familiar beliefs that groups arise on the basis of 
common interests, that they are maintained through member 


support of group policies, and that group policies are an 
expression of underlying common interests."38 Then came 
Mancur Olson's The Logic of Collective Action and its 
argument that a rational individual would not join in 
collective action as pluralists suggested. Responding to 
Olson's argument, scholars such as Moe have sought to 
reformulate the traditional pluralist theory. Nevertheless, 
he accepts Olson's basic attack on pluralism, i.e., that 
"group goals are almost certainly not the key to group 
membership...."99 


Whatever the "key to group membership," the primary concern 
of such groups is influencing unit decision-making. This 
fact implies that the primary identification of members is 
the unit and not the interest group, i.e., that group 
membership is merely an aspect of unit membership. In such 
circumstances, the units problem seems less likely to arise. 
Thus, studies of interest groups may provide ideas on 
collective action, they are less useful for the study of the 
units problem. 


A Governance Problem: State and Society 


There have been two somewhat conflicting views of the role 
of the state in the political science literature: a long 
term one, emphasizing the growth of its importance in 
decision-making; and, a short-term one, emphasizing 
fluctuations in its importance. Both seem to be converging 
on the view that the state is being challenged increasingly 
as the key decision-maker. The short term view identifies 
the behavioral revolution during the 1950s and 1960s as 
responsible for shifting the focus of attention from 
sovereign states to societies; a variety of factors brought 
the state back in during the 1970s and 1980s; the 1990s, 
especially in the Third World, have brought societies back 
to the fore as factors, such as IMF conditionalities, have 
diminished the preponderance of the state. The long term 
view is characterized by Warren Magnusson who, looking 
primarily at the First World, contends that the "state- 
centric conception of politics is the ruling idea...in the 
scholarly analysis of political processes" and "localities, 
cities, districts, regions and international communities, 
all have lost out to 'nations' in the struggle for political 
supremacy."49 yet, he argues that this has been a mistake. 
It has led to the failure to understand political phenomena 
like social movements "that defy the normal political 
containers, act in political spaces of their own invention, 
and exercise political power....their presence is a sign of 
politics uncontained by the enclosures of the state and 
neglected by state-centric political theory."41 The shift 
of emphasis from state-centric to state-society studies, 
opened the way for a greater concern for units other than 
the state. 


Studies of the relationship between state and society 
produced an array of many interesting concepts and often 
contradictory findings. Some scholars approached it from a 
societal perspective: The society might incorporate itself 
or be incorporated into the state; it might disengage 
itself or be disengaged from the state. Other scholars 
approached it from a state perspective: The state might 
achieve autonomy from society, i.e., the ability to act 
independently of societal actors, or increase its capacity, 
i.e., its ability to get society to do what it wanted it to 
do. 


Focusing primarily on industrialized countries, Clyde Barrow 
suggests that the strength of a state is not necessarily a 
measure of its capacity, for a strong state confronted by a 
strong society has no more capacity than a weak state 
confronted by a weak society. For example, he contends, 
"the American Civil War and the Progressive era provide 
intriguing examples of a 'weak' state that is able to pursue 
effective policies because of its reliance on markets and 
voluntary associations."42 He suggests the blurring of 
boundaries between units and some sub-units in 
industrialized states: "to the degree that states rely 
increasingly on non-state organizations to help formulate, 
initiate, and implement public policies one can hypothesize 
a developmental tendency toward the emergence of new 'post- 
modern' para-states."43 James Rosenau has noted a different 
sort of change. He suggests "that the capabilities of 
states are both expanding and contracting...."44 On the one 
hand, they are “increasingly able and inclined to intrude 
into their domestic arenas;" on the other hand, they are 
decreasingly able "to end poverty, eradicate unemployment, 
stabilize agriculture, eliminate pollution, or overcome the 
many other obstacles to a better quality of life within 
their jurisdictions."45 He suggests these trends are due to 
a combination of increased sub-group capability and the 
growth of global interdependence. 4® 


Focusing primarily on non-industrial countries, scholars 
have contended that there are features of the relationship 
between states and other entities which differ from those in 
industrial societies--as well as some which are similar to 
those in such societies. The capacity of African states 
probably has been declining more rapidly than that of 
industrial states. According to A.A. Ayoade, the state in 
Africa "has suffered a gradual and sustained diminution of 
authority."47 The decline began in the immediate post- 
colonial period as a consequence of "the successful 
defamation of the state" by nationalist movements; the 
inability of states to sustain the popular demands for 
benefits continued the process of "the delinkage of the 
people from the state."48 Naomi Chazan suggests that there 
has been greater complexity and variation among countries in 
the "rhythm of relations between social entities and public 


institutions and officials" than the steady decline implied 
by Ayoade.49 Nevertheless, she does not dispute Ayoade's 
general conclusion. 


Joel Migdal suggests that leaders in the Third World were 
never able to centralize social control to the extent that 
it was centralized in industrial societies.59 As a result, 
he suggests, 


the state has become an arena of accommodations. Not 
only have state leaders accommodated power centers, but 
they have also developed trade-offs with much less 
powerful strongmen. In exchange for resources and 
minimal interference in strongmen's exercising their 
own rules in the organizations they control, these 
strongmen have ensured a modicum of social stability in 
the cities and countryside, if not the same system of 
justice state leaders would have preferred.°1! 


Although such generalizing may not fit all Third World 
countries, it does suggest a mechanism employed in some 
countries for moderating potential unit-sub-unit conflict-- 
though not of the sort implied by the units problem. 


Beside the literature on state and society in industrial and 
non-industrial countries, there is a third body of 
literature by neo-Marxists dealing with what they call the 
"local state." There appear to be two different views of 
the nature of such an entity. On the one hand, scholars 
such as Gordon Clark and Michael Dear see the local state as 
"a purposively constituted apparatus of higher tiers of the 
state...."52 In other words, they are really appendages of 
the unit, sub-units in appearance only. On the other hand, 
writers like Roger King suggests that a unit may be said to 
be a local state when it has "at least relative autonomy 
from the central state."53 Between these two views is that 
of Andrew Kirby who contends that sub-state political units 
represent "an interface between the structures of the state 
apparatus, on the one hand, and the structures of civil 
society, on the other."54 Keith Hoggart argues that the 
traditional Marxist preoccupation with the state fails to 
recognize that not only are "class forces...spatially 
uneven, so leading to dissimilar policy pressures on local 
public institutions, so too is the incidence of other social 
divisions within localities."55 Yet, his concern is more 
with the impact of the state on sub-state units than the 
reverse. He suggests that 


it would be appropriate to conceptualise the British 
national government as the parent of local 
institutions, whereas in the USA higher tier 
authorities are more like school teachers....The former 
has a more encompassing and intense involvement with 
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each 'child'. The latter is firm at times but more 
often provides advice and encouragement. 56 


Growing recognition of the importance of the sub-units is 
common to each of these literatures, though none deals 
precisely with the units problem. 


A Spacial Problem: Center and Periphery 


Although state-society relations often mirror center- 
periphery relations, there is a separate literature on the 
latter relevant to our discussion. The principal concern of 
the literature has been centralization and decentralization 
of power, i.e., whether and why power has shifted from the 
unit to sub-units or from sub-units to the unit. What the 
literature on Africa seems to show is a widespread and 
vigorous shift of power to the center up to the 1980s, 
followed by some decentralization since.°5’ The state- 
society and center-periphery literature appear to be 
describing contradictory processes in Africa: the movement 
of power from sub-units to the unit accompanied by the 
strengthening of the sub-units relative to the unit. This 
apparent paradox may be "explained" by separating formal 
power from real power. The center may have increased its 
formal powers relative to the periphery, but been unable to 
use them to get the periphery to respond. The periphery's 
increased resistance to the center offset the increased 
power of the center. 


Mark Rousseau and Raphael Zariski suggest a variety of 
reasons given to "justify" centralization: the drive for 
equality among regions; the desire for the general will to 
"prevail over the particularistic wills of the local and 
functional interests of the realm;" the desire to protect 
minorities; the desire for stability and order; and, the 
possibility of greater efficiency.5% They summarize reasons 
for decentralization as: "resentment of military 
aggression, higher taxes, and bureaucratic encroachments; 
fear of economic stagnation, cultural extinction, and 
enforced uniformity;" or "a series of rather sophisticated 
adaptations to the needs of a complex industrial or 
postindustrial society."59 Whatever the reasons for the 
shift of power one way or another, they argue that struggle 
over centralization-decentralization is not "a struggle 
between two united and stable coalitions," but a struggle 
among shifting coalitions some of whom at the center favor 
decentralization and some of whom at the periphery favor 
centralization. © 


The center-periphery literature, like all the literatures 
reviewed above, is much richer than these brief notes 
portray. Yet, no where in that literature does there appear 
to be consideration of the impact of the units problem on 
the movement of power in either direction. 


Approaches Employed to Overcome the Units Problem 


The units problem poses a challenge to both political 
practitioners and scholars. State leaders find it difficult 
to implement their policies because the co-optation of those 
policies by sub-units may thwart implementation. Sub-unit 
members become disillusioned with unit leaders because the 
latter behave in a contradictory fashion: They appear to 
seek to destroy (at the sub-unit level) what they claim they 
seek to build (at the unit level). And, scholars studying 
the inability of states to realize their objectives are 
confounded by what appears to be popular support but what 
turns out to be popular resistance. 


State leaders have dealt with problems posed by sub-units in 
three principal ways: reducing the significance of them, 
allocating decision-making powers to them or working out a 
compromise with them. Each has the potential to reduce the 
impact of the units problem. Yet, each seems to have been 
undertaken for reasons other than overcoming the units 
problem. James Wunsch has listed a variety of factors which 
fostered African leaders' support for a strong central 
government: 


it was consistent with the structure and habits of the 
colonial-administrative state, it was selected in an 
era when both Eastern and Western models of development 
emphasized central direction and planning, it 
complemented nicely the expectations of international 
assistance organizations for "rational" planning, 
management, and negotiation of assistance programs, it 
emphasized the relatively stronger juridical claim to 
international recognition above the somewhat tenuous de 
facto reality of sovereignty, it was encouraged by the 
hierarchical and centralist leaning of post- 
enlightenment rationalism in the West, and it provided 
an apparent possible solution for the real challenges 
African leaders faced.®1 


Nowhere in this list is the units problem mentioned as a 
cause or motive, yet it is certainly one of the "real 
challenges African leaders faced." The pursuit of 
centralization had the potential of reducing the impact of 
the units problem by shifting peoples' identification from 
the sub-unit to the unit. This possibility is evident in 
the strategies pursued, which Wunsch summarizes as 
including: 


e replacement of competitive politics by one or no- 
party systems ostensibly dedicated to national 
unity; 
reliance upon unified bureaucratic structures 
exclusively accountable to the central government to 
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define, organize, and manage the production of 
public goods and services along lines determined at 
all levels by a "national plan"; 

no legitimate significant role to be allowed for 
local government, including traditional, ethnically 
related groups as well as modern institutions of 
true local government... .®2 


It was pursued also through a variety of means more directly 
related to making the unit the focus of identification, such 
as "nation-building" activities, popularizing a "national" 
leader, focusing attention on a common external enemy like 
neo-colonialism, or on a common internal problem like 
development. Once again, the units problem per se was not 
viewed by leaders as an important reason for the need to 
centralize loyalty. Nevertheless, such activities had the 
potential for reducing the significance of the units 
problen. 


The result, though, was not what was sought. According to 
Olowu and Wunsch, centralization failed to achieve its 
ostensible goals almost everywhere in Africa.®3 Such a view 
is widely held and has become a kind of orthodoxy among 
observers. Getting the state "off the backs of the people" 
is the objective of many of the conditionalities the IMF has 
imposed on African countries. Although the evidence is 
overwhelming that African states have had great difficulty 
achieving what many leaders sought for them to achieve, this 
can not be attributed solely to centralization. There is a 
myriad of factors as we noted at the start of this paper. 
Indeed, one might argue that part of the problem with 
centralization has been its incompleteness, i.e., the 
persistence of popular identity with sub-units. The units 
problem arises because of that persistence. 


An alternative to centralization is to transfer decision- 
making from the unit to the sub-units. Real 
decentralization would obviate the units problem for it 
would eliminate the old "part-whole" distinction, much as 
real centralization would have eliminated it. Ina sense, 
that is what Olowu and Wunsch call for in urging the 
adoption of "self-governance" as a way out of the 
difficulties caused by centralization.®4 The rationale for 
decentralization is normally based on the belief that if 
people are empowered at the local level, the goals chosen 
will be more in accord with the goals of the people affected 
and those affected will work harder to achieve them. The 
problem with real decentralization is that it rarely 
occurs.®5 Among the reasons are: the reluctance of central 
leaders to relinquish power; the need for a strong mediator 
among sub-units to avoid chaos; the tendency for external 
support to flow to the unit; and, the magnitude of 
development problems vs. the resources available in sub- 
units. There is also a practical problem: To what sub- 
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units should power be devolved? An aggregate of individuals 
can be sub-divided in many ways. If one uses an 
individual's "sense of belonging" as a criterion for sub- 
dividing society, one faces the problems of multiple or 
divided loyalties. Furthermore, there is a kind of "Law of 
the multiplication of sub-units."©& Sub-units tend to 
produce sub-units. The best example of this phenomenon is 
Nigeria during the Second Republic. When it became clear 
that sub-unit status might become an avenue to state 
resources, there was a tremendous increase in the number of 
demands for new local government areas and new states-- 
normally based on "rediscovered" ethnic or linguistic 
cleavages. 


Finally, there have been efforts to pursue compromises 
between real centralization and real decentralization. The 
most prevalent of such compromises in Africa is probably the 
patron-client networks. Patron-client systems allow patrons 
to satisfy some sub-unit demands in return for accepting 
some unit demands. Loyalty to the patron supersedes loyalty 
to the sub-unit, though promotion of the latter is often a 
means to the former. A second form of compromise has been 
embodied in decentralization proposals. When Julius Nyerere 
introduced his 1972 decentralization reforms in Tanzania, he 
said: 


in order to make a reality of our policies of socialism 
and self-reliance, the planning and control of 
development in this country must be exercised at local 
level to a much greater extent than at present. Our 
nation is too large for the people at the centre in Dar 
es Salaam always to understand local problems or to 
sense their urgency. When all the power remains at the 
centre, therefore, local problems can remain, and 
fester, while local people who are aware of them are 
prevented from using their initiative in finding 
solutions. Similarly, it is sometimes difficult for 
local people to respond with enthusiasm to a call for 
development work which may be to their benefit, but 
which has been decided upon and planned by an authority 
hundreds of miles away. §&’ 


The ambiguity in these words suggests that the intent was a 
compromise. On the one hand, Nyerere suggests that 
decentralization will facilitate the achievement of the unit 
goal of socialism and self-reliance. On the other hand, he 
suggests that decentralization will facilitate the 
achievement of local goals. In actuality, Tanzanian 
decentralization did little to reduce centralization--except 
to raise consciousness about the significance of "the part" 
to "the whole." As was the case with centralization and 
decentralization, the compromises were not undertaken as 
means of over-coming the units problem, despite their 
potential in lessening its impact. 


Comparisons between industrial and preindustrial countries 
in an effort to determine reasons for the apparent greater 
identification with sub-units in the later than in the 
former has led to the suggestion that the multiplication of 
group memberships reduces the intensity of identity with any 
one of them. The result is that individuals are "atomized," 
i.e., available to link with the unit or a variety of sub- 
units. Such individuals implicitly recognize the unit 
specificity of goals, obviating the problem caused by the 
assumption that they apply to a sub-unit. Such 
"atomization" may be more common in First than in Third 
World societies. State actions promoting individualism 
rather than collectivism may promote such a process. 


The Implication of the Units Problem for the Study of 
Comparative Politics 


The units problem exists when the pursuit of a unit goal is 
undermined by the pursuit of the same goal by a sub-unit or 
vice versa. In the illustrations given initially, the 
pursuit of a democratically decided unit goal, national 
unity, undermined the pursuit of a democratically decided 
sub-unit goal, secession; the pursuit of unit development 
undermined sub-unit development; and, the pursuit of sub- 
unit self-reliance undermined unit self-reliance. These are 
merely examples of a phenomenon that is wide-spread. 


The units problem arises because most goals are character 
words, i.e., concepts which characterize something. That 
"something" is a unit, i.e., the people of a country, or a 
sub-unit, i.e., a portion of the people of a country. 
Membership in a unit or sub-unit is determined by an 
individual's sense of belonging. The units problem arises 
when a unit or sub-unit "borrows" a unit-specific goal from 
a different unit or sub-unit. For example, when a country 
(a unit) seeks self-reliance for itself and a village (a 
sub-unit) seeks it for itself, too. Actions to achieve the 
former may undermine actions to achieve the latter and vice 
versa. 


The implications of the units problem are several, yet three 
deserve emphasis. First, it suggests the need to "bring the 
unit back in," i.e., to reconnect our traditional focus on 
characteristics with the units to which they are applied. 
The units and sub-units of perception and action need to be 
given as much attention as the characteristics studied. To 
understand why countries are not achieving their goals, one 
must look not only at forces supporting and opposing such 
goals, but also the perceptual units/sub-units within which 
such support and opposition is given and the relationship 
between such units and sub-units. For example, democracy 
may not characterize a country's government despite country- 


wide support and a military reluctant to intervene, if such 
support is for democracy in sub-units and not in the unit. 


Second, it suggests that the old dichotomy between area and 
process/institution studies needs to be reformulated. The 
argument was interpreted by some as one between those 
opposed to a science-based epistemology (the area 
specialists) and those supportive of such an epistemology 
(the process/institution specialists). As the latter came 
to dominate the discipline, the former fell into disrepute. 
This dichotomy and its consequences are over-simplified, but 
there is some truth in the characterization. The units 
problem suggests that the dichotomy should become a 
trichotomy of sub-unit, unit and multi-unit. That is, that 
knowledge, regardless of the epistemology, requires an 
understanding of inter-unit impacts, whether it be 
contextual "area" knowledge or general 
"process/institutional" knowledge. 


Third, it suggests a new way to understand important 
processes such as the apparent demise of socialism. It may 
seem outrageous to suggest that a major cause of the demise 
of socialism was the units problem, but there is some truth 
in such a claim. Socialism distinguished itself from 
capitalism on the issue of the fundamental building block of 
society. It opposed individualism and promoted 


collectivism. As Anthony Wright observed, it indicted 
capitalist exhortation of individualism, claiming such 
values "thwarted human cooperation and fraternity."©8 There 
has been a long struggle over the appropriate size of the 
collective unit. For many years and among many socialists 
it was the world and the idea of "socialism in one country" 
was opposed. Yet, practical problems of building socialism 
in a world of states led to an acceptance of such a unit. 
Nationalism at the state-level became an ally of socialism. 
In fact, the two became so interlinked that, as the Marxist 
writer Horace Davis wrote, "Socialist states are in great 
danger of substituting nationalism for socialism as their 
main goal."®9 


Among the reasons advocacy of socialism was so widespread 
among leaders in Africa following independence was its 
utility in opposing sub-nationalisms. Among the reasons for 
the popular acceptance of socialism by people in Africa 
following independence was its advocacy of community. The 
fundamental contradiction between leaders and followers over 
socialism was the unit to which it was to be applied--the 
country as a whole or parts of the country. Leaders of 
African states who defined community in country-wide terms, 
sometimes saw the development of community in sub-units as 
inimical to its development in the unit. For example, the 
justification Tanzanian leaders gave to the suppression of 
the Ruvuma Development Association was that its socialism 
was not "national" in character. That is, it became a kind 


of "group" individualism, acting like "individual" 
individualism. In the name of socialism, socialism was 
suppressed. The battle was not over socialism but over the 
appropriate unit for its achievement. Yet, the struggle 
eroded support for socialist construction in both units. 


Conclusion 


In this paper, we have sought to provide examples of what we 
call the units problem, to analyze the problem, to review 
some of the vast literature related to the problem, to 
assess what has been done to address the problem and to 
probe some of the implications of the problem. Although an 
awareness of the importance of the units problem is a 
beginning, it is a modest one. Research sensitive to the 
problem will be more difficult. Locating and assessing the 
impact of the perceptual units/sub-units either in World 
Bank tables or in the field will not be easy. Perhaps, one 
reason the units problem has not been an explicit part of 
our explanations of political phenomena is the difficulty of 
research, though some comparativists have implicitly 
recognized its existence for many years. 
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The Dynamics of Nationalism among East and West 
European Mass Publics 


Introduction 


"Nationalism" is front page news throughout Europe. Violent conflict between 
nationality groups in Bosnia dominates headlines, yet the ugly side of nationalism is 
not limited to the former Yugoslavia. In western Europe, especially Germany, the 
influx of refugees from the former Yugoslavia and other parts of Europe and Asia 
has kindled violence against outsiders. As the public presses for stricter immigration 
policies, support for nationalist parties -- whose constituency has already grown 
throughout the 1980s as unemployment rose -- continues to increase. In the 
multinational states of eastern Europe, tensions flare over both the rights of minority 
nationality groups as well as the highly volatile question of territory. The attempts 
by Serbia to extend its borders have raised the question of whether other states may 
attempt to regain territory they previously controlled, despite their affirmed 
commitment to existing borders. 


The increased conflict between nationality groups within states in western and 
eastern Europe takes place within contrasting international (or more precisely, inter- 
state) contexts. Attempts at European integration in western Europe represent a 
relative decline of inter-state nationalism in the postwar period, though the 
difficulties in achieving consensus on European political union and public revolts 
against dimensions of the Maastricht treaty suggest that nationalistic feeling (vis-a-vis 
other states) has not disappeared. But as western Europe pursues integration (and 
states of central and eastern Europe seek to join the "club" to enjoy the economic 
benefits), the states of eastern Europe are fragmenting as national groups now seek 
autonomy and sovereignty. The nationalism that united publics in eastern Europe 
against Soviet domination and helped to ignite the "refolutions" of 1989 appears to 
have taken an ugly turn. 


Hobsbawm (1992) finds the study of nationalism deficient for not systematically 
examining public attitudes. We attempt to address this gap in the literature by 
joining both international relations and comparative politics perspectives to examine 
nationalist attitudes among publics from nine countries in east and west Europe. 
After proposing a typology of nationalism, we then describe the distribution of 
opinion in two categories of our typology -- aggressive and majority exclusive 
nationalism. We conclude with an examination of the predictors of both of these 
dimensions of nationalism at the individual level. As Kohn (1989) and Przeworski 
and Teune (1970) have cautioned, data interpreted outside its societal context risk 
misinterpretation. Consequently, this analysis is framed within the context of the 
political and economic changes occurring in the region. 


A Typology of Nationalisms 


As numerous scholars have recognized there are many "varieties" of nationalism. 

The term has been applied to attitudes about both the nation-state vis-a-vis other 
states and members of other ethnic groups or "nations" within one’s own state. These 
attitudes have been studied from the perspective of both dominant and subordinate 
national groups or nation-states. 


Rather than offer another list of nationalisms, we propose the following simplified 
typology. One dimension of this typology differentiates an international (or inter- 
state) relations perspective from an ethnic or majority/minority relations (or intra- 
state) perspective. We cross this dimension with one that distinguishes the relative 
position of actors in the system (dominant vs. subordinate).' This fourfold typology 
yields the following categories of nationalism: 


Position of Relevant Actor 
Dominant Subordinate 
Aggressive nationalism Defensive nationalism 


Seeks to extend power Unifies nation against 
in international system outside oppressor nation 


Majority exclusive Minority nationalism 
nationalism 

Negative toward non- Seeks autonomy within state 
majority group members or independence from state 
in "nation-state" 


This typology offers an objective basis to examine the distinction between "positive" 
and "negative" nationalisms made by many observers (Hutchings 1987, Sugar 1987). 
Pursuit of dominance, either within the internationalism system or over minority 
groups within the state, is generally characterized negatively, while the nationalism 
of subordinate players is portrayed more positively. For example, the defensive 
nationalism that unified publics in eastern Europe against Soviet domination played a 
positive role in triggering the "refolutions" of 1989. Nationality groups within 
multinational states in Yugoslavia (Slovenia and Croatia) and the former 
Czechoslovakia then took the opportunity to achieve their own sovereignty in the 
international community. But as national groups gained positions of dominance in 


'For the sake of parsimony, this typology does not include cases of nationalism in which the actors 
are relatively equal and/or seek relative equality within a multinational system. “Positive” nationalisms 
(patriotism, national pride) could fit into such a category. 
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their own independent states after 1989, a "majority exclusive" nationalism began to 
reappear that has become a human rights concern for the international community. 
In the case of Serbia, pursuit of majority group dominance crossed new international 
borders to become an aggressive nationalism denounced by international sanctions. 


The primary focus of this paper is nationalism among actors who already enjoy or 
are pursuing dominance. At the international or inter-state level, aggressive 
nationalism is of interest because of its potential threat to the security of a region. 
The security of Europe, for example, could be threatened if the conflict in the former 
Yugoslavia spreads outside its present borders. At the intra-state level, majority 
exclusive nationalism not only threatens social harmony but may jeopardize 
democratic development in eastern Europe and be politically destablizing in western 
Europe as well. 


Nationalism in East and West Europe 


To further our understanding of the dynamics of nationalism we next explore the 
interplay between these two dimensions of nationalism, which differ markedly in east 
and west Europe. We argue below that this difference is primarily a consequence of 
the composition of the nationality groups and the divergent histories of east and west 
Europe. We turn first to the east European case. 


The events of 1989 offered majorities and minorities in east Europe an opportunity to 
restructure ethnic relations and to begin what now appears to be a long (and in some 
cases bloody) process of redefining their national identity. While the reestablishment 
of their national sovereignty has been rather easy, the restructuring of 

majority /minority relations has not been. In large measure this is due to the 
composition of nationalities in these countries. 


In eastern Europe the minorities of one country tend to be "conationals" of the 
majority in a neighboring country (notable exceptions are Jews and Gypsies). 
Albanians in Serbia, Hungarians in Romania, Macedonians in Bulgaria, Russians in 
Moldova, Poles in Lithuania and Hungarians in Slovakia live within relatively short 
distances of their "mother country" and share linguistic and cultural ties with it. 
Only three countries in eastern Europe are relatively ethnically homogeneous states 
(Poland, Hungary and the Czech Republic). The geographical proximity, as well as 
the historical claim to lands inhabited by these minorities, compounds nationality 
tensions both within countries (between majority and minority) and between 
countries in eastern Europe. 


For example, between 1867 and the end of World War II the Transylvania region of 
Romania alternated four times between Hungarian and Romanian rule. Under 
communist rule the Hungarian minority was ostensibly given special rights, but over 
the long-term suffered a slow process of cultural assimilation. Nevertheless, one of 


the defining characteristics of the 1989 Romanian revolution was the unity formed 
between ethnic Hungarians and ethnic Romanians in opposition to the dictatorship of 
Nicolea Ceausescu. In this spirit of unity, the new Romanian government in early 
1990 called for the swift enactment of constitutional guarantees of minority rights. 
But the quick reversal of previous oppressive policies toward ethnic Hungarians 
resulted in a backlash from some of the more nationalistic elements of the majority 
population. Similar events occurred in Bulgaria and to a lesser degree in other 
countries in eastern Europe. 


Minorities throughout most of eastern Europe have been lobbying for the right to 
their own cultural and social organizations, political representation and schooling in 
their mother tongue. While the degree to which minorities have sought these rights 
varies markedly from country to country, these demands have often been coupled 
with the mother country’s call for protection of its conationals’ rights. 


In response, majority exclusive nationalists argue that the granting of rights to 
minority groups is a potential threat to both the majority’s domestic well-being and 
the security of the country. Exclusive nationalists contend that the granting of 
"special" rights to minorities jeopardizes the majority’s economic and political 
position. Carrying this argument even further, majority exclusive nationalists assert 
that cultural autonomy for minorities may lead to territorial autonomy and eventual 
reincorporation with the mother country. Majorities may even question the loyalty of 
the minority to the state. For example, nationalists in Romania ask if ethnic 
Hungarians in Transylvania are loyal to Bucharest or Budapest. These nationalists 
argue that by giving minorities special group rights they strengthen the minority’s 
ties to their mother country and thereby contribute to the host country’s own external 
security threat (Schopflin 1991). This perception of threat, real or imagined, 
demonstrates how majority exclusive nationalism is linked to an aggressive 
nationalism that in the process of defending one’s country’s interests against 
encroachments from neighboring countries seeks to extend its power in the 
international system. 


Additionally, the legacy of communist domination likely heightens feelings of 
aggressive nationalism in east Europe. While it is uncertain whether publics in this 
region seek to extend their power in the international sphere, it is certain that they 
wish to maintain their national independence. As a consequence, feelings of 
aggressive nationalism are probably linked to the defensive nationalism that played a 
role in the events of 1989. 


By contrast, expressions of majority exclusive nationalism in western Europe tend to 
be directed toward either recent immigrants who are hundreds of miles away from 
their ‘mother countries’ (and who hold no historical claim to the land on which they 
live) or regional minority groups which desire greater autonomy in the country. In 
either case, the majority rarely has cause to fear external threats from the mother 
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countries of these minority groups. Instead, the threats are to internal security (e.g., 
availability of jobs and housing, and the increase in crime). The recent incidents of 
ethnic violence in Germany have been linked to people’s concerns about their 
physical safety as well as the cost of providing for these "outsiders." 


Given the low threat from "mother countries" as well as attempts in the postwar 
period to diffuse aggressive nationalism in western Europe (through such institutions 
as the European Community), we would expect aggressive nationalism to be lower in 
western Europe relative to eastern Europe, where threat levels are higher and the 
recent history of domination could increase desires for national power and 
independence. Although the dynamics of majority exclusive nationalism differ 
between east and west Europe, we expect that such views will be as widespread in 
the west as in the east. It is even possible that majority exclusive nationalism could 
be higher in the west than in the east given east Europe’s longer experience of 
different nationalities living together within the same country (Duch and Gibson, 
1992). 


Measurement 


We employ data collected in nationwide probability surveys in nine countries in east 
and west Europe in late 1992 and early 1993 -- Britain, Bulgaria, the Czech Republic, 
France, Germany, Hungary, Poland, Romania, Slovakia -- to examine these 
dimensions of nationalism. (See Appendix for a full description of these surveys.) 
To measure aggressive nationalism we used three items from the national power 
scale used by Forbes (1985), originally derived from scales used by Terhune (1964) 
and Sampson and Smith (1957). 


[Country] must control its own destiny completely and be independent of all 
outside influences. 


[Country] should strive for power in the world. 


We should be willing to fight for our country without questioning whether it 
is right or wrong. 


We selected these items because they appear to tap the desire for independence, 
pursuit of greater international influence, and loyalty to the nation as one’s supreme 
value that are often associated with nationalism. One could argue that these items 
also tap a "defensive nationalism" in countries with a current or recent history of 
subordination in the international arena (e.g., eastern Europe). 


To measure an attitude of "exclusive nationalism" among European publics we used 
two items: agreement with the statement [Our country] is only for the [majority 
nationality group] (e.g., "France is only for the French"); and agreement with the 


opinion that it is "better for a country to be composed of only one nationality group" 
as opposed to "different nationality groups can live together in harmony in a single 
country.” These items, though not previously tested in empirical research, would 
appear to tap an exclusive nationalism, especially since the first item uses the rallying 
cry for nationalist groups in such countries as France and Germany. 


Theoretically we expect our measures of majority exclusiveness and aggressive 
nationalism to form two distinct but related factors. Factor analysis of these items 
indicates that this is indeed the case in east Europe, but that the picture is more 
muddled in western Europe (Table 1). To obtain comparable measures, we followed 
the theoretical distinction between aggressive nationalism and majority exclusive 
nationalism and created two simple additive scales. 


(Table 1 about here) 


It is instructive to note that these separate factors are moderately related everywhere 
but in Slovakia. Specifically, we see that aggressive and exclusive nationalism are 
more highly correlated in western than eastern Europe. We suspect that our measure 
of aggressive nationalism in eastern Europe is colored by the remnants of defensive 
nationalism thus reducing the correlation between the two dimensions. 


Levels of Aggressive and Majority Exclusive Nationalism 


To what degree do Europeans express views of majority exclusive and aggressive 
nationalism? For ease of interpretation, Table 2 displays the percent agreeing with 
the three statements in the aggressive nationalism scale and the average percentage 
score. Likewise, the percent agreeing with the two statements that comprise the 
minority exclusiveness scale and the average percentage score are also displayed in 
Table 2.” 

(Table 2 about here) 


As we expected, levels of aggressive nationalism are generally lower in western than 
eastern Europe. Efforts to diffuse this dimension of nationalism in western Europe in 
the postwar period through the creation of the European Community help to explain 
this finding. Germans are probably especially sensitive about combatting the image 
of the Third Reich. By contrast, and as we hypothesized, the high levels of 
aggressive nationalism among east Europeans is most likely a function of the 
defensive nationalism that helped to bring about their independence from Soviet 
domination. 


France and Hungary are notable exceptions to these findings. Although France has a 


In Romania and Bulgaria, only members of the ethnic majority group were included in the analysis. 
Because other countries were relatively homogeneous, the entire sample was used in those cases. 
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long history of seeking to lead Europe, the high level of aggressive nationalism in 
France may also be influenced by the timing of the survey, which took place when 
trade disputes between the U.S. and the EC as well as French desires to lead the 
European response to the Bosnian conflict were prominent.’ By contrast, the 
rejection by the Hungarian public of a power orientation common to many of its 
neighbors may be a conscious repudiation of the irredentist views of Istvan Czurka, 
the extreme nationalist politician who has now broken away from the Democratic 
Forum party to form his own "Hungarian Way" political movement.* 


Within eastern Europe, the difference in the level of aggressive nationalism expressed 
by Hungarians, Czechs, and Slovaks on the one hand, and Poles, Bulgarians, and 
Romanians on the other, likely reflects the greater sense of threat felt by publics in 
the latter group of countries (threat perceptions will be more fully discussed later). 
The partitioning of Poland (as well as a now strong unified Germany to Poland’s 
west and a disintegrating empire to its east), the Ottoman occupation of Bulgaria and 
Hungarian rule in Transylvania, combined with the current tensions between 
Bulgaria and Turkey and Romania and Hungary, undoubtedly contribute to this 
sense of threat and consequently the higher levels of aggressive nationalism. 


A closer examination of the three aggressive nationalism measures reveals one other 
notable east-west difference. With the exception of the British, west Europeans are 
much less likely than east Europeans to agree that they "should be willing to fight for 
their country without questioning whether it is right or wrong." The sentiment to 
defend one’s country is particular strong among the three east European countries 
that historically have been most threatened by other countries in the region. The 
willingness of publics in Romania and Bulgaria, in particular, to defend against 
outside threats could be a particularly explosive attitude given the current instability 
in the Balkans. 


By contrast, levels of majority exclusive nationalism tend to be as high, if not higher, 
in western than eastern Europe (with the exception of Poland, which leads all others 
on this dimension). The relatively large percentage of both east and west Germans 
who voice exclusivist sentiments is likely a reflection of the political turmoil over the 
immigration law in Germany at the time of the survey. It is worthy of note that a 
majority agree with the nationalist slogan, Germany is only for the Germans. 


‘Levels of agreement with "France should strive for power in the world" were notably higher in 
November 1992 and March 1993 than in April/May 1992, which accounts for France’s relatively high score 
on the "aggressive nationalism" scale. 


‘Only one in six Hungarians expresses favorable views of Czurka, which is about how many say 
“Hungary should strive for power in the world." There is a significant relationship (r=.23) between 
opinion of Czurka and aggressive nationalism. 


On the slightly different question of whether one or more nationality groups can live 
together in harmony, German opinion is more in line with that expressed by others in 
Europe. Nevertheless, it is notable that roughly four in ten in Germany, France and 
Poland believe it is better "if there is only one nationality in a country." Relatively 
low levels of majority exclusive nationalism in Hungary could reflect public concern 
for Hungarian conationals in other neighboring countries (Slovakia, Ukraine, Romania 
and the former Yugoslavia). The case of Romania is harder to explain, given the 
much publicized conflict between Romanian nationalists and the Hungarian minority 
in that country. It is possible that long experience of living together with Hungarians 
explains the relatively tolerant stance of ethnic Romanians which we have noted 
earlier (McIntosh et al, 1992; also see Duch and Gibson 1992). The low level of 
majority exclusive nationalism in Romania, coupled with a high level of aggressive 
nationalism, suggests it is a fear of irredentism, not ethnic exclusiveness, that is 
behind the nationality problems in Romania. 


In some ways these data seem to contradict the general impression of tense 
nationality relations in eastern Europe, especially in the Balkans. Public attitudes 
apparently are not the key variable that separate east and west Europe on the 
question of majority exclusive nationalism (we demonstrate later that east and west 
Europeans do not differ greatly in their attitudes toward outsiders). Instead, what 
differs are the societal mechanisms -- such as well-entrenched social norms and 


institutions that discourage intolerant acts -- which constrain expressions of 
intolerance and prejudice. Despite the fact that east Europeans voice similar or lower 
levels of majority exclusiveness than west Europeans, the fragility of the fledgling 
democracies in eastern Europe makes this attitude clearly more destablizing than in 
western Europe. 


Correlates and Predictors of Majority Exclusiveness and Aggressive Nationalism 


Numerous theories seek to explain nationalist sentiment, especially in the post 
communist period. Some observers point to the unique history of east and west 
Europe and suggest that these differences contributed to a particularly xenophobic 
strain of nationalism in eastern Europe and a more civil (individualistic-libertarian) 
form of nationalism in western Europe (Sugar 1969, Greenfeld 1992, Kohn 1944, 
Bugajski 1993). Others emphasize the psychological aspects of nationalism and 
attribute nationalist sentiment to a search for identity and belonging which is often 
threatened in the process of rapid change. More broadly, Scheuch and Klinemann 
(1967) argue that right wing extremism is a reaction to the political and economic 
changes that accompany modernization. Some individuals cope with these 
threatening changes by developing an attitude which predisposes them to "vote for 
parties promising the restoration of a better past and the elimination of structurally- 
induced social tensions (p. 97).". The social, political and economic transition taking 
place in east Europe is a case in point (Gellner 1991, Linden 1991, Hroch 1993, Snyder 
1993). Still others view nationalism in Europe in more instrumental terms, suggesting 
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that nationalism is a vehicle, a "strategic choice" by individuals as a means of gaining 
some power and privilege (Hechter 1987, Rogowski 1985, Bell 1975). The strategic 
choice approach emphasizes the political efficacy of nationalism: it is a means of 
articulating and pursuing distinct political goals. 


We seek to contribute to the understanding of nationalism by testing hypotheses 
derived from a number of theories. We examine the individual-level relationship 
between aggressive and majority exclusive nationalism and the following indicators: 
external threat, economic perceptions, socio-psychological orientations, ideology and 
demographic characteristics 


External Threat 


National security is a concern of both east and west Europeans. While in western 
Europe the likelihood of attack by another country is quite low, danger to one’s state 
or personal security may appear completely real to some individuals. By contrast, in 
eastern Europe where the political systems are in transition, security is a more central 
issue (Posen 1993, Snyder 1993). With the dissolution of the Warsaw Pact each state 
must now provide for its own security. Hroch (1993) contends that even when 
“conationals" are threatened, members of the mother country are likely to perceive it 
as a threat to their country. Given this history we expect aggressive nationalism to 
be related to perception of outside threat. Similarly, exclusive nationalism is likely to 
be correlated with perception of external threat, especially if the majority group fears 
attack by the mother country of the ethnic minority group. 


Our data offer support for this hypothesis (Table 3). Broadly speaking, nationalistic 
sentiments increase with perceived threat in both east and west Europe. The 
difference between east and west Europe, in this regard, is the higher aggregate level 
of perceived threat among some east European publics. In Table 4, we see that 
concern about external threat is highest among Poles, Bulgarians and Romanians. 
The history of the region, combined with the turmoil of the post communist period, 
apparently contributes to this higher level of perceived threat. 


(Table 3 about here) 
(Table 4 about here) 


Economic Measures 


Perception of threat may also underlie a more specific economic basis for nationalistic 
views. In particular, feelings of aggressive nationalism may be linked to a concern 
that the foreign investment or trade policies of other countries pose an economic 
threat to one’s country and, consequently, one’s own economic well-being. Likewise, 
individuals who feel their cultural or political status is declining relative to a 
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nationality group in a society may feel particularly threatened and react with 
sentiments of majority exclusive nationalism (Lipset and Raab 1971). Ethnic hostility 
has been linked to downward occupational mobility (Bettelheim and Janowitz, 1964), 
and Gibson and Duch (1992: 20) find that "those [Moscovites] who report their 
personal financial condition to have deteriorated recently are more anti-Semitic than 
those whose condition has not changed or has improved." Similarly, both current 
and future personal financial situation proved to be significant correlates of right 
wing extremism in western Germany (Stoss 1988). By contrast, Citrin, Reingold and 
Green (1990) concluded that economic indicators (assessment of the state of the 
economy, one’s own personal financial situation or the perceived personal impact of 
ethnic groups on one’s economic status) were not significant predictors of attitudes 
toward either minority groups or language policy in the U.S. Despite these mixed 
findings, we expect nationalism (particularly in western Europe) to be correlated with 
these economic factors. 


The correlations in Table 3 show that these economic measures tend to be related to 
feelings of exclusive nationalism. As we expected, the more negative the economic 
assessment (either current subjective income or expectations of one’s future economic 
situation) the higher the level of exclusive nationalism.” Aggressive nationalism is 
negatively related to these economic measures in fewer countries. In west as well as 
east Europe the relationship between these economic measures and nationalism is 
rather weak. And unexpectedly, in Romania and Slovakia assessment of one’s future 
economic situation is positively related to aggressive nationalism. Perhaps those 
individuals who feel economically empowered also believe their country, after so 
many years of Soviet domination, should not only strive to maintain its independence 
of foreign domination ("positive" nationalism) but also exercise greater influence in 
the international sphere. 


Social-psychological Factors 


Perhaps the most famous study of the psychology of nationalism (as well as anti- 
Semitism and fascism) emerged in The Authoritarian Personality in the late 1940s. In 
brief, this work drew from both Marx and Freud and argued that nationalism was a 
form of ethnocentrism, which was a characteristic of both the authoritarian and 
antidemocratic personality. Based on Sumner’s definition of ethnocentrism, Levinson 
et al argued that nationalists rigidly accepted those who were culturally similar to 
them but rejected those who were dissimilar (Forbes 1985, p22). Nationalism is, "so 
to speak, ethnocentric thinking in the sphere of international relations" (Levinson 
quoted in Forbes 1985, p51). 


“In the Czech Republic we find the opposite relationship. Those Czechs who are most optimistic about 
the future tend to be supportive of economic reform and also were probably eager for the divorce with 
the Slovaks that allowed the Czech Republic to pursue economic reform measures opposed by many 
Slovaks. 
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While the criticisms of this genre of work are well-known, it may be instructive to 
examine three socio-psychological attributes that have been related to the 
authoritarian personality. Our purpose is not to debate the specific merits of this 
work, but to discuss these measures within this broad conceptual framework. We are 
particularly interested in attitudes toward interpersonal trust, hierarchy, and 
“outsiders.” 


Low levels of interpersonal trust are part of the "authoritarian syndrome.” The 
authoritarian personality is distrustful of both those outside the nation as well as 
those who are different within the nation. Many have argued that interpersonal trust 
is central to the building of a society in which democracy can flourish (Miller 1993, 
Dahl 1989, Almond and Verba 1963, Banfield 1958, Inglehart 1988, Mason 1992). 
While this has greater importance for eastern than western Europe, those who lack 
trust are less likely to cooperate with others (politically or economically) and are 
more likely to be alienated from society. Consequently, we expect distrustful people 
to be more likely than trustful ones to express attitudes of both exclusive and 
aggressive nationalism in east and west Europe. 


Belief in the importance of a strict hierarchical authority structure is also part of the 
“authoritarian syndrome." Our measure of this attribute is specific to the workplace 
and suggests more than just acceptance of hierarchy but also a sense of rigidity and 
submission to authority. This measure might also tap an individual’s unwillingness 
to accept the lack of routine and tradition that the integration of "outsiders" into their 
society entails. Thus, we expect individuals who are more authoritarian to also be 
more nationalistic. 


The relationship between dislike of outsiders and nationalist views is well known. 
While we expect those who hold unfavorable opinions of minority groups or 
immigrants to be more likely than others to voice majority exclusive sentiments, such 
an obvious relationship requires a more careful and nuanced examination. The work 
of Jackman (1977) illustrates the importance of distinguishing between feelings 
toward the national minority group (prejudice) and specific policy orientations (in 
this case exclusive nationalism). Though prejudice and majority exclusiveness may 
be highly correlated, the strength of the relationship can vary. In a social setting 
where the normative standard is to endorse multinational pluralism, individuals are 
likely to voice this view regardless of their feelings toward the outsiders (Merton 
1976; Jackman 1977). But should the norms promoting multinational pluralism break 
down, underlying negative feelings about outsiders may give rise to incidents of 
majority / minority hostility such as those observed recently in both east and west 
Europe. 


These hypotheses are broadly confirmed by the data. The correlation coefficients in 
Table 3 show that overall in both east and west Europe aggressive and exclusive 
nationalism are related to distrust of fellow citizens, support for hierarchy, and 
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negative feelings toward outsiders. 


More specifically, the relationship between general distrust of others and 
exclusiveness is supported to a limited degree in eastern Europe but is confirmed in 
western Europe. The relationship between distrust and aggressive nationalism is 
mixed in eastern Europe. In Romania, those who are distrustful are more likely to 
express aggressive nationalist views while in Bulgaria, Poland and Slovakia the 
opposite holds true -- the more trustful are more likely to express a feeling of 
aggressive nationalism. This finding could illustrate the mix of "positive" and 
"negative" aspects of nationalism in our measure of aggressive nationalism in eastern 
Europe. 


In both east and west Europe, those who believe in strict hierarchy are inclined 
toward aggressive nationalism. The relationship between exclusive nationalism and 
hierarchy holds to a similar degree in western Europe but to a lesser extent in eastern 
Europe. 


Not surprisingly, these data confirm the strong link between dislike of "outsiders" 
and exclusive nationalism throughout Europe. In western Europe aggressive 
nationalism is also related to opinion of outsiders. But in eastern Europe, only in 
Romania and Slovakia (where the minority group is historically tied to issues of the 
nation’s independence) do we observe a significant negative relationship between 


aggressive nationalism and dislike of outsiders. 


Finally, these data also offer the opportunity to address the often implicit assumption 
that those who were socialized under a "totalitarian political system" are more likely 
than others to endorse authoritarian views (Oesterreich 1993). A comparison of the 
aggregate levels of each of these three measures of the "authoritarian syndrome” fails 
to support this assumption. Although east Europeans are slightly more likely than 
west Europeans to embrace a hierarchical view they are no more likely than west 
Europeans to express unfavorable feelings toward outsiders or to voice lower levels 
of interpersonal trust (Table 5). The finding that overall levels of prejudice are 
roughly the same in east and west Europe stands in sharp contrast to the 
conventional wisdom that east Europeans are more prejudiced than west Europeans. 
At least on these three measures, socialization under a "totalitarian political system’ 
has not resulted in a greater endorsement of authoritarian views. This finding bodes 
well for the success of the democratic transition in eastern Europe. 


(Table 5 about here) 
Ideological Orientations 


The relationship between ideological orientation and nationalism is well established. 
In both America and western Europe nationalist views have been linked to a right 
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wing political orientation (Lipset and Raab 1971, Citrin, Reingold and Green 1990, 
Falter and Schumann 1988). In eastern Europe, where the terms left and right (or 
liberal and conservative) may be bandied about but do not necessarily hold a shared 
meaning for most mass publics (Schopflin 1991), we believe a measure of "preferred 
society” is a more useful indicator of an underlying liberal-conservative continuum 
(McIntosh and Mac Iver 1992). In the context of the transition from socialism in 
eastern Europe, a "conservative" political orientation would prefer to maintain the 
state guarantees from the former system, while a liberal or reformist orientation 
would emphasize the need for individuals to assume greater responsibility for 
themselves and rely less on the state for their well being.° Our expectation is that 
conservatives -- those who prefer a "state guarantees society” in eastern Europe and 
who identify themselves as politically right of center in western Europe -- will be 
more nationalist in viewpoint than others. 


Some speculate that east Europeans who still support the former system have turned 
to nationalism as a source of political identity and potential political power. This was 
presumably an easy metamorphosis since the party leadership had been using 
nationalist rhetoric to bolster their own goals and legitimacy in the waning days of 
communist rule (Fischer-Galati 1986, Glenny 1990, Kuhns 1986, and Banac 1991). In 
many cases, party leaders "desperately tried to depict themselves as the best possible 
embodiment of national tradition" (Kolakowski 1992, 52).”? While we believe that 
defensive nationalism helped to propel the publics in eastern Europe to demand 
fundamental change, we expect that both aggressive and exclusive nationalism have 
now become mobilizing ideologies for those who still appreciate the former political 
system and support such socialist values as economic equality over political freedom. 


Similarly, we would expect that those east Europeans who are committed to liberal 
democratic principles (e.g., the necessity of competitive elections, freedom to criticize 
the government, and equal justice under the law) would be less nationalistic than 
those not as democratically oriented. Since liberal democracy tends to emphasize 
individual rights irrespective of national background, support for its tenets should be 
negatively related to exclusivist sentiments that would exclude individuals from 
citizenship based on their national identity. The relationship between aggressive 
nationalism and democratic values is harder to predict. In the context of eastern 


“Analysis of west European data demonstrates that preference for "state guarantees” rather than 
“individual responsibility" tends to be associated with leftwing rather than rightwing political orientation 
in the west, and that nationalism tends to be associated with preference for individual responsibility. Betz 
(1993) argues that the radical right-wing populist parties in western Europe emphasize individual 
achievement and reductions in the role of the state. This suggests an interesting difference between east 
and west in the role ideology plays in nationalist orientations. 


’This was by no means a uniform process throughout the region. Kuhns (1986) points out that 
political nationalism stood in opposition to notions of internationalism in Romania, Hungary, and East 
Germany. Meanwhile in Poland and Bulgaria there was an attempt to emphasize the similarities and 
interconnectedness between nationalism and internationalism. In the former Czechoslovakia, according 
to Kuhns, the regime ostensibly focused on the international dimension and down played the nationalistic 
emphasis seen elsewhere in the region. 


Europe, support for democratic values and the wish to increase one’s country’s 
international influence are not necessarily contradictory sets of beliefs. 


What support do we find for these hypotheses in the data? The correlation 
coefficients in Table 3 show that ideological orientation is related to both exclusive 
and aggressive nationalism in east and west Europe. Those who express a right of 
center political orientation in western Europe and a "state guarantees" orientation in 
eastern Europe tend to voice both exclusive and aggressive nationalist viewpoints. 
Likewise, our expectation about the correlation between ideological support for the 
old regime and nationalism is generally supported everywhere. in the east but in 
Hungary and the Czech Republic. Most east Europeans apparently find nationalist 
tenets to be compatible with the former ideology. 


In eastern Europe, expressions of exclusive nationalism are negatively correlated with 
the endorsement of liberal democratic principles. Democrats are less likely than non- 
democrats to voice majority exclusive views. As we expected, the correlation 
between aggressive nationalism and liberal democratic values varies greatly, from no 
relationship in Romania and Poland to an inverse relationship in Hungary and a 
direct one in Bulgaria, where those who are more likely to support democratic 
principles are also more likely to hold aggressive nationalist views. Bulgaria’s history 
of both Ottoman and Soviet domination might help explain why "democrats" are 
supportive of ensuring Bulgaria’s independence and sovereignty. This finding also 
illustrates that our aggressive nationalism measure may be tapping a defensive 
nationalist orientation among the Bulgarian public. 


Social Background Variables 


Numerous studies have demonstrated a negative relationship between education and 
nationalism as measured by right wing extremism and authoritarianism (Hopf 1993, 
Lipset 1960, Falter and Schumann 1988). McClosky and Brill (1983) and Lipset (1960) 
among others suggest that education represents a social learning process that 
produces higher levels of tolerance and reduces the likelihood of supporting 
extremist politics.* We thus expect education to be negatively related to nationalism. 


Social class, in its various meanings, has been found to be related to nationalist views 
(Lipset 1960). Yet Bruszt and Simon (1992) warn that the fluidity of the social system 
makes class a less reliable predictor in the rapidly changing socio-political 
environment of eastern than western Europe. We concur with Bruszt and Simon that 
it is probably too early for class to be a reliable predictor in eastern Europe but 
expect to find a consistent relationship between self-identified social class and 
nationalist sentiments in western Europe. 


Studies in Europe (Hopf 1993 and Stoss 1988) and America (Lipset 1960) show a 


’Yet scholars such as Jackman (1973, 1977, 1978, 1984) have argued that the well-educated may express 
tolerant views (and we would surmise less nationalist ones) at a general principle level, but are not 
significantly more tolerant on specific policy issues. 
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positive relationship between age and xenophobic and rightist attitudes. 

Given that the young theoretically comprise a "nontraditional" element in society 
(Finifter and Mickiewicz 1992), we expect younger people to be less likely than older 
ones to embrace nationalist views. 


Schopflin (1991) contends that the stress of the modernization process in eastern 
Europe has contributed to extremes of nationalism especially in rural areas. Falter 
and Schumann (1988) report a similar relationship between rural residence and 
nationalism in six west European countries. Consequently, we hypothesize that in 
both east and west Europe those who live in rural areas will be more inclined than 
those in urban ones to voice nationalist sentiments. 


The relationship between nationalism and gender is not as easy to predict, though 
support for extreme rightwing parties in western Europe tends to be higher among 
males than females (Caciagli 1988; Mitra 1988; Husbands 1988; Betz 1993). Although 
women tend to be less well-educated than men and hold less reform-oriented views 
in eastern Europe (McIntosh and Mac Iver 1992), we expect that when these and 
other factors are controlled women would be less likely than men to support 
nationalist views. 


As Table 3 clearly shows that of these variables education is the strongest correlate of 


both exclusive and aggressive nationalism in both east and west Europe. Overall, 
expressions of exclusive and aggressive nationalism tend to be higher among those 
who are older, working class (even in eastern Europe), and rural dwellers. Males 
tend to be more nationalistic in western Europe and Bulgaria, while females are 
somewhat higher in aggressive nationalism in Britain, the Czech Republic, Slovakia, 
and Hungary. 


Multivariate Analysis 


We employed multivariate analysis (ordinary least squares regression analysis) to 
uncover the relative importance of these variables in explaining attitudes toward 
exclusive and aggressive nationalism.’ Table 6 reveals that the strongest predictors 
of support for both exclusive and aggressive nationalism are ideological orientation 
(preferred society or left-right orientation), threat, hierarchy and education. Those 
who prefer a state guarantees society or express a right of center orientation, fear 
attack by another country, express hierarchical views and have a low level of 
education are more likely than others to express nationalist sentiments. 


(Table 6 about here) 


The regression equations account for a modest amount (between 13% and 21%) of the 
variance in aggressive nationalism and a similar proportion (between 7% and 28%) of 


*We excluded opinion of outsiders from the model given its high correlation with majority 
exclusiveness and excluded both attitude toward the former regime and democratic values to make the 
models in east and west Europe as comparable as possible. 


the variance in those countries where we have equivalent measures of exclusive 
nationalism. The model accounts for a much smaller proportion of the variance in 
those countries with a single measure of exclusive nationalism (Hungary, the Czech 
Republic and Slovakia.) 


Discussion 


What do the results of this analysis suggest about competing theories of nationalism? 
We find relatively little support for the argument that nationalist sentiment is 
primarily linked to economic self-interest. Broadly speaking, these data suggest that 
aggressive nationalism is more a function of personality traits than the other 
attitudinal factors. By contrast, in western Europe exclusive nationalism appears to 
be more a function of ideological beliefs, which many contend are deeply held and 
acquired through the political socialization process, than the other factors. In eastern 
Europe, external threat tends to be the single best predictor of exclusive nationalism. 


Of course, our measures of nationalism are sentiments or orientations rather than the 
more behaviorally articulated group demands that some scholars (e.g., Hah and 
Martin 1975) emphasize. We chose not to use a more behavioral measure of 
nationalism such as support for a nationalist party, primarily because self-reported 
intention to vote for such parties is particularly low (and not necessarily the best 
representation of the nationalist sentiment that helps to shape domestic and foreign 
policies in these countries). It is possible that economic factors would be more 
important in explaining nationalism if different measures of the dependent variable 
(such as support for nationalist parties) had been used. But our measures allow us to 
distinguish between two related nationalistic orientations that hold particular 
relevance for contemporary politics in Europe. 


Our finding that the structure of opinion is similar in east and west Europe suggests 
that many of the dynamics of nationalism in Europe are unrelated to the unique 
histories of east and west Europe. While historical events may help to explain 
aggregate differences, it is instructive that generalizations about individual level 
predictors of nationalist sentiment hold throughout Europe. 


Conclusion 


In this paper we have attempted to dissect the phenomenon of nationalism at the 
mass public level in Europe. In contrast to the work of many who focus on minority 
nationalism, we have focused on nationalist orientations among publics who are not 
in subordinate positions (though east European publics have a recent history of being 
in such a position vis a vis the Soviet Union). 


Distinguishing between nationalisms at the inter-state (aggressive) and intra-state 
(majority exclusive) levels, we have pointed out some important east-west differences. 
Although aggressive nationalism is more widespread in the east than west, west 
Europeans are as likely (if not more likely) to hold majority exclusive nationalist 
orientations. The fact that minority groups in western Europe tend to be immigrant 
groups relatively new to the country, while minority groups in eastern Europe tend 
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to be nationality groups from neighboring countries with a longer history of ties to 
the land, may help to explain this. 


Levels of aggressive nationalism in the east may be elevated because of the recent 
history of subordination of eastern Europe by the Soviet Union, and the subsequent 
desire on the part of east Europeans to assert their independence and seek national 
power. Our measure of aggressive nationalism probably taps some of the more 
positive defensive nationalist sentiment that contributed to public repudiation of the 
former governments in east Europe. But east-west differences are likely also due to 
the postwar pursuit of European integration in the west, which has probably diffused 
aggressive nationalist sentiments there. In Poland, Romanian and Bulgaria, where 
perception of military threat from other countries is considerably higher, security 
concerns may be partially responsible for elevating aggressive nationalist sentiment. 


While history may help to explain differences in nationalism at the aggregate level, 
we find fundamental similarities in the structure of opinion at the individual level. 
Many of the same variables predict both types of nationalism in both east and west 
Europe. Ideological orientation and external threat tend to contribute more to the 
explanation of exclusive nationalism than the economic or socio-psychological 
variables. By contrast, the socio-psychological variables tend to be the single best 
predictor of aggressive nationalism throughout Europe. Of perhaps even greater 
importance is the relative unimportance of economic variables in explaining 
nationalism. Contrary to much of the conventional wisdom bandied about in the 
press, individual economic situation or expectations about the future are less strongly 
related to nationalism than external threat, ideology, political or social-psychological 
factors. 


What does this research suggest about the possibilities of reducing nationalistic 
orientations among mass publics in east and west Europe? While many of the factors 
associated with nationalism may be difficult to change, a reduction in the perceptions 
of external threat is likely to lower levels of nationalism. Current efforts to link east 
and west Europe through international organizations (such as the EC, NATO, the 
Council of Europe) may give east Europeans a greater sense of security. Isolation of 
these countries may well contribute to increased nationalistic sentiment. And should 
the conflict in Bosnia spill over into Kosovo and Macedonia, the resulting instability 
in the Balkans could widen the conflict significantly. The flood of refugees that 
would result from such a widening of the conflict would probably strain western 
Europe’s tolerance for immigrants to the breaking point. The ugly face of 
nationalism in Bosnia will not leave the rest of Europe unscathed. 
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Appendix 


This paper is based on data from personal interview surveys commissioned by the 
U.S. Information Agency Office of Research, conducted with representative 
nationwide samples of adults aged 18 and older in the following countries: 


Country Date of survey Sample Contractor 
Size 


Bulgaria February 1993 1508 Center for the Study 
of Democracy 


Czech Republic 
December 1992 AISA 


France 
March 1993 BVA 


Germany - Eastern 
March 1993 Sample Institute 


Germany - Western 
March 1993 Sample Institute 


Great Britain 
May 1992 IRB 
March 1993 IRB 


Hungary 
November 1992 Median 


Poland 

January 1993 Demoskop 
Romania May 1993 Sociobit 
Slovakia 


December 1992 AISA 


Sample Design and Methodology. 


Surveys in central and east Europe were based on national clustered probability 
samples of adults (aged 18 and older). Individual respondents were selected from 
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voting lists in Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia. In Poland the sample was constructed 
from a census list of housing units (individuals selected by Kish grid). In Hungary a 
random route method was used (with selection of respondent by Kish grid). 


Surveys in Germany, Italy, and Great Britain were based on national clustered 
probability samples using a random route (but constituencies from Northern Ireland 
and Northern Scotland were excluded from the British sampling frame). Surveys in 
France were based on a quota sample (sex, age, occupation of HOH, region, city size). 


Nineteen times out of 20, results from samples of 1000 will differ by no more than 
about 4 percentage points in either direction from what would be found if it were 
possible to interview every adult in the country. For a sample of 1500 to 2000, the 
sampling error is about 3 percent. The potential margin of sampling error is larger 
for smaller groups. In addition to sampling error, the practical difficulties of 
conducting a survey of public opinion may introduce other sources of error into the 
results. 
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ABSTRACT 

This paper traces one dimension in the evolution of homeowner associations and the public 
policies that affect them: their use by large-scale developers in setting out the patterns of housing 
segregation which characterize America's cities and suburbs. It addresses the ways in which the 
spread of common interest housing has contributed to the creation of homogeneous neighborhoods, 
segregated by race and class. The paper also seeks to demonstrate that Federal housing policy, 
heavily influenced by private interests, was, and continues to be, an important part of that process. 


COMMON INTEREST HOUSING AS A PUBLIC POLICY CHALLENGE 

Recent estimates indicate that 30 million Americans live in approximately 130,000 housing 
developments run by homeowner associations.! These are private non-profit corporations created 
by developers to govern and maintain common-interest housing developments (CIDs), including 
planned unit developments, condominiums and cooperatives. The Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations calls the rapid spread of homeowner associations and their unique 
form of private government "the most significant privatization of local government responsibilities 
in recent memory." 

CIDs present serious challenges to American cities. With their private police, parks, 
roads, recreation centers, shopping malls and governments, they are part of a larger societal trend 
toward privatization of public space, public services, and public life. CIDs offer the affluent an 
opportunity to secede from the public sector, leaving the inconveniences and costs of public life to 
others, especially those living in large cities. One official of the Department of the Interior has 
argued that CIDs could, and should, replace existing cities. 

CID housing is rapidly becoming the norm in new, large-scale housing construction, 
particularly in rapidly-growing sunbelt suburbs and in redeveloped urban central business districts. 
There are some areas, such as suburban San Diego and Orange counties in California, and parts of 
Florida and New Jersey, where over 80% of all new housing is some form of CID. Consequently, 
what happens in the CID housing sector--who lives there and how they live--is increasingly 
important. 

Yet, the significance of CID housing for American cities and society, and the role public 
policy has played and should play in that regard, have gone virtually unnoticed by political science 
in recent years. Legal scholars, economists, journalists and building industy organizations such as 
the Urban Land Institute are producing a growing body of literature on the subject. These 
treatments, however, fail to consider the social and political impact of this ongoing privatization of 
vital aspects of public life. While at least one political scientist--Stanley Scott--wrote prophetically 
on these issues twenty-five years ago, there is a genuine need for those with an interest in urban 
politics and governance to re-enter the debate. 


1Community Associations Institute, Community Associations Factbook (1993 Edition) (Alexandria, VA: 
CAI, 1993). 

2 Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Residential Community Associations: Private 
Governments in the Intergovernmental System (Washington, D.C.: 1989), 18. 

3Robert Nelson, "The Privatization of Local Government: From Zoning to RCAs," in ACIR, Residential 
Community Associations. 
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OVERVIEW: HOUSING SEGREGATION AS PUBLIC POLICY 
IN THE POST-WAR SUBURBAN BOOM 


If a neighborhood is to retain stability, it is necessary that properties shall continue 
to be occupied by the same social and racial classes. : 
--Federal Housing Administration, Underwriting Manual, 1938+ 


One thing is certain; racial housing covenants don't just happen. They are 
carefully, and often expensively promoted. Two groups have taken the lead in that 
activity--the property owners’ and neighborhood improvement associations, and 
the developers of subdivisions. Both groups have been ably aided and supported 
by the FHA and financial institutions. 

--Robert C. Weaver, The Negro Ghetto, 1948°> 


...[I]t appears that some of the new communities will give rise to an intense socio- 
economic stratification and racial segregation of a magnitude seldom, if ever, 
encountered before. 

--Stanley Scott, Public Affairs Report, 1965° 


From 1920 through 1929, over seven million housing units were started, a level 
unprecedented in American history.? Flush from that decade of growth, "community builders" 
were eager to expand their operations by engaging in large-scale construction of homes for the 
middle and working classes. However, the Depression and World War Two delayed that ambition 
for fifteen years. Housing starts plummeted to only 2.7 million for the decade of the 1930s, and 
just 2.3 million from 1940 through 1945.8 

As soon as the war ended, the pent-up demand for housing, high birthrates, and the 
application of mass-production techniques to housing construction combined to create a long- 
lasting suburban building boom which dwarfed that of the 1920s. Housing starts went from only 
326,000 in 1945 to 1,023,000 in 1946, reached nearly two million in 1950, and never dropped 
below one million in any year from the end of the war through 1990.9 Home ownership became the 
middle-class norm as "dormitory" suburbs sprouted in the outskirts of America's cities. Between 
1890 and 1940, the home ownership rate remained relatively constant, increasing only from 37% to 
41%, but between 1940 and 1960, it leaped to 61%.!° 

This explosion in suburban home-building and ownership did not benefit all sectors of 
society uniformly. It has become a commonplace for observers of today's CIDs and suburbia in 
general to note the striking homogeneity of their residents. In discussing what he calls the coming 
"Suburban Century," political scientist William Schneider says, "The middle class is who lives in 
the suburbs," and describes suburbia generally as "home-owning, homogeneous, and largely 


4FHA Underwriting Manual (Washington, D.C.: Federal Housing Administration, 1938), Sec. 937. 
SRobert C. Weaver, The Negro Ghetto (New York: Russell & Russell, 1967, originally published in 1948), 
249. 

6Stanley Scott, "Urban Government: New Communities," Public Affairs Report Vol. 6, No. 5, Octover 
1965 

7U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States, Colonial Times to 1970, 
Bicentennial Edition, Part 2 (Washington, D.C.: 1975), Series N 156-169. 

§. Census, Historical Statistics, N 238-245. 
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white."!!_ Michael Danielson begins The Politics of Exclusion by observing that, "To a greater 
degree than in other modern societies, urbanization in the United States has separated people 
spatially along economic and social lines."!? 

Census data support these observations. For example, despite the steady growth of a 
suburban black middle class, racial segregation persists in urban and suburban America.!3 
Massey and Denton note that recently "a process of suburbanization has begun among urban 
blacks," but that "[t]his suburbanization does not seem to have markedly affected the extent of 
black-white segregation."!4 Between 1950 and 1990, the percentage of the American population 
residing in suburbia increased from 23.3% to 46.2%.'5 However, nationwide, some 65% of the 
white non-Hispanic population now resides in suburbia, compared with only 27% of the black non- 
Hispanic population.!6 These differentials have significant social and economic consequences. 
Suburban residence carries with it connotations of higher socio-economic status and assimilation 
into mainstream society.!? Moreover, the economic disadvantages of spatial separation are 
accentuated by recent trends toward relocation of businesses and jobs from central cities to 
suburbs. Yet, central cities are even more segregated than suburbs. Block-level analysis of the 
fifty largest metropolitan areas reveals that "[t]hirty percent of black Americans live in virtually 
all-black neighborhoods...and much of the remainder of the black population lives in 
neighborhoods that are still overwhelmingly black. At least two of every three white Americans 
still live in essentially all-white neighborhoods."!® I 

The separation by race and class which characterizes America generally and suburbia in 
particular resulted from a number of factors, including racism and other individual and institutional 
mechanisms.!9 Indeed, most non-whites are not able to purchase homes at all. In 1991, the home 
ownership rate for white households was 67.3%. For black and Hispanic households it was 42.4% 
and 39.0% respectively.? 

This paper traces one such factor which deserves greater attention: the role played over 
several decades by public policies regarding homeowner associations. These policies had their 
genesis in decisions made by peak private organizations such as the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards (NAREB, now the National Association of Realtors, or NAR), the National 
Association of Home Builders, and the Urban Land Institute. Decisions made in these private 
organizations were then ratified as public policy by the the Federal Housing Administration. 


11 William Schneider, "The Suburban Century Begins," Atlantic Monthly, July 1992, Vol. 270, No. 1, 34. 
12Michael N. Danielson, The Politics of Exclusion (New York: Columbia University Press, 1976), 1. 
\3See, for example, William P. O'Hare and William H. Frey, “Booming, Suburban, and Black," American 
Demographics, Vol. 14, No. 9, September 1992, 30-38. 

l4Douglas S. Massey and Nancy A. Denton, “Suburbanization and Segregation in U.S. Metropolitan 
Areas," American Journal of Sociology Vol. 94., No. 3, November 1988, 592-626, at 592-3. 

\SFrom "Population Inside and Outside Metropolitan Areas, 1950 to 1990," U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
June 24, 1992. 

\6Richard D. Alba and John R. Logan, "Variations on Two Themes: Racial and Ethnic Patterns in the 
Attainment of Suburban Residence," Demography Vol. 28, No. 3, August 1991, 429-453, at 438. See also 
Massey and Denton, "Suburbanization and Segregation in U.S. Metropolitan Areas." These studies are 
based on 1980 census data. See also Dan Gillmor and Stephen K. Doig, "Segregation Forever?" 
American Demographics, Vol. 14, No. 1, January 1992, 48-51., which is based on 1990 census data. 

17 Alba and Logan, "Variations on Two Themes," 432. 

\8Gillmor and Doig, "Segregation Forever?" 49. 

\9See, for example, Massey and Denton, “Suburbanization and Segregation," 593. 

20U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1992 (112th edition.)Washington, 
D.C., 1992, tables No. 41, 44. 


In the process, homeowner associations became an integral part of the process of exclusion 
which created the race and class separation seen today. Originally used in the late nineteenth 
century as a way of selling exclusivity in luxury housing for the affluent, homeowner associations 
came to be used during the suburban housing boom to market exclusion as a feature of new 
housing. That is, as home ownership rates were climbing among the middle class, builders 
marketed and sold the exclusion of African-Americans, the poor, and others, and they used 
homeowner associations and CID housing as one way to do it. 

Restrictive covenants were an important part of this process. Before and during the post- 
World War Two housing boom, as millions of African-Americans and other minorities relocated in 
northern and western cities, community builders and the Federal Housing Administration 
responded by promoting the creation of one-race, one-class neighborhoods in cities and newly- 
constructed suburbs. From the early twentieth century until 1948, when the United States Supreme 
Court outlawed the practice?!, developers used racial restrictive covenants to exclude African- 
Americans, Asians, Jews, and other minorities from buying or renting homes. They did this with 
the encouragement of FHA, which actively promoted suburbanization and segregation on the 
theory that both were good ways to maximize property values. In essence, the black American was 
treated as a threat to property values, like a soap factory or a slaughterhouse. 

Homeowner associations functioned for decades as the primary mechanism for the 
enforcement of segregation through restrictive covenants. Some were mandatory associations set 
up by developers in new subdivisions, and others were organized by residents in older 
neighborhoods but manipulated by real estate interests.22 On occasion, their efforts went beyond 
covenant enforcement to include intimidation and violence. 

Although racial covenants were eventually declared invalid, developers’ experience with 
selling and enforcing racial exclusion laid a foundation for more sophisticated efforts to a similar 
end. During the early 1950s, deed restrictions concerning minimum housing cost, maximum 
occupancy, and property maintenance were suggested as ways to accomplish the same purpose as 
racial covenants. Such devices enable developers to continue using homeowner associations to 
establish lasting patterns of housing segregation, producing a largely-white suburbia. This process 
has heightened racial sensibilities, especially the belief that minorities are a threat to property 
values. 

Over time, that concept has evolved into a more general philosophy that communities 
should be homogeneous rather than diverse. Today's CIDs, with their elaborate lifestyle 
regulations, reflect and amplify the principle adopted during decades of legalized racial 
segregation--using restrictive covenants to create homes for certain people, and to exclude others. 


THE GREAT MIGRATION: 
"FORBIDDEN NEIGHBORS" IN THE CITIES 

America's suburban housing was constructed during, and to some extent in response to, 
decades of large-scale demographic change which brought millions of foreign immigrants and non- 
white Americans into the cities. 


21Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 US 1 (1948). 

22 While there are differences between these two kinds of associations, for purposes of this paper the 
similarities are more significant. Both are groups of homeowners, primarily members of the white 
middle class; restrictive covenants were and are the tool of choice for both; both are formed to safeguard 
property values against people and land uses perceived as a threat to property values; and both, as we 
shall see, were and are heavily influenced by the real estate industry. 
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From the late nineteenth century through 1930, immigrants entered the United States in 
large numbers, reaching a high of over 1.2 million in the year 1914 alone. The bulk of them were 
from Southern and Eastern Europe, many were Jewish or Catholic, and they sought better 
economic conditions as had the Northern and Central Europeans who preceded them.?3 

However, by World War One those who were themselves descended from earlier 
generations of immigrants had begun to perceive the newer entrants as a threat and to react against 
them. The nativist reaction took both extreme and moderate forms. It expressed itself through 
such organizations as the Ku Klux Klan, which responded with killings, floggings, tar-and-feather 
parties, parades and cross-burnings, and attained a membership as high as six million.24 Others 
worked through the political process. Progressive Era electoral reforms, such as the Australian or 
official ballot, personal registration requirements, primary elections, and the replacement of 
patronage with civil service were designed to undermine the political power of urban machines 
based on bloc voting by immigrants.2° Ultimately, the flow of European immigration was slowed 
dramatically by World War One, and again in 1924 when Congress adopted the McCarran-Walter 
Act, which established immigration quotas based on national origin. 

As the numbers of European immigrants dwindled, their place in the northern urban 
market for industrial jobs was taken by African-Americans migrating from the rural south, where 
mechanization of agriculture, particularly the cotton industry, reduced the need for laborers. 
Beginning in 1910 and accelerated by the industrial demands of two World Wars, millions of 
Southern black people left Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi and moved to New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan. In the West, California was the primary recipient of these migrants. The flow was 
temporarily slowed by the Depression but resumed and even increased during the 1940s.6 

The total size of this migration has been estimated at six and one-half million between 
1910 and 1970, making it "one of the largest and most rapid mass internal movements of people in 
history--perhaps the greatest not caused by the immediate threat of execution or starvation."27 

The vast majority of these primarily-rural black Americans settled in the large cities of the 
North and West. Their arrival in large numbers produced a social backlash from elements of the 
white population, similar to that which had greeted the Eastern and Southern European immigrants 
on the East Coast, and the Japanese and Chinese on the West?’, but more intense and lasting. 

Typically, black families newly arrived in large cities were concentrated in overcrowded, 
poor neighborhoods with substandard living conditions. As population pressure built within these 
"Black Belts," and as some of the migrants began to accumulate sufficient wealth to move 
elsewhere, white resistance to the prospect of integrated neighborhoods began to take various forms 
ranging from political activity to violence.?® 


23J.§. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States, Colonial TImes to 1970, 
Bicentennial Edition, Part One (Washington, D.C.: 1975), Series C 89-119. 

24Charles Abrams, Forbidden Neighbors (Port Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat Press, 1971; originally 
published by Harper & Bros., 1955), 13. 

25See Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform (New York: Random House, 1955); Dennis Judd, The 
Politics of American Cities, Second Edition, (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1984), 84-96. 
26U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics, Series C 25-75. 

27Nicholas Lemann, The Promised Land: The Great Black Migration and How it Changed America (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1991), 6. (Emphasis in original.) 

28See Charles Abrams, Forbidden Neighbors, 10-17 regarding reaction to "The White Migration" from 
Eastern and Southern Europe, and 29-43, regarding hostility at"The Far Eastern Influx". 

2°See Weaver, The Negro Ghetto, 212-230; Charles S. Johnson, Negro Housing (New York: Negro 
Universities Press, 1969; originally published in 1932), 35-51; Abrams, Forbidden Neighbors 81-136. 


One can attribute this conflict to personal racism in elements of the white population, but 
there is substantial evidence that institutional racism was a more significant factor. Racial 
prejudice, and specifically the fear that integration meant destruction of neighborhoods and 
declining property values, were actively promoted by the real estate industry, community builders, 
mortgage bankers, and the Federal Housing Administration. 


THE NATIONAL REAL ESTATE LOBBY 
AND RACIAL SEGREGATION 

By the time the Great Depression began in 1929, the real estate development profession 
had become a well-organized, influential industry. Under the leadership of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards (NAREB), founded in 1908,3° an alliance between realtors and 
builders was formed. NAREB was the main voice for the home building industry until the post- 
World War Two boom began. At that point, large-scale builders went their own way, finding 
representation in national policy-making through two NAREB "spin-off" organizations which 
"supplanted the realtors’ association as the primary spokesmen for community builders."3! One 
was the Urban Land Institute, founded in 1939 as an "independent research agency."2? In 1944, 
Jesse Clyde Nichols became the first Chairman of ULI's elite Community Builders' Council.*? The 
other spinoff was the National Association of Home Builders, which was formed in 1942 when 
NAREB's Home Builders and Subdividers Division, consisting of 105 community builders, split 
from NAREB.*4 

During its tenure from 1908 to 1944 as "the principal, indeed the only, organized voice for 
the homebuilding industry in the U.S.,"55 NAREB established professional standards, licensing 
requirements and codes of ethics, educated members, and worked closely with government from the 
local to the national level. Above all, NAREB endeavored to convince the public that buying real 
estate was a safe, conservative investment. In the past, the public had been justifiably fearful of 
the unregulated real estate profession, seeing it as a risky enterprise run by unscrupulous "fly-by- 
night" agents, and subject to the vagaries of speculative bubbles and economic boom-bust cycles.*® 
In order to expand private home ownership, it was necessary to establish a sense of security about 
property values. The industry used its resources and influence to eliminate or minimize factors 
which appeared to make the value of residential property unstable. 

Among those destabilizing factors, according to NAREB, were racial and ethnic 
minorities. Until 1950, NAREB's Code of Ethics contained the following provision: 


Article 34. A Realtor should never be instrumental in introducing into a neighborhood a 
character of property or occupancy, members of any race or nationality, or any individuals 
whose presence will clearly be detrimental to property values in that neighborhood.37 


30Pearl Janet Davies, Real Estate in American History (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1958), 58. 
NAREB was originally called the National Association of Real Estate Exchanges, and adopted its present 
name in 1916. 

31 Weiss, Rise of the Community Builders, 15. 

32Pearl Janet Davies, Real Estate in American History (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1958), 
183. 

33Weiss, Rise of the Community Builders, 45. 

34Weiss, Rise of the Community Builders, 44. 

35Weiss, Rise of the Community Builders," 44. 

36Davies, Real Estate in American History, 83 et seq., and Weiss, Rise of the Community Builders, 18- 
28. 

37The Code of Ethics was published in Harry Grant Atkinson and L. E. Frailey, Fundamentals of Real 
Estate Practice (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946), 428. 
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The Code further provided that any member board which failed to maintain and enforce the 
Code was subject to expulsion from NAREB.*8 

In his detailed analysis of real estate texts and professional policies, Charles Abrams 
shows that the national real estate lobby, led by NAREB, displayed an 


...anti-racial policy that has permeated the philosophy of many of its members. The anti- 
racial slant became apparent in the 1920s and was accepted without resistance or fanfare. 
Then, like Topsy, it just grew. Unlike Topsy, however, it was anti-Negro, anti-alien, and 
anti-anybody-who-was-different."59 


This philosophy was reflected in the textbooks and other materials used to train real estate 
brokers. NAREB prepared a textbook which it issued originally in 1939 "for exclusive use of its 
member boards as a text in evening classes attended by realtors and their employees."4° The book 
was commercially published in 1946 as Fundamentals of Real Estate Practice, by Harry Grant 
Atkinson and L. E. Frailey.4! This how-to manual for realtors deals at some length with ethnicity 
and property values, setting out the accepted philosophy that neighborhoods should be kept 
homogeneous, and that some racial and ethnic groups are by nature better for property values than 
others: 


The tendency of certain racial and cultural groups to stick together, making it almost 
impossible to assimilate them in the normal social organism, is too well known to need 
much comment. But in some cases the result is less detrimental than in others. The 
Germans, for example, are a clean and thrifty people. They take pride in keeping their 
property clean and in good condition. They are commonly accepted as "good neighbors." 
The German sections in our large cities are almost invariably substantial and respectable. 
Unfortunately this cannot be said of all the other nations which have sent their immigrants 
to our country. Some of them have brought standards and customs far below our own 
levels...Like termites, they undermine the structure of any neighborhood into which they 
creep.*? 


Elsewhere, the manual lists ethnic and racial homogeneity as one of the "factors that 
influence rentals.". The passage reads as follows: "Nationality and race predominating in the 
neighborhood. As a rule, the greater the conformity in these respects, the easier rent levels are 
maintained."*3 

The text emphasizes the value of racial restrictive covenants by setting out a hypothetical 
situation in which an appraiser has "acted too quickly.". Based on the values of comparable 
properties, he mistakenly thinks a property is worth $38,000 when in fact it is worth only $28,000. 
Why? Because "...the subject property was in a section of two blocks not protected against racial 


38Ibid., 429. 

39Abrams, Forbidden Neighbors, 154. See his detailed presentation of the texts and other documents in 
chapter XIII, "The Realty Code." 

40 Atkinson and Frailey, Fundamentals of Real Estate Practice, v. 

41 Ibid. 

421bid., 34. 

43Ibid., 131. 


blight. The type of tenants, therefore, was considerably lower than those found in the other 
buildings."44 

In offering helpful suggestions regarding "How the Broker Gets Properties to Sell," the 
book includes a prescription for instigating "white flight": 


Neighborhood Trends. When a neighborhood is changing character by reason of the fact 
that it is being encroached upon or into by another type or class of occupancy, such as 
infiltration of racial groups or business property into unzoned residential areas, owners of 
property in that neighborhood are good prospects for listings. It will pay you to make a 
continual study of neighborhood trends in your area.*5 


This text was not an abberation, but a reflection of the standard position of the industry 
nationwide. Abrams’ study in 1955 found that not a single textbook in the real estate sales and 
appraisal industry disputed this "racist gospel."4° 


PARTNERS IN SEGREGATION: 
NAREB, BIG BUILDERS, AND THE 
FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 

Along with increasing national-level organization, perhaps the most significant 
development for community builders during the Depression was the entry of the federal government 
into partnership with the real estate business. This close relationship resulted in the national 
government adopting as official policy the industry's belief in segregated, homogeneous 
neighborhoods. 

On June 27, 1934, the National Housing Act was adopted and the Federal Housing 
Administration was created. It was originally conceived as a way of relieving unemployment in the 
construction industry, but it soon became much more than that. One of its designers and the 
Director of its Technical Division was Miles Colean, who said, "The idea had grown from the 
President's stated desire to have at least one stimulative agency that did not require spending by the 
government but would instead rely on private endeavor."47 

The reliance on "private endeavor" soon became a matter of dominance by private real 
estate and banking interests. At the inaugural meeting of the FHA's Housing Advisory Council 
Planning Committee in January, 1935, Colean articulated his understanding of the relationship 
between government and business, which essentially made the former a servant of the latter: 


The function of government is to make it possible for private enterprise, both from a 
capital and construction point of view, to produce the best results. I think we have an 
instrument here that if followed through to its ultimate end, can pretty well do that.*8 


44Tbid., 148. 

45]bid., 295. 

46 Abrams, Forbidden Neighbors, 157. 

47Miles L. Colean, A Backward Glance--An Oral History: The Growth of Government Housing Policy in 
the United States, 1934-1975 (New York: Columbia University Oral History Research Office, 1975), 27. 
48The quotation appears in Weiss, Rise of the Community Builders, at 160, and is attributed to Federal 
Housing Administration, Confidential Report of the Planning Committee Meeting, Housing Advisory 
Council, January 18, 1935, Washington, D.C., at 40-41. 
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Real estate historian Marc Weiss contends that, from its inception, "FHA was largely run 
by representatives of the real estate and banking industries."4? Key positions were held by 
‘NAREB figures, and staff were recruited almost entirely from the private sector. 

Weiss emphasizes that Colean and others at FHA advocated an intentional process of 
governmental, institutional and technological changes geared to promoting large-scale residential 
development.°° FHA literature from the mid-1930s establishes that it self-consciously promoted 
big builders: 


...the Administration seeks to encourage that type of operative builder who looks upon the 
production of homes as a manufacturing and merchandising process of high social 
significance and who, preferably, assumes responsibility for the product from the plotting 
and development of the land to the disposal of the completed dwelling units.>! 


This is essentially a description of the large-scale community builder, who combined the 
roles of subdivider, house builder, and realtor, constructing and selling entire subdivisions. 
"FHA," Weiss says, "had adopted the full agenda of the community builders and was determined to 
make this still embryonic institutional form the preeminent approach to housing production."*2 

FHA was designed to stimulate building indirectly, not by providing money for 
construction or by making loans, but by insuring residential mortgages against loss. If the United 
States Treasury bore much of the risk of default, private lenders presumably would be more willing 
to make long-term, low-interest loans to people wishing to buy homes.*? 

However, the long-term effects of FHA policies went far beyond reducing unemployment 
in the construction industry. Historian Kenneth Jackson contends that "No agency of the United 
States government has had a more pervasive and powerful impact on the American people over the 


past half-century than the Federal Housing Administration."*4 FHA policies fueled both the rapid 
suburbanization of America and the segregated housing patterns that went with it. 

Large-scale developers had been building suburban housing since the nineteenth century 
and wished to expand those operations. FHA supported this goal by emphasizing insuring loans for 
new single-family housing, rather than for modernizing older housing or building multi-family 
housing. These administrative preferences promoted the rapid suburbanization of America and the 
flight of people, business and capital from cities. As Jackson puts it, 


...FHA programs hastened the decay of inner-city neighborhoods by stripping them of 
much of their middle-class constituency. In practice, FHA insurance went to new 
residential developments on the edges of metropolitan areas to the neglect of core cities.>> 


One of the guiding principles behind this process of federally-insured suburbanization was 
the "racist gospel" that minorities are a threat to property values, and that neighborhoods should be 
kept homogeneous. FHA adopted the industry's idea that restrictive covenants, enforced by 
homeowner associations, were good for property values. Perhaps more significantly, FHA also 


49Weiss, Rise of the Community Builders, 143-146. 

Tbid., at 160. 

>1Federal Housing Administration, Operative Builders, Circular No. 4, December 15, 1934, quoted in 
Weiss, at 147. 

52Weiss, Rise of the Community Builders., 147. 

53]bid., 27-29, and Kenneth Jackson, Crabgrass Frontier, 203-4. 

54Jackson, Crabgrass Frontier, 203. 

55Jackson, Crabgrass Frontier, 206. 
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acquired the belief that the presence of ethnic minorities in a neighborhood was a threat to property 
values, and set about promoting creation of "homogeneous" neighborhoods, using racial covenants 
to exclude minorities. 

FHA published a manual for its underwriting staff to use in determining whether or not to 
insure mortgages on a piece of property or subdivision. The manual created a quantified rating 
system which "allowed personal and agency bias in favor of all-white subdivisions in the suburbs 
to affect the kinds of loans it guaranteed--or, equally important, refused to guarantee."*° 

The 1938 Underwriting Manual reflected this bias. The rating system explained that 
"Protection From Adverse Influences" was "one of the most important features in the Rating of 
Location." Among these "adverse influences” were to be found racial and ethnic minorities: 


[Section] 937. Quality of Neighboring Development 

...Areas surrounding a location are investigated to determine whether incompatible racial 
and social groups are present, for the purpose of making a prediction regarding the 
probability of the location being invaded by such groups. Ifa neighborhood is to retain 
stability, it is necessary that properties shall continue to be occupied by the same social 
and racial classes. A change in social or racial occupancy generally contributes to 
instability and a decline in values.*’ (italics added) 


The manual prescribed the use of restrictive covenants as the best way to deal with such 
"adverse influences."°8 Going beyond merely extolling the virtue of deed restrictions in general, the 
manual expressly advocated racial restrictive covenants: 


[Section]980 (3). Recorded restrictive covenants should strengthen and supplement zoning 
ordinances and to be really effective should include the provisions listed below. The 
restrictions should be recorded with the plat, or imposed as a blanket encumbrance against 
all lots in the subdivision, and should run for a period of at least twenty-five to thirty 
years. Recommended restrictions should include provision for the following: 

...g. Prohibition of the occupancy of properties except by the race for which they are 
intended.>? (italics added) 


Under the heading of the location's "Appeal," FHA set forth as government policy the 
realtor's gospel of homogeneity: 


[Section] 973. Social Attractiveness. Satisfaction, contentment, and comfort result from 
association with persons of similar social attributes. Families enjoy social relationships 
with other families whose education, abilities, mode of living, and racial characteristics 
are similar to their own...® (italics added) 


In rating borrowers, the underwriting staff were cautioned about people who sought to by 
property near those not of their own race or class. The manual assumes they will soon become 
dissatisfied: 


56Jackson, Crabgrass Frontier, 207. 

57Federal Housing Administration, Underwriting Manual (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, February 1938, Section 937. 

58Ibid., Section 934. 

5Thid., Section 980 (3). 

60Tbid., Section 973. 
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[Section]1032. The borrower who acquires property for occupancy in a location inhabited 
by a class or race of people that may impair his interest in the property--and thereby 
affect his motivation--should be ascribed a lower rating in this feature to reflect the 
diminishing importance of the property to the borrower...°! (italics added) 


FHA continued to promote race and class separation for many years. It responded to 
criticism of this policy by rewriting the explicitly racial sections in euphemistic terms, but without 
abandoning the underlying philosophy. The 1947 Underwriting Manual included provisions for 
rating locations in terms of "Physical and Social Attractiveness." This was to be evaluated in part 
according to the following criterion: 


[Section] 1320 (1). COMPATIBILITY AMONG NEIGHBORHOOD OCCUPANTS. 
The tendency of user groups to seek compatible conditions can sustain and enhance, 
diminish or destroy neighborhood desirability. Neighborhoods constituted of families that 
are congenial, physical conditions being acceptable, generally exhibit a strong appeal and 
stability. Consideration of these attitudes is essential in the evaluation of the feature 
Physical and Social Attractiveness. (italics added) 


[Section] 1320 (2). If a mixture of user groups is found to exist it must be determined 
whether the mixture will render the neighborhood less desirable to present and prospective 
occupants. Jf the occupancy of the neighborhood is changing from one user group to 
another, or if the areas adjacent to the immediate neighborhood are occupied by a user 
group dissimilar to the typical occupants of the subject neighborhood or a change in 
occupancy is imminent or probable any degree of risk is reflected in the rating. It is to be 
noted that additional risk is not necessarily involved in such change.®2 


FHA in 1947 was still promoting the use of what it by then was calling "protective 
covenants" to guard against "inharmonious land uses." By that time, deed restrictions had become 
sufficiently important to have five pages devoted to them.®3 They were "essential to the sound 
development of proposed residential areas" (Section 1354 [1]) and should be recorded and 
"superior to the lien of any mortgage." (Section 1354 [3]). Explicit references to racial restrictive 
covenants had by then been dropped after protest, but the agency carefully advocated covenants 
that would "maintain neighborhood character and values" (Section 1354 [4]); provide for 
“prohibition of nuisances and other land uses that might affect the desirability of the area" ; and 
ensure that "no other lot owner within the protected area can use his property in a way that will 
destroy values, lower the character of the neighborhood, or create a nuisance." (Section 1354 [3]). 
Seen in the light of the manual's emphasis on "compatibility among neighborhood occupants," the 
inference to be drawn from the various code words seems to be that racial covenants are desirable. 

The 1947 manual also provides for homeowner associations to enforce restrictive 
covenants. FHA refers to them as "Property-Owners' Maintenance Associations," and says they 
should have power to levy assessments, maintain common property, and "enforce other protective 
covenants established in a development." (Section 1365 [4]). This would include racial restrictive 
covenants. 


Section 1032. 

62Federal Housing Administration, Underwriting Manual (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1947), Sections 1320 (1), (2). 
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FHA's language in 1947 shares the tone of a 1946 publication by the Urban Land Institute 
which extolled the virtues of "Homes Associations." The preamble hits the same careful note, 
using euphemisms for racial segregation, such as "stability," "character," "integrity," and 
"solidarity": 


...£homes associations have proved to be one of the most stabilizing factors in preserving 
the character and integrity of the community, in preventing depreciation, and in 
maintaining a high degree of community pride and solidarity.®4 


This private-public partnership between the real estate industry and FHA had enormous 
and lasting consequences for American society. Jackson concludes that, 


FHA...helped to turn the building industry against the minority and inner-city housing 
market, and its policies supported the income and racial segregation of suburbia. For 
perhaps the first time, the federal government embraced the discriminatory attitudes of the 
marketplace. Previously, prejudices were personalized and individualized; FHA exhorted 
segregation and enshrined it as public policy.® 


This national policy filtered rapidly to the local level, where cities were confronted by 
massive social and demographic change. During the crucial years when the biggest wave of 
housing construction in American history was taking place, cities were heavily influenced by 
segregationist policies established nationally by NAREB, community developers, and the FHA. 


RACIAL ZONING LAWS 

Early in the century, many city governments responded to white segregationist pressures 
by enacting racial zoning ordinances under the Tenth Amendment police power. San Francisco 
adopted such a measure in 1890 to segregate the Chinese within part of the city. In 1910, 
Baltimore, Maryland, led a number of other cities in border states in prescribing racial zoning for 
black Americans. Cities with such ordinances included Winston-Salem, North Carolina; 
Birmingham, Alabama; Richmond and Norfolk, Virginia; Louisville, Kentucky; Atlanta, Georgia; 
St. Louis, Missouri; Dallas, Texas, and others.®’ 

The Richmond ordinance provides an example of the nature of these proscriptions and 
their stated rationale: 


...1n order to preserve the general welfare, peace, racial integrity, morals, and social good 
order of the city of Richmond, it shall be unlawful for any person to use as a residence any 
building on any street between intersecting streets, where the majority of residences on 
such streets are occupied by those with whom said person is forbidden to intermarry...®* 


64Urban Land Institute, "Homes Associations, Their Establishment and Functions," Urban Land, June, 
1946. 

65 Jackson, Crabgrass Frontier, 213. 

66Weaver, The Negro Ghetto, 231. 

67See the detailed treatment of these ordinances in Johnson, Negro Housing, 35-40. 

68Johnson, Negro Housing, 38. 
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This ordinance, like nearly all the others, engaged in euphemisms to obfuscate its 
purpose.®? Instead of stating that it was designed to keep blacks from moving into white 
neighborhoods, it is drafted to apply, ostensibly, to people of all races, and it is phrased in terms of 
preserving the public peace and "racial integrity" rather than promoting segregation of blacks in 
ghettos. 

In 1917, the United States Supreme Court declared the Louisville ordinance 
unconstitutional, ruling that racial zoning ordinances violated the privileges and immunities, due 
process, and equal protection clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment.” This spelled the beginning 
of the end for these ordinances, although cities continued to pass them in revised form, despite clear 
judicial disapproval, as late as 1926.7! 


RACIAL RESTRICTIVE COVENANTS, 
THE REAL ESTATE INDUSTRY, AND HOMEOWNER ASSOCIATIONS 

The Supreme Court's decision to invalidate racial zoning coincided with the United States' 
entry into World War One. The war created a demand for industrial workers, stimulating an 
increased flow of African-American migration to Northern and Western cities. A generalized 
housing shortage soon resulted, which aggravated the social conflict over integrated neighborhoods. 
When it became clear that local government could not use the zoning or police power to maintain 
segregation, a new approach was needed. That new approach was the racial restrictive covenant, 
put in place and enforced by private action which was beyond the reach of the Constitution. As 
Robert Weaver put it in his study of The Negro Ghetto, "In order to accomplish the same end [as 
racial zoning] and still not run afoul of the law, race restrictive covenants were hit upon."72 

The era of race restrictive covenants lasted from 1917 until 1948, when the Supreme Court 
held them unenforceable.” For over thirty years, these covenants were the primary mechanism for 
excluding black Americans from urban and suburban housing. Weaver and others writing while 
these restrictions were still valid emphatically described the invidious nature of racial covenants, 
and the rapidity with which they were adopted across the North and West after racial zoning was 
outlawed: 


The menace of the covenant is that it has become a vogue in conveyancing. Subdividers 
exalt it as a guarantee of a lastingly exclusive neighborhood. Its use is increasing to 
epidemic proportions. Once filed, there is no practical way for removing it from the 
record. Legalization of the private covenant is a greater barrier to race harmony than 
segregation laws, for the latter are at least subject to the play of educational processes and 
to repeal, while covenants once filed are apt to entail the land forever against use by the 
races proscribed.”4 


Johnson, Negro Housing, 39. 

70Buchanan v. Warley, 245 US 60 (1917). 

71Johnson, Negro Housing, 36-7. 

72Weaver, The Negro Ghetto, 231. 

73In her 1928 study of restrictive covenants generally, Helen Monchow noted that 38 of the 40 
subdivisions she studied which had racial covenants had been built recently. She observed that, "The 
device seems to be in rather general use in the vicinity of the larger eastern and northern cities which have 
experienced a large influx of colored people in recent years." Monchow, Deed Restrictions, 50. 

74Weaver, The Negro Ghetto, 231, quoting an address by Charles Abrams to the Bar Association of the 
City of New York on February 19, 1947. 
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In 1932, the Committee on Negro Housing of President Hoover's Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership produced a report entitled Negro Housing, which drew a similar 
parallel between racial covenants and Southern segregation: 


What custom accomplishes by way of controlling racial residence sites in many cities of 
the South, and the segregation ordinances sought to do for the border states, the practice of 
entering into covenants to exclude Negroes from certain areas accomplishes in areas of the 
North. For whereas it is now unconstitutional to legislate against one element of citizens, 
the law permits individuals to enter contractual relationships and offers machinery for 
punishing violators of contracts. Thus, these covenants have become widespread through 
the North, and these exclusion methods have been reinforced by violence in Chicago, 
Detroit, White Plains, New York, Washington, and Philadelphia.”° 


Racial covenants were widespread in many cities from coast to coast, including Chicago; 
Los Angeles; Washington, D.C.; Columbus, Ohio; and Detroit, all cities where vast sections of 
urban and suburban land were off-limits to black Americans, especially in areas close to 
neighborhoods already occupied by blacks. In a 1947 Chicago study undertaken in connection 
with litigation, it was found that "over half the residential area not occupied by Negroes [was] 
covenanted against colored people."”© John P. Dean's 1947 study of over 300 New York 
subdivisions found that "No less than 56% of all homes checked were forbidden to Negroes."”’ 

There was a clear pattern to the way racial covenants were applied. They appeared in two 
kinds of properties, and were sponsored by different groups in each. They were implemented by 
developers in new suburban subdivisions, and by homeowner associations in older neighborhoods 
bordering on black-occupied areas. 


Developer-created Covenants 
In New Suburban Housing 

In new developments created by large-scale community builders, racial covenants were 
applied to all the land in the subdivision before houses were constructed. Dean's study, which dealt 
with new subdivisions, found that "most race clauses took on a rather standardized form" which he 
rendered as follows: 


No race other than the Caucasian race shall use or occupy any building or lot, except that 
this restriction shall not prevent occupancy by domestic servants of a different race 
employed by an owner or tenant.78 


There was an economic motivation at work in the use of racial covenants in new 
subdivisions. As Charles Abrams has noted, "Unlike the tiled bathroom, venetian blinds, and 
television outlets, the promise of racial exclusiveness cost the builder nothing,” so developers "vied 
with each other in their quest for more groups they might exclude." This allowed builders to sell 
segregation, at no additional cost, to white buyers eager to escape the potentially-integrated city for 
newly-created white suburbs. 


75Johnson, Negro Housing, 40-1. 

76Weaver, The Negro Ghetto, 214, 247. 

77John P. Dean, "Only Caucasian: A Study of Race Covenants,” Journal of Land and Public Utility 
Economics, November, 1947, 429. 

78Dean, "Only Caucasians," 432. 

79 Abrams, Forbidden Neighbors, 171. 
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Available evidence suggests that racial covenants were most popular among large-scale 
"community builders" who were building entire neighborhoods and wished to make their new 
"communities" all-white: Dean's study of New York covenants in 1947 found that 63% of 
developments with 20 or more homes had racial restrictions, and 85% of the subdivisions with 75 
or more homes were restricted to whites. For subdivisions of less that 20 parcels, only 8% of the 
homes were racially restricted. He concluded that, "Their prevalence is best judged by the 71.6% 
of homes in prewar developments of 20 or more homes which carry race covenants," and ventured 
this explanation: 


These figures suggest that in the larger subdivisions where new properties are numerous 
enough to create their own new neighborhood, race restrictions are considered necessary to 
guarantee the uniform racial character of families moving in and to maintain uniform 
occupancy thereafter. But where just a handful of houses are constructed in an already- 
built-up neighborhood, interlocking friendships, mutual loyalties, and existing social 
pressures can be depended upon as an adequate barrier against Negroes.*®° 


Dean clearly identified large-scale builders as the major perpetrators in this exclusion of 
non-whites from the burgeoning suburbs: 


This practice cases a long shadow on the trend toward large-scale building operations. 
One builder consistent in the use of race covenants is identified by Architectural Forum as 
"for 25 years one of Long Island's most prolific builders." His past and present building 
program involves 11,300 dwelling units--the equivalent of a city of 40,000 to 45,000 
people.®! 


This appears to be a reference to the Levitts, described by Kenneth Jackson as "the family 
that had the greatest impact on postwar housing in the United States" through the application of 
mass production manufacturing techniques to large-scale housing construction in "Levittowns." 
Abraham Levitt, and his organization, 


...publically and officially refused to sell to blacks for two decades after the war. Nor did 
resellers deal with minorities. As William Levitt explained, "We can solve a housing 
problem, or we can try to solve a racial problem. But we cannot combine the two." Not 
surprisingly, in 1960 not a single one of the Long Island Levittown's 82,000 residents was 
black.®2 


The same could be said of other large developers who created suburbia. Jackson notes that 
the Levitt's were "no more culpable in this regard than any other urban or suburban firm."®? 


Property Owners' Associations 
and the Fight Against Integration 

In older neighborhoods bordering "Black Belt" areas, the use of racial covenants and other 
resistance to integration came about through different but related means. So-called "neighborhood 
improvement associations," "property owners’ associations," "civic clubs," or "“homeowners' 


80Dean, "Only Caucasian," 429. 
81Dean, "Only Caucasians," 431. 

82 Jackson, Crabgrass Frontier, 234, 241. 
83 Jackson, Crabgrass Frontier, 241. 
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associations" in neighborhoods near black-occupied areas became active to counter the "threat" of 
black home-buyers. Realtors were heavily involved in promoting this sort of enterprise. 

These organizations are an integral but rarely-mentioned part of the history of today's 
homeowner associations. David Handlin, in The American Home, documents the existence of 
voluntary "village improvement societies" as early as the seventeenth century, and found that they 
proliferated in the years following the Civil War. These societies took various steps to beautify 
and improve their communities and property, often pressured local government for public works 
projects, and generally tried to deal with various challenges to their towns.84 Worley's study of 
developer Jesse Clyde Nichols argues that Nichols and others in the industry took these 
associations as their historical precedent for creating mandatory-membership associations in their 
developments.85 The two kinds of associations--voluntary and mandatory--have much in common: 
an interrelated history, a shared emphasis on property values and covenant enforcement, and close 
ties to the real estate industry. 

During the early twentieth century, many voluntary associations came under the influence 
of developer and real estate interests who used them, much as the mandatory associations they 
created in new developments, to confront a "threat" to property values in the form of black home- 
buyers. The links between voluntary associations and real estate interests are manifest. 

Developers and real estate agents promoted and manipulated racial fears in white 
neighborhoods in order to sell new suburban homes and re-sell old ones at a substantial profit. 
Residents were encouraged to believe that the arrival of a single black family would cause a decline 
in property values as white owners sold in a panic, and that the neighborhood would quickly 
become predominantly black.8° Once a black family or two arrived in a neighborhood, real estate 
agents often encouraged panic selling by whites at low prices, relocated them in new suburban 
housing, then sold the old houses at high prices to new black residents.87 

Moreover, when neighborhood residents used voluntary homeowner associations to spread 
and enforce racial restrictive covenants, they were simply imitating the practice inaugurated by 
community builders in new subdivisions. There was a sense in which the use of racial restrictions 
in newly-constructed, affluent, suburban neighborhoods had made racial segregation seem a mark 
of social status. As Charles Abrams noted, 


Buyers liked the idea of being accepted into an ‘exclusive’ neighborhood. To be 
discriminating, they were told, you must be discriminatory. The dream of the warm 


84David Handlin, The American Home: Architecture and Society, 1815-1915 (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co., 1979), 94-116. 

85Worley, J. C. Nichols and the Shaping of Kansas City, 159-161. 

86See the extensive discussion of this phenomenon in Abrams, Forbidden Neighbors, passim, and 
particularly Chapter XIV, "Homebuilding and Improvement Associations." See also the detailed 
description of how real estate agent practices contributed to the creation of Chicago's ghetto in St. Clair 
Drake and Horace R. Cayton, Black Metropolis: A Study of Negro Life in a Northern City (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1945), esp. chapter eight, "The Black Ghetto." 

87These practices have been widely documented and are discussed in Abrams, Forbidden Neighbors, 
Weaver, The Negro Ghetto; see also Robert Schafer, Racial Discrimination in the Boston Housing Market 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Department of City and Regional Planning, 1976.) and John 
Yinger, Prejudice and Discrimination in the Urban Housing Market (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Department of City and Regional Planning, 1977), and Zorita Mikva, "The Neighborhood 
Improvement Association: A Counter-Force to the Expansion of Chicago’s Negro Population,” 
unpublished dissertation, University of Chicago Department of Sociology, June, 1951, at 102. 
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fireside, of the security and pride of ownership would be enlarged to include a whole 
community of neighbors, friendly, similar, socially acceptable, interesting, and white.*8 


Similarly, Weaver's study noted a trickle-down effect as racial exclusiveness spread from 
upper-income neighborhoods to poor ones. Weaver observed that "...soon after instruments to 
effect enforced residential segregation had become prestige-laden in the more desirable areas, color 
consciousness and prejudice spread to the blighted areas."®? 

Additionally, there is persuasive evidence that these neighborhood organizations did not 
take up the cause of segregation spontaneously but were actively encouraged by people associated 
with the real estate business. 

A 1951 study of these associations in Chicago documented the connection, concluding 
that, 


realtors, builders and mortgage bankers do hold a great deal of interest in and control over 
the activities of the neighborhood improvement and property owners’ associations...Policy 
which appears to have been made by small home-owners of which there are many, is 
actually originated by those who have a business interest in real estate, of which there are 
comparatively few.?° 


Specifically, this study found that business interests took the lead in promoting the 
restrictive covenants that were circulated through neighborhood associations. In St. Louis, the 
covenants were virtually uniform and were prepared by the St. Louis Real Estate Exchange. In 
Chicago, the racial covenants were actively promoted by the Real Estate Board and the Title and 
Trust Company. In Los Angeles, following the 1948 Supreme Court decision holding the 
covenants unenforceable, the Los Angeles Realty Board went so far as to petition the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards to sponsor a constitutional amendment to reverse the Court's 
decision.°! In Washington, D.C., the Real Estate Board and related interests were allegedly using 
neighborhood associations as "front organizations" to perpetuate segregation.2? Other organized 
efforts by local real estate boards to maintain segregation have been documented in Milwaukee, 
New York, and elsewhere.” 


88 Abrams, Forbidden Neighbors, 171. Fora comprehensive evaluation of the pervasive role of real estate 
brokers in maintaining racial segregation, see Davis McEntire, Residence and Race (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1960), Chapter XIV, "Real Estate Brokers." 

89Weaver, The Negro Ghetto, 233. 

90Mikva, "Neighborhood Improvement Associations,” 108. 

9lMikva, "Neighborhood Improvement Associations," 99-100; a copy of the letter from the Los Angeles 
Realty Board is attached at 118-119. In it, the Board says, "The threat of occupancy by Negroes of 
property in such areas depreciates the value of all home properties and constitutes a direct deterrent to 
investment in the construction or acquisition of homes of superior quality whenever [sic] and wherever 
Negroes have occupied homes in such areas this has not only depreciated the values of the properties 
which they own, but has depreciated the values of all surrounding properties.... The magnitude of the 
economic and social loss with which we are confronted is appalling. The widespread depreciation in 
value of homes, the instability of home ownership, and the discouragement of the construction and 
acquisition of homes, are conditions that menace the family life of the nation as we have enjoyed it in the 
past. Additionally, the insistence of some Negroes upon moving into areas previously restricted 
exclusively to the occupancy of Caucasians will necessarily create racial tensions and antagonisms and do 
much harm to our national social structure." 

92Weaver, The Negro Ghetto, 254. 

93McEntire, Residence and Race, 244-250. 


Weaver reached a similar conclusion: 


It seems apparent, in retrospect, that the rise of racial covenants and other instruments of 
enforced segregation was more the result of manipulation than the reflection of a 
spontaneous movement. Intense resistance to the concept of Negro neighbors was usually 
concentrated in given neighborhoods. It became widespread only after the professional 
advocates of enforced segregation had spent much time and money to propagandize its 
necessity and desirability.94 


Homeowner associations determined to resist integration engaged in a range of activities. 
Typically, they would hold meetings and go door-to-door soliciting residents to sign restrictive 
covenant agreements by which all would promise not to sell their homes to blacks. As with 
developer-drafted covenants, these agreements were recorded and would "run with the land" to bind 
all future owners, permanantly preventing integration of the neighborhood. The association would 
then sue to eject any black buyer from a residence covered by a covenant. 

Homeowner associations also tried to prevent real estate agents from defying official 
policy and selling to blacks, and did their best to discourage prospective black buyers. Their 
persuasive methods included warnings, threats, and, in some cases, violence.?° 

One study by the Committee on Negro Housing reported 1922 data showing that, "In 
Chicago, following the protests and agitation of the Hyde Park Property Owners’ Association, the 
homes of 58 Negro families were bombed within a period of less than four years," and documented 
other violent incidents in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, White Plains, New York, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Baltimore, Memphis, and "in practically every state from Virginia to California."*° 

The Chicago Commission on Race Relations conducted a study of the 1919 Chicago race 
riot, in which 23 black and 15 white people were killed and 537 people injured.9? The Commission 
drew a connection between realtor activity, neighborhood associations, and racial violence: 


Recently...there have been conspicuous instances of open and organized efforts to 
influence the minds of whites against Negroes. Ignorance and suspicion, fear and 
prejudice, have been played upon deliberately. The stated purpose of the propaganda was 
to unite white property owners in opposition to the "invasion" of other residential areas by 
Negroes, but in the actual carrying out of the propaganda it was extended to all Negroes, 
and many methods were employed which could have no other effect than to around 
bitterness and antagonism leading to clashes. The Property Owners' Journal, the organ of 
an association of real estate men, became so violent in its preachments that the protest of 
whites forced its discontinuance.78 


The segregationist activities of developers, realtors and homeowner associations had 
lasting impact in at least two important ways. First, segregated housing patterns were established 
during the construction of suburbs around many major American cities, and these patterns have 


94Weaver, The Negro Ghetto, 39-40. 

95See a vivid description of these methods as late as 1953 in William H. Slavick's "Trouble Comes to 
Memphis," Commonweal, July 24, 1953, 392-394. 

%Johnson, Negro Housing, 46-7; see also Drake and Cayton, Black Metropolis, 178, where it is noted that 
property owners' associations were also targeting real estate agents who sold or rented to blacks. 
97Chicago Commission on Race Relations, The Negro in Chicago (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1922), xv. 

98Chicago Commission on Race Relations, The Negro in Chicago, 639. 
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persisted. Second, these activities had the effect of aggravating racial animosity rather than 
ameliorating it, promoting the erroneous stereotype that integration produces declining property 
values, and transferring from the real estate industry to the public a taste for homogeneous 
neighborhoods.” 


HOMEOWNER ASSOCIATIONS AND 
ALTERNATIVES TO RACIAL COVENANTS: 
THE TRANSITION TO CLASS DISCRIMINATION 

As early as the end of World War Two, it had become clear to some observers that 
developers were balkanizing suburban America not only by race, but by class. Catherine Bzuer, 
who had been part of the Regional Planning Association of America, wrote in 1945 that an 
atmosphere of "domestic isolationism" had taken hold in the building industry and related 
government agencies: 


For the past generation practically every effort in the field of city planning and housing, 
whether profit-minded or welfare-minded, has been pushing us toward enormous one-class 
dormitory developments as completely separated from one another and from work places 
as possible. !° 


Robert Weaver noted the same trend in 1948, and expressly linked it to developers’ 
experience with racial restrictive covenants: 


Evolution and perpetuation of racial residential segregation cannot be separated from the 
growth of "exclusive" one-class neighborhoods in American cities. Both are part and 


parcel of a recent development in urban land use--a tendency of the economically secure 
and favored to move away form the problems of large cities, establish homogeneous 
colonies, and exclude "undesirable" elements. It is a process which the land speculators 
and subdivision developers have promoted with great zeal.!0! 


Homeowner associations were an integral part of the process by which explicit racial 
discrimination came to be translated into more sophisticated forms of segregation based on social 
class. Until 1948, homeowner associations, voluntary and mandatory, were the primary 
mechanism developers used to enforce racial restrictive covenants. After 1948, when those 
covenants became unenforceable in court, real estate interests invented variations on the theme of 
using private, contractual mechanisms to enforce segregation. The link between these substitute 
devices and today's CID lifestyle covenants is apparent. 

Plans for getting around the law against racial restrictive covenants were widely discussed 
in the wake of Shelley v. Kraemer. A U.S. News and World Report article written in May, 1948, 
immediately after the decision came down, helpfully listed a variety of such evasions: 


The long-term effects of these institutional practices are discussed in Abrams, Forbidden Neighbors, at 
149 and elsewhere; McEntire, Race and Residence, esp. chapters IV and V; and Chicago Commission on 
Race Relations, The Negro in Chicago, at 639 and elsewhere. 

100Cathering Bauer, "Good Neighborhoods," Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. 242, Nov. 1945, 105. 

101 Weaver, The Negro Ghetto, 229. Yet, Weaver's 1944 proposal to replace racial restrictive covenants 
with other restrictions aimed at excluding people on the basis of social class has to be seen as promoting 
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Plans that have the effect of restricting neighborhoods and that apparently are within the 
law, under the ruling of the Supreme Court, already are in use here and there...Any of 
these plans that prove practical as well as legally valid are expected to come into more 
general use...Self-enforcement of a covenant that limits property ownership in a 
neighborhood to the members of a racial or religious group is one such plan...Requiring 
membership in a club or a co-operative as a condition for.owning or occupying property is 
a second plan, already in use, by which sale of property is restricted to certain groups. In 
one type of club, the property is owned by the club itself. The householder-member simply 
owns shares of stock and is assigned certain property for occupancy...Meanwhile, many 
real estate subdivisions probably will be platted and sold in connection with golf clubs, 
tennis clubs, gardening clubs, and a great variety of other clubs based on some common 
activity or interest.!° 


The option of finding different means to enforce racial covenants, such as suit against the 
white seller for breach of contract, rather than against the black buyer to eject him from the 
development, was effectively outlawed in 1953.!°3 The co-operative became a popular form of 
CID, with some 780,000 housing units taking that form by 1987.!°4 The concept of creating 
"voluntary" organizations, such as homeowner associations, to implement segregation through 
more devious means was widely discussed in the real estate industry. Charles Abrams quotes an 
attomey for the California Real Estate Association as proposing to use homeowner associations to 
privatize racial discrimination and obviate the need for judicial enforcement: 


A homes association could be formed, the members of which are the owners of building 
sites within the residential tract, and prohibiting the occupancy except to those persons or 
families, who hold an occupancy permit issued by the homes association. The issuance of 
the permit is discretionary and without reference to race or color but based entirely upon 
personal qualification as a good neighbor or in other words, cultural status. This is an 
extension of the idea that any club may regulate admission to its membership. Many a 
country club restricts occupancy of home sites on its grounds to its members. Religious 
colonies have long been established upon the same basis. This arrangement would likewise 
operate against undesirable Caucasians as prospective buyers.!> 


One other way for homeowner associations to exclude most persons of color and other 
"undesirables" who were perceived as bad for property values was to enforce private restrictive 
covenants which were not explicitly based on race, but would target the poor by prohibiting 
specific behaviors. This approach may have grown out of a proposal by Robert Weaver, who was 
at the time Executive Director of the Mayor's Commission on Race Relations in Chicago. As early 
as 1944, Weaver had suggested replacing racial covenants with others which targeted certain 
objectionable practices. He did this not in order to maintain segregation, but as a way to protect 
property values without discriminating on the basis of race. 


102"Real Estate: Exclusive...Restricted," U.S. News and World Report, May 14, 1948, 22. 

103This was done by the United States Supreme Court in Barrows v. Jackson, 346 US 249 (1953). The 
case follows Shelley v. Kraemer, and allows the white seller to invoke the constitutional rights of the black 
buyer, holding that enforcement of racial covenants by breach of contract suit is as objectionable as 
enforcement by ejecting the black buyer. 

1041). §. Bureau of the Census, American Housing Survey for the United States in 1987 (Washington, 
D.C.: December 1989), Table 1A-1. 

105Charles Abrams, Forbidden Neighbors, 179-80. 


If, instead of restrictions on account of race, creed, and color, there were agreements 
binding property owners not to sell or lease except to single families, barring excessive 
roomers, and otherwise dealing with the type of occupancy, property would be better 
protected during both white and Negro occupancy. This would afford an opportunity for 
the Negro who has the means and the urge to live in a desirable neighborhood and it would 
protect the "integrity of the neighborhood." It would also prevent, or at least lessen, the 
exodus of all whites upon the entrance of a few Negroes. But it would do more; it would 
become an important factor in removing racial covenants in other improved and vacant 
areas.!°6 (emphasis in original) 


Ironically, this idea was viewed by others as the next best thing to race restrictive 
covenants. The same 1948 U.S. News article quoted above described that approach as a way 
around the law against racial covenants: 


High occupancy standards, now in effect in many communities, are being used as a means 
of maintaining the general character of a neighborhood and of indirectly achieving, to a 
high degree, the same ends sought by racial restrictions. Such requirements as the 
minimum cost of dwellings and number of occupants per room are considered legal and 
enforceable without any question.!°7 


A separate article in the same issue amplified on that point by emphasizing that, "The 
courts can still enforce covenants that are based upon other things that race and color. These 
might be covenants that limit the type, size and cost of homes built in a neighborhood, or the 
amount of ground around the homes."!8 

Mikva's 1951 study of neighborhood associations showed that "occupancy standards and 
other substitute measures" were coming to be adopted by neighborhood associations in 1948 
because "they could be substituted for racially discriminatory agreements:" 


Generally its purpose is to introduce certain limitations on the use of property such as 
limiting the number of persons per room, preventing conversions which create crowding 
and/or agreeing to certain maintenance standards for all buildings...Conservation 
agreements have tried to meet the same problem [as race restrictive housing covenants] by 
imposing limitations on the use of property, without regard to the race, religion or 
nationality of the property owners. Though this plan has been criticized for resulting in 
"one-class" neighborhoods, these agreements would, some believe, lower the racial barriers 
to an extent...Conservation agreements and strict enforcement of building and zoning laws 
would, it is believed, allow wealthier Negroes to purchase homes in white communities, 
but would prevent the entrance of slum dwellers.!° 


In this manner, homeowner associations and restrictive covenants came increasingly to 
enforce standards of property use and maintenance consistent only with a middle-class lifestyle as a 
substitute for racial exclusion. The emphasis shifted to class discrimination, which is legal, as a 


l06Robert C. Weaver, “Race Restrictive Housing Covenants," Journal of Land and Public Utility 
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substitute for race discrimination, which is not. Less-affluent families, who might be able to afford 
a house by pooling resources or renting out rooms, would be kept out. Lifestyle restrictions were 
justified with familiar euphimisms such as "preserving the character" or the "integrity" or the 
"stability" of a neighborhood, rather than by referring to race or class. Nonetheless, the principle is 
still the same: certain groups of people are considered a threat to property values and are excluded. 
The result is still increased homogeneity, and, given economic disparities between white and non- 
white Americans, this approach must also inevitably contribute to continuing racial segregation. 


CONCLUSION: "BOUTIQUE" CIDs 

In 1967, Stanley Scott wrote concerning the "New Town" policies, formulated by ULI and 
adopted by the Federal Housing Administration!!® which encouraged the development of large- 
scale suburban CIDs, some built with federal assistance. He expressed a concern that, 


Housing segregation and community stratification will result if new community builders 
are able to skim off the cream of the housing market--and builders are under strong 
pressure to attempt this. Image consciousness prompts the development of a "prestige" 
community, i.e., an upper middle class community. Then, since land value appreciation 
appears to be greater in the higher quality communities, and there is a continiung upward 
trend in land costs, the lower income groups are priced out of the market. And the entryof 
minority groups is also discouraged, because of social attitides. 

...[I]t appears that some of the new communities will give rise to an intense socio-economic 
stratification and racial segregation of a magnitude seldom, if ever, encountered before. 
Increasing segregation in the outlying new communities would almost inevitably mean 
continued creation and expansion of racial and socio-economic ghettos in the less desirable 
central locations--Watts, for example.!!! 


Scott's analysis was prophetic. The spread of homeowner associations, which was 
faciliatated by peak private associations and their partnership with the Federal Housing 
Administration, has been an important part of the residential separation of Americans by race and 
class--a separation which is directly related to the creation of concentrations of poverty and 
powerlessness in many cities. 

Recently CID designers have amplified upon the principles of separation, balkanization, 
and homogeneity, using elaborate deed restrictions to target-market developments at very distinct 
social groups. These developers mandate distinct lifestyles which would be acceptable to only a 
few. Richard Louv calls these "boutique" CIDs "single-interest neighborhoods," designed just for 
seniors, singles, golfers, boat fanciers, people who like horseback riding, or other specific 
population segments, and quotes community designer Wayne Williams, who calls this approach 
"positive ghettoism."!!2 Designers of such projects aim to exclude people other than the target 
group by, in essence, banning their lifestyles. Rancho Bernardo, in southern California, banned 


110For Scott's perceptive critique of that policy and its development, see Stanley Scott, "The Homes 
Association: Will 'Private Government’ Serve the Public Interest?" Public Affairs Report, Vol. 8, No. 1, 
February 1967. 

111Stanley Scott, "Urban Government: New Communities," Public Affairs Report Vol. 6, No. 5, October 
1965. 

112Richard Louv, America II (New York: Penguin Books, 1983), 114. 
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pickup trucks in order to exclude the working class.!!3_ Seniors developments halt many forms of 
social activity, and legally exclude children, or even those under the age of 45. Many CIDs 
regulate the color of drapes, the distribution of newspapers, the materials used in childrens’ swing 
sets, and other details of daily life. Developers know these restrictions will be too oppressive for 
any but the target group, who, in turn, know the restrictions guarantee that they will be living with 
people just like themselves. !!4 

Further research using 1990 census data may help illuminate the degree to which CID 
housing is related to the persistence of racial and class segregation within suburbia, but there is 
ample evidence to view the matter as worthy of serious consideration by public policy-makers. It is 
worth noting that new CID housing construction appears to be taking on a hyper-segmented aspect 
just as the absolute number of immigrants entering the nation annually approaches pre-World War 
One levels, and as Hispanics, Asians and African-Americans move in larger numbers to 
suburbs.!!5 The policies and practices discussed in this paper originated in that earlier period of 
high immigration and internal migration, and were in large part a response to those demographic 
trends, from peak private associations and from government. Those who make and study public 
policy would do well to consider whether government should accept greater responsibility for 
promoting diversity in common interest housing, as CIDs become an increasingly large share of 
available housing. Mandates for inclusion of rental housing and low-cost for-sale units, as well as 
provisions for easier access to home loans, have been used to that end in some places, and other 
tools may need to be devised. Simply put, in an earlier time, government and the private sector 
responded to massive demographic shifts by encouraging racial prejudice and separatism. It 
would be a special folly to close the twentieth century by amplifying upon the mistakes with which 
it began. 


113See the reported judicial opinion which arose over this restriction in Bernardo Villas Management 
Corp. v. Black 190 Cal.App.3d 153; 235 Cal.Rptr. 509(1987). The court held this restriction 
unreasonable and invalidated it. 

114The increasingly bizarre and intrusive restrictions characteristic of many over-planned, boutique CIDs 
have made fertile ground for newspaper articles. See, for example, "Neighbors at War: Homeowners’ 
Groups on Defensive Over Property Restraints," by Andrea Stone, USA Today, June 16, 1993, p. 1. Fora 
particularly vivid and scathing analysis of a large CID in Nevada and its regime of restrictions, see David 
Guterson, "No Place Like Home: On the Manicured Streets of a Master-Planned Community," Harper's, 
Vol. 285, No. 1710, November 1992, 55-64. 

115The peak decade for US immigration was 1901-1910, with 8,795,000 immigrants. The second highest 
decade was 1981-1990, with 7,338,000. However, the immigration rate, or number of immigrants per 
1000 US population, was 10.4 for 1901-1910, and only 3.1 for 1981-1990. See U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1992 112th edition. (Washington, D.C.: 1992), table no. 
5. It should be noted that the Bureau of the Census does not collect data on CIDs in a way that will permit 
ready analysis. Questions are asked only regarding housing cooperatives and condominiums. Planned 
developments of single family homes--PUDs--and their residents are not enumerated as such. 
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By some [Hamilton] is considered an ambitious man, and therefore a dangerous one. 
That he is ambitious I will readily grant, but it is of the laudable kind, which prompts 
a man to excel in whatever he takes in hand. 

George Washington to John Adams! 


The love of fame was the ruling passion of Alexander Hamilton's remarkable and 
controversial life. Both his quest for fame and its fate provide us with an instructive, even 
poignant, insight into the predicament of a modern statesman. This insight, in turn, tells us 
something of the promise, problems and prospects of modern democracies. Many observers 
have argued that it was Hamilton's subconscious that drove him forward in his quest for 
fame: some have called him a "romantic," others have traced his quest for fame to a desire 
to compensate for the inadequacies of his early family life.? While not ruling out these 
factors as somehow influential, I focus on Hamilton's self-understanding and his political 
principles. I do not purport to explain, let alone justify, all his particular actions.* My 
account does, however, make clear the difference between Hamilton's desire for fame and the 
insatiable and unprincipled ambition sometimes attributed to him.* It also provides an insight 
into the bouts of melancholy into which Hamilton seemed to fall, especially in his later years. 

I begin my consideration of Hamilton and fame with a brief contrast between Hamilton 
and Benjamin Franklin--a man in many respects similar to Hamilton, but whose idea of 
democratic statesmanship was very different. In the central sections of the paper, I consider 
Hamilton's idea of fame: its assumptions and its guiding principles. In the conclusion, I 
return to the issues raised in the contrast between Hamilton and Franklin by considering the 
fate of Hamilton's quest for fame. 


I. The Problem of Hamilton's Statesmanship 


Douglas Adair, in his famous "Fame and the Founding Fathers" essay, pointed to the 
way in which the Revolution seemed to awaken the ambition of Americans.’ Overnight, it 
seemed, a generation of outstanding leaders appeared. Adair pointed, however, to two men 
who did not fit this pattern: Alexander Hamilton and Benjamin Franklin. - Both men rose 
from very lowly circumstances to assume leading roles in the founding of the republic. Both 
men, Adair noted, set lofty goals for themselves early in their lives. Thus, the high ambition 
of neither could be said to have been created by the revolutionary situation. Yet, how 
different were these two men and how different were their fates. 

Franklin's rise was spectacular. He was the youngest son of the youngest son for 
five generations back. Early in life he acquired the habits of industry and frugality by which 
he made his fortune. His interest in philosophy and science was also acquired as a youth and 
his contributions to the “age of experiments" made him an international celebrity prior to the 
Revolution. Success in politics, by contrast, did not come as easily or naturally. In his 
youth, he was as adept at making enemies as he was at making friends. Franklin's gradual 
mastery of the art of sociability is told in his Autobiography.’ One change in manners was, 
he explained, critical to his later success as a politician. Franklin modified his mode of 
argumentation. Instead of the confrontational and dogmatic style of the religious writers 
whom he read as a youth, he adopted a style borrowed from Xenophon's Socrates, that of the 
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“humble enquirer," as Franklin called it. At first, this method was but another way of 
vanquishing his opponents. Later, however, Franklin gave up the desire to humble his 
opponents realizing that it was better to persuade than to humiliate. This new style, gentle 
but calculating, was the essence of Franklin's political leadership and he attributed to it his 
substantial political success. Franklin confessed that it was his pride that earlier had stood in 
the way of success. To acquire humility, Franklin recommended: "imitate Jesus and 
Socrates"--the humble inquirer and the humble preacher, one might say. It was humility, or 
at least the appearance of it, that made it possible for Franklin to do good and, thereby, to 
earn the esteem of his fellow citizens and, indeed, of the world. Franklin was a new kind of 
statesman. Perhaps in order to maintain that necessary appearance of humility, he included 
in his autobiography two letters from friends urging him to write an account of his life. One 
of these letters, from Benjamin Vaughn, hails Franklin as a model "for future great men" 
because he has shown how it is possible to be "great and domestic, enviable and yet good 
humored." Vaughn makes the remarkable claim that Franklin's life will be worth more than 
"all Plutarch's Lives put together." It will reveal "the poverty of glory."® 

Hamilton also rose from lowly beginnings. He was, as John Adams put it, "the 
bastard brat of a scots peddler.". Hamilton came to prominence during the Revolution, 
contributed to the framing and ratification of the Constitution, but he made his greatest mark 
on America during the administration of Washington as the first Secretary of the Treasury. It 
was Plutarch's Lives that provided Hamilton with many of the models of virtue that governed 
his life. Hamilton's heroes were more “high toned," to use a term from Hamilton's political 
speculations, than was the new model statesman Franklin. Yet, this was a problem for 
Hamilton. Unlike Franklin, Hamilton's model of statesmanship seems unsuited to the ways of 
a modern commercial republic. His heroes were frank and candid men who thought it 
natural and just to put themselves at the head of public affairs.'° 

While there has been a wide and intense debate about the liberal and classical elements 
in the political thought of Hamilton's opponents, there has been by comparison very little 
debate about the liberal and classical elements in Hamilton's political thought. Joyce 
Appleby, a leading critic of the classical republican thesis, is almost alone in her suggestion 
that Hamilton and the Federalists were the real classical republicans.'' Appleby's claim is, as 
I will show, incorrect. Hamilton's heroes were, to be sure, classical statesmen.'* One 
cannot infer from this, however, that Hamilton was a classical republican or even a classical 
statesman. The problem with these inferences is brought out nicely in an observation of 
Harvey Flaumenhaft's in his recent book on Hamilton. In spare pages of the paybook of 
the artillery company Hamilton raised and led during the revolutionary war, Hamilton made a 
number of observations on politics. The observations are roughly equally divided between 
excerpts from an ancient source, Plutarch's Lives, and from a modern source, Malachy 
Postlethwayt's Universal Dictionary of Trade and Commerce (1751). It is this mix of 
ancient heroes and modern concerns that makes the case of Hamilton complex. I believe that 
the foundation of Hamilton's views, along with their inherent difficulties, may be understood 
by considering his view of the relationship between nature and society. 


II. Nature and Society 


Hamilton's first principles of politics were derived from the modern natural rights 
theories of Locke and, especially, Blackstone. Although Hamilton's continued adherence to 
these principles has been questioned by no less an authority than Forrest McDonald, it seems 
clear that Hamilton was no apostate to the natural rights doctrine.“* Hamilton, it is true, 
gave the natural rights teaching a more conservative cast than that of some of his 
contemporaries by stressing the dangers involved in revolutions and the consequent need for 
prudence. Yet, time and again throughout his career Hamilton had recourse to the principles 
of natural rights, not only to make theoretical arguments, but also practical arguments about 
justice, laws, and constitutions. 

The "clear voice of natural justice," wrote the young Hamilton in his first political 
pamphlet, tells us that 

{a}ll men have one common original: They participate in one common nature, and 

consequently have one common right. No reason can be assigned why one man should 

exercise any power or preeminence over his fellow creatures more than another; 
unless they voluntarily vested him with it.'° 
An "eternal and immutable" law of nature governs mankind in their relations with each other. 
This law is available to man through reason. Man was endowed 
with rational faculties, by the help of which, to discern and pursue such things, as 
were consistent with his duty and interest, and invested him with an inviolable right to 
personal liberty, and to personal safety. Hence, in a state of nature, no man had any 
moral power to deprive another of his life, limbs, property or liberty; nor the least 
authority to command, or exact obedience from him; except that which arose from ties 
of consanguinity. 
The inconveniences that dominate the state of nature force men into society, and governments 
are established for the purpose of securing men's natural rights. On the basis of these 
premises, Hamilton set down the conditions of legitimate government. 

Hence also, the origin of all civil government, justly established, must be voluntary 

compact, between the rulers and the ruled; and must be liable to such limitations as 

are necessary for the security of the absolute rights of the latter. 
These are revolutionary and universal principles, applicable everywhere and at all times. He 
noted that Turkey, France, Russia, France, and Spain have an “inherent right .. .. to shake of 
the yoke of servitude . . . though sanctified by the immemorial usage of their ancestors." 
When "the first principles of society are violated" "the common forms of municipal law are 
not to be regarded." "Men may then betake themselves to the law of nature; and, if they but 
conform their actions to that standard, all cavils against them, betray either ignorance or 
dishonesty."!® 

Although he is sometimes associated with Hobbes, Hamilton distinguished his position 
on the grounds that Hobbes had denied there were any moral obligations in the state of 
nature. This denial implies that all justice is conventional. Hamilton argued that Hobbes had 
fallen into this “absurd and impious doctrine" because he “disbelieved the existence of an 
intelligent superintending principle, who is the governor, and will be the final judge of the 
universe.” Hamilton's clearest statements on the extent of moral obligations in the state of 


nature occur in his discussions of international relations. Nations, as much as individuals, 
Hamilton contended, are bound, in all but the most extreme circumstances, to follow the 
established rules of morality and justice, that is to say, 

to keep their promises, to fulfil their engagements, to respect the rights of property 

which others have acquired under contracts with them.. . . Without this, there is an 

end to all distinct ideas of right and wrong justice or injustice in relation to Society or 

Government. Everything must float on the variable and vague opinions of the 

Governing party of whomsoever composed.!” 

From this statement, we can infer the moral obligations which Hamilton believed antedate 
civil society. The obligation to keep one's promises is, perhaps, the most fundamental of 
these. Hamilton allowed that in extreme circumstances one may break one's promises, but he 
did not believe that human life generally exists in such extremes. 

The purpose of government is, then, to secure the natural rights of man or, as 
Hamilton sometimes puts it, to secure liberty. Liberty, not glory or holiness, is the only 
legitimate object of government. This is what nature dictates. It is true that a nation 
devoted to liberty must also be concerned with "respectability." It must consider the face it 
presents to the world. If a nation is perceived to be unserious or unreliable, then it is 
putting itself at risk. At the Constitutional Convention Hamilton was involved in a revealing 
exchange with Charles Pinckney. Pinckney had argued that the concern for respectability was 
not appropriate. He believed that domestic peace and security were the only appropriate 
goals for a republic. Hamilton replied that to distinguish between respectability abroad and 
domestic security and tranquility was an “ideal distinction."'* If nations must be respectable, 
one might infer that so must the individuals who comprise those nations. Yet, the pursuit of 
respectability does not constitute a reason or foundation for the pursuit of fame by either 
nations or individuals. As Flaumenhaft has pointed out, respectability is not the same thing 
as glory or fame.'® It is something much more businesslike. 

These, then, are the rights and responsibilities imposed directly by nature and as 
revealed by reason. It is, however, clear from an examination of both Hamilton's writing 
and from the conduct of his life that these did not exhaust his understanding of rights and 
responsibilities. If it is true that, as Hamilton said, Jefferson “drank deeply of the French 
philosophy" while he was in France, it is also correct say that Hamilton drank deeply of the 
Scottish philosophy.” The Scottish influence is evident in may areas. While our rational 
faculties point out to us our interest and our duties, Hamilton entertained no thought that these 
faculties are equally distributed among mankind. Even his early writings make significant use 
of a distinction between the "few" who have an enlightened sense of their own self-interest 
and the “many" who are moved by their immediate passions. In most individuals the 
passions, even the powerful passion for self-preservation, are short-sighted and unless they 
are placed under the governance of reason or, failing that, reasonable habits, they are likely 
to lead individuals away from their true interest. Hamilton's thinking on these matters 
should be placed in the context of the reaction to the rationalist and universalist political 
teachings of Locke and Hobbes by Montesquieu and the thinkers of the Scottish 
enlightenment. Smith and Hume, among others, raised as an empirical question whether 
society had ever or could ever be established on a rational basis in the manner described by 
Hobbes and Locke. They were extremely doubtful on both questions and, instead, pointed to 


the role of non-rational factors, such as sympathy, which they thought to be fundamental to 
society. It seems that Hamilton learned from Hume, in particular, about those forces that 
supplement human reason in the day-to-day operations of any society. “Man,” he once 
observed, "is very much a creature of habit."”! 

Hamilton borrows more, however, from the Scots than simply a stress on the role of 
habit and opinion. He also seems to have imbibed a certain understanding of the moral 
passions or sentiments. "The spirit of Whiggism,” said Hamilton, "is generous, humane, 
beneficent and just."* In one sense, this spirit is closely connected with the secure enjoyment 
of rights. Hamilton referred, for example, to the “obligation to a mutual intercourse by way 
of trade" as an "imperfect obligation" or a "dictate of humanity," that is, an obligation that 
Ought not be exacted by force. In other words, consenting to trade is an act of humanity or 
liberality.” Still, Hamilton does seem to have had an understanding of “virtue” independent 
of rights. To begin, Hamilton observed on a number of occasions that in addition to concern 
for our rights, there are "certain social principles in our nature"--the "human affections" -- 
which attach us to other human beings.“ These sentiments are naturally directed towards 
those who are closest to us, beginning with family and friends. The security of civil society 
allows these social affections to achieve their maturity and full strength. Hamilton's many 
appeals to sacrifice for the general good and for posterity are an indication that he believed 
that these affections play a powerful role in society. It was probably considerations such as 
these that led Hamilton to criticize the liberalization of the French divorce laws on the 
grounds that it threatened "the dissolution of those ties, which are the chief links of domestic 
and ultimately of social attachment."*° It is on the basis of these remarks that one must begin 
to understand Hamilton's understanding of the virtues of beneficence, generosity, and so on. 
As Hume explained, such concerns are everywhere evident and cannot be explained 
adequately simply in terms of the prudential care of one's own interest. Hamilton's 
discussions of benevolence and generosity assume that such virtues yield a particular pleasure 
to those who practice them. A central element of that pleasure was the realization that such 
actions meet with the approval of one's fellow citizens. This kind of approval both qualifies 
one to be a member of society and distinguishes one from the crowd in such a way as to 
make one a respected member of society. One cannot say with certainty whether this is the 
only reward for virtue, or that some kind of reward is the only motivation for virtue, but it is 
certainly a very important motive for the great majority of human beings. 

The passion for distinction took hold of Hamilton early in his life. The first letter in 
the Syrett edition of his papers is to his boyhood friend Edward Stephens. Hamilton laments 
his "grov'ling condition” as a clerk. He speaks of the prevalence of his ambition to “exalt his 
station." As he is "no philosopher," he must distinguish himself in the active life. In his 
early years, Hamilton seems to have associated philosophy with retirement and a certain 
softness. Later, in the wake of the French Revolution and his struggle with Jefferson, he 
began increasingly to associate philosophy with speculative politics; something towards which 
he was even more disinclined than retirement. In his account of Hamilton, Adair has 
Hamilton "fantasizing" about glory. While Hamilton speaks of “building castles in the air," 
he sees himself as a "projector" emulating others whose constant application has rewarded 
them with success. Thus, he was not so much fantasizing as “prepar[ing] the way for 
futurity." It is also important to mention that, while Hamilton desired to “exalt his station," 


he was not prepared to do so at the expense of his "character."” What he truly dreamed 
about was an opportunity in which these preparations would be useful. Fortune, so far,had 
not been kind to him. Later in life, fortune would place Hamilton in a more advantageous 
position to seek distinction. Forrest McDonald has argued persuasively that throughout his 
life Hamilton fled all forms of dependency.” It should be noted, however, that Hamilton's 
love of fame made him dependent on fortune and that this was, perhaps, the only form of 
dependency he could not shed. 

As soon as he was able, Hamilton set about gaining those distinguishing things which 
his undistinguished birth had denied him. The first prerequisite for the exalting of his station 
was to acquire the qualities of a gentleman. Any reader of Hamilton's account of the 
"singularly interesting character and fortunes" of Major Andre will find a keen, almost 
classical, appreciation of the perfect gentleman. Andre was a young English officer 
executed--ignominiously hanged, in fact--as a spy for his part in Benedict Arnold's treason.” 
Hamilton wrote to John Laurens that Andre possessed an "excellent understanding," "candor 
and firmness," “peculiar elegance of mind and manners," "a taste for the fine arts," a 
handsome elocution, courage, and "military rank and reputation."*° Soon after Andre's 
execution, Hamilton confessed to his wife-to-be, Elizabeth Schuyler, that he was inferior to 
Andre. He wished for “leisure” so that he might "possess every acquirement that can 
embellish human nature."*! Hamilton, despite his birth, achieved great success in this 
endeavor. Consider the following comments on Hamilton's character by a representative of 
the old regime in France. 

I met again in New York M. Hamilton, one of the most interesting men in America. 

He united with dignity and feeling, and much force and decision, delightful manners, 

great sweetness, and was infinitely agreeable.” 

These are the kinds of qualities that make one esteemed in a civilized society. They are also 
the kinds of qualities that allow one to succeed in a civilized society. In The Federalist 
Hamilton remarked that mechanics and artisans are likely to lack the “acquired endowments" 
that make a man influential in a public assembly.** There were times when Hamilton spoke 
as though the life of a gentleman lawyer or farmer is a life complete in itself. Several times 
during his life he spoke of retiring to private life and foreswearing politics. Yet, he was 
never able to take this step. The distinction or approval that flowed from a good and even 
refined character was not enough. Hamilton was always holding something in reserve; 
always preparing for futurity. 

Hamilton closed his youthful letter to Stephens by wishing there was a war. The 
desire for military distinction was a constant throughout his life. It would be incorrect, 
however, to say that this was his overriding passion. In a memorial for Hamilton, Fisher 
Ames remarked that military glory was the only “ordinary distinction" Hamilton desired.™ 
There was something about the military life that was suited to his character. Ames recalls 
that Hamilton's youth was spent at war and arms and, furthermore, that it was during the 
Revolutionary War that Hamilton formed his closest friendships. While temperamentally 
suited to military life, it was in politics that Hamilton recognized that the greatest fame was to 
be won. As Adair and, more recently, Forrest McDonald have emphasized, Hamilton, 
accepted the scale of honors set down by Machiavelli, Bacon, Pope and Hume among others. 
Francis Bacon, in his Essays, which Hamilton seems to have read at an early age, gave 
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conditores imperiorum or founders of states and commonwealths the highest degree of 
"sovereign honor." Bacon offers Caesar as his central example. Next, came legislatore or 
pepetui principes who govern by their laws after they are gone. He gives Justinian as his 
central example. Only in third place come military honors to those who defend or extend the 
state.** This scale of honors is reflected in Hamilton's own ranking of honors. Consider 
Hamilton's statement in his second "Publius" letter attacking profiteering by Samuel Chase 
during the Revolutionary War. 
The station of a member of [Congress] is the most illustrious and important of any I 
am able to conceive. He is to be regarded not only as a Jegislator but also as the 
founder of a great empire. A man of virtue and ability, dignified with so precious a 
trust, would rejoice that fortune had given him birth at a time, and placed him in 
circumstances so favorable for promoting human happiness. He would esteem it not 
more a duty, than the privilege and ornament of his office; from this commanding 
eminence, he would look down with contempt on every mean or interested pursuit.» 
Fortune presented Hamilton such an opportunity when he was appointed a delegate to the 
Continental Congress. We should not be surprised, then, when we hear Hamilton urging his 
friend Laurens to enter politics with him. 
Peace made, My Dear friend, a new scene opens. The object then will be to make 
independence a blessing. To do this we must secure our union on solid foundations; 
an herculean task and to effect which mountains of prejudice must be levelled. 

It requires all the virtues and all the abilities of our country. Quit your sword 
my friend, put on the toga, come to Congress. We know each others sentiments, our 
views are the same: we have fought side by side to make America free, let us hand in 
hand struggle to make her happy.” 

These words are more than a faint echo of Cicero's words in De Officii--another book which 
Hamilton almost certainly read as a youth--to the effect that accomplishments in peace time 
are of a higher order than accomplishments in war.** Who is most suited to participate in 
politics? Asa general rule, Hamilton believed it was me who pen integrity, 
talent, and independence; in other words, the gentleman.” 

As I have noted, the discussion of Andre has a somewhat classical and, certainly, 
ancien regime tone. Just as evident, however, is the frame of reference common to the 
Scottish enlightenment thinkers. Hamilton, for example, makes frequent use of terms such as 
"esteem," "merit," “spectators,” and “amiable” in such a way that they could be taken from a 
discourse on morals by Hume or Smith. Just as they did, Hamilton attempted to make a 
sharp distinction between popular applause and the kind of esteem truly worth having. 
Simply to be "popular" was merely to be appreciated by the vulgar.“ Hamilton craved a 
different kind of applause. During the Whiskey Rebellion, and though subject to widespread 
vilification, he remarked to Washington that 

it is long since I have learnt to hold popular opinion of no value. I hope to derive 
from the esteem of the discerning and the internal consciousness of zealous endeavours 
for the public good the reward of those endeavours. “! 
As an example of what Hamilton meant by the “esteem of the discerning,” I might quote at 
length from an uncharacteristically enthusiastic letter of Hamilton's to Washington thanking 
him for his confidence and esteem. 


As often as I may recall the vexations I have endured, your approbation will be great 

and precious consolation. 

Whatsoever shall be my destination hereafter, I entreat you to be persuaded (not the 

less for having been sparing in professions) that I shall never cease to render a just 

tribute to those eminent and excellent qualities which have already been productive of 
so many blessings to your country--that you will always have my fervent wishes for 

your public and personal felicity, and that it will be my pride to cultivate a 

continuance of that esteem regard and friendship, of which you do me the honor to 

assure me.” 
The pleasure that comes from the "esteem of the discerning" is a compensation for the pain 
that public life almost always involves. These rewards might prompt a talented individual to 
make material sacrifices and even to endure a life of "drudgery" accompanied by public 
vilification.*? Hamilton allows that individuals might act from purely patriotic motives when 
engaging in public service, but it is a constant theme throughout his writings that the rewards 
of reputation and status are primary motives for public service.“ Increasingly, he came to 
the view that the rewards of public service in the United States were insufficient to justify the 
sacrifice required by public service.** At times, he seemed overcome with a kind of 
melancholy at the fate of both himself and his country. Still, Hamilton never completely 
withdrew from politics. 

There is little reason to doubt that Hamilton meant what he said in The Federalist: the 
love of fame is "the ruling passion of the noblest minds."“ This is, however, a very complex 
statement. The context concerns the motives for public service. Hamilton observes that the 
love of fame might prompt a man "to plan and undertake extensive and arduous enterprises 
for the public benefit," but that he might be deterred if he knew he had to leave office before 
completing his undertaking. In that case, he would have to commit his work and his 
reputation to hands which might be unequal or unfriendly to the task. On this view of things, 
fame appears to be a very strong and, perhaps, the strongest incentive for public service. To 
understand further the distinctiveness of Hamilton's claim, one must consider it in light of the 
relationship of fame to virtue, on the one hand, and ambition, on the other. As I have 
noted, Plutarch's heroes were a kind of model for Hamilton. The influence of Plutarch's 
heroes on Hamilton does not, however, mean that Hamilton was or aspired to be the perfect 
statesman of the classical philosophers. This becomes clear when one considers what 
Plutarch himself says about his heroes. By reading and writing about them, Plutarch says he 
was able to habituate himself to a life of virtue. Thus virtue, not fame, was the end of 
Plutarch's endeavor.*” It seems likely that Hamilton, to some extent, used Plutarch's heroes 
in a similar way. For Hamilton, however, these models were, in addition, models of the 
kind of immortal fame one might gain by great deeds and a virtuous life. It might be true 
that the love of fame is the ruling passion of the noblest minds, but this is not to say that a 
life motivated by the love of fame is the same as a life of virtue. The love of fame is not 
incompatible with virtue--it might even prompt one to be virtuous--but it is not the same as 
virtue.* 

Is the love of fame a dangerous passion? For Hamilton, the love of fame, while 
related to ambition is not simply identical with it. Ambition is morally neutral, whereas the 
love of fame is a particular kind of ambition. It is what Washington had in mind when he 


spoke of Hamilton's "laudable ambition." For a succinct formulation of what appears to 
have been Hamilton's view, we might look to Hamilton's favorite poet, at least as a young 
man, Alexander Pope. In his "An Essay on Man," which bears a striking resemblance to 
Hamilton's view of human affairs, Pope wrote that 

Two Principles in human nature reign 

Self-love to urge, and Reason, to restrain. *° 
According to Pope, the passions (which are “modes of self-love") direct us to our good if 
they are governed by reason. In themselves, they are neither good nor bad. 

The same ambition can destroy or save 

And makes a patriot as it makes a knave.™ 

Roughly speaking, this seems also to have been Hamilton's view. Hamilton gives no 
indication that the passions can be extinguished, only that they may be governed or regulated. 
The passions, whether the love of gain or the love of fame, must be governed by reasonable 
principles in order to be good. Hamilton's famous discussion of the characters of Aaron Burr 
and Thomas Jefferson provide a clear illustration of his position. Hamilton observed that 
Jefferson and Burr were both men of extreme, even violent, ambition. He regarded 
Jefferson, though, as the clear superior because his ambition was governed by principles, 
whereas Burr was totally without principle. Of the danger of Burr's character, Hamilton 
wrote: 

That this will be his future conduct must be inferred from his past plan, & from the 
admitted quality of irregular ambition. Let it be remembered that Mr Burr has never 
appeared solicitous for fame, & that great ambition unchecked by principle, or the 
love of glory, is an unruly tyrant which can never keep long in a course which good 
men will approve. ... Ambition without principle never was long under the guidance 
of good sense.*! 
Hamilton's description of Aaron Burr is strikingly similar to Pope's description of a man in 
whom reason does not govern. 
Or meteor like to flame lawless thro' the void, 
Destroying others, by himself destroyed.” 

There is nothing threatening about saying that fame is the ruling passion of the noblest minds 
once one realizes that passion must be governed by principle and that the love of fame is 
distinct from “irregular ambition." In The Federalist, Number 72, Hamilton implies that 
“irregular ambition" might be made more regular by the influence of a well-constructed 
constitution which, for example, allows Presidents to be reeligible for election. A sound 
constitution is, however, a less effective check on conduct that the love of fame itself. 

Hamilton seems to have regarded his desire for fame as a fixed principle of his nature, 
his "ruling passion." The notion of a ruling passion was common in the Eighteenth century. 
Pope argued that when considering a man's character one must look beyond his words and 
deeds and discover the "ruling" or "master" passion that reconciles the many and sometimes 
seemingly contradictory actions of a particular man. The ruling passion is the key that 
unlocks the soul. Hume spoke of the desire for literary fame as his own ruling passion. 
Leaving aside the question of whether Hamilton's understanding of human nature is adequate, 
it goes far to explain his dedication to public life even when it might have seemed futile to 
others. It also explains the melancholy which from time to time seems to have overcome 
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Hamilton. For all the moderation of men like Pope, Hume, and Smith, the idea of a ruling 
passion is a particularly immoderate one. It suggests that certain elements of one's behavior 
are beyond the control of one's reason. At best, it implies, that these overwhelming passions 
can be regulated. This lack of moderation is made clear if Hamilton's understanding of fame 
is compared to Aristotle's. Consider Aristotle's remarks on honor. 

A high minded man is . . . . concerned with honor and dishonor. From great honors 

and those that good men confer upon him he will derive a moderate amount of 

pleasure, convinced that he is only getting what is properly his or even less. For no 
honor can be worthy of perfect virtue. . . . For even toward honor, his attitude is 
that it is not of the greatest moment. * 
Aristotle's noble and good man is supremely independent of other human beings and of 
fortune. A life governed by the love of fame is, by contrast, one of extreme dependency. 

Notwithstanding his esteem for the gentleman, Hamilton shows an awareness of the 
limits of the gentleman's powers. This is evident when he comes to discuss Andre's capture 
and execution as a spy. If examined in light of "the sober rules of philosophy and moral 
rectitude," Andre could not but be condemned. Speaking, though, as a "man of the world" 
he would acquit Andre. A man of “nice honor" would have scrupled "but the temptation was 
great." "The maxims and practices of war," he continues, “are a satire on human nature."™ 
We might infer a more general principle from these remarks. The dictates of humanity are 
passions or sentiments which at times must be made to yield to the voice of enlightened 
reason. This inference is confirmed by a consideration of Hamilton's advice to Washington 
on the Nootka Sound crisis. The crisis raised the question of the extent of America's debt to 
France and Spain for their support during the Revolutionary War. Gratitude, Hamilton 
argued, would be the “natural impulse of every good heart . . . ‘till reason has taught it, that 
refinements of this kind are to be indulged with caution in the affairs of Nations." "It is 
necessary," he continued, "to reflect, however painful the reflection, that gratitude is a duty 
or sentiment which between nations can rarely have any solid foundation." Hamilton does 
not deny that there is a "noble and refined sentiment” of gratitude, but he makes clear that the 
proper place for this sentiment is within civil society where it might be "indulged" with 
safety.*> As he noted in his first pamphlet, the limits on the humane sentiments are set by 
the principles of the natural law: 

humanity does not require us to sacrifice our own security and welfare to the 

convenience or advantage of others. Self-preservation, to repeat, is the first principle 

of our nature. When our lives and properties are at stake, it would be foolish and 
unnatural to refrain from such measures as might preserve them, because they would 
be detrimental to others.* 
Hamilton believed there was a particular need to remind a commercial and liberal people of 
these harsh necessities and it is clear that he often saw himself as performing that service for 
society. 

This observation, however, raises a large and important question. The fear of death 
was not something that seems to have been part of Hamilton's character. His only fear seems 
to have been the fear that he might lose his good reputation. This he went to great, 
sometimes extreme, lengths to protect such as his publication of the so-called "Reynolds 
Pamphlet." The purpose of the pamphlet, which necessitated the revealing of his affair with 
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Maria Reynolds, was to defend his reputation as an honest administrator of the public 
finances. Thus, he risked his ease and reputation as a private man in order to save his 
reputation as a public man. Above all, it must be remembered that Hamilton died in a duel 
that he thought necessary, in spite of his moral objections to duelling, because if he was to be 
"in future useful" in “public affairs" he had to live up to the demands of “what men of the 
world denominate honor."*’ It is a difficult and intriguing question why Hamilton believed 
that, in the case of states, the concern for liberty eventually gives way to a concern for 
safety, but that some individuals feel that reputation and liberty are worth dying for. During 
the Revolution, Hamilton spoke of a "certain enthusiasm in liberty, that makes human nature 
rise above itself, in acts of bravery and heroism."** He believed such enthusiasms are, 
however, passing passions and intimately connected with the revolutionary spirit of the times. 
In normal times, enthusiasm gives way to a more sober calculation of interest or to the 
gratification of more immediate passions. Yet, this does not seem to explain Hamilton's 
conduct. As I have noted, even prior to the war, Hamilton was willing to risk his life, but 
not his character, so as to “exalt his station." His willingness to risk his life, like his love of 
fame, was not the product of the revolutionary spirit of the times. 

The distinction Hamilton drew between the few and the many provides some clues. 
There is, as it seems, not simply one distinction. Rather there are several, perhaps 
overlapping, distinctions. There is, as I have noted, an opposition between the few 
enlightened and farseeing and the many who are shortsighted. There are also the few rich 
and the many poor. There is a further opposition between those who are moved by pure and 
patriotic motives and the many who are motivated by desires like avarice and ambition. 
Among those who are ambitious, there are the many who are motivated by the love of power 
and the few who are motivated by the love of fame--the ruling passion of the noblest minds. 
We might surmise that in a few, rather than in the mass, this more elevated passion is likeiy 
to move one beyond simple calculations of immediate interest or pain. It, like the enthusiasm 
in liberty, transports an individual above human nature. It is of interest that Hamilton, some 
12 years before the duel, spoke of his opposition to Burr as a "religious duty."** Perhaps it 
was the gravity of Hamilton's fears about Burr's ambitions that led him to characterize the 
duty to oppose him as religious. To vanquish such a threat would be a great and splendid 
service to the republic. It may or may not be the kind of action that earns one eternal life in 
another world, but it was surely the kind of deed that earns one immortal fame in this world. 


III. Politics and Economics 


Did Hamilton really believe that the kind of life he thought most eligible was 
compatible with the form of society and government that were coming into being in the 
United States? Furthermore, did he think that the high toned statesman he admired would be 
able to play a role in that government? These kinds of questions are often raised about the 
conflict between liberal and republican ideology at the time of the Founding. In Hamilton's 
case, the question is not so much whether civic spirit could survive the onslaught of 
individualism, but rather whether what are really aristocratic habits and tastes are compatible 
with a liberal, democratic, and commercial society. The question is all the more interesting 
because Hamilton was the principal advocate of that liberal and commercial order. 
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I believe Hamilton thought his political and economic programs were coherent. In 
this, he was probably mistaken. We get a glimpse of Hamilton's view in The Federalist, 
Number Nine. There, Hamilton responds to the advocates of despotism who have used the 
failure of republican government to provide arguments against the very idea of civil liberty. 
Hamilton admits that the portraits of republican government drawn by these opponents of civil 
liberty are not inaccurate. These republics, it was true, had suffered from a continual 
vibration between anarchy and tyranny. The “transient and fleeting brilliancy" they 
sometimes exhibited only served as a reminder that the "bright talents and exalted 
endowments" of those societies had been perverted and tarnished by the vices of those 
unstable republican governments. Hamilton recalls to the attention of the advocates of 
despotism, however, that there have been in "a few glorious instances" "stupendous fabrics 
reared on liberty" that have flourished for ages. Furthermore, the progress in the science of 
politics had undergone great improvement and a more perfect structure of government held 
out the prospect of making liberty and republican government compatible. Hamilton makes a 
further claim or, more precisely, he expresses the hope that America will be the "broad and 
solid foundation" of "edifices, not less magnificent," than those stupendous fabrics raised on 
liberty and which will be equally permanent "monuments" to the errors of the advocates of 
despotism.” Thus, if the republican form were perfected, it might provide a firm foundation 
for liberty and, furthermore, it might provide a natural and, therefore, beneficial direction for 
the talents and endowments of Americans. In this way, America, if successful in its 
republican experiment, might come to rival other free and great societies not just in liberty 
but also, perhaps, in “brilliancy.” 

Just how serious a rival, might be inferred from Hamilton's remarks on the so-called 
“luxury debate." This inference is necessarily tentative. For the most part, Hamilton was 
not forced to confront the tensions within his own program. Rather, he was forced to 
respond to criticisms of the Jeffersonian opposition. The "luxury debate" concerned the 
possible harmful effects of commerce on society and, in particular, the implications of 
commerce for a republican citizenry. The Jeffersonian Republicans believed Hamilton's 
program to be a source of moral and political corruption. Hamilton had to show that the 
sophisticated economy he sought to create was not only necessary for national power and 
prosperity, but also that it was not politically or morally subversive. Hamilton agreed, for 
the most part, with David Hume's evaluation of the debate. Hume took up the luxury 
question directly in an essay entitled "Of Refinement in the Arts" which has so many 
resonances in Hamilton that it deserves special mention. Hume set out to prove, first, that 
ages of luxury were “both the happiest and most virtuous” and, second, that, although luxury 
might be carried too far, it was not the most pernicious vice that could beset society. 

Hume argued that luxury is the great incentive to activity of all kinds, and it was 
in"action," "the quick march of the spirits," that he located the chief sources of human 
satisfaction as well as the chief source of the progress of society. In "the more luxurious 
ages" “industry, knowledge, and humanity are linked together by an indissoluble chain." 
Where industry and the arts flourish, "men are kept in perpetual occupation." 

The mind acquires new vigour; enlarges its powers and faculties; and by an assiduity 

of honest industry, both satisfies its natural appetites, and prevents the growth of 

unnatural ones, which commonly spring up, when nourished by ease and idleness. 
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This improvement is not limited to commerce. "The spirit of the age affects all the arts: and 
the minds of men, being once roused from their lethargy, and put into a Sermentation, turn 
themselves on all sides, and carry improvements into every art and science." "Profound 
ignorance” and "superstition" are banished and men enjoy "the privilege of rational creatures, 
to think as well as to act, to cultivate the pleasures of the mind as well as those of the body.” 
Progress brings city life into a flourishing state, along with all the arts of society and 
politeness. Knowledge of government proceeds at a pace with improvement in the other arts, 
and enlightened government, Hume contends, is moderate and humane. Finally, progress is 
critical to the accumulation of the wealth and power necessary for any state. Hume concludes 
that the "same age, which produces great philosophers and politicians, renowned generals and 
poets, usually abounds with skilful weavers, and ship carpenters." He admits that at times 
luxury might become pernicious, but insists that the dangers had been exaggerated. Nor is 
progress harmful to liberty. He rejects the common opinion of his day which attributed the 
downfall of Rome to corruption. The real causes, he argues, were "ill-modelled governments" 
and "the unlimited extent of conquests." The progress of the arts had been favorable to 
English liberty because it had strengthened the middles class “who are the firmest basis of 
public liberty.” Hume thought it impossible for a legislator to remove every vice and replace 
it with a virtue. When faced with a choice, he would be wise to choose luxury over 
indolence, because luxury is accompanied by many goods and indolence by none. As he 
remarked elsewhere: "No advantages in this world are pure and unmixed."* 

Although he was, perhaps, not quite as optimistic as Hume, Hamilton seems to have 
agreed with Hume that the benefits of "luxury" far outweighed the risk of “corruption."® In 
his "Valedictory Report” on public credit, Hamilton briefly mentioned the objections which 
some "speculative men urge against national and individual opulence" and remarked that 
"perhaps upon careful analysis of facts they would have much less support in them than is 
imagined, in as much as they attribute to those systems effects which are ascribed more truly 
to the passions of men and perhaps to the genius of particular governments."® His clearest 
statement on the problem of luxury occurs in the "Defense of the Funding System." The 
"true politician," he remarked, will not attempt "to travel out of human nature and introduce 
projects for which man is not fitted."™ If it is fair to infer that Hamilton agreed with the 
other aspects of Hume's argument, then it is also fair to conclude that Hamilton believed that 
liberty and commercial progress would give rise to a sophisticated society where taste and 
talent were cultivated and respected. If correct, this suggests a substantial degree of 
coherence between Hamilton's economic and social programs. Hamilton sought to utilize to 
the fullest extent possible those institutions established by the Constitution that lent wisdom, 
energy, and stability to the administration of government. The perfection of the republican 
form required the addition of institutions that corrected for the inconstancy of human nature. 
The Senate, the Presidency, and the Judiciary were all institutions that are not simply 
popular. Hamilton thought that the honors attached to these offices would attract, and the 
modes of election or appointment select, men who were moved by a “love of power"or, in 
the best cases, by the “love of fame." Two things were necessary for the success of 
Hamilton's program: first, society must produce appropriate kinds of men to fill the high 
offices of state, and, second, those sort of men must be respected in society. Without this 
second condition, there would be little chance that fit characters would be placed in office. 
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Montesquieu observed that in monarchies censors are unnecessary because "the nature of 
honor is to have the whole world as its censor." Hamilton was engaged in a project to 
create a world in which politics and economics were complimentary. The creation of a 
sophisticated economy, by liberating the talents and energies of the people, would have a 
societal or, perhaps, cultural impact which, while not the product of direct government 
action, would help to create a sophisticated society. In this way, America might come in 
time to rival in brilliancy other great free societies. Its brilliance might take a somewhat 
different form because of the liberal and commercial spirit of modern times, but nevertheless 
it would be comparable. Such a nation, with its bustling city life, would have been a far cry 
from the homogeneous agrarian republic Jefferson sometimes said he wanted. In this light, 
Hamilton's dispute with Jefferson may be seen as a dispute over the way of life appropriate to 
a modern republican society. 


IV. Conclusion: The Problem of Democratic Statesmanship 


In 1800 the Federalists were swept from power in what Jefferson thought of as a 
second American revolution. The eventual result was a thorough democratization of almost 
all aspects of American politics.“ This change was, perhaps, inevitable. It is possible that 
more astute political tactics on the part of the Federalists (Hamilton included) might have held 
the democratic impulse at bay for a time. But at best this would have been, as Tocqueville 
observes, a temporary success. Tocqueville saw the Federalist period as an important period 
and one beneficial for the nation's politics, but as artificial in important respects. Their rule 
was made possible by a temporary set of circumstances. The defects of the Articles of 
Confederation had made the people afraid of falling into anarchy and therefore more 
amenable to strong government. Furthermore, as the Federalist party contained “almost all" 
the great men thrown up by the revolution, it had great moral authority as well as very 
talented leadership.” These resources were, however, no match for the passage of time and 
the surging democratic spirit. 

Tocqueville's argument seems, of course, to rely on his assertion that the democratic 
movement is providentially ordained and, therefore, cannot be resisted. One might, however, 
come to Tocqueville's conclusion by a less theological route. The demise of the Federalists, 
and especially of Hamiltonian Federalism, grew out of a profound contradiction between the 
egalitarianism of their first political principles and the highly qualified egalitarianism of the 
form of government and society they tried to establish. There was, one might say, a tension 
between Hamilton's understanding of the dictates of nature and his understanding of society. 
Sooner or later, this tension would have emerged. Hamilton failed to see at the outset the 
full implications of the fundamentally different character of modern liberty based on the 
theory of natural rights. He was, then, in error when he suggested that liberty in America 
could be a "foundation" upon which to erect a society--an edifice--that could compete with the 
“brilliancy" of earlier societies. Hamilton's error is, perhaps, a warning to all who seek to 
use liberal democracy as a foundation for some more elevated or more noble edifice. Sooner 
or later, the tensions between the foundations and the edifice will emerge, probably to the 
detriment of both. 

On this basis it might seem a simple matter to conclude that Hamilton's idea of 
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Statesmanship is simply no longer appropriate for a democratic republic. The era of 
Washington, one might also conclude, however important for the foundation of the republic, 
would never be repeated. In the future, the fame won through public service would be won 
by those who, like Jefferson, adopted Franklin's amiably democratic political style.* There 
is, I believe, more than a little truth in this conclusion, but it must be qualified in light of two 
sets of considerations. The first is best described by Tocqueville when he speaks of the 
character of democratic politics in Jacksonian America. 

Among the immense thrusting crowd of American political aspirants I saw very few 

men who showed that virile candor and manly independence of thought which often 

marked the Americans of an earlier generation and which, wherever found, is the 
most salient feature in men of great character. 
Tocqueville attributed the absence of great men to the ever-increasing power of the majority 
which made it necessary for all political aspirants to flatter the people in the manner in which 
a courtier flatters a monarch. Furthermore, he noted also that while ambition was a 
pervasive feature of American society, it was, for the most part, ambition of a very low sort. 
This observation led Tocqueville to make a remarkable suggestion. 
. . . far from thinking that we should council humility to our contemporaries, I wish 
men would try to give them a higher idea of themselves and of humanity; humility is 
far from healthy for them; what they most lack, in my view, is pride. I would gladly 
surrender several of our petty virtues for that one vice. ® 
Thus, American democracy, Tocqueville suggests, lacks or will tend to lack precisely the 
qualities that so distinguished Hamilton's life--a manly candor and lofty ambition. Tocqueville 
is even willing to tolerate the encouragement of a vice in the hope that the virtues associated 
with high ambition might be revived. 

There is a second set of considerations, which arise from the nature of the 
Constitution itself, that lead one to question the conclusion that Hamiltonian statesmanship is 
no longer relevant. In the first place, the Constitution establishes a number of offices that 
are not simply democratic either in their character or purpose. Of these, the executive 
power is the most conspicuous. For the executive branch to operate successfully, the 
President cannot act as a simply popular representative. He must at times act against the will 
of the people's representatives and sometimes even against the will of the people. He must 
display a firmness and decisiveness that are uncharacteristic of popular representatives. 
Hamilton believed that the Constitutional provision for a strong executive was not a matter of 
choice. It was a necessity that grew out of the nature of political life. If Hamilton is correct 
on this issue, and the course of American history does seem to confirm the need for a strong 
Presidency, then statesmanship of the Hamiltonian sort will continue to be necessary. 

These two sets of considerations point to the need for some modification of Hamilton's 
idea of statesmanship. Perhaps first of all, a Hamiltonian statesman might learn from a 
Franklin or a Jefferson the pleasures of a private life. Without this alternative, he is 
completely dependent on fortune to present him with the opportunities that allow for the high 
toned statesmanship Hamilton favored. No doubt such opportunities will continue to arise, 
but the citizens of a liberal democracy will consider them exceptional. In ordinary times, 
they will find only a more democratic form of statesmanship acceptable. Beyond this, a 
modification of political tactics is required. Hamilton himself realized this after the 
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Federalist defeat in 1800. The rhetoric of Hamilton's arguments during this period is 
particularly suggestive of the form in which this modification might take. He acknowledged 
the need to adopt more popular measures as a way of competing with the Republicans. He 
urged, however, that the Federalists retain the Constitution as their standard and march 
“under its banners."” In his “Lucius Crassus" essays, Hamilton asked the American people 
to recall the fame they had won through their revolution and by the establishment of the 
Constitution. With respect to the latter, he remarked as follows. 
A people, who sacrificing their prejudices on the altars of experience, and spurning 
the artifices of insidious Demagogues, could, as a deliberate act of national reason, 
adopt and establish a Constitution for themselves which bid fair to immortalize their 
glory and their happiness, such a people, though misled for a period, will not be the 
final victims of a delusion, alike inauspicious to their reputation and their welfare. 
They will not forget the fame they have so justly merited, nor give the world occasion 
to ascribe to accident, what has hitherto been imputed to wisdom.”! 
Hamilton here makes a popular appeal to an unpopular passion--the love of fame--for the sake 
of securing the Constitution. This statement, with its strong echoes of the first essay of The 
Federalist, establishes a link between the fame of the American people and the more elevated 
love of fame that moved Alexander Hamilton. 
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THE ILLEGAL NARCOTICS TRADE (INT) AS A TNC: IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
TNC/GOVERNMENT INTERFACE. 


The Columbian cocaine cartels have diversified and expanded their operations from a 
national organization to a regional one to a transnational one. With this expansion, they have 
increasingly taken on the structure and strategy of a transnational corporation (TNC). By doing 
so, they have unalterably changed the balance of power between themselves and the 
governments of the countries in which they operate. In Gramscian parlance they have become 
a counter-hegemonic group challenging the current hegemonic power. 


Explanations for the explosive growth in drug trafficking and its effects upon the 
producing and consuming societies have, until recently, been limited and continue to evolve. ' 
The earliest studies at the beginning of this century focused on the criminal nature of the 
activity. By the 1960s this had changed and the focus was on abuse as a public health issue. 
Presently studies on illegal narcotics trafficking have a strong policy focus, concern for the 
stability of political institutions being at the heart of these studies.” 


Few studies have attempted to deal with the illegal narcotics trade as a multinational 
corporation (MNC) or, preferably, a transnational corporation (TNC). Part of the reason for 
this is that early models of MNCs assumed a coherence and logic not readily apparent in 
enterprises such as the INT. Moreover there was not space within these models to deal with 
an illegal activity. Another important difficulty in conceptualizing the INT as an MNC is the 
very amorphousness of the INT concept which defies the precision required in analysis. To 
speak of the INT is to speak of a drug production chain which begins in the producer countries 
where the coca leaf is grown (principally Bolivia and Peru) and ends in the consumer 
countries, principally the U.S. and Europe. (See Appendix A for examples of the drug 
production chain) 


Galloway and Velez de Berliner suggests that intellectual blinders inherent in regime 
analysis prohibits an expanded view wherein one recognizes that the INT is a hemispheric 
industry, but not a *competitive* industry. They argue that it is, in fact, an oligopolistic 
industry in which "money capital in this market is world capital based on the U.S. dollar which 
is beyond the control of the U.S. government to regulate insofar as successful money 
laundering occurs."* While useful, the global industries approach used by Galloway and 
Velez de Berliner doesn’t allow the identification of specific structures wherein points of 
access may be identified. 


In actuality there are many MNCs along the drug production chain. The most clearly 
defined TNC to emerge is the Colombian cocaine cartels. Though these loosely coordinated 
groups located in Colombia are not cartels in an orthodox economic sense, they do exhibit 
certain characteristics consistent with cartel behavior in their attempts to set price and 
production levels. 


For the purposes of this paper, the concept of cocaine cartel will be defined in 
accordance with Peter Lupsha’s definition of organized crime as a process that possesses 
certain identifiable characteristics. They are as follows: 1) interaction by a group of 
individuals which is on-going over time; 2) interactive patterns that consist of role, status, and 
specialization; 3) the existence of corruption of public officials, their agents, and individuals 
in positions of trust; 4) participants who have a lifetime occupation orientation toward their 
activity; 5) participants who view criminal activity as an instrument, not an end; 6) the long 


term accumulation of capital, influence, power, and untaxed wealth is the goal orientation of 
this group; 7)long term planning and multiple levels of execution and organization comprise 
the patterns of complex criminal activity; 8) interjurisdictional, often international patterns of 
operation are the norm; 9) the existence of fronts, buffers, and "legitimate" associates; 10) 
on-going activity that attempts to insulate key members from the risks of identification, 
involvement, arrest, and prosecution, 11) attempts to maximize profits through cartelization 
or monopolization of markets, enterprises, and crime matrices. The use of this definition and 
its accompanying attributes facilitates the analysis of the development of the Colombian 
cocaine cartels as TNCs.* 


The early failure to recognize the rapidly widening scope of the Colombian cartels 
resulted in anti-narcotics policies that focused on seizures of drugs without a clear 
understanding of why this strategy was not working. Seizures became larger and more 
frequent, but did not stop the flow of drugs into the United States. According to the 
International Financial Action (GAFI) organized crime moves approximately $100 billion dollars 
within the U.S. territory with $85 billion of which has ties to drug trafficking and is banked 
in the United States.° Examining the INT and particularly the Colombian cocaine cartels as 
transnational corporations (TNCs) allows us to identify which characteristics of a TNC they 
exhibit. 


By examining the INT and Colombian cocaine cartels as businesses (or more correctly, 
firms), it becomes clear that they exhibit the characteristics of a transnational corporation 
(TNC). An examination of their history and structure suggests that they parallel that of other 
TNCs. These insights help explain the persistence of such organizations in the face of efforts 
by a wide range of law enforcement agencies to dismantle them. It also provides insights into 


INT/government relationships, based upon previous analyses, of the balance of power 
between MNCs and host governments. 


The known structure and strategy of the cartels are examined within the literature 
of two different yet complementary fields, international management and international political 
economy. The international management strategy literature on the structuring of 
transnational corporations demonstrates that the cartels have, in fact, adopted the same 
structure which is normally associated with a network organization with many of the 
characteristics of quasi-vertically integrated TNC. Arguments from transaction cost economics 
are used to demonstrate that such a structure is a natural outgrowth of the need to limit the 
risk adjusted cost of "market" transactions at the various points in the production of 
distribution chains as well as an attempt to achieve economies of scale. 


THE NATURE OF THE TRANSNATIONAL CORPORATION 

Precise definition of what constitutes a transnational corporation is complicated by a 
plethora of definitions among the many disciplines which examine this organizational type. 
Within the various streams of literature, it is sometimes referred to as the internationa! 
corporation (IC), the multinational corporation (MNC), the multinational enterprise (MNE), the 
transnational corporation (TNC), and the global enterprise. Each term has its basis in historical 
factors as well adherents within specific disciplines. 


Within the management literature, for example, the international corporation (iC) is 
generally defined as an organization which has operations in more than one country, but is 
philosophically and financially tied to a single country with only minor operations in the 
secondary countries. The multinational corporation (MNC) or multinational enterprise (MNE), 
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is generally thought of as an organization whose operations are dispersed widely with some 
ties to anidentifiable country. This term probably most closely approximates the transnational 
corporation of the political science literature. 


TNC is most often used in the business literature to define a future corporate form 
wherein such widely flung enterprises might be incorporated not by sovereign states, but by 
the United Nations itself. Global corporations are a relatively recent phenomena and represent 
those firms whose operations are so widely dispersed as to make them essentially stateless. 
Their operations are widely scattered and interdependent and the national character of the 
parent (if such even exists) is nearly impossible to discern outside of a set of articles of 
incorporation filed long ago. From a practical standpoint, only two major distinctions are 
currently relevant, MNC/MNE and global corporation. These concepts are generally used to 
categorize organizations with wide-spread operations, but with a discernable national identity 
and global organizations, those organizations with highly diffused operations and 
management. 


The methods used to identify the boundary between national corporations with foreign 
sales and multinational firms varies considerably among management scholars. One school of 
thought proposes that managerial style is the key characteristic®, another that ownership of 
productive assets and common strategy across borders dominates’, some by the percentage 
of the output produced outside the home country®, and others according to the structural and 
control characteristics of firms®. Regardless of the exact dimensions measured, the common 
theme is that an MNC is a firm which carries out transactions in or between multiple sovereign 
entities, operating under a decision-making system which permits control of resources and 
capabilities of component parts and where transactions are influenced by forces external to 


the home country of the firm'®. Most importantly, the multinational firm is one which has 
developed the competencies to deal with multiple political environments and multiple 
obstructions to markets imposed by a variety of governments in the various governments in 
which it conducts business"’. 


Within the discipline of political science, such organizations are generally grouped 
within the umbrella of transnational organizations (TNCs). Given the audience for this paper, 
we will adopt the convention of referring to such organizations as transnational corporations 
(TNCs) in so far as we able. Bornschier and Chase-Dunn [1985:xii] provide a concise 
characterization of TNCs as: 


1. They are business firms producing commodities or services for profit. 

2. They are organizational entities with a single division of labor under the effective 
control of a centralized hierarchy. 

3. Organizational subunits are located and operating in different countries. 

4, These corporations are among the leading firms in the countries where they are 
active.’ 


Such a characterization, however, lacks the richness of explanation provided in the 
management and economics literature. A variety of authors ranging from Hymer'® to 
Dunning'* have attempted to explain the reasons for the existence of TNCs. It is now 
generally agreed in the international business fields that an established theory of 
multinational enterprise must be a synthesis of internalization theory, location theory, and 
competitive dynamics'®. Dunning’s revision of the ‘Eclectic Paradigm’ considers firms 
specific and location specific advantages to play a key role in decisions by multinationals to 
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operate in a specific geographic location along with the advantages of internalizing certain 
transactions rather than relying on markets'®. The critical aspects of such internalization are 
that firms will seek the lowest cost location for each activity and they will grow by 
internalizing market transactions up to the point where further internalization is more costly 
than the projected benefits'’. 


Colombian scholar Francisco Thoumi would agree that many of the factors identified 
in the international business literature could be applied to Colombia. He argues that 
Colombia’s unfortunate choice as a drug trafficking center is the result of, "a set of factors, 
many of which are present in other countries, but which as a package are unique to Colombia, 
[which] gave this country its cost advantage in cocaine production and distribution.” (Mimeo) 
The proximity of the major consumer market, the U.S., a large Colombian population living in 
the U.S., and a monopoly on the technology necessary for refining and transhipping are just 
some of the set of factors which has provided a comparative advantage in the INT for 
Colombia. 


CURRENT MODELS OF TNC DEVELOPMENT 

Hakanson’® provides an elaboration to the prevailing Stopford and Wells model’®. 
Within the Hakanson conceptualization, the organization is seen to follow a six stage 
expansion process: 


. Single plant/single product firm 

. Increased penetration of national (home) market 

. Overseas sales agents simultaneous with horizontal diversification in home country 
. Foreign operations simultaneous with horizontal diversification in home country 

. Foreign production/significant operations 

. Concentric and conglomerate diversification. 


To rephrase the model to demonstrate the patterns which we are studying: 

1. Small business concentrating on a single type of business (smuggling) 

2. Increase market share by acquiring or eliminating competition in the home 
market. 

3. Begin sending "products" to more distant countries, normally on a small scale. 
Diversify products carried/ begin to vertically integrate. 

4. Establish operations (including transportation and warehousing) in foreign countries 
plus add additional products (other items to be smuggled). 

5. Major investment in foreign facilities including production and storage. 

6. Diversification into both related and unrelated business including vertical integration, 
creation/acquisition of "support" organizations (such as banking and accounting) and 
unrelated diversification (essentially as a means of investing excess profits and 
reducing investment risk). 


In keeping with the "strategy drives structure" paradigm of strategic management”, the 
implications of the adoption of such a structure and underlying strategy are next examined, 
both in terms of the currently known activities of the cartels and their likely future directions. 
The development of the strategy and structure of the cartels parallels that of the TNC, 
evolving into the same network organizational strcuture which is the emerging pattern for 
globalized TNCs. This arrangement is the most efficient means of both reducing costs and 
obtaining maximum rents to the cartel from both "wholesale" and "Retail" drugs sales in its 
target markets. Further, the formation of TNCs facilitates the elimination of significant 
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competition, turning what was essentially a commodity market into an oligopolist one. 
Parallels are drawn with existing legal vertically and quasi-vertically integrated TNCs. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE TNC 

Considerable evidence suggests that the structural forms adopted by various TNC are in 
response to the specific needs of their particular environments as well as a reflection of their 
history and specific competencies. Stopford and Wells”', for example, noted that the 
progressive change in structure of TNCs, although somewhat similar, was based on the 
specific growth and development of each organization. 


There are within any organization, a finite number of ways to arrange the pieces which 
make up the organization. Just as there a limited number of ways in which a government may 
be structurally arranged, there are a finite number of ways in which firms may put together 
their component parts. Chandler”? first developed a framework to describe the progression 
from simple, single business structures to complex, multi-divisional structures in American 
businesses. This confirmed and expanded by others including Stopford, Scott, Channon, 
Thanheiser, Dyas, Pavan, and Rumelt?*. However, as Schollhammer points out, there are 
ultimately more similarities than difference among the population of TNCs”. 


Subsequent literature in the management discipline has further examined this issue 
and confirms the existence of a general progression of structural types which are often related 
to firm strategy. Concomitant with this structural progression is evidence that a congruency 
or coalignment of structure and strategy play a significant role in performance”. 


Bartlett and Ghoshal** point out that the success or failure of structural arrangements 
frequently depends on what they term “administrative heritage", a collection of forces which 
include the history of the firm’s development and the personalities of its leaders. These along 
with environmental forces shape a strategy which is suited for the needs of each specific firm. 
Such a form may emphasize centralized, decentralized or shared decision-making. In any 
event, the form which is adopted must ultimately be one which most closely matches the 
specific needs of the specific organization. Ultimately, however, they advocate that 
management mentality and strategic posture are of greater importance than structure to the 
TNC. 


The search for the ideal structure, however,continues, with considerable interest 
currently given to the concept of the network organization. Raymond Vernon, whose work 
on multinational/transnational organizations spans over 30 years, now includes the concept 
of networks as a part of his definition of such organization?’. 


TNCs AS NETWORK ORGANIZATIONS 

Growing evidence suggests that the emerging organizational structure among TNCs is that 
of the network organization’. This type of organization is characterized as much by a set 
of relationships as by a formal structure. Indeed, many of the component parts are outside of 
the legal TNC structure as suppliers and other firms with mutual interests. 


Bartlett and Ghoshal** view three characteristics as critical to the understanding of the 
structural and strategic needs of the modern corporation operating in international/ 
multinational environments. The first, "configuration of assets and capabilities” is a measure 
of the degree to which assets are centralized and related among the operating units. In the 
traditional conceptualization, these were seen as decentralized and nationally self-sufficient 
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as a means of insuring responsiveness to local conditions and forces. As firms sought to 
globalize their operations and achieve global standardization and economies of scale, assets 
became centrally managed with a resultant loss of flexibility for local operations. The emerging 
pattern, however, appears to be toward dispersed assets which are interdependent and 
specialized. 


A second dimension, that of the "role of overseas operations” has moved through a steady 
progression over time. Initially relegated to simply adapting the competencies of the parent 
corporation, the new role of operations located outside the home country has become one of 
contribution to integrated world-wide operations based upon the specialized knowledge of 
each operating unit. Thus, rather than simply carrying out the plans of the parent, the 
individual operation is expected to share its specialized competencies with all other 
components. 


The third dimension is one of "development and diffusion of knowledge”. Historically, 
knowledge was developed at the parent corporation and transferred to the operating units 
located in various countries. As decentralized patterns emerged, knowledge was developed 
at each operating unit and retained there or,in the case of firms seeking to seek global 
economies of scale, developed centrally and retained at the center. Such a pattern, however, 
lacks the ability to integrate the specific and often complementary competencies of each 
national unit. Thus, the emerging trend is toward jointly developed knowledge which is shared 
among the units. 


Taken as a whole, the pattern described by Bartlett and Ghoshal has come to be variously 
described as a heterarchy*, a definition based in the control mechanisms employed or as 
a network organization®', a definition based in the structural relationships of the 
components. While this is, in some respects, a departure from more traditional 
conceptualizations of organizational relationships with TNCs, it is also consistent with many 
including those based in resource allocation*?, administrative heritage**, and cognitive 
orientation**. Most importantly, such arrangements facilitate adaptaticn by operating units 
to the local environments in which they are embedded while retaining a common orientation 
with the other units of the TNC/network. Thus, rather than utilizing structure as an integrative 
mechanism, each operating unit is able to adopt structures congruent with their specific 
environments, a significant factor in achieving superior returns*°. 


Rather than relying on hierarchical power, network organizations allocate power,in part, by 
the degree of point centrality*®. That is to say, power within the network is partially 
dependent upon the number of linkages controlled by any one portion of the network. If the 
parent continues to control critical linkages, it will retain centrality. Such would be the case 
when coordination continues to be exercised primarily by the parent organization, or it is the 
decision-point for resource allocation (i.e., it controls investment decisions). 


What is important to remember, however, is that members of the network need not be 
"owned" by the parent, only that they are bound by contracts or by mutual purpose or 
advantage to the network. This is in contrast to the more traditional mechanisms such as 
vertical integration. Early in our exploration of similarities of between the INT and TNCs, we 
attempted to conceptualize the Colombian cocaine cartels as vertically integrated corporations, 
but found that many of the necessary components of the production and transportation 
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chain were not, in fact, owned by the cartels. By considering all parts of the system as parts 
of a network with a common purpose of maximizing the return on illegal narcotics, this factor 
becomes unimportant. 


In the case of the INT networks, component parts are allied in a common mission, the 
production and distribution of illegal drugs. The network has expanded to encompass all 
phases of the operation, from cocoa leaf gathering to "retail" sales. Because of their 
involvement in critical phases of the operation, the Colombian cocaine cartels have managed 
to maintain a high degree of centrality to the overall network and thus provide strategic 
direction. Specialized functions within the network, on the other hand, are performed by allied 
organizations which occupy comparatively weaker positions within the network and whose 
relationship with the coordinating center (the Colombian cocaine cartels) is often a function 
of their criticality to the overall operation. 


In his studies on American organized crime, Peter Lupsha has identified the use of 
network analysis as crucial to understanding the growing power of organized crime. Network 
analysis attempts to identify patterns of causation through an examination of a wide variety 
of social relationships and interactions.*” "Among..the various analytical issues of 
networking are group cohesion, social distance measures, clique patterns, proximity and 
proximity flows, network density and centrality, influence patterns, and affective and 
instrumental associational ties."*® He notes that trust is the most critical of variables in all 
interactions, whether that trust exist through blood-tie relations or patron-client relations 
which may or may not contain a coercive element. Lupsha’s approach incorporates in 
measurable ways the element of illegality that had been missing in more traditional models of 
TNCs and adds to the growing management literature on TNCs as network organizations. 


In the following section we detail the evolution of the Colombian cocaine cartels 
beginning in the 1960s when illegal narcotics trafficking consisted primarily of marijuana and 
comprised one of several products in the “smuggling” inventory of the contrabandistas. We 
then identify three phases of evolution of the Colombian cocaine cartels. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE INT 

Although there has always existed illegal narcotics trafficking in Latin America, it had 
remained essentially a regional phenomenon until the mid-1970s when a series of events 
would come together in a coyuntura or conjunction that altered the face of illegal narcotics 
trafficking in the Western hemisphere and transformed the INT into a transnational 
phenomenon. For some years, marijuana had been the drug of choice for the counter-culture 
movement that had dominated the middle-1960s to early 1970s in the United States.*® 
During 1970 heroin use and addiction in the United States was considered to have reached 
epidemic proportions. Poppies from which heroin is refined were also grown in Mexico but 
the quality of heroin produced in Southeast Asia was preferred to the Mexican Brown heroin. 
In 1973, Turkey, a primary producer of heroin and marijuana, entered into an agreement to 
shut down its poppy fields and destroy its marijuana crop. Subsequently, the bulk of the 
iliggal narcotics trade was transferred from Southeast Asia to Latin America. 


Colombia was especially well situated with smuggling routes because of its long 
history of emerald and coffee smuggling. Two other events during this time period would 
prove especially beneficial to Colombia becoming the nexus of illegal narcotics trafficking in 
the Americas.in 1973 General Augusto Pinochet overthrew the Allende regime in Chile. In 
Chile at this time were a group of Cuban exiles who had been thrown out of Cuba when Fidel 
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Castro took power in 1959. In Chile they had set up a regional trade in criminal cocaine using 
ports of entry through South Florida to service a small, but growing cocaine demand.*° The 
few Cuban-Chileans who were not jailed or deported by Pinochet’s police moved to Colombia, 
bringing with them their technological know-how. Only two years elapsed before the 
Colombians assumed complete control of the trade and exclude ail foreigners. 


By 1977, Mexico announced that the marijuana eradication campaign spraying the 
herbicide paraquat on marijuana plantations had completely eliminated the marijuana problem 
in Mexico.*' The eradication campaign coupled with the discovery of poisoned pot being 
sold only served to secure Colombia’s niche in the marijuana market. "By 1978, Colombian 
gold accounted for three quarters of the marijuana sold in the United States."** These 
events combined with the increased demand for illegal drugs in the United States to foster a 
burgeoning underground economy with revenues estimated, in 1990, to be approximately $8 
billion dollars**. 


PHASE ONE: SORTING IT OUT AND COMING TOGETHER, 1974-1980. 

Krauthausen and Sarmiento note that contraband smuggling has an ancient and 
venerable history rooted in the colonial epoch of Colombia.** Attempts by Spain to limit or 
proscribe the trading of colonial goods were circumvented regularly by Colombians in order 
to sell their wares to the French, English, and Dutch in the Caribbean. Over the years 
smuggling grew into a large underground economy in Colombia. Although the underground 
economy was dominated by traffic in emeralds and coffee, as early as 1958 a Medellin- 
Havana drug connection had been identified by the FBI in the United States.*© 


According to Arango and Child, the Cosa Nostra, which was well-established in Cuba 
at this time, arranged with Colombians in Medellin to process morphine, heroin, and cocaine 
for transport to Cuba.*® Caribe antioquefios whose contraband history dated back to colonial 
times embarked on an alliance with the United Fruit Company to exploit the booming banana 
trade using their shipping expertise. By the end of the 1960s, however, the transatlantic 
banana ships were carrying marijuana in specially hollowed-out hulls of the ships in addition 
to their "legal" cargo of bananas.*’? A_ well-established, full service route developed in 
Urabd, providing both legal and illegal services to merchants. Motels sprung up, financial 
exchange houses, liquor stores, lawyers, accountants all found a place in the boom-town 
atmosphere of Urabaé at the beginning of the 1270s.*® In 1974, however, the marijuana 
trade was displaced to the Guajira peninsula as stricter controls were placed on shipping 
ports. Concomitantly, the older contrabandistas, who originated in Medellin during the years 
of the Cuban connection, had identified the change in drug preference from marijuana to 
cocaine and decided to specialize in cocaine. The smuggling routes of the older antioquefos 
were well established structurally as well as socially. Knowledge was secure concerning 
which authorities’ cooperation was in place or could be easily secured to ensure the smooth 
operation of the smuggling routes as well as which politician’s influence could be counted on 
in favor of the nascent narcotraffickers. 


Between 1973 and 1976 there was little coordination, beyond the established 
smuggling routes, among the Colombian traffickers. This changed as the quintet who 
became the leaders of the Medellin and Cali coalitions, finished serving their apprenticeship 
and the vendettas and turf wars subsided. The capture in Cali on June 1975 of Benjamin 
Herrera Zuleta, a veteran drug trafficker known as the "Black Papa of Cocaine” created a 
power vacuum and a fight for control of the routes Herrera had opened to the United 
States.*® into this vacuum stepped a criminal gang known as the Band of Chemists, 
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controlled by brothers Gilberto José and Miguel Angel Rodriguez Orejuela and Jose Santacruz 
Londofio. The gang had been implicated in a number of high profile kidnappings for ransom®°, 
as well as counterfeiting money and prescriptions. The Orejuela brothers were considered 
leaders among the various gangs in their neighborhoods, allegiances they put to good use as 
they established laboratories and transport bases for cocaine in the southern part of Colombia 
which borders the Amazon and the coca producing countries of Bolivia and Peru. Although 
the brothers had begun transporting only small amounts of cocaine, they attracted the 
attention of Colombian authorities as early as 1975 when Gilberto was captured with 180 
kilos of coca paste in Peru aboard a plane owned by Tulio Enrique Ayerbe, member of a 
wealthy, traditional family from the Valle del Cauca. Meanwhile Gilberto’s childhood friend, 
Hernando Giraldo Soto had been charged with contacting existing smuggling routes into the 
United States. Soto’s success is reflected in records revealing that between March and 
October of 1978, the Chemists had transported $26 million dollars worth of cocaine into New 
York.®' Money-laundering for the Cali group during this time period was handled by Ishido 
Kawai, owner of a large jewelry store in Colombia and who had been involved some years 
with emerald contraband. Kawai aided Rodriguez Orejuela in the acquiring the Bar J Ranch 
in Alabama which would later serve as a key landing strip in the United States for planes 
transporting cocaine.®? Meanwhile members of the Cali cartel were investing heavily in 
Colombian industries, including a chain of drugstores and construction companies. 


Members of the Cali cartel have not been pursued as vigorously as members of the 
Medellin cartel. Colonel Jaime Ramirez Gomez, commander of the Anti-narcotics Unit of the 
National Police, noted that the Cali cartel has so thoroughly penetrated the social relations of 
the Valle del Cauca that they have become "virtually invincible".®* The list submitted by 
Ramirez Gomez of those linked to narcotics trade in the Cauca reads like a social register of 
fine old families in the area. While this explains the lack of diligent prosecution on the local 
level of the narcotraffickers, it also explains the lack of violence that has come to characterize 
the Medéllin cartels. The lack of local prosecution limited the amount of violence necessitated 
for the Cali cartel to accomplish its ends.** And, ultimately, it is narco-violence that has 
propelled the Colombian government’s anti-narcotics policy. 


MEDELLIN CARTELS 

Such coordination as existed between traffickers was limited to the old Antioquefio 
smugglers whose operational center was Medéllin and whose principal points of 
disembarkation were the ports of Urabad, Baranquilla, and Cartagena along the Atlantic Coast. 
The Antioquefo group was lead by three older contrabandistas; Alfredo G6mez Lépez, [known 
as E/ Padrino or Godfather], Jesus Emilio Escobar Hernandez and Fabio Restrepo Ochoa. This 
group of contrabandistas often coordinated their activities with the emerald smugglers of 
Boyaca whose center of operations normally was in Bogota. 


The destruction of the first Medéllin cartel began in January of 1976 with the capture 
of some principal contacts of the Cartel in New York®® and an ensuing war for control of the 
smuggling route in March of 1976. The old emerald contrabandista, narrowly evaded capture 
by the airport police in Bogotd, only to return home to Medellin and be disposed of at the 
hands of his nephew, Jorge Luis Ochoa.°® Jorge Luis assumed leadership of an organization 
that had been considerably weakened by the vendettas and turf wars of the past two years 
and a distribution system that could not accommodate the growing demand for cocaine. 


At this point, fellow Colombian Carlos Lehder Rivas had finished serving time in the 
penitentiary in Danbury, Conneticut for marijuana smuggling. During his two years in prison, 
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Lehder dreamed of setting up a distribution system of cocaine beyond the few kilos that were 
being smuggled in strapped to the bodies of “mules” or human carriers. In prison he met and 
established contacts with Americans such as George Jung, imprisoned for flying marijuana 
from the California coast to eastern college campuses.°’ Lehder and Jung became close 
friends in prison as Lehder sketched out his dream of using small airplanes which could land 
at clandestine airstrips to transport cocaine. Lehder would prove to be pivotal in the Medellin 
cartel. Raised in the United States during his adolescence, he was more comfortable in the 
United States than any of the Ochoas and formed a cultural bridge between Colombia and the 
United States that none of the other cartel members could provide. Lehder was charismatic, 
spoke English well, and had the capacity to seduce weaker men with his will and vision. 


Following his discharge from Danbury prison, Carlos Lehder returned to his hometown 
of Armenia in the Quindio province of Colombia. Viewed with less awe by the rising 
Colombian traffickers such as the Ochoas, Pablo Escobar and Gonazalo Rodriguez Gacha, 
Lehder was never completely at home in Medellin. Lehder began building his cocaine empire 
a few kilos at a time, shipping them in modified suitcases using Jung as his American contact. 
Still determined to set up his airline route, Lehder encountered numerous obstacles to finding 
reliable pilots till he was introduced to Barry Kane, an attorney who, more importantly, owned 
his own plane.®® With a reputation of being somewhat of a "player" in Cape Cod circles as 
well as a risk-taker, he enthusiastically embraced Jung and Lehder’s plan of smuggling cocaine 
into the United States from Colombia via airplanes. Money to finance as large a venture as 
Jung and Lehder dreamed of was non-existent, so they set about generating capital for their 
venture. 


Among Lehder’s early smuggling activities was the smuggling of cars into and out of 
Colombia. Efforts to smuggle cocaine out in Chevrolet station wagons resulted in Lehder 
being arrested and placed in a Medellin jail. Lehder’s prison stay was not long and soon he 
was back into smuggling small amounts of cocaine with his partner, George Jung. By the 
summer of 1977, Jung was burning out from the hecticness of the smuggling he and Lehder 
engaged in to meet the demand for the cocaine. In 1978 on a fishing trip to the Bahamas two 
coincidental events occurred. After a year of delays in agreeing to smuggle cocaine in by air, 
Barry Kane announced his readiness to begin operations with Lehder. By May of 1978, 
Lehder had enough cash to buy the Beckwith house on Norman’s Cay in the Bahamas. 
Norman’s Cay provided the ideal harbor for ships as large as yachts as well as a concrete 
airstrip three thousand feet in length. It was strategically located between Colombia and the 
U.S. to provide refueling for the small Cessna airplanes that became the workhorses of the 
smuggling trade. Despite occasional raids by the Bahamian police, Lehder continued 
transporting cocaine through Norman’s Cay. By the end of the year, conservative estimates 
of cocaine worth approximately $150 million dollars wholesale had been transported into the 
United States.°° 


During this period Pablo Escobar, a nondescript young man who had grown up in 
Envigado, the tough blue collar suburb of Medellin, was advancing his criminal career working 
for older members of the Antioquefo as a "mule" carrying drugs, smuggling autos, and 
kidnapping. His shy, quiet-spoken demeanor gave no indication of the enforcement 
capabilities he would build for the cartels nor of a personal philosophy of revenge for every 
arrest and/or slight.°° Although mistrustful and disapproving of Carlos Lehder’s flamboyant 
manner, Escobar recognized the value of airline transportation for the distribution of cocaine. 
Beginning in 1976, Lehder was using Escobar’s ranch as the pick-up site for cocaine in 


Colombia. In 1978, Escobar was contracting out Lehder’s transportation services to other 
narcotraffickers. 


Arango and Child argue that such sharing amongst narcotraffickers represents a key 
distinction between the Colombian mafia and the Sicilian mafia. The nascent narcotraffickers 
"..did not begin their business in a closed form, but worked from an ‘open door’ policy."*' 
Narcotraffickers who lacked the transportation or financial capacity of the capos or leaders 
could agree to contract their services for transportation and distribution. The system proved 
successful for several reasons. 


First it provided economic security by distributing the risk and also as a mechanism to 
pay for the services of friends, politicians and public officials to ensure a smooth 
transportation and distribution system. In this way the business of narcotrafficking embraced 
a wide social strata to include not only those normally bribed, but also bankers, intellectuals, 
artists, cattle ranchers and farmers. Additionally, the lack of a vertical hierarchy, the 
domination of the market by one organization [the Colombian mafia] and its ‘democratic’ 
character, made it very appealing as an alternate path for those seeking, if not wealth, then 
an initial capitalization of other legal interests. Arango and Child point out that this very 
‘open’ character of the Colombian mafia has been its central weakness, allowing it to be 
infiltrated by law enforcement agents. 


We suggest that Arango and Child overlook two very important elements in the 
character of the Colombian INT that has contributed to its success and the continuing success 
of the capos to elude capture and trial.°*? Escobar’s embracing of Lehder’s transportation 
route and subsequent contracting out of actual transportation and insurance services initiated 
the stratification of the Colombian INT into two strata identified by Krauthausen and 
Sarmiento.®* The oligopolic strata is composed of capos who have the ‘know-how’, not only 
of the smuggling routes, but the business itself. They have figured out how to establish a 
route, defend it, and ultimately offer services of the route to those who do not or have not 
been able to acquire such for themselves. These services may include not only transportation, 
but capitalization of the cocaine, insurance of its delivery and payment, as well as money 
laundering services. Thus risk is distributed. The competitive sector consists of the mid-level 
traffickers, street-sellers, and consumers. It is here that security is weakest and attention from 
law enforcement the strongest. At this level there is greater room for violence among 
traffickers over ‘settling of accounts’ as each section is highly compartmentalized and does 
not have the access to enforcement that exists on the oligopolic level. Thus it would appear 
that the oligopolic sector is not as open as Arango and Child proposes, but the competitive 
sector, which is more open, lends itself to greater possibilities of infiltration. On the other 
hand, the dispersion across and involvement of a wide variety of social actors can also be said 
to account for the continued success of the capos at eluding capture or remaining arrested 
for a very short period. 


There have been numerous attempts by cartel leaders to eliminate the security risks 
posed to the organization by the smaller traffickers who contract their services. A major 
effort has been the establishment of large processing laboratories under the control of the 
cartel leaders themselves rather than the highly mobile ‘mom and pop’ processing laboratories 
that continue to dominate the business. While such small enterprises distributes the economic 
risks, it increases the security risks both with law enforcement and quality control over the 
product. 


Leading the effort to streamline laboratory processing was Gonazalo Rodriquez Gacha, 
a somewhat shadowy member of the Medellin cartel whose prominence did not emerge until 
the mid 1980s. Known as El Mejicano for his love of things Mexican, Rodriguez Gacha’s 
roots extended to the Leticia region where coca leaves and paste were brokered on behalf of 
the cartel by another lower level trafficker, Evaristo Porras. Rodriguez Gacha began buying 
up large tracts of jungle lands and setting up processing laboratories which were placed under 
the control of local cartel members. The level of such efforts to downstream the organization 
was not completely understood until the raid on the Tranquilandia laboratory in March of 
1984. 


Another area of streamlining the organization during this period occurred around the 
task of money laundering. Drug transactions occur principally in small denominations of 10, 
20, and 50 dollars. Bulky and heavy the monies represent a considerable security risk to both 
individual dealers in terms of it being stolen from them and to the Colombian cartel in terms 
of their names being associated with money from drug sales.“ Isaac Kattan was a 
Colombian who owned a currency exchange business and a travel agency. Kattan had 
engaged in some minor money laundering for the marijuana smugglers in the early 1970s*° 
and by 1977 was working full time for the Colombian cocaine cartels which were still in a 
nascent stage of development. 


Pesos were needed by the cartel members to pay their producers, chemists, 
transporters, and pilots as well as pesos in Colombia as their own profit from their enterprises. 
Kattan established offices in New York and Miami and bought real estate property in Miami 
in order to expand and meeting the rapidly accelerating need for money laundering services. 
According to the testimony of Max Mermelstein, who in exchange for a reduced sentence and 


entrance into the Witness Protection Program, drug operations involve the establishment of 
3 separate houses with a back-up house for each of the houses. One house serves to hold 
the drugs, another is the "banking" house and the third is the house with telephones, 
computers, and records.® In these early days, Kattan was said to have successfully 
laundered approximately $400 million in cash in Florida over a four year period between 1977 
to 1981.°’ 


By 1981 the accelerated growth of drug trafficking by the Colombian cocaine cartels 
increased the need for more sophisticated means of managing the dollars generated in drug 
transactions. Beno Ghetis, member of a well-known and respected family in Cali, Colombia 
and owner of a currency exchange business and travel agency joined fellow Colombian Victor 
Eisenstein in providing money laundering services to the cartels. In the nine month period 
between January and August 1981, Ghetis and Eisenstein deposited approximately $242, 
238, 739 in cash into bank accounts in the U.S.®° Such events as these can be said to 
represent the beginning of Phase Two in the development of the Colombian cocaine 
cartels. 


PHASE TWO: THE GOLDEN YEARS, 1981-1986 

On April 18, 1981, the top 200 or so narcotraficantes met at the Ochoa family 
ranch.®? The meeting signified a turning point in the organization of the INT in Colombia and 
marked the formalized beginning of the Medellin cartel. Although the old Antioquefios had 
been criticized as a "good old boys network", they did not take such criticism seriously until 
it became evident that the INT had the potential to generate profits far beyond any previously 
conceived. To recognize this potential, however, required a change in organization and 


strategy. The theme of the meeting was expansion. So much cocaine had become 
backlogged that better ways to move and distribute the cocaine were needed.”° 


Lehder continued his transportation operations in the Bahamas but was increasingly 
becoming his own best customer. His inherently flamboyant personality combined with 
increased cocaine use to produce behavior that was becoming difficult for the Ochoas and 
Escobars to deal with and which put other traffickers at risk. 


Ochoa began "corporatizing" the dispersed portions of the network. He hired an 
American engineer to establish a long-range navigational and communications system at 
Acandi, a few miles from Panama on Colombia’s northwestern edge.’' Ochoa also began 
arranging his own deals with pilots in addition to the loads that Lehder was running out of the 
Bahamas.’? The results were immediately apparent. During the first months after the 
summit at the Ochoa family’s ranch, Hacienda Veracruz, a single Ochoa distributor 
coordinated cocaine flights totaling nineteen tons. ’”* This was more than had been moved 
out of Norman’s Cay for the entire previous year. 


While the narcotrafficantes knew one another socially and engaged in occasional 
business deals together, they had not yet coalesced into a highly structured organization. It 
took a catalytic event, the kidnapping of Marta Nieves Ochoa, daughter of Fabio Ochoa and 
sister of Jorge Luis Ochoa, to draw the various traffickers together. Kidnapped by the M-19 
guerrilla group, Marta was held for a ransom totalling $12-$19 million dollars.”* 


Kidnappings in Colombia are endemic and have long been a favored method of 
acquiring funds by the various guerrilla groups. Jorge Luis Ochoa called together the top 223 
narcotraficantes together to form MAS (Muerte a Secuestadores or Death to the Kidnappers). 
The manifesto issued by MAS refusing to bow to kidnapping demands of guerrillas and 
offering rewards for information leading to the kidnappers "guaranteed immediate retribution". 
It also represents the first steps toward building a common INT policy. Following the highly 
publicized deaths of some of the guerrilla leaders, Marta Nieves Ochoa was released on 
February 17, 1982. 


Marta’s release reveals another facet of the restructuring of the INT. The Ochoa’s did 
pay a ransom of approximately $535,00 according to police reports. The negotiations took 
place in Panama over the period of several weeks and was negotiated by Panama’s chief of 
military intelligence, Colonel Manuel Antonio Noriega.”? Court papers filed later in Miami 
describe a deal negotiated between Noriega and Escobar to transship cocaine loads through 
Panama at $100,000 per load. 


In 1982 amidst the political issue of "hot money", Belisario Betancur was elected 
president. According to Rice, every return flight to Colombia of the Air America drug pilots 
carried a half dozen duffel bags each carrying approximately $1 million dollars.”° Although 
smaller traffickers had always piggybacked onto Escobar’s and Ochoa’s loads, now they were 
faced with fewer choices as it was reported that the "bosses" became unhappy if the smaller 
traffickers tried to operate independently. This was another effort on the part of the Ochoas, 
Escobar and a few others to control the criminal cocaine market from both a buyers and 
sellers position. They would deliver only as much cocaine as was needed to keep the price 
and profit margin high.”’ 


As business became more efficient and streamlined, the narcotraficantes turned their 
sights elsewhere. Carlos Lehder decided to take advantage of Betancur’s genera! amnesty 
proposal and repatriate most of his monies to Colombia and return there to live. Carlos 
Lehder’s Latin Nationalist Movement (MLN), in 1984, won 12 percent of the votes of the 
electorate amid the worst coffee-harvesting year Quindio had experienced.”® 


Pablo Escobar was promoting his image as a "paisa Robin Hood", building housing for 
lower income families in Envigado as well as soccer fields.” Moreover this was the year 
that Escobar ran for and was elected to the Colombian congress as an alternative 
representative or sup/ente from Envigado.®° During this same year, the coldness with which 
Escobar acted as the cartels "enforcer" would become more evident as he ordered the 
assassination of the judges who had convicted him some years earlier on smuggling charges 
and paid to have his police records torched in the Palace of Justice.*" 


Finding more efficient ways to launder the enormous sums became the focus of 1983 
for the INT. According to Lee, a cartel money launderer testified to laundering between $10- 
$11 billion dollars in assets for the cartels during 1983.°? By the beginning of 1984, the 
price for a kilo of cocaine had dropped from $50,000 per kilo in 1981 to $25000 per kilo.** 
The cartel ordered its distributors to sit on inventory till prices went back up and introduced 
"crack", a derivative of cocaine processing sold in "rocks" for $10-$20 each. Thus although 
the price per kilo of cocaine had dropped, holding it constant while introducing crack kept 
profits up. The Air America drug pilots alone reported ferrying back between $6-$8 million 
dollars per each southbound flight and this still was not sufficient.” 


Nineteen eighty-four was a pivotal year for law-enforcement officials as well when a 
raid was made on the cocaine processing lab, Tranquilandia, in March of that year. The 
complex of labs that comprised Tranquilandia was a fully integrated enterprise that employed 
over 100 people, who were fed, housed, and clothed by the owners of the lab complex. 
Confiscated records showed that the airport at the lab had received approximately 15,539 
metric tons of cocaine paste between December 15, 1983 and February 2, 1984.* By the 
time law enforcement officers finished destroying the Tranquilandia comp!ex 13.8 metric tons 
of cocaine were burned and approximately 11,800 drums of precursor chemicals (among 
them ether and acetone) destroyed from approximately 14 labs and encampments. Seven 
airplanes were confiscated.*° More importantly, the raid on Tranquilandia, a cooperative 
effort between U.S. and Colombian law enforcement officers signaled an end to the relatively 
benign stance taken by the Colombian state. To think this change in focus occurred 
overnight, however, would be erroneous. Much as the consolidation of the cartels required 
a number of years to achieve, so did an understanding of the enormity of the problem by the 
Colombian state and the U.S. occur over several years. 


PHASE THREE: CRACKS IN THE FIRMAMENT, 1987-PRESENT 

At first blush, it looked as if the "golden years" experienced by the cartels during phase 
two could continue. Narcotrafficking flourished and there was no lack of players during a 
period when a somewhat tenuous truce had been obtained between the traffickers. In the face 
of limited state and international opposition®’, the narcotraficantes became bolder in their 
challenges to the state’s power. 


At the beginning of 1987 President Vigilio Barco revealed a list of 130 paramilitary 
groups. The significance of this revelation lies in Law #48 of 1968 which ratified Decree 
3398 of 1965 and which states that only the president could issue permits for paramilitary 
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groups and no president was on record of every having issued such permits.®® While the 
Army was in charge of monitoring such self-defense groups, it was not clear who had been 
signing permits for their formation nor to which leader/rancher the groups had attached 
themselves. However, it was clear that the original purpose of these groups, to aid ranch- 
owners in the protection of themselves, families, and properties in the face of continued 
guerrilla activity in areas where the Colombian state had not sufficiently penetrated, had 
changed. 


In August of 1987, DAS announced it had broken up the murder gang, Los Priscos, 
who held the contract for the murder Guilleromo Cano, owner and publisher of EL 
ESPECTADOR and the murder of Supreme Court Justice Hernando Baquero Borda. This 
investigation was significant inasmuch as it represents the first time an investigation focused 
on how the cartel did its dirty work.®® Political violence in terms of actual body count 
exceeded that of Argentina during its "Dirty War" by threefold.°° A spate of vigilantism in 
Cali in the name of /impieza, or cleansing, occurred with those marginalized in society 
comprising most of the victims. The exception, however, was the assassination of Raul 
Echavarria Barrientos, managing editor of Cali’s El Occidente newspaper. Echavarria 
Barrientos had been a staunch supporter of extradition and advocate of the death penalty.*' 


Between February and June the Colombian government and the Colombian judiciary 
engaged in a war of words over the pending extraditions while the enabling legislation 
necessary to enact the U.S.-Colombian extradition treaty and which was declared 
unconstitutional remained unresolved. Finally on June 25, the Supreme Court the Supreme 
Court ruled President Barco had acted unconstitutionally in re-signing the enabling 


legislation.°? U.S.-inspired requests for provisional arrests of cartel leaders were dismissed 
as unenforceable. Orders for the arrests of Escobar, Rodriguez Gacha, and Porras in the 
murder of Guillermo Cano were withdrawn for lack of evidence.®* Finally the indictment of 
Pablo Escobar for the assassination of Lara Bonilla was thrown out due to the use of improper 
methods of obtaining evidence. 


The perception of the traffickers at this time [and one they sought to reinforce in 
interviews] was that they had political aspirations only to the extent that it was necessary to 
protect their businesses and that their personal ideologies tended to be conservative and 
entrepreneurial. The fallacy of this perception began to emerge as assassination targets 
included not only justices threatening to extradite the traffickers but intellectuals and 
professors, predominantly those who taught "leftist" studies and who criticized the traffickers. 
The clearest revelation of this shift occurred in October of 1987 with the assassination of 
Jaime Pardo Leal, a well-liked Marxist professor and presidential candidate of the Unién 
Patriética, the political party formed by FARC guerrillas who had laid down their arms.“ 


On November 12, Justice Minister and survivor of the Palace of Justice Massacre, 
Enrique Low Murta®, charged drug kingpin Gonzalo Rodriguez Gacha with the murder of 
Pardo Leal through a Prisco-like gang of thugs. Rodriguez Gacha reportedly paid Approximately 
$120,000 to arrange the hit, then hosted a lavish reception for the assassins at his estate in 
Pacho. While his motives were unclear, apparently Rodriguez Gacha had a vendetta with the 
FARC dating back to 1983 when the guerrillas invaded one of his ranches and made of with 
180 kilos of coca, a number of weapons and half a million in cash.% 


In only the way that fate can be fickle, Jorge Luis Ochoa was stopped at the El Cerrito 
tollbooth on November 21 and, after unsuccessful attempts to bribe the traffic police, was 
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arrested and taken to police headquarters where he was booked on a warrant from a 
Cartagena Customs judge who "said Ochoa had broken parole and jumped bail on a twenty- 
month bull-smuggling conviction."*” Needles to say, it did not take long for the police to 
realize who they had and to transfer Ochoa to the Brigade of Military Institutions while the 
government figured out what to do with him. 


The government decided to hold Ochoa on the bull-smuggling charges in order to gain 
time for his extradition to the United States. To underscore the seriousness of the efforts the 
Colombian government requested and received a six-member legal team from the Departments 
of State and Justice in Bogota. The cartel was serious, too, and reacted immediately with 
legal maneuvers to obtain Ochoa’s release. In addition to the legal maneuvering, intimidation 
in the form of threats to the editor/politician of El Colombiano were made. The government 
decided the extradition could still take place under the so-called Montevideo Convention. Upon 
the U.S. legal team’s departure the case against Ochoa began to unravel in the face of 
intimidation and bribes of justices until on December 30 Ochoa’s team showed up at La 
Picota, Bogota’s maximum security prison showing a writ for his release. By that time there 
were no charges pending against Ochoa in Colombia, not even the arrest warrant Low Murta 
had issued as a preparation for his extradition. 


it was also in December that the face of Los Extraditables became more defined as 
they emerged to flex their muscles to prevent Ochoa’s extradition to the U.S.%* Fabio 
Restrepo Ochoa would admit in 1988 to being the father of Los Extraditables. °° 


Nineteen eighty-eight became the year that changes in the INT began to emerge as the 
involvement of other actors became clearer. The opening salvo of the renewal the War of 
the Cartels between the Medellin and Cali cartels began in January with the explosion of a car 
bomb outside the apartment project owned by Escobar.’ Although Guggliotta and Leen 
treat the idea of a war between the cartels dismissively, such a direct attack on Escobar 
suggests the emergence of other significant actors. Moreover, the return of a twelve count 
indictment in the United States against Manuel Noriega in Panama further compromises the 
cartel as their operations are more clearly revealed and the need to supervise monies in 
Panarnanian banks grows. 


Guggliotta and Leen suggest, moreover, that 1988 would be the year for Rodriguez 
Gacha as Ochoa flees to Brazil to rest for a bit after his release and Escobar continues to 
focus on the extradition issue. While Escobar had been regarded as the cartel member more 
strongly oriented toward vengeance, Rodriguez Gacha demonstrates his own streak of 
vengeance. He is charged with the intellectual authorship of the kidnapping of Bogota mayoral 
candidate and outspoken critic of the INT, Andres Pastrana Gomez as well as the 
assassination of Colombian attorney general, Carlos Mauros Hoya in January.'®' In March 
he, in addition to Escobar and Fidel Castano [the North Atlantic coast capo] are held 
responsible for a massacre of banana workers at a banana plantation in the Uraba region of 
Antioquia.'°? Names of the "“subversives" had been produced by the local military 
commanders. 


In April ten men machine gun to death 15% of the village of La Mejor Esquina in 
Cérdoba during an Easter festival which had been, ironically, financed by a mid-level 
narcotraficante and the massacre orchestrated by Fidel Castafio. Apparently some residents 
of the village were members of the EPL guerrilla group and, again, names were provided by the 
regional military commanders. 


lf the INT had managed to this point to dominate in Colombia, international pressure 
for the Colombian government to move against the cartels increased. In January 1989, the 
DEA closed Operation Polarcap in which they arrested Armenian jewelers in Los Angeles. 
Known as La Mina, they had laundered $1.2 billion dollars for the Medellin cartel during the 
previous eighteen months. The cartel’s liaison was Eduardo Martinez Romero who was 


known as the cartel’s "treasurer".'°° 


In June Escobar is identified as the connection for a band of Cuban smugglers who had 
run a successful operation for more than two years. Cuban army captain Jorge Martinez was 
charged by his government for traveling to Medellin in 1988 to meed with Escobar to discuss 
final details for allowing Cuba to be used as a way station for cocaine destined for the United 
States. 


If the cartel leaders had not heard the U.S. sabers rattling and understand their 
meaning in a world aside from the INT, Fidel Castro did. Efforts to get Panamanian leader 
Manuel Noriega to step down and to have him extradited to the United States was generating 
increased repression in Panama by Noriega and increased pressure by the United States on 
Panama’s elite. Having no illusions about his role as the thorn in Uncle Sam’s side and the 
swiftness he believed would be used to launch an attack against Cuba, the "drug-dealing 
Communists", Castro immediately held a trial of the military officers implicated with drug 
dealing, executing some of them.'™“ Before the year was out, Castro’s prescience was 
justified as the United States launched Operation Just Cause to pluck General Noriega from 
Panama and return him to the U.S. for trial. Meanwhile, Castro increased his press releases 
blaming Pablo Escobar and the Medellin cartel for Cuba’s involvement in trafficking. 


August 18, 1989, however, proved the crucial turning point for Colombia when 
sicarios assassinated popular presidential candidate Carlos Luis Galan. The assassination of 
Galan, who supported extradition of Colombian cocaine cartel members and mandatory 
sentencing, represents a pre-emptive strike by the cartel toward a popular and respected 
politician who had yet to engage in any active policies that would damage the cartel. 


Not only did Decree 1860 issued by President Barco provide for the special measures 
giving security forces wide latitude in search, seizure, arrest and suspension of habeas corpus, 
it also arbitrarily restored extradition by executive decree. This meant that the traffickers could 
be sent to the United States without reference to the courts nor to the U.S.-Colombian treaty 
which had been frozen on a technicality since 1987. Decree 1860 also allowed the arbitrary 
confiscation of cartel properties and for the first time shadow ownership of properties became 
a crime. The police already had targets in mind and this change became crucial for the 
communications network Grupo Radial Colombiano which had been owned by Cali cartel 
leader, Gilberto Orejuela Rodriguez, until in order to receive licensure, he transferred ownership 
to friends and relatives.'® 


As expected the cartel fought back declaring total war and backing it up by bombings 
of the Liberal and Social Conservative headquarters and the destruction by fire of the homes 
of two prominent Medellin politicians. Moreover, the cartel announced its intentions to kill ten 
judges for every Colombian extradited to the United States. By August 30 judicial 
resignations stood at 100.'® 


The bombings continued including the bombing of El Espectador which wounded 75 
and inflicted about $2.5 million in damages. Meanwhile the DEA in the U.S. continued its 
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sweeps and seized 20 tons of cocaine in Los Angeles with a street value of $2 billion dollars. 
It was determined that the cocaine, owned jointly by the Medellin and Cali cartels, represented 
5% of the world’s cocaine production. 


By October 3 the Colombian Supreme Court had ruled Barco’s extradition decree 
unconstitutional as well as the decree that permitted arbitrary seizures of cartel properties. 
This ruling did not mean that the assets seized had to be returned but that some sort of court 
clearance would have to be obtained to justify the action.'”’ 


lf 1989 began well for Rodriguez Gacha, it did not end that way. On December 15, 
Ei Mejicano is killed in a shoot-out at his estate in Pacho with the Cuerpo Elite of the national 
police. Ideological splits with the Medellin cartel and between the Medellin cartel and some 
of the lesser cartels began to widen. While the government was quick to blame Los 
Extraditables for the shooting death of UP candidate Bernardo Jaramillo Rios on March 
22,'° UP president, Diego Montafia says that Escobar is being used as a scapegoat. 
Montafia claims that Fidel Castafio actually orchestrated the killing of Jaramillo Rios as part 
of his vendetta against leftist groups and also reveals the degree to which he is at odds with 
the Medellin cartel.'°? Castafio, unlike Escobar, enjoys the support of regional military 
commanders in Cérdoba, Uraba and Antioquia. His vendetta against leftist groups is derived 
from the abduction of his father by FARC guerrillas in the early 1980s. Although a ransom 
was paid, Castafo’s father died before the guerrillas could return him to his family. 


Escobar and Los Extraditables are again blamed on April 26 when M19 candidate for 
president, Carlos Pizarro Leongomez is killed inflight between Bogota and Baranquilla. In the 
wake of the governmental crackdown following this killing, Escobar becomes angry and offers 
a $4400 bounty for every police agent killed and Medellin and $20,000 for every member of 
the elite body, Cuerpo Elite, of the national police. Between April and August 200 police were 
killed in Medellin and the surrounding areas.''° 


While governmental pressure might have varied in intensity against the INT, it began 
to pay off. In July the INT declared a truce with the government. Homicides in Medellin 
dropped by 28% from July to August.''' Fabio Ochoa, Jr. and Senior surrendered under the 
terms of an amnesty agreement offered by newly elected Liberal president, César Gaviria.''? 
Fidel Castafio offered to disarm if the guerrilla group, EPL, would disband. Nineteen ninety- 
two saw Jorge Luis Ochoa follow his father and brother’s example as he turned himself in. 
By June 20 of 1991 Pablo Ochoa had surrendered himself to Colombian authorities and was 
transferred to the $3 million luxury prison he had built in Envigado.''* 


The capture in New York City of Dandenys Munoz Mosquera, known as ‘La Quica’ and 
considered to be the man responsible for the Medellin cartel’s military actions has previously 
undocumented revelations about "...the new power structure of the Medellin cartel, which 
involves members of the military and business sectors and Escobar’s former lieutenants."''* 
During the IV Latin American Encounter of Bank Security Experts, DEA financial chief, Greg 
Pacy, suggested that prominent businessmen might have acted as front men and may have 
brought as much as US$1.7 billion into Colombia since the death of Luis Carlos Galan in 
1989. Pacy confirmed that, "between 1984 and 1987 US$74 million had to be returned for 
lack of documentary substantiation."''® 


If the Colombian authorities thought that Escobar’s imprisonment in Envigado would 
limit his activities, they were disabused of this notion in January of 1992. Former Minister of 
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Justice and survivor of one assassination attempt by the cartel, Enrique Parejo complained 
that Escobar’s prison had become the "...‘main barracks for the Medellin cartel traffickers’ and 
that Escobar had ordered that he be assassinated from within prison".''® Additionally, the 
increasing rifts between the cartel began to resemble volcanic ruptures. Ariel Otero, head of 
a right-wing paramilitary group that had often done jobs for Escobar, declared war on Escobar 
and rapidly became the man with the most enemies in Colombia. "Otero was forced to ally 
himself with a sector of the Cali cartel in exchange for preparing a plan to kill Escobar.""'” 
Otero’s body was found January 10 with the notice: "Ariel Otero: murder, thief and traitor” 
found on his body which had been tortured.''® 


A communique received, ostensibly from Los Extraditables, stated that the armed wing 
of the Medellin cartel was resuming its quarrel with the Cali cartel. Some analysts, however, 
think the communique was not from Los Extraditables, but was from the Amapola cartel, a 
particularly violent group comprised of exmilitants from the Medellin and Cali cartels who have 
decided that heroin selling for US$200,000 a kilo is more profitable than cocaine selling for 
US$14,000 per kilo. The communique was thought to be an attempt by the Amapola 
[{amapola means poppy in Spanish] cartel to increase the animosity between the dominant 
cartels and displace them in order to control both the cocaine and heroin markets.''® 
Meanwhile, as the "faceless judge" '?° gathered evidence against Escobar, witnesses 
who had agreed to testify against Escobar began being murdered. On July 21, the Colombian 
attorney general reported to President Gaviria a report detailing a growing number of 
irregularities occurring at Envigado. The more serious of these included assassinations 
planned in the prison as well as victims being brought to the prison for trial by Escobar himself 


for "disloyalty".'*' Moreover, there were rumors that Escobar was thinking about escaping. 


After a meeting with his executive staff and members of his Justice Department, 
Gaviria decided that the military would take control of the interior and exterior of the prison 
and Escobar would be transferred to another prison. Escobar and nine accomplices escape 
from Envigado.'?? By September 15, six of the nine accomplices had turned themselves 
back in to the authorities. In October, Brances Mufioz Mosquera, another of the Medellin 
cartel’s military leaders, is killed in a shootout with the police. One by one Escobar’s 
bodyguards were either being killed or turning themselves into the authorities. 


Meanwhile a police operation comprised of U.S. and Italian forces complete Operation 
Green Ice which resulted in the arrest of Colombian José Duran, head of the Pereira Cartel, 
and Gonzdlez Camargo Polonoa who had been the previous Colombian delegate to the World 
Conference against Drug trafficking. Duran had worked for the Medellin and Cali cartels in 
Europe and was in charge of the Atlantic Coast’s cartels finances. Operation Green Ice 
resulted in the confiscation of funds and accounts in US$15 million in cash and US $27 million 
in bank accounts. This operation was declared by the U.S. as a major blow to Cali’s financial 
operations. 


On February 17, 1993, Carlos Alzate Urquijo, head of Escobar’s security forces, 
immediately turns himself in after the assassination of the man in charge of his personal 
finances, Carlos Marios Ossa Salazar. The death of Salazar was attributed to a new 
paramilitary group which had emerged since the first of the year known, as Los PEPES 
[Persectuted by Pablo Escobar]. Los Pepes emerged in response to a car bomb detonated in 
Bogotd which killed 22 persons.'** Los Pepes attacked Escobar, his family and associates 
relentlessly using bombs and/or sicarios. Political analysts suggests that Los Pepes is made 
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up largely of off-duty police in league with Escobar’s underworld enemies. The group called 
a truce only after Escobar announced he would be willing to return to prison if the United 
States would offer protection for his family.'*° 


As the government continued its pressure, however, Escobar warned in a letter sent 
to El Tiempo that "he had 70 men prepared to kidnap and kill diplomats if the government 
refuses to accept his terms for surrender."'7° 
Since April Evaristo Porras, long time member of the Medellin cartel, was recaptured and 
released due to "lack of proof in terms of drug trafficking and subversive activity."'”’ 


SUMMARY 

lf phase one of the INT’s development represented a definition and shaking out of 
power, phase two represented a coming together in a loose-knit organization that accelerated 
the dominating cartels’ power. Phase three, however, suggests that the influx of other 
actors, both nationally and internationally widen nascent cracks in the cartels’ relationships. 
Chief among these was the rise in power of lesser cartel leaders such as Castafio, head of the 
North Atlantic cartel and José Duran of the Perieira cartel. The coalescence of these two 
leaders provided a formidable alternative to the two dominating cartels. Additionally in phase 
three, ideological considerations become more clearly evident as the Medellin and Cali cartels 
are unable to exercise much control over the newer emerging actors. Other actors to emerge 
as power brokers during phase three include the military and the sicarios. While both actors 
had always been present at some level, the increase in their independent exercise of power 
becomes greater during phase three of the INT’s evolution in Colombia. Sicarios became 
independent "entrepreneurs of death” offering services to whomever had the money to pay 
and not necessarily requiring that these services be limited to those involved in the Colombian 
cocaine cartels. Portions of the military, particularly regional commanders, shared much of the 
right wing ideology of the INT and paramilitary squads. 


INSIGHTS FROM THE WORLD OF TNCs 

What lessons can we learn from the world of the TNC which can be applied to controlling 
or limiting the activities of the INT generally and the Colombian cocaine cartels specifically ? 
Several come mind which can provide some insights into possible future scenarios for the INT 
network. 


First, as Wells pointed out 25 years ago, "subsidiaries" rarely remain static 
subsidiaries'*®. There is a tendency for all organizations to grow or to die. As specialized 
knowledge flows from the center to the various component parts of the network, there is a 
tendency for the subsidiary to be tempted to begin to challenge the parent in some markets. 
Thus, while the cartels had been previously successful in reducing and absorbing competition, 
a renewed bout of competition may emerge, this time from former network members with the 
same knowledge and experience as the parent. The emergence of the Amapola cartel made 
up of dissident members of the Medellin and Cali cartels suggests this has begun. The 
coalescence of the North Atlantic Coast and Periera cartels to challenge the dominance of the 
Cali cartels and to a lesser extent the increasingly diminishing Medellin cartels is another 
example of such challenges. 


Secondly, as organizations grow in size and complexity, the demands of the 
communications systems to keep up with the coordination needs often halts growth. Even in 
an age of computer networks and instantaneous communications many organization become 
hard pressed to sustain growth simply because coordination becomes too costly. We would 
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suggest that the burgeoning profits of the Colombian cocaine cartels required them to rely 
more and more on persons with expertise in money laundering who could insulate the leaders 
from the drug money as well as apply their own expertise. It is at this point that the cartels 
have become the most vulnerable both in their logistical inability to maintain strict oversight 
of accounting procedures and the costliness of such oversight. It is easier to hire a squad of 
fifteen year old sicarios than it is to hire teams of financial and accounting overseers to 
guarantee the handling of drug monies. The difficulties of such management is more clearly 
revealed within the U.S. and Colombian governments in the length of time it took them to 
develop special task forces and agencies to deal solely with money laundering activities of the 
cartels. The inclusion of additional layers of management and of persons overseeing the 
money laundering alters the centrality of the origibal leadership within the organizational 
network and alters power relationships. 


Finally, as Miles and Snow point out, networks continue to exist because of two 
characteristics which are central to network organizations: the essential relationships are 
external and viable to all parties and the relationships among the parties are voluntary and 
thus reflect explicit commitments by all parties'*®. In the case of the Colombian cocaine 
cartels, the nature of the relationships must, by the very illegality of the enterprise, remain at 
least partially hidden, leading to a festering sense of mistrust by all parties. Since the degree 
of “voluntary” affiliation may reflect coercion, some parties may still harbor a sense of having 
been forced to join a network which may not maximize their profits. In this lingering mistrust 
and resentment may be the factors which ultimately cause the failure of the network in the 
manner predicted for the failure of many networks by Miles and Snow - by internally 
generated forces rather than from any pressures applied by external forces such as the law 
enforcement community. This has become more evident with the rise of the PEPES who 


launched a war against Pablo Escobar following his escape from prison, the rise of the 
Amapola cartels, and the coalescing of the lesser cartels. 


How could this process be hastened? One possibility worth considering to attempt to 
disrupt information flows and thus increase distrust among the network members. Certainly, 
attempts to disrupt cash flows have met with as little success as attempts to interdict the 
actual shipments. In both cases, the sheer volume overwhelms the relatively small impact 
which can be made by law enforcement. If the sophisticated communications and control 
systems used by the network could be disrupted for even a short time, distrust might begin 
the process of internal destruction foretold by Miles and Snow. 
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Introduction 


In recent years scholars of both the Supreme Court and the Congress have 
begun to devote increasing attention to congressional attempts to reverse 
Court decisions declaring federal statutes unconstitutional (Henschen 1983; 
Gates 1987; Keynes 1989; Paschal 1991; Solimine and Walker 1992; Ignagni and 
Meernik, forthcoming 1994). This research has indicated that electoral con- 
siderations and perceived threats to congressional power have spurred the Con- 
gress to strike back at the Court and attempt to reverse or revise the effect 
of Court decisions overturning federal law. Stumpf defines this "“anti- 
decision" or "decision reversal" action as "proposed congressional legisla- 
tion...to modify the legal result or impact, or perceived legal result or 
impact of a specific Supreme Court decision, or decisions" (1965, p. 382). We 
have learned that factors such as public opinion, interest group pressure, the 
age of federal law, and the unanimity of the Court all play a significant role 
in increasing the Congress's propensity to strike back. Yet, analysis of con- 
gressional decision reversal has generally been limited to Supreme Court 
rulings regarding federal statutes or specific issue areas, and thus our 
understanding of congressional behavior must be somewhat limited as well. We 
know, for example, that the Court strikes down state laws at a far greater 
rate than it does federal statutes (Caldeira and McCrone 1982) .1 It is the 
purpose of the paper to address this deficiency in the literature by develop- 
ing a model of congressional decision reversal action regarding all state laws 


declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court from 1953 through 1990. Such 


lwe elect to examine only state laws and not local ordinances in this paper 
for two reasons. First, previous literature (notably, Caldeira and McCrone) 
has also systematically excluded such cases. Second, in our examination of 
the data we find only one instance of the Congress responding to a Court deci- 
sion in this area. That decision reversal attempt consisted only of a vote to 
revise the ruling in the Senate that ultimately failed. 


an endeavor is important for a number of reasons. 

First, because the Supreme Court strikes state laws down as unconstitu- 
tional with greater frequency than federal legislation, there is more of an 
opportunity for the Congress to respond to a wider variety of issues. Second, 
many of the most contentious issues facing the Supreme Court, the Congress and 
the nation have arisen at the state level. Court decisions regarding prayer 
in public schools, abortion, desegregation and school busing have all gener- 
ated tremendous public outcry and congressional denunciation. Has the Con- 
gress attempted to mollify the public for what the people believe to be Court 
transgressions on their personal lives? Or has the Congress shied away from 
attacking the power and position of the Supreme Court in order to avoid damag- 
ing its reputation and rulings (Miller 1992)? Third, while we have shown in 
previous research that power considerations play an important role in explain- 
ing congressional attempts to reverse Supreme Court rulings, when the laws the 


Court are striking down are not the Congress's own, does it still perceive a 


need to safeguard other legislative bodies? If power considerations only play 


a role when the Court case involves a federal law, it is important that our 
models are capable of making such a distinction. Below, we develop a model 
that attempts to address these issues and explain what leads the Congress to 
attempt to reverse Supreme Court rulings regarding state laws. 

We first examine the relevant literature from the judicial and con- 
gressional perspective to bring together the insights from both fields to 
develop a more comprehensive and integrative explanation of decision reversal 
attempts. Next, we outline a model for explaining and predicting such action 
that centers around the primary importance of electoral consideration for con- 
gressmen and women. We argue that while the Congress may have legitimate 
policy goals in mind when it tries to reverse a Court ruling, without the per- 


ceived need to respond to public pressure, there is generally not sufficient 


reason for a full-fledged attack upon the Court. A regression model is then 
developed to test the significance of the individual hypotheses and the over- 
all fit of the model. Finally, we offer several suggestions for developing a 
fully integrated model of congressional decision reversal that might bring 
together Court rulings regarding both federal and state statutes. 

Whereas previous efforts were few in number and generally did not take a 
systematic and comprehensive approach for modelling congressional reaction to 
Court decisions, research in congressional-court relations has been increasing 
in recent years. These earlier works (Dahl 1958; Stumpf 1965, 1966; Smid- 
hauser and Berg 1972) generally analyzed the relationship from a judicial per- 
spective and hence were not in a position to assess the forces weighing on 
representatives and senators in the Congress. More recent work has not only 
advanced theory in this area, it has also begun to take a more quantitative 
perspective. Beth Henschen's research on congressional reaction to labor and 
antitrust decisions from 1950 through 1972 (1983) illustrates the importance 
of factors related to the judicial decision, but it also points out the 
saliency of public pressure on congressional responsiveness. Thomas Marshall 
analyzes whether Supreme Court decisions prevail over time and finds substan- 
tial evidence that public opinion plays a major role in decision reversals 
(1989). Solimine and Walker (1992) analyze congressional responses to Supreme 
Court statutory decisions from 1968 through 1988. They find that conservative 
Court decisions, decisions attracting the attention of interest groups and 
non-unanimous decisions, for example, were all more likely to be met with a 
congressional response. Few researchers, however, have focused exclusively on 


instances where the Court ruled state statutes unconstitutional or made a 


major point of distinguishing between federal and lower governmental legisla- 


tion. Those who have, argue that trends in "...the Supreme Court’s activism 


toward the state legislatures and Congress seem to be very separate" (Caldeira 
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and McCrone, p. 122). We believe this distinction is important for con- 
gressional incentives to attempt to reverse Court decisions in the former set 
of cases may very likely be different. 

Our research examines instances of attempted decision reversal and the 
potential for Congress to strike back at the Supreme Court (henceforth, we use 
the terms attempted decision reversal, reaction, and response interchangeably 
to refer to Stumpf’s definition of congressional decision reversals). Under 
study here are all cases of judicial review in which the Supreme Court struck 
down state legislation during the Warren, Burger, and early years of the 
Rehnquist Courts. When does Congress respond in these situations? Why do 
some pronouncements of the Court incite Congress to seek reversal, while 


others seem to cause little or no stir? 


A Model of Congressional Response to Supreme Court Decisions 


Ruling State Laws Unconstitutional 


While we examine reversals of Court decisions as institutional output, it 
is the incentives of individuals within the Congress that help create these 
legislative products. Therefore, the factors that influence the likelihood 
a congressional response will be those that operate on the decision-making 
procedures of congressmen and congresswomen. In our previous research we 
showed that two sets of factors were likely to motivate Congress to attempt to 
reverse or revise Supreme Court decisions that held federal statutes in viola- 
tion of the Constitution. We distinguished between those forces that we had 
reason to believe affect the individual electoral interests of congressmen and 
congresswomen and those that concern their institutional interests. Research 


has indicated, for example, that public opinion and interest group pressure 


were among the most potent electoral forces that made decision reversals more 


likely. Therefore, we argue that the Congress is most likely to respond when 
there is either direct evidence of public disapproval of Court decisions, or 
when the issue the Court has addressed is likely to arouse considerable con- 
troversy. It is the perceived need to appeal to local constituencies when the 
Congress feels the Supreme Court has overstepped the bounds of majoritarian 
rule or has offended local sensibilities too severely that spurs congressional 
action. While undoubtedly there have been occasions on which the Congress has 
sought to revise or reverse Court decisions for legitimate differences of 
opinion over policy, without the added impetus of voter displeasure, there 
will be little incentive for the Congress to create a new national law to 
address the problems of a single state or community. First we examine the 
impact of electoral concerns on congressional responses, and then discuss the 
hypothesized impact of the Congress's perception of the extent to which the 
national interests of the U.S. government are affected by the Court decision. 


How these concerns are to be measured is explained below. 


Electoral Interests 


Public Opinion. For most of the public, the vast majority of Supreme Court 


decisions are of little consequence or salience (see, e.g., Kessel, 1966; Dol- 
beare, 1967; Murphy and Tanenhaus, 1968; Casey, 1976). Marshall (1989) finds, 


however, that when Court rulings are not in agreement with the public’s views, 


such rulings are much less likely to prevail (p. 179). We have also found 


that the probability of a congressional response dramatically increases by 63% 
if the majority of public opinion is in favor of some action being taken by 
the Congress, holding all other factors constant (Ignagni and Meernik, 
forthcoming, p. 17). We hypothesize that congressmen and congresswomen, being 
mindful of the possible electoral consequences of not reflecting majoritarian 


views on such matters, will wish to show the electorate that they are taking 


~ 


some steps to rein in the Court--if only to temporarily appease voters.2 

When a majority is in favor of overturning the Court decision, or opposed to 
the position the Court has taken, we argue that Congress, believing majori- 
tarian rule has been thwarted, will be sufficiently aroused to make a sig- 
nificant and genuine attempt at reversing the ruling.? This leads to the fol- 


lowing hypothesis: 


Hypothesis 1: When the majority of public opinion is either 
opposed to a Supreme Court decision or in favor of a congressional 
response to it, the probability of such a response increases. 


2Public reaction, however, may take many forms, not all of which political 
scientists will be capable of observing or measuring. We rely on evidence of 
public pressure regarding our set of cases as measured in public opinion 
polls. We construct a public pressure variable that takes on a value of "1" 
if at least 50% of the public within a three-year period before or after a 
Supreme Court decision is either opposed to the decision handed down by the 
Court or is in favor of congressional action to overturn or reinterpret the 
Court decision or at least 50% of those polled expressed an opinion at 
variance with the views expressed or soon to be expressed by the Court, and 
"0" otherwise. We use The Gallup Polls (various years) as our data source and 
only include those polls that either precede a congressional attempt at 
reversing a Court decision or polls that are taken within the time frame where 
there was no congressional reaction. Although the public is notorious for its 
ever-changing moods and opinions, we do not find any instances in which the 
results of polls taken at one time contradict those taken at another. If 
there were more than one poll taken on an issue that the Court was about to 
address or had addressed, or concerning the Court decision itself, we use the 
poll taken nearest in time to the Supreme Court decision. We also did not 
notice any significant variability in the number of polls taken over time. 
There were many issues that attracted the attention of poll makers over the 
entire period, such as desegregation and the rights of communists in the 
1950s, freedom of speech and the rights of the accused in the 1960s and flag 
burning and the Gramm Rudmann bill in the 1980s. 


3We infer from the absence of polling data in some cases that the issues at 
stake were of negligible salience or valence for the public, and that as a 
result little, if any, pressure was likely to be applied to Congress to over- 
turn the Court's decision. Thus, where there is either no poll taken, or 
where the majority of public opinion comes down on the side of the Court, we 
argue there will likely be no congressional response and both situations are 
coded "0". We rely on a binary variable instead of an interval scale for the 
following reasons. We argue that Congress is most apt to respond when majori- 
tarian interests are at odds with the Court decision (Marshall 1989). Thus, a 
dichotomous scale captures the meaning of our hypothesis, for we wish to 
predict at what point public pressure is sufficiently strong to cause the Con- 
gress to take significant action. Secondly, we do not wish to measure grada- 
tions in public opinion since such subtle distinctions may not be comparable 
over time and issue area in our cases. 


Organized Pressure. Groups or individuals directly affected by the outcome of 


Supreme Court decisions are also likely to lobby the Congress to overturn or 
blunt the impact of those rulings they find objectionable (Murphy 1962; Nagel 
1969; Johnson and Canon 1984; Baum 1992; Solimine and Walker 1992). Henschen 
theorizes that, "If the interests of powerful groups have been injured by 
Court decisions, it is likely that they will turn to an arena that has been 
more favorable to them in the past...Thus, it may be at the behest of interest 
groups that Congress reacts to Supreme Court interpretations” (1983, p. 453). 
And as we find in our own research, the more amicus curiae that are filed by 
groups in opposition to the Court ruling, the more likely the Congress is to 
act. Congressmen and congresswomen are fully aware of the material, politi- 


cal, and financial resources such groups bring to bear in the electoral 


process, and thus of the need to respond to these groups’ grievances. We 


count the number of briefs that are in favor of Court affirmance of the con- 
stitutionality of the legislation and whom we might therefore expect to work 
toward a congressional response. Thus, we hypothesize that the greater the 

number of those filing briefs, the greater is the potential for the Congress 


to be lobbied by those dissatisfied with the outcome of the case. 


Hypothesis 2: The more groups or individuals that file amicus curiae 
briefs with the Court on a particular case supporting the 
constitutionality of a law, the more likely it is that the Congress will 
respond to the Court decision. 


Election Years. Congressional willingness to respond to public anger or 
demands for action may also occur when Court decisions are handed down in 
election years. By attacking the Court during these periods, the Congress as 


well as individual representatives and senators are usually assured of greater 


- / 


media attention and opportunity to make their case. Campaigning against 
unpopular Court decisions may also prove to be good politics when the elec- 
torate is outraged by Court decisions, such as the 1990 flag burning case. 
Given these combined incentives, we expect there to be a rise in congressional 


responses to Supreme Court decisions announced in even numbered years. 


Hypothesis 3: When Supreme Court decisions are handed down in 

election years, the probability of a congressional response increases. 
Salient and Controversial Issues. As has been discussed above, Congress is 
most likely to strike back when electoral incentives are involved. If the 
policy or issue involved in a state case causes a congressperson’s con- 
stituency to take notice and react, this is precisely the type of case to 
which the Congress may respond. Therefore, it is important to include in our 
model those issues or factors which are likely to attract constituent and then 
congressional attention. 

How does one decide what those issues are, in order to test their rela- 
tionship to congressional reaction. First of all, they are probably issues 
which receive a fair amount of attention from the Supreme Court. While iso- 
lated decisions do, at times, cause a political firestorm, public knowledge of 
Supreme Court decisions is, at best, quite limited. Consequently, the odds 
increase of public awareness if there are a number of significant decisions 
over the years in a particular issue or policy area. Second, and more impor- 
tantly, the issues of concern here are those which do ,in fact, cause politi- 


cal firestorms or which generate controversy. The more controversial, the 


more likely the issue will be salient to the public, and Congress will feel 


pressure to take some action. 
While these general principles may be helpful, what specifically are the 


issues which the Court dealt with repeatedly during this time span and which 


engendered controversy. In order to capture these issues, the following ideas 


and two-pronged framework was relied upon. This framework is an attempt to 
reduce subjectivity while spotting issues to which the Congress would quite 
possibly react. 

The first part of this framework revolves around a consideration of 
research involving partisan realignment and critical issues. In Sundquist’s 
work (1973, 1983) on the alignment and realignment of political parties in the 
United States, he analyzes what he calls "crosscutting" issues in different 
periods of electoral realignment. These are highly salient or critical 
political issues which were often at the center of realignment. They "cut 
across--or at first appeared to cut across--the existing party structure" 
(1973, p.308). Gates (1987) followed this work with research comparing 
crosscutting issues with the Supreme Court's invalidation of state policies. 
He found that these salient issues were often closely linked with state 
policies declared unconstitutional. Thus, these crosscutting issues clearly 
have the potential to be the types of issues Congress would respond to. 

Secondly, research involving public opinion also clearly has the poten- 
tial to tap directly into what the concerns and demands of the public might 
be. Smith has produced a series of articles based on a frequently repeated 
Gallup Poll item, "What do you think is the most important problem facing this 
country today?" (1980, 1985a, 1985b). This question has been asked almost 200 
times since 1935 by Gallup pollsters, and Smith reports the rankings of vari- 
ous problems over the years. Smith has also reported on the liberal and con- 
servative trends in the U.S. since World War II and has created seventeen 
categories that "represented major issue areas commonly discussed and defined 
in the media and politics" (1990, p.486). In a similar vein, Stimson recently 
produced an innovative index of the "public mood" based on different social 


and economic policy questions (1991). Lastly, scholars such as Casper (1976), 
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Barnum (1985) and Marshall (1989) have considered various policy issues, pub- 
lic opinion or majoritarian preferences, and Supreme Court behavior. 

Using this literature and two-pronged approach as our guide, the fol- 
lowing five issues or issue areas were chosen to be tested in our model: 
criminal rights and procedures, civil rights, labor and economic regulation 
issues, school prayer, and abortion. These issues were chosen because they 
were discussed or listed as crosscutting or important issues repeatedly in the 
research just discussed. In fact, the issues or policy areas of criminal 
rights and civil rights were mentioned by all of the above authors (see espe- 
cially Casper, p. 60). While the categories clearly differ in terms of how 
broad or specific they are, intuitively these issues clearly appear to be 
among the most important and controversial during the last forty years. In 
fact, it turns out that these issue categories make up over sixty percent of 
the total number of Court decisions striking down state laws during this time 
period (according to our calculations). While not an exhaustive list of major 


issues, certainly many of the most important or controversial issues our 


country has faced in the last forty years are included. 


Of course, a certain amount of subjectivity remained in the selection 
process, though the attempt was made to make these choices as consistent and 
reliable as possible. One reason why the list is not exhaustive, is that many 
issues which repeatedly showed up in the literature had little to do with 
Supreme Court decision making. For example, while foreign affairs or military 
spending have been major issues, the Supreme Court rarely involves itself in 
such matters, and thus such issues were excluded from our issue list. It 
should also be mentioned that some liberty was taken in accepting the use of 
different terms to be basically describing or, at least, including some of the 
above named issues. For example, Stimson discusses the "mainline con- 


troversies" which arise from the New Deal and Great Society agenda (1991, 


p./1). Ome of these controversies he dubs "race." This term or controversy 
was interpreted as being a citation concerning civil rights. Or when Sund- 
quist discusses the crosscutting issue "law and order," this was viewed as 
including criminal rights and procedures (1973, p.322). While this list is 
far from perfect, it does appear to generally achieve what was initially 
sought. These are issues which the Supreme Court has repeatedly dealt with, 
and which have received a fair amount of attention. Furthermore, these issues 
do appear to be among the most controversial the Court has dealt with since 


the early 1950’s. Therefore: 


Hypothesis 4: If a case concerning civil rights, criminal procedures, 

school prayer, labor/economic regulations or abortion arises, the 

probability of a congressional response increases. 
National Interests 

We discovered previously that the institutional interest of protecting 

the power and prestige of the Congress against Court rulings strongly 
influenced the likelihood of a congressional response. But while there is 
reason to believe catering to public pressure and the demands of important 
interest groups will continue to be important factors in the likelihood of a 
congressional response since Court rulings regarding state laws will likely 
affect constituents’ lives in direct and important respects, the challenges to 
the U.S. legislature and its power will likely differ in these state cases. 
For example, we hypothesized in our earlier research that the Congress would 
feel more bound to protect recent legislation because of stronger ties to it, 
but in the case of state laws, the Congress has no ties whatsoever. There- 
fore, there would be little reason to suspect the Congress would treat newer 
state laws with any greater deference than older ones. We argue instead that 


considerations of power would be better measured by determining the extent to 


which a Court ruling will have a substantial national impact. The greater the 
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extent to which the welfare of the whole of the nation is involved, and the 
greater the degree to which the national government is involved in a particu- 
lar case, the more likely we should witness some type of congressional 
response. In fact, Caldeira and McCrone argue that , "...one of the primary 
functions of...periods of judicial activism toward the states is the imposi- 
tion of a minimum national standard" (p. 120). Similarly, we argue that the 
Congress is most likely to respond as the national legislature when the Court 
hands down such verdicts, or when the national government is involved. Thus, 
we argue that congressional responses to Supreme Court decisions involving 
state laws can best be explained by electoral pressures, including the type 
issue addressed by the Court, and the national impact or involvement in the 


ruling. 


U.S. Government Files Amicus to a Case. The U.S. government has done quite 
well when it has appeared before the Supreme Court as a litigant or as an 
amicus curiae (e.g. Tanenhaus, 1960; Puro, 1981; Caplan, 1987; Segal, 1988). 
However, the government does limit its participation in such cases. The 
involvement of the U.S. government typically signifies that the federal 


government has a significant interest in the outcome. In many cases, either 


the President or Congress or both may perceive that substantial federal ques- 


tions affecting the interests of the national government are at stake. Thus, 
when the Court sides against the government and the Congress perceives that 
the national welfare has been thwarted, a reaction from one or both of these 


political institutions may result. 


Hypothesis 5: If the U.S. government files an amicus to a case and 
loses, the probability of a congressional response increases. 


Multi-State Accords. Often, a Supreme Court decision will affect several 


state laws at once. At times, different cases concerning different stat 
statutes, but revolving around an almost identical legal question, come to the 
Court almost simultaneously (or in a very short time period). When such a 
legal controversy involves more than one state, and more than one case may be 
attracting the media’s and the public’s attention, it seems quite possible 
that such situations would also attract the Congress’s attention. Further- 
more, given that such situations involve the statutes of more than a single 
state, there would be a greater incentive for more representatives and 
senators to become involved in seeking to reverse such decisions since the 
impact of the Court’s ruling would not affect just a single state. Thus, we 
argue that these sets of cases are more likely to have the sort of national 
impact or implications that would make a congressional response more likely. 


The Constitution of the United States: Analysis and Interpretation, a standard 


source for researchers studying the invalidation of laws (e.g., Funston 1975; 
Caldeira and McCrone 1982; Gates 1987) was relied upon to spot such cases. If 
this reference book labeled an invalidated case as being decided in "accord" 
with a simultaneous or very recent precedent, we hypothesize that the Congress 


would be more likely to respond. 


Hypothesis 6: If the case is part of a multi-state accord, the 
probability of a congressional response increases. 


Methodology and Analysis 


The seriousness and extent of a congressional response to a Supreme Court 
decision striking down a state law we have argued is likely to reflect the 
degree to which the electoral concerns of representatives and senators are 


involved and the extent to which the national interest is at stake. There- 


fore, congressional responses are likely to vary from case to case. We might 
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consider a congressional response as any occasion on which at least one repre- 
sentative or senator introduced a bill that sought to reverse or revise such a 
ruling. At the other extreme, we might include only those instances in which 
the Congress succeeded in passing a law that accomplished these aims. We have 
chosen a middle ground. First, we treat all bills that were the subject of at 
least one floor vote in either the House of Representatives or the Senate as a 


minimum criterion for an instance of what Stumpf has termed "decision rever- 


sal" or congressional response.4 If this did not occur within three years of 


the Court handing down its decision, this was considered as no response. Sec- 
ond, since some bills will progress further along in the legislative process 
because of their heightened political significance, it is important to distin- 
guish between those bills that made it to the floor of either chamber of Con- 
gress, those that finally passed, and those that were ultimately signed into 
law by the President. Therefore, we use two different dependent variables to 
assess the fit of our model. First, we use a dichotomous dependent variable 
which takes on a value of "1" for all cases that meet our minimum criterion 
for a congressional response and "0" otherwise. Second, we employ a 5 point 
scale of congressional response to Court decisions using the following values: 
1) neither the House nor the Senate voted on a decision reversal bill, 2) 
either the House or the Senate voted on a decision reversal bill, but not 
both, 3) both the House and the Senate voted on a decision reversal bill, 4) 
both the House and the Senate passed a decision reversal bill, 5) both the 
House and the Senate passed a decision reversal bill that the President signed 


into law. 


4In our previous research we considered bills that were reported out of com- 
mittee as our minimum criterion. In our examination of congressional response 
to Court rulings regarding state and local laws, however, we found that in 
every case but one when a bill was reported out of committee, it was the sub- 
ject of a floor vote in one of the chambers. Therefore, we opted to use the 
floor vote as our minimum criterion. 


In order to test the overall fit of the model as well as the significance 
of the individual variables, we use probit analysis on the dichotomous depend- 
ent variable and OLS regression on the other. Before analyzing the results, 
however, brief mention should be made of the distribution of the dependent 
variable. From 1953 through 1990 there were 497 instances of the Supreme 
Court ruling all or some part of a state law unconstitutional. On 398 of 
these occasions, the Congress elected not to respond or did so at a level that 
did not meet our minimum criterion. In 47 cases only one chamber voted on a 
decision reversal bill with no further progress in the legislative process. 

In 29 instances a bill reached a point where it was voted on by both chambers, 
but passed by only one or neither. In just one case a bill was passed by both 
chambers, but not signed into law by the president, and in 22 cases a decision 
reversal bill ultimately did become federal law. Thus we see once again as 
previous research has illustrated, the typical response of the Congress is 
inaction. 

We first elected to utilize our earlier model that was successfully 
applied to cases involving Court rulings declaring federal statutes 
unconstitutional (now termed Model #1). In addition to the three variables 
related to electoral considerations outlined above, this model also 
incorporated factors that were hypothesized to affect the threat Congress's 
power in the Court decision”: 1) Court unanimity, 2) the age of the law ruled 


unconstitutional, 3) the presence of ideological conflict between the Court 


and the Congress®, as well as 4) an invitation with instructions by the Court 


°The issue categories were not utilized in our first model. 


6We measure ideological distance in the following manner. Supreme Court deci- 
sions were first coded as liberal or conservative based upon the clas- 
sificatory scheme given by Goldman (1975, p. 492). The ideological bent of 
the Congress was measured by the percentage of conservative coalition votes 
averaged across both chambers. If the Court took a liberal position we use 
the percentage of conservative coalition votes and if the Court took a con- 
servative position, we used 100 minus the percentage of conservative coalitioz 
votes. 


to rewrite the law in question. 


Table 1 about here. 


While two of the individual variables, public opinion and interest group 
pressure perform quite well, the other five hypotheses are not supported as 
indicated by the size of their coefficients and their significance levels. 

Nor does the model taken in its entirety attain a reasonable degree of predic- 
tive fit. While the F statistic is significant, the adjusted R2 is a rather 
small, .16. As we suspected, those variables that were designed to measure 
the extent to which the Court decision constituted a threat to congressional 
power do not seem particularly relevant when the law in question was not of 
congressional making. Nor does it appear likely that the Supreme Court would 
invite the Congress to review and rewrite a state law. Thus, it would seem to 
be of vital importance to take into consideration the differing incentive 
structures that distinguish congressional decision making when institutional 
interests are at stake and when they are not. 

To explain better this decision making procedure we next utilized a model 
incorporating the electoral concerns of congressmen and women, and national 


interest considerations. 


Tables 2 and 3 about here. 


The overall fit of the models is much improved and we find that the sig- 


nificance level of the individual variables is generally quite high as well. 


The percentage correctly predicted is 88% in the probit model, while the 


adjusted R2 is a moderate .37 in the regression model. In both cases, the 


overall significance of the models as measured by the F statistic in the 
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regression analysis and twice the log likelihood ratio in the probit model is 
quite high. Once again we see that the variables measuring public opi and 
interest group pressure significantly enhance the progress of decision rever- 
sal bills through the Congress. Using the derivative at mean statistic to 
interpret the effect of the variables in the probit model (Meernik 1993), we 


find that when a majority of public opinion was opposed to the Court decision, 


there is a 51% increase in the probability of a congressional response holding 


all other factors constant at their mean value. Likewise, we find that the 
coefficient for the public opinion variable in the regression model indicates 
that when a majority of the public is at odds with a Court ruling, a decision 
reversal bill makes it one step further in the scale of the legislative 
process described above, holding other factors constant. The interest group 
variable indicates that as the number of those groups filing amicus curiae 
briefs that were on the losing side increases by, for example, 10, a decision 
reversal bill moves almost half a step through the legislative process. The 
impact of this variable in the probit model is quite similar. Each additional 
brief filed by a group opposed to the Court decision increases the likelihood 
of a congressional response by 11% holding other variables constant. The 
impact and significance of the election variable, however, is quite low in 
both models. Nonetheless, we see once again, that often congressional 
responses to Supreme Court decisions are motivated by political concerns. 
Attacking the Court, like attacking bureaucrats, bloated government, and the 
Congress itself makes for good headlines and public relations. And while such 
a finding should come as no surprise, it does suggest that perhaps the Con- 
gress is liable to criticize important Court rulings to cater to majoritarian 
impulses when greater constitutional principles may be at stake. 

By far the most effective predictors of congressional action are the 


issue variables. Whether because of the desire to defend states’ rights, or 
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the need to acknowledge public displeasure with the Court, it is apparent that 
many of these institutional disputes center around differing views of con- 
temporary problems. For example, the expansion of civil rights and access to 
abortions were two of the most important questions the Supreme Court addressed 
throughout the entire time period and many in the Congress were ready to take 
issue with the Court's stand on these matters as hypothesized. Both issues 
had a positive and significant impact on the extent of the legislative 
response. Court rulings involving labor/economic issues almost seem certain 
to guarantee a congressional response. In fact, we see that in the regression 
model that when the Court declares a state law regarding such issues as 
unconstitutional, the Congress typically pushes a bill reversing the decision 
a full step through the legislative process holding other factors constant. / 
Somewhat surprisingly we find that Court rulings on criminal procedures and 
school prayer exercised little impact on the Congress's propensity to act. 
For example, in the probit model we find that when a case involves criminal 
procedural matters, the likelihood of a congressional response decreases by 
24% holding other variables constant at their mean value. While we do not 
mean to imply that the Congress never acted under these circumstances, 
(although in the case of criminal procedures, we find no instance of a con- 
gressional response to Court rulings) its’ efforts did not generally progress 
very far through the legislative process. Perhaps, in the case of criminal 
procedural matters, the Congress did not wish to rewrite state criminal codes 
to their liking because they were either unable or unwilling to expend the 
necessary time and effort to micro-manage the criminal justice system. We did 


find, however, that the school prayer variable was moderately correlated 


74 further examination of the data reveals that many of these cases involved a 
series of Court decisions involving an employers’ responsibilities for damages 
sustained during a picket were later reversed in a bill that eventually passed 
both houses of the Congress and was signed into law by the President. 


with the public opinion variable, which may explain the lack of sig- 
nificance. 

The Congress, because of past experience with its own and public dis- 
pleasure over Court rulings involving the politically hot issues of the day, 


appears to be primed and ready to respond when these matters arise again. 


Taking stands on certain issues may be a proven vote getter, or it may serve 


to steadily push the Court toward a more majoritarian outlook, but whatever 
the ultimate end of congressional reversals of Court decisions in a particular 
area, it does show that the policy process does not always leave the High 
Court with the final word. What researchers need to determine next, however, 
is whether there is a deeper ideological or philosophical polarization between 
the Court and the Congress over which type of state laws are deserving of 
greater deference. In short, we need to examine how each branch interprets 
the Tenth Amendment. 

Finally, we see that when a case has national or federal governmental 
repercussions, the Congress is more likely to respond. When the United States 
government files an amicus to a case and when the decision is part of a 
broader accord bringing together cases from more than one state, the con- 
gressional response progresses further. In the probit model we see that these 
two variables increase the probability of congressional action by 6% and 11% 
respectively, given the usual caveats. In the regression model we find that 
the multi-state accord variable in particular is responsible for substantially 
pushing the Congress along in the legislative process. Thus, having shown 
that while challenges to congressional power are not likely to be significant 
in these rulings, there are occasions on which the Congress has a vested 


national interest in addressing the Court ruling. 
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Conclusion 


We have attempted to show in this paper that congressional reversals of 
state laws declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court are motivated in 
large part by relatively predictable forces. Chief among these factors is the 
need to appeal to voters and interest groups opposed to the Court decision. 
When public opinion objects to a ruling, or when increasing numbers of inter- 
est groups filing amicus curiae briefs are on the losing side the Congress is 
significantly more likely to push a decision reversal bill through the legis- 
lative process. 

A far greater predictor of congressional action, though, turns out to be 
the issue to which the Court speaks. Rulings involving abortion, civil 
rights, labor and interstate economic matters are all issues to which the Con- 
gress appears particularly predisposed to meet a High Court decision with a 
legislative response, while decisions regarding school prayer and criminal 
procedures do not appear to be quite as salient. The task for researchers in 
the future should be to try to find the common underlying features that the 
important issues share. 

We argue that the potential for national impact of such issues would be 
the most worthwhile place to begin. We found here that when decisions are 
clustered together in an accord involving several states, and that when the 
U.S. government filed an amicus in a dispute, the Congress was more likely to 
respond. Thus, while its own power may not be directly affected by the Court 
ruling, significant concerns regarding federal power may be. Since all cases 


accepted by the Court for review are by implication matters involve sig- 


nificant federal questions, we must identify those that most directly affect 


the most significant numbers of the population. As suggested earlier, we need 
to determine or infer how each branch's interpretation of the Tenth Amendment 


(regarding powers that are left to the states) influences their decision- 


making processes. 


Lastly, there is the important, if difficult task of integrating the 


findings here with earlier research on congressional responses to Court deci- 
sions involving federal law. Because cases involving federal law more 
directly impinge on congressional power, we might expect at the outset that 
congressional responses under these circumstances are more likely. And we see 
here that while there is at least a minimum response from the Congress on 20% 
of the Court rulings, when the decision involved a federal statute, the Con- 
gress responded 29% of the time (Ignagni and Meernik, forthcoming). 
Allowances ought to also be made for the different types of issues the Court 
is likely to address at each level. For example, rulings involving the sepa- 
ration of powers between the President and the Congress can only involve fed- 
eral law, while decisions regarding school prayer have occurred at the state 
level. Finding the common electoral and political interests at each level 
will require digging even deeper into the nature of the conflicts between the 
Court and the Congress as was described above. Thus, work ought to progress 


on the both the theoretical and practical issues raised here. 
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Table 1: Model #1 Regression Analysis 


Variable Coefficient T Statistic P Value 


PUBLIC OPINION .000 
INTEREST GROUPS F : .000 
ELECTION YEAR : ; .950 
COURT UNANIMITY .318 
YEAR OF ENACTMENT ‘ ‘ .726 
IDEOLOGICAL CONFLICT .210 
INVITATION TO REVIEW .163 
Constant .000 


Adjusted R2 = .16 
F Statistic = 13.77, p < .001 


Table 2: Model #2 Probit Analysis 


Variable Coefficient T Statistic P Value Derivative at 
Mean 


.558 
.055 
.705 
.728 
.190 
.607 
. 298 
583 
.602 


.770 
.502 
666 
.690 
ave 
.637 
.265 
.104 


.000 
.002 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.007 
. 203 
.101 
.023 
.000 


PUBLIC OPINION 
INTEREST GROUPS 
ELECTION YEAR 
ABORTION 

CIVIL RIGHTS 
LABOR/ECONOMIC 
CRIMINAL PROCEDURES 
SCHOOL PRAYER 

U.S. FILES AMICUS 
MULTI-STATE ACCORD 
Constant 


oooroorc9cjon 


A 


' 
~ 


Twice the Log Likelihood Ratio - 172.4, p. < .001 
Percent Correctly Predicted - 88% 
Proportionate Reduction in Error Over Modal Category - 40% 


517 
.111 
.025 
034 
.187 
. 240 
.060 


Table 3: Model #2 Regression Analysis 


Variable Coefficient T Statistic P Value 
PUBLIC OPINION . 303 
INTEREST GROUPS 
ELECTION YEAR 
ABORTION 
CIVIL RIGHTS 
LABOR/ECONOMIC 
CRIMINAL PROCEDURES 
SCHOOL PRAYER 
U.S. FILES AMICUS 
MULTI-STATE ACCORD 
Constant 


— 


Adjusted R2 = .37 
F Statistic = 29.99, p < .001 


‘ 
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BRINGING THE CAMPAIGN TO THE CAMPUS: 
STAGING A MOCK NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Dateline 1992; Reporting from the Democratic National Convention: 


", . . . and the results of the first ballot appeared inconclusive. 


Bill Clinton held a narrow lead but was short of the 2,145 votes he 
would need to give him the nomination. Before proceeding to a second 
ballot, delegations were given a chance to shift votes. Many did. 
The raucous crowd quieted as the convention co-chairperson prepared 
to announce the results. This promised to be close. ‘May I have your 
attention please! The results are as follows. For Senator Kerrey, 

11 votes. For Senator Tsongas, 69 votes. For Governor Clinton, 2,034 
votes. Quiet please! and 2,168 votes for the next president of these 
United States of America, Governor Jerry Brown!' The crowd erupted. 
If decibel and energy levels count for anything, the Republicans 
better prepare themselves for a real contest." 


The above scenario did not unfold in New York City in July of 1992 
but this is how things worked out some two and one-half months earlier in 
Loretto, Pennsylvania at Saint Francis College's Mock Democratic Convention. 


Students originated the idea of staging mock national conventions at 
Saint Francis College back in 1960. The events have become campus and community 
traditions, with mock conventions having been held every four years since. The 
convention is always held for the party that is then outside of the White House. 
As a result, a certain degree of campus expertise has developed in recent 
years for simulating Democratic conventions. 1996 will pose some new challenges. 


Tickets emerging from these mock conventions have included Adlai 
Stevenson-John Kennedy, Nelson Rockefeller-Charles Percy, George McGovern- 
Shirley Chisolm, Jerry Brown-Morris Udall, Gerald Ford-John Anderson, Gary 
Hart-Jesse Jackson, Michael Dukakis-Jesse Jackson, and, most recently, 
Jerry Brown (again!) and Tom Harkin (who addressed the Convention on behalf 
of Bill Clinton!). 


Keynote speakers over the years have included Senator Richard Schweiker, 
Senator Eugene McCarthy, Georgia State Senator Julian Bond, President Reagan's 
former campaign manager, John Sears, Congressperson Bella Abzug, and Senator Paul 
Sarbanes. The 1992 keynoter was Senator George McGovern. Not only was he 
commemorating the twentieth anniversary of his nomination for the presidency 
by the Democratic Party; he was visiting Saint Francis College twenty years 
after his presidential nomination by a previous generation of our mock conven- 
tion delegates. 


These nine mock conventions have been designed to resemble national 
party conventions to the extent feasible. Students and other members of the 
College community serve as campaign managers, state delegates, and delegation 
chairpersons. The chairs recruit delegates with whom they plot strategy and 
prepare posters, banners, and costumes. Campaign managers busily court delegates, 
post signs, distribute literature, and even attempt to arrange appearances at 
the convention by their candidates or surrogates. Students serve on platform 
and other committees. They transform the field house into an authentic—looking 
convention hall. Considerable direction is provided by faculty but widespread 
student involvement and execution are critical to any successful convention. 


~ 
~ 
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Experiential education can be an important supplement to classroom 
instruction. Students can observe theories being put into practice. They can 
role play and attempt to apply concepts for themselves. The abstract becomes 
concrete. When opportunites for meaningful reflection are provided, internships 
and simulations such as moot court exercises, model United Nations programs, and 
the like can increase students' interest in and knowledge of the topic at hand. 
In a similar vein, mock conventions can provide students with valuable insights 
concerning convention procedures, coalition building, and other aspects of 
presidential campaigns. The excitement and publicity surrounding mock con- 
vention preparations tend to stimulate student awareness of, interest in, and 
curiosity about the current presidential campaign. Comments from students 
returning in the Fall have consistently indicated that they paid more attention 
to the actual party conventions during the Summer -—- and understood them more 


fully —- than they would have had they not themselves been involved in our mock 
convention. 


For the above reasons, a conscious effort is made to involve students 
from various disciplines and majors. Well over half of our undergraduate student 
population participates in these mock conventions and it is not uncommon for 
a few hundred additional people to be on hand to observe the proceedings. Area 
high school students and students from other colleges and universities are 
invited to participate or observe. The events*are advertised in the surrounding 
community and invitations are sent to civic groups, public officials, and 
other members of the community. Press coverage is also relatively extensive, 
especially so if the speakers are well-known figures. In addition to their 
academic significance, then, mock conventions can be vehicles for attracting 
favorable publicity for the host institution. 


It would be very difficult to describe in detail everything that goes 
into planning for a mock national convention. Nonetheless, I will relate some 
of my own experiences in preparing for Saint Francis College's 1992 Mock Democratic 
Convention in the hope that some of my comments would be helpful to you if 
you decide to stage a mock convention of your own. 


Mock conventions are sponsored by the Current Affairs Club and the 
political science program. Students from various majors belong to the Club, 
but most of its members are studying political science. Political science 
faculty members head the Mock Convention Planning Committee. Student officers 
of the Current Affairs Club also serve on this Committee. The Club President 
serves as Convention Chair. In 1992, the Club's Vice-President chaired the 
Credentials and Rules Committees and served as Convention Floor Manager. The 
Club's Secretaries served as Convention Co-Chairs and Recording Officers. 

The Club's Treasurer chaired the Platform Committee and also served as a Con- 
vention Floor Manager. Specific additional responsibilities were assumed by 
these individuals ‘as circumstances required. The Planning Committee oversaw 
the entire Convnetion -- its procedures, preparations, committees, and so on. 
All of the specialized standing committees reported to the Planning Committee. 


About one year before the Mock Convention, we began publicizing the 
event on campus through signs, videos, meetings, and newspaper articles. Later, 
we conducted some straw polls and wrote about the results in the College news- 
paper. Budget estimates were prepared well in advance too. Funding was supplied 
through the Student Government Association (parent organization of the Current 
Affairs Club) and from the History and Political Science Department. While it 
probably would be possible to stage a no-frills mock convention on a budget 
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of a few hundred dollars, a relatively larger budget makes it possible to offer 
potential keynote speakers a reasonable honorarium. Plans were also made at 

this time to offer a special course during the Spring 1992 semester. The 

course was titled, "The Road to the White House, 1992." Using texts, periodicals, 
the similarly titled C-SPAN series, and other resources, the course focused on 
presidential selection processes, in general, and the 1992 campaign in particular. 
Students in this seminar played key roles in the 1992 Mock Convention. This 
course was a vehicle for ensuring that a nucleus of knowledgeable activists 
would be available for leadership responsibilities. Journal entries from these 
students also provided us with some indication of the academic benefits that 
mock convention participants can derive. 


We try to schedule our mock conventions for the weekend immediately 
preceding the Pennsylvania primaries. In this way, we hope that we might be 
able to persuade campaigning candidates to visit our convention. All declared 
candidates for the: Party's nomination are invited. In 1992, Tom Harkin appeared 
at the Convention in Bill Clinton's behalf. Jerry Brown was represented by 
‘Sandy Kelsen, a key campaign coordinator for Brown in Western Pennsylvania. 

t is important to set the date for a mock convention as early as possible 
so that reservations and other facilities arrangements can be made. 


Approximately eight months prior to the Convention, several committees 
were established to work on specific projects. Committee chairs were selected 
at this time. 


The previously mentioned Planning Committee held several open meetings 
to discuss possible keynote speakers. Discussions with assorted campus officials 
regarding budgetary and other considerations then took place. Additional open 
meetings were held. Several potential speakers were contacted regarding their 
availability. Finally, the field was winnowed and a list of three available, 
affordable, and approrpiate speakers was produced. At this point, students 
surveyed members of the College community, analyzed the results, and ranked 
the speakers in order of preference. The Director of Student Activities 
contacted Senator McGovern —- the top choice of survey respondents —- and 
handled arrangements for his visit. 


A Correspondence Committee was. also established. This Committee 
designed the 1992 Mock Convention logo, designed and ordered special stationery, 
and handled related matters. The Committee also corresponded with the state 
and national Democratic Party Committees, declared candidates, and other in- 
vited guests. For example, the Committee corresponded with two county commission- 
ers and one state representative who were on hand to deliver brief welcoming 
speeches at the Convention. We also obtained a number of American flags with 
the assistance of Congressman John Murtha's office and state flags with the 
help of Lieutenant Governor Mark Singel's office. This Committee followed 
our telephone inquiries with written correspondence. 


The Platform Committee, naturally, was charged with developing a 
mock party platform. The Committee was formed, a chair was selected, and 
background research ensued. Then, as the Convention approached, several open 
meetings were held by the Committee to provide interested parties with a chance 
to express their views. Campaign managers for leading candidates also had a 
chance to shape the platform. Following these sometimes lively sessions, the 
Committee drafted a platform. The platform was read at the Convention and was 
adopted by a voice vote. ‘ 


~ 
~ 
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The Credentials Committee and the Rules Committee were also estab- 
lished and a chair was selected. The Credentials Committee was responsible 
for assisting and welcoming an non-Saint Francis College delegates who might 
participate in the Convention. The Rules Committee worked with the Planning 
Committee in setting the Convention agenda. Further, while the simulation is 
fairly realistic, we take some liberties with the rules of actual national 
party conventions. For example, since we try to complete our business in three 
or four hours rather than four days, we use voice votes wherever possible. 
Further, we determined that only the five original major Democratic candidates 
(Brown, Clinton, Harkin, Kerrey, or Tsongas) would be eligible for nomination 
on the first ballot. If a second ballot’ had been necessary, however, the field 
would have been wide open. Finally and most importantly, we decided to conduct 
our Convention as a contested or nominating one and not as a ratifying ceremony 
for some primary- and caucus-season victor. That is, our delegates were un- 
pledged. These rules were explained and approved at an open meeting shortly 
before the Convention. 


The Media and Community Relations Committee was in charge of publicity. 
The Committee sent releases to newspapers, radio, and television stations. 
Articles were written for the campus newspaper. Informational pamphlets were 
developed and mailed to community groups, schools, local political figures, 
and civic leaders. Formal invitations were printed and mailed. The Director 
of Saint Francis College's Communications program arranged to have this 
Mock Convention videotaped as previous ones had been. Videos from previous 
conventions were shown on monitors around campus as students distributed 
brochures and fact sheets to interested parties. The Director of Public Informa- 
tion assisted students in preparing news releases and press kits.*She 
coordinated a press conference with Senators McGovern and Harkin and helped 
with all final-phase publicity arrangements. 


The Hall and Decorations Committee secured all art and construction 
supplied and consulted with the chair of our Fine Arts Department in planning 
to transform the field house into a convention hall. The Committee instructed 
state delegation chairpersons to bring some of their delegates with them to 
the field house at an assigned time the day before the Convention. At this 
time, all materials were available and students constructed their state and 
candidate signs, posters, and placards. Meanwhile, a construction crew in- 
stalled flags, draped crepe paper, prepared the stage and seating areas, 
tested podium and floor microphones, set up musical equipment, and made sure 
that the hall would be ready for the next day's festivities. The next day, 
just hours before the Convention, students went to the hall to assist with 
helium-filled baloons. We learned the hard way that helium-filled baloons 
sag noticeably if they are set up too early. 


Students volunteered to act as campaign managers for their favored 
candidates. They contacted candidates' campaign headquarters to obtain 
literature, posters, and other materials. They posted signs and banners around 
the campus, negotiated with Platform Committee members, tried to make deals 
with state delegation chairs, discussed the vice-presidency among themselves, 
and generally tried to win support for their candidates. They wrote to 
their respective candidates to remind them of our invitation to appear at 
the Convention and/or to try to arrange for a visit by a surrogate associated 
with the campaign. They also delivered brief nominating speeches for their 
candidates at the Convention. 
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State delegation chairs were extremely important. For several months 
preceding the Convention, they signed up for the states of their choice on 
a master list posted outside the Department offices. They were briefed about 
their responsibilities and given some handouts. The chairs recruited delegates 
for their states and submitted their delegate lists a few weeks before the 
Convention. A workshop for delegation chairs was held as the Convention drew 
near to explain procedures in detail and to answer questions. As noted, they 
brought delegates to the field house to prepare banners and signs. They were 
in charge of their states' voting at the Convention. They polled delegates 
during roll calls, tallied votes, and announced them. Some chairs placed names 
in nomination at the Convention. Some brought their delegates garbed thematically 
in state-related costumes. In short, the chairs recruited delegates and coordinated 
them before and during the Convention. 


Formal organization, division of labor, clearly delineated chains of 
command, and the like are all important. But it is not possible to anticipate 
everything that will require attention. Let me offer some more general observa- 
tions that might help if you decide to stage your own mock convention. 


Start early. You will have to delegate many duties to students on the 
Planning Committee and in other leadership positions. Try to recruit especially 
responsible and conscientious students for these positions. The ability to take 
initiative and to work productively without direct supervision are key attributes. 
Flexibility, a sense of humor, and a thick skin are also desirable‘ traits. 
Approximately one year before the Convention, these students review files and 
videotapes of past mock conventions to orient themselves to their task. They 
contact national party headquarters for candidate addresses, calendars, rules, 
and proceedings pertaining to the current campaign. These documents are invaluable 
and doing this kind of "legwork" early is advisable. 


You will need the cooperation of assorted campus officials, staff members, 
and colleagues. You will need financial, logistical, organizational, and 
informational assistance. Discuss your plans and anticipated needs with strate- 
gically situated individuals well before the convention and stay in touch with 
them as the event draws near. 


Recruiting students to participate may be your most important task. 
Bringing distinguished visitors to the campus and generating favorable publicity 
for the host institution are certainly valuable outcomes. But the primary 
beneficiaries should be the students. A successful mock convention should be 
enjoyable for students while it simultaneously increases their interest and 
elevates their awareness. A mock convention brings the campaign, the issues, 
and even some of the actors to the campus. Publicize the event through campus 
newspapers, bulletin boards, meetings, classroom announcements, and so on. Spread 
the word. Some might opt to persuade, coax, and cajole students to participate. 
Some might offer "extra credit" or other inducements. Some might require 
student participation. Special classes can be developed to focus directly 
on the campaign and the convention. Convention-related activities can be in- 
corporated into existing classes. Whatever strategies best fit your personal 
style, once student interest is stimulated, they are ready to learn and we 
can use mock conventions to teach them and to reach them. 


APPENDIX 


I have attached some sample materials that were used at Saint Francis College's 
1992 Mock Democratic Convention. Perhaps you can adapt them to fit your own needs. 


A. HISTORY 1992 MOCK 
DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 


Saint Francis College 
Loretto, Pennsylvania 15940 


POLITICAL SCIENCE CURRENT AFFAIRS CLUB 
(814) 472-3059 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE MOCK CONVENTION 


Students originated the idea of staging a Mock National Convention at St. Francis College in 
1960. The event has become a campus and community tradition, as a convention has been 
held every four years. It has been the tradition among the St. Francis community to hold the 
convention of the party not holding the Office of the President. 


The 1960 Democratic convention began amid parades and fanfare. The Honorable Philip 
Lepresti, a member of the State House of Representatives of Pennsylvania, delivered the 
keynote address. The event set standards for future years. The first mock convention ended 
with the nomination of Adlai Stevenson for president and John Kennedy for Vice President. 
The event was deemed a tremendous success by all participants. 


The convention continued to grow in 1964, when it was staged in Doyle Hall amid shouts and 
cheers. The purpose of the event began to become clear as a 1964 passage from the college 
newspaper THE LORETTO indicated: "This convention affords our students an opportunity 
to learn more about out political system and enjoy themselves at the same time." 


By 1968, the campus event had begun to attract outside notice. Students weren’t the only 
ones who watched Senator Richard Schweiker, who then represented the 13th Congressional 
District near Philadelphia, deliver the keynote address. Various states nominated their favorite 
candidates, later yielding these decisions to other delegations. In the fashion of a true political 
convention, floor demonstrations were conducted for each candidate following the nominating 
speeches. After six hours of balloting, caucusing, and Vice Presidential nominations, the 
convention was adjourned with Governor Nelson Rockefeller and Senator Charles Percy as the 
students’ choices for the Republican Presidential and Vice Presidential nominees. 


The renowned Senator Eugene McCarthy was the featured speaker at the 1972 convention. 
Included in the nine point plan he outlined was a suggestion that the Democratic National 
Platform include a firm commitment to end the war in Vietnam. Political maneuvering became 
an integral part of this event. Following the third ballot, Senator George McGovern was 
selected for President, and Shirley Chisolm was given the Vice Presidential slot by the student 
body. 
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By 1976, the convention, held in the Maurice Stokes Field House for the first time, had 
developed a high degree of organization. Georgia State Senator Julian Bond, the keynote 
speaker for the bicentennial year, stated that "the convention at SFC mirrored national 
conventions | have seen." In that year, the tension ran high as Governor Jerry Brown edged 
Congressman Morris Udall for the Presidential nomination. Udall supporters had to remain 
content with the Vice presidential spot awarded him. The atmosphere of the 1976 
convention was often a lighthearted one, as reflected by these observations offered by one 
of the student participants: "As expected, the crazies were out in force. One delegate 
appeared costumed as the Wild Man from Borneo. Another fashioned bicentennial shorts with 
bright green sunglasses to match." 


In 1980, amock Republican convention has held. George Bush, then a Republican Presidential 
candidate, was forced to cancel his engagement as keynote speaker. John Sears was a late 
replacement, and he filled in quite ably. Once again, enthusiasm was high and the convention 
nominated Gerald Ford to be the Presidential nominee, and John Anderson as the Vice 
Presidential nominee. 


The 1984 Democratic meeting was one of the most controversial in the history of the 
convention. Bella Abzug delivered the keynote address amidst the picket lines and protests 
outside the Stokes Fieldhouse of Ms. Abzug’s pro-choice stance. Despite the controversy, 
the convention was a large success and generated much enthusiasm. Gary Hart was chosen 
as the Presidential nominee of the Democratic Party, and Jesse Jackson became the Vice 
Presidential nominee. 


The 1988 Democratic Convention was another rousing one. Senator Paul Sarbanes of 
Maryland was the keynoter and the delegates nominated Michael Dukakis for the presidency 
and Jesse Jackson (once again!) for the vice-presidency. 


Excitement mounts every four years here at St. Francis College as preparations for the mock 
convention are made. State delegation chairmen promote state unity and enthusiasm. State 
costumes, signs, and flags are constructed. Campaign managers craftily secure the votes of 
as many state delegates as can be persuaded. They flood the campus with slogans, posters, 
and other paraphernalia in support of their favorite candidates. Construction crews work hard 
to transform the Field House into an authentic looking convention hall. The 1992 convention 
promises to be no exception! 


B. FACT SHEET 1992 MOCK DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 


SAINT FRANCIS COLLEGE 
Loretto, Pennsylvania 15940 


POLITICAL SCIENCE CURRENT AFFAIRS CLUB 
(814) 472-3059 


WHAT IS A MOCK CONVENTION? 


The Mock Convention is designed to resemble the national Democratic Nominating Convention 
in every way, with students acting as campaign managers, state delegation chairmen, and 
state delegates. Participation is also needed in the areas of convention hall decorations, stage 
and sound crew, and security. Positions are available for approximately 800 or more students 
in all these areas. Student political opinion will be reflected by the candidate nominated. The 
results may or may not be an indication of what to expect at the actual convention this 
summer. 


WHAT IS A CAMPAIGN MANAGER? 


The job of the campaign manager is to persuade the state delegations to vote for his/her 
candidate. The means with which to accomplish this are at the complete discretion of the 
campaign manager and his staff, in the best tradition of American "backroom politicking.” 
Bribes are permissible but do try to keep it legal. 


WHAT IS A STATE CHAIRMAN? 


The state chairman will recruit a delegation to represent a state of his/her choice. The more 
delegates you can bring to the convention, the more effective and exciting it will be. Come 
prepared for the occasion with such things as signs, banners, noisemakers, etc. Interested 
students should sign up as soon possible. The popular states will go fast! (The sign-up sheet 
will be posted on the door to Scotus 314.) 


WHAT IS A STATE DELEGATE? 


A state delegate represents the state of his/her choice and will vote on each ballot until a 
majority of 50% plus one is reached. Your vote is important. YOUR vote will determine the 
outcome of the convention. 


WHAT HAPPENS AT A CONVENTION? 


Almost anything! Actual conventions tend to be rather chaotic; the Mock Conventions at Saint 
Francis are no exception. Placards, posters, and political propaganda will be available with 
which to stage wild floor demonstrations. Improvisation is desired and encouraged. Between 
ballots, campaign managers will be busily caucusing the state delegations for votes. There 
is always the possibility of a deadlock-a few uncommitted votes could make all the difference. 


| 
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WHAT IF | DON’T KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT POLITICS OR CONVENTIONS? 


Prior knowledge or experience isn’t needed. During the convention itself you will learn a great 
deal about the American political processes and you'll have some fun doing it! You will 
experience not only the external aspects of a convention, but also the backroom politicking 
which makes the system exciting. As a bonus, you will be more aware of the issues and the 
positions of the candidates, making you better prepared to vote in November. 


HOW _ MUCH TIME IS INVOLVED? 


Actually, very little. If you want to be more creative; however, the amount of preparation 
time is up to you. There will be periodic meetings before the convention in which details will 
be discussed. 


WHEN IS THE CONVENTION? 


The convention will be held on Sunday, April 26, during the afternoon. Mock conventions can 
be a lot of fun; post-convention celebrating is a tradition. 


C. WORKSHOP 


Sunday, April 26, 1992 
~X 2:00 p.m. Stokes 


KX 


POLITICAL SCIENCE Saint Francis College ~ CURRENT AFFAIRS CLUB 
(814) 472-3059 Loretto, Pennsylvania 15940 


HOW WILL THINGS WORK AT THE MOCK CONVENTION AND WHAT AM | SUPPOSED TO DO? 


Agenda: 


Call to Order: Chairperson 
The Pledge of Allegiance 
The National Anthem 
Invocation: The Reverend Christian R. Oravec, T.O.R. 
Introductory Remarks: Chairperson 
Welcoming Speeches 
Keynote Address: Sen. George McGovern 
Credentials Committee Report 
Rules Committee Report 
. Platform Committee Report (followed by voice vote) 
. Roll Call of States for Nominations of Presidential Candidates; 
Campaign Manager Acceptance Speeches 
. Balloting by Roll Call of States for Presidential Nominee 
. Announcement of Convention Presidential Nominee: Chairperson 
. Selection of Convention Nominee for Vice-President 
. Adjournment 


PrN, 


Rules of the Convention: 


. The Convention shall proceed in the order of business stated above. 

. As each state is called during nominations, the state delegation 
Chairperson may nominate a candidate, yield to another state, or pass. 

. No campaign manager’s nominating speech shall exceed five minutes in 
length. 

. In balloting, the vote of each state shall be announced by the chairperson 
of the state delegation. 

. The number of votes needed to nominate shall be defined as one half of the 
total votes plus one (2,145 votes needed to nominate). 


General Instructions: 


Before the Convention -- 

. All state delegation chairpersons have received a memo which explains some 
of your responsibilities. The memo also tells you how many votes your state will 
have and how you will cast them. If you have misplaced these materials, get new 
new copies from Dr. Melusky or Mr. Kelso. 
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. All state delegations should have: a. state identification placard; b. additional 

state signs; c. candidate signs and banners; d. other distinguishing items (e.g., 

state costumes). Sign making will take place on Friday, April 24 in Stokes starting 
at 6:00 p.m. State delegation chairpersons must bring some delegates with them to 

Stokes to participate in sign and banner making. 

. The state delegation chairperson should submit complete lists of state delegates to 

Dr. Melusky or Mr. Kelso. This should be done immediately (if you have not already 
done so). Be sure that none of your delegates have signed up to be members of some other 
state delegation. 

. Assemble your delegation and have them seated in your state section on the Convention floor 
before 1:45 p.m. on April 26. 

. The state delegation chairperson should assume the responlisibility for seeing that members of his/her 
delegation refrain from taking food or drink onto the floor and do not smoke on the Convention floor. 

All participants are encouraged to get into the "spirit" of the thing and to have a good time but please 

remember that we are trying to project a positive image of Saint 

Francis College to the surrounding community. Remind your delegates that this is a simulation and 
they should at least pretend to have enthusiasm for the Democratic Party, even if their actual 
personal preferences lie elsewhere. 

. Your delegation is entitled to cast votes. The apportionment of votes within the delegation 
is up to the delegation and its chairperson. For example, if your state is entitled to cast 50 votes and 
your delegation has ten members, several things might happen. If all ten delegates agree to vote for 
candidate X, the chairperson will cast all 50 votes for candidate X. But if eight delegates vote for 
candidate X and two delegates vote for candidate Y, the chairperson will cast 40 votes for c-ndidate 

X and 10 votes for candidate Y. 

Each state delegation should caucus before the Convention to decide if it wishes to participate in 
candidate nominations. If you decide to nominate a candidate, the chairperson will announce the 
nominee and will introduce that candidate’s campaign manager (who will then make a brief 
acceptance speech). 

During April, campaign managers can begin placing signs for the respective candidates around 
campus. In designing signs, all persons are asked to observe standards of "good taste." Following 
the Convention, you will be responsible for removing your own signs. Please do so immediately. 

. Campaign managers should caucus before the Convention to discuss the vice-presidency slot. 

Former campaign managers of candidates who have withdrawn from the race are invited to 
participate and to try to secure the second spot on the ticket for their favored candidates. If 
candidate X wins the presidential nomination, his campaign manager should direct the Convention 
chairperson’s attention to a particular person on the floor. The Chair will recognize the designated 
person who will then announce his/her nominee for the vice-presidency. Balloting by acclamation 
(voice vote) will follow. ‘ 


Convention-- 


Roll Call for Presidential Nominations: 

A state may not place a name in nomination without the permission of the candidate’s campaign 
manager. According to the rules of this Convention, only the five original major Democratic 
candidates (Brown, Clinton, Harkin, Kerrey, Tsongas) are eligible for nomination on the first ballot 
If we go to a second ballot the field is wide open. 

Remember, when roll call for nominations is being called, the state delegation chairperson can 
nominate, pass, or can yield to another state which intends to nominate a candidate from that state. 
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lf you have teamed up with a campaign manager, say this: “Mister/Madam Chairperson, the 
state of would like to send a speaker to the podium for purposes of placing a name 
in nomination." Do not announce the candidate’s name. Let the campaign manager do 
this. The campaign manager will have five minutes to make a speech placing his/her 
candidate’s name in nomination. A "spontaneous" demonstration of enthusiasm may follow. 

lf you do not nominate a candidate, the state delegation chairperson should say this: 
"Mister/Madam Chairperson, the state of passes." (or "Mister/Madam Chairperson, the 
state of yields to the state of ee 

lf a candidate has been nominated by the time your state is called, the state delegation 
chairperson can say this: "Mister/Madam Chairperson, the state of seconds the nomination 
of 


PLEASE BE NEAR THE FLOOR MICROPHONE SO THE ROLL CALL CAN PROCEED QUICKLY AND 
SMOOTHLY. ANTICIPATE YOUR STATE: (States will be called in alphabetical order. Note: if 
Arizona yields to Minnesota, the Convention Chair will call upon the state delegation chairperson from 
Arkansas after Minnesota finishes.) 

Roll Call for Balloting for President: 

Each state delegation chairperson will announce the votes from his/her state. The states will be 
called in alphabetical order. For example, the Convention Chair will call "Alabama." The Alabama 
state delegation chairperson will go to the microphone and will announce "Mister/Madam 
Chairperson, the state of Alabama casts its votes as follows: ..." (Alabama will cast 62 votes. The 
Alabama delegation chairperson will calculate the apportionment of these 62 votes among the 
candidates. If all 62 votes are not being given to a single candidate, the Alabama delegation 
chairperson should save the largest count for last.) Subsequent state delegation chairpersons will 

follow the same procedure. 

At the end of the first roll call, any state wishing to change or "shift" its votes (before the 
balloting is called to a close) should wave its florescent state card to gain the Convention 
Chairperson’s attention. After s/he says, "The Chair recognizes the state of , the 
state delegation chairperson should say, "Mister/Madam Chairperson, the state of 
wishes to change its votes as follows: . . ." (Give your new vote in its entirety.) 

After all shifts have taken place, the Convention Chair will bang the gavel and call the balloting 
to a close. At this point, the Recording Officer will approach the podium and will announce 
the results. Remember, it takes a majority of the total available votes to win. That is, the 
nominee will require at least 2,145 votes. 

if there is no winner on the first ballot, the Convention Chair will reopen the nominations. At 
this point, new candidates can be nominated or the nominations of candidates can be withdrawn by 
the campaign manager. Wave your florescent state card to gain the Convention Chair’s attention. 

Any state delegation chairperson can now nominate a new candidate. At this point, any 
Democrat eligible for the Presidency could be nominated. Only campaign managers can withdraw 
their respective candidates’ nominations. Next, a second round of balloting will take place 
following the same procedures used during the first round. Rounds of balloting will continue until 
a candidate is able to secure the nomination. (Note: bargains concerning the vice-presidency might 
be especially useful to break such deadlocks.) 

After the Recording Officer announces the winner of the presidential nomination, yet another 
"spontaneous" burst of enthusiasm may be called for. 


3. Selection of the Vice-Presidential Nominee: 

The Convention Chair will announce the start of vice-presidential nominations. If you want 
to place a name in nomination, wave your florescent state card to gain his/her recognition (the 
campaign manager for the winning presidential candidate should inform the Convention Chair of 
his/her candidate’s first preference and should tell the Convention Chair whom to recognize). Once 
recognized, the person nominating a candidate for the vice-presidency should go to a microphone 
on the floor and announce the nonminee. The Convention Chair wiil ask if there is a second for 
the nominee. Anyone from the floor can shout, "| second the nomination." Next, the Convention 
Chair will ask if there are any additional nominees for the vice presidency. Again, wave your 
florescent state card to gain recognition. After nominations for the vice-presidency are called to 
a close, the Convention Chair will say, "All those in favor of nominating as the vice- 
presidential candidate say ‘aye’." If you support the nominee, shout out from your seat on the 
floor. After voice voting comes to a close, the Convention Chair will then say, ' is 
nominated. Please hold your delegates on the floor for the closing of the convention. 


4. Final Note: 
Try to hold your delegates on the floor for the entire convention. One helpful way of doing this 
is to caucus and poll them before each vote. 


THIS IS NOT EXACTLY HOW REAL CONVENTIONS WORK, BUT iT IS A PRETTY CLOSE SIMULATION. 


Alabama 
Arizona 
_Arkansas 
California 
_Colorado 
_Connecticut 
_Delaware 
_ District of Columbia 
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Hawaii 
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_lowa_- 
Kansas . 
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Massachusetts 
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D. PROGRAM 


DEMOCRATIC * 
CONVENTION -X 


Ky 
POLITICAL SCIENCE Saint Francis College 


CURRENT AFFAIRS CLUB 
(814) 472-3059 Loretto, Pennsylvania 15940 


SUNDAY, APRIL 26, 1992, 2:00 p.m. 
THE MAURICE STOKES FIELD HOUSE 


Students originated the idea of staging a mock national convention at Saint 
Francis College in 1960. The event has become a campus and community tradition 
as a convention has been held every four years for the Party then out of the 
White House. The mock convention is designed to resemble a national party con- 
vention in every way. Students, faculty, staff, family, friends, and guests 

from the surrounding community serve as campaign managers, state delegation 
chairpersons, and delegates. In 1988, a mock Democratic convention was held 

and delegates nominated Michael Dukakis for the presidency and Jesse Jackson 

for the vice-presidency. We welcome your participation and thank you for helping 
us to make this, our ninth, mock convention the best one yet! 


AGENDA 


Call to Order: Chairperson Turnbach 

The Pledge of Allegiance 

The National Anthem 

Invocation: The Reverend Christian R. Oravec, T.O.R., President 

. Introductory Remarks: Chairperson Turnbach 

Welcoming Speeches 

. Keynote Address: Sen. George McGovern 

. Credentials Committee: Report: Committee Chairperson Travis 

. Rules Committee Report: Committee Chairperson Travis 

. Platform Committee Report: Committee Chairperson DeSantis 

- Roll Call for Presidential Nominations: Convention Co-Chair Howe; 
Campaign Manager Acceptance Speeches 

- Roll Call for Balloting for Presidential Nominee: Convention Co-Chair Barbor 

. Announcement of Presidential Nominee: Convention Co-Chair Barbor 

. Selection of Vice-—Presidential Nominee: Convention Co-Chair Howe 

. Adjournment: Chairperson Turnbach 


l. 
4. 
5 
6. 
8 
9 
0 
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‘RULES OF THE CONVENTION 


. The Convention will proceed in the order of business stated above. 

- During presidential nominations, the state chair may nominate a candidate 
(with the permission of the candidate's campaign manager), second a nomination, 
yield to another state, or pass to the next state. 

. Only the’ five original major Democratic candidates (Brown, Clinton, Harkin, 
Kerrey, Tsongas) are eligible for nomination on the first ballot. If we go 
to a second ballot, the field is wide open. 

. No campaign manager's nominating speech shall exceed five minutes in length. 

. The state chairpersons will announce the votes of their respective states. 

. 2,145 votes are needed to nominate a presidential candidate. 

. The vice-presidential nominee will be selected through a voice vote. 
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PLANNING COMMITTEE: 


Nancy Turnbach: Convention Chairperson, Current Affairs Club President 

Christopher Travis: Credentials Committee and Rules Committee Chairperson, 
Convention Floor Manager, Current Affairs Club Vice-President 

Janine Barbor: Convention Co-Chairperson and Recording Officer, Current 
Affairs Club Secretary 

Tricia Howe: Convention Co-Chairperson and Recording Officer, Current 
Affairs Club Secretary 

Joseph DeSantis: Platform Committee Chairperson, Convention Floor Manager, 
Current Affairs Club Treasurer 

Mark Kelso: Instructor of Political Science, Planning Committee Co-Chairperson 

Joseph Melusky, Ph.D.: Professor of Political Science, Planning Committee 
Co-Chairperson 


MEDIA AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS COMMITTEE: Tricia Howe, Chairperson 
HALL AND DECORATIONS COMMITTEE: Nancy Turnbach, Chairperson 
CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE: Chris Travis, Chairperson 

RULES COMMITTEE: Chris Travis, Chairperson 

PLATFORM COMMITTEE: Joe DeSantis and Bob Bastian, Co-Chairpersons 
CORRESPONDENCE COMMITTEE: Amy Gerancher, Chairperson 

CAMPAIGN MANAGERS: 


JERRY BROWN Pat Elias 

BILL CLINTON Doug Kalata 

TOM HARKIN Joe Birgeles, Jeanette McCloskey, Ward Prostejovsky 
BOB KERREY J.R. Walker 

PAUL TSONGAS Coleen Cecco and Lori Woolslayer 


STATE DELEGATION CHAIRPERSONS: (Number of State Votes in Parentheses) 
ALA. (62) S. Pepoy -ME. (30) W. Mazey PA. (188) D. Gregg 


ALAS. (18) J. Bilko MD. (80) T. Schrott Ril. (26) S. Gray 
ARIZ. (47) M. Montgomery MASS. (107) T. Donnelly S.C. (50) J. Birgeles 
ARK. (43) R. Edgar MICH. (148) M. Partner S.D. (20) S. Connors 
CALIF. (382) J. McCloskey MINN. (87) R. Frye TENN. (77) A. Legars 
COLO. (54) C. Waeger MISS. (45) P. Fortney TEX. (214) T. Woods 
CONN. (61) R. Trumpbour MO. (86) R. Crusciel UTAH (28) J. Kuehn 
DEL. (19) M. Quirk MONT. (22) J. Nadolsky VT. (19) M. Guzo 
D.C. (29) N. Plummer - (31) J. R. Walker VA. (92) E. Rubino 
FLA. (160) S. Michelone . (23) K. Pesto WASH. (80) C. Cecco 
GA. (88) A. Yokitis eH. (24) C. Horn W.VA. (38) T. DelGallo 
HA. (26) T. Hamilton -J. (117) S. Gawlick WIS. (91) N. Paronish 
IDA. (24) M. Saraka M. (33) K. Aller WYO. (19) J. Lockwood 
ILL. (183) K. Baylor -Y. (268) B. Centofonti P.R. (57) C. Moffitt 
IND. (86) R. Drumm -C. (93) M. Mangan U.S. TER. (12) S. Valeri 
IOWA (57) V. Blanch (20) L. French DEMS. AB. (9) F. Hartland 
KAN. (42) R. Williams (167) C. Resick UNAS. S'DEL. (262) M. Resinski 
KY. (62) T. Petrunak OKLA. (52) J. Parke 
LA. (69) E. McElroy ORE. (53) L. Woolslayer TOTAL: 4,282 Votes 
(2,145 needed for nom.) 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS 


SENATOR GEORGE McGOVERN 


For the last quarter century, no person has ranked higher in liberal causes 
and no man has been so identified with Democratic Party principles than has 
Sen. George McGovern. From the farmland to the Oval Office, Sen. McGovern 
has brought new direction to many issues in American politics. 

A two-term member of the House of Representatives, and a U.S. Senator 
for 18 years, George McGovern was the 1972 Democratic Presidential 
nominee. His later bid for the White House in 1984 won him the respect of 
Democrats and Republicans alike for the class and reason he brought to his 
troubled party. 

A foreign policy scholar and long-time champion of the American farmer, 
McGovern was named by President Kennedy as the first Director of the Food 
for Peace Program in 1960. The worldwide success of this program helped 
propel him to the Senate in 1962. While in the Senate, McGovern served on 
the Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry Committee. Virtually all major pieces 
of farm legislation during his Senate term bear his mark. He furthered 
agricultural discussion in his book, Agricultural Thought in the 20th Century. 

During his first Senate term McGovern was one of the first in the U.S. 
Congress to openly oppose American participation in the Vietnam War. He was 
closely allied with Sen. Robert Kennedy in his efforts to redirect the Johnson 
administration’s position, and McGovern’s leadership in the anti-war movement 
launched a grassroots call for his nomination as the 1972 Democratic 
candidate. His book, A Time of War/A Time of Peace, and his autobiography, 
Grassroots, outline his experience during those turbulent years in American 
history. 

Prior to political life, the South Dakota native was one of World War Il’s 
great heroes. As a pilot in Europe, he flew 35 missions and was decorated 
with the Distinguished Service Flying Cross. He later earned a Ph.D. at 
Northwestern University and returned to South Dakota to be a college history 
professor. 

McGovern served on the Senate Foreign Relations Committee throughout 
the 1970’s, and was appointed by both Presidents Carter and Ford as a United 
Nations’ delegate. In 1982, McGovern founded Americans for Common Sense, 
providing an alternative political voice on behalf of minorities, the poor, and 
other marginalized Americans. 
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POINT OF INTEREST 


All of the American flags on display have flown over the United States Capitol 
in Washington. These American flags were obtained through the office of 
Congressman John P. Murtha. 
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RULING (OUR)SELVES: DEMOCRACY AND IDENTITY 


It is 1978, and I am a labor organizer for the United 
Farm Workers, sitting in a hot, crowded room. Cesar Chavez, 
president of the union, is behind a podium, reporting to the 
staff on his recent trip to the Philippines. A few of us are 
troubled: how could Cesar allow himself to be the guest of 
the dictator Ferdinand Marcos, who stands for everything 
we’re fighting against? Although I know the answer, that 
Cesar went to the Philippines in an attempt to win the votes 
of Filipino workers in representational elections, I am still 
troubled. Finally, during the question-and-answer period, I 
raise the issue, nervously. Cesar says something brief and 
evasive, accompanied by his reassuring smile. Immediately, 
another organizer leaps to his feet, proclaiming that 
whatever Cesar does is alright by him. Pointing to the white 
wall behind him, he shouts, “If Cesar said that wall was 
black, so would I!” Almost everyone in the packed room rises 


to their feet and cheers; I sit there silently with a few 


other organizers, still shaking from the strain of asking the 


question, wishing that I could join in and be part of the 
group feeling that usually makes me so happy. Yet, at the 
same time, I recognize that this scene exemplifies the 


problem which I had tried to raise, whether democracy could 


be won through undemocratic means. I feel angry, at the 
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other organizers for taking the easy way out, but mostly at 


Cesar, because he knows better and is letting this happen, 
even orchestrating it. He was the one who taught me what 
organzing is about: empowerment. And yet here he is, 
courting a leader who doesn’t want to empower anybody, and, 


worse, acting like one. 


My experience as a labor organizer showed me the dan 
as well as the promise of participatory politics. Since 
then, as a scholar as well as an activist, I have tried to 
understand why democratic movements find it so difficult to 
sustain democracy, why the farmworkers, in this incident, 
would cheer such a demonstration of their own dependence. 
One reason may be that each participant feels tremendous 
pressure to identify with the movement, through 
identification with the leader who embodies the movement. In 
this paper, I explore one obstacle to democratic politics: 
the tendency in political theory and practice to conflate the 
concepts of individual and collective self-rule. This makes 
it more difficult to recognize significant tensions between 
self and community, and between ruling and freedom. My 
organizing experience, together with my study of activism 
during the 1960s, suggests that the conflation of individual 


and collective identity is particularly a danger for 
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democratic movements. A clearer understanding of the 
relationship between democracy and identity could improve our 


practice of ruling (our)selves. 


Self-rule 


As is well known, "democracy" comes originally from the 


Greek word demokratia, which is usually translated as "rule 


by the people."! However, this is an incomplete sentence; 


whom or what do the people rule? In other related words, 
such as "aristocracy," "monarchy," or "oligarchy," the answer 
is simple: everybody else. And it is the same for 
"democracy": the people rule...the people. The word thus 
contains the sense of both power (the people rule) and 
powerlessness (the people are ruled). In a democracy, of 
course, this is supposed to be experienced not as 
powerlessness but as empowerment, because we are ruling 
ourselves. In theory, at least, democracy is the answer to 


Jean Jacques Rousseau's famous question: 


"Where shall we find a form of association which will defend 
and protect with the whole common force the person and 
property of each associate, and by which each person, while 
uniting himself with all, shall obey only himself and remain 
as free as before?"2 


However, in practice, few people feel that they are obeying 


themselves, as John Stuart Mill anticipated: 


It was now perceived that such phrases as “self-government,” 
and “the power of the people over themselves,” do not express 
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the true state of the case. The “people” who exercise the 
power are not always the same people with those over whom it 
is exercised; and the “self-government” spoken of, is 
government of each by himself, but of each by all the 


If the contemporary experience of democracy is not of 


oneself but of being ruled by others, then we need to think 
carefully about the analogy between the self-rule of the 
individual and of the people. For instance, consider these 


Similar statements by political philosophers: 


The responsible man is not capricious or anarchic, for 
does acknowledge himself bound by moral constraints. 
insists that he alone is the judge of those 
constraints...[W]le may say that he gives laws to himse 
is self-legislating. 


- Robert Paul Wolff, TI1 of Anarchism 


Governing ourselves is not doing what we want; it is doing 
what we think best. 


- Joseph Tussman, Obligation and the Body Politics 


In addition we might add to the other acquisitions of the 
Civil state that of moral liberty, which alone renders a man 
master of himself; for it is slavery to be under the impulse 
of mere appetite, and freedom to obey a law which we 
prescribe for ourselves. 


- Jean Jacques Rousseau, The Social Contracté 


Although the terminology varies, these three passages express 
the same general approach to self-rule: it must be distinguished 
from doing anything we want. Tussman's definition, "doing what we 
think best," is consistent with the metaphor of self-legislation 
employed by both Wolff and Rousseau. However, there is an 


apparently minor difference among the three formulations, which I 
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find suggestive: Wolff uses the singular form, Tussman the plural, 


and Rousseau mixes the two in a single sentence. 


Interestingly, the final, "plural" clause of the Rousseau 
passage is sometimes translated in the singular. The original 
French is "....et l'obeissance a la loi qu'on s'est prescrite est 
liberte."? Maurice Cranston renders this, for instance, as: 
",...while obedience to a law one prescribes to oneself is 
freedom."8 Rose Harrington's translation also uses the singular, 


while G. . H. Cole, like Charles Frankel, chooses the plural.9 


Does it matter? Like the translators of Rousseau, neither 
Wolff nor Tussman is consistent in his usage; there is even a 
passage in Tussman where he, like Frankel's Rousseau, slides back 


and forth between singular and plural: 


The question of freedom turns not on the freedom of desire 
from regulation but on the self-imposed character of that 
regulation. We are free when we are self-governing, making 
and following our own rules. (emphases added) 10 


However, an indication that something important may be 


involved here is the way in which the meaning changes when we try 


to rewrite Tussman's lines as either fully singular or fully 


plurals: 


The question of freedom turns not on the freedom of desire 
from regulation but on the self-imposed character of that 
regulation. I am free when I am self-governing, making and 
following my own rules. 


The question of freedom turns not on the freedom of desire 
from regulation but on the selves-imposed character of that 
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regulation. We are free when we are selves-governing, 
making and following our own rules. 


The singular version is grammatically correct, but less 
persuasive than the original. The use of "self-governing" to 
refer to an individual seems a little outdated and inappropriate; 
how could an individual living in modern society make and follow 
her own rules, except ina very few aspects of her life? 


Furthermore, if each of us were to define "self-governing" as 


"making and following my own rules," what happens when "my" rules 


and actions conflict with yours? 


The plural version of Tussman's passage is much worse; 
ungrammatical and, at best, unclear. The lines can only be made 
consistently plural by inventing the new words, "selves-imposed" 
and "selves-governing"; apart from their strangeness, these terms 
are highly ambiguous. Does the plural mean that all of us govern 
all of ourselves in some collective sense, or that each of us 
governs herself or himself individually? If the former, how do we 
avoid what Mill fears, that the individual will not rule himself 
but will be ruled by the collective? If the latter, there is the 


same potential for conflicts as with the singular version. 


What appeared initially to be a quirk of language seems to 
illuminate a significant problem for politics.1!! The difficulty of 
expressing "selves-governing" reflects difficulties, or tensions, 


in thinking about and doing it. Our confusion stems from the fact 


that the singular of "ruling ourselves" is not really “ruling 
myself," but something like "I participate in our ruling 
ourselves." Although we would like to think that these are 
equivalent, our investigation has already suggested that they are 
not. Yet, all three introductory passages sound unexceptionable, 
illustrating the extent to which political thought conflates the 
concepts of individual and collective self-rule. This not only 
elides important distinctions, but also tends to obscure the 


difficulties of actually practicing democracy. 
Ruling and Freedom 


There is a further issue obscured by our current way of 
thinking about "rule by the people": not only the tension between 
ruling our selves, individually, and ruling ourselves, 


collectively, but also the relationship between both and freedom. 


Although, as we have seen, political theorists tend to agree that 


ruling our selves or ourselves is not to be equated with doing 
anything we want, they do not face up to the paradox that being 
ruled, even by myself, does not seem to be the same thing as being 
free. To begin with the individual, if I choose to give myself a 
command, how is that rule? If I wanted to (give myself a 

command), then it is not rule. If I did not want to, then it is 
not freedom. But I made the decision in both instances, so ina 
sense both are instances of freedom. For example, let us say that 


I want my democratic community to go to war to avenge a personal 
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insult, but decide to argue against the war because I think that 

it would be bad for the community as a whole. Am I ruling myself, 
because I choose one thing I want, the good of my community, over 
another thing I want, personal revenge? Would I have been ruling 


myself if I had chosen the other way? 


Ruling myself seems to imply a divided self, the better part 
of myself overcoming the worse. Self-rule, in the case of the 
individual, lends itself to a conception of the self that is 
analogous to the collectivity. Like a political body, the 
individual is seen as fundamentally separate from others and 
composed of separate elements. Take Wolff's description of the 
responsible man; when Wolff tells us that "he alone is the judge 
of those constraints" and that "he gives laws to himself," the 
implication is that "he" and "himself" are discrete parts of the 
self, the former ruling the latter, with no interference from 


anyone else. 


The relationship between self-rule and freedom becomes even 
more complex when we shift our focus from the individual to the 
collective, to the possibility of conflict between "I rule myself" 
and "I participate in our ruling ourselves." What if, in the 


earlier example, my community decides, democratically but against 


my recommendation, to go to.war? Have I ruled myself in the 


individual sense (because I argued on behalf of the common, rather 


than my personal, good) and in the collective sense (because I 


participated in making the decisions in a democratic community) ? 


Or, do I have to agree with the decision made by my community for 
it to count as ruling myself? That seems wrong; if it were so, 
then every democratic collective decision would have to be 
unanimous. But to call it "ruling myself" both when I agree with 
the decision and when I do not does not seem exactly right, 


either. 


Conflating individual and collective self-rule makes it more 
difficult to recognize and address significant tensions between 
ruling and freedom, and between self and community. Of course, 
Since Plato, the relationship between the individual and the 
collective has been one of the central subjects of political 
theory.12 The focus here is on the implications for democratic 
practice of the tendency to conflate the two. The entanglement of 
self and community enhances the attractiveness of each concept, 
but at the price of clarity. "Ruling myself" implies a separate, 
internally-divided self modeled on the community; the image of 
distinct parts of the self resolving disagreements, whether 
democratically or by deferring to the leadership of the best, is 
less messy than an "I" which is constantly pulled in different 
directions, without even being conscious of all of them, let alone 
always knowing how, or being able, to choose what to do. 
Similarly, "ruling ourselves" implies a unitary community modeled 


on the self; like the human body, communal unity is a given, as 
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opposed to something that must be continually reachieved in the 


face of conflicts that could tear us apart. However, despite 


their appeal, each of these visions of ruling is misleading, while 


both together work against genuine "rule by the people." 
The “We” of Me 


To begin with “ruling myself," its assumption of a divided 
self separate from other selves is inaccurate. Consider, for 
instance, the reply of Howard Moore, a World War I conscientious 
objector, to the question, "If you don't believe in God, what 


sustains you?" 


My own sense of moral responsibility. To accept an authority 
outside oneself is to deny oneself the right to make an 
ultimate decision. Understanding that and the consequences 
that follow is to know freedom in the deepest sense.1!3 


Moore's rejection of “an authority outside oneself” suggests 
that each of us must choose between ruling myself and being rule 
by others. However, authority is neither inside nor outside 
oneself; each self is a product of a specific culture, of 
relationships between that self and other selves, from childhood 
on. As Hanna Pitkin puts it, "The only thing truly separate about 
us is our bodies; our selves are manifestly social."14 Phrases 
such as "ruling myself" reinforce our sense that there is a 
dichotomy between external and internal authority. But, in 
actuality, parents, teachers, and the customs which they pass on 


and enforce, become, in John Schaar’s phrase, “so much a part of 
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one that there is no telling where 'they' end and 'I' begin. 


They ' of me."15 Yet, to recognize "the 'we' of me" 


does n mean that the "me" is nothing but "we," that any "we" 


will do, or that I have only one "we." 


The prevailing understanding of "ruling ourselves" implies a 
unitary community which is as misleading as the separate, divided 
self presumed by "ruling myself." As Herbert Spiegelberg has 
noted, "'We' is one of the most insidious weapons in the arsenal 
of demagogues and dictators posing as democrats."16 Moreover, even 
Sincere democrats tend to envision the community as an enlarged 


self. Consider the following examples: 


Anthropologist Clifford Geertz, for instance, believes that 
the first task facing a new nation is to create an “experiential 
‘we'”: “a collective subject to whom the actions of the state can 
be internally connected,...from whose will the activities of 


government seem spontaneously to flow.”17 


How does it feel to be part of "an experiential ‘'we'"? A 
statement made during a radio program on women's responses to the 
Gulf War suggests the experience from the individual's 


perspective: 


I feel like a cell in the body of a serial murderer. I 
feel like the part of a serial murderer which knows that what 
he's doing is wrong and can't stop him...Mostly during the 
bombing of Iraq, I was inside myself people with their arms 
and legs being blown off...I have a friend who became all the 
children with disease: dysentery, cholera, plague. My friend 
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said that, and as I heard her say it, I became a child who 
was dying....18 


An article on Jesse Jackson captures this experience from the 
vantage point of the leader. According to reporter Marshall 
Frady, “Jackson seems to be laboring actually to merge himself 
somehow with the people assembled before him. ‘'T am of you!' he 
will cry, and 'I am you!'" Jackson explains to Frady: "You got 
to get inside of people. That's where it all is. And you can't 


get inside of them unless you open yourself up to be gotten inside 


Geertz's "experiential 'we'" may seem to be an appropriate 
way to think about relatively rare situations such as national 
revolutions. However, Herbert's metaphor of “inside myself people 
with their arms and legs being blown off" is likely to strike most 
of us as too extreme; she seems to lose sight of the difference 
between imagining or identifying with a dying child, and being 
that child, actually dying. Herbert comes close to denying the 
individuality of in the name of empathy with them. 
us does not ij 


have inside her the people dropping the bombs. 2! 


Nor does one leader embody all of us. Although there is an 


insistence on reciprocity in Jackson's claim that "you can't get 
inside of them unless you open yourself up to be gotten inside 


of," there is the danger that the process will become strictly 
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one-way, as in Mark Roelofs's account of the way in which the 


ancient Hebrews resolved political disagreements: 


The characteristic manner of arriving at a decision, for 
restoring unity, was for one man, by the vigor of his speech 
and the force of his personality, to bend to his all the 
wills of all the assembled. In this way, they again became 
of one heart, again became one nation having but one will.?! 


The concept of a unitary community modeled on the individual 
self is no more accurate than that of a separate, divided self 
modeled on the community. Our selves are certainly social, but 


they are still selves. 


Democracy and Identity 


Recognizing the tension at the heart of the concept of ruling 
ourselves could help to avoid unrealistic and dangerous visions of 
individual and collective self-government. With regard to "ruling 
myself," the current model sets a standard of perfect self-control 
which may be both unattainable and undesirable. For instance, the 
conscientious objector Moore paid a steep price for insisting on 
his right "to know freedom in the deepe ; Because of his 


refusal to serve in World War I, Moore spent almost five years in 


prison. He was beaten and put for a period in solitary 


confinement, where he was manacled to the bars of the cell door 
for nine hours a day, and fed only bread and water. Apart from 
the question of whether or not this is freedom, Moore’s experience 


suggests that this kind of self-rule may be just too difficult for 


most people, who have a hard time finding, let alone acting upon, 


the authority inside themselves. 


We have to take seriously claims that people may not be able, 
or even want, to rule themselves. Consider Jessica Benjamin’s 
argument that people are fundamentally ambivalent about ruling and 
being ruled: there is a "tension between the desire to be free 
and the desire not to be," because, for many of us, the "pain that 
accompanies compliance is preferable to the pain that attends 
freedom."22 Benjamin's position recalls theorist Dorothy 
Dinnerstein's analysis of "our most stubborn childhood wish...the 
wish to be free and at the same time to be taken care of." This 
is not to say that the concept of "ruling myself" should be 
abandoned; Dinnerstein, for one, argues that we must "outgrow that 
wish and face the ultimate necessity to take care of ourselves. "23 
The point is that individual self-rule needs to be rethought in 


light of real desires and abilities. 


With regard to collective “ruling ourselves," we need to 
reconsider the implicit model of a perfectly unified community. 
Perhaps, the unrealistic and dangerous dream of perfect unity 
helps explain the fragility of so many newly-formed democracies. 
Frustrated by their inability to create the experiential “we,” 
such nations often turn to political demonology, in which, 
according to Michael Rogin, "we" define ourselves by who we are 


not.24 Such politics encourage the exaltation of the leader, who 
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comes to embody all “we” are. Demonological politics tends to be 
undemocratic as well as unstable; ruling ourselves becomes linked 


to ruling others, while the search for the devil must be 


constantly renewed and escalated. Commenting on the revolution of 


1989 in his country, Poland, Adam Michnik suggested that unity 
based on demonology turns eventually into disunity: "Having lost 


the communist devil...we find the devil in each other."25 


The Practice of Democracy: the Civil Rights Movement 


Democratic movements may be particularly vulnerable to the 

temptation to merge self into community, and community into 

This country’s most recent experiments in participation 

during the sixties, when the civil rights movement, along 
with the New Left, tried to put participatory democracy into 
practice. The civil rights movement succumbed at times to 
demonology; as James Farmer, director of the Congress of Racial 

(CORE), put it, “It’s difficult to organize around a 
campaign when you don’t have a devil.”26 The movement also was 
weakened by what political scientist Manning Marable calls “the 
messiah complex,” exemplified by Martin Luther King, Jr. People 
identified their movement with their leader to such an extent that 
they lost sight of their own capacities to save themselves. To 
Anne Moody, a sharecropper’s daughter who joined the Student 


Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC), most Southern blacks saw 


themselves as passive recipients. Moody remembers looking 


crowd gathered to receive free clothes from SNCC: 


The minute I saw them there, I got mad as hell. “Here 
they are,” I thought, “all standing around waiting to be 
given something. Last week after the church bombing they 
turned their heads when they passed this office. Some even 
looked at me with hate in their eyes. Now they are smiling 
at me. After I give them the clothes, they probably won’t 
even look at me next week, let alone go and register to 
vote. "27 


People who are standing around waiting to be given something 


are no longer, if they ever were, people who can act. 


Yet, the democratic movements of the sixties also provided 
more empowering models of leadership and membership. 
Participation transformed the self-images of many Southern blacks. 
Bernice Johnson, one of the original members of SNCC’s Freedom 


Singers, describes her own personal growth: 


The voice I have now I got the first time I sang in a 
movement meeting, after I got out of jail. I did the song, 
"Over My Head I See Freedom in the Air," but I had never 
heard that voice before. I had never been that me before. 
And once I became that me, I have never let that me go... [A] 
transformation took place inside of the people. The singing 
was just the echo of that.28 


This experience of a new "me" was common to many 
participants in the movement. Hartman Turnbow, a farmer 
whose house was firebombed after he joined SNCC's voter 
registration drive, says, "I don't know where all that 


braveness came from. I just found myself, I just found 


myself with it."29 Similarly, SNCC organizer John Lewis 
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recalls that "the movement had a way of reaching inside you 
and bringing out things that even you didn't know were 


there, "30 


The community that promoted this kind of self- 
development was, first and foremost, against hierarchy; as a 
SNCC slogan proclaimed, "We are all leaders."31 Ella Baker, 
who conceived and organized the conference at which SNCC was 
founded, expressed the new group's position on leadership: 
"Instead of 'the leader,' a person who was supposed to be a 
magic man, you would develop individuals who were bound 
together by a concept that provided an opportunity for them 
to grow into being responsible."32 Bob Moses, who came to 


symbolize this approach, explained the philosophy behind it: 


Leadership is there in the people. You don't have to worry 
about that. You don't have to worry about where your leaders 
are, how are we going to get some leaders. The leadership is 
there. If you go out and work with your people, then the 
leadership will emerge...We don't know who they are now; we 
don't need to know. But the leadership will emerge from the 
movement that emerges. 33 


SNCC, like the other democratic movements of the 
sixties, was unable to sustain a model of self and community 
in which “we are all leaders.” At one point, Bob Moses 
announced that he was changing his last name to his mother’s 
maiden name, Parris, as a way of repudiating the tendency of 


the media, as well as SNCC staff and local activists, treat 


him as the leader, a veritable “Moses.” By the mid-sixties, 


SNCC was no longer practicing participatory democracy, 


was organized ina hierarchy, dominated by charismatic 


spokesmen such as Stokely Carmichael and H. Rap Brown. 


Rethinking our present approach to self-rule could help 
such movements move beyond exalted leadership, as well as 
beyond demonological politics. Most democratic movements 
tend either toward the total identification of 
self/community/leader or toward a complete repudiation of 
leadership. Yet John Schaar, among others, encourages us to 
see the relationship between leaders and followers as one of 
"mutuality, identification, and co-performance."34 The early 
SNCC came close to realizing this kind of mutual 
relationship, when leaders such as Bob Moses helped their 
followers to recognize and develop their own leadership 
qualities. For instance, Unita Blackwell, a Mississippi 
sharecropper, remembers that "Bob Moses was a little bitty 
fella. And he stood up to this sheriff and Bob said, ‘I'm 
from SNCC.' I had never saw that happen before. From that 
day on, I said, 'Well, I can stand myself.'"35 As this story 
suggests, genuine leadership makes self-rule possible. 
Perhaps, our present way of thinking about ruling ourselves, 
by rejecting authority while idealizing a unitary community, 
makes us more susceptible to the appeal of disempowering 


leaders. 
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Ruling (Our)selves 


The theory of self-rule ought not to be separated from 


its practice. Bear in mind the contemporary experience of 


"rule by the people," as expressed by Hannah Arendt: “what we 
today call democracy is a form of government where the few 
rule, at least supposedly, in the interests of the many. "36 
The two meanings of “democracy” have been severed; for most 
of us, “democracy” equals "the people are ruled," while for a 
very few, the word retains the sense of "the people rule." 
And it is debatable whether even those few rule, although 
they benefit; elsewhere, Arendt herself uses the phrase, "the 
rule of Nobody," to describe "[b]ureaucracy...the form of 
government in which everybody is deprived of political 
freedom, of the power to act...."37 What does it mean to call 
for rethinking ruling ourselves in a world where so many of 
the decisions affecting our collective, and even individual, 


lives are made in hierarchical organizations? 


My personal experience of self-rule in practice, as a 
labor organizer, suggests that small groups of people have 
begun to rule themselves - at the local level, in their 
workplaces and in their communities. Along with the painful 
image of Cesar Chavez endorsing the lie that the wall is 
black, I have other memories: a small man, sitting among 


farmworkers, in a house or labor camp, or under the 
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grapevines, helping them to see that they deserved and could 


win justice by acting together. To recognize that “the 


people rule,” during democratic movements or in a few local 
settings, is not to deny the fact that “the people are ruled” 
in the most significant aspects of contemporary life. But, 
it does remind us that ruling (our)selves is a practical as 
well as a theoretical project, and one that has already 


begun. 
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THE SIXTIES AS METAPHOR 
“The Sixties: Can you think of a decade you’d less like to relive?” 


- review of the movie The Doors on National Public Radio, 1991 


This Spring, the bookstore at Swarthmore College where I 
teach political science, created a display commemorating the 
thirtieth anniversary of student involvement in the civil rights 
movement here at the college. The display featured huge blowups 
of pages from the school newspaper, The Phoenix, and other local 
newspapers, containing articles about the campaign against 
discrimination in the schools in the nearby city of Chester. On 
November 16, 1963, for instance, The Phoenix reported that the 
school board had agreed to the major demands of the protestors, 
following two weeks of demonstrations in which 240 people were 
arrested, including 57 Swarthmore students. Looking back almost 
thirty years later, these pages seem quaint; the front page 
articles on the protests nestle up to more conventional reports on 
the college’s plan to build a new library and a speech on botany, 
part of “the recent movement to make Swarthmore students more 
aware of ‘the trees and flowers.’” The following week, on 


November 23, 1963, The Phoenix juxtaposed an editorial condemning 
the administration’s threat to discipline protestors with an 
account of a survey to be distributed to students in the dining 
hall to determine their food preferences.1 


Yet the nineties reader might notice hints that this innocent 
era is about to come to an end, that students will soon have to 
choose between complaining about their food and complaining about 
injustice. A small box on the front page of the November 23, 1963 
edition of The Phoenix contains a “Late Notice: The Haverford 
soccer and football games have been cancelled because of the death 
of President Kennedy. They will probably be played at a later 
date.”2 History does not record whether or not Swarthmore and 
Haverford replayed their sports matches, but no one today doubts 
the significance of the Kennedy assassination in our national 
memory of the sixties. The student readers of The Phoenix thirty 
years ago probably have only a vague recollection now of the 
arrests of their classmates, but, like me, they can most likely 
remember exactly where they were when they heard that the 
President had been shot. Sixties protestors, such as these 
Swarthmore students, have been more condemned than honored, but, 
in most cases, they have simply been forgotten. 


If the college bookstore display had been designed to reflect 
predominant interpretations of the sixties, there would have been 
blowups of newspaper articles on reactions to the assassination 
and far less space devoted to the political actions of ordinary 
people. Or, the materials could have been chosen to vindicate the 


view that the protestors deserved condemnation. For example, a 
nineties reader with some knowledge of sixties history might be 
aware that one of the Swarthmore students whose name appears in 
the list of those arrested, was later involved in an event which 
symbolized, for many, the essential self-destructiveness of the 
decade. In 1963, Cathy Wilkerson was one of “the Swarthmore girls 
who are making all the trouble,” according to the exasperated 
warden of the jail where the demonstrators “stomped, yelled 
shouted and sang all night.” In 1970, Cathy Wilkerson narrowly 
escaped dying in the accidental explosion of a bomb which 
destroyed her father’s plush townhouse. At the time, Wilkerson 
was a member of the Weatherman, an extreme radical group which 
advocated and practiced terrorism as a means of social change. 
Three of Wilkerson’s young comrades died in the blast, including 
Terry Robbins whose body was so completely ripped apart that he 
was identified only later, from communications among the group. 
Wilkerson disappeared into “the underground”; after years on the 
run, she is in jail today, serving a lengthy sentence. From one 
night to many years in jail, Cathy Wilkerson’s life represents the 
prevailing interpretation of the sixties as a chamber of horrors 
which we might want to remember as a cautionary tale, but surely 
not revive as politics.3 


Yet, if the contemporary view of the sixties is predominantly 
negative, what explains the astonishing resurgence of interest in 
this period? In politics, recent Presidents have sought to define 
themselves in reference to the sixties; Bill Clinton’s attempt to 
identify himself with John F. Kennedy is the most recent example. 
Clinton’s predecessor, George Bush, often attacked his 
predecessors as "remnants of the 1960's, the New Left, campus 
radicals grown old, the peace marchers and the nuclear-freeze 
activists."4 During the 1991 Gulf War, both proponents and critics 
of the war appealed to the analogy of the sixties, particularly 
the "Vietnam syndrome”; during the 1992 presidential election, 
Clinton’s evasion of the draft became an issue.5 Following the 
Angeles riots that year, conservatives blamed today’s urban 
problems on the policies of the sixties.© In many other public 
controversies, from the status of women to the state of the labor 
movement, analysts offer "the sixties experience" as evidence.’ On 
campus, the acrimonious debate over political correctness on 
campus frequently takes the form of a battle to define the legacy 
of the sixties.8 


The reappearance of the sixties in political discourse has 
been accompanied by renewed scholarly interest. In the last few 
years, a number of books have been published, together with 
countless articles and reviews. Among the most significant books 
are Taylor Branch, Parting the Waters: America in the King Years 
1954-63; Peter Collier and David Horowitz, Destructive Generation: 
Second Thoughts About the Sixties; Todd Gitlin, The Sixties: Years 
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of Hope, Days of Rage; and James Miller, "Democracy is in the 
Streets": From Port Huron to the Siege of Chicago.% There has also 
been a sixties renaissance in popular culture, including movies, 
television, music, fiction, and even fashion, as my daughter’s 
devotion to tye-dye has taught me. Examples include the movies, 
The Doors, JFK, and Mississippi Burning, and Berkeley in the 
Sixties; the television shows, Eyes on the Prize: America's Civil 
Rights Years 1954-1965, and The Wonder Years (prime time series); 
the novels, Vineland and Making Peace; and the renewed popularity 
of sixties clothing, perfumes, and rock and roll.!? 


The sixties revival has not been universally welcomed, in 
culture or politics. For instance, the conservative columnist 
George Will scathingly denounced one of the sixties movies ina 
column entitled "Slamming the Doors": 


The problem is juvenophilia. It is the foolishness of listening for 
wisdom from the mouths of babes and hoping that youthful vigor (that 
favorite word along the New Frontier when the Sixties were aborning) 
will liberate by smashing old structures...The central myth of the 
Sixties was that the wretched excess was really a serious quest for new 
values.}1 


Will concludes, with relief, that the period is over: “The 
Sixties are dead. Not a moment too soon." Yet, earlier in the 
final paragraph, he admits that "there will always be a few who 
seek salvation from catharitic rock music, orgasmic politics and 
pornography masquerading as social profundity." If that is so, 
then maybe the sixties are not safely "dead." What else explains 
the urgency of devoting a two-page column to "Slamming the Doors"? 


As Will demonstrates in spite of himself, the sixties live on 
as metaphor, positive and negative, accurate and inaccurate. In 
terms of political discourse, the focus of this essay, American 
images of the popular movements of the sixties both shape and 
reflect the ways in which we think about the possibility and 
desirability of participatory politics. Whether we remember, say, 
Cathy Wilkerson, the student activist, or Cathy Wilkerson, the 
terrorist bomber, could lead us to view greater participation as 
either the ideal of democracy, or as its opposite. Our memories 
of the sixties serve a function analogous to that of an earlier 
generation’s memories of the thirties. The image of people 
marching in the streets could have recalled to them the inspiring 
struggle of poor people to form labor unions and claim their full 
rights as citizens, or the terrifying spectre of ignorant masses 
manipulated by fascist leaders. Similarly, the positive sixties- 
as-metaphor sees democracy where the negative metaphor sees 
totalitarianism or chaos. However, both versions tend to 
discourage participatory politics today. 


THE SIXTIES AS NEGATIVE METAPHOR 


“Like the slowly metamorphosing monster of a horror film, the Left has 
actually been recreating itself during its apparent dormancy since the 
end of the Sixties, succeeding so well that now it has reappeared 
stronger than ever.” 


- Peter Collier and David Horowitz, Destructive Generation }2 


Shortly after the 1991 Gulf War, The New York Times devoted 
the front page of its "The Living Arts" section almost entirely to 
the sixties. A huge photograph dominates the page; it is actor 
Val Kilmer portraying rock star Jim Morrison strutting with a 
microphone, in The Doors. The headline is "Flying and Falling 
Through the 60's: A Life of the Doors." Below the fold is a 
picture of two crazed-looking Vietnam veterans, from a new play 
about the legacy of the war; the headline is "'Speed of Darkness' 
Turns Back the Clock for a Nation and a Family." The third and 
smallest picture is the sole exception to the sixties theme; it 
shows a shrapnel-punctured helmet from a World War I battle. The 
article beneath describes a visit to the West Point Museum, which 
left the reporter feeling "Strangely serene." Taken together, the 
page serves as a visual representation of the negative sixties-as- 
metaphor. It contrasts our true past, the periodic reunification 
of our national family through war, as symbolized by the serene 
weapons displayed at West Point, with the false past of psychotic 
Vietnam vets and the hedonistic rock stars, emblems of the flying, 
falling, dark sixties.}3 


By and large, the negative sixties-as-metaphor has prevailed. 
In the words of historian Maurice Isserman, "[t]Jhe 'winners' of 
the present era are those for whom the decade of the 1960s 
presents itself as a time of bizarre and even sinister 
maladjustment, now thankfully put behind us."l4 Yet, the “ 
are anxious. Despite the collapse of the sixties movements and 
the rejection of liberal politics during the seventies and 
eighties, conservatives and neo-conservatives see their opponents 
as an imminent threat. To Peter Collier and David Horowitz, the 
left resembles a horror film monster about to devour us if we 
continve to relax our vigilance. 


Collier and Horowitz are self-described "second thoughters," 
former radicals who now see their sixties cohort as a "destructive 
generation": "For [second thoughters] the history of the Movement 
was a cautionary tale that should not inspire but rather give 
pause to the huddled millenarians awaiting the advent of the New 
Left."15 The negative sixties-as-metaphor tells the cautionary 
tale of a childish rebellion against the American way of life. P. 
J. O'Rourke, another second thoughter, recalls that "[w]Jith the 


exception of anything my parents said, I believed everything."!é 
According to Collier and Horowitz, "what we called politics in the 
Sixties was exactly what Lewis Feuer and many of our political 
elders tried to say it was before we shouted them down - an 
Oedipal revolt on a grand scale."1’ But the elders have the last 
word; in this version of the story, Oedipus is defeated, realizes 
his error, and attends second thought conferences in which he and 
other members of a "radical generation talk about finally coming 
home again."18 


In the negative sixties-as-metaphor, the idea of 
participatory democracy was mere camouflage for anarchy or 
totalitarianism. Second thoughter Robert S. Leiken combines these 
seemingly contradictory concepts in explaining his disagreement 
with 


those who would segregate the two phases of the Movement - its original 
good "participatory democratic" side and its bad totalitarian 
denouement. The Movement was a magic circle for those within because of 
the depravity of those without...We disdained the institutions of 
representative government in favor of our allegedly more democratic 
(because “participatory") street demonstrations, strikes, and riots. 
This elitism mated the “participatory democracy" of the early movement 
with the revolutionary vanguardism of its later days.19 


For Leiken, the student activism of the early sixties and the 
terrorist bombings of the late sixties were both manifestations of 
elitism; there was nothing participatory nor democratic about the 
efforts of a few insiders to foment mass actions for their own 
ends. 


The frequent repetition of the word, “totalitarianism,” by 
Lieken and others, shows that the negative sixties-as-metaphor 
rests on an analogy between the popular movements of the sixties 
and of the thirties. For instance, Martin Peretz explains that 
the "real difference between those of us who are here [at the 
Second Thoughts conference] and those who are not is our 
appreciation of the phenomenon of totalitarianism."29 Or as 
philosopher Allan Bloom puts it, "Whether it be Nuremberg or 
Woodstock, the principle is the same."21 The common principle 
behind the totalitarian state and the anarchic counterculture is 
opposition to true democracy, a political family in which good 
children choose freely to obey their enlightened fathers. 


The problem is not elitism per se, but the wrong kind of 
elitism; according to Bloom, the “elite really should be elite, 
but these elitists [sixties political activists] were given the 
distinction they craved without having earned it.”22 Journalist 
Michael Barone is equally critical of these “elite adolescents 
angry and bewildered that they had not, at twenty-one, gained the 
powers of their elders....”23 During the sixties, the attempts of 
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this illegitimate elite to gain power led to the brink, not of 
totalitarianism, but of chaos, in the form of riots, drugs, and 
sex. 


Fortunately, the sixties movements were defeated, with 
beneficial consequences for the world as well as the country. 
Barone concludes: 


The country...that emerged confident from years of turmoil and stayed 
resilent after years of alienation, seemed increasingly to be a model 
others wanted to follow, a country that belonged not just to the many 
different kinds of Americans but to peoples all over the world.?2‘ 


In short, according to the negative sixties-as-metaphor, the 
defeat of the popular movements of that period is properly 
understood as the restoration of the American way. Genuine 
democracy triumphed over its fraudulent participatory cousin, 
orderly politics over unruly action, and responsible maturity ove 
whining adolescence, in the country that has regained, not merely 
the confidence of its own people, but its rightful role as "model" 
for the world. And if some other nations seem to reject our 
model, well, they just have not grown up and out of the sixties, 
as O'Rourke explains: 


Third World countries are undergoing national adolescences very simil 

to the personal adolescence I underwent in the '60s. Woodstock Nati 
isn't dead; it's just become short, brown, distant and filled with cha 
and starvation...We are a beautiful woman and they are a wildly 
infatuated thirteen year-old boy...[I]f they can't have a chance to love 
us, a chance to pester us will do - by joining the Soviet bloc for 
example. Anything for attention.?5 


In the wake of the collapse of the Soviet bloc, not to 
mention the Soviet Union, it would seem that there is nothing 
to shake our confidence. Yet, the proponents of the negative 
sixties-as-metaphor are surprisingly defensive. According to 
Richard Neuhaus, "America is a rather fragile...experiment," 
threatened from within as well as from without.2¢ The greatest 
danger in the post-Cold War era is, in Michael Novak’s view, 
“cultural sickness.”27 Irving Kristol agrees: 


This is the problem we have now, not with politics but with the 
culture...We non-radicals can keep winning elections, we keep winning 
elections, what good does it do us? A little bit of good, no doubt, but 
in the end the basic temper and mood is what dominates the novels, the 
poetry, the painting, the movies, all the things that affect our 
cultural life and all of the things that eventually shape our 
educational system and shape the minds and souls of our children.?® 


And who is in charge of “our cultural life” and "our 
educational system"? The supposedly defeated sixties radicals. 
Hilton Kramer explains that "[(t]here's something about the '60s 


that got into the personality, that got into the brain cells, got 
into the psychology, that is inexpungable." The problem is that 
these infected sixties radicals are no longer "on the outside 
beating on the doors, demonstrating, trying to get in." Now, 
"they're on the inside running the institutions, and that is a 
catastrophic difference."29 


In higher education, as in our culture as a whole, the 
apparent defeat of the sixties movements turns out to be a 
dangerous illusion. Roger Kimball claims that the “radical ethos 
of the sixties has been all too successful, achieving indirectly 
in the classroom, faculty meeting, and by administrative decree 
what it was unable to accomplish on the barricades."30 Ironically, 
those who support the sixties revival see it as much less 
successful than those who fear it. 


THE SIXTIES AS POSITIVE METAPHOR 


"'Whole problem 'th you folk's generation,' Isaiah opined, ‘nothing 
personal, is you believed in your Revolution, put your lives right out 
there for it - but you didn't understand much about the Tube. Minute 
the Tube got hold of you folks that was it, that whole alternative 
America, el deado meato, just like th' Indians, sold it to all your real 
enemies, and even in 1970 dollars - it was way too cheap....'" 


- Thomas Pynchon, Vineland 31 


Novelist Thomas Pynchon suggests that the sixties were no 
match for mass culture, that potentially revolutionary political 
movements were transformed into the stuff of harmless television 
programs. James Miller’s history of the New Left, Democracy is in 
the Streets: From Port Huron to the Siege of Chicago, illustrates 
the problem. As his title indicates, Miller begins with a scene 
from the founding convention of the Students for a Democratic 


Society (SDS). His approach is novelistic and his writing is 
vivid: 


On June 12, 1962, 59 people came to Port Huron, Michigan, to draft a 
platform for a new kind of politics. They came form New York and 
Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania, Georgia and Texas...The conference 
quickly erupted into an angry debate...For three days, the delegates 
wrangled over ideas, wording, emphasis. Finally, on June 16, as dawn 
broke over Lake Huron, the student group overwhelmingly voted to ratify 
the manifesto, to be called simply The Port Huron Statement .32 


Miller goes on to argue, persuasively, that the Statement is 
"one of the pivotal documents in post-war American history," 
because it proclaimed the idea of participatory democracy.33 Yet, 
the story of its creation is just not very dramatic, even if dawn 
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did actually break at the moment of ratification. It is dif 

to imagine anyone making a successful film about a large grou 
people wrangling over a document (has there ever been a good 

about the drafting of the U. S. Constitution?). 


However, Miller’s concluding scenes are highly cinematic. 
The “Siege of Chicago” in the book’s title refers to the 1968 
Democratic convention, where thousands of antiwar protesters were 
brutally attacked by Mayor Daly’s police. In Chicago, Miller has 
a subject worthy of his style: 


The sun set. Klieg lights were switched on. Television cameras 
recorded the action. The marchers stacked up outside the hotel, 
pressing against the line of the police. Suddenly, without warning, the 
police attacked. With nowhere to go, the crowd collapsed on itself. A 
plate glass window shattered beneath the weight. Tear gas and the 
muffled thumps of wood pounding on flesh filled the air, as police 
methodically peeled protesters one by one from the crowd. The 
floodlights were blazing. Fused by panic, rage and pride, the 

began to chant: “The Whole World is Watching! The Whole World 
Watching! The Whole World is Watching!”34 


As the protestors recognized, the Siege of Chicago was 
only telegenic, but actually took place on television. But 
was the Whole World Watching? Miller asks: “Was a crowd 
helplessly chanting in the midst of a police riot the image of 
participatory democracy?” His answer is no, but his own book 
shows how the image of the riot came to supersede that of the 
meeting, contributing toward the national turn away from 
participatory democracy. As a character in Pynchon’s novel pu 
it, “Minute the Tube got hold of you folks that was it.” 


Unlike the negative cautionary tale, the positive sixties 
metaphor is inherently ambiguous. Even the most nostalgic ana 
has to account for the end of the sixties, for the rejection, 
during the decades that followed, of participatory politics and 
the other defining features of the period. Inevitably, the 
retrospective knowledge of loss colors the discussion of what was 
lost. In one sense, the greatest loss was the idea of the 
positive, the belief that human beings could, by acting together, 
change their world for the better. 


The sixties as positive metaphor celebrates youthful 
revolution in the name of American democracy. As former student 
activist Jackie Goldberg recalls, "We were the opposite of 
alienated and cynical. We believed in it [America] so much that 
we were willing to take risks."35 The participants in the New Left 
and the civil rights movement were not childish rebels against 
their country, but patriots dedicated to recovering their 
country’s best traditions. According to Mary King, a member of 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC), "the civil 
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rights movement was a thoroughly American stirring to reaffirm 
democracy and make its ideals a reality for a segment of the 
population that had been excluded. "3é 


As King’s comment illustrates, the positive sixties-as- 
metaphor involves both recovering and extending the American 
definition of democracy. Activists believed that they could bring 
about a more participatory democracy, in which political and 
economic power would be shared equally by all. James Miller, as 
we have seen, organizes his history of the New Left around the 
concept of participatory democracy. Yet Miller, like other 
proponents of the positive sixties-as-metaphor, is vague about the 
meaning of this central idea. Only in a brief chapter entitled 
"Participatory Democracy" does he attempt to systematically 
present or analyze the New Left's understanding of that phrase, 
and even this chapter is less an analysis than a loosely organized 
collection of statements by activists; neither their views, nor 
Miller's own, come through clearly. 


Miller comes closest to explaining participatory democracy in 
a few comments on the "constant tension" in the writing of Tom 
Hayden, principal author of The Port Huron Statement, between 
"Civic republicanism" and "existentialism." Miller speculates 
that perhaps 


the notion of participatory democracy involves not one, but two distinct 
political visions: the first [civic republicanism] is of a face-to-face 
community of friends sharing interests in common; the second 
[existentialism] is of an experimental collective, embarked on a 
high-risk effort to test the limits of democracy in modern life.3’ 


But Miller's account is cryptic. With regard to civic 
republicanism, what is the relationship between friendship and 
politics? How is existentialism "collective"? And, most 
basically, how do these visions involve participatory democracy? 
Miller does not explain, but instead moves on to the next 
evocative anecdote. His criticism of the New Left, that it 
allowed "the broader political vision of participatory democracy 
[to go] largely unexamined," seems applicable to himself. 38 


Compared to Miller, most proponents of the positive sixties- 
as-metaphor endorse the concept of participatory democracy without 
exploring it at all. At most, they offer a list of abstractions 
rather than a definition, as in sociologist Wini Breines's 
formulation: 


Simply put, it implied forms of direct democracy and consensual 
decision-making, decentralization, and community, forms that might 
ensure that individuals could participate in the decisions affecting 
their lives.39 
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However, this is anything but "simply put," and raises more 
questions than it resolves. Is "direct democracy" the same as 
"consensual decision-making"? What counts as a "community"? How 
do "decentralization" and other forms of local politics "ensure 
that individuals could participate in the decisions affecting 
their lives," if those decisions are made centrally, at the 
national level? Has the individual participated if the final 
decision is made by any method short of consensus? Perhaps, the 
vagueness allows Breines, like other proponents of the positive 
metaphor, to elide the most basic question of all, whether 
participatory democracy is simply not feasible nor desirable. 


In his concluding chapter, "A Collective Dream," Miller 
returns to the theme of participatory democracy, as a major reason 
for the New Left's failure. Despite his hopeful assertion that 
"the political vision of the New Left, and some of its original 
spirit, has survived," the overall tone is somber: 


Like virtually every other American mass movement for democratic renewal 
since the Civil War - socialist or populist, progressive or right-wing, 
plebian or middle-class - the New Left flourished in situations of 
relative moral simplicity...Its experiments in democracy perhaps most 
usefully demonstrated the incompatibility of rule-by-consensus with 
accountable, responsible government in a large organization - or even in 
a small group of people with divergent interests and a limited patience 
for endless meetings. 


The left's most recent failure teaches us, once again, that 
participatory democracy does not work, even in a small group. No 
wonder Miller sees the sixties as a "dream" - from which we have 
done well to awaken. 


As with Miller, the positive sixties-as-metaphor turns out to 
be surprisingly negative. More accurately, its proponents tell 
the story of a struggle between the “good” and “bad” sixties. 
Because the latter wins out, the positive metaphor often sounds 
critical as the negative metaphor. At times, those who support 
sixties revival seem to have less to say about what the sixties 
were than what they were not. 


Compared to the triumphant negative metaphor, the positive 
metaphor is much more contested. Breines, for instance, divides 
books on the New Left into two categories, organization and 
movement. "Organizational" authors, such as James Miller, Todd 
Gitlin, Tom Hayden, and Maurice Isserman, focus primarily on SDS 
prior to 1968; they blame the New Left’s defeat on its failure to 
build an effective political organization. As Breines notes, many 
of the organizational books were "written by (or about) former 
participants who were early new leftists, almost all of whom were 
male, and often in the leadership and/or identified with SDS, the 
main white, new left student organization."41 By 1968, this group 
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had been largely supplanted by a younger generation of activists. 
So, their endorsement of the early sixties coincides with their 
own period of greatest influence. 


“Movement" writers, such as David Caute, Ronald Fraser, 
George Katsiaficas, and Breines herself, pay more attention to the 
mass movement that erupted in 1968 after the demise of SDS. In 
contrast to their organizational counterparts, the movement 
authors conclude that a "centralized organization could neither 
have 'saved' the movement, nor was it what the new left was all 
about." On the contrary, "what was new about the New Left" was 
precisely the effort to create "antihierarchical organizational 
forms. "42 


This last phrase suggests that the organization/movement 
dicohotomy is too narrow, since the dispute seems to be about two 
different kinds of organization. More importantly, Breines’s 
typology fails to encompass the full variety of positive sixties- 
as-metaphors. There are at least four versions of the story of 
the “good” and “bad” sixties - organization versus 
disorganization, strategic politics versus prefigurative politics, 
politics versus culture, and the community versus the individual; 
furthermore, the storytellers argue about which dimension is 
“good” and which is “bad.” 


The “antibureaucratic model”: 
Organization versus disorganization 


Tom Hayden, one of the founders of SDS, blames its demise on 
the "antibureaucratic model," which caused "resentment of anyone 
with significant authority" and precluded "a competent 
administrative framework, which resulted in a lack of stability 
and permanence." Not only did the sixties movements fail to build 
effective political organizations, but the failure to do so left 
them vulnerable to the "very bureaucratic organizations and 
parties that the movements had orginally belittled as being 
irrelevant, even obsolete."43 Ironically, the New Left's rejection 
of the sectarianism of the Old Left led to the antibureaucratic 
model, which led, eventually, to its own version of bureaucratic 
sectarianism. 


Hayden, as we have seen, is one of Breines's organizational 
writers. Yet his account illustrates the fact that both halves of 
the organization/movement division object to the authoritarian 
structure of the later SDS. The issue is whether 
authoritarianism should be seen as a rejection of the politics of 
the early sixties or as its logical development. Even a movement 
author such as George Katsiaficas recognizes the "need for 
organized leadership to break the structures of the present 


system." The distinction is one of emphasis, whether the 
commentator believes that the New Left needed a more centralized 
Or a more decentralized organization. For Hayden, the failure of 
the New Left argues for a less antibureaucratic model, while for 
Katsiaficas, the "organization of a movement which prefigures the 
new society would be based on self-management and self-discipline, 
not on orders dispatched from above by a central committee. "44 
Like most analysts focussing on the early sixties, Hayden endorses 
the small, tightly-knit structure of SDS during that period. For 
Katsiaficas, like others who emphasize the late sixties, the Left 
became “New” only with the loosely-organized mass movements of 
1968 and after. 


However, at least one analyst, Mary King, associates the 
early sixties with decentralization and diversity. Commenting on 
the memo that she co-wrote, questioning the subordination of women 
in SNCC, King links the women’s issue to democracy: 


In preparing to raise the question of women, we believed we were 
broadening the debate in favor of a decentralized and manifestly 
democratic SNCC...[Our] document was in part a call for a return 
fundamental values of the sit-ins and the early vision of SNCC, 
according to which any community should be free to define its own 
political agenda, spark its own local movement, and raise up its own 
leaders. 4° 


In King's view, decentralized movements would have re 
more democratically to women's and other issues, while at 
time permitting the solidarity necessary for effective action. 
However, this version of the positive sixties-as-metaphor, in 
which democracy and decentralization go together, appears less 
frequently than the story of the organized (good) defeated by the 
disorganized (bad) sixties. As in the negative sixties-as- 
metaphor, the “bad” sixties represent chaos. Todd Gitlin sees 
himself as “one of those old New Leftists, anathema to all 
factions, who was broken up by the movement's whirling destruction 
and self-destruction as much as I had been inspired - even formed 
- by its birth."46 Hayden goes even farther, claiming that his 
successors represented "not the conscience of a generation, but 
its id, finally surfacing."4? Both would probably agree with Joan 
Didion's observation: "Disorder was its own point."48 George Will 
could have written any of these statements. 


The irony in this version of the sixties-as-metaphor is that 
the triumph of disorganization paved the way for the worst kind of 
Organization, revolutionary sectarianism, which in turn opened the 
door to resurgence of conservative politics. 


“You created the revolution first”: 
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Strategic versus prefigurative politics 


In The Armies of the Night, Norman Mailer described the 
"political aesthetic" of the New Left, as he observed it during 
the 1967 March on the Pentagon: 


"You created the revolution first and learned from it...[T]he future of 
the revolution existed in the nerves and cells of the people who created 
it and lived with it, rather than the sanctity of the original idea."4? 


Mailer suggests here the tone of what Breines calls 
"prefigurative politics," the effort to live here and now the kind 
of politics and other human relationships you hope to bring 
about .5° In prefigurative politics, the means must resemble the 
ends; activists should practice participatory democracy, because 
it is both the best form of politics and the only way to achieve 
greater participation in the rest of society. The daily practice 
of activists, therefore, “prefigures” the future practice of 
everybody. 


Strategic politics, on the other hand, assumes that 
participatory democracy and other new ways of living together can 
not be implemented in any meaningful sense until society has been 
radically changed. The means must bring about the ends; activists 


should concentrate on building an effective organization which can 
bring about a complete restructuring of society as quickly as 
possible. In order to have a chance against the vast political 
and economic units in power today, such an organization must be 
highly disciplined, efficient, even hierarchical. Rather than 
engage in fruitless efforts to be completely democratic now, 
activists should recognize that there can be no participatory 
democracy for a few until there is participatory democracy for 
everybody. 


From the strategic perspective, the story of the sixties is 
the struggle between organization and disorganization, except that 
there is the hope of someday transcending the present need for 
hierarchy. In this view, prefigurative politics does not 
“prefigure,” because it poses no threat to the existing system. 
The state and capitalism can easily contain a few tiny and 
isolated experiments in participatory democracy. Conversely, from 
the prefigurative perspective, strategic politics is not 
“strategic,” because it can never create anything new. To use the 
old structures to build new ones is self-defeating. Therefore, 
what looks like disorganization is really the necessary first step 
toward implementing new forms of organization. 


Proponents of both kinds of politics can claim that the 
triumph of their opponents during the sixties proves the validity 
of their own perspective. In the “prefigurative” story, the 
strategists sold out the revolution, settling for cosmetic reform, 
which actually propped up the current order, or, in a few cases, 
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revolutionary sectarianism, which reproduced hierarchy instead of 
replacing it. In the more common, “strategic” story, the 
practitioners of prefigurative politics undercut the revolution by 
withdrawing from engagment with society in favor of self-indulgent 
experimentation. For instance, in his history of Chicago ‘68, 
David Farber criticizes the Yippie branch of the counterculture, 
because it "exchanged the political practice of people working 
together for social change for a fantasy of a mass youth culture 
already primed for revolution and just awaiting a TV commercial to 
tell them to be about their bloody business."5! 


In the story of prefigurative versus strategic politics, as 
in the story of organization versus disorganization, the focus on 
means tends to distract attention from ends. What counts as 
strategic, prefigurative, organized, or disorganized depends to a 
large extent on what you hope to achieve. A Yippie might respond 
to Farber that no form of political practice would have led to the 
ultimate goal, which was a mass youth culture. Actually, a true 
Yippie would probably not have read Farber, since books, as 
traditional modes of knowledge and discourse, were part of what 
youth were revolting against. 


“Absurdity masquerading as radical politics”: 
Politics versus culture 


For Tom Hayden, 
the focus on culture during the late sixties came at the expense 
of politics: 


All during the “cultural revolution," I remained the straight man, 
chastened by the Yippies for being dangerously uptight, power-driven, 
even - organizational! Still, I defended the "cultural revolution" as a 
response of my generation to our parents' world, and I saw the Yippies 
as challenging bourgeois values. Unfortunately I was not critical 
enough of the so-called new values they offered and often let myself 
become an ally of absurdity masquerading as revolutionary politics. 


David Caute, a late sixties author with no personal stake in 
the history of SDS, is as harsh as Hayden on the triumph of 
culture: 


The long-term impact of the New Left has been "cultural" in the broad 
sense. The distinctive challenge of 1968 to the State, the political 
system, and corporate capitalism was defeated. The counterculture 
became acceptable, provided it abandon its political cutting edge.»- 


Yet Caute's characterization of the "constant cultural 
neutering of dissent"54 is disputed by other proponents of the 
positive metaphor, such as Mary King, who titled her book Freedom 
Song, “because of the prominent place held by songs about freedom 
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in the American civil rights movement."55 For King, this form of 
cultural expression was not anti-political, but, rather 


had an unparalleled ability to evoke the moral power of the movement's 
goals, to arouse the spirit, comfort the afflicted, instill courage and 
commitment, and to unite disparate strangers into a "band of brothers 
and sisters" and a "circle of trust.">6 


Still, the many functions that King attributes to culture 
could come into conflict; her account foreshadows the temptation 
to abandon politics for cultural comfort, especially as the 
movement's goals were increasingly frustrated. Furthermore, Caute 
and King are discussing not only two different periods, the early 
and the late sixties, but two different cultures. The freedom 
songs were updated versions of older spirituals; they drew on 
African and American traditions in order to arouse the spirit for 
change. To the contrary, the counterculture, in its very name, 
proclaimed its opposition to all that had gone before. Its late 
sixties contemporary in the civil rights movement was "black 
power," the shift away from integration toward separatism. 
Despite the similar emphases on culture, "black power" differed 
from the counterculture in its focus on tradition and politics. 
So, in considering the story of the struggle between politics and 
culture, it is important to specify which culture and when. 


Most of those who emphasize the late sixties applaud that 
period's turn toward culture, arguing that it represents not a 
rejection of politics but a broader definition of it. The slogan, 
"the personal is political," captured the way in which politics 
was now seen to include the whole range of social, economic, and 
family life. According to historian Barbara Epstein, for 
instance, the sixties movements should be seen as the first step 
toward a "politics of cultural revolution," a legacy which has 
been taken up by the feminist, environmental, and nonviolent 
movements of the seventies and eighties.5’ Epstein suggests, in 
other words, that the cultural is political. 


Sociologist Richard Flacks argues, further, that the cultural 
emphasis of the New Left was not new, but the latest illustration 
of the fact that the "left has had more meaning in the United 
States as a cultural than as a political force."58 Flacks believes 
that the focus on the failure of the left to build lasting 
political organizations obscures its role in keeping alive the 
alternative culture that makes democratic movements possible. In 
this view, the cultural is not political itself, but necessary to 
the political. 


However, the story of the sixties as the defeat of politics 
by culture is much more common. Here again, the positive sixties- 
as-metaphor comes close to its negative counterpart. However, the 
critics of the sixties reject both its politics and its culture; 


in fact they see very little difference between the Haydens and 
the Yippies. 


“A very personalized sense of participatory democracy”: 
The community versus the individual 


At times, in the positive sixties-as-metaphor, there seems to 
be no tension between the community and the individual; within the 
movements, individual fulfillment and community action were one 
and the same. As Casey Hayden describes her experience in the 
Civil rights movement, "it was everything: home and family, food 
and work, love and a reason to live."59 Sharon Jeffrey, one of 
SDS activists who ratified The Port Huron Statement, has a 
feeling about that document's emphasis on participatory dem 


On the one hand, it was a source of inspiration and vision and meaning: 
it was an idea that I could commit myself to from the depths of my soul. 
"Participatory" meant "involved in decisions." And I definitely wa 
to be involved in decisions that were going to affect me! How could 
let anyone make a decision about me that I wasn't involved in? The 
other sentence that is essential to me is “The goal of man in society 
should be human independence, finding a meaning of life that is 
authentic." I think authenticity is something that we were deeply 
committed to discovering within ourselves. I had a very personalized 
sense of participatory democracy - but I could also connect it to black 
students, I could connect it to students in universities, I could 
connect it to the Third World. ®0 


Although Jeffrey's "personalized sense of participatory 
democracy" seems to merge the personal and the political, her 
comment suggests potential conflicts between participation with 
others and the authenticity to be discovered within oneself. Wh 
if Jeffrey's personalized sense of participatory democracy should 
turn out to be different from the personalized understandings 
others, such as “black students,” “students in universities,” 
“the Third World”? 


For many proponents of the positive sixties-as metaphor, the 
story of the sixties is a struggle between the community and the 
individual. In this version, during the early sixties, the 
community dominated to such an extent that the members of Sharon 
Jeffrey’s organizing collective could not even decide to go to the 
beach without a group discussion. However, by the late sixties, 
activists increasingly sought authenticity, fragmenting the 
movements of which they had been a part. Ultimately, many of the 
fragments themselves broke apart or shrank, as participants felt 
forced to choose between the personal and the political. 


Such choices were complicated by the fact that their personal 
selves were multiple; should an activist identify herself, for 
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example, as black, female, or working class? Another problem was 
the tendency of the newly independent groups to attack each other. 
According to African American feminist Audre Lorde, "we can learn 
from the 60s that we cannot afford to do our enemies' work by 
destroying each other": 


In the 1960s, the awakening anger of the Black community was often 
expressed, not vertically against the corruption of power and true 
sources of control over our lives, but horizontally toward those closest 
to us who mirrored our own impotence. 61 


For Lorde, the solution to this political problem is more 
attention to the personal: "we must move against not only those 
forces which dehumanize us from the outside, but also against 
those oppressive values which we have been forced to take into 
ourselves."®2 As Lorde suggests, the story of a struggle between 
the community and the individual obscures the complicated ways in 
which our individual selves are connected to our communities. 
Neverthless, this version of the positive sixties-as metaphor 
helped pave the way for the turn away from politics in the 
following decades. Like the negative metaphor, the positive one 
ends up endorsing individual fulfilment over community action, 
even though its definition of fulfilment is very different. 


A UNIQUE, UNREPEATABLE HISTORY 


"the upsurge was made from the living elements of a unique, unrepeatable 
history, under the spreading wings of the zeitgeist."63 


Todd Gitilan 


No matter which story predominates in the postive sixties-as- 
metaphor, its proponents tend to agree with Todd Gitlin that the 
history of this decade is unique and unrepeatable. Due to 
irreconcilable but inescapable tensions, the sixties movements 
were doomed to failure, and are unlikely to be reborn. A few 
analysts never lose their tone of optimism, but their accounts are 
accordingly less compelling. Consider, for instance, Stewart 
Burns's brief history, Social Movements of the 1960s: Searching 
for Democracy. This book is permeated with an air of unconvincing 
cheerfulness, from his descriptions of key figures (Rosa Parks 
"felt no fear") to his analysis of the tensions within the 
movements (the tendencies toward hierarchy and leaderlessness 
"complemented, connected and reinforced each other, and 
increasingly converged"). From the chapter titles, the reader 
would have little sense that the "search for democracy" was often 
frustrated ("We Shall All Be Free," "Everything is Possible," 
"Sisterhood is Powerful," "Bearing Fruit," Readiness is All") .®4 


However, most versions of the positive metaphor are imbued 
with the sense of inevitable defeat, as in Tom Hayden's conclusion 
that the "sixties movements were...blocked in the quest by 
intervention of fate."65 David Caute uses similar language: 
fracture in the bonding vision of the sixties proved fatal." 
variation on this theme is Mary King's suggestion that the bes 
the sixties movements cannot be separated from the worst: 
"if...the diversity of race, class, background, and experience of 
the staff members...was a key weakness that ultimately helped to 
destroy the group, it was also, ironically, our greatest 
strength. "6? 


King’s comment suggests another trope often found in the 
positive sixties-as-metaphor, the mirror. In Marshall Berman’s 
view, “our official culture and our radical ‘counter-culture’ 
animated by the same insatiable lust for development...[O]Jur s 
waS a mirror of theirs....”68 Katsiaficas also sees parallels: 
“the New Left included many of the worst characteristics of the 
society it opposed....”6% By focussing on the similarities between 
the oppositional movements and the society they hoped to change, 
analysts imply that the goal of radical transformation was nearly 
impossible. 


Other left writers focus on a symbol, an image or event, 
captures both the essence and the inevitable failure of the 
sixties movements. An example is Kirkpatrick Sale's discussion 
the incident in which three members of the terrorist group, 
Weatherman, accidentally blew themselves up: “The explosion on 
West Eleventh Street was the ultimate symbol of SDS's tragic and 
ominous demise, and of the decade which had shaped it: a decade 
perhaps as fateful as any the nation has experienced....”’° The 
year 1968 is perhaps the most common symbol. David Farber's 
formulation echoes Mary King’s view that the strengths of th 
movement were also fatal weaknesses: 


Chicago '68 was plagued with the problems that would eventually finish 
off the 1960s-style movement for social change. But without most of 
these problems - naivete, alienation, anti-intellectualism, stubborness, 
extreme moralism, youthful ignorance - there would not have been a 
movement in the first place. At Chicago, the movement displayed its 
courage and its heart even as it revealed its unworkable politics. ’! 


In light of such problems, it would seem to follow that the 
failure of the sixties movements was, on balance, a good thing. 
However, most proponents of the positive metaphor resist this 
conclusion, lending a kind of imbalance to their accounts. 
Recall, for instance, the way in which Miller's hopeful assertion 
that "the political vision of the New Left, and some its orginal 
spirit, have survived" is undercut by his somber history of a 
movement which "had some of the virtues of a utopian and romantic 
revolt...but also some of its most glaring vices." Even those 
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commentators who are most optimistic about learning from the 
sixties tend to emphasize the negative over the positive lessons; 
for instance, a sympathetic article on today's environmental 
movement is subtitled, "Students say they've learned from the 
mistakes of '60s strategies."72 


As with Miller, many proponents of the positive sixties-as- 
metaphor draw an analogy between the life cycle of the individual 
and that of the movement. Like a youth reaching maturity, the 
sixties movements had to set aside childish dreams and "grow up.” 
For instance, Miller concludes that the subsequent careers of the 
SDS founders show that 


many veterans of the Movement have continued to apply the precepts of 
Port Huron in the light of their mature experience, evincing modesty in 
their immediate goals, pragmatism in their tactics and a hard-earned 
realism in their evaluation of the prospects for social change.’ 


Here again, the positive metaphor comes close to its negative 
counterpart. The sixties are, at best, something to be outgrown, 
as in the attempt by a defender of David Duke to propose the 
sixties as alibi. According to a newspaper report, J. Minos Simon 
said that 


the former Klan leader has "a personal background that's distasteful, 
but I think that you can attribute that to youthful folly." 


"With maturation you change," he added. "A lot of radicals of the early 
60's are now very conservative executive figures."/4 


In the positive as well as the negative metaphor, maturity 
leads to a new appreciation of the importance of family. The 
rebellious youth comes home. For instance, the title of Tom 
Hayden's book, Reunion, refers not only to a gathering of former 
SDS members, but to Hayden's personal situation; he is finally 
part of a happy family, and has reconciled with the father who 
disapproved of his radical past.’75 In fact, novelist Thomas 
Pynchon suggests that the sixties movements were not really about 
rebellion at all: 


Brock Vond's genius was to have seen in the activities of the sixties 
not threats to order but unacknowledged desires for it. While the Tube 
was proclaiming youth revolution against parents of all kinds and most 
viewers were accepting this story, Brock saw the deep...need to stay 
children forever, safe inside some extended national Family. 76 


SUNDERED BY A MEMORY 


“The final lesson of Vietnam is that no great nation can long afford to 
be sundered by a memory.” 


- President George Bush, Inaugural Address, January 19887! 
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The defeat of Iraq in the 1991 Gulf War seems to have 
reunited the "national Family," which was torn apart by the 
Vietnam war, so emblematic of the divisive politics of the 
sixties. The Gulf War confirms the triumph of the negative sixties- 
as-metaphor over the positive one. President Bush’s announcement 
that "we've kicked the Vietnam syndrome once and for all," 
signifies that this “great nation” is no longer divided.’8 


During the Gulf War, both supporters and protestors invoked 
the "Vietnam syndrome"; demonstrators called for a cease-fire in 
order to prevent "another Vietnam," while the Pentagon offered t 
same rationale for massive bombing, refusing to give casualty 
figures, and censoring the press. However, definitions of the 
Vietnam syndrome differ significantly. According to the official 
version, the syndrome refers to having to fight a war "with one 
hand tied behind our back"; we would have won in Vietnam if we had 
been free to use overwhelming force, unhampered by media and 
public opposition. For critics of the Gulf War, we lost the 
Vietnam War in spite of using overwhelming force; the Vietnam 
syndrome is the policy of unjustified foreign intervention that 
was properly discredited as a result of Vietnam. 
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Yet, these two views do not entirely conflict. Both the 
official and critical versions of the Vietnam syndrome agree on 
the significance of public opposition, although they express 
different judgments toward it. Furthermore, the critics, while 
endorsing the goal of the anti-war movement, largely accept the 
negative characterization of the sixties protestors. A newspaper 
article on the "Vietnam generation," which appeared just before 
the outbreak of the Gulf War, reported that 


The primary legacy of the last war seems to be a sensitivity to the 
troops in the gulf and a concern that any protest at home could leave 
them feeling scorned...And virtually all the Vietnam protestors spoke 
with a tone of contrition about the unintended wounds they inflicted on 
the young men who served./9 


Yet despite the Gulf War protestors' efforts to apologize for 
the sixties, most of the media persisted in making disparaging 
analogies. For example: 


Saturday's demonstration in Washington was full of angry language about 
American imperialism and racism. 


There were mainstream peace groups and families with babies in 
strollers. But over all, the demonstration had the aura of the 60's, 
with shaggy youths pounding on tom-toms and numerous fringe groups like 
the Revolutionary Communist Youth Brigade with its chants of “Baghdad is 
Everywhere; we are all Iraqis," or the Spartacist League with its banner 
reading “Defend Iraq! Defeat U.S. Imperialism. "80 
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This insistent criticism of protest, a criticism accepted in 
part by the protestors themselves, suggests that the domestic 
dimension of the Vietnam syndrome was as significant as the 
international. Consider the concluding paragraphs of the 
newspaper article covering Bush's proclamation that the Vietnam 
syndrome has been finally "kicked": 


No More Vietnam 


Whether they realized it or not at the start, Americans now seem 
thrilled to have exorcised the ghost of Vietnam and to have the notion 
restored that, once unsheathed, military force should be used in 
overwhelming proportions. 


As Lieut. Gen. Thomas Kelly, director of operations for the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, put it when a reporter asked whether using B-52's to attack an 
Iraqi Scud site was kind of like killing a fly with a sledgehammer: "My 
own personal opinion is that's a delightful way to kill a fly." 


Americans may not know or care what the new world order is, but they 
like their position in the starting lineup. 8! 


Here again, the Vietnam syndrome is defined as the refusal to 
use military force in overwhelming proportions. The fly analogy 
is misleading, even shocking, because the B-52's are killing human 
beings, not flies. Yet, the overall tone is unambiguously upbeat 
- "Americans now seem thrilled," "they like their position" - as 
is the tone of Bush's pronouncement. Uncertainty itself appears 
to be a feature of the domestic Vietnam syndrome, as suggested by 
another summation of the Gulf War: "On the battlefield and at 
home, it was a victory of stunning decisiveness, like a 
thunderbolt that had the potential to obliterate two decades of 
doubt and drift that began with Vietnam."82 But then what do we 
make of the modifying clauses in the "No More Vietnam" article - 
"Americans may not know or care...." "Whether they realized it or 
not at the start" - which interject at least a note of ambiguity, 
if not doubt. Maybe it is more accurate to say that "doubt and 
drift" somehow coexist with "decisiveness," that the "thunderbolt" 
masks the uncertainty revealed by these ambiguous phrases. 


In this connection, it is suggestive that a key failing of 
the protestors, according to the dominant version of the Vietnam 
Syndrome, was their inability to appreciate ambiguity. A 
newspaper article entitled "The Vietnam Generation Surrenders Its 
Certainty," which appeared just before the outbreak of the Gulf 
war, equated maturity with the ability to admit doubt. As the 
opening paragraph put it, "Where once they were certain about so 
many things, people of the Vietnam generation, approaching middle 
age, have discovered that life is more ambiguous, a palette of 
many shades of gray." Although a few of the sixties veterans 
described in the article had made up their minds, the reporter 
devotes far more attention to former activists who now say things 


like "War seemed such a simple issue. War was bad, so I was 
against it. Now that I'm older, the world is a more complicated 
place," or "I'm not goiny to be one of the protestors this time, 
because my emotions are too mixed."83 


In terms of uncertainty, blaming the protestors made it 
possible to have one's cake and eat it, too: war supporters could 
feel superior because they had "surrendered their certainty,” but 
they could also enjoy the comfort of certainty in their 
condemnation of those who had not yet done so. Beneath their 
camouflage of mainstream peace groups and babies in strollers, the 
protestors were revealed to be not democrats but deviants. The 
true national Family has been reunited in the face of the threat 
from aliens abroad and at home. 


However, the unity is superficial. Once the Gulf War was 
over, serious political divisions along the lines of race, class, 
gender, and ethnicity were again apparent. The media 
commemorations of the war's first anniversary were strikingly 
pessimistic; a typical headline was “A Year After Victory, Joy 
a Ghost.” 84 


The fragility of its victory accounts, in part, for the 
tone of so much of the negative sixties-as-metaphor. If the 
nation is in constant danger of being sundered by a memory, 
patriots cannot let their guard down for an instant. Yet, 
defensiveness does not, by itself, explain the ferocity of 
contemporary sixties bashing. Over and over again, first and 
second thoughters accuse their opponents of "smelly little 
orthodoxies," "intellectual barbarisms," "diseases" including 
"Spiritual immune deficiency," "cowardice," "playing the 
"victim,'" and so on.85 In virtually the same breath, they portray 
themselves as the victims of persecution by the Left. As Dinesh 
D'Souza explains, "Although the 60s and 70s protestors insisted on 
the fundamental right to dissent, their enthusiasm for it 
evaporated as soon as they were allowed to enter the 
establishment.”8®° The new censors appear to have been hardest on 
those who recanted; many of the second thoughters echo Leiken's 
description of his "excommunication" from the ranks of true 
believers. According to Leiken, "leaving the Left demands greater 
sacrifices than joining it," a statement which seems odd in view 
of the fact that the greater sacrifices include all the benefits 
of rejoining the true establishment. 


In this sense, the negative sixties-as-metaphor permits its 
adherents to project their own aggressive behavior onto their 
opponents, a characteristic feature of what political scientist 
Michael Rogin has called "political demonology." Like those who 
believe in a religious devil, the political demonologist 
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splits the world in two, attributing magical, pervasive powers to a 
conspiratorial center of evil...[He] needs monsters to give shape to his 
anxieties and to permit him to indulge in his forbidden desires. ®8 


As Rogin suggests, the negative metaphor expresses both 
fear of and desire for the chaos represented by the sixties. By 
admitting that "[{w]hat we called politics in the Sixties was 
exactly what...our political elders tried to say it was before we 
shouted them down - an Oedipal revolt on a grand scale," Collier 
and Horowitz are able to relive their revolt as sons, while 
looking safely on as fathers. This is especially clear in their 
book, Destructive Generation; its sensationalist biographies got 
up aS morality tales allow them and their readers to fantasize 
being a destructive generation without having to take actual 
political or psychological risks. 89 


For conservatives and neoconservatives, then, the fantasy of the 
sixties serves both to justify the national father and to distract 
attention from the problems he has failed to solve. We would 
therefore expect the positive version of the sixties to inspire 
efforts to revive participatory democracy, as the alternative to 
patriarchal politics and as the means of rectifying injustice. 
However, we have already noticed the disjunction between the 
positive analysts' nostalgia for at least some aspects of the 
sixties and their pessimistic assessments of the chances for 
revival. The metaphor of the sixties may have a fantasy function 
for the left as well as the right; the positive sixties-as- 
metaphor helps to assuage the guilt its adherents feel about 
accomodating in many respects to the system they once opposed. 


Since the sixties, both the the right and the left have moved 
away from participatory politics, the right because political 
action has always been unnecessary and threatening, the left, 
because the enduring lesson of the end of the sixties is that 
political action is at best, futile, and at worst, dangerous. 
While Roger Kimball accuses “tenured radicals” of politicizing 
higher education, Marshall Berman contends that his “generation of 
refugees from the 1960s” seeks an “alibi for the sense of 
passivity and helplessness that gripped so many of us in the 
1970s.”90 


Both the negative and the positive sixties-as-metaphors 
promote a general cynicism about politics that transcends the 
categories of left and right. Literary critic Morris Dickstein 
has argued that "disillusionment and ruthlessness - really, 
spoiled idealism - ...outlived the sixties to become a pervasive 
national mood." In Dickstein’s view, “spoiled idealism” breeds 
paranoia: 


By the end of the sixties - in both fiction and reality - this 
confidence was displaced by a sense that history was out of control, or 
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in completely. By the end of the sixties, paranoia was the last 
for direct action, the last gasp of a coherent world-view, which 
itself collapsed into fragments.9! 


that the others had their hands on the wheel and were preparing to 
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Dickstein anticipates the renewed popularity of the 
conspiracy theory, in the nineties incarnation of the sixties-as- 
metaphor. In Making Peace, a novel by Marylouise Oates about an 
anti-war march on Washington, the plot turns on the discovery that 
the lead organizer is working for the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA). However, even the genuine leftists practice manipulation 
and deception, while "participatory democracy" is a sham, 
according to the organizer who narrates the story: 


It was all supposed to be so equal, this “participatory democracy" shi 
Which is why almost all meetings went on until three in the morning, 
because the lowest-level, dumbest, youngest people involved had to hav 
their say. All the heavies sat around and nodded and then did what th 
were going to do anyway. But the facade had to hold. ? 


The climax of the plot is the CIA's assassination of it 
agent, while, at the end of the book, the most radical of th 
organizers is revealed to be yet another CIA plant. In his 
words, he reveals the meaning of the novel's title: "And I've 
always been a patriot. That's how I made peace with myself."9% 
Reflecting the turn away from politics after the sixties, “making 
peace” no longer refers to something political which we do 
together but to the personal growth of an individual. 


Conspiracy is also the theme of Oliver Stone's latest 
film, JFK, which blames the Kennedy assassination on assorted 
right-wing groups and individuals including the CIA. In his 
climactic speech to the jury, actor Kevin Costner, playing New 
Orleans District Attorney Jim Garrison, claims that "[wle have all 
become Hamlets in our country, children of a slain father-leader 
whose killers still possess the throne." Not surprisingly, 
Stone's rejection of the Warren Commission’s report has been 
attacked from both the right and the center; meanwhile, criti 
the left have disputed Stone's suggestion that Kennedy would 
gotten us out of Vietnam and thereby prevented the right-wing 
resurgence during the seventies and eighties. % 


However, what is more significant in this context is JFK's 
apparent endorsement of patriarchal authority; in this respect, 
Stone, the subject of attacks from the right for The Doors, now 
seems to have much in common with his attackers.9° In JFK, the 
"slain father-leader" and his "children" are the victims of a 
national conspiracy, directed by the CIA and carried out by a 
homosexual band. Because collective action is obviously 
inadequate to a conspiracy of this scale, Stone offers the father- 
leader as savior (Garrison), as well as victim (Kennedy) and 
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villain (arch-conspirator Clay Shaw). In a sense, conspiracy 
theory mirrors patriarchal politics; if there is no good father to 
save us, at least there is a bad father whom we can blame. There 
is little or no suggestion that we could provide our own solutions 
by acting together. In Garrison's summation to the jury, he 
juxtaposes monarchy and democracy, urging his listeners to seek 
the truth about the assassination, for the "dying king" and 
because this is a "government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people." But, he cannot have it both ways. In coming 
down on the side of the father-leader, Stone rejects the 
possibility of participatory politics, illustrating the extent to 
which the positive and negative sixties-as-metaphors converge in 
rejecting politics in general and participatory democracy in 
particular. 


An advertisement urging President Bush to use the model of 
the Gulf War to solve economic problems at home testifies to the 
persistence of this national desire for a father. Allen Kay, 
Chairman of Korey, Kay and Partners, proposes “Operation 
Recovery": 


Headed by General Norman Schwarzkopf. A man who understands objectives, 
strategies, and tactics. One who has proven that he can lead an assault 
and rally forces to victory. 


Serving in a civilian capacity, he would enlist the aid of captains of 
industry. More importantly, I am certain the American people would get 
behind it. 


Operation Desert Storm was masterfully executed. I truly believe that 
Operation Recovery will lead to a victory on the home front. 6 


Ross Perot's military-style campaign for President was a more 
recent example of this phenomenon. Is there no role for the 
American people other than to "get behind" our latest father- 
leader in yet another war? By reminding us of the disastrous 
consequences of the latest revival of participatory politics in 
American history, the sixties-as-metaphor both reflects and shapes 
the prevailing view that greater participation by ordinary people 
is undesirable as well as unlikely. 


At the time of this writing, the Los Angeles riots of 1992 
furnish the latest cautionary tale. A week after the disturbances 
triggered by the verdict in the Rodney King beating, White House 
spokesman Marlin Fitzwater announced the Presidential position on 
the underlying causes: "We believe that many of the root problems 
that have resulted in inner-city difficulties were started in the 
60's and 70's, and that they have failed."97 The literal meaning 
of Fitzwater's statement was unclear: how can "problems" fail? 
However, he indicated elsewhere that he was referring to the 
social welfare programs of the Great Society era. And his choice 
of words may have been deliberate; the effect of using the word 


"problems" in place of the similar-sounding "programs" is to 
suggest that the programs were the problems. According to a 
reporter, Bush’s supporters, including Fitzwater, blame the riots 
on "an attitude that they say prevailed during the sixties, with 
Democratic encouragement, that poor people were not responsible 
for their behavior."98 


This form of sixties-bashing may prove to be popular. Two 
weeks later, Vice President Dan Quayle followed up with his 
analysis of 


one unfortunate legacy of the baby boomer generation. When we were 
young, it was fashionable to declare war against traditional values. 
Indulgence and self-gratification seemed to have no consequences. Many 
of our generation glamorized casual sex and drug use, evaded 
responsibility and trashed authority. 


Today the boomers are middle-aged and middle class. The responsibili 
of having families has helped many recover traditional values. And, 
course, the great majority of those in the middle class survived the 
turbulent legacy of the 60's and 70's. But many of the poor, with less 
to fall back on, did not.92?2 


The controversy over Quayle's chief example of the decline of 
traditional values, the television character Murphy Brown's 
decision to become a single parent, overshadowed the significance 
of this most recent variation of the negative sixties-as-metaphor. 
Quayle (or his speechwriter) has added a new twist: instead of 
focussing on the middle-class renegades who formed the New Left, 
Quayle zeroes in on the people whom they were trying to help. 
Unlike the great majority of the middle class, who transcended the 
legacy of the sixties, by maturing into responsible heads of 
families, the poor [read: blacks] continue to glamorize sex and 
drugs, evade responsibility, and trash authority. Present-day 
liberals, particularly those in the Democratic party, are still to 
blame for their continued endorsement of failed social programs, 
but basically, it is the poor who have failed themselves. 


In the latest version of the sixties-as-metaphor, the War i 
Poverty has become the War on the Poor. Army troops were sent to 
Los Angeles to restore order; although these units were not 
designed for riot control, their commanding general said: 


It's the kind of mission when you need rapid deployment forces, lots of 
soldier power and the ability to execute in a decentralized mode...In 
constrained and urban terrain, and in situations where you need lots of 
soldier power deployed very rapidly to deal with a crisis situation, the 
light forces have great utility.100 


The military language suggests that there is no real 
difference between a domestic riot and a foreign war. This is 
also implied by the lay-out of the front page of The New York 
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Times in which the general's comments appear. The Los Angeles 
stories are framed by articles on warfare in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and in Kenya; since one of the L.A. headlines refers 
to the conflict between African-Americans and Koreans, the 
domestic war seems to be another case of ethnic fighting.101 
Whether the root problem is ethnicity, welfare, or values, none of 
the official explanations seems to require political activity on 
the part of citizens fortunate enough to live far from constrained 
and urban terrain. Although the Army general admits that "[i]t's 
depressing that we have a situation in America that's brought us 
here," he adds that "we know that we have trained, ready, 
compassionate, and very sensitive soldiers, and we are going to 
regain the safe environment that our civilians want."102 


The Los Angeles riots illustrate, again, that the sixties-as- 
metaphor is a symptom of the movement in American politics away 
from participatory democracy. If a riot is what happens when 
ordinary people participate in politics, then the best we can hope 
for is an environment made safe for suburban civilians by the 
isolation of the urban poor. With regard to Los Angeles, the left 
again failed to offer a more empowering version of the sixties-as- 
metaphor. For instance, in an article headlined "The Civil Rights 
Battle Was Easy Next to the Problems of the Ghetto," former SNCC 


leader John Lewis, now a Congressman from Georgia, explained that 
it “was easier to go and sit at a lunch counter all day and let a 
lighted cigarette get put out in your hair...It was easier to 
march across the bridge in Selma and get tear-gassed." If today's 
problems are so intractable, then all the left can do is, 
according to the reporter, is "dream of a new Dr. King,"?10°3 


Even when the sixties-as-metaphor seems to encourage action, 
it is not political action. A recent cover story in The New York 
Times Magazine focussed on the present career of Bob Moses, who, 
as SNCC’s chief organizer in Mississippi during the sixties, was 
respected as “the equivalent of Martin Luther King.”194 Over the 
cover photograph of Moses teaching math to Delta children, the 
headline announces “WE SHALL OVERCOME, THIS TIME WITH ALGEBRA.” 
Inside, the article bears the title “Mississppi Learning,” a 
reference to the film, Mississippi Burning, about the murders of 
three civil rights workers: 


Bob Moses led the struggle that “Mississippi Burning” purported to 
describe. Now, after years of self-imposed exile, the civil rights 
legend is back, fighting the same war with a new weapon.195 


The new weapon is math; as director of the Algebra Project, a 
crusade to improve the math education of the poor, Moses has been, 
in the phrase of the reporter, “retooled for the 90s.” In Moses’s 
words, 


It’s our version of Civil Rights 1992...The question we asked then was: 
What are the skills people have to master to open the doors to 
citizenship? Now math literacy holds the key.106 


As sincere as Moses seems to be, it is hard not to wonder how 
math literacy can replace the key to citizenship for which Moses 
and so many others fought during the sixties, political and 
economic equality. Nevertheless, the image of the sixties radical- 
turned-math-teacher both illustrates and contributes toward the 
contemporary rejection of participatory politics. Like other 
sixties activists who had sense enough not to become terrorist 
bombers, Moses grew up, and in so doing gave up politics for a 
career which promises to improve the lives of individuals withou 
threatening the unequal distribution of power. At best, Moses 


their own incomes and those of the rich. And the reader of The 
New York Times Magazine, perhaps a former radical herself, can 
make a note to send a check to the Algebra Project, before ing 
the page. 


students may be better able to calculate the widening gap between 
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"There are periods in modern history during which a representative 

generation becomes free to achieve a synthesis. Such generations take a fresh 
approach in that they are able to envisage from the higher platform of a 
synthesis those alternatives and antagonisms which their fathers had 
interpreted in a dogmatic, absolute sense. Then, if there are existential 
problems not yet ripe for a solution, such a generation will experience them 
in entirely different contexts; the old antagonisms, however, become less 
sharp, and it will be possible to find a point, so to speak, farther back from 
which partisan positions can be seen as merely partial and relative, and thus 
transcended." Karl Mannheim, "Competition as a Cultural Phenomenon." 


I. The Concept of Cultural Projection 


After Karl Mannheim’s flight from Austria to Great Britain before the Second World 
War his thinking, it is generally agreed, turned decidedly melioristic and technocratic. In 
such late works as Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction (1940) and Freedom 
Power, and Democratic Planning (1951), Mannheim envisaged an intelligentsia of planners 
who would fashion out of the European philosophical struggles he had earlier chronicled so 
insightfully a new and more humane synthesis of liberalism and socialism. As we can see, 
however, even in such early essays as "Competition as a Cultural Phenomenon" (1929), 
Mannheim had already begun to theorize about an historical era that would supersede the 
conflict between ideology and utopia which he had analyzed in his most famous and 
influential book. 


One may be pardoned today for receiving Mannheim’s vision of synthesis with 
skepticism, if not outright disdain. Indeed, a good case could be made for precisely the 
opposite proposition to his, one which views the nation-state "synthesis" of the 19th and 
early 20th century as collapsing before the resurgence of ancient “partisan positions" 
representing ethnicity, language, and religion. Today’s "representative generation" speaks 
in the all too familiar language of tribalism, not in the language of youthful, idealistic 
transcendence. From Bosnia to Slovakia to Kurdistan to Kashmir to Quebec to the streets 
of Los Angeles, the fires of particularistic partisanship have apparently consumed the 
syntheses which Mannheim prophesied. 


But a third position is also possible. Perhaps some of the contemporary ethnic, 
linguistic, and religious challenges to the nation-state, though the end of one synthesis, are 
the necessary, if painful, precursors of a new and truer synthesis. On this argument, the 
contemporary nation-state must collapse because it does not resolve--but instead masks and 
institutionalizes--longstanding ethnic and racial inequalities. For example, from the 
Quebecois point of view "Canada" is merely a device for perpetuating British Canadian rule 
over French Canadians. And to Slovakians "Czechoslovakia" was merely a polite way of 
easing the rule of urban Czechs over rural Slovaks. Indeed, to the black nationalist might 
the "United States" be little more than the institutionalization of white domination over 
blacks? In all these cases, ethnic conflict destroys a false synthesis, and perhaps makes 
way for a true synthesis. 
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This interpretation allows us to modify rather than to dismiss outright Mannheim’s 
argument. A Mannheimian synthesis remains a possibility, but can be realized only if a 
new generation boldly attacks and resolves the struggles between dominant and subordinate 
ethnic, racial, and religious groups which bedevil today’s nation-state. Tragically, in some 
places, these struggles seem beyond solution, for a new generation seems determined to 
refresh with further outrages the enmities of their parents. But elsewhere these struggles 
may diminish as a new generation successfully reformulates relations between dominant and 
subordinate ethnic, racial, and religious groups. 


Cultural projection is one process which assists such a reformulation. Cultural 
projection is the cultural efflorescence of a traditionally stigmatized subordinate group, such 
that the group in whole or in part is sympathetically redefined for an entire society. Put 
simply, a subordinate group engages in cultural projection when it diffuses new images of 
itself beyond its own borders. By inviting respect, commendation, debate, and engagement, 
these new images contest the stigma that dominant groups typically apply to subordinates 
within any system of group stratification. 


This characterization does not delimit the imagery through which a subordinate 
group actually accomplishes cultural projection. For example, some forms of cultural 
projection specifically and explicitly contest or even reverse the stigmatizing images of 
subordinates. Formerly invidious judgements about subordinates now become grounds for 
pride and efficacy among these same subordinates. Thus, if men stigmatize women as "too 
emotional," women may deliberately advertize their emotionality as a uniquely feminine 


corrective to an otherwise cold, impersonal world. Women now deserve respect, not 
derision, for their emotionality. Anthony P. Cohen describes symbolic reversals in the 
following way: [T]he apparently disadvantaged group rejects the symbolic code in which it 
is disadvantaged; and replaces it by its own in which it is relatively powerful or to which it 
has exclusive access" (Cohen, 1985: 60). 


Jeffrey Prager detects a quite vivid instance of symbolic reversal among American 
blacks during the 1960’s. As he puts it, "The prevailing cultural imagery of blacks, seen as 
negative features by many whites, was appropriated by black cultural and political leaders 
to assert the positive virtue of blackness" (Prager, 1982: 111). In the process, blacks 
specifically contested the cultural images that traditionally legitimized white domination. 


Though dramatic and highly visible, symbolic reversals are only one form of cultural 
projection. An alternative form is less visible and less dramatic, but surely more common: 
subordinates deny stigma by successfully emulating the laudatory values dominants attempt 
to monopolize for themselves. Blacks who argue that they are as hardworking, intelligent, 
independent, and worthy as whites are also engaging in cultural projection, for this 
laudatory image of black culture denies whites the grounds on which whites have excluded 
blacks from status and power in society. Thus, like symbolic reversal, this process--which 
might be called cultural appropriation--also challenges dominant group cultural hegemony. 
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To be sure, cultural appropriation does not challenge the right of dominant groups to 
choose the value criteria by which power is legitimized. And, precisely because of their 
subordination, relatively fewer subordinates than dominants will in fact be able to satisfy 
these value criteria. For these reasons, cultural appropriation may appear not only fruitless, 
but also counter-productive. However, cultural appropriation also enjoys an advantage that 
cultural reversal lacks; cultural appropriation does not demand that dominant groups give up 
the cultural codes which they themselves claim to be valuable. Instead, cultural 
appropriation turns those codes against their proponents. Indeed, dominants must give 
subordinate claims to cultural appropriation at least a fair hearing; otherwise, they would 
have to abandon their claims to possessing universally good values. And to do so turns 
their values into a self-interested rationalization--not a legitimation--for their own power 
(Scott, 1990). In short, by playing the dominant group’s game, cultural appropriation 
corners dominant groups; by contrast, symbolic reversal requires that dominant groups play 
others’ games. Understandably, few dominants will accept the challenge, and so most 
dominants escape. 


In practice, however, these two characterizations of cultural projection are unduly 
abstract. They treat culture mainly in terms of value commitments, rather than as styles of 
behavior. As Ann Swidler (1986: 273-86); Pierre Bourdieu (1984), and G. Carter Bentley 
(1987: 24-55), among others, have argued, culture is best seen as recurrent styles of action 
that distinguish between different groups, rather than as fundamentally divergent value sets. 
From this perspective, subordinate groups may achieve cultural projection by arguing that 
their behavior represents a distinctive behavioral adaptation of positive values to their own 


group circumstances. Behavioral adaptation may then become either a viable broadening of 
dominant group values or an entirely alternative, but equally valuable, way of life. In either 
form, behavioral adaptation deserves projection outward. 


Whether portrayed as behavioral adaptation, symbolic reversal, or cultural 
appropriation, cultural projection may help to alter group relations, and even to propel 
societies toward the synthesis Mannheim envisaged. Cultural projection may solidify 
relations within a subordinate group, creating needed unity for political action. For 
example, the slogan "black is beautiful" invites blacks to embrace rather than to reject their 
traditionally stigmatized racial identity. Because subordinate groups are by definition 
weaker than dominant groups, normally they must be unified if they are to succeed. Unity 
in a deprived group is hard to create, for the weak normally have to fight each other to 
survive. But subordinates are less likely to harm each other, and more likely to cooperate 
with and reward each other, if they can think of their group in positive rather than negative 
terms. Cultural projection assists in this regard. 


Cultural projection may also sow doubt about their right to rule among dominants. 
If a subordinate group can insert its own particular versions of reality into a dominant 
group, dominants may divide against each other. I call this phenomenon "cultural 
penetration." Ultimately, the combination of unity among subordinates and division among 
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dominants may provide opportunities for the renegotiation of power relations between the 
two groups. 


Cultural projection significantly modifies Abercrombie, Hill, and Turner’s recent 
reformulation of Marxist cultural theories (1980, 1990). First in 1980 and then again in 
1990, these authors argued (contra Marx) that dominant groups have not gained the consent 
of subordinates. Today the dominant ideology serves only to glue together fractions of the 
dominant class itself. As Hill put it in 1990, "There is indeed still a dominant ideology, 
and this is not a figment of the sociological imagination. Those who control capital, who 
are dominant in the sense that they direct the leading productive force and so have real 
economic power, subscribe to the ideology in most of its aspects....Yet the hold of this 
ideology on the population at large seems not better assured now than it did ten and more 
years ago" (1990: 32). 


Cultural projection modifies this argument in two ways. First, the concept applies to 
all group relations, including those of race and class. Second, the concept envisages a 
mechanism--cultural penetration--by which a dominant group’s racial ideology may come 
under direct attack; this is a possibility not envisaged in the Abercrombie, Hill, and Turner 
formulation. Instead, Abercrombie, Hill, and Turner claim that capitalism endures because 
the dull compulsion of everyday labor perpetuates the system (Abercrombie, Hill and 
Turner, 1980). However, Hill also admits that dissent may very well grow among 
subordinates (Hill, 1990: 7). Might cultural projection be an instrument to mobilize this 
dissent? Abercrombie, Hill and Turner do not address the question. Let us do so by 


focusing on black cultural projection. 


Il. Some Conditions Which Facilitate Black Cultural Projection 


Black cultural projection consists of "collective representations" of black life in the 
United States, taking the form of widely seen narratives of behavioral adaptations, symbolic 
reversals, or cultural appropriations which contest traditionally stigmatizing images of 
American blacks (Merelman, 1991; Dubin, 1987: 122-141). I will describe specific types 
of black cultural projection shortly. I will also attempt to estimate quantitatively, and to 
date the recent emergence of black cultural projections. Before doing so, however, let me 
discuss certain features of contemporary American society and politics that facilitate black 
cultural projection. 


One such condition is the newly complex nature of contacts between the white and 
black middle class. As many as a third of American blacks in the past generation have 
attained middle class status, in large part as a result of the political and economic 
opportunities created by the Civil Rights movement and by government programs instituted 
during the 1960s and 1970s (Landry, 1987). These programs include, inter alia, affirmative 
action, enhanced educational recruitment of minorities, anti-discrimination remedies, federal 
grants to states and cities, and the extension of voting rights and representation to blacks. 
Taken together, these policies, and others, have helped to create a "new black middle class" 
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heavily concentrated in public employment. In addition, the election of more black public 
officials has served to direct government funds to black constituents and to heavily minority 
districts. Though these developments have not eliminated white racism or benefited the 
majority of the urban black community, they have assisted a substantial minority of blacks 
to become upwardly mobile. 


For the first time, therefore, large numbers of middle class blacks and whites find 
themselves coming together on comparatively equal terms in political, educational, and 
occupational settings. In jobs, middle class blacks and whites work together on common 
tasks, while, at the same time, these same workers compete among themselves for raises 
and promotions. In schools both public and private, the children of middle class blacks and 
middle class whites are classmates, while at the same time, these same students compete 
among themselves for grades. And in government, bi-racial coalition formation creates a 
common bond between whites and blacks, even as black and white politicians individually 
jockey for positions. 


The legacy of American racial history burdens these new middle class cross-racial 
interactions with all the racial tensions of the past. However, these tensions now take new 
forms. After all, as putative equals in work settings, education, and politics, individual 
middle class whites and blacks are no longer separated from each other by social class. Yet 
they remain members of still unequal, mutually suspicious dominant and subordinate racial 
groups. For this reason, middle class blacks and whites can hardly be expected simply to 
abandon their racial identification and to embrace whole heartedly a race-free environment. 
Instead, they will retain aspects of racial difference. Yet how are they to do so if, for them 
personally, occupation and education no longer help to mark racial distinctions? 


One response is to strengthen the cultural boundaries that distinguish between the 
races. If middle class whites and blacks are to protect their racial identities as they interact, 
they must deploy culture as a marking device. Royce puts this proposition in the most 


general terms: "...interaction and contact with others who are different often prompt a 
strengthening of each group’s identity" (1982: 40). Paradoxically, group strengthening via 
culture is most likely to occur when inter-group contact threatens to obliterate, compromise, 
or obfuscate the fundamental identity of a group. As Cohen describes it, "the [group] 
boundary encapsulates the identity of the community and, like the identity of the individual, 
is called into being by exigencies of social interaction. Boundaries are marked because 
communities interact...with entities from which they are, or wish to be, distinguished" 
(1985: 12). Newfound parity between a segment of blacks and whites has weakened 
occupational and educational clues to racial identity, but racial stratification itself has not 
ceased. Instead, middle class contact across racial lines proceeds under the long shadow of 
racial identity, a fact which encourages both races to fortify the cultural boundaries which 
define them as distant groups. In short, racially based cultures stand out most sharply when 
other markers of stratification fade. 


‘ 


As the traditionally stigmatized and still subordinate racial group, blacks experience 
this situation with particular sensitivity. Though putatively equal on the job, in school, and 
in the political arena, middle class blacks know that many whites not only continue to 
harbor unflattering preconceptions about them, but also discourage more intimate kinds of 
social interaction. Therefore, they have a distinct motive for asserting the value of their 
racial identity. Cultural projection assists them in this task. Moreover, as possessors of a 
sub-culture created by a painful history of caste subordination in the United States, they 
have ready access to cultural values and styles which mark them as a distinctive group. 
Cultural projection is therefore comparatively easy. In sum, racial identity increases in 
importance for middle class blacks in the United States, and is in fact encouraged by 
upward social mobility. Black cultural projection is one result. 


Let me underline this point. This paper denies the power of social mobility to create 
cultural assimilation between blacks and whites in the United States. Because blacks as a 
whole remain a caste-like subordinate group, social contact between a minority of blacks 
and whites of equal middle class status cannot occur with ease. Instead, cultural projection 
emerges to symbolize the boundaries between the two groups. For this reason it is fruitless 
for white conservatives to expect middle class blacks to behave like successful white 
ethnics of the past. 


Not only does increased group contact stimulate black cultural projection, but it also 
shapes the nature of the projection. Whites and blacks of equal status must take each other 
into account in new ways as they redefine their group boundaries and cultural identities. In 


so doing, they reconstruct the very meaning of ethnicity and race. In fact, they may even 
detach group culture somewhat from its primordial foundations. For example, T-shirts 
bearing the legend "It’s a black thing" become favored projections of black culture 
precisely in settings of increased, but confused, white-black interaction. In such settings, 
what is actually a "black" thing may be temporarily unclear. The T-shirts become a mass 
marketed reaction to this fact. But in so doing, the T-shirts themselves become a new part 
of black culture, even as they refer to nothing remotely primordial about blacks. 


We can see that cultural projection may not only reinforce group boundaries, but 
also render group identity itself fluid, eclectic, and artificial (Gellner 1983; Anderson 1983). 
Today such fluidity and invention is encouraged by the widespread interbreeding, 
overlapping, and interpenetration of cultural codes formerly kept strictly apart. Consider, 
for example, the traditional division between high culture and mass culture, a division 
espoused as strongly by conservatives, who condemn the "vulgarity" of mass culture, as by 
radicals, who condemn mass culture’s "false consciousness." Today, however, sociologists 
of culture recognize, as Diana Crane puts it, that "the boundaries between high culture and 
popular culture are fluid; the two forms of culture are socially constructed" (Crane, 1992: 
58). In the most complete study of cultural production yet undertaken in the United States, 
Judith Blau writes, "...owing to rising levels of education and urbanization, a universal 
culture has been spawned, and the process of modernization has eradicated the 


consequences of class differences..." (1989: 4). Therefore, the cultural boundaries between 
groups, though real, have become decidedly fluid and open to renegotiation. 


There is no contradiction between a new cultural universality and the reinforcement 
of racial sub-cultures at the junction of newly interconnected group boundaries. Indeed, the 
opposite is the case. The availability of a standard set of cultural products assists differing 
racial groups to symbolize their boundaries in new, yet immediately recognizable, ways. 


Consider our earlier example, "It’s a Black Thing" T-Shirts. This black cultural 
projection constructs a racially coded artifact out of a standardized mass cultural product-- 
the imprinted T-shirt. Imprinted T-shirts are familiar to whites, and therefore are easily 
apprehended. Meanwhile, the message on the T-shirt--"It’s A Black Thing"--refers to a 
uniquely, but referentially vague, black identity. 


Increased racial contact; a standard, universally accessible mix of cultural products; 
and fluid classifications of culture all encourage black cultural projection. So also does the 
growing power of the mass media. The mass media not only speed up the formation of 
cultural projections, but also convey those projections rapidly to blacks and whites alike. In 
the process, of course, the media--like the large, standardized pool of cultural products 
available for projection--reconfigure the content of group identities. 


Thomas Fitzgerald captures this process sensitively in his study of ethnic identity 
among "New Zealand Cook Islanders," a group of recent Cook Island migrants to New 
Zealand (Fitzgerald, 1991: 193-214). As Fitzgerald demonstrates, "New Zealand Cook 
Islanders" rely upon media depictions for their own ethnic identities. Fortunately the media 
have cooperated by recognizing and playing up the group’s ethnicity. In so doing, the 
media have actually created new forms of Cook Island expression. As a result, "New 
Zealand Cook Islanders" learn what being a "Cook Islander" in New Zealand actually 
requires by watching television, not by interacting with other Cook Islanders (see also 
Handler, 1988). 


The same thing happens among some white ethnics in the United States. Mary 
Waters discovered, for example, that many of her white ethnic respondents borrowed their 
ideas about ethnicity from media depictions. As she puts it, "...my respondents had learned 
their ethnic behavior and beliefs either in the family or from the mass media" (my 
emphasis) (Waters, 1990: 130). A few of her respondents went so far as to impose media 
depictions of ethnicity quite inaccurately upon their friends, thereby conceptualizing their 
friends as "ethnic" when the friends did not so consider themselves. 


Enhanced but uneven and awkward contact between traditionally dominant and 
subordinate racial groups, the fluidity of cultural demarcations between such groups, and 
the availability of the mass media all facilitate black cultural projection. But is there any 
reason to expect in the American case that whites will be vulnerable to black cultural 


projection? Despite the tendency of a dominant racial group to protect itself, I believe the 
answer to this question is a qualified "yes." 

My reason for so believing lies in what might be called "Myrdal Redux." This term 
refers to the reappearance in a particularly virulent, ironic, and painful form of the 
American dilemma Gunnar Myrdal originally identified during World War Two. As is well 
known, Myrdal pointed out the basic contradiction between Americans’ protestations of 
liberal democracy and the practice by whites of legalized subordination of blacks. Whether 
legalized racial subordination was an exception to the American Creed, as Myrdal argued, 
or part of the American Creed, as Rogers Smith has recently claimed (Smith, 1992), the 
point remains that the coexistence of liberal democracy and legalized racial subordination 
was not only illogical, but also became a point of vulnerability for whites. The eradication 
of legalized racial stratification in the 1960s and 1970s resolved this tension, in the process 
demonstrating that dominant ideologies--contra Abercrombie, Hill, and Turner--do not 
always knit seamlessly together the elements of a ruling social group. 


Today, however, we confront Myrdal Redux, an even more substantial challenge to 
the dominant ideology white Americans espouse, i.e., liberal democracy newly broadened to 
cover blacks. Liberals expect that political and legal equality will disarm the worst features 
of racial domination, and pave the way for a racially inclusive, more equal, and largely 
integrated society. Any other outcome calls into question a basic premise of liberal 
democracy--namely, that different races are basically equal, and, therefore, need only to be 
liberated from artificially imposed political and legal barriers to achieve, and to have their 
achievements rewarded. Myrdal Redux emerges because this premise has failed. Instead, 
racial stratification has persisted despite the eradication of the original American dilemma 
Myrdal identified. 


The challenge of Myrdal Redux is not simply one of policy, as such commentators 
on the problem as Roy Brooks or Jennifer Hochschild (1984) suppose. Certainly it is true, 
as Brooks puts it, that "whereas political inequality was once seen as the key element of the 
problem, social and economic disparities have become the central questions today" (Brooks, 
1990: XI). But these central questions are not just policy problems; in fact, they undermine 
the philosophical foundations of white liberalism itself. So long as racial stratification 
persists despite political and legal equality, white Americans must either conclude that, 
given a "fair" chance, blacks still "can’t make it" or that blacks should have made it, but 
that white racism prevents their doing so. The former view dismantles the egalitarian 
universality of liberalism. The latter view concedes that whites positions’ of power are 
unfairly maintained. Either way, Myrdal Redux presents a greater threat to whites than did 
the original Myrdal dilemma. In its original version the philosophical premises of 
American liberalism needed only to be extended to blacks in order to be vindicated for 
whites; but in Myrdal Redux this very application reveals either the weakness of liberalism 
or the meanness of whites. 


Some countries with different political histories and traditions from our own have 
tried to address directly, in the formal political charter of the state, the tension between 
liberalism and ethnic/racial stratification. For example, Section 15 of the Canadian Charter 
of Rights and Freedoms stipulates that "every individual is equal before and under the law," 
a typical provision of liberal individualism. Yet in the same section the Charter promises to 
ameliorate the condition of "groups...who are disadvantaged because of race, national or 
ethnic origin, or color..." (Labelle, 1989: 1-2). But doesn’t this recognition of group 
stratification call into question the capacity of individuals in fact to be "equal before and 
under the law?" The second statement therefore qualifies the first, thus limiting the 
philosophical and practical scope of liberalism. Moreover, taken together, the two 
statements beg the question of when the law is to treat people solely as individuals and 
when it is to take into account membership in groups unequally situated within an intricate 
system of racial and ethnic stratification. These two statements therefore create a breach 
through which subordinate group cultural projection and political action can sweep, with 
perhaps fateful consequences, as the recent Canadian experience suggests. 


Unlike Canadians, Americans have not addressed in Constitutional terms the tension 
between racial stratification and philosophical liberalism. However, the American debate 
about "cultural pluralism" from the 1950s onward, and, more recently, about 
"multiculturalism" reflects uneasiness about the strength of the dominant group’s liberal 
ideology. Indeed, it is not too much to say that multiculturalism today disturbs the repose 
of the dominant racial group. And it does so, in part, because it represents a successful 
instance of cultural projection by subordinate racial groups who recognize the opportunities 
Myrdal Redux presents. 


Ill. The Shape of Black Cultural Projection 


To varying degrees and in various forms, black cultural projection has developed at 
major sites of cultural formation in the United States. Some, but not all, black cultural 
projection deliberately advances political arguments. In some cases, blacks exercise a 
determining influence upon black cultural projection. But sometimes blacks collaborate 
with whites to project black culture. In the latter instances, not surprisingly, black cultural 
projection leans toward cultural appropriation, and does not directly challenge dominant 
group norms. However, the cultural projections over which blacks exert control are more 
likely to be symbolic reversals or behavioral adaptations. Taken as a whole, however, 
black cultural projection has broadly diffused throughout American life, and is readily 
accessible to all Americans. 


Operationally, black cultural projection may be detected when a growing portion of 
American culture consists of cultural depictions by black creators and cultural depictions of 
the black experience. A particularly significant point in this process occurs when the 
segment of American culture devoted to the black experience surpasses the proportion of 
blacks in American society. At this point, black cultural projection has the capacity to 
reach a large enough audience of blacks and whites perhaps to redress somewhat the 
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political and social disadvantages of blacks. Using these operational standards, we can 
sketch out briefly the contours of black cultural projection in the United States. 


In a recent consideration of this issue (Merelman, 1992: 315-42), I reported 
considerable growth of black cultural projection in such market-driven areas of popular 
culture as popular music, prime time television entertainment, major sports (baseball, 
football, basketball), and commercial film. In each of these areas culture creation by and 
about blacks has increased significantly, though unevenly, since the 1960s. In each of these 
areas, as performers, creators, and subjects, blacks are now more visible to Americans than 
their proportion in the general population would lead us to expect. 


But do these spheres of culture creation really reach to the heart of a dominant 
group’s cultural power in a market economy? This power depends on the sale of valued 
goods to consumers, not on the entertainment of audiences. And for this purpose 
advertising, not entertainment, matters. Advertising has a dual power: it helps to create a 
dominant group’s wealth, and it uses products to display that same group’s idealized way of 
life (Wernick, 1991). From this standpoint, one could argue that a dominant group would 
surely be foolish to include blacks in advertisements, for to do so would associate the 
products the advertiser wishes to valorize with a stigmatized racial group. The result might 
well be to degrade the products in the consumer’s eyes and lessen sales. By contrast, the 
appearance of blacks in advertising provides the group instant symbolic upward mobility. 
After all, black characters now gain access to the valued goods and ways of life from which 
whites formerly excluded them. 


For this reason, the role of blacks in advertising deserves our attention. 
Significantly, recent evidence suggests that on the most widely viewed advertising medium 
in the United States--the television networks--blacks have recently achieved substantial 
cultural projection. According to Zinkhan, Qualls, and Biswas (1990: 547-53), in 1949 less 
than 1% of television advertising included blacks; by 1986 16% of television ads included 
blacks. Thus, not only can blacks symbolically sell goods to whites, but also, by being 
allowed to sell these valued goods, blacks symbolically increase their own status. 


As one might expect, black cultural projection in television advertising typically 
occurs in the form of cultural appropriation. After all, advertising, as Schudson 
imaginatively points out, is best understood as "capitalist realism" (1984: 209-33), because 
it celebrates the economic way of life which most white Americans hold dear. It is hardly 
in the business of cultural challenge or cultural revolution. Blacks in television ads do not 
attack, but only emulate, the values and beliefs of whites. Does this fact render black 
cultural projection in television advertising a form of "false consciousness?" Not really. 
Instead, the large numbers of blacks in television advertising symbolically confer to blacks 
the same worth or prestige that a largely white audience derives from consuming valued 
goods. Therefore, from a cultural standpoint, the appearance of blacks in television 
advertising represents a significant step forward in black cultural projection. 


To be sure, the cultural projection of blacks in the form of television advertising has 
an economic, not a cultural, rationale. Blacks are heavy viewers of television, and thus 
constitute a potentially large market for many of the goods advertised. Certainly we do not 
find black cultural projection in print advertising, where blacks constitute a small readership 
(Humphrey and Schuman, 1984: 551-64). Yet the fact that television advertisers feel they 
will not alienate whites and lose sales with racially-heterogeneous advertising is a far cry 
from past advertising practices, which rigidly segregated appeals and audiences. And the 
fact that blacks now have the same "right" as whites to sell valued goods represents a 
significant cultural alteration in American life. 


In market driven areas other than advertising, black cultural projection takes more 
challenging forms, such as behavioral adaptation and symbolic reversal. A good example 
of a behavioral adaptation is the hugely popular Cosby Show. Not only did this program 
reject the stigmatizing stereotypes of previous black-character television sitcoms, such as 
The Jeffersons and Good Times, but it also displayed distinctly black reconstructions of 
dominant white values. As Jannette L. Dates puts it, """The Cosby Show’ taught 
mainstream viewers elements of the African American experience in subtle ways. The 
Martin Luther King Day celebration, for instance, evoked a reminiscence by the two older 
generations in the family about their participation in the historic March on Washington in 
1963....Mainstream viewers were thus subtly sensitized to the unique problems and concerns 
that African Americans experienced even when they were as mainstream in outward 
appearance as the Huxtable family seemed to be" (Dates, 1980: 283-4). Indeed, the Cosby 
episode on King demonstrated how black Americans have adapted the universal American 
value of freedom to their own unique circumstances as a racially subordinate group. By 
adapting this value to the King depiction, blacks not only denied whites the opportunity to 
claim the value of freedom any longer for themselves alone, but also cast freedom in the 
form of political protest, rather than personal liberty. They thus reconstructed the concept. 


If market driven entertainment and commercial media constitute perhaps the most 
widely accessible arena of black cultural projection, an equally significant site is higher 
education, which carries with it--as mass media do not--the immediate cachet of valuable 
cultural capital. Therefore, it is important that black cultural projection in the form of 
multicultural education has penetrated large numbers of American universities, including 
many with a predominately white student body. According to Arthur Levine and Jeanette 
Cureton (1992: 25-29), as of 1992 34% of American colleges and universities had adopted 
a multicultural general education requirement; significantly, this figure is considerably 
higher than the one reported in a different survey only a year earlier (Merelman, 1992: 
339). Multicultural requirements should be distinguished from the ethnic studies programs 
that became part of many American universities during the 1960’s. The latter programs are 
purely optional, often lack status in the larger campus community, and reach only a self- 
selected clientele of students. By contrast, multicultural educational requirements reach all 
students. 


Many factors help to explain the addition of ethnic studies requirements to the 
corpus of university cultural capital. Most important, perhaps, is the fact that scholarly 
debate within the academy both reflects and stimulates the larger cultural forces making for 
a rearrangement of group relations in the United States. The theorization of these forces 
can be found in "the new history," which explores the history of marginal ethnic and racial 
groups, the working class, and women; in post-structuralism and post-modernism, which 
depict the traditional literary canon as an intellectually indefensible assertion of dominant 
racial, class, and gender power; and in newly developed interpretive approaches in the 
social sciences, which provide space for subordinate group "readings" of society. In 
addition, ethnic studies requirements are promoted by pedagogical debate about what 
American college students need to learn if they are to compete successfully in a culturally 
diverse domestic and world economy. 


These often arcane disputes among intellectuals have provided new opportunities for 
black cultural projection. However, without a body of intellectual discourse situated 
specifically to promote black culture within the curriculum, these opportunities would die 
aborning. In fact, within the black community such a discourse has existed for some time, 
unbeknownst to most white intellectuals. Consider, for example, Du Bois’ and Woodson’s 
arguments at the turn of the century that blacks possessed a sub-culture of universal value, 
not just of value for blacks (Anderson, 1978: 42-66). 


For years Du Bois’ and Woodson’s ideas lay undeveloped. Recently, however, 
black intellectuals have returned to these arguments. For example, in 1978 James D. 
Anderson asserted that in American schools "true equality of opportunity is the chance to 
be judged by the norms of one’s own culture" (my emphasis). Anderson advocated "a 
system of multiple norms, which, in turn, implies an academic community of multiple 
credentialing groups" (Anderson, 1978: 47). But Anderson did not carry Du Bois’ and 
Woodson’s arguments to their logical extreme. He contented himself with a call "for the 
transformation of Afro-American culture into instructional and social standards for 
evaluating the intellectual and social excellence of children (primarily black children) (my 
emphasis) within the context of that culture" (47). But in 1990, a scant twelve years later, 
Charles P. Henry argued that black politics--and black culture as a whole--contains "a moral 
vision and international insight" that "give it a transforming potential not found in 
mainstream American politics" (Henry, 1990: 107). In this statement, Henry captures what 
Du Bois and Woodson were implying: that the black experience could enrich white as well 
as black Americans. In short, he imagines black cultural projection infusing the American 
mind. Enough white academics have accepted this message to assist the growth of black 
cultural projection in American universities. 


Black cultural projection has also penetrated American public policy. For example, 
Congressional legislation symbolically commemorating the achievements of Black 
Americans now makes up a larger part of all Congressional cultural legislation than at any 
time in the past. Indeed, in the 1985-1987 session of Congress half as many pieces of 
cultural legislation favored subordinate racial groups as favored dominant racial groups, the 
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highest such proportion in American legislative history. These bills recognized black 
leaders, commemorated historical events crucial to blacks, established national landmarks 


involving black history, and supported the transmission of black culture (Merelman, 1992: 
327). 


Equally impressive has been the qualitative advance of black cultural projection in 
American public life. A case in point is the establishment of the Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Federal Holiday in 1982. The holiday was the first such event to honor a subordinate 
group leader; King thereby ascended to the American pantheon alongside Lincoln and 
Washington, whose birthdays had long been memorialized. In addition, the planned federal 
creation of an African-American history museum in Washington represents a further step in 
black cultural projection. Following Vera Zolberg’s argument about art museums (Zolberg, 
1992: 187-213), the creation of a folk museum honoring a subordinate racial group 
immediately elevates the symbolic status of the group. Blacks are now the beneficiaries of 
this status enhancement process. 


Importantly, these forms of "official" cultural recognition have neither coopted nor 
defused the creation of new, indigenous, politically-charged forms of black cultural 
projection. For example, the unofficial holiday Juneteenth (which commemorates the 
Emancipation Proclamation) symbolically complements the King holiday; the King holiday 
depends upon support and recognition by whites, but Juneteenth is purely a black creation. 
Meanwhile, Kwanzaa--an African-American hybrid competitor to Christmas--demonstrates 
that even Christian celebrations long embedded in the black religious tradition are not 


immune from novel forms of black cultural projection with a nationalist admixture. 


But Juneteenth and Kwanzaa remain predominantly ritualistic. More important and 
impressive is the invention of whole new cultural genres or bodies of symbolic expression. 
For example, rap music is only the most recent in a long line of musical components of 
black cultural projection. But while jazz and blues have accommodated themselves in 
many respects to the "high" cultural standards of whites (jazz is now promoted by some as 
"America’s classical music," for example), rap is clearly a symbolic reversal of dominant 
group musical standards. European high cultural standards in music have traditionally 
elevated melody and harmony above rhythm; rap aggressively reverses this arrangement. 
Where dominant group popular music prefers lyrics which subordinate sex to "romance," 
rap subordinates romance to sex. Where dominant group music is notated, rap is not. And, 
most important, where dominant group popular music tends for the most part to avoid 
social and political conflicts, rap is a street-level criticism of American politics (Powell, 
1991: 245-59; Rose, 1991: 276-90). 


This brief description is not meant to convey an impression of black cultural 
projection as a unified, consistent, triumphant cultural movement. Indeed, in some areas, 
there is evidence of a decline in the energy and quality of black culture. For example, in 
recent years some once important vehicles of black cultural expression have simply 
vanished. An example is the children’s magazines "The Brownies Book" and "Ebony Jr.," 
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which for many years offered black children strong depictions of African-American culture 
(Vaughn-Roberson and Hill, 1989: 494-510). Nevertheless, available evidence amply 
supports William Van Deburg’s comprehensive analysis of black culture’s powerful role in 
black American politics. Indeed, the evidence suggests that Van Deburg is perhaps too 
pessimistic about the contemporary role of black culture. Van Deburg implies that, 
following the Black Power movement, black culture lost momentum in American politics 
(Van Deburg, 1992: 292-309). To the contrary, our review of black cultural projection 
instead suggests that a formidable black culture has not only survived the end of Black 
Power, but also spread broadly throughout the entirety of American society. 


Certain structural changes in American society as a whole, as well as within the 
black community, indicate that black cultural projection will continue its growth for the 
foreseeable future. As James Hunter has pointed out, the transformation of the American 
economy "from an industry-oriented to an information-oriented system after the Second 
World War" (Hunter, 1991: 62), places a premium upon the ability of all social groups to 
manipulate symbols. Symbol manipulation encourages differentially placed social groups to 
engage in cultural competition with each other, as they struggle for economic and political 
power. In addition, both state bureaucracies and professional organizations provide services 
to people in increasingly impersonal, standardized, specialized, ways. These practices often 
alienate clients. Ethnic identity therefore may come to appear increasingly attractive; after 
all, ethnicity and race offer "primary, affective ties in a world where much interaction is 
between persons occupying institutionalized roles, where the importance of the individual is 
often subverted to some vague notion of social good, where the future is uncertain" (Royce, 
1982: 223). By contrast, "the ethnic group has many of the same qualities of the family," 
(Ibid.) and, like the family, offers a "haven in a heartless world." Finally, just as the 
WASP aristocracy established new organizations which helped consolidate their dominant 
status in late 19th century Boston (Dimaggio, 1992: 21-58), today a rising black middle 
class has created organizations to police the cultural boundaries between themselves and the 
white world with which they now interact. Black intellectuals use these organizational 
footholds--in academia, in the media, and in the wider cultural world--to provide the 
ideological formulae which rationalize ethno/cultural distinctions between the races. In 
sum, structural development in the United States favors the sustained growth of black 
cultural projection. 


IV. _A Preliminary Assessment of Black Cultural Projection 


What, if any, actual political, social, or cultural effects has black cultural projection 
produced? This question must be addressed not only if we are to understand better the 
politics of race in the United States, but also, more generally, if we are to support 
culturalist approaches to politics in advanced industrial societies (Merelman, 1991; 
Thompson, Ellis and Wildavsky, 1990; Lipset, 1991). If we can make a plausible case for 
the change-making impact of black cultural projection, the renewed interest among social 
scientists in culturalist approaches gains some slight momentum. If we cannot make such a 
case, culturalist approaches stand to suffer. 
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The test this problem poses is not easy, for there are many reasons to be skeptical 
about the effects of black cultural projection. Certainly whites have strong economic and 
political interests in resisting the penetration of black culture. After all, why should any 
dominant group allow its legitimating ideology to be undermined? And why should 
individual whites risk the cognitive dissonance that comes from recognizing a discrepancy 
between their actual wielding power and their doubtful right to wield power? Further, 
absent successful cultural penetration, black cultural projection can at best help to unify 
blacks--a useful, but perhaps frustrating phenomenon, for whites may then simply work 
harder to deny blacks power and privilege. If this renewed exclusion should occur, blacks 
will become yet more embittered, not further empowered. 


Indeed, already there is much evidence that whites often inoculate themselves 
against black cultural projection. For example, faced with the most politically challenging 
version of black cultural projection in American history--the Jessie Jackson campaign in the 
election of 1984--whites managed to differ sharply from blacks in ranking campaign issue 
priorities. "Blacks gave unemployment top priority (65%) followed by government 
programs to help the poor (45%) and civil rights (38%). Whites divided almost evenly 
among unemployment (42%), the federal deficit (42%), and inflation (40%)....only 6 percent 
of whites named civil rights as one of the three major issues" (Henry, 1990: 91). Whites 
chose as important issues those topics which bore most directly on their own well-being; in 
so doing, they ignored the issues that the Jackson campaign and most blacks attempted to 
project. Economic, political, and status interests, not black cultural projection, controlled 
white perceptions. 


Moreover, communications scholars have amply demonstrated that even when 
dominant groups actually do perceive cultural projections opposed to their hegemony, they 
often distort or reinterpret these images. This is because, "messages emanating from a 
cultural apparatus with pretensions to general reach...fit...poorly with understandings 
developed in a subculture....When the message is not clear, it may be misunderstood. If it 
is obvious enough, it may meet with skepticism, ridicule, and rejection" (Hannerz, 1992: 
92). In short, there is every reason to expect whites, when their economic and political 
interests are threatened, to deflect the potentially challenging black cultural projections to 
which the cultural mainstream now exposes them (see also Livingstone, 1990: 72-85). 


Moreover, white Americans already possess both subtle and powerful ideological 
defenses against black cultural projection. For example, in her study of white ethnicity in 
San Jose, California and the Philadelphia metropolitan area, Mary Waters discovered a 
strong pattern of voluntariness. Whites apparently chose their own ethnic identifications, 
without close regard to their actual ancestry or descent. In addition, "People equated their 
European ancestral background with the backgrounds of people from minority groups and 
saw them as interchangeable" (Waters, 1990: 160). In so doing, whites essentially rejected 
any fundamental difference between their own ethnic histories and the history of blacks. 
But while whites can now choose their ethnic identities, blacks remain as they have ever 
been, caste-like in their involuntary submission to a predetermined racial classification. 
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Their misapprehension of this fact predisposes whites to perceive blacks as "too sensitive" 
to discrimination, and to condemn blacks for not yet overcoming past discrimination, as 
have white ethnics themselves. Worse yet, if Richard Alba is correct that a "Euro- 
American" white identity is now forming (Alba, 1990: chap. 8), this new identity will be 
founded primarily upon self-congratulation for having transcended the ethnic restrictions of 
the past, and will therefore further serve to separate whites from blacks. 


Theory may not entirely be on the side of black cultural projection, but the real 
question is whether there is any useful research on black cultural projection’s effects, 
especially on whites. An exhaustive survey turns up less evidence that speaks directly to 
the issue than one might have expected. 


However, one area in which some useful research exists is multicultural education. 
In a recent research review, drawing primarily upon studies done between 1960 and 1980, 
James A. Banks concludes, "curriculum interventions can help students to develop more 
positive racial attitudes but...the effects of such interventions are likely not to be consistent" 
(Banks, 1991: 464). The magnitude of positive effects depends upon the particular 
dependent variable examined (e.g., attitudes vs. behavior), the age of the child, and the kind 
of intervention employed. More recent research not covered by Banks yields somewhat 
stronger evidence supporting multicultural education’s impact. However, this research also 
reveals some structural limits on multicultural education’s effectiveness. 


On the positive side, some evidence indicates that even in its most conservative 
form--cultural appropriation--black cultural projection through multicultural education can 
affect white attitudes. In a study conducted at the University of Maryland, Molla and 
Westbrook (1990) discovered that white students exposed to black instructors (regardless of 
subject matter) manifested more positive attitudes towards African American students than 
did other students. Though the causal direction of influence in this study is unclear, at least 
a portion of the difference can probably be attributed to white students experiencing 
newfound respect for all blacks when they are exposed to blacks in authority roles normally 
filled by whites. 


Multicultural education may also have penetrative effects in the form of symbolic 
reversal. For example, Robert Johnson reports that over a seven year period students who 
took black studies courses at Washington University in St. Louis reported very favorable 
reactions to the material. Over 90% of the students gave high ratings to the courses; most 
important, there were no significant statistical differences between the many white students 
in these courses and their black counterparts (Johnson, 1984: 441-55; for a related finding, 
see Koppelman, 1989: 82-85). 


Of course, the students in this study were probably not a random sample of 
Washington University students, much less university students elsewhere. Undoubtedly 
self-selection brought many sympathetically disposed white students to the courses initially. 
Nevertheless, it is telling that so few of these students reported disappointment, despite 
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what must have, on occasion, been painful reversals of conventional wisdom about race 
relations. 


Because of greater student heterogeneity and less self-selection, multicultural 
education in the public schools deserves more serious attention. Again the results of 
research are generally positive. For example, in a carefully controlled experimental study, 
Singh and Yancey (1974: 370-2) discovered that negative attitudes towards blacks among 
white first graders significantly declined after a period of short (45 minute per day) 
multicultural lessons. At the end of the thirty day trial, white first graders in the 
experimental groups were significantly more racially tolerant on a set of racial attitude tests 
than was a control group. 


Similarly, Garcia et al. (1990) recently reported that new multicultural elementary 
and secondary school textbooks seem to have produced large amounts of racial tolerance 
and knowledge of black history among white high school students in the midwest. 
Unfortunately, like other research we are reviewing, these findings also suffer from the 
absence of comparative data on a control group. Yet the midwestern setting of the study is 
of particular value in estimating black cultural projection’s penetrative power. In this 
predominantly white middle class milieu, white students could have dismissed the 
multicultural material without fear of black challenge. The evidence from Garcia’s study, 
however, indicates that no such dismissal occurred. 


However, provocative research by Gerald Gorn and his associates identifies some 
limits to multicultural education’s projective effects. In a true experiment, Gorn discovered 
that brief exposure to Sesame Street excerpts containing non-whites initially increased 
significantly the preferences for nonwhite playmates among white English Canadian nursery 
schoolers (Gorn, et al., 1976: 277-80). But by the very next day many whites in the 
experimental group had returned to their preferences for white playmates. The effect of the 
educational intervention, in other words, was transient (Gorn and Goldberg, 1979: 27-32). 


It is unfortunate that there is so little useful evaluation of multicultural education’s 
effects on whites. Nevertheless, our brief review supports several tentative conclusions. 
First, multicultural education appears to create some black cultural penetration among a 
range of white student populations. Second, there is insufficient evidence to support even 
tentative conclusions about behavioral as opposed to attitudinal effects. Third, without 
periodic reinforcement and much long-term learning, whites probably will revert to long- 
held defenses of their dominant racial position. In short, black cultural projection must 
sustain itself over time if it is to neutralize the embedded power of white domination. 


As we have seen, television entertainment is another major site of black cultural 
projection. A body of research explores both black and white reactions to black cultural 
projection on television. Again, though, the findings are fragmentary and contradictory, a 
few tendencies emerge. 


A fair number of researchers investigated one of the early landmarks in televised 
black cultural projection--the blockbuster mini-series "Roots." As one might expect, blacks 
were somewhat more drawn to the series than whites. Still, in one study conducted in 
Cleveland 71% of whites reported viewing the series, including an even larger percentage 
of white teenagers (Hur and Robinson, 1978: 19-21). The widespread exposure to "Roots" 
among whites was also reported in Austin, Texas, a somewhat liberal southern university 
community (Balon, 1978: 299-307). If nothing else, "Roots" demonstrated that a large 
white audience would watch a television series which starkly depicted the history of white 
racial domination in the United States. 


But did "Roots" have a penetrative impact on the white audience? The evidence is 
equivocal. Some white viewers in the Cleveland studies clearly resisted the series; 
approximately one-third were unconvinced that the hardships blacks endured during slavery 
were any more severe than those of white immigrants (Hur and Robinson, 1978: 19-21). 
And this response came from an unusually liberal white television audience. More 
important, the series had little influence on the racial attitudes of viewers. Instead, the pre- 
existing racial attitudes of teenagers predicted viewer perceptions of slavery’s hardships 
more reliably than did amount of exposure to the series (Hur, 1978: 289-98). 


Elsewhere, however, the findings suggest a slightly penetrative impact of the series. 
In the only national audience survey, 66% of white viewers stated that "Roots" would 
increase racial tolerance among whites. Substantial proportions of both whites and blacks 


reported that the series taught them a great deal, and both whites and blacks engaged in 
more interracial discussions at work because of the series (Howard, Rothbart and Sloan, 
1978: 279-87). Finally, in a limited local study of adult reactions, Stuart Surlin found that 
white racial attitudes changed more positively than did black racial attitudes (Surlin, 1978). 


To summarize: "Roots" apparently not only reached a substantial white audience, 
but also created more white interest in, knowledge about, and tolerance for the black 
experience. Interestingly, though parenthetically, blacks appear to have reacted with a 
complex mixture of pain, pride, and skepticism (Fairchild, Stockard, and Bowman, 1987: 
307-18). While whites apparently considered "Roots" an acceptable mainstream form of 
black cultural projection, many blacks apparently dismissed "Roots" as a sanitized version 
of the black experience designed mainly to gain a mass audience. 


The discussion of "Roots" brings us to a brief analysis of other research on televised 
black cultural projection. The extant research reveals a clear pattern, which might be called 
"projective bifurcation." Specifically, television news creates in its white audience an 
image of blacks as a dangerous and immoral "Other." This negative portrayal clearly 
alienates white viewers from blacks. But in entertainment television, particularly in dramas 
and sitcoms, blacks appear considerably less threatening, more attractive, and quite virtuous. 
This positive portrayal gives white viewers a more benign impression of blacks. The 
pattern as a whole, therefore, is one of projective bifurcation. 


Robert Entman has provided the most complete picture of black imagery in 
television news. Based on a content analysis of local television news in Chicago, Entman 
reports that over a one month period fully 41% of the stories featured violent crimes by 
blacks, and another 19% displayed black politicians fomenting factional conflict within the 
Democratic party (Entman, 1990: 332-45). While white politicians were depicted "as if 
they represented the entire community," (Ibid.: 339), black politicians were emotional, 
angry, confrontational, and divisive. Entman argues that the increased presence of black 
anchorpersons, police, and reporters in televisions newscasts only makes things worse. 
These "good" blacks aren’t angry and divisive; therefore, their presence suggests that blacks 
can choose not to be the Other. Further, because these "good" blacks have made it into the 
mainstream, white racism must have disappeared. Therefore, there is no longer any 
justification for the black anger and black crime so visible on the news (Entman, 1992: 
341-61). 


Blake Armstrong detects several negative racial effects of television news coverage 
among white viewers. Not only do heavy-viewing white college students perceive 
differences between white and black socio-economic conditions to be larger than do light 
viewers, but also these same heavy viewers manifest singularly unflattering impressions of 
blacks (Armstrong, 1992: 153-75). No wonder thai, according to Kirk Johnson, television 
news viewing seriously impedes black self-esteem and group unity (Johnson, 1991: 328- 
41). 


By contrast, black cultural projection in the form of television entertainment is 
decidedly upbeat in its character and effects. Such programs as The Cosby Show, 227, 
Amen, and Different Worlds depict an attractive, successful black middle class that is far 
from the "mean streets" portrayed in television news stories (Gray, 1989: 376-86; 1986: 
223-42). These more benign depictions apparently have their own effects on viewers. For 
example, white college students who view TV drama and sitcoms frequently are markedly 
more likely than light viewers to think that blacks and whites are class equals (Armstrong 
et al., 1992: 153-76). Moreover, white school children who are heavy viewers of 
entertainment programs featuring black characters not only know more about blacks, but 
also feel strong empathy with blacks (Atkin et al., 1983: 407-14). 


Audience reaction to The Cosby Show reveals the pattern of projective bifurcation at 
its most complex. Based on casual samples of Cosby Show viewers, Linda Fuller reports 
that, although 50 - 70% of white Americans described the fictional Huxtables as "typically 
American," only 40% saw them as a typical black family. In other words, while some 
whites saw the Huxtables both as typically American and typically black, a significant 
proportion of white viewers apparently perceived being "American" for the Huxtables as 
something apart from being typically black. Overwhelmingly, also, whites rejected the idea 
that the Cosby Show was about being black (Fuller, 1992: 98-101). Whites therefore 
rejected the idea that middle class blacks such as the Huxtables could be deeply motivated 
as Americans by their blackness. In short, whites resisted The Cosby Show as a form of 
black cultural adaptation to American norms. 
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What should we make of projective bifurcation? One reasonable position is that by 
preventing black cultural projection from penetrating and dividing whites, projective 
bifurcation reinforces white domination. Herman Gray offers a provocative version of this 
position; he argues that reassuring television visits to "safe" black middle class families, 
such as the Huxtables, neutralizes "the menace of the black poor" in television news. 
Fantasy dispels the grim reality of an overwhelmingly black underclass (Gray, 1989: 376- 
86; see also Miller, 1986: 183-229). As a result, whites escape fear of and responsibility 
for blacks. 


While plausible, this position lacks historical, psychological, and sociological merit. 
As to history, a simple thought experiment will help make the point: imagine that black 
cultural projection in television entertainment ceased to exist. Would blacks be better off? 
Would their appeal to and resistance against whites grow? There is no reason to think so. 
Indeed, the opposite would likely occur, for there would exist no images of black success 
and merit on television to counter the reign of black terror on the nightly news. Facing no 
positive portrayals of blacks at all, whites could enforce patterns of racial exclusion with 
renewed zeal. In fact, the historical evidence is that wholly stigmatizing images of blacks 
functioned precisely in this way for whites before black cultural projection developed on 
television (Van Deburg, 1984). 


As to psychology, the Gray position assumes that black cultural projection on 
entertainment television relieves white fears about the black underclass. But the evidence 
suggest the very opposite; in fact, whites are quite concerned about--and fearful of--the 
black underclass (Hacker, 1992: chaps. 4). Why? Perhaps because holding both positive 
and negative images of blacks evokes cognitive dissonance among whites, one 
manifestation of which might well be exaggerated worry about the underclass. And, while 
increased worry may support exclusion among some, it may also stimulate a search by 
others for ways to ameliorate the circumstances of poor blacks, and thus to escape 
dissonance in a more positive way. 


Finally, without television’s attention, the sociological reality that is the black middle 
class would be virtually ignored. Granted, television entertainment constructs a safe black 
middle class. But a safe black middle class removes from whites any legitimate basis for 
excluding at least these blacks from power and status. Moreover, creating a large number 
of fictional blacks who are as "good" as whites disputes the argument that blacks in general 
are failures. And if these blacks can "make it," why not others? Ultimately, cultural 
bifurcation may lead whites to ask themselves questions about the larger social dynamics of 
black inequality, rather then to attribute the plight of blacks solely to their own 
circumstances. Such questions would be a crucial step forward in black cultural 
projection’s attack upon white domination. 


A final body of research which bears particular relevance to black cultural projection 
explores public attitudes towards ethnic groups retaining their distinctive sub-cultures. 
Gaining respect for and acceptance of black culture is a major goal of black cultural 
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projection. Indeed, the concept of multiculturalism has now begun to provide a 
philosophical rationale for just this goal (Taylor, 1992: 25-75). The question, of course, is 
whether sympathy for maintaining distinctive ethnic sub-cultures has in fact penetrated 
white Americans. Or have opponents of multiculturalism succeeded in turning the concept 
elitist" programs of group 


into a code word for "anti-American, 
fragmentation? 


politically-correct, 


Unfortunately, no research I have discovered asks Americans about their concept of 
and attitudes toward multiculturalism per se. Therefore, we do not know whether 
multiculturalism itself has penetrated the white community, or whether whites have 
uniformly rejected it. 


We can, however, report some related findings on white Americans’ preferences as 
between the alternatives of ethnic group assimilation and the maintenance of distinct ethnic 
sub-cultures. In 1991 the National Election Pilot Study "included a question on the subject. 
The sample was quite divided when asked to choose between the values of racial and ethnic 
groups maintaining their own distinct cultures (39.5%) or racial and ethnic groups blending 
into the larger society (52.8%)" (Citrin et al., nid., 8). More support for group 
distinctiveness emerged from Lambert and Taylor’s study of ethnic groups in the Detroit 
area. Both among white American ethnic groups, such as Poles, and among racial 
minorities mean scores on a seven point scale leaned strongly towards the maintenance of 
distinctive cultures (Lambert and Taylor, 1990: 136). 


Unfortunately, these two studies exhibit several defects. We cannot be sure whether 
respondents interpreted the questions mainly as an invitation to promote their own ethnic 
group culture, or to endorse other ethnic cultures perhaps very different from their own. 
Nor do we know whether people saw the two alternatives offered as competitors, rather 
than adjuncts. Finally, the question does not really get to the heart of multiculturalism, 
which is distinguished from the idea of ethnic pluralism not by its tolerance, but rather by 
its active public encouragement, of ethnic group distinctions. It is therefore particularly 
significant that University of Wisconsin students asked to choose between encouraging 
people either to maintain their distinctive ethnic cultures or to give up those cultures in 
favor of an American mainstream strongly supported the multicultural alternative 
(unpublished data of the author). 


These findings, like the others we have reviewed, do not yield firm conclusions. 
They do, however, suggest that substantial numbers of white Americans now consider 
ethnic pluralism in some form a positively desirable part of American citizenship, worthy of 
public promotion. Moreover, both our own data and those of Citrin and his colleagues 
indicate that this sentiment is strongest among the better educated. The white elites who 
exercise greatest power within the dominant racial group, and who hold particular sway 
over public opinion (Zaller, 1992), are apparently the very ones who find ethnic 
distinctiveness most valuable. These data indicate that black cultural projection may have 


in fact somewhat penetrated the attitudinal and ideological defenses surrounding white 
racial domination. 


V. Conclusion: Myrdal Renewed: Black Cultural Projection 


and the Ideological Underpinnings of 
Racial Stratification 


To summarize; black cultural projection has added to American public culture newly 
idealized images of blacks--blacks as American heroes; blacks as possessors of a proud 
culture of resistance; blacks as accomplished entertainers; blacks as worthy, but beleaguered 
fellow citizens. However, black cultural projection also includes images of anger, self- 
destructiveness, and deprivation. As a totality, black cultural projection has not only 
become part of American public culture, but has also penetrated the attitudes of whites, and 
slightly weakened the ideological underpinnings of American racial stratification. 


From an anthropological standpoint, black cultural projection may be seen as a 
syncretic process, i.e., a complex combination of imagery drawn from both dominant and 
subordinate groups. Increased contact between culturally different and structurally unequal 
groups often produces syncretic cultural amalgams. We find traces of syncretism in Jewish ~ 
cultural penetration of the early Hollywood movie industry (Gabler, 1988); in the impact of 
Greek culture on Roman domination in the Hellenistic period (Gruen, 1986: chap. 7); in the 
attraction of the peasantry to young Russian aristocrats in the late 19th century (Ulam, 
1977); in environmental movements (Epstein, 1991); and in Christianity’s adaptation to 
native religions in Canada and Mexico (Cohen, 1985: 46; Merrill, 1993: 3-47; Camara, 
1988: 299-318). Black cultural projection is a modern--even post-modern--mass mediated 
version of this same syncretism. 


Yet this newly syncretic public culture co-exists with continuing white domination 
and racial stratification throughout American life. Indeed, in some fundamental social 
spheres--housing, neighborhood, and education--white exclusion of blacks has taken new 
and more virulent forms, such as increased resort to private and parochial schooling; second 
generation segregation in public schools (Meier, Stewart, and England, 1989); retreat to 
carefully protected, sometimes gated suburban enclaves (Orfield and Askinaze, 1991); revolt 
against public sector programs aimed in large part at the black underclass; and white 
resistance to specifically racial programs, such as affirmative action. Moreover, as 
Sigelman and Welch (1991) and Gurin, Hatchett, and Jackson (1989) have shown, blacks 
and whites remain far apart in political attitudes. Blacks overwhelmingly believe that 
whites are still obliged to assist blacks in the struggle for equality; meanwhile, whites have 
interpreted the civil rights programs of the ’60s and ’70s as justification for disclaiming 
further obligation. In fact, blacks report themselves continuing targets of discrimination 
even in the most ordinary daily encounters--from hailing taxis, to police treatment, to 
service in restaurants (Feagin, 1991: 101-16); Crosby, Bromley, and Saxe, 1980: 546-563). 
Thus, while fears that young whites are less racially tolerant than their parents appear ill- 
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founded (Steeh and Schuman, 1992: 340-67), most white Americans continue in their 
practices--if not always in their stated beliefs--to resist black cultural penetration. 


Do these phenomena indicate the failure of black cultural projection? I do not think 
so. Instead, the recent addition of the black experience to American public culture renders 
white domination increasingly problematic. This is so because American public culture has 
revived Myrdal’s dilemma, and thus threatens white conservatives and white liberals alike. 


Consider the situation of white conservatives, most of whom reject calls for new 
governmental initiatives to create greater racial equality, and who, for the most part, 
practice racial exclusion in housing, education, and social relations. These conservatives 
espouse a post-civil rights public culture that claims to be race neutral, enjoining only 
formal political equality, anti-discrimination measures, and provisions to create equal 
opportunity for all Americans. Under these conditions, as we have seen, most blacks still 
fail, allowing conservatives to relax, secure in the belief that blacks deserve no further 
attention. 


But black cultural projection has helped to create a new American civic culture, one 
which specifically calls attention to race. Therefore, their continued practice of racial 
exclusion confronts conservatives with a novel problem. After all, if black Americans have 
now become secure parts of American civic culture as black Americans, racial exclusion 
puts white conservatives at odds with the "official" culture of their own society, a culture 
which is now "celebrating," not ignoring, blacks. No wonder that some white conservatives 
have resorted to "symbolic racism." No wonder also that many conservatives now claim to 
be "misunderstood," and, in fact borrow the language of victimization from their opponents. 
These reactions are clearly signs of a new conservative vulnerability. 


Now consider the dilemma of white liberals. Liberals enjoy congruity between their 
continuing support for full racial equality and the tenets of the new public culture. 
However, there remains a massive gap between the new civic culture’s idealization of black 
culture, and the stubborn reality of continued racial stratification. If black culture is 
"empowering," why has it empowered so few blacks? This question represents a danger to 
liberals, forcing them either to invent new means of helping blacks close the gap, or else to 
suffer conservative attacks against liberal "hypocrisy," attacks which will ultimately 
discredit the new culture itself. 


But how can the black underclass be helped? The fact is that no one really knows 
the answer to this question. Certainly the normal operations of the market and of pluralist 
politics have not done the job. It is therefore not just liberals and conservatives whom the 
gap between the new culture and racial stratification threatens; it is also the political and 
economic institutions of American democracy. In short, Myrdal Renewed produces new 
cracks in the human foundation of the American political edifice. 
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In conclusion, American liberals have committed themselves to a new public culture 
which commands them to deliver far more than they can deliver. American conservatives 
have purchased their continued exclusion of blacks at the cost of estranging themselves 
from the new American public culture. White domination is thus endangered from within. 
Perhaps in his analysis of cultural competition, Mannheim was only partially correct. 
Mannheim presciently foresaw a new "representative generation’s" creation, through black 
cultural projection, of an expanded American public culture. But, contra Mannheim, this 
culture has not transcended the "old antagonisms" between white liberals and white 
conservatives, between whites and blacks, and between American ideals and racial realities. 
Instead, these antagonisms are more polarizing, more daunting, and more dangerous than 


ever before. 
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The year 1992 witnessed an extraordinary upsurge in radical rightwing 


activity in Germany, both from known rightwing parties that experienced sub- 
stantial increases in electoral support in state and local elections and, more 
dramatically, a rash of violent assaults upon foreign refugees and certain mi- 
nority groups that was attributable to neo-Nazi action groups, skinheads, and 
other violent youths. The continuing onslaught gave rise in the German and 
foreign media to comparisons with the interwar Nazi movement and a sense of 
alarm about the future course of German politics. A critical assessment of 
those phenomena and their frequently misguided interpretations needs to ad- 
dress at least four basic questions: One, just how different were the old 
Nazis from their contemporary imitators? Two, what is the nature of the pre- 
sent phenomena and how cohesive are the different parts of it, for example the 
rightwing electoral campaigns and the violent excesses that have been re- 
ported? Three, more specifically, how do skinheads and soccer hooligans--who 
have been responsible for most of the violence--fit into the political 
rightwing scene? And four, how does the German rightwing phenomena compare 


with radical right activities and movements in other industrialized countries? 


How Different Were the Old Nazis? 


In the face of the alarms of the well-meaning public in Germany and 
among its friends abroad at the riotous rightwing incidents of 1991-1993, 
there is a need to remind ourselves of the enormous differences between the 
old pre-Third Reich Nazi movement (not the established Third Reich which was 
generically different) and the phenomena at hand. I will concentrate, in par- 
ticular, on four aspects that have no adequate parallels in the present before 
proceeding to a general discussion of the questions of continuity and inter- 
pretation. The old Nazi phenomenon will be examined first in its external 
context, then with reference to social classes, and finally with regard to its 
internal character and organization, and its political environment. 

When the National Socialist German Workers Party (NSDAP) first burst 
upon the scene in 1919/1921, it was first and foremost a revanchist movement, 
a diehard war party bent on undoing the German defeat in World War One. The 
Treaty of Versailles figured prominently in most of Hitler's public addresses, 
as did the alleged "stab-in-the-back" of the German army by subversives. The 


treaty, among other things, had declared the “war guilt" of Germany and, more 
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important to the professional military, insisted on limiting the armed forces 


to 100,000 officers and men. Hitler’s political career, in fact, began as an 
agent of the German military who was sent out to sound out revanchist opinions 
among German rightwing and veterans’ movements of the day. The army even 
"discovered" and trained him as a public speaker. A very large part of the 
NSDAP membership and voters from 1919 to 1933 were World War One veterans and 
their families who evidently shared his identification with the goals of the 
German war effort, the desire for European hegemony, and the role of a world 
power. 

The organizational beginnings were similarly related to defeat in war 
and the military. The stormtroopers (SA) of the movement were brought under 
the umbrella of a Fighting Association (Kampfbund) of other militant veterans 
groups in pre-beerhall-putsch Bavaria which robbed them (and Hitler) of their 
autonomy to plot a seizure of power. Their organization and officers were 
overwhelmingly of military derivation. The NSDAP’s ultimately successful ap- 
peal to the voters--more precisely to one third of the voters in 1932/1933-- 
was based on the promise of radically revising the Versailles Treaty, and 
reestablishing (and perhaps expanding) the German-Austrian imperial position 
in Europe. This quest had to be seen particularly in the light of the disin- 
tegration of the German and Austrian empires over what then became Polish, 
Czechoslovak, Hungarian, and Yugoslav territories, all with substantial irre- 
dentist German minorities. German nationalists wanted to free these German 
minorities from the alien rule imposed upon them by the defeat in war and the 
peace treaties. The more ambitious Pan-Germans among them went a step further 
and aimed at union with Austria, the reestablishment of German rule in these 
formerly German or Austrian areas and, perhaps even, expansion to other areas 
inhabited by German minorities in Eastern Europe. Hitler and the Nazi leader- 
ship in their mania set out to destroy the "evil Soviet empire"--in their view 
a gigantic Jewish-Bolshevik conspiracy--and to put in its place their own re- 
stored racial empire over the allegedly inferior breeds of Eastern Europe. 
There were many ethnic German refugees from these areas among the early Nazi 
members and voters, especially along the eastern borders of the Weimar Repub- 
lic. The idea of a reconquest of the German and Austrian eastern areas and 
the diaspora was also very popular later among the German Austrians of 1938 


and the ethnic Germans who had remained behind in their respective Eastern Eu- 
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ropean abodes in the twenties and thirties (Merkl, 1980: 131-132 and 
Weinberg, 1970: 87-94, 107, 111-117). 

It is very difficult to find any plausible parallels to this external 
setting of the old Nazi movement among the skinheads and hooligans today. 
They appear not to have any territorial or expansionist ambitions and to con- 
centrate mostly on their immediate turf rivalries. Even in hotbeds of neo- 
Nazi revivalism, where no one has interfered with them, they have shown no 
real interest in what used to be the uppermost thought of the old Nazis. Even 
among neo-Nazi action groups and "respectable" radical right parties such im- 
perialist ambitions are rare. Some of the popular ire even went for ethnic 
Germans (Aussiedler) from Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union and, back 
in 1989/1990, for East Germans coming to West Germany. The prejudices of 
young West German Hauptschule students today particularly focus on such fellow 
Germans. To be sure, there are still refugees and expellees from the Oder- 
Neisse area and the Sudetenland who fled or were expelled in 1944/1945 and 
would like their old properties back, but they are few in numbers (15%) and 
can hardly expect an armed German crusade to win back these territories. Most 
of all, they know that their cause cannot count on majority support today, 
nearly half a century after the decisive defeat of the Third Reich in World 
War Two. The generations that served in that war, by now, are not only out- 
numbered one to four by younger generations but for the most part have long 
given up and accepted peace and the status quo. There are public opinion 
polls that unmistakably show the fading of the old nationalistic and imperial- 
istic attitudes that, in the late forties, still preoccupied large numbers of 
Germans (Merkl, 1993a: 404-412). By the same token, the pervasive, “goose 


step" militarism of the old Nazi movement in its time has long faded and, at 


best, is represented today only by the comic opera antics of military sports 


groups of the far right and an occasional draftee (not officer) of rightwing 
leanings. 

My second point is that, in its day and in retrospect, the old Nazi 
movement was invariably placed by observers into the context of the class 
struggle raging in Germany, the struggle between the rising organized labor 
movement and the SPD and KPD and, on the other hand, the bourgeoisie and other 
defenders of the pre-World War One social order. Historians and social scien- 
tists may still quibble today over the exact class composition and character 


of fascist movements and their electorates--the percentages of working-class 
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versus middle class members or voters, or of lower middle and independents--or 
over the extent to which there were conspiracies of business, industry, or 
other established social forces "behind" the rise and success of any fascist 
interwar movement (Gregor, 1974:: chap. 5 and Turner, 1972: chap 4). But no 
one can describe the old Nazi movement, or the Italian fascist movement, for 
that matter, without mentioning its all-out assault on labor unions and on the 
socialist and communist parties who had allegedly taken over the country’s 
politics. The Nazi stormtroopers were always told by their leaders that they 
had to “reconquer the streets" from the socialists and communists and, in 
fact, the NSDAP received much of its heavy bourgeois support for reconquering, 
or attempting to, the city-halls and parliaments of the nation. The over- 
whelming majority of stormtrooper violence was directed at communists and so- 
cialists. This interpretation of the fundamental rationale of the Nazi move- 
ment was always widely accepted and, in the seventies, achieved a dominant 
role in the form of the popular "theories of fascism." 

Even a casual look at today’s neo-Nazi action gangs and skinheads shows 
us that this does not apply to them. The social context of class struggle be- 
tween capital and labor has no relevance to them anymore. Most of their fol- 
lowers, in fact, are blue-collar workers of low skill and the rare allegations 
of a capitalist conspiracy behind them are implausible to anyone except per- 
haps the radical left. To be sure, in West Germany they frequently have done 
battle with leftwingers in the streets just as the stormtroopers did under the 
Weimar Republic, but today’s leftwing activists are hardly proletarian or blue 
collar. The Autonome, the leftwing terrorists, or the teachers and social 
workers of Berlin in the SPD period have generally been well-educated scions 
of the middle and upper classes which creates a curious reversal of the Weimar 
confrontation, that is if class struggle in the original sense still consti- 
tuted a meaningful interpretation of today’s German political reality which it 
does not. 

The modernization theory, or seeing the skinheads and hooligans as the 
"losers" of the communications revolution of the seventies and eighties sup- 


plies a far better explanation of their rise. But this interpretation in turn 


fails to explain the old Nazi phenomenon because the situation was completely 


different then. It does not help to look today for a smalltown or rural, or 
kleinblrgerlich setting in the manner of the 1920s--to the limited extent that 


this explained the inclination towards national socialism even then--because 
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post-1945 modernization of the small town and rural scene, of agriculture and 
small business and handicraft have completely obliterated the self-contained 
village, small town community and economic habitats of the old petite bour- 
geoisie in both West and especially East Germany. The old Nazis or Italian 
fascists did mean to protect the property of factory owners and landowners 
from the greedy assault of revolutionary socialists and squatters. These sin- 
ply were different circumstances, different societies, and different battles 
than the neo-Nazis are fighting today. It is also worth pointing out that the 
economic philosophy of neo-fascist movements--to the extent that we can ascer- 
tain it--is rather different from the statism and corporatism the old fascists 
favored in the 1920s and 1930s. While there are still some statist, wel- 
farist preferences as we would expect from people at the bottom of society, 
there are also elements of economic individualism that would make the old 
Nazis turn in their graves. This is particularly true in France, Scandinavia, 
and among the new leagues of Northern Italy, but also among the REPs of Ger- 
many. 

The third aspect that we should compare is the internal character and 
organization of the old Nazi party and movement which was utterly unified un- 


der one leader and, to speak with Maurice Duverger, characterized by its huge 


party militia, the stormtroopers, and by a considerable degree of internal 


controls on the individual member. It had a jealously guarded monopoly on the 
extreme right which, at the decisive moment, gave it enough leverage to get 
into power. The present German radical right is fragmented into over twenty 
separate political parties and innumerable local groups of skinheads and 
hooligans who are rarely under firm party control or of certain loyalty to 
party commands and ideology. In some cases, in fact, they have fought each 
other with considerable violence, for example between rival leaders, parties, 
and, of course, among skin gangs and hooligan teams. Their inability to form 
a single organization and ideology and to agree on a single leadership figure 
clearly handicaps any effort to succeed at the polls or in any other way. 

The fourth and last point deals with the political environment of the 
NSDAP before 1933 and today’s extreme right. The old Nazis faced a rather 
chaotic political system made up of executive instability--Weimar cabinets 
fell at a rate comparable to the Fourth Republic of France--, an extreme mul- 
tiparty system in the terms of Giovanni Sartori, and unsettled civil-military 


relations, not to mention the latent civil war among the paramilitary armies 


of right and left, among whom the stormtroopers played a major role only in 
the last years of the republic (Merkl, 1980: chap. 2). Barely launched onto 
a democratic path, the Weimar Republic for fourteen years staggered from cri- 


sis to crisis: The assault of leftwing revolutionaries in 1918/1919, the 


rightwing Kapp putsch of 1920, the economic and political near-collapse of 


1923, the agrarian crisis and critical internal splits among some of the major 
parties in 1928/1929, the onset of the Great Depression in 1929/1930, and the 
final political collapse of 1930-1933 when political violence claimed hundreds 
of casualties each year, and the responsible political leaders mostly made ef- 
forts to escape governmental responsibility. In 1933, the fatally weakened 
republic finally collapsed into the arms of Hitler and the NSDAP, having long 
lost the support of a popular majority for the Weimar constitution (Bracher, 
1970: chaps. 1-4). The Nazi takeover was a triumph of an authoritarian (some 
say totalitarian) political organization over the disorganized Weimar politi- 
cal system. Contrary to what many ill-informed Germans and a number of for- 
eign journalists have claimed now, it was a well-organized party and not at 
all a matter of mushrooming violent prejudicial incidents and people jelling 
into a movement that took over the state. To be sure, there were plenty of 
raw prejudices around, especially anti-semitism and xenophobia, and there were 
waves of foreign refugees and immigrants in the early Weimar years, as well as 
hate crimes against individuals and small groups--though nothing like today’s 
attacks on foreigners and asylum hostels--comparable to some of those in Ger- 
many in recent years, or in France, Britain, or the United States, for that 
matter. Prejudice and hate crimes alone, horrible as they may be, are not 
sufficient by themselves to cause an apartheid or slavery system, or a genoci- 
dal holocaust. Such horrors require organization and the power of the state, 
as the history of apartheid, slavery, and Nazi genocide amply bears out. 

The current upsurge of several parties of the German radical right is 
not up against anything like the tottering Weimar Republic with its fragmented 
popular support and anemic democratic spirit, vitiated by the strident nation- 
alism of an unaccepted defeat and an authoritarian political culture beneath 
the thin veneer of a democratic constitution. Today's gaggle of competing 
rightwing groups faces a formidable foe in the democratic government of the 
FRG, with a stable party system and a well-entrenched democratic consensus 
that, at least in the areas of the old FRG, can look back upon four decades of 


reliable democratic practice. There has been a recession now but under condi- 
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tions of a well-established and popular welfare state. There is no major de- 
pression to endure in the absence of an adequate "social net"--not even in 
East Germany where the unemployed can fall back on a well-funded unemployment 
insurance--and there are no establishment conspiracies against democracy, such 
as were present among the Weimar business, industry, and military groups. 
Worse yet for the rightwing challengers, there is a tradition of 
"militant democracy" (streitbare Demokratie)" in West Germany--not in East 
Germany--that has almost instantly brought together a grand alliance of sup- 
porters of the major middle-of-the-road parties, the churches, trade unions, 
and business and farm organizations whenever any fundamental challenge to 
democracy has occurred in the past, so that the system has not needed to rely 
on the democratically dubious support of the far left. The massive demonstra- 
tions against xenophobia and hate crimes, which mobilized an estimated two 
million Germans in 1992, vividly show that German militant democracy is alive 
and well, and likely to remain so. It remains to be seen, however, whether 
this civic mobilization will be channeled into anything more lasting than an 
anti-fascist statement by those whose democratic steadfastness was never in 


doubt. 


The Nature of Postwar Neo-Nazism 


If the present radical right activities in Germany are not a "revival" 
of the Nazi movement of the early thirties, in any meaningful sense of 
"continuity" or revival (Merkl/Weinberg, 1993: 214-219), what then is the na- 
ture of the present phenomena? To begin, we need to separate the recent 
election campaigns of the several parties of the German radical right at the 
state and local levels from the violence of neo-Nazi action groups and the 
acts of the politically mostly unorganized skinhead gangs and soccer hooli- 


gans. These three elements are not organizationally linked even though the 


parties (with an estimated 41,000 members) and the action groups (estimated at 


about 2000 activists) have made frequent efforts to recruit among some 5000 
skinheads and unknown numbers of soccer rowdies--with doubtful success. There 
is a long history of postwar neo-Nazism in West Germany which took the form of 
both neo-Nazi parties and of random prejudicial actions and occurred in three 
waves. The first wave came in the early fifties, right after the birth of the 


FRG and after Allied occupation restraints had been removed from neo-Nazi mo- 


bilization, and when unreconstructed old Nazis were still young enough to at- 
tempt a comeback. An insecure Bonn government put an end to this challenge 
to its new democracy with the help of an array of legal and judicial measures 
which, among other actions, suppressed the Socialist Reich party (SRP) that 
had just garnered 11% of the vote in the Land election in Lower Saxony (Merkl, 
1986: 232-248). A second wave came with the National Democratic party (NDP) 
of the mid-sixties, following the first serious economic downturn and the 
broad mobilization of leftwing forces--especially against the emergency laws 
of 1968 and the student rebellion of those years. Neither one of these waves 
gained entry into the Bundestag for the radical right, in part because of 
their chronic fragmentation: Too many chiefs, or would-be Flhrers, and not 
enough Indians. The NPD wave already included far more neo- than old Nazi el- 
ements (for generational reasons) and there were efforts to establish a more 
moderate, national-conservative image. All the while, authorities were also 
well aware of concomitant waves of rightwing hate crimes ranging from smearing 
swastikas and slogans on walls to vandalizing Jewish cemeteries and physical 
attacks on whoever seemed to offend rightwing individuals. Those committing 
the hate crimes probably included in unknown proportions neo-Nazi members and 
voters, but also many unruly juveniles and local drunks. 

The third wave of radical right organization--the old splinter groups, 
such as the NPD, continued to compete in elections but without much success-- 
began in the mid-eighties with the Republicans (REPs) whose name emulated the 
American Republicans under Ronald Reagan (Zimmermann and Saalfeld, 1993: 50- 


74). The REP wave culminated in a number of local and Land triumphs just be- 


fore the year of German unification, especially with the help of rightwing 


defectors from the Bavarian CSU, and at first seemed to subside in the wake of 
the greater spectacle of unification. Once again, there was the concomitant 
wave of individual hate crimes, but the REPs also found it impossible to take 
over their competitors on the radical right, such as the NPD, the German Peo- 
ple’s Union (DVU), and a gaggle of new, militant groups such as the Free Work- 
ers party (FAP) or the Kthnen group, German Alternative. In March 1993, the 
REPs did well in the Hessian local elections with the help of a large protest 
vote against the major parties, but it is not clear whether they can maintain 
this momentun. 

The collapse of GDR communism naturally attracted West German neo-Nazi 


organizers and, at first, the last East German government did not permit them 


to come in. There were several reasons about East Germany in 1990 that 
promised a fertile environment for rightwing extremism--in fact, the commu- 


nists themselves had warned the West that there would be a resurgence of 


Nazism if the GDR regime was ousted. Certain legacies of communist dictator- 


ship were one reason, especially continued authoritarian attitudes and the 
long years of enforced isolation from the outside world. There was a lot of 
official hypocrisy about anti-fascism and "friendship among peoples" while, 
underneath, the crudest prejudices were tolerated against Poles, Czechs, Rus- 
sians, Jews--the GDR supported Palestinian terrorists and did not recognize 
Israel until 1990 when the Modrow government accepted co-responsibility for 
the holocaust--and especially the small number of visibly foreign trainees and 
workers from such places as Mocambique and Vietnam. The GDR population knew 
all along that the "proletarian internationalism" of the communist regime was 
a sham and that even police misconduct towards foreigners was not unusual. 

A second set of reasons stems from the atmosphere of the transition 
which opened the floodgates of racist discrimination and violence against 
Poles and other foreigners--about 160,000 foreign workers had been brought in 
under Erich Honecker, including 60,000 Vietnamese, 14,000 Mocambicans, and 
10,000 Cubans, and many were not in a position to leave the inhospitable land 
in 1990. There were frequent incidents of people being refused service in 
stores or being robbed in the street of what they had already purchased. In 
particular young East Germans were reported to be disoriented by the great 
change of authority structures and the total "collapse of [communist] values" 
in their families and schools (Friedrich and Férster, 1991: 348-360). As 
many as 80% of East German youngsters were said to be possessed by a general- 
ized sense of angst, a fear of their future, and a negative self-image of be- 
ing "second-class citizens" of the new united Germany. This in turn seemed to 
trigger in them a virulent search for their German identity, for scapegoats, 
and a violent hatred of foreigners. The resulting climate of aggressiveness 
and violence among young East Germans even spread a fear of rape among young 
women and of brawls and melees among young men attending the few youth clubs 
that remained open. Some 15% to 20% of young people in the former GDR were 
considered open to right-wing radicalization of a violent sort and, of course, 
organizers of right-wing radical groups--both pre-1989 and post-1989--were 
hard at work to channel the mobilized youths into their various organizations 


(our third set of reasons). While the neo-Nazis, of course, would love to or- 
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ganize the violent skinhead gangs and hooligans, the unruly temper of the lat- 
ter makes lasting success unlikely. Unlike the stormtroopers of old, these 
alienated youngsters are not about to march or be regimented by anyone and 
their ostentatious nationalism is only skin-deep. One East German expert on 
the situation, Norbert Madlock, also pointed out that, in East Germany, the 
relations between skinhead groups and such parties as the NPD, the Repu- 
blikaner and the DVU were much closer than in West Germany. The East German 
rightists also were far more militant and frequently mixed their violence with 
robbery, looting, and extortion. There is plenty of dissonance, in fact, be- 
tween the pretense of championing law and order and traditional German nation- 
alistic values and the pervasive thievery and heavy alcohol abuse that charac- 
terizes most of the incidents. 

According to the head of the State Protection Service of the Common 
Criminal Police Office (GLKA) of the five new Lander, Bernd Wagner, the pre- 
1990 core of the radical right in the GDR already numbered about 1,500 active 
neo-Nazis--a phenomenon hushed up by the communist regime--who had been active 
throughout the eighties and in 1987/1988. From 1989, there were organized 
elite cadre parties with the names National Alternative, Libertarian Workers 
Party (FAP), German Alternative, and Nationalist Front some of which still or- 
ganize assaults on left-wing and anarchist groups including "alternatives" 
(and squatters in the abandoned houses typical of the rundown old towns of 
East German cities), foreigners, gays and sometimes even the police. One step 
removed from this neo-Nazi hard core were the Fascho groups, who had absorbed 
much of the neo-Nazi ideology but were not yet organizationally integrated, 
and then the skinheads whose antisocial, anarchistic demeanor was at variance 
with their unevenly distributed, neo-Nazi views--not all skinheads are of 
right-wing persuasion or likely to remain with its causes. The soccer hooli- 
gans, finally, lacked a unifying ideology other than their delight in physical 
confrontation although they frequently sported neo-Nazi symbols and seemed 
ready for recruitment (Merkl, 1986: 229-233). Wagner also mentioned the ap- 
pearance of new, hitherto unknown smaller groups of assailants of foreigners 
and left-wing or anarchist groups at the margins of this social movement of 
the East German radical right. He described their mushrooming membership as 


composed of mostly fifteen to seventeen year-olds and more often found in 


small towns between 20,000 to 50,000 inhabitants than in larger places 
(Friedrich, 1990: B16). Wolfgang Brtick of the Central Institute for Youth 
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Research of the GDR council of Ministers reported on a pre-1989 study of a 
sample of 3,000 youths between fourteen and twenty-five years of whom 30% ex- 
pressed some understanding for the skinheads, 4% "sympathized", and 1% 
"believed" in them. The GDR police in 1987/89 examined fifty cases of crimi- 
nal prosecutions of right-wingers of whom over one half were skilled workers 
and another one fourth apprentices to a craft. Some 82% were between eighteen 
and twenty five years old and three fourths came from families of skilled 
workers (47%) and the university-educated intelligentsia, in other words, from 
the communist social elite even before the fall of the Wall. While some of 
the pre-1989 skinheads went to West Germany, many came back with new neo-Nazi 
affiliations, politicized and ready to recruit old friends for the FAP, REPs, 
or NPD. 

In the eighties the rise of the East German right typically occurred in 
the larger cities and environs where alienated teenagers turned away from of- 
ficial socialism to the apolitical autonomy of the punk scene. Eventually, 
they were confronted with official anti-fascist propaganda and minor police 
repression, especially from about 1987 on after a major Stasi-manipulated con- 
frontation at a rock concert at Zion’s Church in East Berlin, when the commu- 
nist regime began to lash out at those "seduced by the West." Up until this 
misguided campaign, according to some of the young people themselves, their 
rebellion had been primarily for more autonomy and "space," unfocussed and 
unpolitical, although obviously in contempt of the straitjacket dogma of the 
SED and its youth organization, the Free German Youth (FDJ). The autonomous 
youth culture, moreover, experienced a great deal of differentiation into dif- 
ferent groups, in addition to the stylish and musical punks: irrational 
Grufties, the first skinheads, and soccer hooligans, and all of them a living 
provocation to communist conformity which was unable to dominate the small 
groups of high-school, apprenticeship, or juvenile home buddies, from which 
they grew. The harsh communist clampdown, along with the official bagatel- 
lization of their group membership, literally politicized the youngsters, to 
quote one of them: "Since they put me in jail [for two years] I developed 
such an extraordinary hatred for this whole system here, a hatred for every- 
thing "red" or left-wing. This hatred really has eaten into me (hat sich 
reingefressen); it is an extremist attitude." 


Stigmatized by all-too-well-meaning communist educators and law enforce- 


ment personnel, he evidently decided in his despair to emulate the historical 
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Nazis whom his punitive tormentors probably paraded before him as horrifying 
examples from the German past (Magistratsverwaltung, 1990: 9-18). Social 
workers and parents of troubled teenagers often understand this counter-pro- 
ductive mechanism well whereby the rebellious youngster may pick up precisely 
the negative “role model" that his or her parents most warn against. The au- 
tonomous information networks of the various small groups seized upon all the 
taboo subjects of the communist regime with a vengeance worthy of a better 
cause: foreigners, the history of the war and the Third Reich, the division 
of Germany, and the economic mismanagement and political manipulation of the 
communist regime. Self-taught, they turned towards crude displacement of 
their agonies upon scapegoats. Having been punished for taunting the comnu- 
nists with apolitical calls for tearing down the Berlin Wall or for German re- 
unification in 1987/1988, moreover, the actual occurrence of these events in 
1989/1990 must have left them at first in existential limbo. Instead of glo- 
rying in the demise of their communist enemies--or physical attacks on them-- 
however, the skinheads, Faschos, and neo-Nazis of today seem to concentrate 
their angry violence on rather defenseless Jewish cemeteries, colored foreign- 
ers, gays, and alternative groups (Kédderitzsch and Mttller, 1990: 11-28). 
The high levels of criminality among the young right radicals belie their 
desperate assertion of moral and cultural superiority over the allegedly dirty 
and criminal foreigners who are said to be "not fit to live among Germans." 
There is a fourth set of reasons why the right radical scene in East 
Germany has tended to go out of control, confused law enforcement agencies. 
The old People’s Police (Vopos), not to mention the State Security Service 
(Stasi), was so deeply involved with the political and human repression by the 
communist dictatorship that the collapse of the latter left most police and 
court personnel quite insecure and disoriented. They feel despised and blamed 
for their presumed role in the repressive atmosphere of the dictatorship and 
in the confrontations with the popular demonstrations for democracy, in which 
the radical right often participated. For a while after the fall of the old 
regime, consequently, police were so disturbed they could not even be depended 
upon to intervene in street violence or to investigate simple thefts and rob- 


beries. East Germans fell into an interlude of anarchy of varying local dura- 


tion which could still be felt in 1992 by such potential victims of right-wing 


violence as foreigners, gays, or "alternatives." To make matters worse, the 


police was ill-equipped and understaffed entire administrative structures were 
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being reorganized, regiments of East German administrators abgewickelt (phased 
out), or ominously asked to reapply for their own jobs, and a trickle of West 
German civil servants was coming in to take over in the face of East German 
resentment. This transitional chaos after a startling paucity of communist 
administrative efforts to cope with either the foreigner’s need for advice or 
the need to supervise the young right radicals meant further anarchy, a situa- 
tion made for skinheads, hooligans, and West German right-wing recruitment 
among them. The remaining communist loyalists, moreover, were delighted to 
witness the discomfiture of the new regime and to see their self-fulfilling 
prophecy come true: that fascism would return the moment the communist dicta- 
torship collapsed. 

This description of rightwing mobilization in the former GDR can serve 
as the motivational fulcrum for the contemporary resurgence of the radical 
right throughout Germany, rather than our explaining it from the lurking 
demons of the Nazi past. The rebirth in the East clearly had little to do 
with old Nazi survivals--the "brown sons of red fathers" were reacting to 
their communist and post-communist environment instead. Yet the hectic activ- 
ity soon spread back to West Germany where it tended to reinvigorate both the 
small neo-Nazi parties and long-established skinhead subcultures. Current 
analyses also like to distinguish between the more conventional, electoral mo- 
tivation of such election-oriented "old neo-Nazi" parties as the NPD, DVU, and 
REPs and the action-oriented small groups, such as FAP or Nationalist Alterna- 
tive who are said to account for most of the violence. This distinction may 
be true and yet it is important to think of the collusion and fluidity of the 
boundaries among all of these organizations. Given a violent disposition, or 
"outgrowing" the self-restraint of the more respectable parties of the right, 
an individual member of one of the parties could just as easily get involved 
in or organize a violent attack on an asylum hostel. Many of these 
rightwingers, moreover, tend to be rather complex in their political motiva- 
tions and quite capable of alternating between an old neo-Nazi party posture 
of Dr. Jekyll and a violent, action-oriented Mr. Hyde. We also need to remind 
ourselves of the extraordinary mobilization surges of the last few years in 
Germany: the East German mass demonstrations of 1989/1990 against the commu- 


nist regime, the peace movement of 1990/1991, and the massive anti-racist (and 


pro-asylum rights) demonstrations of 1992, estimated to involve more than two 


million, which provide the volatile background for the recent wave of skinhead 


and neo-Nazi violence. 


Analyzing the Violence 
The analysis of the violent rightwing acts of 1992 that drew so 


much media attention in Germany and abroad has been almost non-existent so 
far. Let us first analyze the 17 deaths resulting from rightwing attacks in 
1992--which nearly everyone cites but apparently no one has bothered to exam- 
ine in any detail. The cases are not always reported in exacting detail, but 
they appear to yield the following data. Of the 17 victims, the largest nun- 
ber were six German homeless men, generally over 50 years old and evidently 
victims of skinheads on “homeless manhunts" (Pennerfang). Another two were 
Germans who got involved in political arguments with skinheads or hooligans 
(soccer rowdies) and two more Germans appear to have died without obvious po- 
litical motives. These ten German casualties hardly lend credence to the pop- 
ular explanations of German "racist" mayhem. Of the foreign victims, only one 
was a young Rumanian asylum-seeker (aged 18), the main group that presumably 
was the target of German rightwing terror; the victim was beaten to death when 
about forty rightwing radicals invaded an asylum hostel near Rostock in March, 
1992. Two more foreign workers, an Albanian and a Pole, appear to have had 
working permits. The young Polish seasonal worker (aged 24) was killed by 
skinheads at a discotheque. The age and sex of these young foreign victims 
may sometimes give a clue also to sexual jealousies on the part of the as- 
sailants, rather than just political motives. The official statistics of this 
violence collected by the Verfassungsschutz (BfV) or Federal Criminal Office 
(BKA) raises many doubts as to the definition of political violence by these 
agencies. There was also a fatal knife attack on a Vietnamese man in the 
streets of Berlin-Marzahn, a notorious tenement suburb long haunted by violent 
skins. And then there were the three Turkish females, aged 10, 14, and 51 
(their grandmother) who perished in the arson attack on two houses in Moelln 
near Hamburg where nine others suffered considerable injuries (more on this 


below). This is, along with the attacks on the asylum hostels the most polit- 


ically-motivated of the killings. It was certainly perceived as such by the 


German public which responded with anti-racist demonstrations, and by the gov- 
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ernment too which finally took some actions to suppress a few violent 
rightwing groups. 


Any analysis of newspaper reports of violent incidents such as cases of 


lethal force applied by the bouncers of discos or youth clubs is subject to 


mere guesses about the respective importance of sexual jealousies, turf 
fights, and anti-foreign prejudice, not to mention discernable political mo- 
tive, in a particular case. As with any cursory glance at a police blotter, 
we can be sure of racist motivation only when there is convincing evidence of 
prior planning and organization, equipment for violence, and unbiased accounts 
by eye witnesses. Many attacks on hostels satisfy these requirements, and a 
few organized rightwing squads even carried communications equipment in addi- 
tion to the baseball bats, gas pistols, incendiary devices, and other weapons. 
The difficulties of analyzing the particular cases also account for the dif- 
ferences in the statistics of different agencies, such as the Federal Criminal 
Office (BKA) and Constitutional Protection Office (BfV), not to mention the 
views of the leftwing critics who often see racist arson attempts at work 
where the local police speaks of "accidents" or “fires of undetermined ori- 
gin." Quite often, and as in some of our earlier examples (Merkl, 1993b: 
208-210), there are large roving mobs, for example of soccer hooligans on a 
weekend night who move from "“unpolitically" threatening the opposing soccer 
team and its camp followers to terrorizing German motorists or restaurant per- 
sonnel and patrons, and on to the nearest asylum hostel, or to groups of home- 
less people or foreigners in the streets. We can take for granted that all 
these cases had a "rightwing background" in the sense of some of the perpetra- 
tors but there is little evidence of political motives. One of the assailants 
of a homeless man killed in Berlin-Charlottenburg belonged to the new German 
branch of the Ku Klux Klan. Newspaper pictures of some neo-Nazis show a 
"White Power" inscription on T-shirts and there have been other signs of con- 
nection with American and British neo-Nazi groups. Some of the neo-Nazi pro- 
paganda material comes from Lincoln, Nebraska. There are many adoptions of 
fanciful new names for rather temporary, though menacing new formations: One 
was a "Nationalist" or "Mobile" "Action Squad (Einsatzkommando)," another a 
Black Legion that promised to send arms to Croatia, several "Citizen Vigi- 
lante" groups (Blurgerwehr), often with local citizenry and even mayors in sup- 
port of the skinhead squads, a self-appointed "Border Guard" against Poles and 


illegal immigrants, self-styled military squad groups, and a Werewolf Hunting 
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Unit--in a country where hunting is an inaccessible sport for the average per- 
son. 

It is interesting to note the weapons used and the modus operandi in 
each case: In contrast to the gun-shot mayhem among young gang-related Ameri- 
cans--in 1992 800 young people died in this fashion in Los Angeles alone--only 
one of the 17 deaths was caused by a pistol-wielding, unskilled German worker 
who ran amok and shot into a large group of homeless in Koblenz, killing one. 
Four cases involved the use of knives, two dousing with gasoline and burning, 
three trampling with the potentially lethal Doc Martens, and eight severe 
beatings, usually with baseball bats. The means of killing overlap sometimes, 
adding up to more than seventeen. Thirteen of the killings involved only one 
or a small group of assailants (1 to 4) who, especially with the older home- 
less victims, often seemed to have engaged in a kind of "wilding,” or thrill- 
killing looking at night for relatively defenseless, lone victims. This modus 
operandi, attacks by small groups without prior organization upon random vic- 
tims ties the fatalities to the many lesser violent assaults discussed below. 
Three or four involved the kinds of larger groups of assailants, perhaps 
twenty to sixty, who have featured prominently in the news for the last two 
years. Two of them appear to be less political, one an attack on an elderly 
homeless man and the other the massive invasion of the restaurant mentioned 
above--such invasions have occurred before--especially on weekends in popular 
resorts near metropolitan areas such as Munich and Berlin and without a dis- 
cernible political motive. 

Of the locales of the seventeen deaths, nine were in West Germany, three 
in various parts of Berlin, and five in the five new L&nder which has to be 
compared to the population ratio of 4.2:0.22:1, respectively. In other words, 
the "rightwing murder" rate was highest in Berlin and more than twice as high 
in East Germany than in West Germany and this in spite of the possible distor- 
tion introduced by the three deaths at Moelln. We should mention that only 
five of the deaths appear to have occurred in typical metropolitan areas and 
the other twelve in small to medium-sized towns which dramatically underrepre- 
sents both the population of metropoles and their much higher criminal homi- 


cide rate. Rightwing terror with fatal outcomes typically occurs in less pop- 


ulated, provincial, and probably under-policed area of Germany, with the no- 


table exception of Berlin. 
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If this look at the 1992 fatalities falls short of explaining the media 


and public reactions to German rightwing terror, perhaps a look at particular, 
dramatic incidents and at the statistics of lower level (non-fatal) violence 
will help. In mid-1991, the anti-foreigner incidents underwent a drastic 
escalation. In January, 1991, the Federal Criminal Office (BKA) had reported 
only three attacks against foreign persons, four arson attacks, and 19 other 
offenses such as property damage, insults, or spray-painting anti-foreign slo- 
gans. For October 1991, when the wave of violence reached its first peak, the 
BKA reported 54 attacks on persons, 167 cases of arson, and 683 other criminal 
offenses against foreigners. The balance between West Germany and the five 
East German Lander as crime locations was three to one, already closer than 
before to that between their respective populations (4.5 to one) (Neues 
Deutschland, Dec. 12, 1991). By December, 1991, the Federal Office for the 
Protection of the Constitution (BfV) had counted over 2000 anti-foreigner of- 
fenses, including 325 arson cases--mostly against refugee or asylum-seekers’ 
hostels which was the new and probably more political element--and 188 attacks 
on people. The police had arrested 387 persons. Chief locations among the 
Lander were Germany's largest state, North Rhine Westphalia (725 offenses), 
Lower Saxony, Baden-Wuerttemberg, Saxony, and Saxony-Anhalt. 

It is not entirely clear why the extraordinary escalation in August and 
September, 1991, took place except that the anticipation of mass unemployment 
in East Germany increased tremendously at midyear and, at the same time, the 
stream of asylum-seekers accelerated appreciably bringing hundreds of asylum 
hostels to many a German small town or suburban location. The more conserva- 
tive press went into hyperboles of concern and alarm at his “tidal wave." 
Suddenly, the polls indicated a surge in public concern about the arrival of 
more asylum-seekers (from 2% in June to 21%) and foreigners (5% to 6%, respec- 
tively). As before, three fourths of the Ossis believed that the Bonn govern- 
ment was not doing enough for bringing their lives up to West German levels 
while two thirds of the Wessis thought the Ossis’ complaints to be unjusti- 
fied. But now the two had discovered a common scapegoat--the Ossis had taken 
a dim view of foreigners all along and now the Wessis fell in with this dis- 
placement--the presence of foreigners in general and the surge of asylum-seek- 
ers in particular. 58% of Ossis (vs. 40% who disagreed) and 49% of Wessis (vs 
47% pro-foreigners) now found the "presence of many foreigners in Germany not 


o.k.." 59% of Ossis and 54% of Wessis, moreover, wanted to restrict the nun- 
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ber of political asylum-seekers per year that could be admitted into the coun- 
try (Politbarometer, August 1991: i, v-vii, x-xi, 58-59, 106). Against the 
background of the upheavals and civil wars of Eastern Europe, these responses 
show the limits of tolerance of: East and West Germans for the polarizing en- 
counters to follow with the ubiquitous asylum hostels and camps and the skin- 
head and neo-Nazi violence against their presence. Many daily newspapers and 
tabloids intensified the popular fright at the "onslaught of foreigners" with 
appropriate stories, filled with national stereotypes. 

The concerted assault on the asylum-seekers’ hostels began in early Au- 
gust, 1991, with such locales as Tambach/Dietharz (Thuringia) on August 2, 
Ueckermtinde (Vorpommern) on the 9th, Zittau (Saxony) and Aschersleben (Saxony- 
Anhalt) on the 16th, Leising (Saxony) on the 17th, Wurzen (Leipzig) on the 
24th, and Leipzig itself on the 27th, all in East Germany and some of them re- 
peatedly. At the same time, neo-Nazis and skins continued to engage in many 
of their earlier, non-asylum centered acts of mayhem, such as attacking left- 
wing squatters in occupied houses in Greifswald and Chemnitz, vandalizing 
signs pointing to memorials of the holocaust and of the concentration camp of 
Sachsenhausen, clashes with Turks (including in Lower Saxony in the West), 
raids on restaurants, and an attack on Poles in a minivan. The widespread 
anti-Polish and anti-Czech prejudice generated a rising number of attacks on 
Czech and Polish travellers, including misbehavior by German border and cus- 
toms police and skinhead raids on Czech police stations throughout 1991/1992. 
But in the raids on asylum hostels until mid-September, 1991, the use of Molo- 
tov cocktails and other incendiary devices was still rare, as compared to 
knives and baseball bats. Skinheads, hooligans and "unknown assailants" by 
far outnumbered recognizable neo-Nazis in police reports and the slogans re- 
ported were typical skin gang talk, such as “Doitschland den Doitschen" or 
hackneyed cries of "Out with foreigners," as well as "Sieg Heil" and Nazi syn- 
bols and greetings, a surefire way to épater le bourgeois. 

In September and October, however, the attacks on asylum hostels got 
into high gear outnumbering all other categories and numbering over 50 attacks 
a month over the next three months until winter slowed their pace. The at- 


tacks still varied a lot from rocks thrown and windows broken, or small cal- 


iber shots, to brutal invasions with attacks on people, smashing of cars and 


of furnishings, fires set, and, increasingly, arson attacks without invasions, 


i.e. by throwing incendiary devices near or through the windows or broken 
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doors of dwellings. The continuing surge of refugees also added tremendously 


to the original hostels which were often refurbished or run-down multiple res- 
idential dwellings, schools, gymnasiums, temporary or trailer structures 
(Wohncontainer), and even tents. Their makeshift character and location near 
residential areas or in public centers often tended to provoke local cpposi- 
tion from the start, frequently aggravated by claims of obnoxious or criminal 
conduct of the foreign residents (Atom, 1992: 42-45). Most refugees and 
asylum-seekers have been distinctly lower class in their personal habits, 
dress, and kinds of criminality which in turn fuels the German media and pub- 
lic stereotypes of uncleanliness, panhandling, and stealing. The worst of 
these 1991 attacks on foreigners was the five-day siege of Hoyerswerda which 
had a pogrom-like atmosphere, involving cheering mobs of locals and ended with 
the evacuation of several hundred Vietnamese, Mocambicans, and others before 
large numbers of skinheads and others with Molotov cocktails and steelballs. 
A new pattern had emerged, rather similar to the pre-1945 American race riots 
in which the object, generally, was to drive out the offending minority, not 
to kill them. In the same week, nearly twenty such establishments were under 
attack elsewhere, half of them with incendiary devices and about half of them 
in East Germany--in other words, four times as often in East Germany than in 
the West (in relation to population) (Frankfurter Rundschau, Sept. 19 and 26, 
1991). At the same time, the wrangling over the asylum reform began between 
the two largest parties in Bonn, with each of them accusing the other of let- 
ting the crisis get out of hand in order to get its way. 

In the meantime, skinhead attacks on individuals and small groups, in- 
cluding Germans, began to be overshadowed by the attacks on the hostels, espe- 
cially in West Germany. We can conjecture that, given the greater manpower of 
the organized neo-Nazi parties in the West and the more prominent role of 
skinheads and rebellious local youth in the East, the neo-Nazi parties pro- 
vided the conduit for spreading the anti-foreigner violence to the West where, 
in the following months, the geographic share of the attacks on hostels began 
to catch up with the East. In the West, such attacks also featured a more 
specifically political message, with swastikas, SS and Nazi symbols, and stars 
of David painted on walls. In the "Wild East," there were many additional at- 
tacks on such targets as Russian war monuments, soldiers, or nationals, Polish 
travellers, Vietnamese street merchants, even on ethnic German refugees, and 


on monuments of concentration camps there and the holocaust during this pe- 


riod. Germans who protested the attacks on foreigners also had to expect be- 
ing victimized. And there were pitched battles between the extreme right and 
anti-fascists or “autonomous" anarchists. 


In the months from October to December 1991, there was also an ominous 


resurgence of attacks upon Turks, on their mosques, dwellings, restaurants, 


and shops, about fifteen incidents in all, including several melees between 
skinheads and groups of young Turks. Contrary to what the American press 
wrote a year later regarding the deaths of three Turkish women in Moelln, 
there had been a lot of prejudicial incidents involving Turks all along, in- 
cluding fatalities at the hands of West German skinheads or neo-Nazis: one 
each on New Year’s Eve in 1981, in June 1982 and in 1985; and in December 
1988, a neo-Nazi torched a Turkish house in Schwandorf (Bavaria), killing four 
and injuring another five persons severely. The post-unification incidents 
also included the death of a young Turk, Mete Eksi, who died of baseball bat 
blows to the head in November 1991, and a series of further occurrences all 
through 1992. Thus the outrage at Moelln was hardly a complete surprise even 
though this largest of German minorities (1.6 million) had indeed lived in the 


country for decades, even generations. 


The Violent Face of 1992 


The anti-foreign incidents of the first half of 1992 (Table 1) give a 
graphic picture of the relative share of different types of aggression and be- 
tween East and West. In spite of the cold season, the arson attacks on asy- 
lum-seekers’ dwellings show that the West German Lander now had almost three 
of four such events (to be proportional they would need to be ahead 4.5 to 
one), while in attacks on persons, the "Wild East" was even in absolute num- 
bers, that is to say it had four-and-a-half as many outrages per population. 
A look at the geographical distribution among particular L&4nder is also illu- 
minating (Table 2): Among the arson attacks, Brandenburg, Baden-Wtrttemberg, 
Hesse, Lower Saxony, Schleswig-Holstein, Saxony, and Saxony-Anhalt had a dis- 
proportionate share. Bavaria, despite its ultraconservative government--cer- 


tainly on the asylum-issue--has a diminutive share of the violence, both arson 
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Table 1: Violent Anti-Foreigner Incidents, January - June, 1992 


Attacks 
Location Arson _ on Persons Other Offenses 


East Germany 4 23 
West Germany 20 124 
Berlin 3 
Total 150 


East Germany 23 
West Germany 122 
Berlin Q 
Total 145 


East Germany 10 
West Germany 97 
Berlin 

Total 


East Germany 
West Germany 
Berlin 

Total 


Grand 

Totals East Germany 
West Germany 
Berlin 
All 


Source: Bundeskriminalamt and Bundesdrucksache 12/3283 of Sept. 23. 1992. 


Also the Bundestagsdrucksache 12/2440 of April 14, 1992, 12/2441, 
12/2439 of the same date, and 12/2674 of May 25, 1992. There were no 
separate, published breakdowns for May and June, but the averages can 


be estimated from the available figures. 
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April 5 15 25 
18 8 101 
0 0 1 
23 23 127 
33 26% 86 48% 221 19.4% 
93 73% 86 48% 885 77.9% 
21% 6 4% 
128 178 1137 
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Table 2: Violent Anti-Foreigner Incidents, January-June, 1992, by Lander 


Attacks Other 
Lander on Persons Offenses % of German pop. 
Baden-Wurttemberg 10 12 
Bavaria 2 14 
Berlin 6 4. 
Brandenburg 23 ae 
Bremen 
Hamburg 
Hessen 
Mecklenburg-Vorp. 
Lower Saxony 
North Rhine Westphalia 
Rhineland- Palatinate 
Saar 
Saxony 
Saxony-Anhalt 
Schleswig-Holstein 
Thuringia 
BKA Totals 
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For comparison: 


BfV totals for 
1992 (up to Nov. 22) 


Source: See Table 1 and BfV. 
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and personal attacks. Of the non-lethal assaults on people, Brandenburg 
(nearly four times the average), Mecklenburg-Vorpommern (nearly three times), 
Saxony-Anhalt (nearly five times), Hamburg (nearly three times), Rhineland- 
Palatinate (more than twice), Schleswig-Holstein (twice), and the Saar (three 
times the average) provided far more than their share of the locales. The 
prominence of certain eastern L&4nder in this, especially in the warmer months 
of May and June when both victims and assailants are spending more time out- 
doors, is undeniable, although the role of the Saar, Rhineland-Palatinate, and 
the Hamburg/Schleswig-Holstein areas is a surprise and rather different from 
the West German Lander with the most arson attacks. The last category, 
“other offenses," consisted of robbery, threats, insults, property damage etc. 
and was most evenly distributed between East and West (one to four). Here 
Lower Saxony, Rhineland-Palatinate, Schleswig-Holstein, and Hesse were also 
above the average and Berlin was below it. 

The curve of 1992 incidents again rose prodigiously in the second half 
of the year when it crested in September and was still fairly high in Noven- 
ber, at the time of the peak in fatalities that year. The Office for Protec- 
tion of the Constitution (BfV) counted 621 arson attacks, including some bomb- 
ings, by early December and 452 cases of physical injury. The BfV also per- 
ceived an increasingly political emphasis in that there were more attacks on 
leftwing groups and "alternatives" who often fought back or organized counter- 
demonstrations or supplied guards for an asylum-hostel under siege. The re- 
sulting street battles, the vice president of BfV reported in Los Angeles, 
were sometimes reminiscent of the Nazi-Communist street-fighting of the last 
two years of the Weimar Republic, before Hitler. He added that 38 of the vio- 
lent acts had anti-semitic character, not counting 72 cases of vandalism at 
Jewish cemeteries or synagogues. Both categories were slightly less than in 
the previous year, 1991, possibly a sign that the specifically neo-Nazi ac- 
tions had not followed the trend of the drastic explosion of skinhead activi- 
ties. The report by the office of Bundestag deputy Ulla Jelpe (PDS) mentioned 
about 22 neo-Nazi rallies and demonstrations for the year, many with substan- 
tial "anti-fascist" counter-demonstrations, and a fair number of melées be- 
tween both extreme elements. The strength and mobilizability of the "“anti- 


fascists" can be seen in their claim to have fielded 10,000 to demonstrate 


against an appearance of revisionist historian David Irving in Berlin (May 11, 


1992). Typical neo-Nazi and skinhead demonstrations and rallies, including 


funeral rallies for martyrs, could boast only a few hundred participants. 
There were also clashes with the police and some of these were deliberate and 
very violent confrontations. 

Nearly a year from the Hoyerswerda pogrom, there was a similar, pro- 
longed battle in the Baltic seaport of Rostock where hundreds of skinheads, 
encouraged by hundreds of cheering locals, again battled hundreds of police 
over an asylum center (ZAST). The center was eventually set on fire. Nearly 
400 were arrested and scores of police injured. The skinheads and neo-Nazis 
obviously had made themselves the instrument of the hostility of the community 
against the asylum-seekers, probably glad to enjoy a smidgen of the public ap- 
proval that usually eludes them. In spite of their violence, especially 
against the police, they proceeded rather slowly and timidly against their ul- 
timate victims, certainly slowly enough that a determined outside interven- 
tion--for example by army or special police troops (Bereitschaftspolizei)-- 
could have stopped the neo-Nazis and locals in their tracks. The crucial po- 
lice failure at the top--at a certain moment the police withdrew and, later, 
police leaders simply left the scene--is reminiscent of the failures of the 
(elected) sheriffs and police in Klan lynchings and early American race riots 
to muster sufficient force to stop the rampaging mobs. It is no coincidence 
that the Ku Klux Klan should have established a branch in Germany. 

It goes without saying that these violent happenings bear no resemblance 
to the well-organized street violence between Nazi stormtroopers and young 
communists or Socialists in the last years of the Weimar Republic. This race 
riot pattern of the more spectacular attacks on asylum hostels--others resem- 
ble more the night-rider type of arson attack in our past race violence--also 
needs to be contrasted to the patterns of skinhead and neo-Nazi attacks on in- 
dividuals and small groups, including gays, Poles, resident minorities (Jews, 
Turks), and the homeless. The attacks on individuals and small groups, perpe- 
trated by individuals and small autonomous groups of skinheads or neo-Nazis, 


also resemble the activities of youth gangs in the United States and many 


other countries, including attacks on recent immigrants, gays, other young 


ethnics, and other gangs. The German fatalities of 1992, indeed, seem to fit 
the latter pattern better than the former which brings us to the nocturnal ar- 
son attack on the two private houses inhabited by Turkish families in Moelln 
near Hamburg. This was no asylum hostel, nor were the victims refugees or the 


town particularly hostile to their presence in the sense in which the locals 


of Hoyerswerda, Rostock-Lichtenhagen and hundreds of other German communities 
were towards their asylum hostels. The deadly arson was carried out as a 
sneak attack and the attackers immediately went into hiding. This is not to 
deny that there were local soccer hooligans (attached to the HSV team) and 
skinheads who used to go to Hamburg to participate in brawls and, six or more 
years ago, in "Turk-bashing" which had even led to a fatality (Ramazan Avci) 
in 1985. The Hamburg area Turks, however, had then formed their own self-de- 
fense squads and established a local "balance of terror" that kept the local 
peace as effectively as the big balance of terror between East and West had 
assured it for decades in all of Europe. Four weeks before the Moelln out- 
rage, however, there had been a brawl at the Moelln Autumn Fair (Herbstmarkt) 
at which a superior force of Turks and leftwing militants from outside beat up 
and humiliated the local skinheads who had to be rescued by the police. The 
arson attack on the Turks of November 23, 1992, thus appears to have been 
bloody retribution that perhaps exceeded its mark by a country mile. The 
emerging pattern thus looks a lot like that of escalating drive-by shootings 
and firebombs between the Los Angeles Crips and Bloods or between black and 
Latino gangs, like retaliation among the proud Boys’n the Hood, rather than a 
political movement to bring the old Nazis back. 

The occurrence of anti-semitic incidents is a subject of particular in- 


terest in this context and in comparison to the old Nazi movement. Throughout 


the four decades of the old FRG, polls had shown striking generational change 


in the levels of prejudice from the late forties when 40% of German adults 
were considered anti-semitic to the late eighties when an EMNID study (1989) 
disclosed 14% of that description, including 4% “hard anti-semites" (Merkl, 
1993a: 41, 410, and The Germans, 1981: 59). Skilled observers have pointed 
out the linkage between one prejudice and another--comparing for example lev- 
els of 20% of anti-Jewish prejudice (1987) with 33% anti-Turkish and 51-52% of 
anti-gypsy and anti-asylum-seeker sentiment in 1987--and pointed out the small 
number of Jews still living in Germany today (30-45,000). They also left no 
doubt about the salience of Jews and Israel as symbols in the German psyche. 
In any case, there had been a smattering of anti-semitic incidents ranging 
from vandalism of Jewish cemeteries and synagogues to the smearing of 
swastikas and old Nazi slogans on walls throughout the years and in the face 
of West German government efforts to show support for Jewish survivors and the 


state of Israel (Silbermann, 1982 and Elsdsser, 1991). Against the fluctua- 
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tion of decades, there is little evidence of a major surge in the numbers to- 
day, but in 1992 there clearly have been efforts to provoke and threaten: 150 
German volunteers, for example, had to guard the Jewish community house in 
West Berlin after neo-Nazi threats to mount a demonstration there against "the 
Jewish influence" in the city (May 22, 1992). There were threats in Halle and 
also in Erfurt (July 19) where pigs’ heads were thrown into the synagogue yard 
along with denunciations of Heinrich Galinski, the retiring chief of the Ger- 
man-Jewish association. There were incidents involving Israelis and a number 
of further attacks on cemeteries and Jewish memorials in Berlin and at concen- 
tration camps (Sachsenhausen and Ravensbrttck) right after an official visit of 
Israeli Prime Minister Itzak Rabin. A swastika, moreover, was scratched into 


the outside of the car of his wife, Lea. 


Germany’s Violent Youth 


The greatest flaw of the public assessments of German rightwing violence 
in 1992 (also by the German media) lay in its abysmal ignorance and deliberate 
ignoring of the entire setting of German youthful violence, political and non- 
political, in which it erupted. By pretending that all the other young Ger- 
mans were peaceful, the reports made the skinhead and neo-Nazi violence of the 
early nineties into a political revival of the old stormtroopers (SA) of sixty 
years earlier--actually also an era of political youth mobilization and vio- 
lence far beyond the Nazi columns. 

The great escalation of rightwing political violence in Germany in the 
late eighties and early nineties was preceded by an even greater level of vio- 
lence on the left in the late sixties and the seventies, at least in numbers 
and organization (Schwind/Baumann, 1990, 4 vols.). For decades now and up to 
1990, the BfV has certified higher numbers and better organization to the ex- 
treme left. In the seventies and eighties, here were also the leftwing ter- 
rorist organizations, the RAF, June 2 Movement, Revolutionary Cells, and oth- 
ers who committed a string of deliberate murders, including the assassination 
of the heads of the Deutsche Bank, Alfred Herrhausen in late 1989, and of the 
Treuhand, Detlev Rohwedder (April 1, 1991). But even non-terrorist activists 
of leftwing groups, especially anarchists, so-called chaotics, "autonomous" 


activists, and many others have been guilty of an appalling level of violence 


in the streets and at demonstrations that should not be swept under the rug 


now, just because we are concerned about rightwing violence. In 1986, violent 


leftwing extremist incidents were as numerous as those of the extreme right in 
1992 (2003) and they were still at about one third (703) of that level in 


1992. At one clash with a chain of policemen holding back demonstrators, 


hooded leftwing assailants shot two policemen dead at point blank range--the 


hoods being a quaint German police concession to demonstrators then as now. 

In the early seventies, at about the time that the alienated young left- 
wing rebels had mostly moved “into the system" in West German metropoles and 
at various levels of government, especially in education, a major seismic 
shock hit most industrial societies, the oil crisis. It put an end to decades 
of economic growth and raised problems of competition, especially on the West 
German labor market where until then the importation of foreign labor had 
given the signal for upward mobility to German working and lower middle 
classes. In 1973, after decades of bringing in millions of workers from out- 
side the EC (following Italians and Spaniards), particularly the Turks, the 
old FRG closed its recruiting offices abroad and tried to persuade foreign 
workers to go home. At the same time, under the SPD-FDP government of Willy 
Brandt, they permitted hundreds of thousands of foreign workers to bring in 
their families, with the result that entire urban regions became dominated by 
Turks, Yugoslavs, and other de facto immigrant populations. West Germany 
willy-nilly began to be an “immigrant society" and got its first taste of the 
problems of cultural conflict in a multicultural setting. In big cities like 
West Berlin, in particular, "multikulti" became the theory of ambitious pro- 
grams of cultural reconciliation under the auspices of the SPD city govern- 
ments. They bent over backwards to accommodate Turkish culture and ignored 
the increasingly flourishing Turkish and other foreign youth gangs which of- 
ten reflected sharp generational and other social conflicts in the societies 
of the immigrants. The gangs ranged from the far left to the Grey Wolves on 
the right and some engaged in violence and criminal activity such as protec- 
tion rackets and drug dealing. Their rule over the schools and streets, for 
example, of North Berlin left a marginalized remnant of German youths there 
many of whom eventually tended to turn to the skinheads and identified with 
their cultural rearguard actions of "bashing Turks" and Autonome. They had 
little choice because the reigning multikulti and leftwing orthodoxy from the 
beginning characterized their complaints of being marginalized as expressions 
of "“fascistoid" or "racist" political imcorrectness (Baake, 1987 and 


Farin/Seidel-Pielen, 1991: 19-45). On a larger, more political level, the 
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reaction to this alliance between the immigrant groups and the reigning left- 
wing government--there was also intense frustration with the unfulfilled CDU 
promises to curb the flow of immigration--came out in the 1989 REP vote in the 
West Berlin elections (7.5%) of which young Berliners had a disproportionate 
share (one fifth). 

As Spiegel magazine put it (Spiegel, Dec. 7, 1992: 36): "Skinheads are 
no rightwing RAF; they did not become violent criminals for political reasons 
but are violent criminals who are borrowing political rationalizations... they 
are dangerous because of their mass of sympathizers... ". Why is this ques- 
tion of the general level of youthful violence so important to our subject? 
The standard explanation of political violence assumes that first there are 
political attitudes and views among the persons concerned, perhaps even an 
ideology, and if they are strongly held, purposive violent actions will fol- 
low. If true, however, this model would explain less than half of the phe- 
nomenon before us, namely only the neo-Nazi action groups and parties--the 
latter rarely get into this violence, being more oriented towards elections 
and fearful of being outlawed or prosecuted--and the people they control. The 
violent neo-Nazis (1600) and particularly the skinheads (5000) constitute less 
than a fifth of the radical rightists on record (41,400) and yet they commit 
most of the violent outrages. Over two-thirds (1400) of more than 2000 of- 
fenses, moreover, were committed by assailants under 21, and some by very 
young skinheads--as young as 12 years of age. For the hooligans and skinhead 
gangs the violent conduct evidently comes first, and is frequently directed at 
other hooligan teams, police, and skin gangs battling over turf, long before 
and after the focus on refugees, asylum hostels, and visible foreigners 
emerges. The skin gangs and hoolies of Rostock and the surrounding area were 
absorbed in their turf fights both before and after their brief period of me- 
dia-inspired cooperation--two local newspapers were accused of triggering this 
pogrom--against the police and the asylum facilities in late August of 1992. 
The sporadic, provocative use of Nazi symbols and salutes--sometimes called a 
fad or external elements of style--is no substitute for a proof of neo-Nazi 
control and full-fledged ideological beliefs (Farin/Seidel-Pielen, 1993: 204- 
219). 


Aside from the recruitment efforts of the neo-Nazis, who of course would 


prefer to dominate the scene, therefore, we need to explain why the hooligans 


and skinheads have been so very violent even before they played around with 
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Nazi symbols and slogans. Since the seventies, the levels of violence in the 


streets and schools of West Germany has been rising steeply for years, much of 


it among youth gangs and youthful offenders and mostly hidden by embarrassed 
local and school authorities. Just in the last ten years, the explosion of 
violence at German schools has been reflected in the awesome collections of 
knives, bicycle chains, nunchakus, and gas pistols in the hands of teachers 
who themselves are no longer immune from attack. Juveniles as young as 14 to 
15 attack, extort, threaten, rob, and seriously injure fellow students over 
personal slights or over objects such as fancy clothes, Walkmans, money, or, 
in East Germany, cigarettes and alcohol. And this violence has reached levels 
of brutality that are truly psychopathic: Ten years ago, Spiegel magazine 
quoted a teacher saying, a typical brawl among boys would end as soon as the 
loser was bleeding or gave signs of surrender. Today the loser on the ground 
gets "eingestiefelt," marked with boots to the point of facial lacerations and 
serious injury, not to mention the psychological trauma. 

Why are they so violent, we ask--as if we had not noticed the rising 
tide of the very same thing, including racial and anti-immigrant overtones, in 
the streets and schools of our own country. There are speculations and at- 
tempts at explanation, and many of them point to the considerable social 
changes that have occurred in the German family, the school, and the community 
since the fifties. Social anthropologists, on the broadest level of general- 
ization, have suggested that, with worldwide modernization, the growth of in- 
dividual freedom is weakening the networks of social control in family and 
community. The internalization of restraints that was supposed to compensate 
for the lessening of social control is failing, especially with marginal 
groups and under the battering of poverty, failed careers and future prospec- 
tives, television violence--much of what German youngsters see comes from the 
U.S.--and the escalating social disorganization and violence of the schools 
and neighborhoods in which many grow up. German educators and youth re- 
searchers point to the lack of individual and social values among offending 
youngsters, their sociopathic inability to feel remorse or compassion for 
their victims, their deep-seated anger which explodes in "einfach einen 
umhauen" (simply knocking down someone), regardless of why or who the victim 
may be. The parents’ alcohol abuse and domestic violence against spouses and 
children appears to be a major cause of the violent hyperactivity of youths, 


although there are also said to be half a million child alcoholics in Germany. 
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A third of school age children are estimated to have experimented with drugs. 


Some also point to the desolation of many families and loneliness of children 
left alone by all-too-busy parents, the Schllisselkinder (key around the neck 
children) of a materialistic society. Two million German children only have 
one parent and, in a metropolis like Hamburg, half of all children have di- 
vorced or separated parents. Teachers worry about the incidence of suicidal, 
disoriented kids, particularly after each weekend of family stress, parental 
drinking, and domestic violence. Macho police attitudes that ignere the piv- 
otal role of domestic violence in producing violent young criminals--a factor 
stressed also by the new U.S. Attorney General, Janet Reno, in her confirma- 
tion hearings--and instead merely call for repression and punishment increase 
the desperation of the young would-be offender and help turn him or her into a 
predatory animal. The school environment sometimes mirrors this law-and-order 
attitude with its punishments and relentless pressure for achievement, espe- 
cially among academically weak youngsters who may respond with violence 
against other students when they are really rebelling against "adult oppres- 
sion." 70% of German school children reportedly suffer from headaches and 
stomach pains as a result of "school stress." 

This then is the violent world of family and school in which the skin- 
heads of Germany grew up and are still growing up, among the disappointed 
"losers" in the rat race for skills, jobs, and riches. To begin to understand 
skinhead violence, and its spurious political manifestations, we need to pene- 
trate the youth world of the video generation, its nocturnal musical styles 
and scenes, and its frequently violent thrill-seeking of dubious political 
meanings. The skinhead subculture, like various versions of punk, was origi- 
nally an import from Britain where it has flourished since the late sixties 
amidst Teds, Mods, Bikers, and all kinds of outlandishly garbed and coiffed 
young people following trends in every sphere of life. It is important to 
note, especially for naive political scientists, that these are not groups 
formed to express like-minded political opinions, but more often quasi-primary 
groups that are flitting from style to trendish style, including provocative 
political postures--anything pour épater le bourgeois, to provoke the straight 
folks. The shock value and attraction of the skinheads lay precisely in their 
proletarian simplicity, their shaven heads, and hints of readiness for violent 
thrills. It was not exactly that some of their competitors were lambs--punks 


had been known to terrorize whole parts of cities and the skins were not 


specifically rightwing--some are leftwing--although some of them, especially 
soccer hooligans, occasionally spotted Nazi symbols on their leather jackets 
and picked up slogans like "Out with the foreigners" from neo-Nazi parties 
like the NPD or the British National Front (Farin/Seidel-Pielen, 1993: 19- 
58). 

Soccer hooligans, or their equivalents, for example at some high-school 
football games in the U.S., are of course an ancient phenomenon. In soccer- 
crazy countries of Western Europe and Latin America, however, they have become 
a major terror during halftime intermission, at their "curve" (of the playing 
field), and in the streets before and after the game, beating up the camp fol- 
lowers of the opposing team, assaulting police and by-standers, tearing up 
train compartments and buses, and generally exhibiting a degree of physical 
violence out of all proportion with the occasion. Hooligans or "“hoolies" are 


in it for pure lust of violence and defense of turf and not really politics, 


although the subculture tends towards a rightwing syndrome of working-class 


machismo and hostility to foreigners and to the better-off, better-dressed, 
and better-educated. Hoolies also tend towards public inebriation and, when 
agitated by a small minority screaming "Sieg Heil" and "Germany for the Ger- 
mans," have engaged in massed rampages through towns, attacking shops, police, 
and whatever target seemed convenient. Hooliganism is a working-class sport 
and its chief satisfaction seems to lie in a kind of weekly dramatic self-af- 
firmation by violent deed. The expressive violence and destruction are pur- 
poses in themselves. 

In larger German cities, the skinheads have formed three "generations" 
of the ever-changing alienated youth scene, along with punks, Grufties, heavy 
metal fans, and many others who since the mid-eighties again include Turkish 
and other foreign youth gangs. The first generation of skins was still close 
to the British imports wedded to reggae, ska, and oi music--the source of such 
language distortions as "Doitschland"--but it did not play much of a role in 
West Germany until the punk style had more or less run its course, in the late 
seventies and early eighties (East Germany was far behind in this respect), 
and after the anti-nuclear and peace movement too, had died down. The second 
generation skins were seized by increasing political agitation by neo-Nazi ac- 
tion groups and nocturnal forays of bashing Autonome and Turks, including the 
1985 slaying of Ramazan Avci in Hamburg which led to a resurgence of Turkish 


and other foreign gangs. The third generation is the recent product of the 
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explosive developments in East Germany and it threatens to overpower both the 
much more political leftwing groups and the foreign youth gangs that used to 
balance skin power. Like Puerto Rican, new Latino, and Asian gangs in the 
U.S., the new immigrant gangs had formed largely in defense against the vic- 


timization of young Turkish men by skinheads and others, but soon became a 


rallying point of identity and belonging for marginalized youth in an alien 


environment. 

The old GDR government already wrestled with the growth of punk and 
skinhead subcultures and its ham-handed efforts, if anything, pushed the skins 
into rightwing postures. Older West German skinheads, by contrast, still be- 
tray shadings of the violent and alienated aestheticism of the punk and rock 
fan groups before any real dedication to the ethnic and political nationalism 
of some of their slogans. Even their hatreds and violence tend to be more ex- 
pressive than instrumental to any conceivable goal (Schumann, 1990, 
Magistratsverwaltung, 1991; and K&dderitzsch/Miller, 1990). They express the 
depth of their alienation and hostility to society as do their clothes, their 
music, and their contempt for the social conventions of the adult world. 
This, of course, places particular importance on how they are treated by the 
establishment and also on the rightwing hate and racist rock music that German 
authorities finally suppressed in early 1993. Long known on both sides of the 
British Channel, these rock and rap lyrics of groups like the Screwdriver 
(Britain), Werewolf, Vortex, Bébhze Onkelz, and Noie Werte have probably helped 
to focus the violent attention of skins on foreigners and other targets and 
broke down the already weak self-restraint against violent "happenings." 

The tail end of the third "generation" of skins are the thirteen-to-six- 
teen-year olds who have recently been streaming into skinhead groups without 
much background in the subculture of music and social group life. They shave 
their heads and don the boots and jackets simply to provoke society. They are 
also the most accessible to neo-Nazi recruiters who can rent their guard ser- 
vices and use them for action squads. They have been easy to sign up although 
the neo-Nazis themselves are skeptical of the depth of their commitment. They 
are also more grateful than their "elders" for the well--considered neo-Nazi 
efforts to make club space, weekend trips, and sports available to them. 
Since they are not welcome at existing youth centers--in East Germany most 
such centers have been shut down anyway--and organized youth activities, the 


political establishment seems to have abandoned them to neo-Nazi recruiters. 
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This would appear to be another case where intelligent countervailing efforts 


of education are urgently needed to halt the labelling process before it can 


settle in. The worst strategy of well-meaning opponents or police is to brand 
the young toughs as incorrigible Nazi hoodlums because it will fasten the 
(sometimes well-deserved) label for a long time in their minds. In big cities 
like Berlin, the wasteland character of the youth scene is evident also from 
the ubiquitous graffiti, especially all over the subway cars, including the 
seats. It is reminiscent of the very young "posses" of "taggers," an es- 
timated 30,000 in 1993 in Los Angeles, who have been decorating that city with 
their markings, and are beginning to imitate the gang violence of about 
100,000 gang members that are already terrorizing the neighborhoods. 

The younger and younger ages of violent skinheads involved in attacks on 
asylum hostels and other anti-foreign violence--also attacks against gays (160 
attacks in 1992), the handicapped, homeless men, and Jewish cemeteries--have 
been noted in many quarters. Most appear to be between 14 and 20 years old 
and a few are even younger. This phenomenon, of course, has its equivalent in 
youth violence in American cities where boys as young as eleven have been 
packing guns at school and acting as trigger men in drive-by shootings. In 
both cases also, the gratuitous brutality often rose to sociopathic dimensions 
and this usually from the depth of the negative self-images that generated 
cravings for self-validation by public, violent acts, or by reducing a presum- 
able "enemy" to a helpless heap of flesh. German schools also have experi- 
enced a rising tide of youthful alienation and violence especially at voca- 
tional schools and at the Hauptschule, (Morsh&user, 1992: 91-94n, 123-125) 
but of course nothing yet approaching the threats to life and limb in inner 
city schools in this country. German big city schools, for example in Berlin, 
now have police guards--though no need yet of metal detectors--and there are 
discussions about whether kindergartens should have them as well. The trucu- 
lent skinhead proletarians have long enjoyed bashing the Gymmasiasten (Latin 
school students) of the upper middle class and a police guard can at least se- 
cure the buildings and the approaches to a school. Their teachers, moreover, 
have long learned not to see a reflection of a profound ideological commitment 
in every neo-Nazi slogan or swastika and to understand most (not all) shouts 
of "Sieg Heil" as juvenile provocations for presumably leftwing teachers. 

The striking parallels in the levels of youthful violence in advanced 


industrial societies, including in the schools, have their equivalents in the 
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disintegrating families everywhere. The Land Criminal Offices (LKA) and BfV 
branches in West Germany have indicated that most of the rightwing offenders 
arrested in their respective states came from dysfunctional or broken-up fami- 
lies characterized by domestic violence, especially by fathers against the of- 
fenders but also against mates, alcohol abuse, and egregious patterns of 
parental neglect. Most of them came not from successful and prosperous work- 
ing-class families, but from the more marginal underclass of under-educated 
and less well-off workers, farmers, and small business families, a feature 
that bears out the thesis of the "two-thirds society" and of the rightwing 
youth as among the "losers" of the modernization process of the communications 
revolution of the eighties (Beck, 1986). They live in grim suburban ghettos, 
both in the West and in the East, and see little of a future for themselves. 
According to the LKA Baden-Wirttemberg, however, most of the Western skins are 
by no means unemployed, but have menial jobs, work as apprentices, or still go 
(or should go) to school, whereas in the five new Lander unemployment and lack 
of apprenticeships probably accounts for the majority of the rightwing rebels. 

The family situation, on the other hand, appears to be no better in the 
East. On the contrary, the generation gap between parents and skinhead chil- 
dren is probably much worse than in the West because the collapse of the Com- 
munist system de-authoritized the parents at precisely the stage when 
teenagers are most in need of parental guidance towards adult roles. The East 
German social discontinuity of 1990 is probably as large as it was at the ends 
of World Wars One and Two when German parents and children often found then- 
selves eternities apart. Then as now, parents that grew up under the old sys- 
tem hardly know what to say to their children and how to keep them from fol- 
lowing a different drummer, one that the parents may despise. The disinte- 
gration of the East German social milieus, according to Wilhelm Heitmeyer, 
also brought into existential question to what social group a young person be- 
longed and thereby shifted the emphasis to such natural, ascriptive categories 
as ethnicity, skin color, and language, in short national identity (Heitmeyer, 
1989). 

If we define "political" in relation to winning control of government 
and shaping society in conformity to one’s values and philosophy, how politi- 


cal is this phenomenon? Extreme leftwing activity in this sense has obviously 


been political which further emphasizes the contrast on the right, especially 


with regard to skinheads and hooligans. Skins and hoolies do exhibit a kind 
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of primitive nationalism with emphasis on flags, symbols, and national pride-- 
in the face of ridicule by most young Germans--but their efforts at social 
control are chaotic and, at best, limited to the local scene, "our turf (unser 
Revier)," which they defend with a passion against foreigners, leftwing 
groups, and others whose presence they insist on characterizing as "“un-Ger- 
man." Closer examination of the skin and hoolie scene also reveals consider- 
able distance and resistance to the recruitment efforts of neo-Nazi action 
groups, such as the FAP or even the REPs. Only the youngest East German gen- 
eration of skinheads seems to be an easy mark for the neo-Nazis (Farin/Seidel- 
Pielen, 1991: 49, 53-55, 69-75, 89-90, 148). To earlier and older skinheads 


and hooligans, neo-Nazis often appear to be "too political" for comfort. 
& PP P 


Comparing the Contemporary Radical Right 

While not every industrial country of the West has problems of this 
severity, it is easy to find some very close parallels beginning with the 
level of youth violence, racism, and anti-foreign prejudice in American 
schools and certain cities where gangs have made inroads (Weinberg, 1993: 


185-203). Britain offers a closer and less extreme parallel with its skin- 


heads and soccer rowdies, not to mention recurring urban violence against mi- 


norities and recent immigrants. The British radical right also has a long 
history with some linkage to racism and anti-foreign agitation, but far less 
to the skins and hoolies (Taylor, 1993: 165-184). Rightwing skinheads are by 
now reported from the Naziskins of Italy--where they have particularly ha- 
rassed Jews and refugees from Eastern Europe and Africa--to Scandinavia and 
the Low Countries, and to Australia’s romper stompers. Their connection to 
radical right parties, for example the Italian Movimento Sociale Italiano 
(MSI), is obscure though hardly implausible (Ignazi, 1993: 75-92). There 
meanwhile also rightwing skins in Hungary, Poland, Czechia, and some of the 
Soviet successor states, particularly Russia and Ukraine. Some of these 
sincerely patriotic and political, others more like the British and German 
skinheads, more committed to violence for its own sake than to political pro- 
grams or doctrines. 

There are substantial radical right parties in most continental European 
(also East European) countries, comparable to the gaggle of competing extreme 


rightist parties in Germany (Weinberg, 1993: 1-18 and Merkl, 1993b: 204-228; 
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Cheles et al., 1991). None of them, with the possible exception of the MSI, 
has maintained much continuity with their respective interwar fascist an- 
tecedents. After all, the old settings and issues such as defeat in World War 
One, loss of empire or territory, and the collapsing social class structure or 
ethnic pecking order are largely irrelevant now. However, they now have in 
common the visceral panic at the even larger streams of refugees, asylum-seek- 
ers, and immigrants from the south and the east, including from Third World 
Asia and Africa. The largest and electorally most successful of these radical 
right parties is Jean-Marie Le Pen’s Front National which now has vastly more 
influence than any of the German rightist parties (Safran, 1993: 19-49). 

The French example also demonstrates a likely relationship between a 
strong political party and the individual or small group actions that we ana- 
lyzed above in the German case. In 1990, for example, the year of the anti- 
semitic outrage in Carpentras (involving desecration of Jewish graves), the 
French Ministry of the Interior counted 722 "racist incidents," ranging from 
threats and acts of vandalism to 72 physical assaults, mostly against the Mus- 
lim minority and leaving 36 injured and one dead. Some of the perpetrators 
may belong to or vote for the Front National (FN) although the party as such 
did not organize or order their acts. Nevertheless, the national and local FN 
leaders in a broader sense encouraged individual aggressions against the des- 
ignated "enemies." The French Ministry's definition unfortunately did not ex- 
tend to what a number of American jurisdictions would include in their concept 
of "hate crimes:" The 1992 report of the Los Angeles County Human Relations 
Commission, for example, documented 736 incidents involving Afro-American 
(168), gay (147), Jewish (119), and Latino (89) victims, an increase of 11% 
over the previous year. The Commission attributed the increased level of in- 
cidents to, among other motives, "fear about demographic changes in the re- 
gion" and the recession. A majority (434) were considered "racially moti- 
vated" and there might have been many more, if the report had chosen to in- 
clude the wide-spread targeting of Asians--an estimated 3,500 Asian-owned 
businesses were damaged or destroyed during the Los Angeles riots--and espe- 
cially Koreans in black neighborhoods (Los Angeles Times, March 23, 1993). 


Except for this Asian angle, reports from some other U.S. cities and states 


(New Jersey) are quite similar. There are also reports from national organi- 


zations, such as the Anti-Defamation League (ADL) which documented 1730 anti- 
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semitic incidents nationwide, or the National Gay and Lesbian Task Force which 
reported 1001 anti-gay acts in five cities in 1992. 

At this point, the definitions of such “hate crimes" still require 
greater comparative agreement and inclusiveness for meaningful comparisons 
across borders and over time. But the time may not be far when this kind of 
international crime statistic might serve as a proximate measuring stick for 


such incidents as we have analyzed in Germany above. Objective comparison 


then might offer a more reliable basis for social science analysis than the 


current tendency to look for confirmation of anti-German biases while forget- 


ting the nature of social reality in one’s own country. 
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In a society bound by equal protection under the law in 


principle, but historically not in practice, moves to 
enhance equality and correct past practices are 
threatening to those with long-standing preference 
(Staudt 1985:5). 


ABSTRACT 

With the 1990 electoral victory of the National Opposition 
Union (UNO), Nicaragua entered into a neoliberal economic context 
based on privatization and the free market. According to the 
neoliberal context, economic crisis is attributed to market 
inefficiencies; measures to correct the crisis and bring about 
market efficiency rely on massive unemployment and the 
exploitation of the work force. 

Under the UNO administration, a new social property sector, 
the Workers’ Property Area (APT), replaced the Popular People’s 
Area (APP) which was created under the previous Sandinista 
government. Present economic conditions have forced workers to 
search for cost reductions in production operations, placing them 
in a predicament: justify personnel cutbacks or face the 
imminent closing of enterprises due to lack of liquid capital. 
Another dilemma imposed on workers by the current economic 
conditions is the inability to recover from substandard salary 
pay, inadequate food supply, and inefficent elements of 


collective production. 


With respect to women agrarian workers, employment reduction 


reached 84% by March 1991. Of the 15,355 working women with 
permanent employment between November 1989 and March 1991, only 


1,285 had permanent employment by 1992 and 5,000 had only 
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temporary jobs (CIPRES 1992b: 27). Growing unemployment ra 


among rural women suggest that the base level for rural women and 
their children is deteriorating. (70% of women agrarian workers 
are single mothers). Reduction in access to employment and 
subsequently to salaries, as well as the suspension of subsidi 
and the elimination of many social programs in the countrysid 
place the poor majority, that is, women and their children, 

the greatest risk category. 

How women fared in the transition of power from Sandinista 
to UNO governments is the central question raised in this 
research. Given UNO’s neoliberal orientation, it is doubtful 
that the UNO administration will be more supportive of the rural 
population or of women than were its Sandinista predecessors. 

The task here is to determine ways in which the shift in state 
power has impacted rural women in Nicaragua. 

What follows is a study of the current situation in 
Nicaragua and the impacts that changing state policies has had on 
the agrarian reform sector in general, and on rural women in 
particular. The study is based on open-ended interviews of 
cooperative members and public officials, on observation, and 
documentation of earlier studies and other related information. 
Quantitative data provide indicators of women’s increasing or 
decreasing economic status as related to traditional criteria 
such as salary, cost of living, and expense ratio. The study, 
however, moves beyond the reliance of only quantitative data and 


draws on the insights, experiences and perspectives of rural 
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women and men regarding their own situation in the countryside. 
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Chapter 3 


Contemporary Nicaragua: The UNO Government 


During the Sandinista Revolution, the state became one of 
the largest producers and investors in the country. The majority 
of state enterprises were highly unionized in which workers 
reached a high level of participation during the revolutionary 
period. After the electoral defeat of the FSLN, the new UNO 
government unleashed a neoliberal offensive that included the 
privatization of the majority of state enterprises. Very 
broadly, privatization is understood as, 

A transfer of assets from the state to the private sector, 

accompanied by a radical reallocation of available 

productive resources, restructuring of the existing 
institutional setting in which production takes places, and 
the introduction of new methods of corporate governance, 
freed from the most noxious kinds of political inteference 

(Frydman and Rapaczynski 1993: 10). 

Whether or not privatization leads to any real structural changes 
or even to a significant transformation of legal ownership is 
questionable because serious economic and political obstacles 
typically exist in post-socialist/communist society that impede 
economic recuperation. 


In Chapter 1 it was suggested that the transition from the 


Sandinista to UNO regime subjected women’s gains to change. 


Before exploring the influéhes of UNO policy on the political, 


social, and economic reality in Nicaragua over the past three 
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years, and specifically how it has impacted women, it is 
important to understand what UNO policy consists of, what 
political parties comprise the UNO coalition, what are the 
internal politics invovled within the UNO party, and what are 


their political orientation. 


The UNO Coalition 


The National Opposition Union (UNO) was formed in September 
1989, created, sponsored, and financed by the United States 
government. UNO is a coalition of 14 political parties with 
three political tendencies. First, there is the Democratic 
Coordinator of Nicaragua (CDN) that boycotted the 1984 elections. 
The CDN includes the National Christian Party (PNC), the 
Constitutional Party Association (APC), the Constitutional 
Liberal Party (PLC), Nicaraguan National Conservative Party 
(PNCN) and the National Party Association (PAN). Next, the four 
parties that did participate in the 1984 elections, are the 
Independent Liberal Party (PLI), Popular Social Christian Party 
(PPSC), Communist Party of Nicaragua (PC de N) and Nicaraguan 
Socialist Party (PSN). And finally, five micro parties of which 
exist no legal representation (Envio September 1989). 

UNO had little time to gain broad base political support 
before the 1990 elections, but it was hoped that as the widow of 


the assassinated Pedro Joaquin Chamorro, Violeta Barrios 


de Chamorro would attract broad support. After a bloody internal 
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struggle, Chamorro was elected as UNO’s presidential candidate. 
Much like the case with Corazon Aquino of the Philipines, the 
election of Chamorro was the result of coercion on the part of 
the United States. Chamorro was associated with factions that 
were pro-U.S. and in November of 1989, Bush openly declared that 
if UNO won the presidential elections in February 1990, the U.S. 
embargo against Nicaragua would be lifted. Chamorro’s 
demonstrated acceptability to the United States was decisive 
because it would translate into the cash needed to conduct a 
media campaign. This expectation proved correct: In October 
after Chamorro’s nomination, the U.S. Congress approved an 
additional $9 million for the UNO campaign (Envio Collective 
1990). Michelle Saint-Germain, "Women in Power in Nicaragua" 
(1993) suggests that "the selection of a woman candidate signaled 
to some extent that the United States considered this to be a 
throw away election" (87). 

During the campaign, the image of women was manipulated by 
both presidential nominees. Their intentions were to win the 


elections but without necessarily discussing the emancipation 


necessities of women. According to a study conducted by CIERA, 


campaign images were directed at women, promising them better 
economic conditions and national peace. These campaign images 
remained within a traditional context, presenting women either as 
dependent on a husband or confined to the domestic sphere, both 
of which reinforce women’s subordination. 


Chamorro’s campaign highlighted her condition as a devoted 
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widow and mother, and paid little attention to personal 


qualifications. In public, Chamorro was seen wearing white 


dresses intended to give a subtle appearance of her purity, that 
is, purity from involvement in the war that was splitting the 
country. Though she had not taken part in actual revolutionary 
struggles, Chamorro had formed part of the National Government 
Board on National Reconstruction. Frequent pictures with 
Cardenal Obando added influential support from the Catholic 
church and reinforced Chamorro’s image of religious innocence. 
At political rallies she was introduced as Nicaragua’s "Maria", 
the white dove of peace (O’Kane 1990:29). While campaigning, 
Chamorro was often seen kissing soldiers and promising an end to 
the war and reconciliation of family (Laso, et. al., 163). Her 
limited experience and lack of women’s conscience were advantages 
because they allowed her to overlook class differences and 
enabled her to avoid discussions that might alienate her from any 
class or gender group. "Violeta was not chosen because of her 
abilities as president, Violeta was chosento win" (Uhlig 1990:2). 
Chamorro’s campaign promise to "recuperate the nuclear 
family" reflects U.S. influence seeing as the nuclear family is 
hardly a U.S. reality anymore, but it has never been a Nicaraguan 
reality. In fact, Nicaaragua’s reality is that 40% of households 
are headed by women (CIERA 1989, Vol VII:156). The campaign 


image of a submissive, non-threatening Chamorro was further 


12 It is interesting to note, however, that the very use of 


Dofia presents her as a patron. 
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emphasized by having her read prepared speeches, never giving 


interviews. Chamorro was always surrounded by men who spoke for 
her and rarely did she talk about her subordination to U.S. 


interests. 


UNO and Executive Power 


Upon taking office, the Chamorro administration immediately 
launched plans to revitalize and stabilize the economy, stimulate 
production of basic food crops and agroexport products, modify 
agrarian reform and private land ownership, enhance agricultural 
research extension and agro forestry, promote rational use of 
forests, redesign programs of education, improve and restructure 
the intermediate centers of education, strengthen technical and 
vocational training, improve teaching professionalism and 
formulate a program of scholarship for study abroad. The 
document "Challenge to the Agricultural Sector" (MAG 1990) 
provides an outline of the policies, strategies, new 
organizations, and priorities which the UNO administration 
believed it must pursue in order to improve agricultural 
production. These issues are summarized as follows: 

1. Initiate changes to maximize productive potential within 

a plan of economic efficiency, social equality, and 

sustainable use of natural resources. 

2. Stimulate the private sector in production, 

commercialization and industrialization of agriculture. The 

national government will promote, regulate and provide 
direction for activity and participation by different 


sectors of society. 
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3. Improve agriculture and agroindustrial production as 
follows in three ways: 


a. Guarantee adequate food production for internal 
consumption and eventually exportation to other Central 
American countries that is independent of donations. 


b. Increase production of trade export goods by 
providing financial and technical assistance to areas 
which became unproductive during the war, and thus 
achieve a competitive level of production. 


c. Promote production of non-trade export goods by 
taking advantage of the agroecological and commercial 
resources of the country. 


4. Within this plan to revitalize agriculture, attention 
will be given to the following: 


a. Use of appropriate technology to increase 
production and strengthen the national research 
centers, generate and transfer information to producers 
based on principles of a public market economy. 


b. Standardization of the agricultural reform through 
agroeconomic criteria and social justice, placing 
farmers and farm families on their own holdings for 
individual and collective production. 


c. Development of incentives to promote privates 
investment on agriculture and agroindustry, facilitate 
infrastructure within the country. 


d. Formulation of policies to increase 
agricultural productivity, with emphasis on reducing 
costs of production and increase productivity. 


e. Encouragement of dialogue for agreement 

between representatives of state institutions, 
productive organizations, workers, private 
industrialists within the country. 

f. Preservation of the agricultural natural resources. 


g. Establishment of effective methods for plant and 
animal sanitation. 


h. Strengthen the participation and influence of 
authorizes in the public sector in elaboration of 
proposals and macroeconomic policies. 


i. Support of programs for professional and 
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technical training of agronomists who work in the 
public and private sectors. 


j. Regional cooperation to support cooperation with 
other Central American countries by commercial and 
scientific exchanges, coordination of agricultural 
policies with commercial block of other countries. 


It is apparent that these plans and proposals are quite general 


which make.’ it difficult to access just how its goals are to be 


achieved. 

In its three years of political power, the UNO government 
has initiated changes in property and in economic policies. 
Three distinct actions explain UNO rural policy: the return of 
confiscated farms to former owners, land assignments made by 
agrarian reform, and the privatization of the APP. First, the 
government authorized the return of hundreds of farms to former 
landowners that had been confiscated by the Sandinista government 
and distributed to the campesinado via the Sandinista agrarian 
reforms. This UNO policy has created a general climate of 
instability in the rural sector and a climate of insecurity 
specific to property’. 

Second, land assignments made through the agrarian reform by 
INRA during May 1990 and June 1991 totalled 470,883 mzs., 
benefitting 16,550 families and affecting 6% of farm area in the 
country. Table 7 below charts the land assignments made by INRA 


between April 1990 and March 1992: 


13 A more elaborate discussion of this theme can be found in 


Cuaderno 6, CIPRES, "La instabilidad politica y su impacto 
socioecondémico en el campo," October 1990. 
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Table 7 
National Statistics on the Land Assigned by INRA 
April 1990 - March 1992 


REGIONS EX-RESISTANCE TRADITIONAL OTHERS TOTAL 
CLAIMANTS 
Area Fam Ben. Area Fam Ben. Area ij Area Fam Ben 


17,041 841 7,096 689 457 24,594 1,563 
4,338 0 34,471 688 39,496 1,772 
6,137 0 396 9,098 591 748 
3, 962 165 3,650 468 8,079 2,923 

225,740 7,842 20,038 : 0 245,779 8,647 
200,244 5,265 7,567 0 207,811 5,641 

345 4,953 275 22,625 449 

48,378 758 4,265 0 52,643 1,195 

40,723 475 iG, 729 24,440 430 81,882 1,109 


583,961. £5,692 102,234 35,425 701,500 24,038 


INRA, Direction of Land Tenancy 
Area is in mzs.; Fam Ben. = family benefaciaries 
Among those families who benefitted, 63% were demobilized 
Contra soldiers (RN), 32% were traditional land claimants, i.e., 


campesinos, and 5% were repatriated citizens (CIPRES, 1992c: 77). 


UNO immediately initiated a privatization process, a counter 


reform to the Sandinista agrarian reform, that included the 
return of all properties acquired by the state during the 
Sandinista government. Within 15 days of taking executive power, 
President Chamorro set forth two decrees that were aimed at 
breaking up the APP social property sector. First, Decree 10-90, 
the Provisional Rental of Land, was enacted in May 1990. Despite 
rhetoric to "take provisional methods that favor the economic 
recovery of the country, and for the legalization of leasing 
land, farm, and enterprise property to present land holders," 
(CIPRES, 1992:33), the decree permitted the return of confiscated 
properties to former owners. To benefit from the decree, 


property owners were obligated to present a formal claim for the 
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legal recuperation of the property. The second decree, "Revision 
of Confiscated Property" (Decree 11-90), gave the National 
Revision Commission the power to proceed with the return of 
property to all enterprises that presented land claims. 
According to the Transition Agreements (March 1990), adequate 
compensation was to be made to ex-property owners whose property 
was illegally confiscated. 

Third, changes made in property by the privatization of the 
state farming sector has been a fundamental element of UNO’s 


neoliberal project. The privatization process has as its 


objective the elimination of the state as a large producer in 


farming activities, whereby the state is substituted for private 
enterprise. It is difficult to summarize a dynamic process that 
is not finished and where a new struggle between capital and 
workers is being carried out. In effect, the privatization of 
state enterprises in favor of workers has basically been a 
product of the struggle undertaken by the workers and popular 
sector during the two years of the UNO government. In May 1990, 
immediately following the change in government, the Executive 
Offices delegated the control of state enterprises to a new 
entity called National Corporations of the Public Sector 
(CORNAP). At that time, 351 enterprises operated under the 
control of CORNAP, half of which were subject to return to their 
former owners according to the resolutions of the National 
Revision Commission (Ambrogi 1992:3). According to the 


government program of UNO, CORNAP was prepared to disarticulate 


all forms of social property, privatizing and reprivatizing them 


in favor of those finacially capable of efficiently managing the 
enterprises and generating revenue, i.e., private firms and 
individuals who possessed sufficient liquid capital. 

Less than two weeks after the decrees were enacted, the 
first conflicts between workers and ex-property owners 
manifested. And within a month, the situation became a national 
confrontation in which more than 60 farming enterprises in the 
Pacific, North and Central regions of the country were ina 
dispute. A similar situation occurred in dozens of farming 
cooperatives that had been taken over by demobilized Contra 
soldiers. Meanwhile in the city, workers mobilized to resist the 
return of state enterprises to capitalists who had acquired 
ownership in the Transition Agreements. 

Both decrees facilitated the demobilization of the Contra 
army as stipulated by the July Disarmament Agreements 
(demobilized Contra soldiers were promised land in exchange for 
their armaments). But at the same time that the decrees were 
enacted, rural and urban workers were striking for immediate 
Salary recovery and began seizing control of the enterprises 
where they worked. By late June 1990, mobilized workers demanded 
among other things, their rights to enterprise property. The 
July strikes paralyzed the country and nearly brought it to 


collapse. 


The Property Debate 
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The privatization policy treatS$ enterprises as instruments 
of effciency and productivity and as objects of work. UNO 
apparently overlooked the fact that state workers and 
cooperativists had struggled for control of their enterprises and 
farms during the revolution and would resist returning them to 
former landowners. Soon the nation was embroiled in a property 


dispute that was complicated by several factors: the UNO 


government had promised the indiscriminate return of properties 


with the intention of breaking up state enterprises; ex-property 
owners organized unemployed workers to break into enterprises to 
displace workers and takeover control; demobilized Contra 
soldiers invaded state enterprises and cooperatives; 
cooperativists took violent measures to avoid displacement from 
their farms; workers allied with demobilized Contra soldiers, 
seizing control of private farms to resist the parcelization or 
return the farms to former owners. 

By 1992, the UNO government began to think in terms of 
finishing the privatization process at the national level, and 
prepared to privatize some 200 enterprises. Thus, CORNAP 
designed a strategy, that is, a methodological order to dismember 
the immense APP. The strategy required the assistance of some 
international organizations such as the National Union 
Development Program (PNUD) and the Regional Union of Technical 
Assistance (UNTA). The short term priorities of CORNAP were to 
demonstrate immediate progress and success in privatization and 


to achieve efficiency, legal solidarity, and accountability. Its 
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long term priorities were threefold: one, obtain income from the 


sale of the enterprises; two, attract public sector investment 


(both national and foreign); and three, improve the efficiency of 


the enterprises and the performance of the sectors. 
1992a). 

In light of the urgent political need to demonstrate results 
of the privatization process, those enterprises considered to be 
"easy sales" were immediately prepared for privatization. 
CORNAP’s strategy to successfully privatization also included the 


following: 


1. Maintain institutional integrity and accountability. 


2. Develop a public relations campaign of the objectives and 
benefits of the privatization process in Nicaragua. 


3. Establish a financial program to pay loans for essential long 
time workers. 


4. Institute a fund to finance the reduction of those 
enterprises that are highly indebted (ibid). 

By February of 1992, 120 of the 351 state enterprises under the 
authority of CORNAP had been disincorporated, representing 34% of 
the total (Ambrogi, 5). 

Eventually, the UNO government realized the need for 
interrelated efforts within distinct sectors of the economy and 
initiated agreement talks with workers. Phase I of the Economic 
and Social Accords commenced in October 1990. Participating in 
the agreements were government representatives, employees from 
distinct organizations, and workers from all the central 
syndicates. An agreement was reached to privatize state 
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enterprises and grant workers’ rights to participate in 


production and operation management. The accords prohibited any 


compensation or restitution to the Somoza family or to 
Somocistas, although representatives of large capital (i.e., 
COSEP) were reluctant to recognize this particular agreement. 
Workers and other popular sectors gained a slight foothold in the 
management of societal wealth by way of these accords. The 
government encouraged instability by rejecting its initial 
agreements. During the first months of 1990, the workers again 
faced assault from government efforts and ex-proprietors who 
tried to financially break the enterprises and/or gain physical 
occupation. The instability in both the country and the city 
over the property struggle (and over other related demands like 
financing and minimum wages) gave way for the second phase of the 
Accords. In Phase II of the Accords (August 1990), the UNO 
government agreed to guarantee 25% of workers’ participation in 
the total assets of their enterprise following its privatization 
(CIPRES 1992a:27). It also specified those circumstances in 
which total or partial return to former owners would be 
acceptable. 

In spite of these signed agreements, the government 
continues to favor former proprietors and to minimize the rights 
of workers. For example, the government has increasingly made 
unilateral agreements to return property to former owners, 
including Somocistas. Additionally, the formal delivery of 


property to workers has been delayed, creating hindrances in the 
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financial management of the enterprise since banks will not 


extend credit without legal title to property. The struggle 


property in the countryside appears to have intensified after 
Accords were signed and has had more violent characteristics 

in urban areas. Cooperativists, rural workers, and the surge 
rearmed military have resisted the offensive from ex-landowners 
and government officials to displace them from their land. 
Industrial and construction workers have also supported a program 
of labor recovery and a resistance strategy against the 
governments neoliberal project. Between April and October 1991, 
at least 38 big conflicts occurred, including five strikes, the 
Jaboneria Prego Conflict, the construction workers’ march (CTN- 
CAUS), and the takeover of different enterprises, among them 
PROAGRO, AGROMAC, IMEP (CIPRES 1992a:37). 

After two months of intense fighting, judicial decisions 
gave the workers two victories for their efforts. The first 
occurred in May 1991. The Supreme Court Justice repealed 
Articles 7 and 11 of Decree 11-90 on grounds that they were 
unconstitutional. These articles made possible the return of 
confiscated farms to ex-proprietors. The second victory was over 
UNO’s attempt to reverse previous property laws. A small 
majority approved Law 133 (Law César) that disclaimed all the 
agreements from the Accords and revoked Laws 85 and 86. During 
the transitional period between March and April 1990, 
some 1,003,496 mzs., with 10,789 titles, were assigned by the 


Sandinista government, of which 595,039 mzs. were in the form of 
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cooperative holdings with 2,151 titles, and another 408,456 mzs. 


were assigned to individuals with 8,638 titles (Amador and 
Ribbink 1992: 2). INRA’s audit of property documents indicates 
that many individuals who were not legal subjects to agrarian 
reform benefits were privileged during the transition period, 
receiving land in amounts greater than the land:person ratio 
established by INRA for the reformed sector (Amador and Ribbink, 
1992:2). Thus the transitional period is called, the pifiata 
period. 

According to the Strategic Framework of the Agrarian Reform 
(MERA), 35% of the individual beneficiaries who received land in 
excess of 50 mzs. during the transitional period were not 
subjects of the agrarian reform. Law 133 intended to overturn 
some agrarian reform gains that were made in the transitional 
period shortly before UNO took office. INRA argued that these 
cases must be handled on an adhoc basis. It is estimated that 
some 900,000 mzs. fall into this category, with 576 of the 1,647 
indvidual beneficiaries in the 50+ mz. stratum (ibid). At any 
rate, the highly anti-Sandinista Law 133 was vetoed by President 
Chamorro and returned to the National Assembly for a mutually 


acceptable revision. 


Cooperatives 


The new government has initiated changes in economic 


policies that are indicative of their neoliberal reform plans for 
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the socioeconomic system. These policies condition an economy 


that generally disfavors small campesina production. In the 
case of the cooperative sector, adjustment policies such as 
restrictive credit, high interest rates, and price policies that 
disfavor campesina production, have created an adverse situation 
and has aggravated economic difficulties faced by these 
production units. In fact, many cooperative members have opted 
to sell the land assigned to them by the agrarian reform, 
partially or completely. Although there is presently no 
quantitative information on the phenomenon, CIPRES maintains that 
many cooperative associates, both men and women, have lost access 
to land in this manner. 

Under the UNO administration, the cooperative movement has 
been facing a highly difficult situation owed to a number of 
factors that include: a) insecurity related to land ownership 
which has obligated the cooperative associates to carry out a 
series of legal actions to secure their ownership, thereby 
weakening the cooperative economy and productivity: b) lack of 
financial credit has complicated the possibility of campesinos to 
produce a sufficient amount for self-consumption, hindered 
revenue generating activity, and increased the subutilization of 
the cooperative area, in effect creating the fear that 
cooperatives will be classified as idle producers and therefore, 
subject to (re)confiscation; c) takeovers of many cooperatives 
by demobilized Contra fighters and former landowners; and d) lack 


of government support in related technical assistance policies 
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and machinery supply. 

The adverse situation currently facing cooperatives has 
generated at least three options for production cooperativists: 
a) divide the farm into parcels and obtain individual titles for 
each partner; b) sell part of the land in parcels; orc) sell 
all of the land in parcels. In the first case, the objective of 
dividing land was to protect against the threat of recuperation 
by former owners. Many cooperative members believed that having 
an individual title would better guarantee their land. However, 
when production cooperatives are parcelled as a form to defend 
property, individual farmers may face problems associated with 
assuming complete responsibility for their parcels because they 
lack necessary input resources. In the second case, many 
cooperative members opted to sell part of their lands as a way by 
which they might obtain some resources to work the remainder of 
the land. Still others have sold their farms, preferring a sure 
income to the risk of losing the farm to the insecure property 
Situation. 

According to FENACOOP, the National Bank of Development 
(BND) financed only 17% of agricultural cooperative production by 
1991, leaving the financial burden to self-efforts. 


Additionally, increasingly stringent credit policies have lead to 


the closing of 22 banking agencies in the country (Ambrogi, 5). 


It should also be noted that the BND will not extend long term 
credit to coops with only provisional property titles which are 


not a sufficient guarantee. Since 1988, BND has favored 
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agroexport production. Combined with the adjustment policies, 


emphasis on agroexport production generated a reduction in the 
internal consumption crop sector. It was hoped that the return 
of demobilized campesinos would increase production in the 
internal consumption area (1991-92 cycle). But severe credit 
restrictions and high interest rates have negatively influenced 
the already depressed economy of small and medium producers 


(Martus 1993:13). 


Women in Cooperatives 


Women who were integrated into cooperatives under the 
Sandinista agrarian reform are impacted differently than men by 
the changes in land tenure that are occurring under the present 
UNO administration. Included are cases in which cooperatives 
have not distributed the land equally among woman associates, 
owed to the machista culture prevalent among campesinos (CIPRES 
1992c). In cooperatives where women are not integrated as 
partners but where they work small parcels or have formed a work 
collective, cooperativists have failed to reach a consensus as to 
how much land (if any) should be assigned to women. As a result, 
these women are obligated to continue working under conditions of 
insecurity, not having a clear title to property to back their 
access rights. 

A study conducted by CIPRES, "Analysis on the Problem of 14 


Cooperatives in Teustepe, San José, and Santa Lucia" (1991) 
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suggests that the difficult economic situation currently 
confronting cooperatives in Nicaragua has at least three negative 
consequences for women. One, it may reinforce the tendency to 
desert the cooperative that has traditionally been the case among 
women cooperativists. Second, it reduces possibilities to 
increase the number of women cooperativists since options to 
incorporate new members are greatly reduced. Third, limitation 
to women’s integration into cooperatives is related to the lack 
of revenue generated by cooperatives and collectives. 

The poor economic situation facing cooperatives makes 
cooperative work an unattractive option for anyone in general, 
but perhaps for women, it is particularly unattractive. This is 
so because those people involved in marginal cooperative work, 
i.e., temporary and seasonal workers, receive fewer benefits than 
do cooperative partners. Furthermore, when cooperatives do not 
generate revenue, the situation deteriorates both absolutely and 
relatively for the marginal workforce: and since the sexual 
division of labor generally concentrates women in temporary and 
seasonal work, it is women who are disporportionately affected. 
According to one CIPRES study, the majority of women 
cooperativists interviewed indicated that they integrated into a 
cooperative in order to complement their family’s income. 
However, the low income generated by most cooperatives does not 
offer women this possibility; consequently, women prefer to 


search for alternative work that renders more permanent, stable 


income, such as business and craft manufacturing. This helps to 
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explain the low level of women’s integration and the high level 


of rotation and desertion among those women who had integrated. 

According to one manager of agricultural workers, economic 
adjustment policies always effect women first because they have 
"problems" which are specific. This was also true under the 
Sandinista government when in 1988, women workers became the 
victims of massive dismissals. However, because the policy to 
reduce personnel in state enterprises has been actively pursued 
by the UNO government, women have been disporportionately 
impacted because the selection criteria for dismissal prioritizes 
a masculine work force. (Since the sexual division of labor 
protects men from most domestic responsibilities, men are 
presumably better capable than women of being efficient and 
effective in the workplace). An ATC report informs that in 
November 1989, 15,355 women had permanent employment in the rural 
sector. This number was reduced to some 12,000 by March of 1990, 
less than one month following the transition of state power. And 
by November of the same year, only 8,177 remained of which 4,687 
were only semi-employed (ATC 1991: 10). 

In short, the result of UNO’s adjustment policy has been the 
massive removal and exclusion of women from permanent work. The 
reduction of unemployment for women workers in 1990 also 
contributed to the diminished assignments of land to women that 
was carried out in 1991 because without a stable income, women 
did not have the liquid capital necessary to meet the criteria to 


get a land assignment. Probably the most serious difficulties 
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for workers (men and women alike) are presented by the return of 
state enterprises and cooperative land to former owners, as well 
as the assignment of new land to ex-Contra fighters. Although an 
agreement has been established for state farm employees that 
permits those employees who have worked more than 3 years and 
whose houses are located on the outskirts of a farm to continue 
residing there and to maintain their right to self-consumption 
parcels, there is really little guarantee that the agreement will 


be upheld. 


Internal Conflict 


The laws and executive decrees relating to property that 
have been enacted by the UNO government have generated conflict 
between political powers within the UNO coalition. Orlando Nufiez 


points out that, 


The bourgeoisie oriented government expresses different 
political interests. There are the bourgeoisie that support 
the neoliberal project (a project directly defended by the 
government technocrats, which favors big private capital, 
especially transnational capital and financing). And there 
are also those more reactionary sectors, including large 
landowners, landowners displaced from power, and 
agroexporters who have coalesced in the Supreme Counsel of 
Private Business (COSEP). The former have a hegemony on 
executive power, and the latter have the stronghold on 
legislative power (Nufiez 1991:1). 


While the property debate is not a clearcut partisan issue, 


UNO deputies and Sandinista deputies tend to line up on opposite 


Sides. Given their political leanings and the neoliberal 
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economic policies they advocate, UNO deputies are generally more 


inclined to reestablish a concentrated, exclusive land tenancy 
structure. In contrast, Sandinista deputies are more inclined to 
preserve the democratization of property that was initiated by 
the Sandinista agrarian reform. 

This divergence in position is illustrated in Decrees 10-90 
and 11-90 (1990) and the approval of Law 133 by the National 
Assembly. Within the first eleven days of the present 
government, the first decree, Rental of State Land Property, 
encouraged the rental of state farm enterprises to former owners 
as a first step in returning confiscated property to former 
owners. The second decree, Revision of Confiscations made 
possible the return of Somocista confiscated farms (except those 
owned by the Somoza family) that were determined by the National 
Revision committee to have been unjustly expropriated. Thse 
decrees authorized the state attorney to expedite land return 
orders and included the political power to implement policies to 
remove occupants. At the same time that the State Attorney 
expedited these orders, political instability in the rural sector 
increased as rural workers, cooperativists, and state farm 
workers were threatened by the possibility that their land would 
be returned to demobilized Contra and EPS soldiers and former 
landowners. 

The enactment of these two decrees provoked resistance from 
beneficiaries of the agrarian reform and others who supported the 


project. As a result, sharp conflict broke out in the 
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countryside between enterprise workers and former owners who had 


obtained government permission to manage part of the business. 
This situation, combined with the demands made by other social 
sectors for specific recuperations, culminated into the second 
general strike of June 1990. 

Political and social instability in the rural sector 
motivated the repeal of Decree 11-90. (Its repeal was one of the 
fundamental demands made by union and syndicate organizations in 
the economic and social agreement process of September and 
October 1990). The agreements reached by the government and 
agricultural workers included two elements specifically intended 
to stabilize the political and social upheaval in the rural 
sector: a) with regard to land in the hands of individual 
campesinos or cooperativists, the government would respect the 
property titles to land distributed before February 25, 1990 and 
would compensate former land owners for them; b) with respect to 
the state sector and the privatization framework, the government 
recognized the rights of workers to participate in the state 
property and at the same time, agreed to reinstate those 
properties that were unjustly affected, compensating wherever 
necessary (Economic and Social Agreements, February 26, 1990). 

Despite the October 1990 agreements, the political and 
social instability in the rural sector continued as former large 
landowners continued to pressure the campesinado and state farm 
workers with land takeovers. (The right to takeover land is 


still granted by the State Attorney). A volatile situation began 
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in May 1991 when the Supreme Justice declared the 
unconstitutionality of Decree 11-90 that allowed the National 
Commission on Revision to determine just claims for land returns. 
Later the Executive Branch decree obligated ex-owners to present 
certain documents to INRA before land would be returned 
(Presidential Decree 23-91 of the presidency, May 24, 1991). 
Nevertheless, Decree 23-91 appears to have limited impact in 
resolving the land tenancy issue given that the attitudes of some 
INRA officials and the state attorney officials remain 
uncompliant. The possibility of land takeover by former owners 
continues to threaten campesinos who were unaware of these 
presidential decrees. The property dispute was intensified in 
August 1991 when the National Assembly approved Law 133, the 
Reestablishment and Stability of the State and Municipal Private 
Property Order. FSLN deputies responded by temporarily 
withdrawing from the National Assembly. The retroactive law 
intended to establish the nullification of properties granted by 
the previous Sandinista administration. The application of Law 
133 would have greatly impacted all campesinos who received 
property via the Sandinista agrarian reform by threatening the 
campesinado’s legal access to land. And in the case of 
cooperatives where legal title was infrequent, 85% would be 


affected. Much to the chagrin of UNO extremists, President 


Chamorro partially vetoed the law, declaring 20 articles 


unconstutitional. 


It is evident that the agrarian legal framework that has 
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come to be defined in contradictory terms has contributed to the 
political instability of the rural sector and has created a 
climate of insecurity in land throughout the rural sector. This 
Situation has made it difficult for campesinos to maintain 
agrarian reform gains made under the Sandinista government. 

Some elements that impede the possibilities in actualizing 
agrarian reform goals and promoting direct access for women are 
the political will of the central government, the institutional 
weakness of INRA to ensure women’s access to land, and the goals 
and perspectives of INRA for the agrarian reform process. 

With respect to the political will of the central 
government, official economic documents have not given 
consideration to campesinas as an economic subject. Rather, the 
UNO admininistration has demonstrated that it is biased toward 
large agroexport production which corresponds to the objectives 
of its structural adjustment program. The UNO political program 
of 1989 refers to the campesinado as a beneficiary of the new 
agrarian reform within the national and community development 
framework. The UNO document, "Una Agenda para el Rescati de la 
Economia Nacional" (February 1990), argued for an agricultural 
transformations that made the private sector its first 
beneficiary and established the privatization of state resources 


in favor of private enterprises, ex-combatants, and those 


displaced from the army. This agenda has an agroexport bias that 


leaves the security of domestic food-consumption crops a 


secondary concern. 
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Furthermore, the Document presented by the government of 


Nicaraguara at the Donator’s Conference in Rome (June 1990) 


mentions the term "agrarian reform" only once, and it is only in 


reference to the expense represented by the compensation to 
affected property owners. Moreover, the Stabilization and 
Structural Adjustment Program for Nicaragua, 1990-1993 (September 
1990), in which the government specifies the terms of its 
economic adjustment plan, totally disregards the agrarian reform 
problem. Scholars at the National Autonomous University of 
Nicaragua, Rene Escoto and Freddy Amador observe that, 

The government does not have a formal definition of its 

conception of and proposal for agrarian reform that is 

explicit and well-elaborated. However, it is evident that 
it has formulated a neoliberal development strategy in favor 
of private agroexport production at the expense of the 

reformed sector and internal market development (25). 

The second element to consider is the institutional weakness 
of INRA, the agency charged with implementing the UNO agrarian 
reform policy. First, The Organic Law of the Nicaraguan 
Institute on Agrarian Reform, enacted in September 1991, was 
reversed by the government just 16 months later. In effect this 
reversal deligitimized, or at best reduced the legal character of 
actions to be carried out by INRA. Second, INRA did not 
participate in defining the economic policies that would affect 
the campesinado in general and the reform sector in particular 


And lastly, INRA’s financial constraints allow for little 


personnel, thereby reducing its delivery mechanisms. 


~ 
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Chapter 4 
Agrarian Reform, Political Ideology, and the 


Patriarchical Ideological Strucuture 


In the transformation of Nicaragua’s agricultural structure, 
agrarian reform plays a fundamental role. Under the Sandinista 
government, agrarian reform was both an instrument of economic 
development and a political instrument used to reinforce the 
revolutionary alliance with popular classes in the countryside. 
From an economic perspective, agrarian reform permitted standards 
of living to improve by redistributing land and capital in a more 
equitable manner. Transformations in the agricultural structure 
and in the relations between classes had important national 
objectives: increase farming production and work productivity, 
reach self-sufficiency in basic foodstuff at the national level, 
increase full-employment in the work force, and halt urban 
migration. 

The Sandinista state attempted to find a way to coincide 
national policies with the class interests of poor campesinos. 
From a political angle, the formation of a cooperative reformed 
sector permitted the dismantling of both the local and national 
exploitative power structures that were inherited from the 
Somocista period. Sandinista development policies in the 1980s 


favored state production and legitimized the agricultural 


production collectives that were created through the agrarian 
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reform land distribution. Medium and large private farmers, 


however, were marginalized under Sandinista policies. Thus, 
private farmers became Contra leaders (Barricada, June 1993: 

The Sandinista policy of assigning land in the form of 
collective organized property did not give the beneficiaries 
autonomy to decide how to farm their land. This led to a slow 
and hidden parceling of land that continued until 1990 when it 
openly accelerated after the change in government (ibid). 
Nevertheless, the Sandinista agrarian reform process produced 
profound transformations in the land tenancy structure. Up until 
1978, large private producers controlled more than half of the 
country’s farm areas. The Sandinista agrarian reform opened a 
space whereby the specific claims of the campesinado could be 
satisfied, including demands for secure land tenancy, access to 
credit and technical assistance, rental ceilings, and set prices 
for resources. Hence, campesinos who benefitted from the 
Sandinista agrarian reform became the base links of the new 
social and political agrarian society. 

Despite the massive land distribution process, 
implementation deficiencies prevented the legal transformation of 
the agrarian structure. This is attributed ‘to the fact that land 
was not redistributed with the legal actions necessary to 
effectively assure the property rights for agrarian reform 
beneficiaries. According to a study conducted by MERA, 1,518 
properties, totalling 890,687 mzs. were expropriated by 1988, but 


the reform process assigned nearly 3 million mzs. to some 120,000 
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benefactors (Teosintle 1993d). In general, evidence indicates 
that from a legal perspective, assignments of more than 60% of 


the reformed property was disorderly. This is particularly the 


case where the Sandinista government failed to register state 


property that it assigned to campesinos, individual farmers and 
organized groups. Therefore, former owners remained on the 
public registry as legal owners. 

In the absence of an effective agrarian land registry, the 
titlement process failed to legally secure agrarian reform land 
assignments. In the majority of cases, land titles were not 
legalized due to the lack of pertinent documentation. In the 
last years before Chamorro took office, there was a massive but 
hurried process to try to legalize agrarian reform land 
assignments. Nearly 1 million mzs. of land received legal titles 
and some 100,000 additional manzanas were submitted for titlement 
during the March-April 1990 transition period (Teosintle 1993a). 

Despite the changes in land tenancy that have occurred in 
the transition from the Sandinista to UNO government, the total 
reformed sector area has more or less remained between 34-37%, 
although percentages of the different subsectors have changed. 

As charted in the table below, the most siginficant changes can 
be observed in the individual land assignments (nearly a 10% 
increase) and in the state sector (APP) which has decreased from 
11.7% of Nicaragua’s total land area in 1988 to 2.5%, the area 


not yet privatized by CORNAP (Amador and Ribbink 1992: 33). 
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Table 8 
Evolution of the Tenancy Property Structure by Sector 
1978, 1984, and 1992 
(in 1,000s of manzanas and structure percentage) 


1978 1984 1988 
PROPERTY area (%) area area (%) 
SECTOR 


PRIVATE 
SECTOR 3,073. 


Large 
Production 


in manzanas - 
500+ 2, 920. 
200-500 


Small and Medium 
Production 3,842. 


in manzanas - 

50-200 2: 432. 
10-50 4. 
1-10 


REFORMED 
SECTOR 


Individual 
assignments 


Cooperative 
Sector 


CCS 
CAP 


Agrarian reform 
Enterprises 0.0 0.0 1,516.9 18:8 


TOTAL 3,073.0 100.0 8,073.0 100.0 8,073.0 100.0 8,264.6 100. 


Source: Detailed by MERA based on data from "Agrarian Reform in Nicaragua," 
CIERA, Volume IX 1989; and from INRA 1991. 


Due to a variety of reasons, the reformed sector that was 
created by the Sandinista agrarian reform has been economically 


deteriorating since the change of government in 1990. First, 


there exists the process of privatization of state farms and the 


return of property ownership in the APP. Second, there exist the 
legal insecurity that not only effects national development, but 
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1992 
area (%) : 
100.0 5,670.8 62.8 §,292.4 65.6 5,329.9 64.4 
524 4,992.3 24.7 1,653.0 20.5 Lh, 
a. 36.2 1,003.9 12.4 604.8 ee 669.4 8.16 
0 988.4 1,048.2 13.0 1,092.8 pe 
ae 47.6 3,078.5 38.1 3.639.4 45.1 3.563.6 43.1 
0 29.6 2,295.6 28.4 26.9 
0 15.4 560.5 6.9 L 1,155.2 14.0 
0 427.0 1.6 188.6 188.6 
| 0.0 0.0 3,002.2 2,780.6 34.4 2,938.8 35.6 
0.0 0.0 1,430.9 L,622.5 20.1 20.8 
0.0 0.0 804.3 10.0 937.5 11.4 969.5 
0.0 0.0 626.6 7.8 705.0 Sa 753.0 Sak 
|_| 


also threatens the mere survival of campesinos in the reformed 
sector. The third element that affects the reformed sectors is 
economic insecurity whereby high production costs, low prices, 
low output, the lack of finances and indebtedness interfere with 
economic stability. These economic problems have as their 
primary affects, the reduction of farm production and the 
reduction in the standard of living for campesinos. This 
situation becomes more worrisome when producers cannot find other 
solutions to their problems and feel obligated to sell some or 


all of their land. 


What has been the impact of UNO’s neoliberal policy on the rural 


sector? 


Technically speaking, the current government is a 
continuation of the previous one since President Chamorro was 
elected under the same constitutional framework established 
during the revolutionary years. Minister of the Presidency, 
Antonio Lacayo, said on one occasion that with the electoral 
defeat of the revolution, there was a "change of government, not 
a revolution" (Envio April 1993:4). The Chamorro administration 


has implemented its program under the spirit of the Constitution; 


paradoxically, it is the Constitution’s own strongly 


"presidentialist" character that has allowed the government, with 
U.S. support, to fashion an economic, political and social sector 


capable of overriding Sandinismo. While the Constitution remains 
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in tact, the UNO program is fundamentally different than the 


Sandinista one. 

Since the first few days in executive office, UNO and its 
different institutions have attempted to return the bulk of state 
enterprises to former owners. This attempt clashed, however, 
with the resistence of workers organized under the National 
Workers’ Front (FNT). The FNT began to demand access to 
enterprise property with equal or better rights of private firms. 
As a result, questions over advantages and disadvantages of 
privatization have been overshadowed and preceded by practice - 
workers have resisted the return of their enterprises to former 
owners. Because the UNO government did not want the 
responsibility of production management, there was only one 
solution: permit workers to control the enterprise through the 
access to capital and collective management. 

State workers entered a new phase in the class struggle in 
Nicaragua in which the guarantee of workers’ 25% participation in 
enterprises created the possibility to form a new social property 
sector whose objective was not to exploit workers. The new 
farming sector of the APT is made up of 17,148 associates who 
control 41 enterprises. The enterprises operate 113 production 
units in the main agroexport areas that include 121,473 mzs. of 
farm land, 13 industrial units and 4 service units. During the 
1991-1992 agrarian cycle, the shared assets of the APT sector was 
valued at $12,024,416 (CIPRES 1992b:41). 


APT is a reality in Nicaragua today that is composed of 
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anonymous labor societies and cooperative enterprises that 
function in all sectors of the economy and in all regions of the 
country. The APT is a product of organized workers’ sui-generis 
response to the privatization process that was unleashed by 


neoliberalism in Nicaragua. The lack of political will from UNO 


to support this new form of production place APT workers who must 


compete with large agroexport producers on unequal conditions at 
a disadvantage. In fact, the APT workers must operate according 
to the already negotiated conditions of the Accords, but without 
access to credit or stipulated services that are systematically 
unfulfilled by UNO. 

The application of neoliberal policies of stabilization and 
structural adjustment assumes free competition (not exclusively 
but as determinants) for production in a perfect market and 
assumes an invisible hand. In terms of class, neoliberal policy 
supposes that all class status levels have the same opportunities 
in the supply and demand of factors of production in the market. 
But this is clearly not the case. For example, the new 
neoliberal economic model prioritizes the production of 
agroexport crops over domestic crops because of the revenue 
generating abilities of agroexport production. And since 
agroexport production is based on a technological scale of medium 


and large production, campesinos are placed at a disadvantage. 


UNO neoliberal policy and women 


It has been suggested that the neoliberal strategy of 


development adopted by the present UNO government places the 
social reform gains made under the Sandinista goverment at risk 
of loss. Economic structural adjustment policies derived from 
the neoliberal project, such as privatization, credit, new 
requirements to claim land, and taxes on land establish 
unfavorable conditions for small producers in general and has 
further impeded women’s access to land in particular. 

The messages of equality, democracy and participation that 
characterized the Sandinista project created the conditions for 
women to begin questioning their subordination. The Sandinista 
project also broadened the possibilities for women to participate 
in the structures of public power in comparison to the years of 
Somoza’s dictatorial rule in which women’s participation was 
virtually null. For example, by 1989, women represent 40% of ATC 
affiliates, 37% of CST (Sandinista Central Workers’ Union), and 
12% of UNAG members (Chamorro 1989). The Women’s Proclamation 
of 1987 was an expression of the political will of the Sandinista 
government to eradicate gender discrimination by making women’s 
rights an integral part of the Sandinista political program. 

Nevertheless, women had limited access to many of the social 
benefits guaranteed by the Revolution in comparison to men. This 
is attributable to the fact that it was generally conceived that 
the users of services were men, or that the situation of men was 
the norm, while women’s life was the exception. In other words, 


political will was directed at removing general obstacles, such 
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as legal obstacles, rather than specific ones that affected 
women. Consequently, it was expected that women could 
individually overcome the social obstacles that limited her 
access to benefits. 

In addition to assuming free competition, neoliberal 
policies overlook historically constructed social norms and a 
sexual division of labor that assign women to the secondary 
workforce and to the domestic sphere. But women may suffer most 
in the new neoliberal context precisely because of their 
"traditional" place in the work force and in society. For 
example, adjustment and stabilization policies have required 
massive personnel cutbacks. Due to the patriarchical ideological 
beliefs of employers that women are less apt to develop work 
norms in the new conditions in the search for economic revenue, 
women are disporportionately dismissed. Hence, there is a higher 
rate of unemployment for women and a reduced access to 
subsistence plots within the state farm. Privatization of 
enterprises favors workers from the army who are licensed and/or 
hold a degree, the majority of whom are men. Of the total 5,000 
APT associates that existed by 1992, only 1,221 or 24% were 
women. Of the 772 army licensed/degreed personnel who received 


land assignements during 1990-1991, only 55 or 7% were women 


(CIPRES 1992c: 123). Land assignments made by INRA have mainly 


benefitted men. For example, educated ex-Contra officers were 
prioritized as benefactors of land redistribution. Because of 


historical structures of discrimination, women tended to have 
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less education than men. Of the 370,912 mzs. of land assigned to 


10,493 ex-Contra officers and repatriated citizens, only 6% were 
women (ibid). 

Changes in economic policies derived from the neoliberal 
project has tended to further impede women’s access to land. 
Economic structural adjustment policies (such as restrictive 
credit, new requirements to claim land, privatization, and taxes 
on land that is assigned) establish unfavorable conditions 
small farm producers in general and for women in particular. 
First, the return of state farms that were confiscated from 
landowners by the Sandinista government place women in a 
Situation in which land assigned by the Sandinista agrarian 
reform is not legally secure. Threat of eviction by former 
landowners has resulted in the disintegration of many 
cooperatives and many cooperativists have chosen to sell their 
parcel of land. Although exact statistics are not compiled, the 
takeover of cooperative properties by demobilized Contra fighters 
has resulted in the parcelization of many cooperatives because 
many cooperativists sell part or all of their land to avoid 
confrontation with the ex-Contras. With only 12% of women as 
formal members of cooperatives, women have little decision-making 
abilities in the sale of the cooperative, in the distribution of 


earnings, or inthe parcelization of remaining land. 


~ 
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Harmonization Policy in the European Community: 


A Reassessment in the Maastricht Era 


Abstract 


Why do the most industrialized nations tend to increasingly display similar 
regulations, structures and practices? The imperatives of free trade, which is hindered by 
the existence of non-tariff barriers, might provide the impetus for reducing dissimilarities, 
but market pressures are neither an immediate nor a sufficient cause for convergence. 
This paper examines the efforts toward negotiated convergence (also called 
"harmonization") undertaken by the members of the European Community (EC). Looking 
at the progress and metamorphosis of harmonization policy in the EC for over thirty 
years, this paper uncovers two other types of pressure which proved instrumental for 
achieving some degree of convergence: politics and institutions. We highlight the 
existence of a fundamental tension between harmonization and national sovereignty, 
which can be resolved only through the existence of a common political project. We also 
find that harmonization has been able to proceed in the EC thanks to the existence of 
supranational institutions (the Court of Justice and the Commission) acting to promote 
further integration. Their capacities of innovation and entrepreneurship have kept the 
momentum of harmonization alive at crucial times when alternative routes could have 
been chosen. The "new approach" to harmonization policy introduced in the EC since 
1985 reflects a conceptual shift from negotiated to market convergence. It is a 
compromise between the supranational institutions’ innovative concept of mutual 
recognition and the Member States' willingness to keep their sovereign prerogatives. In 
conclusion, this paper analyzes the prospects for harmonization policy in the EC now that 
the consequences of the Maastricht debate, discussions about subsidiarity and ambient 
pessimism have replaced enthusiasm about the 1992 project. Could the EC harmonization 
experiment be useful for other groups of countries and serve as a model for the 
bargaining that is currently taking place at the international level? 
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Introduction: The international community, the European Community, and 
harmonization 


In a postwar Western world united by liberal ideology, international trade 
expanded dramatically as the conditions for a free market were progressively set up. 
Multiple rounds of GATT negotiations resulted in the quasi-abolishment of tariff barriers 
to trade, which was expected to entail higher growth and better standards of living. 
Tariffs are not the only way to insulate one’s market against foreign competition, 
however, and more sophisticated, less visible protectionist measures remained and even 
proliferated as tariff barriers were disappearing. Non-tariff barriers to trade, resulting 
from divergent national regulations and traditions, are the current focus of international 
trade negotiations. 


The object of dispute is the removal of all the disguised protectionist measures 
(such as health and safety requirements, industrial relations and commercial practices) 
which have the effect of hindering trade or offering unfair advantages. Some of these 
protective regulations were introduced into national legislation on purpose, with clear 
protectionist aims. Others, however, stem from centuries of national customs and, thus, 
cannot be easily eliminated without provoking political uproar. Blunt force, negotiated 
harmonization, and smooth, automatic adaptation to the trade environment seem to be the 
three alternative ways through which protective regulations can be stricken down. 


The nations of the European Community (EC) have gone quite far in their 
endeavor to remove existing technical barriers to trade, while maintaining high levels of 
protective regulation. A vast program of harmonization was conceived with the purpose 
of creating a unified market. The instruments and objectives of EC harmonization policy 
were reassessed several times over the years in order to appease the fierce struggle 


between convergence and national autonomy which was jeopardizing the process of 
European integration, and in order to ensure the elimination of protectionist regulations 
while at the same time keeping high-level standards. The EC harmonization policy might 
soon enter a new phase, however, as the most contentious areas, such as fiscal and social 
policy, still have to be harmonized and as the EC has been experiencing a major identity 
crisis since the Maastricht debate. 


Could the history of harmonization attempts in the EC help us determine whether 
convergence --the tendency of societies to display increasingly similar domestic policies, 
structures and practices-- automatically results from increased industrialism and trade 
interdependence, or whether it is a process that happens only as the result of voluntarily 
political commitments? If convergence is a political and not an economic process, under 
what circumstances would a politician trade off secular traditions and national 
sovereignty in the name of free trade and liberalism? The present paper will examine how 
European states have attempted to harmonize their national regulations, policies, and 
institutions. It proposes to analyze the changing motives behind the successive 
reassessments of the form and objectives of EC harmonization policy and will attempt to 
determine whether these changes were triggered mainly by economic or by political 
considerations. Finally, it will attempt to extend the lessons drawn from the European 
experiment to other groups of countries. 


According to the functional explanation, the most industrialized nations tend to 
increasingly display similar regulations because of the exigencies of free trade and 
technological development. This paper argues that these market pressures provide the 
impetus for reducing dissimilarities, but in no way are an immediate nor sufficient cause 
for convergence. By looking at the story of the policy of harmonization in the EC, 
precisely designed to bring about negotiated convergence and eliminate internal borders 
to trade, this paper uncovers two other types of pressure which proved instrumental in the 
implementation of convergence: politics and institutions. 
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Genuine, free movement of goods, persons, and services cannot be achieved 
without eroding the sovereignty of nations engaged in extensive trading arrangements. 
Some degree of national regulatory power and traditional responsibility of national 
authorities on societal objectives such as health and safety must be sacrificed in order for 
free trade to be fully implemented. EC nations, operating under the ideological 
framework of liberalism, have long shared the view that the reduction of transaction costs 
resulting from free trade would have a positive impact on their economies. The process of 
European integration, however, cannot be understood solely in terms of economic 
rationality; it has also always had a strong political dimension. This paper offers an 
institutionalist account of EC harmonization efforts, suggesting that progress toward 
harmonization was made possible through the entrepreneurship of supranational 
institutions such as the EC Commission and the European Court of Justice and through 
the ultimate objective of political unification underlying the process of European 
integration. When national leaders derogated from this objective, the EC supranational 
institutions, acting as wardens of the integration spirit, attempted to redefine the methods 
and purposes of the harmonization endeavors in such a way as to convince national 
governments that shifts in harmonization policy were necessary. 


The process of European integration has been always dominated by the two 
convictions that free market and European political unity were desirable to achieve a 
better living in Europe. Each conviction was more salient than the other at different 
points in time, and the one prevailing shaped the form and content of the harmonization 
policy of that period. Similarly, which of the three following imperatives --ensuring free 
trade and economic efficiency, enabling fair trade, and preserving national sovereignty, 
autonomy, and diversity-- was predominant at a certain period shaped EC harmonization 
efforts. As the EC nations’ conceptions about the rationale and objectives of European 
integration shifted over time, thus, so did their beliefs about what kind of harmonization 
was needed. At first, European leaders thought that total, negotiated, ex ante convergence 
of national regulations had to be achieved in order for goods to circulate freely within EC 
borders. Ultimately, some believed, the attenuation of differences would lead to political 
unity. As the objective of political unification lost some of its immediate relevance, 
however, the modalities of harmonization policy shifted toward what has been called the 
“new approach” and the increased use of mutual recognition, reflecting the belief that 
regulatory convergence can be achieved through market competition alone (ex post 
harmonization) and that the preservation of diverse cultural and commercial traditions 
can be reconciled with the pursuit of freer trade. Now that political unification has again 
been declared a legitimate aim of European integration, the debate on whether national 
freedom of action must be sacrificed for the sake of economic efficiency has resurged, 
and harmonization policy once again is being redesigned. 


After briefly defining the concept of harmonization and presenting its theoretical 
rationale, the first section of this paper analyzes which forces (economic, political, and 
institutional) have most contributed to shaping EC harmonization policy. The second 
section shows that the original conception of harmonization policy proved progressively 
inefficient and became a potential cause of political backfire against the integration 
process. Section III examines the new ideas about modalities and objectives of 
harmonization policy that were introduced by the Court and the Commission in the late 
1970s, a period characterized by a bleak international economic environment, by an 
increase in national protective regulations, and by a loss of momentum for integration. 
Section IV will analyze how the 1992 program and the “new approach” to harmonization 
have resolved the tension between sovereignty and economic efficiency. The last section 
of this paper will assess the results of EC harmonization policy so far and attempt to 
predict toward what new form the Maastricht debate is expected to redirect the policy on 
harmonization in the EC. Will the pursuit of harmonization policy be seriously impeded, 
at least in the short term, by popular discontent over the erosion of national sovereignty 
resulting from further integration? Will, on the contrary, the liberal, free-market ideology 
prevail over nationalist, protectionist ideas? 


Section I: The rationale for harmonization policy in the European Community 


The Treaty of Rome is deeply embedded in economic liberal ideology. The free 
movement of goods, persons, services and capital is stated as one of its main objectives. 
Therefore, tariff barriers such as customs duties were outlawed by the Treaty, as were 
quotas, or “quantitative restrictions on imports and all measures having equivalent effect” 
(Art. 12 and 30, Treaty of Rome, 1957). The Treaty also planned the eventual elimination 
of non-tariff barriers, declaring that the establishment of the common market shall be 
achieved through “the approximation of the laws of Member States to the extent required 
for the proper functioning of the common market” (Art. 3h). 


The concept of harmonization 


Harmonization (also referred to in the Treaty as approximation or coordination) 
suggests that divergent national regulations and practices are transformed, through a 
voluntary political process, so as to closely resemble one another.! Harmonization was 
conceived by the drafters of the Treaty of Rome as the main instrument able to eliminate 
discrepancies between national rules, which create non-tariff barriers to trade. National 
regulations in the EC diverge, for instance, when each country has enacted its own rule 
on a specific issue, or when a country has regulated an issue that is not regulated in 
another country. 


National regulations stem from an objective need in society, as is suggested by the 
traditional theory of regulation. They are imposed by public institutions in order to 
correct market failures, such as negative externalities and asymmetric information. When 
consumers have incomplete information on a product, for instance, they may make 


choices dangerous for their health and safety; it is the government’s responsibility to 
make sure that proper labeling exists (Egan, 1992: 8). 


Regulations are also the product of historical specificities. Different nations have 
different values and priorities, which are reflected in national standards. Moreover, each 
nation has its own distinctive regulatory style (Vogel, 1986). Trade-offs between 
protection of jobs and protection of the environment, for instance, may vary across 
nations, for they result from the hierarchy of priorities and values established in a specific 
society throughout history. Similarly, centuries of national traditions make that a product 
considered “safe” in one country might not be in accordance with safety requirements in 
another country. The “woodworking machines” case of the Court of Justice provides an 
example of philosophical differences which are reflected into the definition of essential 
safety requirements and thus create technical barriers to trade.? The French believe that a 
“safe” wood cutting machine is one in which moving parts are totally isolated from the 
worker, so that he is protected even in case of negligence. The Germans, on the opposite, 
believe that a worker is responsible for his machine. Therefore, in a “safe” woodworking 
machine moving parts are clearly indicated, but not isolated from the worker. These 
differing conceptions of safety, stemming from different philosophies about a worker’s 
relation to his machine, prevent German manufacturers from exporting their 
woodworking machines to France --and thus hinder free trade.3 


To some extent, however, health and safety are subjective notions that can be 
manipulated as a trade instrument for protectionist purposes and be a substitute weapon 
for tariffs and quantitative restrictions. Some national regulations may have been erected 
to protect special interests. Examples abound, especially in the foodstuffs sector. The 
German “beer purity law” (Reinheitsgebot), which stated that only a product made from 
malted barley, hops, yeast and water can be called bier, long protected German brewers 
from foreign competition. Similarly, Italian pasta makers used to be isolated from outside 
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competitors thanks to an old Italian law requiring that pasta be made only from durum 
wheat. Other national regulations may have been purposely introduced to protect strategic 
industries, such as telecommunications equipment and automobile. Specific national 
requirements on characteristics of auto parts or on compliance with national 
environmental standards have long protected various national automobile cor >anies. 
Divergent technical standards (such as in the pharmaceutical industry, enviro nental 
protection, hazardous materials) incur extra costs for the manufacturer. By ~ uiring 
specific characteristics as to the composition and packaging of products, for tar 2, 
national regulations favor the national producer over the foreign manufacturer, ne. ds 
to transform his product in order for it to conform to the regulations. 


Discrepancies between national regulations cannot all be removed at .nce. Some 
of them, stemming from differences in language, customs and ways of thinking do not 
impede trade on purpose. Could the EC Commission propose a directive requiring the 
United Kingdom to abolish the British custom of driving on the left side of the road in the 
name of free trade? The removal of such impediments to trade has never been a top 
priority for the Community. Other discrepancies between national regulations need to be 
removed in order to ensure genuine free trade, but their removal takes time. The 
elimination of trade barriers resulting from the absence of a single currency, the lack of 
coordination of macroeconomic policies, and differences in taxation regimes are currently 
on the EC’s agenda but years of discussions have been required for slight tangible results. 


The liberal rationale for harmonization policy 


Traditional liberal assumptions claim that non-tariff barriers create distortion in 
the conditions of competition and free trade, market segmentation, and an unfavorable 
environment for innovation. At the time of the Treaty of Rome, however, the objective of 
removing all non-tariff barriers in the long term stemmed more from theoretical and 
empirical considerations than from precise calculations of the expected benefits. 


Written in 1985, when liberal ideology was progressively being shared by every 
politician across Western Europe, including by Socialists, the White Paper and the Single 
European Act reflect a commitment to liberal ideas even deeper than the original Treaty 
of Rome. The objective of eliminating non-tariff barriers to trade was reaffirmed, 
supported by a precise timetable for their removal and by a “new approach” to 
harmonization designed to provide faster and more effective results. The EC had then 
commissioned the “Research on the cost of non-Europe” (Cecchini Report), which 
attempted to quantify very precisely, sector by sector, the effects of the removal of non- 
tariff barriers. Since its publication, however, the study has been widely criticized, for it 
is impossible to predict precisely the extent of the impact on European businesses of 
removing non-tariff barriers. The following outcomes are theoretically expected to result 
from the removal of non-tariff barriers to trade. 


1-Increased competition: The elimination of non-tariff barriers increases 
competition and drives inefficient operators out of the market. A new competitive 
environment is created, both within the EC and between the EC and the rest of the world. 
Because only the most efficient and “fittest” companies survive in the EC, the terms of 
competition between these companies and their equivalent in Japan and the US are 
transformed. Benefiting from the achievement of economies of scale and concentration 
which increases productivity, more efficient EC companies can become first-class 
competitors on world markets. 


2-Economies of scale: The fragmentation of European markets is 
considered as the most important source of costs resulting from the existence of non-tariff 
barriers (Cecchini, 1988). The European electronics sector, for instance, has been 
burdened by unharmonized standards and practice of national public procurement. Once 
barriers are removed and national European markets merge into one single market, EC 
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companies may expect economies of scale --or increasing returns from large size. 
Products no longer need to be adapted for the export market, and the cost per unit 
produced decreases. 


3-Reduced costs: The abolition of discrepant national regulations entails 
significant reduction of costs other than production costs. For example, if standards are 
uniform across Europe, inventory costs are reduced, since the producer no longer needs to 
stock several versions of the same item. Transaction costs are reduced as well when it is 
no longer necessary to prove that a product meets all the national requirements. 


4-Boom of investment and innovation: The abolition of non-tariff barriers 
to trade is supposed to create a favorable environment for European business and, thus, 
positive expectations about the future. Investment is more likely to thrive in such a 
context than during “Eurosclerosis.” Such transformations at the European level also 
affect innovation. A large-size market enables firms to be profitable and, thus, to spend 
more money on R&D. Coordination in R&D may also increase thanks to the removal of 
technical obstacles to trade, for instance when a single standard is developed across 
Europe. The positive effects on investment and innovation are particularly acute in high- 
tech sectors, characterized by high costs and short lifespan of the products, where 
European industries suffered from a technological gap in the early 1980s. 


5-Greater consumer welfare: Consumers may choose from a wider array of 
goods thanks to the removal of trade barriers. Moreover, prices are in theory supposed to 
go down as a result of increased competition, thus further increasing consumer welfare. 


Could convergence simply come from the removal of non-tariff barriers, or is 
there a need for policy intervention to make national regulations converge? Why cannot 
the market be left as the sole regulator? Some partisans of laissez-faire to the extreme 
have claimed that new Community-wide standards should be established by the market 
and not by Eurocrats. Protectionist practices such as subsidies, national procurement, and 
technical standards could be simply abolished. The British, for instance, have argued that 
instead of ex ante harmonization, achieved through a bargaining process between the 
Twelve, the EC should aim for ex post harmonization, achieved over time through a 
competitive process, which would result in the establishment of the best standard 
possible. The European Court of Justice could complement the market in cases where 
conflicts arise from the removal of barriers and the establishment of new standards. 


Nevertheless, the majority of European policymakers, supported by EC 
institutions, do not believe that health and safety, as well as other essential requirements, 
can be protected if standards are defined through the free market. They fear that a “race to 
the bottom” would happen and that the lowest standard would eventually prevail. 
Moreover, if non-tariff barriers are lifted without prior harmonization, unfair conditions 
of competition might be introduced because of the existence of divergent national 
regulations. Factors of production might move to a more favorable, less regulated 
environment. Companies may decide, for instance, to relocate some of their production in 
countries with lower wages and less social regulations (this is called "social dumping"). 


The forces behind harmonization 


The need for eliminating discrepancies between national regulations that hinder 
free trade was established as a fundamental principle at the outset of the EC. 
Harmonization policy, however, took very long to take off and achieve any significant 
result. What explains whether negotiated convergence is implemented or not? What are 
the main forces that push for or against:the actual political agreement on harmonization in 
a specific sector? Without discounting the importance of market pressures, this paper 
contends that the existence of political and institutional pressures accounts for why 
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harmonization policy has continued to progress and evolve in the EC while alternative 
routes could have been chosen. 


1-Market pressures: International competition has been a driving force for 
the Community’s harmonization policy and has provided major impetus in the early 
1980s, which eventually led to the adoption of the 1992 program and new modalities for 
harmonization policy (Sandholtz and Zysman, 1989). EC members came to believe that a 
larger market, in which economies of scale could be achieved in part through 
harmonization of national regulations, was a condition for restored competitiveness. They 
also realized that drastic changes were needed in the organization of European economies 
in order to be internationally competitive. Indeed, some economies work better than 
others and specific features of business practices and industrial relations, for instance, are 
conducive to economic success. Harmonization would give the opportunity to adopt for 
the Community as a whole those features which seem to be the most successful. 


In the case of capital mobility, for instance, market forces pressured the EC to 
attenuate discrepancies between national regulations. Technological developments have 
enabled capital to circulate more freely and rapidly. Capital border controls and 
restrictions constitute artificial frontiers to capital mobility. A certain dose of 
harmonization of national legislations on capital seems necessary for EC countries to 
attract foreign capital. Market pressures may thus explain the new, less restrictive 
regulations on capital mobility which have been adopted at the EC level. 


Market pressures also create incentives for reduction of discrepancies between 
national regulations because harmonization is, in theory, contagious (Boulin, 1991: 50). 
Once the approximation of regulations and standards concerning one product is 
implemented, it spills over onto other products and eventually other areas, through 
"dimensional compatibility." For example, if bolts are harmonized at the European level, 
then nuts also need to be harmonized. This contagion can be accelerated when important 
properties of products, such as electrical characteristics, are themselves harmonized. 


2-Political pressures: Since it implies some abandonment of sovereignty, 
harmonization is a political process that necessitates fierce bargaining among Member 
States. Harmonization also has political causes. It is a tool to achieve a unified Europe 
and, therefore, can be facilitated if integration becomes a major political goal. Market 
pressures are not sufficient to force national governments to renounce some of their 
sovereign prerogatives. Sometimes, only a common political goal may enable the 
harmonization of standards and regulations. Thus, the evolution of harmonization policy 
reflects changes in the political objectives assigned to the EC. 


This is not to argue that every time a harmonization discussion stalled, someone 
invoked the ultimate goal of political integration, and dissensions were consequently 
overcome. In most harmonization negotiations, on the contrary, each country 
representative fights to protect its national interest (and the interest of national 
companies), while discounting the broader goal of political integration as a low priority. 
Nevertheless, in crucial moments, politicians must reassess their hierarchy of goals. The 
creation of a unified, economically liberal Europe has served several times as a sufficient 
incentive for Member States to agree to abandon their traditional regulations. National 
positions may have to be redesigned if they jeopardize the process of integration. 
Moreover, since the 1992 project was launched, the tendency for deadlock on a specific 
issue to be avoided in order to get the whole internal market program moving has 
increased. Actually, for many Member States, the success of their presidency of the 
Council was measured in the number of harmonization directives passed during their six 
month turn! (based on private interviews). 


The direction of harmonization also reflects other political pressures. Pressures to 
impose one model of society or industrial organization upon others have an impact on 


harmonization policy. If intra-EC borders are totally removed, some countries will benefit 
from advantages considered “unfair,” such as low welfare protection. Harmonization, 
therefore, can be used as a political means to impose high standards on countries which 
had previously low standards, showing them which socio-economic model is superior. 
Harmonization can be a tool to achieve the reorganization of European societies 
according to the most desirable and efficient standards. 


3-Institutional pressures: Harmonization policy has also progressed in the 
EC because of the entrepreneurship of supranational institutions acting to advance their 
own agenda. The Commission and the Court of Justice behave as the wardens of the 
integration spirit and act to promote further European integration, either by increasing the 
number of regulations crafted at the EC level, or by facilitating the recognition of national 
regulations across borders. Both the Court and the Commission, acting independently, 
have attempted over the years to convince reluctant Member States of the virtues of 
harmonization and have developed new forms of harmonization (“mutual recognition” 
and the “new approach”) enabling goods, services, and persons to circulate freely within 
the Community’s boundaries. Their efforts have permitted the development of EC 
harmonization policy, even when national willingness to go ahead with the harmonization 
program was absent. These efforts have provoked a domestic backlash, however, since 
they have contributed to diminishing the relative power of national institutions. 


Many commentators have criticized the zealeous desire of the EC Commission to 
craft a unified Europe. Close, for instance, pointing to the many harmonization directives 
that apparently go beyond the limits fixed by the Treaty, wrote that “approximation is not 
an objective of the Community for its own sake" (Close, 1978: 463). Criticisms even 
came from within the Commission. Lord Cockfield criticized “harmonization for the sake 
of harmonization,” a policy seemingly practised in the late 1970s: “Gone are the days 
when it could be said that ‘if it moves, harmonize it’” (speech, 1988, quoted in McGee 
and Weatherhill, 1990: 583). The Commission replied to its detractors that the aim of 
harmonization policy “is not to accumulate directives, but to remove hindrances to trade” 
(Bull. EC, 1-1980: 12). Nevertheless, it seems that in the past the Commission has 
sometimes gone further in its harmonization endeavors than what was required by mere 
market pressures. 


The single European market cannot be envisaged only in economic terms, for the 
EC is more than a customs union. It is also a political construction with political aims and 
specific institutions. The existence of supranational bodies and of Community law set the 
EC apart. It is often hard to distinguish which goal --of the economic objective of 
ensuring free trade or of the political objective of creating a unified Europe-- was behind 
various decisions to harmonize regulations in the EC. In 1985, for instance, European 
integration seemed to proceed mainly from economic liberal ideology, with the goal of 
achieving higher growth through the free play of market forces. However, political and 
institutional pressures were necessary for the design of a new approach to harmonization 
and the realization of the 1992 project. Changing technologies and increased economic 
interdependence among nations may have consequences on domestic structures and 
institutions, as is evidenced by the tendency of advanced liberal societies to erase 
discrepancies in their national regulations. This paper’s main hypothesis, however, is that 
market pressures alone do not explain why the EC has been able to go much further in the 
realization of this objective than other groups of countries. 


Section II: The traditional approach to harmonization 


Harmonization is not a deregulatory instrument, but on the contrary a form of re- 
regulation. Old laws, rules, and practices are stricken down, but they are replaced by 
common regulations, which are more than the arithmetic mean of existing national 


regulations or the lowest common denominator between them. In principle, the best law 
is sought. 


The Treaty of Rome provided two main paths through which harmonization of 
national regulations would occur: constructive legislation (“positive integration”) and 
judicial repression (“negative integration’”’). 


¢The procedure for the adoption of harmonization measures is deta iin 
Article 100, which represents the constructive path to integration since itr ces 
divergent national systems by an EC rule. The Council, acting unanimously onar osal 
from the Commission, issues directives for the approximation of laws. Direc are a 
flexible instrument, which enables national authorities to draft the measures a 4 upon 
in the own legislation style of their country. The result to be achieved is dictz but not 
the form and means to transpose this result into national legislation. Many ..rectives, 
however, have tended to be drafted in a very detailed way, leaving very little scope of 
discretion to national authorities. 


«Non-tariff barriers to trade may also be removed by judicial repression. 
The elimination of quantitative restrictions between Member States and “all measures 
having equivalent effect” is a goal and principle set by the Treaty in Articles 30 to 36. A 
few exceptions exist to this general principle. Restrictions of the free circulation of goods 
may be justified “on grounds of public morality, public policy or public security; the 
protection of health and life of humans, animals and plants; the protection of national 
treasures possessing artistic, historic or archaeological value; or the protection of 
industrial and commercial property.” The Treaty adds, however, that these authorized 
prohibitions should not constitute “a means of arbitrary discrimination or a disguised 
restriction on trade between Member States.” Non-tariff barriers to trade may be lifted 
when the Court rules that a national regulation is not conform to the dispositions of 
Articles 30 to 36. The main problem associated with the judicial removal of divergent 
regulations is that it is a case-by-case approach. The Judges are allowed to rule only on 
the cases presented to them. Consequently, few barriers are eventually removed through 
this approach, and there is not necessarily consistency between the barriers removed. 


Harmonization policy comprises several variants. The EC Commission 
established a typology of harmonization methods in its first proposal for the 1969 General 
Program (Lauwaars, 1988: 151): 


-Negative vs. positive harmonization:4 Negative, or repressive 
harmonization, implies that obstacles to the free circulation of goods across the frontiers 
of EC Member States are removed through a de jure abolition of divergent national 
regulations. By opposition positive, or creative, harmonization suggests that common 
policies and new regulations are created to replace the old divergent regulations (Bieber 
et al., 1988). 


-Total, optional, and partial harmonization: Total harmonization implies 
that new common rules replace, without restriction, original national regulations. In the 
case of preserved milks, for instance, Member States decided to permit the free 
movement of goods conform to the directive and prohibit the sale of goods not complying 
with the directive. Total harmonization was the approach used by the Commission in the 
early days of the Common Market. Optional harmonization, by contrast, suggests that 
goods must be allowed to circulate freely through the approximation of national 
regulations, but a Member States is allowed to maintain existing national provisions for 
the goods sold in the country where they are produced (Oliver, 1998: 329; Currall, 1985: 
177-181; Lasnet, 1976: 8-12). In the case of the EC regulation on red meat, for instance, a 
Member State was allowed to keep its national standards coexisting with EC ones, even if 
these standards are inferior to those laid down in the directive. The adoption of optional 


instead of total harmonization measures has proved easier to accomplish. Partial 
harmonization designates cases in which not all the goods belonging to the same class of 
products are harmonized; the others remain controlled by national law. In the case of 
sugars, for example, some sugars have been harmonized while others have not (Welch, 
1983, p. 51). 


-Horizontal vs. vertical harmonization: Horizontal harmonization suggests 
that a directive does not cover a single product, but aspects of manufacturing and 
marketing common to many products. Such directives have applied, for instance, to 
additives, preservatives, and labelling. Vertical harmonization directives, by opposition, 
deal with the characteristics of only one product. The first harmonization directive ever 
adopted in the EC was a horizontal directive on colorings in foodstuffs, but vertical 
directives have been widely used subsequently. 


-Harmonization through standards: The directive refers to harmonized 
industrial norms established by independent institutes, instead of negotiated by the 
Commission or political leaders. In theory, this enables quick adaptation to technical 
progress and depoliticized negotiation process, which leads to quicker adoption. 


Implementing the old approach to harmonization 


In the first years of its existence, the main preoccupation on the EEC’s agenda 
was the removal of tariff barriers and quantitative restrictions to trade. During this period, 
the elimination of non-tariff barriers was a secondary concern. Nevertheless, the 
Commission started to think about harmonization as soon as 1961, when it surveyed 
European producers to draw up an inventory of all existing technical obstacles to trade 
and to establish a harmonization "wish list" (Lasnet, 1976: 20). The first EC 
harmonization directive, listing the colorings permitted in foodstuffs, was adopted in 


1962.5 A few other harmonization directives were subsequently passed during this period 
--on preservatives, dangerous substances and pharmaceuticals. 


By July 1968 --one and a half year before the deadline set by the Treaty of Rome- 
- the mutual tariff disarmament between the Six was completed. As tariff barriers were 
eliminated, distortions of free trade stemming from non-tariff barriers appeared more 
visible. The Treaty called for their abolition as well. Henceforth, the Commission 
published in 1969 a “General Program for the elimination of technical barriers to trade”, 
later adopted by the Council, which comprised four main elements (OJEC, 1969): 1) a 
detailed timetable for the adoption of about a hundred specific harmonization directives, 
designed to remove technical obstacles for industrial products and foodstuffs; 2) the 
mutual recognition of controls; 3) a simplified legislative procedure to adapt these 
directives to technical progress; and 4) a gentlemen’s agreement known as the “standstill” 
rule, according to which Member States agree to inform the Commission of new project 
regulations and to suspend the proposed new regulations falling into the realm of the 
General Program. This agreement was designed to forestall national initiatives likely to 
jeopardize the meeting of the new EC objectives. The strategy chosen to achieve the 
elimination of technical obstacles to trade was the unanimous adoption by the Member 
States of “total” harmonization directives, replacing all the national regulations for the 
product they addressed (Art. 100). 


Despite the detailed timetable and the precision of its objectives, progress in the 
adoption of the harmonization directives following the General Program was slow. 
Moreover, the 1973 enlargement of the Community to three new Member States was 
expected to create new technical barriers not addressed in 1969. Therefore, the General 
Program was supplemented in 1973 by a new Council resolution,® which added a further 
list of sectors to be harmonized, and by the first action program on industrial policy,’ 
which established a new time-schedule for the elimination of technical barriers in 
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foodstuffs and industrial products. Moreover, “optional harmonization” was emphasized 
over “total harmonization”, which meant that distinctive national standards could be kept 
for goods sold in the country where they are produced (Vogel, 1991: 10). 


Shortcomings of the old approach 


The traditional approach to harmonization policy suffered, above all, from beir a 
long and costly process. First, a draft directive was prepared by the Commission. T’ ., 
the directive had to be adopted by the Council. The final stage was the implementatic of 
the directive by Member States. The whole negotiation and adoption process took <s, 
sometimes even more than a decade. Fourteen years of negotiations were nec .ary 
before the adoption of the directive specifying the composition of fruit jams. lies, 
marmalades and chestnut purée!® The institutional rules governing the ado .on of 
harmonization directives explain the relative failure of the traditional harmonization 
process in the EC. The unanimity rule imposed by the Treaty of Rome was based on 
consensus in order to preserve national sovereignty. Often, it proved impossible to find an 
acceptable quid pro quo. Sometimes, agreement on a proposed draft directive was 
hindered by a lack of scientific consensus (as in the case of food additives). Sometimes, 
the process was interminable and time-consuming simply because no one was willing to 
make concessions, therefore blocking the process. Many foodstuff issues, which may 
look benign or even comic to the outside observer, were debated at the highest political 
level. Finally, it was pointed out that the traditional harmonization process was very 
lengthy because of insufficient financial and personnel resources in the Commission.? 


Countries unsuccessful before the Commission sometimes attempted to 
renegotiate details in the Council, which had become an arena of diplomatic bargaining. 
The project had then to be sent back to the Commission for further negotiation and 
reworking.!° This institutional system greatly contributed to the failure of the traditional 
harmonization process, which therefore proceeded at the pace defined by the most 
reluctant country. As a consequence of deadlock, complaints accumulated, but there was 
no institutional procedure providing for a rapid resolution of cases. 


The traditional harmonization process also suffered from its rigidity, insistence on 
details, and obsolescence. Vertical directives have a highly detailed, descriptive content; 
they give a strict definition of compositional standards, which can be applied only for one 
product. A totally new directive has to be negotiated for another product. In the foodstuff 
sector, for instance, vertical directives give a “recipe” --they list all ingredients allowed to 
enter into the composition of a given product and in what proportions. Moreover, rigidity 
also exists because, once taken, decisions are hard to modify. Technical innovation 
proceeds faster than Community decisions. Thus, the setting of strict composition rules 
undermines technical progress and innovation, which can be accommodated in 
harmonization directives only through a series of amendments. For instance, the Council 
had to discuss and approve six amendments to the directive on colorings in foodstuffs 
between 1962 and 1978, and fourteen amendments to the directive on food preservatives 
between 1964 and 1979 (Vogel, 1991: 29). 


Finally, the old approach to harmonization suffered from political drawback, 
because the threat of a country’s “way of life” it apparently represented. By attempting to 
approximate the traditional regulations of the Member States, EC legislators confirmed 
the fears of many opponents to European integration, who claimed that the ultimate goal 
of the EC was the uniformization of European societies. Traditional harmonization 
directives in effect threatened to create excessive uniformity and “Eurobrand, Eurobland” 
products. In sectors particularly sensitive (above all in foodstuffs), emotional uproars 
against “foolish harmonization” threatening the elements of one’s national identity were 
voiced by European public opinion. The Commission’s efforts to harmonize products 
such as bread and beer became object of derision, if not of anger, especially in the United 
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Kingdom. As Vogel reports, the concept of “Eurobread” was like “trying to cross a 
baguette with a loaf of pumpernickel” (Vogel, 1991: 13). 


In conclusion, the harmonization procedures detailed in the Treaty of Rome 
proved rather sterile. About 159 directives were adopted between 1962 and 1984, which 
makes an average of only seven directives a year (Lauwaars, 1988). In the foodstuffs 
sector, the Commission calculated that by 1985, it had succeeded in implementing only 
two fifths of the 1969-73 program, whereas many new products and processes had 
emerged since then (Vogel, 1991: 25). Faced with a growing discontent over the 
harmonization program, Roy Jenkins, President of the Commission, openly admitted that 
“harmonization had only been possible in those areas where the difference of view of the 
Member States were not too great and the problems were not too complex” (Welch, 
1983: 54). The need to achieve freer trade had provided impetus for EC harmonization 
policy, but no convergence occurred when the political consensus defaulted. 


Section III: Cassis de Dijon and mutual recognition 


The traditional approach to harmonization had not created all the benefits 
expected by the drafters of the Treaty of Rome. In the late 1970s, EC Member States 
were not willing to reinforce binding harmonization procedures in order to eliminate trade 
barriers. What does account for the change of course in harmonization policy, which 
culminated in 1985 in the Single European Act? Member States transformed their 
attitudes toward harmonization policy in the EC, and more generally their conceptions 
about European integration, as a result of a double impetus. First, a liberal analysis of the 
difficult economic climate suggested that Europe’s only chance of overcoming the 
recession and restoring its international competitiveness was to pursue further the 
integration of European economies into a unified common market. Second, the 
entrepreneurship of the Court of Justice and the Commission, two supranational 
institutions whose explicit agenda is the progress of European integration, was crucial in 
developing the “new approach” to harmonization. 


Recession and Eurosclerosis 


The widespread recession of the 1970s, which halted the postwar growth of 
European economies, affected Europe more deeply than its competitors. The EC’s trade 
deficit increased, while its international competitiveness declined in the early 1980s, 
especially in high technology sectors.!! In reaction to the recession, new protectionist 
measures proliferated in every EC country, contrary to the fundamental principles of the 
Treaty of Rome. Governments attempted to shelter their industries through protective 
regulations and massive subsidies, thus further increasing the number of non-tariff 
barriers to trade. Moreover, concern for consumer and environment protection were rising 
in Western European countries in the same period, resulting in new national regulations -- 
and new trade barriers. Indeed, despite all the Commission’s efforts, there were more 
non-tariff barriers to trade in the late 1970s than when harmonization policy was first 
undertaken in the EC in the early 1960s. The proliferation of protective barriers was not 
only a European problem, however, and GATT negotiations were extended to non-tariff 
barriers starting in the 1970s with the Tokyo Round. 


This was also the period of “Eurosclerosis.” Burdened by relative inaction of 
Member States, political failures, and institutional blockages, the European Community 
no longer appeared as a very attractive prospect. The traditional approach to 
harmonization, relying on bargaining and consensus among Member States, was 
handicapped by the increased use of the unanimity rule in the Council, following the 
1966 Luxemburg Compromise, according to which any country could veto a decision by 


invoking a “vital national interest.”.Unlike what had been envisioned by political 
scientists such as Haas, the process of “negative integration” had not spilled over into 
many instances of “positive integration,” and not many new rules had been created to 
make EC nations move into the same direction. 


With divergence of regulations rising instead of decreasing, with an institutional 
system providing for blockage instead of solutions, traditional harmonization policy 
seemed condemned. Instead of hampering harmonization efforts, however, the difficult 
economic climate of the late 1970s could have led Member States to realize that 
eliminating trade barriers through harmonization was precisely the way to go out of the 
recession. This change of ideas, which actually occurred in the mid-1980s and eventually 
culminated in the 1992 project, was made possible in part by the impetus provided by the 
Court of Justice and the Commission with the watershed Cassis de Dijon decision (Alter 
and Meunier-Aitsahalia, 1993). 


The Cassis decision 


In the landmark 1979 Cassis de Dijon judgment, the European Court of Justice 
struck down a German regulation on the alcoholic content of beverages, which had the 
effect of prohibiting the importation into Germany of the French Cassis liqueur and thus 
of creating a non-tariff barrier to trade. The European judges concluded their ruling by 
stating that “there is therefore no valid reason why, provided that they have been lawfully 
produced and marketed in one of the Member States, alcoholic beverages should not be 
introduced into any other Member State.” 


The Commission interpreted the Cassis decision as saying that all national 
measures hindering intra-EC trade were prohibited, except if they are shown to be 
mandatory to preserve certain essential requirements. These measures were given a broad 


definition, according to the Dassonville case, in which the Court declared that “‘all trading 
rules enacted by Member States which are capable of hindering, directly or indirectly, 
actually or potentially, intra-Community trade” are prohibited (Case 8/74, 1974). 


In July 1980, the Commission sent a Communication to the Member States, in 
which it welcomed the Court decision and elaborated its implications for harmonization 
policy. The Communication innovatively laid down the principle of mutual recognition as 
the future guide of EC harmonization policy, generalizing from the Court judgment that 
goods lawfully produced and marketed in one Member State should in principle be 
admitted to the other Member States. Limited exceptions were admissible, only when 
they are necessary to protect mandatory requirements (such as health, safety, protection 
of consumers and the environment, fairness of commercial transactions...), they do not 
seem excessive, and they are the most effective means of achieving that purpose. 


Harmonization suggests that divergent national regulations and structures must be 
approximated before goods, persons and services are allowed to circulate freely within 
EC borders. Mutual recognition, by contrast, assumes that governments rec ‘nize that 
goods lawfully produced and marketed in another Member State are of suffic quality 
to be sold throughout the EC, and they accept regulations from other Membe. ites as 
equivalent to their own. “Provided minimal harmonization of essential rv they 
therefore agree to the transfer of supervisory authority from the host-country sre a 
transaction takes place to the home country from which a product, a person,aser ora 
firm actually originate” (Nicolaidis, 1989: 26). Mutual recognition was envisionec y the 
founders of the EC as able to ensure the free movement of persons, and the te . was 
mentioned in Article 57, with respect to diplomas and professional qualifications. Two 
decades were necessary, however, for the concept of mutual recognition to spill over 
from the free movement of persons to the free movement of goods. 


The main characteristics of this new approach to harmonization policy, guided by 
liberal economic principles and by a willingness to relaunch European integration, were 
the following: 

*Existing non-tariff barriers stemming from divergent national regulations 
need to be removed without negotiating replacement regulations when this is possible. 
Negative integration, which lifts barriers to the free circulation of goods simply by the 
removal of restrictive national regulations, replaces positive integration, which creates a 
Community rule. 

*Mutual recognition supposes an "acceptance of the differences” and 
“institutional expression of trust” between the actors involved (Nicolaidis, 1989: 27; 
McMillan, 1991: 197).!2 The Commission’s task becomes the building of trust between 
the Member States, a trust based on competence, objective technical professionalism, and 
transparency of mechanisms. Once the principle of trust has been established, the 
principle of "home" vs. "host" country may be implemented. 

*Ex ante convergence shifts toward ex post convergence (Majone, 1992). 
New regulations are set through regulatory competition instead of through legislation by 
public authorities. Competition among rules is expected to lead to convergence toward 
the most cost-effective standard. A certain dose of ex ante regulation is still necessary, 
however; it is provided by the essential requirements. 


Reactions to Cassis and its interpretation by the Commission: 


The Court clarified its Cassis jurisprudence in subsequent judgments. The origins 
of the "new approach" to harmonization, however, lay in the interpretations offered at the 
time of Cassis. The new approach outlined in the Court decision and boldly interpreted 
by the Commission as the new guiding principle of EC harmonization policy triggered 
mixed reactions on the part of many European actors. Which groups were expected to 
benefit the most from freer trade? Which forces attempted to resist convergence of 


national regulations? 


Consumer groups were torn between negative and positive reactions to the 
implications of the new policy guidelines. The Cassis case itself was viewed as an asset 
by the consumers, since it cited for the first time consumer protection as one of the 
“imperative exigencies” to be protected at the EC level. Moreover, as the Commission 
always pointed out to justify its actions in the domain of trade liberalization, consumers 
could benefit from a wider diversity of goods resulting from the increased reliance on the 
principle of mutual recognition.!3 Lower prices could also potentially be derived from the 
elimination of regulatory barriers. Nevertheless, the implementation of the mutual 
recognition principle was viewed as potentially detrimental to European consumers 
groups, who feared a “race to the bottom” in standards leading to more hazardous 
products and an increase in accidents (BEUC archives). National safety laws existing in 
Member States were very diverse, with varying degrees of consumer protection. France 
and the United Kingdom share a tradition of state regulated product safety.!4 In Germany, 
by contrast, the tradition on product safety is self-regulatory, relying on voluntary 
standards developed by private organizations. Overall, all consumer groups, including the 
EC-level Bureau Européen des Unions de Consommateurs, feared that the introduction of 
mutual recognition would have negative consequences on consumer safety, but argued 
that if the “essential protection requirements” are understood in a broad sense, the new 
approach to harmonization policy in the EC might be a positive step. 


The same tension between negative and positive reactions could be found among 
European producers. A main determinant of their reaction was their position on their 
home market. UNICE, the EC-level association of producers, welcomed measures 
eliminating an array of divergent national norms and regulations, which often confused 
them in the past and incurred many supplementary costs --when they did not simply 
prevented them from entering another country’s market. Actually, the impulse to 


harmonize many products or sectors came from manufacturing lobbies, such as in the 
case of the directive on implantable medical devices. On the other hand, small producers 
or, on the contrary, large producers enjoying a quasi monopolistic position in their home 
country, feared the foreign competition suddenly introduced by mutual recognition. 


Politicians were also torn between approval (expected economic benefits) and 
disapproval (expected political losses), although France, Germany and Italy v re 
vehemently opposed to the Commission's policy conclusions. The traditional approac 9 
harmonization in the EC left the removal of barriers to political bargaining amvuig 
Member States. That way, national sovereignty could not be traded off for economic 
efficiency if a state was opposed to it. If the concept of mutual recognition was to be 
applied in its integrity, however, the disappearance of regulatory barriers was to become 
immediately the rule. Governments would lose, as a result, part of their prerogatives and 
European citizens part of their control on the process. 


The "Thatcher paradox" should be noted here. Of all EC Member States, the 
British were the most favorable to the widespread use of mutual recognition. At the same 
time, however, Thatcher was the European leader the most concerned about any 
infringements on national sovereignty caused by European integration. How was the 
defense of national sovereignty compatible with the drive towards more mutual 
recognition? First, unlike harmonization, mutual recognition does not transfer regulatory 
power to Community institutions but keeps it in the hand of each country. Morover, it 
leaves customers free to choose among the various options now presented to them and 
enables companies to produce what is demanded by the market (by opposition to artificial 
government rules). Finally, it seems that in the early 1980s, deregulating the economy 
and reducing public interventionism was the priority item on the British agenda. Fighting 
for policy autonomy was only a secondary concern. 


Section IV: The 1992 Program and the results of the "new approach” to 
harmonization 


This section examines how and why a new approach to harmonization policy was 
designed and eventually institutionalized in the wake of the Cassis decision and the 
Communication by the Commission. Long negotiations took place in the 1980-1985 
period between the Commission and the Member States and among the Member States to 
determine the characteristics of the new harmonization policy. They resulted in the “new 
approach,” which actually takes into account the mutual recognition principle but also the 
necessity of providing essential protection requirements ensured by a minimum level of 
harmonization. Why was an institutionalization of this new thinking necessary? Why was 
mutual recognition eventually tamed? 


Institutionalization of the ‘““new approach” 


Market failures are one reason for institutionalizing the new approach and for 
emphasizing that mutual recognition should be supplemented by some degree of minimal 
harmonization. Many theorists argue that the regulatory competition created in principle 
by pure mutual recognition should suffice to provide optimal outcomes for society. 
Nevertheless, most European leaders, above all French and German, although committed 
to principles of free trade, have argued that the internal market cannot be satisfactorily 
completed through the simple removal of barriers to trade. In many cases, protective 
barriers seem justified on health and safety grounds and, if removed, they need to be 
replaced by something else. They preferred to ground this idea into Community 
legislation, instead of leaving it to the Court’s jurisprudence. 


Another reason for institutionalizing the new approach is that the jurisprudence of 
the Court cannot produce a coherent policy. Many argue that it is not the role of the Court 
to make policy. Moreover, the Court judges by a case-by-case approach; lacks and gaps 
in policy seem unavoidable. Only a general policy embedded in legislation can cover all 
barriers and ensure genuine free trade. Finally, a judicial procedure is costly and 
uncertain; many companies and individuals hesitate to engage in lawsuits. Their rights 
would be better served by a general policy (Alter and Meunier-Aitsahalia, 1993). 


This new thinking on harmonization policy became the cornerstone of the 
Commission’s relaunching of the internal market program in the early 1980s. The delays 
in the negotiation of the “new approach” can be explained by the rigidity imposed by the 
unanimity rule, conflicting priorities of Member States, and fights about legal base 
(Schmitt von Sydow, 1988: 83-87). The Commission attempted to convince the Member 
States of the necessity to relaunch economic integration.!5 This activism resulted in the 
1982 creation of a new framework called the “Internal Market Council,” where the 
Council started to discuss on a more regular basis issues relating to the internal market. 
Once the integration momentum was regained, legislative work was relaunched and, in 
1983, the Council finally adopted the directive on information procedure for technical 
standards and regulations, which the Commission had drafted in the wake of Cassis. This 
directive, which replaces the 1969 “standstill” agreement included in the General 
Program, states that a Member State must notify the Commission and other Member 
States before drafting new regulations or standards. If this draft contains elements likely 
to create new barriers to trade, the Commission may take steps to force the revision of the 
draft. Since this directive was implemented, notifications of intended new technical 
regulations have been multiplied by five on annual average (Pelkmans, 1987: 267). 


The next step towards the institutionalization of a new harmonization policy in the 
EC was the 1985 formal decision by the Heads of State and Government of the EC to 


“relaunch” the completion of the internal market and the drafting of the 1992 program in 
order to create "a more favorable environment for stimulating enterprise, competition and 
trade.” It is in this context that the “new approach” was formally discussed and 
institutionalized in the three following watershed texts: the New Approach resolution, the 
White Paper, and the Single European Act. 


a) The New Approach resolution, taken in May 1985 by the Council on 
the basis of a Commission's proposal, was a remarkable political achievement since its 
adoption required only four months of negotiations (McMillan, 1991; Lauwaars, 1988). 
Of the four principles enunciated, two really represented a breakthrough for 
harmonization policy. First, Member States agreed to somewhat constrain their regulatory 
role. The Council was to restrict its harmonization endeavors only to the definition of 
essential objectives and requirements (safety and other general interest requirements, 
such as health, consumer protection, and environmental protection) enabling goods to 
circulate freely within the Community. When harmonization does not appear to be 
essential, mutual recognition is used instead. Second, it stated that technical specifications 
become the task of private standardization organisms, such as the Comité Européen de 
Normalisation (CEN), in charge of ensuring the conformity of products with these 
“essential requirements.” !® 


The new approach created both negative and positive integration. On the one 
hand, mutual recognition means the removal of barriers to transactions, and thus is an 
example of negative integration. On the other hand, mutual recognition was 
supplemented by harmonization and the creation of common rules, although limited only 
to certain essential health and safety requirements. 


b)The White Paper, which revamped the old Monnet tradition of 
pragmatism and step-by-step approach, was indeed a bold initiative by the Commission 


(EC Commission, 1985). It set an objective that could realistically be agreed on -- 
especially when the Member States were reminded that this objective was already present 
in the Treaty of Rome. It also set the 1992 deadline for the completion of the Internal 
Market --a date which was sufficiently proximate for efforts to be mobilized and 
sufficiently far for the major conflictual debates to be delayed. Finally, it set non- 
ambitious means through which this single objective ought to be attained: through 300 
concrete, specific measures designed to harmonize national regulations and eliminate all 
internal barriers within the EC. 


In the section entitled “the need for a new strategy,” the White Paper assessed the 
success and failure of the policy of total harmonization and speculated on the 
consequences of a policy based solely on mutual recognition. The conclusion drawn by 
the Commission was that “what is needed is a strategy that combines the best of both 
approaches but, above all, allows for progress to be made more quickly than in the past.” 
This strategy was to rely as much as possible on mutual recognition, backed by legal 
enforcement by the Court, and to limit legislative harmonization to laying down the 
minimum essential health and safety requirements. 


The criteria determining the choice of which requirements are essential and which 
are not were left rather vague, mainly based on the principle of proportionality: legal 
measures should go no further than what is necessary to achieve the desired objective. 
Before the new approach, Community texts required that all national regulations be 
harmonized, regardless of their importance. The system outlined in the White Paper was 
rather vague and left to the discretion of the Commission. "On the occasion of each 
harmonization initiative, the Commission will determine whether national regulations are 
excessive in relation to the mandatory requirements pursued and, thus, constitute 
unjustified barriers to trade” (Para. 66). Apart from ad hoc decisions, there seemed to be 
no definite criteria for judging of the importance of an issue. The Commission just listed 
the sectors on which the new harmonization policy would put particular emphasis: 
information technology and telecommunications, construction and foodstuffs. 


A concrete consequence of the new approach outlined in the White Paper was the 
abandonment of vertical directives, specifying a product’s exact composition. Instead, the 
Commission proposed to focus on horizontal directives, which lay down for a whole 
array of products the regulations necessary to protect health, safety, and other essential 
requirements. Another change was expected to provide for more rapidity and flexibility 
of harmonization policy. According to the White Paper, it became the Commission’s task 
to adapt the existing directives to technical progress. The Council’s task was limited to 
the promulgation of “framework” laws, while the Commission would become in charge 
of implementing this framework and specifying details. 


The White Paper also addressed the sensitive dilemma between integration and 
diversity. By stating that mutual recognition would be substituted to heavy, monolithic 
traditional harmonization whenever possible, the Commission recognized that the 
common market should not aim at uniformisation of national cultures, traditions, and 
taste. The White Paper extended the principle of mutual recognition beyond the free 
movement of goods, applying it also to services, fiscality and persons. Some sectoral 
directives on professional mobility were passed after long negotiations in the late 1970s 
(especially in the medical and paramedical professions). The White Paper paved the way 
for the adoption of the 1988 General Systems directive which now enables the mutual 
recognition of higher education diplomas and thus professional mobility in Europe 
(Majone, 1992). 


c)The Single European Act, adopted in 1986 by the 12 Member States 
after fierce negotiations, amended the Treaty of Rome and defined its objective, the 
internal market, as “an area without internal frontiers in which the free movement of 
goods, persons, services and capital is ensured.” In an uncertain international 


environment, a single market was expected to entail sustained economic expansion, 
increased international weight, and peace in Western Europe. A new harmonization 
policy was thought to be one of the main instruments through which economics and 
political benefits would occur. 


Cornerstone of the Single European Act, no other provision was discussed in such 
detail as Article 100A, which transformed the decision-making procedure concerning 
harmonization and stated that national legislations are harmonized by qualified majority 
--except for fiscal provisions, free movement of persons, and social matters where 
unanimity is still required.!? The extension of qualified majority voting was a remarkable 
progress compared to the Treaty of Rome and even more remarkable compared to the 
practice that had developed since 1962 (Moravesik, 1991). Another institutional change 
was the greater association of the European Parliament to the harmonization process, 
thanks to the “cooperation” procedure introduced in the SEA. 


The "new approach" policy was completed by mutual recognition of testing and 
certification procedures (Egan, 1993). Eliminating divergent national controls and 
inspection standards is a prerequisite for free circulation. The “new approach" increased 
the principle of “reference to standards” in harmonization directives and promoted 
European standardization. Ex ante standardization is particularly important for high 
technology sectors, such as computers and telecommunications. The establishment of 
European standards is still a lengthy endeavor, however. Two to four years seem 
currently necessary to adopt an EC norm (Boulin, 1991: 53). The New Approach 
resolution was supplemented in 1989 by a resolution on a “global approach” to 
certification and testing. The mutual recognition of the organisms in charge of evaluating 
the conformity of a product to EC norms is made possible by a common reference, 
developed by the newly created European Organization for Testing and Certification. The 
main advantage of the reference to standards is that decision-making is transferred from 
the highest political levels to the level of experts, who work closely with the services of 
the Commission. The main danger of this strategy, however, is that competence is 
transferred from legislators to technicians, who come out of the industrial sector. Some 
fear that decisions made by industrial technicians may endanger consumer protection. 


Examples of New Approach directives 


Since the “new approach” has been institutionalized, over ten directives covering 
large groups of products have been adopted. The new approach to harmonization was first 
applied in a draft directive on “simple pressure vessels.” Subsequently, it has been used in 
toys, construction materials, machines, medical devices, banking, etc. These general 
directives are called, in EC jargon, “framework directives” and cover a large array of 
goods (no longer a single one as it used to be). They establish minimum safety 
requirements for a certain type of products, which apply to already existing goods and to 
goods which have not yet been produced. 


The 1988 Toys Safety Directive was the Commission’s third attempt in fifteen 
years to harmonize toy legislation in the Community.!8 The use of the new approach 
enabled deadlocks to disappear. The directive was limited to establishing the essential 
safety provisions required of a toy. It refers to matters such as flammability and toxicity 
of a toy, but does not tell European manufacturers how a toy should be made. Also, it 
covers all sorts of toys, not only dolls or electric trains. 


Similarly, the new approach enabled the adoption of the "construction products" 
directive. The “essential requirements" harmonized include, for instance, mechanical 
resistance and stability, safety in case of fire, noise protection and thermal isolation. Over 
two hundred EC norms have been elaborated, now enabling most construction materials 
to circulate freely within the EC.19 


The so-called Second Banking Directive was the application of mutual 
recognition to services.29 In 1972 the Commission proposed a comprehensive change in 
banking supervision and establishment, but the timing was not right. The impetus came, 
at the international level, from the efforts of the “Basle Committee on Banking 
Regulations and Supervisory Practices” and, at the EC level, from changes in 
harmonization policy. The Second Banking Directive, along with three additional 
technical directives harmonizing prudential standards, establishes basic rules ( or 
"essential requirements") to protect investors, shareholders, and customers. Mu: al 
recognition can take place on top of this basic "socle." Consequently, separate bank: .g 
licenses and lists of permissible banking activities are no longer needed. Moreover, wie 
directive establishes the "home country" principle, according to which a bank needs to 
fulfill the conditions to enter the banking market only once, in its home country, and is 
then allowed to do business everywhere in the EC. Thus, the "host" country is obliged to 
recognize the banking regulations of other EC countries, even if they are very different 
from its own. The new approach applied to banking services is expected to create more 
competition, more opportunities for the banks and their customers, while at the same time 
avoiding the “race to the bottom” phenomenon. 


The "new approach," a new example of negotiated convergence? 


The eventual adoption by an unanimous Council of the Single European Act and 
of the targets highlighted in the White Paper can be regarded as a personal success for the 
Commission (Bieber et al., 1988). Focusing all European energies and attention on the 
achievement of one single but ancient aim was an ingenious political coup. However, in 
order for Member States to relinquish their veto rights and to be convinced that the new 
approach was the right instrument to achieve genuine free trade within EC boundaries, 
compromises and bargains had to be stricken. The Commission suffered many setbacks, 
for instance on the issue of majority voting. Initially, the Commission suggested that all 
measures necessary for the completion of the single market should be adopted by 
qualified majority (Ehlermann, 1986: 405). The price to pay for the Member States’ 
acceptance of majority voting was the imposition of safeguard clauses and the possibility 
of derogations, even after the adoption of harmonization measures by majority voting 
(Art. 100A 5). 


The controversial fourth paragraph of Article 100A2! was not drafted by the 
Commission, but by the Heads of State and Government themselves (Ehlermann, 1987: 
389). It was a compromise between the countries jealous of their traditional prerogatives, 
such as the UK and Ireland, and the countries willing to abolish the unanimity rule in 
order to quicken the integration process. Article 100A(4), considered by many as a 
“crucial drawback” and by Delors as a “failure and mistake,” provides for the possibility 
of unilateral measures taken by a Member State on grounds of Article 36, protection of 
the environment, or protection of the working environment --in other words, it provides 
for the right to disobey a majority decision (Lauwaars, 1988: 170). Those are new 
exceptions, on top of the existing protection measures defined in Article 36. Some 
analysts argued that it was a step back compared to the Cassis jurisprudence, whose 
scope is restricted by Article 100B, and have harshly criticized these derogations for 
violating basic principles of the EC, such as the unity of the market and of Community 
law.22 However, the possibility of “opting out” on certain issues seemed to be the only 
way Member States could accept the principle of majority voting.22> ~The Commission's 
philosophy was that one decision applied by only eleven states was preferable to no 
decision at all. In a similar pragmatic fashion, the Commission accepted that many 
measures envisaged in the White Paper be left to harmonization instead of mutual 
recognition. 


Another setback for the tenants of free market was the non-automatic 
implementation of mutual recognition after December 1992.74 In its original working 
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paper, the Commission suggested that mutual recognition be rendered compulsory at the 
expiration of the 1992 deadline in the absence of harmonization provisions in a given 
sector. The Member States unanimously rejected this “radical” suggestion and, 
consequently, the Commission drafted a milder version of this project, requiring that the 
application of mutual recognition once the deadline expired be voluntarily decided upon 
by the Council (Art. 100B). Although enshrined in the SEA, this provision has yet to be 
implemented. 


The Commission also encountered practical difficulties in the domain of the 
establishment of a list of priorities and target areas for harmonization. Choices had to be 
made about which barriers to trade could be temporarily retained and considered as 
tolerable, and which national legislations had to go immediately. The criteria used so far 
have been sectors where the delay in harmonization is prejudicial (e.g. mechanical 
devices and construction materials) and sectors where it appears that conditions are 
favorable for harmonization. 


In consequence, the policy that emerged of the Member States’ deliberations was 
not the policy of mutual recognition envisioned by the Commission, or even the policy 
derived from the original judgment of the Court. In practice, the "essential requirements” 
proved to be quite heavy and their approval necessitated lengthy discussions. In areas 
involving the environment, for instance, negotiated harmonization is still the rule. Thus, 
the "new approach" has become a tamed version of mutual recognition, where free trade 
is subordinated to political control and regulatory competition replaced by "managed 
mutual recognition" (Nicolaidis, 1993). - 


Despite all these setbacks, the immediate result of the adoption of the new 
approach and the launching of the 1992 project was a dramatic increase in the number of 
harmonization directives adopted by the EC. In some areas, such as banking and capital 
movements, national regulations have been progressively approximated through the new 
approach quite successfully. The foodstuff sector is by now almost totally harmonized, 
with harmonization directives defining horizontally the essential requirements, the 
products being mutually recognized across borders, and the countries being able to keep 
the old regulations for their own national products.The Commission wrote that “the 
credibility and success of the White Paper on completing the internal market do not come 
from the fact that 300 subjects were identified for legislative harmonization, but that 1 
000 or more Community Directives were abandoned which might have been necessary if 
the old approach, based on detailed harmonization, had been followed” (OJEC, 1991). 


The abolition of regulatory barriers to trade in the EC is still not complete. The 
Commission, which in the past was an essential entrepreneur and agenda-setter for 
harmonization policy, has been more concerned in recent yearswith managing the 1992 
program than with providing new, innovative ideas for achieving further integration. The 
most controversial areas (fiscal policy, social policy) still need to be dealt with. Will 
convergence occur anyway as a result of trade interdependence, even if there is no 
political consensus? Can free trade exist without harmonization in these fields? 


Section V: Conclusion: Harmonization policy in the Maastricht era 


The story of harmonization policy in the EC reveals how difficult it is to achieve 
convergence of national regulations. Even when trade interdependence and international 
competition called compellingly for further convergence, EC Member States agreed only 
reluctantly to relinquish some of their regulatory prerogatives. Losers are always created 
in the process, and there is no reason for them to agree to a convergence potentially 
detrimental to their interests, except if there are superior imperatives or if the agenda is 
set by others. Harmonization progressed in the EC, slowly but surely, because the global 
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project of European integration superseded specific points of discord and because 
supranational institutions framed the debate and the options. In order for convergence of 
national regulations to occur elsewhere than in the EC (for instance at the international 
level), two elements would thus be needed: first, a general commitment to a political goal 
(for instance maintaining the international trading order liberal and multilatera!) and 
second, the existence of institutions able to keep the momentum alive in times 0: :risis 
and to enforce international rules. 


European integration so far has been relatively successful in the field = aars.-i 
liberalization, and the EC has fulfilled many of its initial economic objectives. _reover, 
the 1992 program has proven more positive than what was believed at the ae of its 
negotiation. Five years ago, analysts were still questioning whether the 1 /2 project 
would ever take off. Today, it is well advanced, and the next stage of integrativn has been 
launched and debated. Nevertheless, the picture of the EC’s future is far from optimistic. 
First, the most conflictual decisions about harmonization outlined in the White Paper still 
remain to be taken. Second, the Maastricht Treaty triggered a major rethinking on the 
nature of the EC, on the ultimate objectives of European integration, and on how far 
countries can go to erase their national differences in the name of free trade. 


Determined to use the momentum created by the 1992 process, the President of 
the Commission, Jacques Delors, urged the heads of state and government to take the 
next step toward European unification. The French and German governments had already 
started to draft a project of monetary and political union when the international context 
changed so dramatically in 1989. After a few months of hesitation, following the end of 
the Cold War and the reunification of Germany, European leaders agreed that the best 
way to react to changes in Eastern Europe was to strengthen further the European 
Community. This is the origin of the Maastricht Treaty. 


The circumstances surrounding the Maastricht Treaty represented a watershed for 
the EC. For the first time in the history of the Community, a major public opinion debate 
on European integration has taken place in many Member States. Pro- and anti-European 
propaganda has been publicly heard, and in several countries (Denmark, Ireland, France) 
voters had a chance to decide whether European political integration was desirable. Even 
if they stayed in the background, political objectives have always driven the process of 
integration. Harmonization was a way to progress towards the achievement of these 
objectives, without the European public opinion ever to be consulted about it. Now that 
these political objectives have been openly debated, a setback --or at least a change-- in 
harmonization policy appears likely. 


The drive towards integration has been guided by two contradictory and 
complementary principles: liberalism and integration-building. Many conflicts on which 
the current discontent about European integration seems to focus have been provoked by 
the association of these two principles: 


1- Should the EC be more than a free-trade zone? A question which was 
asked during the Maastricht debate, especially in the United Kingdom, concerns the 
nature of the EC. Could the Europeans have a free trade arrangement without any 
commitment to sweeping harmonization and political unification, more like EFTA used 
to be? Whether the EC is (and can be) more than a free trade zone is a controversial topic 
among scholars and politicians. Some claim that integration can succeed only as long as it 
remains limited to the economic realm. Others argue that the European Coal and Steel 
Community and later the EC were formed for political as well as for economic purposes. 
All throughout the years since 1951, European integration has served to make the 
Germans accepted in the international community, to enable French efforts to control 
German expansionary potential and to help the British not to be seen as second-class 
country. Motives and concerns about European integration are mixed. Domestic 
constraints and national governments change, but the initial political commitment has 


been constantly reaffirmed --and it is precisely on the desirability of this commitment that 
the European peoples have been asked to decide during the Maastricht debate. 


2-Should the EC interfere in everyday life? Polls and studies published 
after the Danish and the French referenda suggest that voters who said no to political 
integration in Europe were particularly concerned about issues of national sovereignty 
and identity. The harmonization policy conducted so far in the EC has been interpreted by 
many voters as a threat to the elements that define them as part of a national community, 
and they reject the detailed interference of Community institutions in their national way- 
of-life. To many, centuries of national practices and traditions seem jeopardized by 
excessive harmonization attempts, and some argue that economic efficiency and free 
trade should be second on the list of political priorities after the preservation of national 
sovereignty. In France, for instance, public outrage focused on the supposed attempts by 
Eurocrats to eliminate symbols of national culture such as Camembert cheese in the name 
of a superior EC law. The current anger of many Frenchmen against the EC is expressed 
in the following quote by the French writer André Frossard in a book entitled Excusez- 
Moi d’Etre Francais (“Pardon Me for Being French”), whose title summarizes his 
thinking on the European issue: 


First, we learn that raw milk cheeses will be forbidden in the Community. But why 
are these Eurocrats dealing with what is none of their business? And then, sudden 
reversal, we learn that we will still be allowed to eat Camembert. Good news! 


The themes expressed by Frossard are not new. In the late 1970s British opponents to 
Europe also criticized the Community’s infringement on their culinary traditions. It is 
interesting to see that old attacks are reemerging against the EC, even when the ground 
for these attacks have long disappeared. While the Commission has abandoned the 
“recipe”-type harmonization, opponents of the Maastricht Treaty were heard criticizing 
the promotion of Eurofood! 


3-Which standards will disappear? Another major current source of worry 
in the EC is the issue of standards. The new approach to harmonization does not 
successfully address the issue of who harmonizes towards whom. The fear of going 
backwards --of a "race for the bottom" in competition among standards-- hinders the 
pursuit of the harmonization process (Sunstein, 1988). The ultimate decisions are still 
made by the Council which determines, on a case-by-case basis, what are the “essential 
requirements”. Community officials want to be reassuring and argue that, in practice, the 
"new approach" has contributed to lift European regulations upward (based on 
interviews). The fear subsists, however, that if other countries’ standards are recognized, 
competition might drive out those standards which were the highest. Will the rich 
countries not be ultimately worse off? This fear about losing high standards might explain 
in part the first Danish "no" vote to Maastricht. 


4-What about the democratic deficit? The last major concern shared by 
European public opinion about the EC is the “democratic deficit”, or the absence of 
popular control on EC decisions. Will the transfer of competencies from institutions 
derived from popular sovereignty to unelected institutions continue? Harmonization 
policy has a direct effect on power-sharing in the EC and thus on the democratic deficit, 
which it tends to accentuate. As Close points out, although to criticize it, there is a fear in 
Europe that “each time the Community legislates, the relevant national competence in 
that field disappears down a one way street and is lost forever” (Close, 1978: 481). The 
“new approach” removes an important part of law-making in the EC from legislative 
control, transferring it to unelected and irresponsible organisms such as the 
standardization bodies. As a consequence of this transfer of power silently operated, 
national parliaments lose power and influence. Unlike harmonization, mutual recognition 
does not imply transfers of powers to Community institutions, although it limits the 
freedom of action by Member States. However, national parliaments lose even more 
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power if mutual recognition is implemented. What is the purpose of making laws if they 
can legally be disregarded by producers and importers, under the pretext that other 
countries’ laws are better? 


Despite these political drawbacks, mutual recognition is hailed as an application 
of the principle of subsidiarity, according to which supranational authorities sho. ld 
intervene only when lower levels of government cannot act efficiently, or when they -e 
able to deliver better results than Member States. The drive for more subsidiarity in e 
EC could have consequences on harmonization policy. At which level should regula: is 
be enacted? It could also affect the number of national regulations. As an indus: ial 
lobbyist was recently reported saying: “The business community is concerned abo: _ the 
achievements of the single market being fragmented by new laws at the national .evel. 
Subsidiarity should not become an alibi for new forms of protectionism.’””25 


The future of harmonization policy in the EC appears uncertain now that the 
public debate has been engaged. Will the convergence of domestic practices and 
legislations be able to overcome the public backlash expressed during the Maastricht 
debate? In the years to come, the Commission will have a new agenda designed to make 
harmonization still politically acceptable. 


The Commission also need to redraw the list of target products and areas to be 
harmonized. Firm criteria should be established to determine on what points one can 
acknowledge diversity, and on what points harmonization must be realized.26 To become 
harmonized, a sector will have to pass the “genuine necessity" test. Is it really worth 
devoting time and resources and risking political backlash in order to eliminate technical 
barriers in sectors which are not crucial for the economy? The most pressing question 
remains, however, with respect to the areas which were supposed to be harmonized 
before December 1992 but on which no agreement has been found so far, such as fiscal 
policy. Will the Maastricht debate have as consequence the acceleration or, on the 
contrary, the further delay of these agreements? 


The experience of the European Community suggests that harmonization is a long 
and difficult process. Barriers can be eventually lifted in the name of free trade, but only 
if their removal is seen as unequivocally mutually beneficial, if the products or services in 
question are not very important, or if there is a political willingness to make progress in 
harmonization. Therefore, market pressures are not sufficient conditions for convergence. 
This paper argued that the existence of supranational institutions, which serve as a 
provider of ideas and information to the Member States and as an enforcement 
mechanism, have been crucial to the new thinking on harmonization. It also argued that 
harmonization is definitely a political process, which requires fierce bargaining and trade- 
offs between economic efficiency and national sovereignty. Some dose of harmonization 
of national regulations may be achieved at the international level. But in an “anarchic” 
system, where no supreme enforcement authority exists, it seems doubtful that 
harmonization may progress smoothly without political clashes and, perhaps, the ultimate 
constitution of regional entities modeled after the EC. 
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arbitrary discrimination or a disguised restriction on trade between Member States.(...)” 


22 See, for instance, Pieter VerLoren van Themaat, “The Contributions to the Establishment of the Internal 
Market by the Case-Law of the Court of Justice of the European Communities”, in Bieber ed., op. cit., p. 
117, who argues that the Single European Act deviates from the body of case-law of the Court. Richard 
Lauwaars, op. cit., also claims that the harmonization task of the EC has been prejudiced by the possible 
restriction of the Cassis de Dijon doctrine. Renaud Dehousse, op. cit., even states that this new provision of 
Article 100A(4) “runs counter to the case law of the Court of Justice which rules out the possibility for 
Member States to invoke Article 36 in order to avoid the implementation of harmonization measures.” C.D. 
Ehlermann, op. cit. p. 391, argues that Article 100A is “a departure from existing Community law, since the 
Court of Justice has consistently held that Member States cannot, after harmonization has been completed, 
invoke Article 36 in order to avoid having to comply with a Council decision.” 


23 Renaud Dehousse, op. cit. p. 332, criticizes those who denounced the introduction of such derogations 
for “misunderstanding the likely impact of this provision on the decision-making process --not to mention 
the intentions of the drafters of the Single Act.(...) Far from awakening the ghost of Luxemburg, paragraph 
4 of Article 100A might even make it more difficult for Member States to prevent the Council from voting, 
for vital national interests will not be harmed if it remains possible for national provisions to remain in 
force.(...) As surprising as it may appear at first sight, the possibility of derogations might end up 
preventing the coalescence of institutional and substantive concerns on which the refusal to vote was 
founded.” 


24 In the Article 4 of its 16 September 1985 draft, the Commission wrote that “To the extent necessary for 
the achievement of the internal market referred to in Article 1 and so far as provisions have not been 
adopted pursuant to Article 2, each Member State shall, by December 1992 at the latest, recognize the 
equivalence of the rules of the other Member States concerning persons, goods, services and capital, 
without prejudice to obligations arising under the provisions of the Treaty or laid down pursuant thereto.” 
(Ehlermann, 1987: 399-405). 


25 Dirk Hudig, lobbyist in Brussels for Imperial Chemical Industries, quoted by Richard Stevenson in “A 
Unifying Europe Tries to Dot its “I’s”, in The New York Times, November 16, 1992. 


26 A Commission official told me that such a list is currently in preparation. 
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Abstract: Political discourse can provoke, preempt, or quell social movements, identifying which issues are 
most accessible for challenge and how. Movements are not simply reactive, however, and can influence the 
course of public discourse, forcing political leaders and established elites to respond to their concerns. As 
a result public discourse may reflect the conflict between various actors, as challengers seek to redefine the 
issues of their concerns and shape viable political solutions. This article analyzes the "framing" of national 
security in elite discourse on nuclear weapons and the Soviet Union and its relationship to peace 
movement activism. I compare specialized political discourse, expert strategic discourse, and scientific 
public discourse from 1945-1989. I identify three "master frames” regarding national security, then note 
the relationships between frame contests in each venue and broader social protest. I conclude that 
specialized venues for public discourse serve as both a resource and a site of struggle for protest 
movements, as elites both "cue" and respond to political movements. 
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FRAMING NATIONAL SECURITY: ELITE PUBLIC DISCOURSE AND POLITICAL PROTEST 


In June 1982, responding to an interviewer’s question on French television, Ronald Reagan claimed 
to be the leader of the American nuclear freeze movement. The freeze movement had, in fact, clearly 
identified Ronald Reagan as its prime political opponent. Less than one week later one million people 
would march in New York City under the banner of a nuclear freeze to oppose Reagan’s military and arms 
control policies. Reagan went on to explain that as president he had been able to impress the public with 
his own longterm concern about nuclear war, and as a result had happily won support for his policies to 
prevent a nuclear war: abandoning arms control and building up American military forces, including new 
nuclear weapons. 


The story illustrates several critical questions in understanding the relationships between political 
protest and public discourse. First, Reagan was right in claiming some responsibility for creating the 
nuclear freeze movement, although "provocateur" would likely be a better description than “leader.” 
Reagan’s continuation and acceleration of Jimmy Carter’s military build-up, in conjunction with his 
denigration of arms control and generally intemperate rhetoric about both nuclear weapons and the Soviet 
Union, stoked both public fears an¥ a fledgling oppositional movement (Meyer 1990). Political rhetoric 
then can influence the perceived urgency and opportunities for dissidents. 


Second, the French interviewer’s question about American dissidents was clearly inspired by the 
presence of strong challenging movements on nuclear weapons not only in the United States, but virtually 
everywhere in Western Europe (Rochon 1988). In an obvious way, the movement affected the political 
realities to which the President had to respond. Surprisingly, although there is an expanding literature on 
social movement effects, very little of it addresses perhaps the most common political challenge and 
response: political rhetoric and public discourse (but see Gamson 1988). 


Finally, in responding to the question, and indeed the larger political challenge, Reagan attempted to 
appropriate the concerns and language of the nuclear freeze movement, and apply them to a program 
freeze founders found inimical, attempting in the process to make the freeze frame less dissonant with 
government policy. Both freeze advocates and Reagan--at least in this interview-- spoke with compassion 
and concern about the fears of nuclear destruction and the horrors of war; both promised peace. Activists 
tried to use these popular sentiments to buttress support for enforced and comprehensive arms control 
leading to the end of the nuclear arms race; in contrast, Reagan attempted to attach the same sentiments 
to a program of unbridled military spending accompanying an unprecedented United States buildup of 
strategic nuclear weapons. They struggled for primacy in defining not only policy positions, but also 
political frames; mass media offers resources in this contest, and also a host of sites in which the struggle 
takes place. 


There is much work to be done, first, in analyzing the role that public discourse plays in mobilizing or 
quelling public dissent; second, in understanding the influence that challenging movements can have on 
public discourse; and third, in analyzing the resulting framing contest between established political actors 
and challengers. In this paper I analyze the framing of national security in one sort of public discourse, 
that which takes place in elite venues designed for a mass audience. I explore specialized elite political, 
Strategic, and scientific discourse on nuclear weapons and the Soviet Union and their relationship to peace 
movement mobilization. I mean to contribute to our understanding of the relationships between public 
discourse and political protest, and suggest a strong relationship between the mobilization of social protest 
and discourse within mainstream political institutions. 


I begin by briefly reviewing the relationships between social movements and public discourse, making 


use of literature on framing and framing contests, and noting the contribution that discourse analysis on a 
particular set of contested issues over an extended period of time can make. I then describe the cyclicity 
of peace movement challenges to United States national security policy in the post-war period, identifying 
two mass movements and two smaller elite challenges. I examine public discourse on nuclear weapons and 
the Soviet Union in three elite forums: Presidential State of the Union addresses, the quarterly Foreign 
Affairs, and the monthly Scientific American, noting the relationships between frame contests in each 
venue and popular protest. I conclude by returning to more general questions of the relationship between 
social movements and public discourse. 


SOCIAL PROTEST MOVEMENTS AND PUBLIC DISCOURSE 

Social protest movements, defined by dynamic interaction with mainstream culture and politics, have 
a necessarily ambivalent relationship with this mainstream. At cnce, movements challenge commonly 
accepted verities about political leaders, political agency from below, and the substantive content of public 
policy. At the same time, movements select and use mainstream symbols, values, and rhetoric in order to 
mobilize activists who are inundated by, and operate within, mainstream political culture (Swidler 1986). 
The more mainstream, and thereby less challenging, a social movement appears, the broader audience it 
can reach and potentially activate. The flip side of this potential is that in seeking to appropriate the 
legitimacy of mainstream politics and culture, movements may be undermined by it. 


Speech or writing in the publig sphere shapes the issues open to dissident challenge, the terms on 
which they may be challenged, and the ways in which dissidents can legitimately press their claims. As 
Gamson (1988, p. 224) describes it, public discourse occurs in several distinct but related venues: general 
audience media such as television, newspapers, and newsmagazines; specialist media such as professional 
journals; official discourse, provided by government actors and reported in other media; and challenger 
discourse, as takes place within social movement organs. Official discourse has regular entry into general 
audience media, but the presence of specialist and challenger discourse is far more sporadic, contingent 
upon openings within mainstream media often created by political conflict. 


Dissident social mobilization is then closely related to mainstream discourse, and can be both 
energized and constrained by it. Thus, much of the civil rights movement in the early 1960s eagerly and 
effectively used Bibles and American flags, and framed its demands in terms of classic liberal conceptions 
of rights and access. This aided the movement in winning public sympathy, but such symbols also limited 
the kinds of claims the movement could make and alienated a black nationalist wing within it. Similarly, 
factions within the women’s liberation movement of the early 1970s, focusing on adoption of an Equal 
Rights Amendment, were hamstrung by the restrictive classic liberal language of rights (Mansbridge 1986). 
The challenge for activists is to find symbols within mainstream discourse that allow for both extensive 
protest mobilization and for the broadening of mainstream discourse. This entails a delicate and always 
provisional balancing of concerns and potential constituents (Snow, Rochford, Worden, and Benford 1986). 


Snow and Benford (1992) contend that organizers develop broad "master frames" as a political and 
cultural shorthand to unify a broad movement and instill political agency. Such master frames contain an 
implicit analysis of not only a political problem, but also some notion of change and political efficacy. 
Frame disputes among cooperating organizations within a movement are virtually inevitable, Benford 
(1993) notes, reflecting the differing interests and analyses of movement participants. But activist framing 
of movement claims is not an insular process. These processes also reflect the larger political 
environment, as institutional political actors also offer competing analyses and proposals about salient 
social problems. The resonance of a movement’s frames then is related to the changing cultural and 
political environment in which it emerges. 


Gamson and Modigliani (1989) emphasize that mainstream public discourse in mass media, like 


movement discourse, is dynamic and often disputed. The presence of competing frames in mainstream 
media discourse can provide a more hospitable environment for a movement challenge. Public discourse 
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affects challenging movements, the claims they proffer, their capacity to reach a broad audience, and the 
public legitimacy of their concerns. Official discourse, by legitimating or dismissing various objectives and 
actors can create dissident challengers. Edelman (1971), for example, contends that President Lyndon 
Johnson, in declaring a "war on poverty" legitimated concerns about social and political equality, raised 
public expectations of success, and thereby set the stage for government failure and disruptive social and 
political challenges. Surely, discourse is not the only factor influencing protest; activists respond to real 
changes in politics and policy. Nonetheless, public discourse shapes actors’ interpretations of the political 
world, defining what issues are vulnerable and legitimate for social movement challenges. While Johnson 
endorsed the demands of civil rights activists and thus encouraged protest, Ronald Reagan dismissed the 
goals of peace activists in the 1980s as utopian, naive, and Soviet-inspired. In doing so he undermined 
both expert and general public confidence in his ability to manage national security affairs, legitimating 
and encouraging protest in the process (Meyer 1990). Paradoxically, official rhetoric can provoke protest 
with either explicit encouragement or outright derision. 


Dissidents use general audience media to project their activities, analyses, and claims to a broader 
audience, defining themselves in the process. Absent media attention, activists are unable to reach and 
activate a "reference public,” broaden the scope and actors in a conflict, and affect political change (Lipsky 
1970). Although mass media attention is a requisite for effective politics at the national level, it is hardly 
an unambiguous blessing. Mass media can amplify movement activity and concerns, creating a public 
image disproportionate with movergent strength, and it can also define the goals and tactics of the 
movement. Coverage of the student left and anti-war movements in the 1960s (Gitlin 1980), and of the 
early women’s liberation movement (Freeman 1975), emphasized the most culturally radical and 
threatening aspects of these campaigns: Yippies who would drop LSD in a city water supply; women who 
would burn bras. (Indeed, both activists and opponents often fabricate such stories with the media in 
mind.) Such portrayals, while bringing broader attention to dissident movements, helped marginalize 
them, preventing them from reaching a larger audience or constituency. Alternatively, general audience 
media can define movements in "consensual" terms, emphasizing their non-threatening aspects, and 
stripping them of political content (Lofland 1988). Thus, campaigns like "Hands Across America,” "Earth 
Day,” or the "AIDS Quilt" can become expressive events divorced from their challenging elements. 


Analysts describe the content and borders of political discourse in terms of "frames" (e.g. Gitlin 1980; 
Snow et al. 1986; Gamson 1988; Ryan 1991.) A frame refers to both the constitutive elements of an 
issue, around which details are built, and the borders of discourse on the issue. Frames define what 
elements of an issue are relevant in public discourse, what problems are amenable to political action, 
which solutions are viable, and which actors are credible or potentially efficacious. Mention of an issue 
alone is insufficient for mobilizing political action if a problem is defined as accidental, unpredictable, or 
unavoidable (Stone 1989). Winning media attention can be counterproductive if one’s activity is framed as 
outside the scope of legitimate public debate. Thus activists struggle both to win attention and to gain 
control over the frame in which they and their concerns are placed. 


The media, both general audience and specialist, are potential resources and obstacles to political 
challengers. Activists are not simply passive victims in all of this; indeed, they have resources at their 
disposal to influence media coverage. Ryan (1991), while providing an analysis that shows the difficulties 
movements face in dealing with the media, offers a catalogue of practical suggestions for generating 
favorable coverage of challengers’ issues and action. If activists are attentive to the ways in which mass 
media works, and are persistent and creative in packaging their stories, she argues, they can do much to 
win favorable attention. Sustained activism itself can bring new perspectives and actors into the Rolodexes 
of reporters and thus newspapers. The sustained activism of the movement against nuclear power, for 
example, created an institutional niche for the Union of Concerned Scientists (UCS) in mainstream media; 
"When demonstrators are arrested at Seabrook,” Gamson (1988, p. 235) notes, "phones ring at UCS." 


By bringing new perspectives, analyses, information, or actors into mainstream discourse, activists can 
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create a "frame contest" (Ryan 1991, p. 70), in which the dominant frame and understanding of a social 
problem may change. Despite the overwhelming disadvantages confronting challenging frames, mainstream 
media are not monolithic, offering only one hegemonic view of contemporary issues; neither, however, are 
they equal. The mass media includes both outlets with large audiences and routines that make it very 
difficult for challengers to win access, and far more accessible outlets with smaller audiences. Network 
television news, for example, offers little time to challengers, and even it does cover them, it is frequently 
within a dominant (and unfavorable) frame. Local newspapers with smaller circulations may be 
significantly more open to covering challenger activities and recognizing challenger frames. Even within 
national media, however, frame contests take place. The very nature of a frame contest can encourage 
dissident mobilization, by increasing the salience of a political issue, calling current policies into question, 
and suggesting political alternatives. Frame contests can create a favorable political opportunity for 
activism (Gamson and Meyer 1992); activists can also work to create frame contests. 


In summary, public discourse can be a resource for political dissidents, a spur for dissent, and 
influenced by dissident mobilization. Media venues are both outlets for public discourse and potential 
sites of struggle. There are a number of complicated interrelationships between movement struggles and 
mainstream culture and discourse, and of course, public policy. In order to sort out these relationships, it 
makes sense to study simultaneously public discourse in a variety of venues and dissident mobilization on a 
given set of issues (Tarrow 1992). In this way, we can see the interrelationships between mainstream 
discourse and political protest. 


Nuclear weapons politics and discourse provides an excellent subject for study. Even as United States 
nuclear policy has remained remarkably consistent since the middle 1950s, public discourse about nuclear 
weapons and popular mobilization on issues of national security has been sporadic. In this paper I will 
examine fluctuations in discourse on nuclear weapons and peace movement mobilization. The basic 
questions involve the relationship between movements and public discourse; specifically, do certain kinds 
of frame contests create opportunities for social protest? does social protest encourage frame contests? 


This study includes three outlets of elite public discourse. I first examine Presidential State of the 
Union addresses, in which the Administration sets its political agenda, speaking to both Congress and a 
larger public, including a global audience. Second, I look at elite discourse on foreign policy and national 
security strategy in Foreign Affairs, an "expert" venue specifically targeted to a larger audience (about 
117,000 circulation in 1992). Finally, I examine a venue for scientific debate, also specifically targeted at 
an educated general audience, Scientific American (approximate circulation 647,000 in 1992). In order to 
set a context for discussing discourse in these venues, I begin by looking at the cycles of peace protest in 
the United States and the concomitant framing contests. 


PEACE PROTEST IN THE UNITED STATES 

We can get a rough measure of the cycles of political engagement and quiescence of social 
movements On nuclear weapons issues in American politics from the New York Times Index. Figure 1 
shows the number of stories covering opposition to government nuclear weapons policy from 1945-1990, 
including a range of activities from civil disobedience and mass demonstrations to conferences of dissident 
experts and referendum campaigns--the broad range of social movement activity. The Index identifies two 
clear surges of public activity and interest, from 1954-1963 covering the test ban campaign, and the early 
1980s peak of interest accompanying the nuclear freeze movement. We can also see two smaller peaks of 
public activity and discourse, from 1945-47 when scientists led a campaign for the international control of 
nuclear weapons, and 1968-1972, when scientists and local activists coordinated an effort to stop the 
development of antiballistic missile systems (Meyer 1993a). Qualitative histories of the peace movement 
(e.g. Kleidman 1993; Meyer 1993b; Wittner 1984) identify the same movement cycles. 


Figure 1 about here. 
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The political battle about nuclear weapons policy and the policy making process has also been a 
battle about framing nuclear weapons issues. In looking at the campaigns briefly, we can see that activists 
often had more success in changing frames than changing policy. In the summary below, I identify three 
"master frames" (cf. Snow and Benford 1988, 1992) that organized mainstream political discourse. 


The detonation of nuclear weapons over Hiroshima and Nagasaki in August 1945 was critical in 
shaping the postwar order; it also sent shocks through domestic politics and culture in the United States. 
Responses from mainstream media were immediate and intense, but strangely diffuse. There was a 
widespread recognition that things had dramatically changed and that a focused and immediate response 
from the mass public was needed. Professional journals organized symposia and printed special issues 
dealing with the bomb; clergy and philosophers considered its moral implications, while social scientists 
debated its impact on both international relations and domestic politics and culture (Boyer 1985). 
Mainstream media urged education and thoughtful action, yet no mass political campaign was clearly 
attached to this mass concern. 


Some scientists involved in the Manhattan project, in conjunction with scattered political allies, 
argued that the bomb had radically changed the nature of world politics, making future wars unthinkable 
and --in some versions-- the nation-state obsolete. Peace activists argued for comprehensive plans for 
world government, and more seemingly moderate steps toward the international control of nuclear 
weapons, coordinated by the new United Nations. They explicitly challenged the previously prevalent view 
that America could manage its Own security unilaterally--regardless of the conduct of foes or friends, 
offering instead a vision that security was now a global concern. Gamson and Stuart (1992) term later 
iterations of this frame "Common Security.” 


The United States government, under both Truman and Eisenhower, managed the public fears of 
nuclear weapons and the demand for international control in a series of separate but integrated ways. 
Truman proposed a plan for the international control of nuclear weapons, but managed the negotiations to 
preclude any agreement, blaming the Soviet Union for the impasse. Through this stilted campaign the 
Administration worked to supplant the fear of nuclear weapons with a greater and more immediate fear of 
the Soviet Union. No doubt, United States and Soviet repression at home and aggression abroad aided in 
this effort. Simultaneously, through a coordinated campaign between government and the emerging 
nuclear power industry, it tamed the public image of atomic power by promises of economic growth and 
cheap power (Boyer 1985). The notion of "common security” was replaced by one of "collective security,” 
in which the United States would protect not only its territorial integrity, but also the security of friendly 
nations through global alliances, most notably NATO. Equally antagonistic to recurrent isolationist 
themes in American history, the collective security frame coopted the drive for international cooperation 
to create a unilateralist foreign policy. 


The collective security idea has been remarkably resilient, despite heated debates within it about the 
wisdom of particular policies and partnerships, and its contest with the common security frame a recurrent 
one in American politics (Miller 1985). The Soviet Union’s development of its own nuclear weapons 
presented one challenge to advocates of the collective security frame, but they could argue that an 
enhanced Soviet threat demanded greater Western efforts. Collective security was thus subsumed into a 
larger "Cold War” frame, based on a Manichean political, military, and ideological competition between 
East and West, in which the fate of the earth is at stake. The Truman Doctrine in 1947 provided a 
substantive articulation of this new frame, and was essentially unchallenged in mainstream American 
politics. 


The discovery of radioactive fallout from nuclear tests in the South Pacific, and its adverse effects on 
civilian populations, presented a hard piece of information to incorporate into the Cold War frame. Here 
provisions for national security threatened the well-being of the people they were supposed to protect. As 
better documented and more detailed reports of the dangers of fallout emerged, it was increasingly difficult 
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to portray radioactive fallout as the necessary cost of an unavoidable moral battle. Challengers used the 
testing issue to revive a Common Security frame, calling for an end to the nuclear arms race via both 
unilateral actions and arms control agreements with the Soviet Union. 


The test ban campaign included both collective action and periodic forays into mainstream politics, 
most notably in Adlai Stevenson’s failed 1956 campaign for the presidency. Even as Stevenson lost the 
election, however, Eisenhower responded to both the movement and the dangers of testing by establishing 
an arms control effort and bilateral negotiations with the Soviet Union. Eisenhower, and then Kennedy, 
preserved the administration’s policies by adapting the Cold War frame to include managed limits on the 
boundaries of the struggle between the United States and the Soviet Union. In doing so, they developed a 
"Managed Rivalry” frame which recognized the concerns of both Cold War and Common Security 
advocates, but accepted neither completely. Kennedy established an Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (ACDA) to serve as an "institutional" advocate for arms control, insisted on strict verification of 
all negotiated agreements, and increased military spending and United States nuclear forces. At the same 
time, he negotiated a Limited Test Ban (LTB) in 1963 which directly addressed the most salient public 
fear--radioactive fallout. The movement dissipated after the Senate ratified the agreement, the result of 
both a decline in urgency and the appearance of more immediately salient issues, particularly civil rights 
and (soon) the war in Vietnam. 


Nuclear weapons disappeared from most public discourse, save for perfunctory statements about the 
need for arms control, until 1968 when first the Johnson, then the Nixon, administrations confronted 
decisions about developing and deploying antiballistic missile (ABM) systems. The ABM raised questions 
about both the viability and the wisdom of strategic defenses, spurring vigorous debate among scientists 
and strategic experts. Opponents of ABM development sought to mobilize mass public support, and were 
most successful in winning adherents in areas scheduled to be defended by ABM systems. President 
Nixon’s ultimate compromise, to deploy a limited number of ABMs to protect nuclear weapons, ended the 
public debate without resolving it. Accompanied by a negotiated ABM treaty, the proposed 100 ABMs in 
North Dakota spurred limited opposition, much of it from the military who saw better uses for their 
limited funds. 


Extensive public discourse and popular protest about nuclear weapons emerged again in the early 
1980s with the nuclear freeze campaign. President Carter had entered office in 1977 explicitly criticizing 
the Cold War frame and promising to work for the abolition of all nuclear weapons. Midway through his 
term, however, he commenced a visibly harder line toward the Soviet Union. International events, 
including the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan and the Iranian and Nicaraguan revolutions, likely 
Suggested the political wisdom of establishing a harder line in foreign policy; the upcoming presidential 
election underscored the political desirability of such a posture. Carter increased military spending, 
endorsed exploration of limited nuclear war-fighting strategies, funded several new strategic weapons 
systems, and withdrew an arms control agreement (SALT II) from Senate consideration. Ronald Reagan, 
running against Carter’s foreign policies from the political right, accused Carter of being weak on defense, 
too conciliatory to the Soviet Union, and negligent in combatting Communism worldwide. 


As President, Reagan revived a harsh Cold War frame, referring to the Soviet Union as an "evil 
empire,” contending that nuclear war could be fought, limited, and won. In his world view, arms control 
and detente were breathing spaces that helped the Soviet Union pursue its essential goal of world 
domination. Reagan’s posture generated extremely negative responses, not just from the mass public in 
the United States and Western Europe, but also from strategic experts, illustrating the developments in 
both strategic theory and public awareness of nuclear weapons. Opponents challenged Reagan’s approach 
in terms of both degree and direction. 


A nuclear freeze united a very broad challenging movement in the early 1980s, partly because it was 
compatible with both Common Security and modified Cold War or Managed Rivalry frames. The proposal 
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called for a “bilateral freeze on the testing, production, and deployment of nuclear weapons,” followed by 
further negotiated weapons reductions. Within a Common Security frame, this idea emphasized the 
mutuality of the nuclear threat, and the need for cooperative recognition that the only way out of the arms 
race was political, not technological. In the Managed Rivalry frame, the freeze could prevent a new wave 
of Soviet nuclear modernization; advocates insisted that the agreement could be verified by national 
technical means. As with other arms control proposals, supporters could endorse the freeze as a way to 
manage the arms race or to end it. 

In response to the freeze movement in the United States, and to allied campaigns in Western Europe, 
Reagan increasingly used Common Security frames to justify policies of military escalation. Most notably, 
Reagan’s "Star Wars" promised to move the world beyond the horrors of mutual deterrence to a new world 
immune to the nuclear threat. Once the system was developed, Reagan claimed, we could even give it to 
the Soviet Union. At the same time, Reagan recommitted to the arms control process, proposing deep 
reductions in the Soviet arsenal in exchange for relatively modest restraint in United States and NATO 
stockpiles. To his surprise, Mikhail Gorbachev responded to these proposals later in the decade, setting 
off an unprecedented and certainly unpredicted wave of reform in the East (Meyer and Marullo 1992). 


In the section above, I’ve outlined the frame contests that characterized waves of peace movement 
protest in postwar America, identifying three master frames that have coexisted and competed in the post- 
war period: Common Security, Colg War, and Managed Rivalry. These political and rhetorical battles 
were deeply-rooted, and took place in a broad variety of venues. To get a better idea of the movements’ 
relationships with public discourse, | will now discuss the frame contests in three elite venues. 


POLITICAL DISCOURSE: PRESIDENTIAL STATE OF THE UNION ADDRESSES 

As the power of the presidency has grown, the State of the Union address has become the single most 
important source of information about the president’s political and legislative agenda (Lowi and Ginsberg 
1990, p. 253). Constitutionally mandated to address the Congress, contemporary presidents orient these 
speeches more directly to a larger audience, including the American public and foreign governments. In it 
the president outlines a broad set of goals, announces policy proposals to meet them, and tries to inspire 
support for his program. To be sure, presidents make many speeches, and an unguarded remark about 
“outlawing the Soviet Union" may undo the most carefully crafted formal address. Nonetheless, the State 
of the Union, as a formal address and occasion, serves as a centerpiece of a president’s public posture. As 
a result, the address is also a site of struggle, albeit for a limited number of actors, as aides and advisors 
seek to gain prominence and attention for their pet perspectives and programs. 


To examine presidential rhetoric over time, I’ve read and coded the Presidential State of the Union 
addresses in the post-war period. By adding a point for the presence of rhetoric that confronts the Soviet 
Union or emphasizes the provision of nuclear weapons, and subtracting a point for the presence of 
rhetoric extolling conciliatory postures or nuclear arms control, we can get a rough measure of Presidential 
discourse on national security. Presidents often temper any confrontational rhetoric with an accompanying 
offer of negotiations. In this way, a president can make symbolic gestures to both his left and right, 
affording himself political latitude. John F. Kennedy’s maxim on arms control and the Soviet Union, 
delivered at his inaugural (1961), typifies the clever balance most presidents seek: "Let us never negotiate 
out of fear. But let us never fear to negotiate." As Figure 2 indicates, this pattern is a frequent choice, 
and presidential discourse as a whole remains within the Managed Rivalry frame. 


Figure 2 about here. 
The first clear exception to this approach occurs run from 1950-1955, at the height of the Cold War. 
Eisenhower, speaking with all the Manichean drama imaginable, described the cold war as a struggle of 


good versus evil. In his 1955 address he announced, "At issue is the true nature of man. Either man is 
the creature whom the Psalmist described as ’a little lower than the angels,’ crowned with glory and honor, 
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holding dominion over the works of his creator; or man is a soulless, animated machine to be enslaved, 
used, and consumed by the state for its own glorification." He left no doubt where he or the United States 
ought to stand in this epic struggle. Just one year later, however, facing reelection in 1956, after the 
anti-testing movement had emerged, President Eisenhower spoke of international cooperation through 
“open skies.” 


Although Eisenhower, and subsequent presidents, continued to speak of confronting the Soviet 
Union, and developing what Eisenhower called "safety through strength,” they also generally expressed 
concern with controlling the nuclear arms race, or offered the rhetorical opportunity of conciliation to the 
Soviet Union. Presidents Johnson and Nixon consistently emphasized cooperation rather than 
confrontation with the Soviet Union, suggesting a limit to the utility of military power. In his 1964 
inaugural, Johnson proclaimed that these limits were not even dependent upon arms control: "Even in the 
absence of agreement, we must not stockpile beyond our needs or seek an excess of military power that 
could be provocative as well as wasteful." Johnson, like Nixon and Carter after him, employed Common 
Security language in his policy posture. This was one among many reasons that peace activists generally 
directed their efforts to other issues throughout the 1960s and 1970s. 


Richard Nixon devoted a great deal more political and rhetorical attention to the Soviet Union. 
Although he cut his political teeth in the early days of the cold war, Nixon consistently defined the 
relationship with the Soviet Unionys one of "peaceful competition" (1969). "We are moving with 
precision and purpose,” he said in 1970, "from an era of confrontation to an era of negotiations." Nixon 
saw arms control and detente as a means of containment. Great power negotiations, including playing "the 
China card,” were for Nixon more effective ways to manage the Soviet Union than military confrontation. 


Jimmy Carter articulated higher goals for the United States, proclaiming his commitment to press the 
Soviet Union to respect human rights and to negotiate with the Soviets for comprehensive arms control. 
At his inaugural (1977) he emphasized his commitment and his idealism for the nation: "We pledge 


perserverence and wisdom in our efforts to limit the world’s armaments to those necessary for each 
nation’s domestic safety. And we will move this year a step toward our ultimate goal -- the elimination of 
all nuclear weapons from this Earth.” Even at the end of his presidency, while trumpeting his 
administration’s achievement of increased military readiness, Carter rejected an unrestricted arms race. 
Offering both arms control and strong military forces, Carter maintained a rhetoric that made protest 
difficult to mobilize, even as his policies grew increasingly more aggressive. 


The second major break in this pattern of counterbalancing confrontational tones with rhetoric of 
conciliation begins in 1981, when President Reagan openly criticized detente with the Soviet Union and 
scorned the arms control process. In his inaugural he offered a new approach to strategic nuclear policy 
his predecessors had rhetorically dismissed: planning for victory in a nuclear war. "Our reluctance for 
conflict should not be mistaken as a failure of will,” he announced, "When action is required to preserve 
our national security, we will act. We will maintain sufficient strength to prevail if need be, knowing that 
if we do so we have the best chance of never having to use that strength.” Excoriating the Soviets and 
domestic critics early in his term, Reagan resurrected the rhetoric of the early cold war. 


The freeze movement forced at very least rhetorical reform upon the president. By 1984, on the eve 
of his reelection campaign, Reagan learned the utility of more guarded words. He memorized and 
frequently repeated the phrase, “nuclear war cannot be won and must not be fought," and in doing so 
presented a lower profile target to his antinuclear opponents (Bundy 1988). In his 1984 State of the 
Union address he adopted Carter’s expressed goal of abolishing nuclear weapons altogether. In his second 
term, Reagan’s rhetoric vacillated dramatically and apocalyptically from harsh confrontation to idealistic 
disarmament rapture, likely reflecting both his own ambivalence and the relative influence of competing 
advisers. Nonetheless, the freeze movement’s effectiveness in moderating the president’s rhetoric 
paradoxically made subsequent mobilization more difficult. 
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Presidential rhetoric is but one factor potentially affecting the development of dissident movements, 
SO we must be wary about generalizing too broadly from this data. The large field of national security 
policy, of which official rhetoric is only one component, sets the stage for challenging movements (Meyer 
1993a). Nonetheless, it is clear that the two mass disarmament movements in United States history, the 
test ban campaign and the nuclear freeze, were preceded by a period of unremittently bellicose rhetoric 
from the president. In both cases, Presidents Eisenhower and Reagan tempered at least their rhetoric in 
response to the political pressures of the dissident movements. Each offered bold initiatives (e.g., "Open 
Skies" "Atoms for Peace" "Strategic Defense Initiative") with the aim of legitimating and coopting public 
concerns about nuclear weapons, appropriating the symbols and language of their political opponents in 
the process. During the two limited social movement campaigns, for international control and against 
ABM development, presidential rhetoric about nuclear weapons and the Soviet Union was measured and 
moderate. It seems likely that such an approach would make it difficult for activists to mobilize broad 
public opposition to a president who endorsed the movement’s expressed goals of conciliation and arms 
control. 


STRATEGIC EXPERT DISCOURSE: FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

The nuclear age ushered in an era of unprecedented influence of civilian strategists in military affairs 
(Herken 1987). The growth of the United States as a world power was accompanied within the academy 
by the growth of international relations as an academic discipline. Civilian strategists and academic 
experts compete for public accepta&ce and political influence within the venues of professional and 
popular journals. Of all these, and the number continues to grow, Foreign Affairs provides perhaps the 
best barometer of expert opinion on nuclear weapons and the Soviet Union. In it, we can see the clear 
development and articulation of the three master frames described above. 


Published by the Council on Foreign Relations since the 1930s, Foreign Affairs served as a forum in 
which academics, military officials, diplomats, and government officials have met and competed for the 
attention and support of the small subset of public informed and interested in international relations. Its 
editors try to avoid the theory-testing and methodological questions that burden more academic journals; 
Foreign Affairs articles are referenced lightly if at ail, and virtually always framed in terms of a current 
policy question. The journal also commits to present a diversity of political opinions on the publisher’s 
page of each issue: "The articles in Foreign Affairs do not represent any consensus of beliefs...we hold that 
while keeping clear of mere vagaries, Foreign Affairs can do more to inform American public opinion by a 
broad hospitality to divergent ideas than it can by identifying itself with one school.” 


A survey of some 45 years of the journal confirms that Foreign Affairs has in fact presented the 
diversity of "expert" opinion it sought. It functions then as a forum in which expert sponsors of competing 
frames about the Soviet Union and American foreign policy debate, and is a fair indicator of the larger 
expert debate that takes place in other journals and within government. To find the extent and periodicity 
of frame competition in Foreign Affairs I read all the articles in the journal explicitly concerned with 
nuclear weapons, the Soviet Union, arms control, and grand strategy, numbering 424 from 1945-1989. 
(This is spread over 4 annual issues from 1945-1977, and five issues annually afterward.) Figure 3 shows 
the number of articles on these topics by year. It is worth noting that expert concern, as expressed in 
journal articles, increased along with popular mobilization during the test ban campaign and during the 
nuclear freeze, and turned to other issues as the mobilized public did. 


Figure 3 about here. 


These articles contain and elaborate the same three master frames on the US-Soviet relationship. 
The first frame, Cold War, suggests that United States foreign and military policy must be based on 
understanding the imperialist nature of the Soviet Union, and working to confront Soviet power in every 
conceivabie venue to defend the free world. As Byron Dexter puts it in an October 1950 article on Soviet 
strategy, "There is in train today a development without parallel in history--a war which has as its frank 
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objective the overthrow of all the parliamentary governments of the world and their replacement by 
Communist dictatorships centrally controlled by Moscow.” In fighting for the fate of the world against an 
amoral and implacable enemy, no price is too great to pay, no weapon too horrible to use, and no conflict 
too trivial to ignore. Confronted on all sides by a Communist menace, the West must use all weapons at 
its disposal for its survival. As Colin Gray argues in a July 1978 piece, "The United States would have a 
politically relevant measure of strategic superiority if it could control a process of deliberate escalation in 
pursuit of acceptable terms for war termination...[t follows that the United States has a fundamental 
foreign policy requirement that its strategic nuclear forces provide deliberate limited first strike options." 


The Common Security frame is based on the premise that nuclear weapons have changed everything 
in world politics, essentially confronting nations with the choice of political cooperation or destruction. 
Hanson W. Baldwin, writing in October 1945, argues that the end of the second world war marks a new 
era in American and world history, "The new chapter may end in man’s reversion to a troglodyte, or it may 
lead to the establishment of a world brotherhood in which the forces of nature, including man’s own 
passions, are harnessed for the common good." Nuclear war is unthinkable in that it will inevitably lead to 
global destruction, and technology offers no solutions to fundamentally political problems. There is no 
such thing therefore, as meaningful nuclear superiority, and arms control is a necessity. John Steinbruner, 
in a Summer 1985 piece laments that the essential "[t]ruths and pieties of the nuclear age” have "yet to 
become the driving principles of policy. The securities of the United States and the Soviet Union have 
been locked together; it is extremejy unlikely that either power can obtain any enduring net advantage by 
unilateral efforts." Or as Adlai E. Stevenson put it in a January 1960 piece: "...the two most dangerous 
realities we now face are the multiplication of nuclear weapons and the disparity in living standards 
between the rich nations and the poor...as long as nuclear weapons exist, the danger of their use exists. 
We must work for a disarmed world under law and organized police power--the only final answer to the 
threat of annihilating war...Our goal is not just to win a cold war but to persuade a cold world [emphasis 
original]." 


Finally, the Managed Rivalry frame, marginally most prevalent in Foreign Affairs, recognizes both 
nuclear weapons and the Soviet Union as dangers, and calls for balancing them. In this frame, the United 
States and the Soviet Union can cooperate on a select few issues, but the global struggle for preeminence 
and nuclear weapons remain unavoidable facts of life. Adherents to this frame abhor the arrogance and 
ignorance of the coldest cold warriors, and scoff at the naivete of common security advocates. Arms 
control has a place in Managed Rivalry, as do arms buildups. "Arms control," writes Nelson Rockefeller in 
April 1960, "is not an alternative to--but a critical element of a coherent policy for national security.” 
There is no end to this difficult balancing, but it is the only way, writes McGeorge Bundy in April 1952, 
"The kind of peace that is possible is not the peace of inaction or the peace of total victory, or even the 
peace of truly united nations. It is the peace of politics, always, to be won, and never wholly safe.” 


Foreign Affairs authors write about a variety of topics in international politics, ranging from the 
desirability of specific weapons systems to the viability of particular treaties. Generally, however, the 
entire argument of an article is situated within one of these three master frames. About a third of the 358 
articles that clearly fit into one of the frames, fall into each category. (The uncoded articles generally 
review old histories or describe new policies or technologies without offering a prescriptive analysis and 
demonstrating a clear frame.) More interesting, however, is the distribution of the frames over time. 


Table 1 about here. 


Immediately after World War II, before the coid war really began (1945-46), we see only articles 
about international cooperation and common security. The United States and the Soviet Union, effective 
allies during the war, would now be necessary partners in the new peace. This period, corresponding with 
widespread popular concern with nuclear weapons and with the scientists’ campaign for the international 
control of nuclear weapons, was short-lived. The United States and the Soviet Union were unable to 
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negotiate international control, and most American experts blamed the Soviets. The real threat, experts 
and strategists now contended, was international Communism. Highlighted by George Kennan’s famous 
"X" article, "The Sources of Soviet Conduct” (July 1947), the Cold War frame dominated the next 7 years 
(1947-54), as the United States embarked on a policy of containment during the coldest period of the Cold 
War. Common Security essentially disappeared from "responsible" expert discourse. 


Stalin’s death, in 1953, followed shortly by the recognition of dangerous radioactive fallout from 
atmospheric nuclear tests in the Pacific, suggested both the prospect and the urgency of political change. 
This was the period of the test ban campaign. Although the Cold War frame was prevalent during this 
period (1955-63), the Managed Rivalry frame appeared more frequently in Foreign Affairs, and the 
Common Security frame returned. Within the journal, most debate about strategy focused on the 
desirability of tactical nuclear weapons, as Henry Kissinger launched his career by forcefully and repeatedly 
arguing that a minimum deterrence posture put Western interests at risk; he argued that smaller nuclear 
weapons that could fight a nuclear war that would not be "unthinkable" would provide more robust 
deterrence. Foreign Affairs came to the test ban issue relatively late, only in 1960, and then to print a 
series of articles suggesting that such a ban would prevent the development of smaller and safer nuclear 
weapons. 


The Limited Test Ban (LTB) treaty, signed by the United States, the Soviet Union, and Britain in 
1963, ushered in a new era of supegpower relations and public discourse. Although the treaty allowed the 
arms race to continue, public debate diminished, along with the test ban movement, and public discourse 
changed. The Cold War frame appeared much less frequently; the Common Security frame comprised 
fully half the articles published between 1964-67. 


A continued debate about arms control played out over the deployment and/or control of multiple 
warhead missiles (MIRVs) and ABMs over the following years (1968-72). Foreign Affairs was fully 
engaged in this expert debate, amplified by a relatively small social movement. The Cold War frame was 


virtually absent, as President Nixon, aided by Foreign Affairs alumnus Henry Kissinger, was fully engaged 
in the high politics of arms control. The Managed Rivalry frame was slightly more prevalent than the 
Common Security frame, and this split roughly coincided with the division on the wisdom of deploying 
strategic defenses. 


Nixon’s negotiation of the ABM and strategic arms limitation treaty (SALT I) marked the beginning 
of an era of full detente; indeed, several authors looked back at the end of the cold war in the middle 
1970s. The Common Security frame dominated, as authors focused on subsequent arms control 
agreements and superpower cooperation. The dominance of this frame, however, accompanied by Carter’s 
early abolitionist rhetoric and continued efforts at arms control, created a political space on the right, 
which old cold warriors sought to fill. Aided by Soviet conduct, particularly the invasion of Afghanistan, 
organized political groups including the Committee on the Present Danger, mounted a campaign to 
resurrect the cold war. 


Between 1980-85, covering both Carter’s turn to the right and Reagan’s election, the number of 
articles directly on strategic politics increased dramatically, and the Cold War frame appeared more 
prominently than it had in the three decades prior. A major frame contest took place within the pages of 
Foreign Affairs, accompanied and buoyed by a large popular movement. This period also marks the first 
time that authors addressed protest movements directly in their analyses, as well as the first display of 
intense personal criticism of the President. 


A few authors had criticized Jimmy Carter for being indecisive or naive in his policies toward the 
Soviet Union. Ronald Reagan, however, endured attacks from critics on all sides. Common Security 
advocates attacked his bellicose rhetoric, wasteful spending, and neglect of arms control. Cold War 
advocates accused him of naivete on nuclear weapons, and for returning to arms control in response to 
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domestic political pressures. Managed Rivalry adherents also attacked his ignorance and inconsistency; 
they blamed the emergence of the nuclear freeze movement on his intemperate rhetoric. In retrospect, it 
is not surprising that a strong popular movement emerged in this era of frame conflict and widespread 
expert disdain of presidential leadership. 


In Foreign Affairs we see expert debate spurring, reflecting, and responding to a broad public 
movement in the early 1960s and early 1980s. In both cases, experts explicitly addressed the demands of 
the protestors, the test ban and the nuclear freeze, putting forward their own alternatives. We saw no 
antinuclear movement when the Common Security frame was dominant, yet vigorous response when the 
Cold War frame was strongly visible. This suggests a relationship between institutional and extra- 
institutional debate. When policy advocates perceive openness to their views in government or 
mainstream politics, they are far less likely to engage in a cohesive effort to make their claims in extra- 
institutional venues which offer less direct routes of political influence (Meyer 1993b). Thus we see a 
disarmament movement in the early 1960s and early 1980s, and a coherent Cold War campaign in the 
middle 1970s, the period of detente. Public discourse, even in expert venues, eventually responded to the 
balance of mobilized opinion. 


SCIENTIFIC EXPERT DISCOURSE: SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 

The nuclear era also brought new influence to civilian scientists. The well-known tale of Albert 
Einstein’s letter to Franklin Rooseyelt encouraging the development of atomic weapons is but the first 
example in the modern era of scientific influence on military and strategic policy. Scientific American, a 
general interest science magazine directed to the educated but non-expert reader, is a place where a 
scientific debate on policy would take place. To see the parameters of this debate, I read all 93 articles on 
nuclear weapons and strategic policy from 1945-89. Figure 4 shows the distribution of these articles in the 
post-war period. 


Figure 4 about here. 


The relationship between protest movements and public discourse in this venue is less immediately 
clear. The first burst of scientific attention comes in 1950, when there is no broad popular movement for 
arms control or disarmament. In fact, Scientific American published four consecutive lead articles by 
scientists attacking the United States government’s decision to produce the hydrogen bomb. In this case, 
the scientists went public after losing the policy debate in government (York 1976), demonstrating the old 
political maxim that losers in policy debate seek to expand the scope of the decisionmaking arena 
(Schattschneider 1960). The number of articles on nuclear weapons issues increased modestly in concert 
with the test ban campaign of the early 1960s, and more visibly during the ABM debate--in which scientists 
played a prominent role (Primack and von Hippel 1973). It fell off only slightly in the middle 1970s; in 
fact, scientists had established a reliable forum in which to lodge criticism of government policy 
throughout the 1970s, which expanded with the nuclear freeze in the 1980s. 


There was no discernable frame contest among scientists in Scientific American. Of the 72 articles 
that showed a clear frame, 71 used Common Security frames. There was general agreement within the 
pages of the magazine that science could not provide a solution to the horrors of nuclear war or the cold 
war, and that there was a need for political detente, unilateral restraint, and for arms control. Indeed, the 
only area in which authors expressed unbridled optimism about science was in verifying arms control 
agreements. Geologists and seismologists wrote of promising scientific breakthroughs that would allow 
reliable verification of negotiated agreements, particularly a nuclear test ban. In contrast, scientists were 
skeptical about scientific efforts to develop "clean" nuclear warheads, reliable tracking of strategic 
submarines, antiballistic missiles, survivable command and control centers, or computer software to 
manage "Star Wars." Further, Scientific American provided the first forum for a comprehensive statement 
of the nuclear freeze proposal in 1982, and for discussion of nuclear winter some years later. In short, this 
venue served as a resource for disarmament and arms control advocates. 
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CONCLUSION 

I posed three fundamental questions at the outset about the relationship between expert discourse in 
public media and popular protest: what role does public discourse play in provoking or quelling dissent?; 
what influence do protest movements have on public discourse?; and what is the relationship between 
challengers and established actors in waging contests over frames? This study provides preliminary 
answers, and calls for us to re-examine and extend our research on frames and public discourse. 


Clearly, political management of rhetoric about nuclear weapons bore some relation to popular 
protest in the 1950s and 1980s, as see both in the co-occurrence of bellicose rhetoric and popular protest 
and in the direct claims of movement activists. Governments that can manage their rhetoric can do a good 
deal to manage their opposition. Presidents who spoke too lightly of fighting and winning nuclear wars 
engendered their own opposition. Expert rhetoric that advocated a harsh cold war posture also seemed to 
inspire political opposition, as seen in Foreign Affairs. The case of Scientific American offers an 
additional insight; expert discourse can provide scientific and expert discourse as a resource upon which 
dissident activists could draw. The established foothold for critical positions on nuclear arms races that 
scientists had won in the 1960s and 1970s fed the public debate about both ABM and the nuclear freeze. 


Social movement activists do not construct challenging frames in a vacuum; movements are products 
of the political and social context from which they emerge. As a result, the frames movement proffer are 
also largely dependent upon the larger political climate. Activists draw raw material in their construction 
of challenging frames from mainstream discourse. The resonance of various challenging frames is also 
contingent upon an openness in mainstream public discourse. Expert discourse may provide not only 
support, but also "cues" about which issues are most urgent or vulnerable to dissident challenge. The 
visible disdain of Foreign Affairs authors for Reagan’s management of United States security policy, for 
example, suggested both the urgency of political protest, and grounds upon which activists could frame 
their dissent. For a variety of reasons, activists may sometimes "miss" these cues. Peace activists were 
unable, for example, to generate a large popular movement against development of the Hydrogen bomb, 
despite scientists’ expressed opposition to the policy and their pleas for public concern. 


Importantly, even venues for expert discourse that directly reach a relatively small audience are not 
insular. In order to understand the role that frames play in mobilizing dissent as well as political arenas, it 
is critical to start by acknowledging the interaction between various venues for elite discourse, and among 
elite, mass media, and movement discourse. Public discourse among politicians, strategic experts, and 
scientists responds to the political challenges of the time. Dissidents are not simply receivers of expert 
views or dominant frames. We saw that presidents tempered their rhetoric to head off or defuse political 
challengers. In expert venues, we saw the number of articles respond to the extent of public challenges, 
and the balance in the frame contest in Foreign Affairs change along with political movements. The test 
ban, anti-ABM, and nuclear freeze movements all brought their challenging frames to arenas of political 
discourse. Movements can be effective sponsors of challenging frames. Even as activists draw from expert 
discourse in constructing challenging frames, they contribute to mainstream discourse, creating openings 
and challenges for subsequent movements. 
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Communist Collapse and Religious Revivalism 


The supersedence of global bipolar politics has given rise to a New 
World Disorder. Classical cleavages based on state policies towards market 
freedom and East-West regional configurations are giving way to different 
bases of inter-state alliances. During this period of flux, populations 
throughout the developing world (including former Communist states) are 
rediscovering the religious dimension to group identity and statist 
politics. How this religious resurgence will ultimately affect the geo- 
political landscape remains to be seen. For while religion may provide a 
common linkage between formerly antagonistic states units (such as Iran and 
the newly independent Asian republics of the Commonwealth of Independent 
States), in religiously pluralistic societies a heightened emphasis on 
religion as a basis of state identity is destabilizing (e.g., former 
Yugoslavia, Nigeria). 


Religious revival or resurgence in the political arena (many 
specialists blanch at the overused "fundamentalism") is not merely a 
response to fissures along the capitalist-commmist fault line. The 
reemergence of "political Islam,"* as personified by the fall of the Shah of 
Iran, preceded that of the Berlin Wall by well over a decade. 
Radicalization of the militant Hindu Bharataya Janata Party, epitomized by 
its incited razing of the Avodya mosque in India, had nothing to do with 
events in Moscow, or even Sarajevo. And the sad, annual spectre of 
Christmas bombings by the (not coincidentally Catholic) Irish Republican 
Army is a timeworn reminder of ongoing religious division even within the 
uncontestably "developed" world. 


Yet even if the parallelism of religious revivalism and communist 
collapse is a coincidence, it is likely that the latter will feed the 
former. (It is not a coincidence, of course, in the former communist states 
themselves. Consider the role of the Catholic Church in transitional 
Poland, for instance, or that of the Serbian Orthodox Church in the conflict 
over Bosnia-Herzegovena.) On another level, however, the two phenomena do 
share a common causality: popular and profound dissatisfaction with the 
ideology-that-be. In the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, the failure was 
that of Marxism-Leninism; in the Middle East, and in many parts of the 
(former) Third World, discredit goes to nationalism. Both of these 
ideologies, communism and nationalism, promised wealth and equity to "the 
people," the former through socialism, the latter through development. 

While both sets of society underwent the preconditions of their respective 
transformations—revolution and decolonization-- their productive and 
distributional fruits were not forthcoming. 
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Para~Theology and Para~Theologians 


The debunking of utopian socialism 4 la Marx and Engels and utopian 
nationalism 4 la Bodin and Herder does not mean that utopian ideology per se 
has been rejected. Rather, the basis for utopian ideology has shifted from 
a material/class focus (scientific socialism) and territorial/ethnic 
congruence (postcolonial nationalism) to an apparently otherworldly one. 
However incompatibile socialist and nationalist versions of utopia have 
proved with democracy, at least they are in line with modernism. Not so 
religious utopias, which blithely reject democratic and modernistic 
premises. Each major religion has its examples: Islam in Iran and the 
Maghreb*, Messianic Zionism in Judea and Samaria?, millenarian movements 
among American Christian sects*, BJP Hindus in India, Buddhist hit squads in 
Sri Lanka... Unfortunately, the list could go on and on. 


It is at this point in the argument that naive, cynical, or simply 
anti-religious voices typically break in: How hypocritical are such 
exemplars of religion! Whether couched in terms of peace, bliss, love, 
justice, unity, or brotherhood, religion is supposed to promote harmony 
among humanity, not conflict or violence. Yet the renewed intrusion of 
religion into the realm of politics, far from having a pacifying effect, has 
had quite the opposite result. 


The counterargument has been made, of course, that religion has helped 


to promote democracy and can further world peace. ° But this claim is made 
in the context of the Western world and particularly for the Judeo-Christian 
tradition. On a global scale and in contemporary terms, it seems unlikely 
that the interaction between religion and politics will lead to greater 
inter-group stability. 


This seeming dichotomy between religious revivalism and political 
stability reflects a common confusion. For it uncritically accepts, as 
"religious," discourse and behavior which are promulgated in religions’ 
name. It behooves us, whether we are personally suspicious of, sympathetic 
to, or neutrally detached from religion to differentiate between leaders and 
activities which are genuinely religious and those which are not. Clerics 
and lay leaders who, consciously or not, are using religious rationale 
primarily to gain or maintain power, are "para-theologians." Their 
activities should not be considered a form of politicized, but otherwise 
authentic, religion, but rather as "para-theology." 


The Separationist Premise 


The claim that one can differentiate beween authentic religious 
behavior and para-theology rests on a controversial proposition; namely, 
that one can separate religion from politics. Those grounded in 
religiously-inspired political activism naturally deny that such a 
distinction can be made. Christian liberation theology, for instance, 
claims that political neutrality legitimates the suffering of the oppressed, 
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the very people whom Jesus was sent to serve and save. An "epistemological 
preference for the poor" means that true Christians cannot ignore the 
spiritual ramifications of earthly actions, and that the pretense of 
political neutrality is religiously inauthentic.© It is in Latin America 
that liberation theology has had the greatest political impact, with 
Catholic priests and laypersons lending explicit support (again, in the name 
of religion) to opposition movements. 


But it is in the context of Islam that the unity of mosque and state is 
most strongly asserted. The Koran articulates a complete way of life, 
Islamicist activists argue, a comprehensive mode of being that does not 
separate the private from the public, the individual from the community, the 
society from the state. Secularism is synonymous with heresy in this 
integrationist view. It is not sufficient that state leaders be Muslim; 
governments must have Islam as their raison d’d’étre. Otherwise they are 
illegitimate and need to be overthrown. 


Such a view of Muslim monism is at odds with the historical and 
theological reality of Islam. No less that Christianity, Buddhism, Judaisn, 
and Hinduism, real Islam has been characterized by a very high degree of 
diversity in matters governmental as well as doctrinal. Such diversity goes 
well beyond the overworked division between Sunni and Shi’ite branches of 
the faith. In different places and in different times, the mystical 
tradition (Sufism) has predominated over the scholastic one (reflected in 
the ulama; this replicates the dichotomy between chassidic and rabbinic 
Judaism) . Sufism itself has split into numerous, sometimes competing, 
brotherhoods.’ Some Islamic regimes have been undergirded by populism 
(Khomeini’s Iran), others by sultanism (the Ottoman empire). In some Muslim 
nations, Islam has been interpreted as a kind of socialism (as articulated 
in Libya’s Green Book, and by Irag and Syria’s Ba’ath regimes); in others, 
it has been construed as rather compatible with capitalism (Saudi Arabia, 
Morocco, the Gulf States). In some Islamic nations preachers and mosques 
are sponsored and controlled by the government (masjid hukumi); elsewhere, 
their status and role is more independent (masjid ahli). Governments 
explicitly constituted in the name of Islam may be ruled by military 
officers (Pakistan under Zia, Sudan under Numeiri) or by emirs (Kuwait). 
Others whose Islamic-underpinnings are more indirect include Jordan (under a 
king), Egypt (governed by a one-party regime), and Senegal (with a 
multiparty democracy). But perhaps the most dichotomous strands are those 
pitting Islamic modernism, which accepts European enlightment ideals and 
values, against anti-Western "fundamentalism." (The former is identified 
with the nineteenth century sheikh Rifa al-Tahtawi; the latter may be traced 
to Hasan-al-Banna, founder of the Muslim Brothers.) In the name of shura 
(consultation, democracy), Islamic modernists look to liberally reformed 
govermment to allow "greater political participation, reform through 
decentralization, broader economic liberalization, a priority + ae social 
justice, and more pluralism and tolerance Islamic modernists. n& 
"Fundamentalists" divide between camps which want to take over the reins of 
state in the name of Islam and those who believe that, by its very nature, 
human govermment is flawed. In short, the great diversity in societies which 
otherwise are indiscriminately thought of as Muslim precludes simple 
encapsulation of what Islamic politics are or ought to be. 
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The same can be said of virtually all other religions of wide global 
import. Differences between Roman Catholicism, Greek Orthodoxy, and Russian 
Orthodoxy (not to mention between Catholicism tout court and Protestantism) 
have betokened substantive differences in the way that questions of 
rulership and political fealty have been played out in their respective 
societies. (Eastern Europe is currently evincing renewed relationships 
between church and nation.) Within American Protestantism, and indeed the 
American Baptist tradition, witness the theo-political contrast between the 
two reverend Jesses, Falwell and Jackson. Judaism, though ostensibly 
emanating from a single body of law, the Torah, has had two parallel streams 
of talmudic interpretation flowing from it (the western, or ashkenaz, and 
eastern, or sepharad), a distinction which, when intertwined with 
distinctive ethnic, historical, and cultural dimensions, continues to have 
an impact on domestic Israeli politics today. American Judaism has many 
characteristics distinguishing it from Israeli Judaism,? not least of which 
is the emergence of progressively liberal non-orthodox traditions. And then 
there are the marginal movements on both sides of the theo-political 
spectrum, both ostensibly emanating from a "correct" vision of Judaism, 
represented by such antitheses as the late Rabbi Meyer Kahane’s anti- 
democratic and quasi-racist Kach movement and the liberal, humanistic, 
conciliatory theology of Rabbi David Hartmann. 


Even Buddhism, which most Westerners associate with a transcendental, 
unworldly, apolitical mindset, has become a catalyst for earthly violence. 
Anagarika Dharmapala’s (1864-1933) populist, anti-Western, anti-Muslim and 
anti-Hindu interpretation of Theravada Buddhism in Ceylon planted poisonous 
seeds whose insidious offshoots largely account for Sinhala Buddhist~Tamil 
Hindu conflict in presentday Sri Lanka.19 Just as contradictory is the 
hardening of the philosophically tolerant Hindu tradition, as manifested in 
the B.J.P. platform in India, which novelly equates the Hindu religion with 
the Indian state. 


To reiterate: any religion worthy of the name allows for extremely 
broad, and often contradictory, interpretations of both theological doctrine 
and political behavior. Unless one claims that all politics legitimated by 
religious rationale is "true"— an untenable position both for the 
politically activist theologian, for whom the opposite theo-political stance 
is tantamount to heresy, as well as for the neutral social scientist, who 
possesses no basis for evaluating a religion’s truth value-—— then some 
yardstick distinguishing the genuinely religious from the para-theological 
is called for. Ome such gauge is the degree to which the purported 
theologian wishes to restructure government and so redefine the state. 


Religions and Constitutions 


A major reason for the diversity in political ideology and 
institutional structure emanating from single religions is that religions 
are not constitutional in nature. That is, although they set forth broad 
principles for the conduct of persons in society, and some elaborate 
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specific legal systems (canon law, shari’a, halacha), they do not, 
interestingly enough, specify how any government set up in that religion’s 
name ought to be structured. This is not surprising for Buddhism and 
Hinduism, religions which have been less legalistic and text-oriented than 
their Western counterparts. But it is significant when one considers 
Jewish, Christian, and Muslim states. Modern Israeli constitutional 
engineers cannot look to the Torah to a detailed model of the Knesset (let 
alone guidance as to the advisability of parliamentary over presidential 
modes of election); not even the Sanhedrin of the pre-modern Jewish polity 
is mentioned there. One reads the New Testament in vain for a blueprint of 
the Vatican or a procedure for papal selection; indeed, it is this 
constitutional vagueness which made possible not only a competing papacy in 
Avignon but the very emergence of a Reformation and its myriad theo- 
political offshoots. 


It is the lack of a detailed prescription of the Muslim state in the 
Koran which, given Islam’s putative unity of religion and politics, is most 
striking. Govermments in the Islamic republics of Iran, Sudan, and 
Mauretania bear only faint structural resemblance to one another. Pakistan, 
whose very existence is based on its being an Islamic state, is notoriously 
unstable not only in terms of its leadership but its very mode of 
governance: its Islamic essence, however, is never seriously challenged. Is 
it an anachronistic fallacy to ask why theo-political readers of the Koran 
can alternatively sanction military, imamic, princely, single-party, or 
multi-party modes of governance for their otherwise Muslim state, without 
apparent contradiction? Is it because constitution-writing is a latter-day 
phenomenon that the holy texts, even where juridically explicit, are 
constitutionally silent? I think not, for the simple reason that the Koran- 
—just as the Old and New Testaments— was not intended to be a political, 
much less constitutional, document, but rather a guide for correct conduct 
and inter-personal behavior on the sub-state level. In the the Muslim 
tradition, political theorists during the Ottoman period thought that "the 
realm of Islamic authenticity lies within the soul of the individual and in 
the relations of individuals to each other within small communities."11 
Even today, "the true domain of Islam is still the righteous small community 
and the ethical individual,"1 a conception which applies well to other 
religious traditions. Shaping belief and moderating behavior in civil 
society is thus a legitimate function of religion while controlling the 
state, or seeking to control it, for the same purposes is not. 


It is when clerics and religiously-cloaked politicians breach the 
divide between individual, inter-personal and communitarian prescription and 
state-level policy and action that para-theology is being committed. Though 
their beliefs may be genuinely grounded in religious belief, para- 
theologians overstep the line between legitimate theology and the 
overpoliticization of religion. And it is here that their actions become 
most dangerous, for if they do not distinguish between religion and 
politics, how will their followers? 
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Religion, Nationalism, and the Nation-State 


The relationship between religion and state has been very different in 
Western Europe and North America than in the Second and Third Worlds. Post- 
Reformation Europe and its migratory offshoots have moved, however fitfully, 
towards separating church from state. Communist societies strove to coopt 
religious institutions by incorporating them within the state apparatus. In 
the Third World, many colonized societies, particularly those with large 
Muslim majorities, used religious integrity as a rallying point for anti- 
colonial action, especially if the colonizer showed hostility to the 
indigenous religion. But after independence, most Third World nations, 
including those of the Near and Middle East, erected their polities as 
European style nation-states whose basis for legitimation was secular. Thus 
was Islam disestablished in Turkey, Tunisia, Egypt, Syria, Iraq and Jordan, 
superseded by nationalism as the actual raison d’état. 


Nationalism was supposed not only to unite peoples of various cultures, 
ethnicities, languages, dialects, and religions into unified and independent 
political entitities, but deliver, quite literally, the material goods as 
well. Economic development was inexorably to follow political 
decolonization. 


This, of course, has not usually been the case. Even when substantial 


wealth has been generated (particularly in lands blessed with subterranean 
petroleum), inequitable distribution has left the majority of people 
materially disenfranchised and, particularly among urban populations, with a 
strong sense of aggrievement. Iran under the Shah epitomized this scenario. 
Elsewhere in the Muslim world, economic stagnation and declining standards 
of living have been identified as a key condition of "militant Islam and the 
politics of redemption."13 In Latin America, the attraction of liberation 
theology is also directly linked to economic deprivation and distributive 
disparities. Hindu mosque-razers in India represent that large stratum for 
whom the Indian state has not succeeded in uplifting material conditions. 
Soviet-style mismanagement and economic efficiency contributed, in part, to 
the shift in loyalty from state to church in Poland and, to lesser extents, 
elsewhere throughout the Soviet bloc.14 


It is perhaps in Africa that the ideology of nationalism has shown 
itself most bankrupt. Somalia and Liberia are extreme examples of the 
brittleness of the African nation-state, but their underlying problems are 
shared throughout the continent. Developmental failure (particularly in the 
face of famine and drought), constitutional anarchy, governmental 
corruption, predatory miltaries: all these, occurring in political 
constructs which are themselves the products of arbitary colonial partition, 
leave people yearning for alternative systems of hope. Political para- 
theologians are all too ready to respond. The heightened political 
importance of religion in Nigeria, occurring in both Muslim and Christian 
camps, is a troubling example of African para-theology. 1° 
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similar light. 


Religious identity can and must be differentiated from ethnic identity. 
Religious identity is a matter of shared theology, ritual, belief. Ethnic 
identity is a matter of common ancestry, descent, history, language, cuiture 
and also (though not necessarily) religion. If we do not distinguish the 
two identities from each other, then we cannot hope to distinguish ethnic 
conflict from religious conflict. The danger of such intellectual confusion 
is that by undermining the legitimacy of religion as an instrument of peace, 
its inherent potential for conflict resolution will be seriously 
compromised. 


Sacralization of Politics versus Politicization of Religion 


The para-theology paradigm does not deny the existence of political 
behavior which is authentically religious in motivation. Such activity, 
when subject to certain limits (confined to civil society, non-hegemonic, 
constitutionally neutral) may be thought of as the sacralization of 
politics. It should not be confused with the politicization of religion, 
the very hallmark of para-theology. 


This paradigm does not mean that politics which is truly religious in 
inspiration need be peaceful or non-violent while conflict in the name of 
religion must be para-theological. Both the nature of the religion and the 
circumstances of the politics will determine whether the action or activity 
is sacralized politics or politicized religion. Take the notion of jihad 
which, though reinterpreted by theological modernists as spiritual renewal 
or conquest of inner impurity, still may refer to armed struggle to defend 
the Faith. Using the criteria of para-theology, we can conceptually 
distinguish the invocation of jihad by Saddam Hussein to legitimize war over 
Kuwait from those mrjahadeen who legitimately fought to defend Islam in 
Afghanistan. (Of course, some of the self-styled murjahadeen were 
undoubtedly para-theologians.) In the United States, it is useful to 
understand that, by itself, the anti-abortion movement may be a genuine 
expression of the sacralization of politics while the New Christian Right, 
though it encapsulates "right-to-life" advocates, fits the definition of 
para-theology. 


To recapitulate, the paradigm is intended as a descriptive, not 
proscriptive, device to distinguish between authentically religious behavior 
which impinges on society at large from para-theology proper, which bears 
the following characteristics and qualifications: 


e Activists seek political power in religion’s name. (An elected 
cleric, such as former Massachusetts representative Father Robert 
Drinan, is not a para-theologian for he did not run for office as a 
priest per se or in the name of Catholicism. By identifying with 
the religious right, Ronald Reagan did act para-theologically.) 
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® It aims to restructure the state, tinker with governmental 
structures, redo the constitutional order, or simply rule through 
para-theologians at the helm of the polity. 


Religious identity is entangled with or collapsed into ethnic or 
national expressions of identity; theological bases of identity 
are eclipsed by ethnically or nationalistically derived ones. 


Basis for conflict is defined in religious categories but lacks 
theological grounding (e.g., Protestants vs. Catholics in Ireland). 


The common intertwining of religion and politics should not preclude 
conceptual rigor when the two intermingle. If war is too important to be 
left only to generals, and if politics is too important to be left only to 
politicians, surely religion is too important to be left to theologians. 
Political scientists should not ignore theology when analyzing instances of 
religiously-defined behavior. Otherwise, they too risk falling into the 
trap of the para-theologians, those political actors whose success lies 
precisely in obfuscating political motivation behind religious inspiration. 


NOTES 
1. For a recent exposition of this paradigm, see the special issue of The 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science devoted to 
the theme of "Political Islam" (Butterworth and Zartman, eds., 1992). 


2. See Lahouari Addi’s treatment of Algeria ("Islamicist Utopia and 
Democracy") in the 1992 Annals issue on political Islam. 


3. See Gideon Aaron, "Jewish Zionist Fundamentalism" in Martin Marty and R. 
Scott Appleby, eds., Fundamentalisms Observed (Chicago and London: The 
University of Chicago Press), 1991. 


4. The most spectacular, but by no means unique, recent instance was the 
Waco Branch Davidians. 


5. George Wiegel, "Religion and Peace: An Argument Complexified." 

The Washington Quarterly Spring 1991: 27-41. The connection between 
religion and democracy is restated by Samuel Hungtington i "Religion and the 
Third Wave," The National Interest Summer 1991: 29-42. 


6. .Frank Flinn (1987) offers a good synthesis of the major tenets of 
liberation theology in his contribution to Richard Rubenstein’s volume 
Spirit Matters. The Worldwide Impact of Religion on Contemporary Politics 
(New York: Paragon House, 1987). 


7. See John Voll’s (1992) Annals contribution "Conservative and Traditional 
Brotherhoods." 


8. Patrick Gaffney, "Popular Islam," The Annals 542 (1992), p. 49. 
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9. Charles Liebman and Steven Cohen, Two Worlds of Judaism. The Israeli and 
Ameri Experiences. New Haven & London: Yale University Press, 1990. 


10. Gananath Obeysekere, "Buddhism and Conscience: An Exploratory Essay." 
Daedalus 120:3 (Summer 1991). 


11. Ira Lapidus, "The Golden Age: The Political Concepts of Islam," The 
Annals 524 (1992), p. 17 


12. Ibid., p. 25 


13. Mary-Jane Deeb, "Militant Islam and the Politics of Redemption," The 
Annals 542 (1992). 


14. Zdzislawa Walaszek, "An Open Issue of Legitimacy: The State and the 
Church in Poland"; Philip Walters, "The Russian Orthodox Church and the 
Soviet State"; Jurgen Moltmann, "Religion and State in Germany: West and 
East," in The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
483 (1986), issue on Religion and the State: The Struggle for Legitimacy and 
Power. 


15. See John Hunwick, "An African Case Study of Political Islam: 


Nigeria," The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science 524 (1992): 143-155 and Jibrin Ibrahim, "Religion and Political 


Turbulence in Nigeria," The Journal of Modern African Studies 29 (1991): 
115-136. 


16. Charles Liebman and Don-Yehiya Eliezer, Civil Religion in Israel 
(Berekely: University of California Press), 1983. 
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